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This is: YOUR opeeriiaty! “Blectsicity i is balling’ you, and the 
cal Brains is in for a tremendous increase. 


‘But it needs more trained 


n—at big pay. By my Home Study ne in Practical sieves IL can 


Oe ‘Extra Cost! 
5 BIG 

| ELECTRICAL 
OUTFITS 


; outfits of Etbetsloal 

ools, Instruments, Materi- 
als, ‘ete., 45 absolutely FREE 
to every student. I will 
_also..send. you. FREE and 
| fully - _prepaid—Proof -Les- 

_sons~ to show ‘you how 
ily. you can learn Elec- 
ty and enter this splen- 
| did profession by my new, 
revised and original system 
of Training by Mail. 


Radio | 
Guise 


FREE 


to Students! 
4 Special newly written 
f wireless course, worth | 
$45.00, given away free. 
Full particulars .when you 
‘mail coupon at right. 


Earn Money 
While Learning | 


Early in my Home Study 
Course I show you how to 
‘begin making money in 
.Bleztricity, and help you 
get started. No need to 
wait until the whole 
course is completed. 


- made big ssuccesses. 


from now? 


. fortune. I will send ' 


TIME TO ACT. - 


you for these positions. 


EARN $70 TO $200 A WEEK ; 


You’ve always had a liking for Hlectricity and a hankering 
to do electrical jobs. Now is the time to develop that talent; 
there’s big money in it. Even if you don’t know anything at | 
all about electricity you can quickly grasp it -by my up-to-— 
date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely 
interesting and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started. 
hundreds of men in the Blectrical Business, men WHO 4 have 
YOU CAN ALSO | 


Bea Big-Paid ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What' are you ‘ doing ‘to prepare yourself for a real success? 
At the rate you are going, where will you be in ten years 
Have you the specialized training that will put 
you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 

You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so 
get busy. I am offering you success and all that goes with 
it. Will you take it? - I’ll make you an HLECTRICAL 
EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. Iwill 
give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering 
success. and help you in every way to the biggest possible 
success. 


- VALUABLE BOOK FREE 


My book, ‘‘How to 
Become an _  H#lec- 
trical: Expert,’’ has 
started many a 
man on the way to 


\ 


(CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE 
Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 6660, 2154 Lawrence Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: You may send me, entirely 
free and fully prepaid, a copy of your 
‘book, *‘How to Become an Hlectrical 
Expert,” and particulars about your 
Home Study Course in Electricity. 


a copy, free and. 
prepaid, to every 
person ans wering 
this advertisement. 
ACT NOW! 
Good intentions 
never get you any- 
where. It is action 
alone that counts. 
NOW 1S THE 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Eng. i 


CHICAGO INLINE: Pigs cis ccticlo'sigieialo sie)t Cs aietccereaisto testers 
ENGINEERING 
k RKS 
2150. Lawrence Ave. IAGGLOSS) (sic oc's's'o 1.5.6 ce woven nie sibrot'ald s aeleles 
Dept. 6660 A 


prvence, ” U, S. A. 
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Just available—Audel’s Carpenters and 
Builders Guides—the short cut, profes- 
sional information you want. A Guide 
that keeps you in close touch with your 
work and shows you how you may _ in- 
crease your earning power. No need to 
guess or take chances. Every day you 
have before you in this set, exact, prac- ~ 
tical, useful information to help you with 
your daily work. 


$ PER MO.—ENTIRE SET 5 
1600 Pages 


3700 Illustrations 
To Handle the Job 


rl 0 That Puzzles YOU 


How to use the different kinds of wood— 
complete detailed information on nails and 
screws—how to use the steel square—how to 
file and set saws—how to make wood joints 
—how to build furniture—how. to make a 
mitre shooting board—how to plumb, and 
level work—how to lay out work—how to 
understand carpenter’s arithmetic—how to 
solve mensuration problems—how to estimate 
the strength of timbers—how to proportion 
beams—how to. read. plans—how to’draw up 


tion to pay unless you are satisfied. 
Builders. 


keep them. Return them if you do not. 
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Exa m- 
ination 


Not a cent to pay until you see the books. No obliga- « 
unless y Send coupon now— ¢% 
today—and get this fine, helpful new set for Carpenters and 
After you have looked them over 65 

only $1, then _$1 a month until $6 is paid—if you want to 


Pocket 
Size 


CARPENTERS 
A 


i 

i Buicoers | - 
~ Guwe: 
ee | 


o> | 


= 


PAY UNLESS YOU ARE ae 


FIED. SEE FREE COUPON BELOW. 


srecifications—how to estimatethe cost of 
buildings—how to build’ houses, barns, ga- 
rages, bungalows, etc.—how to build founda- 
tions—how to. proportion foundation foot- 
ings—how to frame houses—how to set gir- 
ders and sills—how to frame joists—how to 
frame a studding—how to set window frames 
—how to cut raiters—-how to use the settings 
12, 18 and 17 on the’steel square—how to put 
on: wood, fibre and metal shingles—how to 
hang doors—how, to frame windows—how to 
put on sheating—how to put on exterior 
trim—how to do cornice work—how to build 
stairs—how to lay floors—how to paint. 


days. send 


THHO AUDEL & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York City we 


Please submit me for approval and free examination :— 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES oe 
Ship at once, prepaid, the 4 numbers. If satisfactory, I.agree ¢ S 

to send you $1 within five days and to further mail you $l monthlye&¢, 


until $6 is paid. 


.f SEND NO 
0 MONEY 


SEND THIS 
COUPON ONLY 


¥ 
é 
‘ 
- 
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ICITY 


KEY TO A PRACTICAL UNDERSTANDING IN ONE HANDY BOOK—PRICE $4 


We will, entirely at our risk, mail you 
this quick, simplified ready: reference, 
giving complete instructions and inside 
jnformation. Handy: to, use. ~Hasy to 
understand. For Engineers, Professional 
sBlectricians, students and all interested 
in Electricity. A reliable authority and 
a handy helper for every electrical 
worker. 


AID TO BETTER PAY 

Audel’s Handy Book contains .important 
and valuable wiring diagrams and calcula- 
tions, machine sketches; instructions and 
helps on‘ operation, maintenance and repair; 
outlines showing the entire theory and all 
modern practical applications of electricity, 
and a big lot of good and, useful: RADIO 


COMPLETE ELECTRICAL 


“ KNOWLEDGE 
In One Handy Book 


Renn? 2600 
: Diagrams 
. 1040 A 


Pages 


a 


Gold Edges 


“‘Audel’s Handy 
Book of Practical 
Electricity is, » to 
my. mind, a reg- 
ular. treasure of 


information and diagrams. A great 
helper in your daily work and an 
aid to better position and pay. 


-INFORMATION 


The 1040 pages and 2600 diagrams 

give accurate, up-to-date and com- 

plete information on— Rules and 

Laws, RADIO, Storage Batteries, 

WIRING DIAGRAMS, Light, Power and 
House Wiring; Automatic ’Phones, Auto 
Ignition, Motor Troubles, ARMATURE 
WINDING, Cable Splicing, Elevators and 
Cranes, Sign Flashers, Transformers, Prac- 
tical Management, Modern Applications— 
READY REFBRENCE on_ every electrical 
subject. Pocket Size, handsomely bound in 
flexible Red LEATHER. Easy Terms. 
Shipped for Free Examination. No obliga- 


tion to buy unless satisfied. 


Leather 
Bound 


“Very well pleased with Audel’s 
Handy Book. It is all that you claim 
for it. Wind it 
a great help.” 4 
— C._F. Woer- yo 
ner, Jr., Lake-f 

wood, N. J. 


“Worth its 
weight in gold.’’ 
T. West, 
Iphia, Pa. 


Philade 


No Risk! 4 
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YOU'RE 
FOOLING | 
YOURSELF 


—if You Think These Big Pay 
Records Are Due to LUCK! 


But don’t take my word for it! 
When I tell you that you can 
quickly increase your earning 


power, ’LL PROVE IT! FREE! Pll 


J. E. GREENSLADE, 
President, National Salesmen’s 
Training Association. 


"LL come directly to the point. 
I First you'll say, “I could never 
do it, these men were lucky.” But 
remember the men whose pictures 
are shown at the right are only four 
out of thousands, and if you think 
it’s luck that has suddenly raised 
thousands of men into the big pay 
class you're fooling yourself. 

Easy to Double Salary — 

But let’s get down to your own 
case. You want more money. You 
want the good things in life, a 
comfortable home of your own 
where you can entertain, a snappy 
car, membership in a good club, 
good clothes, advantages for your 
loved ones, travel and a place, of 
importance in your community. 

All this can be yours. And 1’ll 
prove it to you, FREE. 


show you hundreds of men like your- 
‘ self who have done it. 
you how you can do it, too. 


And [ll sho 


First of all get this one thing right 
—such achievement is not luck—it’s 
KNOWING HOW! And KNOWING 
HOW in a field in which your oppor- 
tunities and rewards are ten times 
greater than in other work. In short, 
I'll prove that 1 can make you a Master 
Salesman—and you know the incomes 
good salesmen make. 


Every one of the four men shown 
at the right was sure that he could 
never SELL. They thought salesmen 
were “bor” and not “made!” When 
I said, “Enter the Selling Field where 
chances in your favor are ten to one,” 
they said it couldn’t be done. But I 
proved to them that this Association 
could take any man—regardless of his 
station in life, regardless of his present 
job, or lack of selling experience— 
and in a short time make a MAS- 
TER SALESMAN of him—make him 
capable of earning anywhere from $5.,- 
000 to $10,000 a year. And that’s what 
I’m willing to prove to. you, FREE. 


Simple as ABC 


You may think my promise remark- 
able. Yet there is nothing remarkable 


- James Jacobsen, 
Winchester. Ky. 


When [ took up the 
Naess. AY course 
é oa was selling “shoes 
$35 a week, 


eee: in ‘a is 
or $15 a week. 


[an average of $135 
ja week. I attrib- 
| ute this es 
: pesenere to N. 8. T 
. training, 


Salesmanship is governed by 


g a prospect to’ get his 


 judices and” ‘outwit competition. 


learn salesmanship. And 
the NATIONAL DEMON- 


Few Weeks 
N.S. T. A. System of Salesmaln- 
. Training and Employment Service 
will enable you to quickly step into the 
_ of successful salesmen—will give 


WORLD'S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST 


DEPT. W-50, 


_N. 8. T. A. BUILDING, | 
_ OHICAGO. : 


‘ing I would still ‘be 


other fellow. 
|year I will make 


; ae I am earning | 


There are certain ways. ‘lack this. train: lt will enable j 


ing and doing things, certain ways — 


T Jed attention, certain ways to. 
‘overcome objections, batter down. pre-— 


you learned the alphabet, so +3 you: a.most: remarkable: book, “Modern 


4, become a * master 


ON METHOD—an exclusive ; 


ee ‘Training—you. fgaine the 
a nt of actual experience while 


rears of Selling Becerra: in a 


point. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


Tt a Send me free” your book, 


B. Englehardt, 


| ‘Ghaliohonen: Tenn. | ; 


Ir was clea 


Without this, traint é 
; | around’ $1, 000 


working. for the 
This 


close to $7,000—] } 
some increase since 
my enrollment. 


funip from ens Pay to ae real man 


“With soa wl aeaes peeraene te 


Salesmanship.” Ss 


-Tt-will show you: how you ‘can eas 
salesman — a ‘big. 
moneymaker—how the N.S. T. MAN Syar-o 
tem of Salesmanship Training ‘will give 
‘you years of selling experience in a few 
weeks; ..how our FREE. Employment 


on eal And it ‘will ‘give you. 
success stories of former routine ‘worker 


“who are now earning amazing salaries | 
as salesmen, 
aIn-every man’s life there 
‘moment when he makes the decision that 

robs him of success—or leads him on to 


‘Mail the coupon today. 
is one big 


fortune. ‘This may 


be your turning 


N. 8. T.. A. BUILDING 


“National Pad ihe ad s Training Association, 
eee N. Ss. T. A. Building, 
Chicago, i. 


“Modern J 


. alesmanship,’? and Proof that I Caney 
1 become . a Somscahnae. SALESMAN. | 
af Pama HOP ae Dieter DOA ajersics Sa 
GTR IRS YY heigl fi Secsldn len do ectan ; 
a | 
I. eae ON i acsig as Ves bvapet (STATH... ss cveeces | 
a 
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Douglas Fairbanks About to Speed Past the Camera. (Courtesy Douglas Fairbanks Film Co.) 


CAMERA MEN WANTED 


Here is your chance to get in the movies or to open a photographic studio 
OF YOUR OWN! This is your chance to become your own boss in an 
uncrowded profession which pays from $75 to $250 a week—and more! 
RAINED photographers are in constant 


demand—at salaries you have dreamed 


about! There is practically no limit to the 
earning power of well-trained camera men 
and photographers, 

In your spare time, in your own home, 
you can prepare yourself for a fascinating, 
big money career in Professional Photog- 
raphy. You can learn Motion Picture, Com- 
mercial, Portraiture and News Photography, 
easily and quickly. 


Would you like to be the man behind the 
camera in the big photoplay productions at a 
salary of $50 to $250 a week? Would you 
like to have a fashionable portrait studio of 
your own—or a, profitable commercial studio, 
specializing in adver- 
tising photography ? 
There is big money 
in every branch of 
photography. 


YOUR CHOICE OF CAMERAS FREE 


Choose for yourself the branch of photography 
you prefer and you get your camera absolutely ! 
FREE, You can have your choice of a. genuine, 
Professional Motion Picture Camera, taking stand- 
ard film used in all theatres—or a 5x7 View Camera, } 
latest model, with a real anastigmat lens used in$ 
all the best portrait and commercial work. 4 

Don’t delay a minute! .The training we have 
given others has led to their prosperity and it will 
do as much for you. Even if you have never used : 
a camera in your life you can learn easily andj 
quickly under the personal guidanee of our experts J 
to be a Master Photographer, ready for the -Big #§ 
Money! And—best of all—you can earn while | 
you learn. The New York Institute of Photog- § = : 
raphy is the largest school of its kind in the Michael Gallo _ 


a $700 A WEEK 


One of our graduates writes: “My income 
1 now averages from $700 to $1,000 a week.’ } a PACMAN 
our experts either]? This is Michael Gallo, who owns his own | ah HTT 
in your home — in ul 


LEARN AT HOME 
OR IN ONE OF 
OUR BIG STUDIOS. 


You can gét the 
benefit of the per- 
sonal instruction of 


youn spare or fullff owe on Fifth Avenue, in New York. Salil 
Pan BIG FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 

Not Car sti toe eee || Sit down now ana write for this big, {ilus- 

you prefer to at-|jtrated book on photography—full of tips and 

tend one of thesel|} Professional advice—and complete particulars 

resident schools —jj 200ut YOUR place in this most fascinating 

write to the nearest|{ Of all professions, Photography. Remember— 


address for cata-|} You get your choice of cameras PREH if 
jlog R-1227, 10 Westj] you hurry. 


Gite, Ser ga, Lor I]NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
bash Ave,, ‘Chicago. 12 West 33d St., che 122%, New York City 


heal 
BAe 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
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EDWARDS 
my Ge Saves you 
ae) MONEY 


andgives you 


ea ee, 


Wr 
ae GGER 
rm BI ALE 


ie you have a home, a barn, a garage or a factory to protect from rain, 
sun and sleet, from wind and lightning, from rust and decay. If you 
need a garage that will last a lifetime; if you want a modern front for 
your store; siding for your warehouse; ceiling for your home, office or 
place of business — 

Edwards will save you Money 


and give you better values because we own our own steel mills, roll our 
own sheets, make them into plain, corrugated, standing seam or V-crimp 
roofing or siding, Reo Shingles, single or in clusters, Spanish Metal Tile, 


etc. We sell direct to you and 
Prepay the Freight and Guarantee the Roof to be Rust-proof, 


Weather-proof, and Lightnins-proof 
It will outlast three ordinary roofs. At slight extra cost we will fill your order in 


Edwards Copper-Bearing Steel 

The steel that stands the acid test, lasts longer than the building on which it is applied. 
Our patented process of galvanizing insures complete protection, Our patent inter- 
locking device makes every joint water-tight, prevents warping, buckling, or 
breaking and seals every nail hole from the air and rain. We supply 
the gutters, valleys, ridges, hangers, down-spouts, nails, cleats, paint, 
everything you need with complete blue-prints, working details and 
instructions for applying. 
We are the world’s largest manufacturers of metal roofing and we 
deal direct with you. No middle-man. No salaries to salesmen. 
No profits for anybody but the manufacturer and yourself. 
Write today for roofing book and samples. Use the coupon. 

T —— oe eee ee 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, ' The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45-95 Butler Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me free samples, freight paid prices 

and the World’s Greatest Roofing Book No. 95. 


Name .ccscsscseisecsedsvnscasssssncsnacosereccsspencecsvasoncnonsacgs at 
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at 


Scene in radio departincut. Here you can 
fit yourself for eommercial operator’s 
license if you wish. We teach code as 
well as theory. Thoroughly practical from 
start. to finish—as is the entire Greer 
training. 


View of nart of the interior of the bun- 
galow for practical house wiring—right 
in the Greer Shops. You learn. here bu 
real experience—with an expert always 
on hand to show you how. 


and series cir- 
cuits in the Greer Shops. Individual in- 
struction throughout this training. You 
go ahead as fast as you are able. No 
one is held back because someone else 


oS 


Investigating the mysteries of an auto- 
matic telephone. This telephone system 
is rapidly replacing the old style in many 
cities. It takes. an. army of men to in- 
stall the new mechanism and keep it 
in repair. 


STEADY JOBS 
OD PAY 


Pu Pay Your R. R. Fare to Chicago. 
Prepare in 12 Weeks for Fas- 
cinating BIG PAY Electrical Job. 


Fit yourself for one of these positions: 

Electricai Contractor, up to $25,000 per year. 

Electrical Estimator, up to $15,000 per year. 

Maintenance Engineer, $3.000 to $5,000 per year. 

House Wireman, $1.00 to $2.00 per hour. _ 

General Electrical Repairman, $1.00 to $1.75 hour. 

Motor and Generator Expert, $1.00 to $1.50 hour. 

Armature and Stator Winder, $1.00 to $1.50 hour. 

Telephone Expert, $40 to $75 per week. 

Trouble Shooter, $40 to $60 per week. 

Radio Engineer, unlimited earnings. 

Sub-Station Engineer Installer or Operater, $156 
to $250 per month. Reus 

Boss of your own shop, unlimited. 


MORE ELECTRICAL MEN* NEEDED . 
Now is the time to start into this fascinating 
field. The demand for electrical men is growing 
faster and faster. More and more power com= 
panies are extending their operations. More and 
more railroads are being electrified. Large elec- 
tric companies now have actually started the tre- 
mendous task of eleetrifying the farms. 

With this practical training you can. quickly* be- 
come a valuable man—and just at a time when 
trained men are most needed, 


LEARN HOW TO BOSS THE JOB 
Your training in the Greer shops is by actual 
experience. That is why our men are able to pick 
off the good jobs so soon after finishing here, 
That is why they are able to.boss the work of 
less experienced men or to go into business for 
themselves. x 
On our floors are over 200 motors, of practically 
every kind, type and make. Complete armature 
and. stator department, 
with latest equipment 
for winding, etc.. Ro- 
tary converters, alter- 
nating current genera- 
tor, high tension line, 
automatic telephone 
panel—all right here in 
our shops for you to 
use. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE. 


Our employment depart- 
ment is ready to help 
you—while in training 
and for life. Day and 
evening classes. 

The coupon below will 
bring you our big illus- 
trated Blectrical book 
free by -return mail. 
Be sure and send the 
coupon now while you 
have it in your hands. 
Don’t wait. Do it now. 


This 
seven 
filled with 
and modern shop equip- 
ment devoted entirely to 
training Greer students. 


magnificent 
story 


nt new 
building ts 
repair shops 


GREER COLL. OF ELEC. ENG. 


ERWIN GREER, President, Greer Colleze. i 
| “Dept. 6, 2024, S. Wabash Ave., Chicazo 

Send me your Free Wiectrical Book and 
! training offer. : ] 


| Name ...: 
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Check the Job 


Ill Help You Get It 


Which. of the splendid positions listed on the coupon do you 

want? I have helped thousands now in wellepaid Govern- 

ment positions, and I can help you too. For eight years I was 
Secretary and Secretary Examiner, and I know just how to 
train you to get a high rating at examinations so you SURELY 

QUALIFY for first positions open. I guarantee my personal 
coaching costs you nothing unless you get an offer to take the 
job you want within one year after your rating. 


Railway Postal Clerks Now Get $1900 fo $2700 a Year 


Get one of these splendid Civil Service positions and your worries about 
work and pay are ended. Your starting pay will be from $10 to $15 more 
than.in most. ordinary jobs. Work is steady, hours are easy, you get up to 
15 to 30 days’ vacation and up to 30 days’ sick leave every year with full pay, 
retirement pension and plenty of chances for advancement to better positions 
and bigger pay. Work at home, in Washington, or travel, 


F FE ——My Big Book About Government Positions 


If you are a citizen, between 18 and 65 years. you 
ae can get a Government Civil Service position. Find 
APA? out how you can easily qualify, in your spare 
time at home, for Railway Postal Clerk, Post- 
master, Customs Service Man, Panama Canal 
Clerk, or any of the other fine positions described 
completely in my handsome 48-page book about 
the U. S. Civil Service. Get the facts about how 
I have helped thousands to qualify for positions 
in the Civil Service—and how I can help you too! 
Ex-service men get special preference. Mail the 
coupon or a,postal card at once. 
ARTHUR R. PATTERSON, Principal 
The Patterson Civil Service School 
: Approved as a correspondence school under the 
@- laws of the State of New York. 
172 Wisner Building, Rochester, New York 


CHECK HERE THE POSITIONS WANTED 


Railway Postal Clerk 
cS $1900 to $2700 a year. Extra travel pay. 


The Patterson Civil Service School, 172 
Wisner Building, Rochester, New York 


ffice Clerk Please send me your FREE BOOK, 
[E00 % $2100 a year. Special clerks “How to Get a Government Position.” 
at $2200 and $2300. Also tell'me how Mr. Patterson will 


City Mail Carrier give me personal instruction so I will 
LIst7éo to $2100 8 year. SURELY QUALIFY for the position 1 
5 * have checked. This request places me 
. EF. D. Mail Carrier : ; 
CJ Fisdo plus. $12.24 per mile a year. Pay under no obligation. 
of Rural Mail Carriers. it is estimated, 
will run from $2090 to $2300 a year 


{— Postmaster INAING 5/5 ' kis oc 0 vlc c.0'seic 046.06 5 biele vleiaseabiace 
L.}$1200 to $2500 a year and up. 
-— Internal. Kevenue and Custom House 


|_| Positions 
$1140, $1680 to $3000 and up a year. xtra AGEL OS Ga lois celdisic Gein Uitice o.0'005s\8 Fb dials 0 6 0iate 
pay for overtime. 

— Departmental Clerk : 
tieel $1140 to $15C0 a year.and up to $2700. Oltyie eh ou ile he States. ive Wapedia th 
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GETTHE ™ 


FACTS! 


Find out how you can 
‘get: into this gigantic 
Auto Business! Think 
of it—7 Thousand Million 


Dollars paid to Auto, 
men’ every. year for up- 
keep alone! See why. 
there are so many Tre- 
mendous Opportunities 
for the training Auto 
Man to get Big Raises in 
Pay QUICK! Opportuni- 


ties waiting for YOU! 
My Free Book’ shows 
why. My Free Lessons 


show how, you can cash 
in on; these wonderful ¢ 
Opportunities. 


No matter how much or 


Quick | 
experience 


IEAGO, 


The Worlds 


CORPGR, 


Greatest Home SNM¢y Aste Treinieg Tove ee 


that “JOB-WAY” is 

“PAY-RAISE” Training 
Clip coupon now! Vll send « — 
you absolutely FREE ORNS 
CHARGE, with positively 
no obligation on your part. 
3 “Job-Way” Auto lessons 
and Job Tickets and my 
big new Auto Book. also! 
I want you to see for your- 
self—just “why _B.  W. 
Gooke “Job-Way” Train- 
ing is bringing so many 
men BIG Money in such 
remarkably quick time. Tf 


want you to see what it 
ean do for YOU! 


SEE HOW YOU CAN 
EARN UP TO $150 


ye 
oR 


eateat Home 


eos Thee — whetner My Big New Auto A EEK 
you’re g it tS 1) time f ay! 
notfeid: coupentetee h Book Also FREE ¢ Toe done Root ter ea peeein dh 


Find out how Get all 
I tr, 
yo 


a Fl the par- 
* ticulars 
| about this 


wonderful Auto 
Home Training! Also 
‘about my Lifetime 
Hmploument Service, 
Consultation Service and 
the 4 Big Working Out- 
fits, including Tools, 
Test Bench, Radio Set, 
I am offering Free of Ex- 
tra Charge! Act Quickly! 
Clip coupon NOW! 


B. W. COOKE 


DIRECTING ENGINEER 


CHICAGO MOTOR TRAINING CORP., 
1916 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 136, Chicago, Til. 


you can become 2 Big P 


ay 
M: in amazingly auick 


tj 


Coupon also brings 
my Big, New Auto 
Book. Shows how 
hundreds have 
reached big pay 


; he: : cosy, 
in amazingly quick ; ow, 

; om 
time. Shows what a fae: ant < ans 
you can dol ote ver se LESS, * 4 
Send for it Be todd, Wed ok ts : 
now! CHS 99F pslgod sun Pov 

Y 4988 pacie: ys 3 out La : at ae 

H SeRieah Penge ° ae Nae ae: 

OP nS > Ac ag! ene 

@& 3902" gas ae 
50) ; Ru 
. at gt? vu PA Moe ast 

4 aare™ x 

10k 


: Che. Worlds — 
Greatest Garden Boo . 


No matter how large your gar 
den library or how much. you 
already know about vegetables 
and flowers, you will want the 
current copy. of “BURPEE’ 8,’ 
yeraae it is an annual publioation oe 

each year with : 


Fresh, U p-to-Date Jntorination 
‘Descriptions and many colored illustrations 
of the latest and finest varieties of flow- 
ers and vegetables; the most approved 
methods of caring for each kind; new ‘Bur- 
pee Specialties—the Annual will give you 
Sata authoritative information about a 
eac we 


It’s free to all professional growers and: te) : 
anyone interested in home gardening. oe the higeae 
coupon for a. copy. : 


es 


| New Vegetables 
and Flowers 
‘ane, for 1927 


L ee i Agunal contains full descriptions 
a new Sweet Corn, a new Tomato, « 
site new Sweet Peas, - and new 


jenna n------- ~--------- CUT HERE 


W. ATLEE BURPEECO, 


Seed Growers, - Philadelphia. 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s sedan 18 
i} 


Name settee eee eee eee ers eee saneerenes 


. ‘ 5 
SRSA A) M8, 6:16) 018 te !'¢ Jel e.@ wich) 6! 8l'e 10/6: 6. ¢.-¥.ialeenene ale 


Se @enmaaes aes =a 


burden, “Food was aids 
5 clothes were cheap; schools 
were cheap; help was 

cheap; and the older chil- 
dren looked after the 
younger. 


IN CANADA, address the Alexander Ham- 
< Hton Institute, Lid., C.P.R R. Bldo., Toronto 


f 


eae cost of a college educa as 2 


‘ i ve have left behind for=y 


oe comforts—the: luxuries 


_ that she deserves. = 
_ these children of yours to 
as good a chance as you. 


VIN AUSTRALIA, the Alexande "Hamilte 
Bastseny/ Anatiente, dic Castlereagh Street, pudne 


Twenty years ‘ago the aver- 


for a boy or girl was $2 00. 
Today the cost is $ ye 
The earning of money i, a Dt =: 

the sole, or even the prin pal, : 

obligation of fath rhood. B Sut 
it is vital. t your 

to have the ind. of or 


‘You 1 


a better chance. Every da 
_ the cost of living goes up 
-up and up, you are thinkin 
more seriously about the : 
things, 


‘< 


een ‘the copuivilew of 
Institution to help men 
*n the path: to success ; 3 to 
se their earning power; 


profited by this trainin o 
of them live near you.. 
u texts, lectures, prob-. 
and personal advice, the | 
stitute gives its subscribers 
t broad knowledge of mod- 
n business principles which - 

‘s men for the high places— 
1 the high rewards—of busi-. 


se T Piaetabe: docs not eh 
_ men i a clngcrnnins By giv- 


657 ‘Astor Place 


ipnainces. 
him to direct the specialists : 


we contribute to your . 


Out of our experience we hav 


Ri opportunities: in busi- 
- More than 250,000 men 


man’s income can be increased’ 


sake, for the sake of the wife — 


Send me at once the booklet, 
Businéss,” which JI oN een without charge. 


‘the “Thetute H “fit 


those 
profit. 


Send for this book "i 


departments — : to. oh 


prepared a book entitled 
“Forging Ahead in Business 
We should like to send you tk 
book—free by mail, and with- 
out obligation. Age 

It is a cheerful, helpfat book | 
It proves ‘conclusively ‘that av 


by a definite addition to h 
business knowledge; and, — Mine 
points the NBs §° \ yeaah. 
~ This book is a father’s. pool, 
It answers the question, “How 


can I be sure of money enough | 


for the fine, big things of 
life?”. If not for your own 


and children who look to you 
with much ences send for 


it ae . 


“New York City hy 
“Foreing Ahead in 


of the most common forms of protection, 
‘Has more than double the regular accident insurance of any other Conicnencel 


‘company in the world; 1925 accident premitym volume was $10,369,953.35. 


Has been writing guaranteed low- cost life insurance since 1865; has total ‘Iie 
-ingurance in force of over $3,382,367,966. => pe 

Hes 36.8% more business in automobile liability and property ae insurance 
than any other company; 1925 premium volume was $17,834, 545. 94. 


“Leads the world in number of cailovats served by all ei. = employe 
employee insurance. 


“Had insured” January -1, 1926, under group life soliciea 796, 403 éaplovers 
for was 693,229 under contracts _ with 28% more ©. employers. ‘than are 50. 2 


ene over 52%! more’ ‘naka and compet . 
"sation business than any ‘other’ “company 
- 1925 premium volume. in- ger 
$38,620,365.7 1. Soe 
Has more than 104,000 employers a lab 


insured under compensation policies. - 
Leads in Burglary Insurance. 
Has paid for the prevention of accidents 


by inspection, $15,176,556; over 650 ac- 
tively employed. in the Inspection Division. | 
Is represented by more than 40,000 agents he 
' and brokers; has in addition over 5,000 
Accident Ticket Agents. - 


- Maintains over 185 claim service offices ; ; ae 
paid claims amounting to $501,521,646. 


Total income of the Travelers Companies 


1925: $157, 668,935. 


The largest multiple-line insurance organiza- 
tion in the world. 
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THE ees INSURANCE COMPANY. : 


THE | 

TRAVELERS he 

INDEMNITY _~ 
COMPANY 


Beers 


BeBe 


6 


22 & 5 


. THE =. 
TRAVELERS — : 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


=e: = 9 — 9) 


HARTFORD a 


The L nited ‘States: Government: dobotrike: thousands of | Railway Postal ‘lerks, 1 
Clerks mats Washington, D. C., City Mail Carriers, City Post Office Clerks, | AA 
Customs, internal Revenue Clerks and Clerks at, Panama Canal every year. ; 


_ MEN—WOMEN-GIRLS 
prea d 3 BUR a oe <z 


All U. S. Governient phcitions are Steady for Life Poel: Sas ee eee ee 
ons. Summer vacations with full pay are allowed. e 

romotion to Big Paid positions is very rapid. The ¢@ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
position, is not affected by poor times, strikes, wars, @ Dept. G 300 
panics. or the whims of some petty boss. 4 Rochester. N. YW. 

( r :sidents. and city residents stand the .@ | 

é for appointment—common edu- .& 

ation. is sufficient. Pull is not required. ¢ 


Rush to me entirely free of 

charge, (1) A full description ~ 
of the position checked below; 
3 (2) Sample oneine Lessons; : (3) 
~. Mail coupon at once. Don’t delay. if apace) Sor Ta aaa A set aes fe 
_ Every day you delay lessens your % Job’; (4) A list: of U. S. Government 


‘chance of early appointment. & jobs. 
Nee tA. i x —Railway Postal ‘Clerk ($1,900 to $2,700) 

: z, & Post Office Clerk ($1,700 ‘to $2,300) 

USE. THE é ——City Mail oa (gt 5100 to sap) 

Rural Mail ‘Carrier 2,100 to 300 

- COUPON oe oil eco Positions s » ($1,140. to $1,860) 

Z x 6 BOT resp Revenue ape Ne spay 

ei ‘a ’ ’ d 

\) y TO-DAY Clerk ‘at Washington ($1,140 to. $1.860) 

aN (rurn an- @ —— Clerk ‘at Panama Canal ~ ($1,392 to $2,000 

< other page 4 ——Income Tax Auditor: ($2,040 to $3,600) 

aN ane sg 43 ; ; 

forget) Name... PAO oar atae cara loyo Peterlee sale ot dighals ts ep areca} 


? AGAIESS ioc ibe cue esos ee ceeees eh Noe ed ONS ee iacneaGr G00 
Use This Coupon; ‘Before, You Mislay -it—WRITE PLAINLY 


Peps ons 


Advertisements—Pianos—Shot Guns 


At Factory Prices Direct te You 
4 WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


BtudioPlano, $245; with Player,gs75 THE OLD HOUSE OF WING & SON, 

founded 1868, wishes you to try one of its 
rare instruments in your home for 4 weeks 
FREE. Hear its rich, inspiring tone. 40- 
year guarantee; 40,000 in use. Sent direct 
to you—freight paid by us. “Our direct-from- 
factory prices will save you $150. to $300; if 
not satisfied return at our expense. Pianos, 
player-pianos and grands. Easy terms ar- 
ranged. Call or write at once for 


The Book of Complete . 
Information about Pianos F R E E 


Sent FRED with catalog of 88 styles; factory. prices, 
and free trial offer. Write today, or call at factory. 


WING & SON, (i504 W.. sth st. & oth Av, NEW YORK 


Single 
Barrel 
Guns 


The Best Low-priced Guns Made 
: No. 6 “PEERLESS” 


Hammerless 


$ : 


12-16-20 Gauges 


QUAL to Guns selling at 
double the price. Our No. 6 
“Peerless”' Hammerless (01d 
Knickerbocker) is made of spe- 
cial drop-forged armory steel; 
choke-bored barrels; Deeley & Edge fore-end. 


SN 
SN 

SON 
Ss 

SANS 


Ask your dealer for Crescent “Peerless” No. 6 


‘Write for Catalog “WA” illustrat- 
ing “‘Crescent”’ and other guns; also 
complete line of Sporting Goods. 


JH. &_D. FOLSOM ARMS CO. “a7 J 


16 


oe 


The Famous Wing 
Piano $245 “seer” 


=| 
“4 


aE Romie: 


si ~-Martin J. Dupraw Ge 
“World’s rapien: Shorthand Writer 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association shorthand. speed contest 
eld in Philadelphia on ‘August 16,’ Mr.’Martin. J..Dupraw, writer of Gregg _ 
ihorthand, duplicated his victory: of 1925.by winning: ag World’s Champion- | 


a3 pee: ae 1226. ‘ 
NEW. WORLD’S. RECORDS | eon ! 


Dintieaieh the. speed of the 1926 tests was increased by 20 words a. minute, 
Mr.,Dupraw broke all records ‘for accuracy. -By taking three five-minute 
3 dictations at 220; 260, and 280 words a’ minute, and transcribing the entire 
3, 800 words on the typewriter with but 8° errors, against the previous 
- best record. of 19 errors when the dictations were 20 ‘words a minute. slower, 
Mr. Dupraw conclusively demonstrated the -inherent accuracy of Gress 
: Shorthand and its “limitless” speed’ possibilities. ; 


THREE GREGG CHAMPIONS. 


aes ethos! Shorthand is. the only system: that. has‘ produced. more than one champion 
_ in the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association contests, inaugurated in 1909. Since 
1921 the cup has been won five times by Gress writers. The winners were: 
» 1921 Albert Schneider 1924. Charles L. Swem 
1923 > Charles L. Swem “1925 Martin J. pray 
1926 Martin J. Dupraw . 


a Mr. Schneider and Mr. Dupraw both studied Gregg’ Shorthand in the New York 
High School of Commerce. Mr. Schneider is now a member of the shorthand report- 
ing staff of the United States Congress. Mr. Swem was for eight years personal 
_ stenographer and reporter to Woodrow, Wilson while he was President of the 
‘United. States. 
J YOU, TOO, CAN “WIN ‘WITH GREGG SHORTHAND 


-_ You, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand because it is easier to learn, easier to 
write. easier to read—and is the swiftest of ail systems. 

; GREGG SHORTHAND, THE STANDARD SYSTEM 

¥ _ Gregg Shorthand is the standard, American system a.d is taught in more than. 
95% of all high schools in the United States that teach shorthand. In the private | 
commercial” ‘schools ‘‘Gregge’’ .and ‘‘Shorthand’’ are synonymous. ' 


Bt: Write nearest office for: “Romance of Shorthand Reporting ’’ 


THE ‘GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY fin 
Chicago rhe NS San Francisco London 


tov 


You can | 
f emember 


ner 4 


INVENTORY > 
Insurance Record | 


Yous ernst inate an invento 
_ after the five-why not ory 
it before when you can do 


Justice to yourself. 

11 A household inventory 

|| willmake this an easy ~ 

. accurate ~and interést~ 


ing task. *,) . 


Send for oan copy Fr eel f i 


~The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
One Park -Areane. New. AO Gy... 
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By ARTHUR MURRAY 
rid Famous Dancing Authority 
I don’t care how poorly. you dance 


Snore excuse now for ech wallflower 
© excuse now for passing up good 
times because you can’t dance! My 
nethod of teaching dancing is so sim- 
e and easy to understand that you 


e evening, right in your own room, 
without music: or partner. And in 
‘en days time you will be ready to 
ke your place as the best dancer in 
our set! ie ‘ 

How to Be Popular 


Think what it means to be pop- 
ular, sought after, admired! 
dances | teach you in my course are 


i not only the stonddnedized steps,. but 
Yea 


: ull Make ak | a pi 
Finished Dancer in 10 Dat 


—1 pes care if you've never. 


The... 


See how easy it 
is to learn the 
Arthur Murray way — 


eax 
U 


also the brand ‘new ones—the peppy, 
zippy Charleston that has captivated 
society, the sensational, modern — 
dances that have swept the world! 


The sooner you learn to do the new 
dances, the sooner you start upon this 
sure path to popularity—the sooner you oa 
get some real fun out of life. You'll al- 
ways be welcome everywhere. Better 
still, you’ll be in great demand—for 
every one wants to dance with the good 
cancer, the one who knows all the latest 
steps 


Five Lessons Free alg 


To prove that I can make you a, fin- 
ished dancer in ten days’ time, I am 
willing to send you five lessons from 
my remarkable course—absolutely free! — 
Just send ‘the coupon (with 25c to cover 
cost of printing and mailing) and these 
valuable lessons will be forwarded at |. 
once. Also a free copy of my new book E 
“The Short Cut to Popularity.’ 


Don’t wait—you owe it to yourself to 
‘clip and mail this poupee NOW. Arthur 
Murray, Studio 658, 7 Hast 43d Street, 


° . e. 


ee 


a RTHUR_ MURRAY, STUDIO 658 

East 43d Street, N. Y. C. 

You may send me the FIVE: FREE | 
LESSONS. I enclose 25c (stamps or 
coin) to pay for postage, printing, etc. 


You are to. include anes “The Short 

. Cut to Popularity.” . | 

Name SEE nee nent ee nen enna nee e rere anes I 

1 AAV te SAS aia te ta | 
Statens cress wees | 
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$9,000 in Four 
Months 
“I havemade $9000 in 
four months on nine 
buildings’’ writes 
m. J. Petrasek, 
Chicago, Il}. 


$200 making $2i¢ 
ei eeronth ‘as Archi- 
tectural 
Thanks 
Tech. Ff. Shafner, 
" Haley, Tenn. 


In Chicago 
Earn While 
You Learn 


: (a) ae), 
Chicago Tech. Building 
Short wap or Evening 
€ 


Coursesoffered in Build- 
ing Construction and 
Drafting in our Chicago 
School, Part time posi- 
tions defray living_ex- 

mses. 72-page ‘‘Blue 

‘ook’? tells all. Ask for 
itif interested in coming 
to Chicago to attend the 
College. 


This $25.00 Drawing Outfit Sent 


without extra cost. Good for a lifetime. Mail the coupon 
_ and learn how to secure this valuable outfit. 


Advertisements—E ducational 


$6,000,000,000 in Building 
Train at Home for Big Money 
in This Fertile Field 


Six Billion Dollars in one year! Think of it! Today Building is 


1 probably America’s greatest and most profitable industry. Here 


is a field whose future is insured by the normal growth in population and the 
industrial expansion of our country. There is a big building shortage now and 
many competent observers picts that our largest cities will be practically re- 


built. in the next ten years 


ue to ever higher standards of living. Six Billion 


Dollars spent each year in building means fortunes for thousands who have 
the vision to grasp the opportunity open now to get in on the ground floor. 


Get Into Big Pay 
This Easy Way 


Architectural or Building Draftsmen 
are needed everywhere. Get out of 
the low or moderate pay job. Step 
into a real job. You can do it with 
training in Architectural Drafting. 
Salaries are big because of the tre- 
mendous demand and the shortage of 
trained Building Draftsmen. Work is 
steady and you havea splendid chance 
to go into business for yourself, This 
is the opportunity offered to you by 


this old established school of Archi- 


tecture and Building Con- 
struction. Step out of the $40 a 
week class. Learn how to earn 
$50 to $100 a week—and 
later $5,000 to $10,000.a year 
as chief or superintendent. 


if 
| 


Train at Home— 


Earn as You Learn 


Noneed to quit your present job. Keep 
your present income and prepare for a 
biggerone. Oursimple‘‘Practice Plan Method”’ 
will qualify you quickly in your spare time, In- 
to it has gone over 25 years of experience and 
the best knowledge of our large staff of archi- 
tects and builders. Itissimple,complete,result- 
ful. Practical, successful builders guide you. 
Lessons in plain English. A common school- 
ing is all youneed. Get the facts now—today. 
TRIAL — 


FREE LESSON | 


ANO GLUE PRINTS 


Just to show you how easy it is to learn 
Architectural Drafting by our method, 
we will send youa Trial Lesson and Blue 


Prints Free. Test yourself and see how 
yee like the work. Send no money-—just 
he coupon. Get this Free Lesson now 
with our Big Book of Opportunity also 
free. Make your first step today —it 
costs you nothing. 


tL COUPON 
ODAY.- 


Get the FREE 
Trial Lesson Now 


Into This Big Pay Field 


Send me, without obligation, 

Trial Lesson, Blue Prints and Boeke ee 
Opportunity, I want to know hon to be- 
come a Building Draftsman. It is under- i 


Dept; 1042, Chicago Teehnical Building 6 
S19 East 26th Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS # 


re Le oe eee ae 


| 
The First Big Step | 


stood no salesman will call on me. 
| INUING f 3" pines tee 'en eee pis sia, sta blafdle so Sid's Woluh ee © ose 0 wuwalunis ptinicie FT Architectural Drafting } 
‘¥1 Machine Drafting 
| OAT OSS sin gw slo oad os ee tease e\evaje sol nrwhete,kisihe la. vie ties Michele sme .. [£1 Electrical Drafting 
I 1 Structural Drafting 
GAty. OPPO Wikio) e ttc cle oieiel tie sae eee ose sLETCs « eleiaiolalels eeisivie sieve ec cile Dept. 1041 
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‘Words of Recent Interest 


rotogravure,’ Flag Day, vitamin, © “fou: 
‘4 dimension, skidfin, . Fascista, _ realtor. 
overhead, soviet, Blue Cross, camp-fire 
girl, Esthonia, Devil Dog, broadcast. 
These are but a few from the thousands | 
of late words—all clearly defined in this 
‘Great Work. — ‘ ‘ : 


we Cross-Word Puzzlers 


better opportunity to. work out. 
t solutions when equipped with the 
ANTERNATIONAL. It is used as 
‘ected by puzzle editors. : 


lent to a 15-Volame Sad ea all ina Lage: volume. . ls eth Edition in Rich, Ril 

Red Leather or Government Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular Edition in strong Red 

ee 4 __ Fabrikoid, can now be secured by World iqipenss readers on ‘the 
ee ‘ - following remarkably easy terms. . 


_THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH FREE. 1926 ATLAS) 
DELIVERED FOR $1.00 with _ 


easy monthly payments thereafter (on approved orders in United 
States and Canada) on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About ONE-HALF _—«T 


in Thickness and. Weight as compared with the at 
Regular-Paper Edition | agi 


sO Sane India-Paper EDITION. ei 


Printed» on. thin, opaque, strong, superior In- 
dia Paper. It has an excellent printing sur- — 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impres- — 
sions of type and illustrations. What a satis- 
faction to own the new Merriam Webster in 
a form so light and so convenient to usef 
‘ This edition is only about one-half the thick- 
ness and weight of the regular edition. Size 
12% in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% lbs. 


<— Regular-Paper EDITION 


Printed on stron: neers bat of the hi hess 
: 4 ~ quality. | oe 12% in in. x 5Y 

. Wrejeht 37, Ib inted f th 
“To have this work in the home is like Pits editions’ are printed from the same 


sending the whole family to college.” The. Constantly Improved and kept Up to Date. 
only dictionary with the New Divided Page, 
‘9 semeialeea as “A Stroke of Genius.” 


To. those who mail this coupon at on cet 


|G & ©. MERRIAM co., Serinsfield, Mass, 
j Home Office Dept. S 


Publishers of Genuine weer Dictionaries 
for Over 80 Years 


Please send me free of all obligation | or 
“expense a copy of ‘‘Dictionar. Wrinkles,’’ 
containing an amusing ‘Test in: Pronunvia- 
tion’? (with key) entitle “The Americaniza- 
tion of Carver;’’ also ‘‘125 Interesting Ques- 
tions’? with references to their answers, and 
striking -‘‘Facsimile Color-Plate’’ of the new 
binding. Please include specimen pages of 
India and Regular paper with terms of your 
free Atlas. offer on Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary to World Mea ear ee Fenders 


Over 407,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in 
addition. 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 32,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 
sides thousands of other References. 3,000 
- Pages. Over 6,000 illustrations. 


_- - THE FREE’ATLAS 
. th 1926. “New Reference Atlas of the 
Ag the. »» containing 164 pages, Maps, beau- 
‘tifully printed in colors, including changes 
Camas tl ereess Bar al P scaiae, mete rit 
us figures, Parcel-Po: 5 a 
Say ee, bound in red cloth, size 9%x 
12% inches. 


NAME ils Ain y uuu aos RE ARON EINE eta Hie vange Ss. 


Address .......-.++> Sioa aia tateiWe algvelsiile B'eyha ll abeiy . 


- cident bad ik 
of America, ‘Utica, N. Y 


_ ELIGIBLE FOR p eniiegior te " 


‘clerical or office positions. aie 
i") Per j 


TRAVELIN ve NOT NECESSARY 


An applications | are subject to the approval of the Board 


of Directors. ina a ae. a od Te hs 
iy re em eee or aa mk wie SE eelae eee 4 “ 


BINeETr | BENEFITS AND COST | “ROUBLE” 


: $ 25.00 Total tan of Time, 104 weeks: “| $ 50.00 
Oe IA '.12.50 | -Partial Loss of Time, 26 weeks 25.00: 
ig tng 5,000.00 | Loss of Life 10,000.00 
Son 5,000.00 | Loss of Both Arms or Legs 10,000.00 | 
Z _ 5,000.00 Loss of One Arm and One Leg { 10,000.00 
7 5,000.00 Loss of Both Eyes ; -- 10,000.00 — 
t > 2,500.00. | Loss of One Arm or One Leg Hoes 5,000. 00 : 
On) eae Cae © 250.00 | Loss of One Eye ot Geb a 2o000ds 
P $2.00 | | Membership Fee. ar 4.0 
; 9.00 | Estimated Yearly Cost | 
: Membership F Indo rboratad 
over 225,000 : 1888 \ 


FILL OUT AND. MAIL. 


‘ Without obligation on my part, please send full. information reg r 
ing a membership in the-C. T. M. A. A. of A. Peay eee 7, a Fi 


a eee Sirintkishbie Bor somes sheen 


HOR ee mee ee be eee ieee tbe been ds oe 
‘ 


Address ....... aN sacs oth lala wD 2 bacteeva te 3 INS ay Ss 


eile doe sgh alg *aleselare aie Ps) z 
. ereee jare:s SLES YET? 20-8 eee qrewie és phere 


City or town........ o Wasser etuid tei & 


HOLL One ee ede eee aiewebesesecessnon 


Occupation ........ pe a ‘se we 


Sma cecak aR ON PLBCR PLEO YOK BC De receees 


ee Booklet Is for Adults 
Will Not Be Sent to 


x. our use of English proclaims you to the world. _ Wha oy. 
y tells what you are. Your language largely determines your }- 
ylace among successful men. The greater your vocabulary the 


greater your power of expression and influence upon your] 
fellow men. ; : 


\ - 


Commence now—let Grenville Kleiser teach you through his 
Mail Course in Practical English, how to Li elite 
bye 7 BP: Baan rae ' 2 f ee ; 4 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Earn Promotion and More Pay— Jf 
| Use the Right Word in the Right | Become an Engaging Conversaticn- | 
 Place— ! : alist— fei ; eae 
| Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, | Be a Man of Culture, Power | 
_ Advertisements, Stories, Ser- | > and Influence in Your Com-]- 
mons, etc.— } munity, mane a 


U) 


ius BOOTH TARKINGTON 
| Distinguished Novelist and Short-Story JOHN BURROUGHS 
Writer, Author of ‘“‘Monsieur Beaucaire,” Famous Naturalist and Writer, Said: 


“‘Seventeen,’’ ‘Penrod,’ etc. , ‘ \ 
‘Your course is almost painfully needed I see valuable and helpful hints in 
by many professional writers and speakers. these lessons. Any young man or woman 
A student who intelligently follows your | who has an undeveloped literary talent 


course will know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes. His au- | OUsht to profit greatly by this course.” 


dience will certainly know, because he will { ‘ 
talk well, no matter what his subject.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Wr “How to: Become a | Dept. 938, New York City  —__ 
‘¢ - Gentlemen:—Send me free of charge by | 


="Master of English.” ¢ mail, “How to Become a Master of ing- 

S . sh,’’ together w ull particulars 
| This booklet is absolutely free. It teems Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical tinge 
' with information on English, and Mr. lish and Mental Efficiency & 
‘Kleiser’s new, common-sense method of ? 
teaching it. You will find it of great in- Nartiatn coe c 3. obek », : 
terest’ and value. Send the coupon and Q 0 nnn Yeree reehahE 
get it free. No agent will call upon you. Local Ad@ress....... PERN HAN? ce : i 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 2 Street and No. or R. F. D. 
‘Publishers of the Famous ‘‘New Standard Post Office... ..0.0ss.sececccecesaccecovees 


d Dictionary.’’ 
354-360 Fourth Avenue — New York City 1 CORI ka Sane en: BtatO las cnece cule 


U décgined 


YES only $3 brings you this genu- 
sae “ine Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood direct from our factory. 
Then, only small monthly payments 
make it yours, or, if convenient, pay 

| cash, Hither way you get the world’s 
standard typewriter, and at a big 
saving to you. 


“Why Pay Rental? 


‘Think of it! You pay only a little 
more each month than rental—and 


OG 


the machine is yours! We offer ee 
the same three models of the Under 
wood Typewriter that are: being 
made and sold by the Underwood — 
Company today. The only difference 
is that Shipman-Ward machines are 
rebuilt like new by experts. You 
can’t tell Shipman-Ward Rebuilts 
from brand new machines, either in 
appearance, durability, or baat 0 
work. 


SHIPMAN-W ARDMFG.CO, 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
“The Rebuilders of the Underwood” 


Estab. 1892. 
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2991 Shipman Bldg., Ravenswood and ‘Montrose Aves., Chicago — 


a ee 


Reproduced from an 
actual photo of a 
Shipman-Ward Re- 
built Underwood. 


in Your Home! 


Easy Payments 


You pay only a little each month. The 
amounts are so conveniently small that 
the machine will be yours before. you 
know it. All the time you are paying 
you will be profiting by the use of the 
machine. And the Underwood is rebuilt 
like new. Every. typewriter is factory 
rebuilt by typewriter experts. An up-to- 
date machine with two-color ribbon, Sack 
spacer, stencil device, automatic ribbon 
reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we 
furnish FREE, waterproof cover and a 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction 
Book. 


All shipments made direct to you from 
our big modern factory shown above— 
the largest typewriter rebuilding plant 
in the world. 
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Mail the Coupon! 


Remember, you don’t’ even have to 
buy the machine until you have used it 
on 10 days’ free trial, so that you can 
see for yourself how new it is and how 
well it writes. You must be satisfied 
or else the entire transaction will net 
cost you a single penny. So, mail the 
coupon to-day. Get all the facts—full 
details of this big offer. Act Now! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
Shipman Building, Montrose and 
Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ml. 


Send by return mail Bargain Offer No, 
2991 of .a Standard Visible Writing 


Underwood. This is not an order 
does not obligate me to buy. 


INI se ots Sialare Bielaertie\clcleieh aio osrala siete es) 


Street’ OF HED. NOs siejacc sicteie cosines state 


POst: (OFFICE. Seis <e% o> State.ccccaswaes 


Tells Aa with $5 to start, I made more than $100, 000 asa 1. Real 
_ Estate Specialist. Tells how I help other ambitious men and — 
women make big money my way. Tells how you, yourself, can 
learn the secrets of my success—use my money-making system— 

: building up a big-profit business of your own—right at home— 

in your spare time. Send at once for this intensely interesting book 
of fascinating facts and positive proof of amazing success. 


HEN I Po a enieonee ey 
that this Proof! 


: new book | «rt may astouna some to know 
tells you about a | that I have made between 


‘ | $8,000 and $10,000 over a three-. 
: way to make big month period, which may be di- 


money — that’s | rectly attributed to your splen- 
did Real Estate System.’’°—A. 

‘Ay just what I yee W. Fosgreen, New York. 
i) —BIG MONEY! | “t was .a Ford salesman 


earning $300 a month. Your 
Real Estate System increased 
my earning power 200%. TI 
now own a Chrysler Sedan, up- 
to-date office equipment and 
have increased my bank ac- 
count.’’—Alfred J.. Bennett, 


other book 


Dr HM. Garrett 
ever possessed. 


made $630 his 
first week. F. W. 
peo ey smade 
“ $1,500 in_ one 
deal. H. G. Stew- 
art made $14,400 
‘in less than a 
year. L.C. Clark 
cleaned up $4,500 
in one trans- 
action. And 
other wide- 
awake. men and 
women are mak- 
ing more money 
in the Real Es- 


book one of the 
most amazing 
books 


“Your System is wonderful. 
' Without giving up my job as 
Stationary engineer I made. $900 
in three months in my spare 
time.’’—(Matthew J. Stokes, 
Penna. ‘ 

‘Without your Reai Estate Sys- 
_tem I would still be making $35 
a week instead of around $200 
as a starter.’’—B, K. McLendon, 
Ore. 

“I have sold many thousand 
dollars’ worth of Real Estate 
and have deals pending that 
will go beyond the $300,000 
mark. Owe all my success: to 
your comprehensive System.’’— 
Carrie Marshall, Miss. i 


you can get into q 
Real Estate — 
the business of a 


ten make as 
much in one deal 
tate _ business as the’ aver-_ 
than they ever age man makes © 
dreamed possible. in a whole year of “hard 
But don’t take my word for it . work. 


Tt 
RIG RY Sas 


along, year aka 
a on an income too 
Hes tO" _meet eae 


™ ee: to tell you of the 
x é ; money-making op- 


fe ‘holds for you. “So, get 
ny free book—and get it 


hat you, yourself, can do. 

rite your name and address 
the coupon at the foot of 
his page. Tear it out and 
ail it. Then you will receive 


a 


; Free: nployraent sevticd 


Real Estate Corporations, sub-division 
operators, auctioneers, realty bond 
houses, building and loan associations, 
insurance companies and others requir- 
ing trained representatives (men or 
women) should register at once for our 
| free ‘employment service. Address Busi- 
j ness Development, Dept. 65-W, 18 East 
: St.. New York. 


| Buy and Sell Real Estate 


; Anyone wishing to buy any kind of real 
| estate, anywhere, write at once (on 


quirement Blank. Owners, wishing to 
- | sell, write at once (on postal card only) 

requesting Free Listing Blank. Address 
National Real Estate Exchange, Dept. 


Toate = East 18 Ste » New York, 


Tt contains facts you 


at others are doing—and- 


postal card only) requesting Free Re- 


portunities, which points a 


straight, sure path to a bet-. 
ter business nee and a bigger 
* bank account. in 


Don’t wait. - ae Gelay: 


Don’t cheat yourself out of 


this big chance to make 


money. Get the facts—the 
brass-tack facts—before it is — 


too late. AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS BUILDERS, Inc., 
Dept. 65-W., 18 East 18 
Street, New York. 


American Business ‘Builders, ie 


(Authorized Canital $500,000) 
Dept. 65-W, 18 East 18 St., NewYork 


Send me your free book, 


Aenea reese ran ae 


“How to’ 
| Become a Real Estate Specialist,” 
| containing facts and proof of how I 
1 can make big money in Real Estate. 


‘ 


Advertisements—M uscular Development 


Panther orCo 


Which Do YOU Want to Be?> 


NDER the silky hides of the lions, tigers 

and panthers long, rippling muscles and 
thews of steel crawl and flex in eternal readi- 
ness. Their power is terrific. Their action swift 
and sure. Are your muscles like that? Are you 
a panther? 


Does strength mean becf.to you? A bull is 
strong, but can you imagine a one round bout 
between a panther and a‘bull? Place your bets, 
gentlemen! What odds would you want if you 
were backing the bull?. You know men just 
like bulls. Big necked fellows who require an 
acre to turn around in. Is that your idea of 
strength? Are pictures of these cow-like ‘‘strong 
men’ going to put a ring in your nose? Are 
you willing to be led? 


It was the speed and agility of the panther 
that made ‘‘Gentleman Jim’’ Corbett heavy- 
weight champion of the world. The heaviest 
tackle on the. gridiron. can’t touch ‘‘Red’”’ 
Grange when his supple body gets into action. 
That’s the kind of bodies I build! 

Your biceps, chest, thighs and calves are 
bound to get larger as_your muscles gain the 
strength I_put there. They can’t help bulging 
ia epee our meres, we be growing ne a 
grow show. ir swear you won't look pave gi 

"3 given me. You have given me the 
like an elephant if you follow my instructinns. muscles of a panther.: 


Titus: Daddy of én all / 


w? 


“If I had all the gold in the world f 
couldn’t pay you enough for the body you 


I trained most of the present day trainers! 
I taught them what a real body was. To- 
day they make their living—and a good one 
—with the muscles I gave them. All over 
the ,world products of my system of body 
building have become leading physical 
directors, the strongest, best-developed men 
in their locality. . You can ‘have that repu- 
tation, Do you want it? ‘The training 
that built the weight-lifting champion of 
all Europe and hundreds of other marvels 


ee ee ee ee 


TITUS, Dept. 27 


this 


or obligation ‘‘Better Built Bodies,’’ 


your New Big Book illustrated with Q » 
seores of actual photographs of famous 
strong men you have trained. x 


PUEDTIAO Siahs tio tscsiehalavelaceiejabhare eee aI brow ewes slide wc 
Address........... Vinus Pita s waraee fens te ovals alte aic:e 
City iS vaecee eke seeeee.- State Sao é 


Get your copy of 
big, new 
105 East 13th St, New York City q POOKNOW Fil | Mt 
Dear Sir: Please send me without cost a A ees =a contents } 
astound you. It 


of strength can remold your bod: 
you new life. “ ody ope eye 
Let Titus Train You! 

Let me show you what it feels like to be 
a aed > pet ate Rarer of ’em ail’’ 
rove s Loan & itle | 
POUR heiy: Z at title by building 
The enormous advantage of TITUS train- 
ing over all other kinds lies in the perfect 
co-operation of brain, nerves and muscle 


which it alone can) achieve. 


PSORRICE 


contains true stories. more 
wonderful than fiction. Stories 
of miracles worked in muscle—mira- 
cles that canbe worked by you! 
Don’t wait! Don’t even turn the page. 
Tear’: the coupon out and see for youre 

self. BETTER BUILT BODIES is 
FREE to you! 


TITUS, Dept. 27 


28 105 Hast 12th St.. New York, N. ¥ 


_ Advertisements—Educational 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


IN TWO YEARS 
if you lack High School training. You can- 
you ARE BADLY not attain social or business prominence. 
al ANDICAPPED You are barred from a successful business 
: career, from the leading professions, from 
well-paid civil service jobs, from teaching and college entrance. In fact, employers 
in practically all worthwhile positions demand High School training. That’s the 


way you are handicapped if you lack this vital training. But you can remove this 
obstacle to your success. The American School Course meets every requirement. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A BIG FUTURE 


This Course will broaden your mind, and make you keen, alert and capable. It iscomplete, silne 
plified, and gives you the same training as a resident school will. Lessons are written specially 
for home study and competent instructors guide and coach you from start to finish. It absolutely 
gives you the knowledge that now stands as a barrier between you.and desirable positions, 


@ DLE Most. people idle away fifty hours a week. Probably 
us | Be do, too. Use only one-fifth of that time for study- 


urs ONLY ng and you can easily remove your present handicap 
HO within two years. The question of your success hinges 
on whether or not you will devote a. part of your spare time to this home study 


course of High Schoo] training, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TRAINING There is only Dept. H-1195, Chicago 
one known Explain how I can qualify 
DECIDES PAY foo it for the position checked. 
A way Aa nes «High School Grad. ...Steam Engineer 
crease your earning power—only one *' General Edu. Course .. Draftsman & Designer 
i way to get the position you want and’ |. .Com. School Branches _—.. . Lawyer 
the pay you want. You must train. ...¥lectrical Engineer ...Business Manager 
The difference between ---Hlec. Lt. & Pow. Supt. -. Auditor 
35.00 and $100.00 a -- - Hydroelectric Eng. «Accountant & Auditor 
: $35. se 3 ...Telephone Engineer «.. Bookkeeping 
<6FA week 1s. measured only ... Telegraph Engineer .. Stenographer 
/ RP <> by training—knowing .. Wireless Operator «Hire Insurance Expert, 
(97 sour money © HOW., Let us assist ‘.-Architect ...Sanitary Engineer 
[4/ BACK IF YOU ARE \ | you. to acquire the .-..Buildiag Contractor «+-Master Plumber 
NOT SATISFIED AFTER knowledge’ you need. ---Civil Engineer . Heating & Vent. Eng, 
\ cy COMPLETING. THE i) d not Structural Engineer ---Apitomobile Engineer 
KOON COURSE /: Our training does n ...-Mechanical Engineer ...Automobile Repairman 
Cee > interfere With YOUr °*"ghop Superintendent «..Airplane Mechanic 
S RANT present “work. Check {''per. analysis Service ...Radio Expert 
and mail the coupon 
for full particulars 2nd Nome...........secceveccoerceccesrees veaenas 
Free Bulletin. 
AGGTESS.. 0... ccc ee ence cer scccorsessestreetes 


\ 


+ 


a aC 8 Mate a Bae Ler Ware we ps 
\ ri ‘ a if Y f . ap a 
R. : o y es & » SS & 


Sometimes to enroll \for an 


. These are the things they fear: 
—that what they receive may amount to nothing more than 
a set of books. ti a he Renn Re 

-—that a course presented in this way may be so technical 
’ that they will be unable to grasp it alone. Ae ede ee 
'. that unforseen circumstances may arise that will place 
|. them in an embarrassing position in connection with the 

_ iren-bound contract which most schools ask them to sign. — 


| THE AMERICAN EXTENSION INSTITUTE | 
| HAS ELIMINATED ALL THESE FEARS: : eee: 
—its course is a real university one, now being taught in the class- 
‘rooms of several of the leading universities. apa Mee 
—its course is NOT a set of books. It comes to the student in loose- | 
leaf lecture form as his study progresses. In this way he masters } 
one lecture at a time and is not able to read ahead and become dis- — 
couraged or lose interest as is usually the case when text books are _ 
used. Each lecture takes up some new subject and his interest is _ 
_. continually held. eae S 
—its accounting faculty, made up of professional accountants, is 
represented in every important city in the country. These pro- | 
fessional accountants actually tutor and assist its students in their — 
studies, thereby assuring the successful completion of the course. = 
—and finally, if because of inaptitude, ‘illness, or straitened circum-_ 
stances, it becomes necessary for a student to cancel his enreliment, | 
he is not only permitted to cancel all future payments, but a refund 
hls be nade to him of the unearned portion, if advance payment has _ 
been made. : 3 


Prepares you for. the. position as Chief Accountant. Co ae 
Cea pntant, Auditor, Comptroller or for the 0. oe 


° 


2 ee A SS SS SY GE LN ORY GRE HNN GD em SY NS eat eee Mee See oud me 
AMERICAN EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
Dept. W. A., 2095 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in (please check): ; a 
Complete. Accountancy (C. P. A.) [j Accountancy 
Business Law i -Federal'.Income Tax  . : Mee ie 
: Without obligation on my part, send me your booklet; 
_ “Your Chances for Success.’’ ate : ye epee 
s : & ; 


* 


Name sete e tees eee e ee tee tenn ce sem eeereteteneeedeseeetetesecgs. 


Street and CIty: saie's sleep wlaieie Valse es + eames oe wale tee RRS 


It helps a lot when you tell advertisers you saw it ‘in WORLD ALMANAG — 
30 ; 


Fie 


» 


Sie ad a 


ry _ “How. to Develop Your 
een Power of Achievement” | 
" ie A ND OS A BR ba ‘ ee 7 


ny I 7 REE NEY @ og 
increase Your Harnings | 
Cre Ol rnings — 
“p's fe oe 7 Ny 
7 apt ; > iis 
. Another man started even with you in life, no richer, no more talented, no more 
ambitious. But in the years that have passed he has somehow managed to move 
ar ahead. What is the secret of it? Why should he, apparently, have. the power 
o get so easily the things he wants while you must work 30 hard for all that comes 


far bo. VOun- oe By F ; bi ED A) 
Another woman, madam, no more able than yourself, has the good gifts of life {- 


irly thrust into her hands. You have compared yourself to her and questioned | 
bat there is in her character and talents that you’ somehow lack. pie | 


e* 


Learn the’ Reason From Science 


Scientists have found the secret. They laws of Psychology—‘‘organized common : 
an show you how you, too, can obtain  sense.’” Hither by instinct or by study | 

the better things of life. How you can Some individuals master these laws. To [| 
arouse the hidden powers of your mind them the minds of their associates he- : 
Aid make tac: Biinesead tore influence, come like fine instruments on which they . 
a larger income, greater happiness. ; can, play ats wilh, Puey, nave ue, te pet. 
oe 5 Toes ¥ the train of circumstances moving and 
‘Human intelligence acts and reacts await results, in other words—they | - 
according to certain laws known as the apply Psychology. any ce os oat A 


f Lived 4 eh: A’ s = 
3 No Longer the Dream of Theorists = = = — | 
| ; To-day we see Psychology studied by to heir personal occupations, and from 1 
| the business man and its principles ap- the benefits derived from it greatly in- 
4 plied to the management of factory and, creasing their incomes, enlarging the 
; _- office. We see men in every profession, scope of their activities, rising to higher ’ 
i as well as thase in many lines of in- positions of ‘responsibility, influence and A 
dustry and business, applying Psycholosy power. : 


Psychology the Direct Method for Success | 


‘Recognizing the need for a popular Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, hi 
understanding of its priceless truths, an | D.Sc., Inventor and Mechanical Engineer; 
f organization was founded by Mr. Warren George Van Ness Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D., 


; x oa Psychologist and Author; Harry S. Tip- . : 
ton si inate the mee 4 
‘a _ Hilton some years ago to coordin per, Chairman. National Educational 


5 _ principles of Psychology _and apply them | Committee, Associated Advertising Clubs 
i to every-day life —thus the Society of of the World, and others. \ 
- Applied Psychology came into being. © Because of the very great value of the 
- Among. the members of the Advisory  Society’s Basic Course of Reading to the 
Board, who also contribute to the average man and woman, The Literary 
| Society’s literature, are such well-known Digest is cooperating to bring it within 
men as Hehry A. Buchtel, D.D., LU.D., . the means of every earnest seeker for 
‘ - Chancellor, University of Denver, former self-betterment. 


i sen a Hise let Duala beoyits a O ELAG Hat 
- FREE—‘‘How to Develop Your Power of Achievement’ 
p ee , EE Rp SF aa a ae aR eel so 
Pen Sepbebing poo et Paee EL yon olvey : 

reduced to easy, simple language; How 
to Apply Psychology in_Salesmanship: 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


in Public Speaking; in Retail Selling— 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
-Psychology Applied by the Professional i . 5 


I 
i 
ie | Dept. 934: 
Man — vere esources — 

ct Cnc Your will Power ns How to Avoid 1 Please send me by mail the free book- 
' Worry — How Ideas Are Created — The let, ‘“How to Develop Your Power of 
Ability to Read Men,—etc. Sign and \ . Achievement. 
-. mail coupon and you will receive full 
particulars of the Society of Applied 
| Psychology, and what membership in it | 
, tt, oT ees Oe et ~ 
! 


t 
pe 


will mean*toyous =“ : 


3treet Address...... o o6'0 eis\s/e\ele venice 65 6.6 ele 


Ret Naika : 31 


(CS ne Pica eee hie aa Bei I tACOes waeleiay vip 


ee ; hae ta 3 
“HIS Is THE STORY of a ~ 
man who has become | 


sits the servant of a creat idea, 


who is devoting his life to 
“making countless, families 
more prosperous and ¢ com- 
fortable. ile | 3 Fey 
ae hascosthim something 
_ to do it. Some time ago he 
voluntarily gave up a posi_ 
tion that was paying | him ; 
~ well; he invested his time, and ‘the mohey he had sued, in learn- 
ing through our special Service Course how to be truly useful it 
_ his new profession. It is a long course and a hard one, for the re- 
quirements of Phoenix Mutual. ‘service: are’ exacting: and precise, 


ages 


He is worthy. GE your friendship 


_ He is capable, sympathetic and Hea tnenaey He is atic: prosper= 
ous, for we chose him from hundreds of others because we crate: 
that only successful men can help to make others successful. © 

Some day the card of a Phoenix Mutual Counselor will come | 


in tc to you, probably at the suggestion-of one of your friends. Wen ae 5 


come him in, take him into your confidence. Peas 
His business is to give you sound advice —advice which. is based — 
not only on his specialized study, but also.on his unique experi- . 
ence in meeting men and sharing their problems. His whole idea 
of life insurance is to put the emphasis on the 4/e—on the’ things © 
that make for more fun in living, for. freedom fails worty, for 
larger and more lasting success. 


‘Suppose ane your At 1s wing into rach ahaa sat wil show — 
“ you how Phoenix Mutual Service, properly applied, can guarantee 
soo -your- family a substantial panties income when you are no longer 
+ able to provide for them. - Sassen ; eee) we 
: FS oe ae ‘are enue y interest on a morgage on your home. He mi 


a 


alae ce ng At PI 


it “How t to > Geri mi Things You Want” ly 


uldn tyou like totead alittle book that tells the whole fomaree, ; 
able story of Phoenix Mutual Service and shows how it Hive into > f 
< your lifeP 
This book costs you fealythe Fala effort | 
of writing yournameinthe couponbelow. = 
~~ Some of the subjects i itcoversare listedat 
the bottom of this page. For the sake of __ 
your own financial happiness, send for t th . 
ittoday. | a 


) PHOENIX MUTUAL 
- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY a 


ae Home ee Reais Conn. seks First Policy Issued 4851 


€~J TO GET THESE os en, MOAT PE Sie ae ( 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
209 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


HERE « are fast, Pie af a 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 
RETIRE with an income when you y ¢ 
are 60 or 65. ~ : } te eet EE ee oN EE Wi AWS Bilan ve 
2 REALLY own your home, ; 

SEND your children to college. 
4 CREATE an estate. : BOS Ree nt Bhs eR eA See 


5 MAKESURE your income will go oneven 
though you become totally disabled. — 


|| © Leave an income: for your family. Se ev BN ANID Be H 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To Get THE THIncs You Want.” 


Advertisements—Caskets . 


The Springfield Metallic Casket Co. 


‘Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Quality Caskets and Vaults 


Since 1884—Old Reliable—43 Years 


SPRINGFIELD, NO. 


110 CAST BRONZE 


FINEST OF ALL CAST BRONZE SARCOPHAGI 
Cast in. Two Pieces—Weight 1250 Pounds 
CATALOG SHOWS OVER 100 STYLES OF 
CAST BRONZE, WROUGHT BRONZE, SOLID 
COPPER AND ARMCO INGOT IRON CASKETS 


THE SPRINGFIELD LINE IS GUARANTEED 


NO. 


9 AIR SEALED VAULT WATER-TIGHT 12 GAUGE 
MADE OF ARMCO INGOT IRON 
THIS VAULT INSURES A DRY BURIAL 
BEST ON THE MARKET—GUARANTEED 50 YEARS 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


BRANCHES 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY OMAHA LOS ANGELES 


"He dont” 


4 


“Tts me!” 


. 


him to 


to introduce 
close 


others as a 
friend of yours? 


aps, however, you make other mis- 
sakes which offend other persons as 
uch as these would offend you. How 
‘do you know that you do not mispro- 
yunce, certain words? Are you always 


- Book on 
- English 


<0 ais 

Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known 
_ teacher of practical English in the 
country, has perfected and patented a 


“Cant hardly” 


| What Are YOUR _ 
Mistakes in English? | 


te: They May Offend Others as Much as These Offend You 2 4 


him? Would you care. 


#} 
hese errors are easy for you to seé. 


"You was?’ | 


~ 


study. Only 15 minutes ‘a day required. 
You learn by creating the HABIT o 
using correct English. i 
Mr. Cody’s method has. ever been used 
before. ? G 14 


A new book, “How. to Speak and 
Write Masterly English,” is “ready. It — 


explains Mr. Cody’s surprisingly easy 


method. Get a copy free and learn how 
to stop making embarrassing errors. 
You do not want others to judge you 
unfairly. Merely mail the coupon or 
a postal card. ; ‘ 


Sherwin Cody School of English a 
67 Searle Building 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH 

67 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book, 


“How to Speak and Write Masterly 
$ English.” 


Name . 


Pee meee rere ene erservesesne 


Re pet. 


OE Rea ee 


Nothing like 


F some one you met ‘becomes a HABIT. If you are efficient 

for the first time in English, it will give you greater con- e 

made the mistakes . fidence; if you are deficient, you surely ’ 
in English _ shown want to know it, so that you can cor- Ee 
above, what would rect your mistakes. ye ie ' 
you think of him? = Mr. Cody’s remarkable new inven- ; 
Would he inspire tion, the 100% Self-Correcting Method, ~ ‘ 
-your respect? Would has already improved the English of : 
you be inclined to more than 41,000 people. No useless ‘i 
make a friend of rules, no tedious copying, no hard 
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= TRADE-MARKS 


COPYRIGHTS 


INSPECTION AND 
Oar Of. fer: INSTRUCTIONS FREE 
Protect Your Invention 


Your first step should be to write for our blank form, 
“RECORD OF INVENTION.” This should be signed and 
‘witnessed and returned to us, together with model or sketch 
and description of the invention, for 


INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
No charge for the above information. 


TO MAKE YOUR CASE SPECIAL IN OUR. OFFICE, 
AVOID DELAY, SECURE PROTECTION AND EARLY 
FILING DATE, you should send $25.00 on account with 


model or sketch and description of invention. 


Our Four Books Mailed 


Free to Inventors 
Qur Illustrated Guide BOOK 
How to Obtain a Patent 


Contains full instructions regarding U. S. Patents. Our 
Methods, Terms, and 100 Mechanical Movements illustrated 
and described. 


Our Trade Mark Book 


Shows value and necessity of Trade Mark Protection. In- 
formation regarding Trade Marks and unfair competition 
in trade. 


Our Foreign Book 
We have Direct Agencies i in Foreign Countries, and secure 
Foreign Patents in shortest time and lowest cost. 


Progress of Invention 
Description of World’s Most Pressing Problems 
by Leading Scientists and Inventors. 

We Regard a Satisfied Client as our best advertisement, and furnish anyone, 
upon request, lists of clients in any State for whom we have secured patents. 
OUR LAWYERS PRACTICE BEFORE ALL U. S. COURTS 


H ighest References—-Prompt Attention—Reasonable Terms 
FREE COUPON 


‘ka | VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Patent Attorneys 
MAIN OFFICES, 776 Ninth Street, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


2 Wii New York Offices, Philadelphia Offices, Pittsburgh Office, 
Re 1007 Woolworth Bldg, 518-519. Liberty. Bldg. 514 Empire Bldg. 


se 
San Francisco Offices, 1010 Hobart Bldg. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE OF CHARGE your books as describsd above. 


% 
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Copyrighted. ¥ 


_ $1140 to $3600 Year 


: ee 

ee. 

Railway Postal Clerks © , 4 

_ City Mail Carriers—Post Offica Clerks 

ncome Tax Auditors—Clerks at Washington, D.C. 

p S. Government positions are all* Life Positions. Cae Ree eee : ; 
‘ emery eetions Si full pay are eae ie Promo- 4 ; ? : 

on to Big Paid positions is very rapid. ‘he posi- . ; ; ; 

tion is not affected by poor times, strikes, wars, cy FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 3 2 
_ panics or the whims of some petty boss. Dept. G 325 eae 

‘Country residents and city residents stand the Aa Rochester, N. Y. 

same chance for appointment—common edu- pees i j ; 

-eation is sufficient. Pull is not required. Na Rush to me entirely free of © 


eg. i e : : \g charge, (1) A full description. 
_ Mail coupon to-day—sure—before turn-, ; of the position checked below; | 
Ing the page and losing. it. |; Don’t Png (2) Sample Coaching Lessons; (3) | 


_ delay. Every day you delay Jessens \ {atameat { 
& : ; nite : ‘ & Free copy of 32-page illustrated book 
a hemos Say SU eet | “Hew to Get a U.S. Government Job”; | 
i ou. Camevotsiter: |< Fm ofl s.coverhineat tommy 
oh “Uncle Sam” O” Railway Postal Clerk ($1,900 to $2,700) 
at “Uncle Sam Cy ——Post Office Clerk ($1,700 te $2,300) — 
at Beco &” ——City Mail Carrier ($1,700 to $2,100) 
cS Rural Mail Carrier ($2,100 to, $3,300) — 
\ ——Customs Positions ($1,140 to $1,860) — 
& ——Internal Revenue tet Say to $1,860) 
} ——Stenographer | ' ($1,280 to ST neu : 
.} ——Clerk at Washington ($1,146 to $1,860) © 
oe —Clerk at Panama ‘Canal ($1,392 to $2.000 
Hiss -¢ ® — income Tax Auditor f ($2,040 to $3,600 
OF ame... Mieco Mao te EEE rs Uo dt ol git ogaiicda nad NONE re ROO OCeS IOD ‘ 
PARGAP ADA Fite saps 28 1g aban hee amen Sint RO BAC NN G 325 


__ Use’ This Coupon Before. You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY ___ 
2 ( 37 ; 


Pte 


For every operation from the | 
_ tree to the finished product. ae 


Dependable equipment © at mod- | 
erate cost. Used ‘in all mae of | 
the world. : 

f 


Variety Woodworker 


Saw Tables, Jointers, 
| Planers, Band Saws, Re- 
{| saws, Sanders, Mortis- 
ers, Lath, Shingle and. 
Crate Machinery, Saw 
Mills, Edgers, Trim- 
mers, Excelsior Ma- 
chines, Farmers’ Wood 
Saws. S 


Bench Band Saw 


You ‘should have our large ~ 
catalog to guide you in the selec- 
tion of the proper equipment 


Portable Saw Mili—Made in four Sizes 


American Saw Mill Machinery Company 


oN 178 Main Street, Farinas, N. J. 


a 


‘Of your See sign “your” “name 
nai as. coupon. Yet that simple act has. started more than © 

d women toward success. — aes Be ok 
untry all over the one men-are living conten 


} 
ted 


‘important pouideas™ and ” receiving spfendid 
eka ube they Sofie this pon.) 
i erks have become sales,’ advertisi nd business managers mechanics have be- 
come foremen, — superintendents — and engitgers, carpenters have become sectees G 
contractors, men and boys have: risen _ i 
cause they clipped this coupon. — 

ou have seen it in almost every magazine 
vhile you have been passing it by, more than ten sand’ men and women each rp 
Beth have been making it the first stepping stone to réa success in life. os 
_ Will you still turn away from Opportunity? Can you still go on, putting in yous it 
ays at the same grind, getting the ‘ 


ve looked” ‘at for years. And 


— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE Gee oe Got ; ; 


Same pay envelope with the same in- i \ am 
sufficient sum, when such a little thing INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ~ 
¢ can be the means of changing your Box 4398 ©, Scranton, Penna. athe: 
packs life?, tent” Without cost or obligation, please send me full in- 
formation.about the sunset before wich I have marked ke 

'You can have the position you ‘want. an X in the list ‘below: A 
in the work you like best, a salary: CAdvertising (Mechanical. Engineering 
Be will give you and your: family Pyealcemaniase oe ee 

the home, the comforts, the little lux; Piper conine MERGE Se 
ees’ you would like them to have. Eiprivate Secretary {Contractor and Builder 
No matter what your age, your occu- a np fercie, pnetpeeriag 
veka your education, of your means _OStenography (Metallurey 

’ (Business English Railroad Positions 

you can do it! — Cicivil Service LAutomobiles 
All we ask is the chance to prove it? beers ragtemene a Eikiechin he LEE 

at’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and’ High School Subjects Concrete Builder 


mail ‘this coupon. There’s no obli- 


gation ‘and not a penny ‘of cost. It’s Bee ee ate bo UBPIENE: <A tay cy eta cc ea a 

ittle thing that takes but a moment, Aree csumausmun o 
but it’s the most important sana you thes ‘ 

do. today. Do it. now! DOr ee eats pala 
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his 


employ. 
drawings and 
specificatio ns 
are prepared F 
under my’ personal supervision. 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS 
Take the First Step Today 


If you have a useful, practical, novel idea for any new article 
or for an improvement on an old one, you should communicate 
with a competent. Registered Patent Attorney AT ONCE. 
Every year thousands of applications for patents are filed in 
the U. S. Patent Office. Frequently two or more applications 
are made for the same or substantially the same idea (even 
though the inventors may live in different sections of the 
country and be entirely unknown to one another.) In such a 
case the burden of proof rests upon the last application filed. 
Delays of even a few days in filing the application sometimes 
| mean the loss of a patent. So lose no time. Get in touch with 
me at once by mailing the coupon on the opposite page. 


Prompt, Careful, Efficient Service 


This large, experienced organization devotes its entire time and attention 
to patent and trademark cases. Our offices are directly across the street. 
from the U. S. Patent Office. We understand the technicalities of 
patent law. We know the rules and requirements of the Patent Office. 
We can proceed in the quickest, safest and. best ways in preparing an 
application for a patent covering your idea. Our success has been built 
on the strength of careful, efficient, satisfactory service to inventors and 
trademark owners located in every State in the Union. - 


Clip this Coupon azy Mail 
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No Charge for Information | eae 
On How to Proceed! } GeRAaiie 


; I 
The booklet shown here contains val- ri Zs 
uable information relating. to patent’ 4° 
procedure that every inventor should 
-have. And with it I will also send 
you my “Record of Invention” form, 
on which you can sketch your idea 
and establish its date before a wit- 
ness. Such evidence may later prove 
valuable to you. Simply mail the coupon and I will send 
you the booklet, and the “Record of Invention” form, ° 
together with detailed information on how to proceed and the 
costs involved. Do this NOW. No need to lose a minute’s time. 
The coupon will bring you complete information entirely without 
charge or obligation. |! 


STRICT SECRECY PRESERVED # 


All communications, sketches, drawings, etc., are held in. 
strictest confidence in strong, steel, fireproof files, ov FREE 
which are accessible only to authorized members of my COUPON 
staff. Feel free to write ue fully CE ig ah ae ¢ 

case will have my personal attention. It is probable 

that I can help you. Highest references. But a CLARENCE 
FIRST—clip the coupon and get my free book. We A. O’BRIEN 


Ma 
\~ 


To WHOM IT 
MAY CONCERN 


Do THAT right now. - o ’ 
. 6 i Registered 
’ r6 atent Attorney 
Clarence A. O’Brien Sy. : 
Registered Patent Attorney wy Commercial Baul’ Bide... 
Member of Bar of Supreme Court of the o Washington, D. C. 
United States Court of Appeals, District sf Please send me your free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and your 


of Columbia; Supreme Court, District of 


. “Record of Invention” form, without 
Columbia; United States Court of Claims 


any cost or obligation on my part. 


’ d ¢ 
Practice confined exclusively to .@ Name.» ..s-.0eessreeerrerseeees ele 


Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights i 


Many teachers have had entire classes pass — 
with high marks through using Smith’s helps” 


\ MITH’S Regents Review Books help to keep the pu s: 
interested and working at his best all the term. | 
hare Valuable for daily assignment, rapid drill work, | 
oral or written reviews, and tests. A handy fill-in for: odd 
- moments. — 
: , With these carefully planned. questions you can mor on 
measure the progress of the pupil but also analyze his weak 
points, and build him up where he’s shaky. ~—- 
Kept constantly up-to-date through continual revision. 
each year. 
i Question and answer is the effective method of teaching! 


48 Different won 


nly 30c. each on orders of 12 or: more 


Ww. HAZLETON Suan 


~ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS | 
48 Wells St. Buffalo, N. Y. . 
FOR . OTHER SMITH HELPS poser PAGE 906 IN” BACK | OF BOOK 


- Report cards tell a ‘Whpph story her 
Smith’s Regents Review Books are used. 


my - MPORTANT points of the subject picked out and carefully evened 
for easy study—many pupils use Smith’s Review Books to study 
ie on a subject by themselves. They not only save time in school, 


but develop confidence and self-reliance, A proven aid in prepar- 


& for civil service, college entrance, ‘teachers’ examinations, etc. 

— Answer Books give complete explanations with charts and dia- 
"grams. Valuable supplements to any text-book. 

~  Smith’s Regents Review Books are authentic summaries of the 


@ New York State Regents examinations for the past 20 years. Recog- 


4 “nized and endorsed in thousands of public, private and parochial schools 
throughout U. S. and Canada. 
7 


«48 Subjects—Both femenitary and High School 


Arithmetic Physiology Economics “g 
Elementary: English | », Zoology ; Spanish a 2 years)” “ 
. Geography on Physics © French I., 
oe 85 ‘History’ » « . Chemistry iy7 German i. ti. Tit. 
‘Spelling é Physical Geography Latin I., IL, It. 
Algebra, English I., II., I1., IV. . ‘ Commercial Arithmetic 
Se ‘Intermediate Algebra English Grammar hy Commercial Geography 
Advanced Algebra Elementary Drawing. Commercial Law 
_Geometry - ' Ancient History. Elementary Bookkeeping: 
Solid Geometry English History ; -Advanced Bookkeeping 
Trigonometry r - Modern History B History of Education 
Biology American History ' Psychology and Prin- 
Botany | Civil Government __. Ciples of Education 


Question ‘Books and Answer Books, Only 40c Each 
; 12% % Discount on Orders of 6, 25% on 12 or More 
Ordes Direct: from this Advertisement, or Send for Complete Me ccc 
Z _. “Pupils Like to Use Smith’s” . 
[a W. HAZLETON SMITH, 48 Wells St., Buffalo, N. eae 


2 oo om 
_ USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER BOOKS OR TO ASK FOR FREE CATALOG | 


a “af CT i ene 48 Wells. St... Buffalo, N.Y. 
o | HIGHER STANDINGS ON EXAMINATION INTEREST ME! 


e. Re~} TI enclose $..:...+..-.+-.for the following: 


No. of Copies Question or Answer Books Name of Subject 
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Imagine Making 


A Big Bouquet 
of weet Peas 


¢ only [7 ¢ 


ES, three dozen of them, 
Y so natural in form and 

color that your friends 
will insist they are real. And 
they will stay fresh and charming 
for weeks! 


Making beautiful flowers of 
Dennison Crepe Paper is one of 
the most popular new arts. It's 
surprisingly easy, costs so little 
and there are so many ways to use 
them. For you can make flowers 
of every kind, roses, poppies, 
lilies, carnations, gardenias, poin- 
settias. In the house they add a 
colorful decoration for table or 


window. 
personal wear. _You can make 
them for your church, your 
school, as gifts, or you can make 
money selling them if you wish. 


/nstructionfor Making 
Sweet Peas FREE 


So that you may prove to your 
own complete satisfaction how 
easily you can make flowers by 
this new. plan, we will send you 
absolutely free complete instruc- 
tion for: making lovely sweet peas. 
Simply send this coupon. 


They are smart for 


ee SS Oo a Se Re GOS Oe eee 


Dennison’s, Dept. 25-A, Framingham, Mass. 


I am intereSted in your new method of making crepe paper flowers. Please | 

send me free complete sample instructions for making Sweet Peas. == 
] Why not let us send you some of the ] 

Famous Books of Dennisoneraft? Simply Name 

Gheok= those you want and: enclose 20 Tago a 8 SSeS er tS > 9 asnaewanc ene : 
| eents for each. ; 

..Crepe Paper Costumes....Sealing 
Street (or RFD)......... 

| Wax Craft....Weaving With Rope treet (or RFD)........--.....+005 sS<s~ St i 
| ....Table Decorations ang Favors I 
i oY Deckke titi Halls and Booths. tty. c eee cane nds ok <u Statens. vidas ets ; 
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What Will You Be Earning 
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~ One Year from Today? 


A practical plan that is doubling men’s salaries 


You have said good-bye to Yesterday, with its 
failures and disappointments, A new Tomorrow 
liesahead of you. Whatare you going todo withit? 

To the man who gives little thought to his busi- 


of the largest and best bank in Toledo in less 

than eighteen months.” te 
More recently he writes as follows: *‘Dividends 

are being paid me on investment in LaSalle 


ness progress, one day is like another—filled with 


routine work—rewarded 
by routine pay. He has 
no right to expect great 
things of the future. 

_But—how different 
the outlook of the man 
training for promotion, 
and what difference 
twelve monthscan make 
in his earning power! 

Give thought, for in- 
stance, to the experi- 
ence of Arthur W. Web- 
er, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Ohio Sav- 
ings Bank’and Trust 
Company, one of the 
largest and most influ- 
ential banks in the 
state. One of his earlier 
letters reads: 

“Since I have been 


training in increased salary at arate in excess of 


125% per month.” 
Skeptics may suggest 
thatthe recordof Mr.Weber 
is exceptional. And—if Mr. 
Weber had won his ad- 
vaneement without theaid 
of home-study training,we 
should be bound to agree. 
For men are rarely pro- 
moted to Ne pay they are 
not qualified to fill. When 
men have fitted theme 
selves’ for advancement, 
however, such promotions 
are not exceptional. 
Thathis experiencecould 
be paralleled many, many 
times is evidenced by the 
fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 
1,248 LaSalle members re- 
ported definite salary-in- 
creases, as a resultof train- 
ing under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, totalling 
, $1,399,507. The average in- 
crease per man was 89%. 


training, my salary has increased 150 per cent. 
This increase is an annual return of 1,107 per cent 
upon my investment. Not so bad when you con- 
sider thatmost conservative investments net only 
6 or 8 per cent; Not only has the course enabled 
me to increase my earnings, but it has aided me 
in jumping from the job of timekeeper in a fac- 
tory to my present position as assistant auditor 


Send for Salary-Doubling Plan—Free. 
Yesterday is past, Let’s not be hampered by it. Toe 
morrow is ahead of us. Let’s make the most of it! 
_Below there’s a coupon—just such a coupon as Weber 
signed, and hundreds of thousands of others who thru 
home-study training, have added greatly to their earn- 
ing power. Start today toward that better place, that 
bigger celery. by checking, signing and mailing the 
coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


oo oe ee ee oe ee ee Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! a= ome ome oe om oe 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 316-HR Chicago 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “‘Accountancy, , 
the Profession that Pays,’’ also copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation, 


EC Hi gh er A ccountan cy - Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public 


: Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important field of business. 
If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 4 


DBusiness Management: freee 
for Official, Managerial, Sales ani 
Departmental Executive positions. 


OModern Salesmanship: Leading 
to position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
man, Sales Trainer, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Manufacturer’s Agent, 
Solicitor, and all positions in retail, 
wholesale, or specialty selling. 

OTraffic Management — Foreign 
and Domestic: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic 
Manager, Rate Expert, Freight 
Solicitor, etc. 

OModern Foremanship: Training 
for positions in Shop Management, 
such as that of Superintendent, 
General Foreman, Foreman, Sub- 
Foreman, etc. 


OLaw:TrainingforBar,LL.B.degree. 


O)Personnel Management: Training 
in the position of Personnel Man- 
ager, Industrial Relations Manager, 
Employment Manager, and posi- 
tions relating to Employee Service, 

ORzilway Station Management: 
Training for position of Station 
Accountant, Cashier and Agent, 
Division Agent, etc. 

OIndustrial Management: Training 
for Works Management, Production 
Control, Industrial Engineering,etc. 


OMode-n Business Correspond- 


ence and Practice: Training.for 
position as Sales or Collection Corre- 


spondent,SalesPromotion Manager, 


‘ail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. ff 


OCommercial Law. 
OExpert Bookkeeping. 
OBusiness English. 


D Effective Speaking. 
OC. P. A. Coaching for 
Advanced Accountants, 


OBanvking and Finance. 0 Commercial Spanish. 
DNate...--.------0--ce-nncseoceanceneaneacdanensescceaceeceearecresceeseee= PECSEME POSItION........-00eecennennencensennenennnennenmnnnminms 
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eiacends of “men w 
knowledge would a ys never nies progressed feo pene 
achievement. A practical working knowledge of LAW is a s 
cut to personal power in BYErY walk of life. 


‘LAW 


_ from old precedents—new interpretations of 
. commercial law —all make the legal expert a 


LAW 


equipped business man, has open a prosperous . 


business, A mass of statutes, 
decisions, rulings—changes 


positive necessity in every large business house. 
Never before were prospects so bright for men 


who can answer the puzzling legal questions 


which come up daily. Important executive 
‘positions with large salaries are alnere, seeking 


legal experts. 
executive position, because it 


LA enables a man to dictate poli- 


cies that are legally sound—to make quick, cor- 
rect decisions on intricate points. Every large 


training often leads to a big 


corporation has a well equipped legal depart- 


ment, and smaller concerns have their retained 
legal "advisers. ‘The presidents of many corpo- 
rations (for example: Pullman Company, Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, National Biscuit 
Company, etc.) are law-trained men. 


is a stepping-stone to personal 
prestige and social standing. 
The successful lawyer, or law- 


career in a dignified. influential profession. No 
other profession opens up greater opportunities, 
And never before has it been so easy to acquire 
a thoro law training of university grade, 


r ee ee ee ee oe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! «== == 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 316-L Chicago 
**The World’s Largest Business Training Institution’? _ 


I Without cost or ry sini to me, please send me full'in- 
Ufo ome study course.in Law and yo 
| free consulting service; also free copy of your ie “Ten 


rmation about your 


Years’ Promotion in One.” 


e 
| Namenia ives chuuceet 


ig of prime importance in ey. 


egal experts will train you thoroly 


as at leading resident universitie: 


. 
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LaSalle Extension Dhivernse par 


phase of law. ‘You will get the s 


have text books, lectures, quizzes, i 
cases, examinations, etc., prepared by I 
law professors. You will be directed at 
atep. Graduate with a degree of LI.B. 
this training at home~-in:spare time only. 
need to leave your present position. Mei 
also includes consulting privileges — 
departments of the university—a se 
offered by any other institution. 


Decide now to bea law-trained man, ; 
above the ranks —increase your ae ine 
creasing your mental capacity. — 


Get Free Descriptive Booklet 


Just mail the coupon and we will send : 
information about the LaSalle home stu 
course in Law and about our free consul 
service. We will also 
send you a copy of our 
famous book, ‘“Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.’’ Send. 
for your copy now. 


eceeemesecoseranne 


i 


i, Here’ sa pendin thing about salaries, 


-a- Week’’ loomsas bigasa mountain, 
But he reaches it, let us say. 
*hen“$30-a-Week”becomes the height 
ond which he hardly dares aspire. His 
e old ‘‘$40-a- 
looks 


; _ Eventually— 
thru home- -study 
ti aining, if he is 
wise—we will say 
“that I he attains his 
$80 salary, 
When, lo and be- 
hold, that distant 
‘peak—‘‘$100- a- 
Week’’—becomes 
on ‘no higher than a 
- foothill! He won- 
derswhyheshould — 
_ ever have thought it utterly beyond his 


fee - Start Now— 
By Doubling Your Salary 


Never mind what you’re making now, 
wie would you LIKE to make? 

_ Set your goal at $5,000 a year—$10, 000 
a year, if you like—and bear in mind 
e fact that mole-hills are frequently 


mistaken for mountains. 


Oo Business Management: Training 


for Official, Managerial, Sales and 


iat Hi igher Accountancy: Training for 


‘Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


ta Modern Salesmanship: Training 
f for position as Sales Executive, 
_ Salesman, Sales Promotion Mana- 

- ger,and all positions in retail ,whole-- 
sale or specialty selling. 


[I Trattic Management — Foreign 
— and Domestic: Training for posi- 
_ tion_as Railroad or Industrial 
_ ™raffic Manager, Rate Expert, 
Freight Solicitor, etc. 


8 $5,200 « a Year 
Look Like a Risccnaee 


To the man making only $20 a week, _ 


. to succeed—fill out the coupon, clip it, 


OO Railway Station Management. 


: Departmental Executive positions. Oo Mans armente: Employment 


‘position as Auditor, Comptroller, Oo Ben Loremeneue and 


( Industrial Management. 


Modern Business Corre- 
‘spondence and Practice. 


(J Banking and Finance. 
[Commercial Law. 

(CD Expert Bookkeeping. 
(1 Busiress English. 

(J Commercial Spanish. 
Effective Speaking. 


- Cc. P. A. Coaching for 
ie wate, of LL.B. _ © Aavanced Accountants. 


Then read the following statements from 
LaSalle-trained men, and you willunder- 
stand why YOU, TOO, CAN QUICKLY _ 
INCREASE YOUR EARN INGS: 

“LaSalle. training has taken me from the 
$65-a-month class to a present earning power 


of over ,97,000 per 
annum.” - : 


“Just eae an- 
other raise of $600. 
‘This makes a total - 
gain of over ree 1 
since I started trains ae 
ing.’ 

“Within a periodof ‘ 
three years LaSalle ~ 
traininghasincreas-  ~ 
ed my income from ~ 

250 a month to © Mas 
$6,000 a year.” A ay © 

Wedo not prom- Hab 
iseanyoneanim- 
mediateleap from 
$20-a-week—or 
$40-a-week—to 
$10,000 a year. Advancement i is rarely 
won that way. 

But we DO call attention to the fact sae 
that during six months’ time as many 


_-ag 1248 LaSalle members reported defi- 7 


nite promotions totalling $1,399,507. The _ 
averageincrease perman was 89 per cent.. 
If you have the will and the purpose "4 


and place it in the mail TODAY. 


—_—— — — — — FIND YOURSELF THRU EASADLE TS Ste 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 316-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


- Please send me ‘catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked 
* with an X below. Also a copy of ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation, 


of now 


cos aeannnensnnonscnsnssewwowe 


MAA PESE Cr wsexcecotvuseseoucasoucpesgesarcocscnessetsecesocesserees Saleteeathesieecancacexns once PR el a 
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Advertisements—E ducational 


Makes Good as Traffic Man 


oi 


L. V. Mullett, Indiana Man, Increases Income 140% 


If you could meet L. V. Mullett, Traffic Man- 
agerfor Mutechler Brothers. Nappanee, Indiana, 
you would never guess his early handicaps. _ 

Hie schooling ended with the eighth grade—in 
@ one-room country schoolhouse. Then by turns 
he was farm hand, carpenter, baker, news-butch- 
er, grocery clerk, office clerk... 4 

His real preparation for business began when 
he enrolled with LaSalle forhome-study training 
in Higher Accountancy. On the advice of his 
employer, he followed it with LaSalle training in 
Traffic Management. 

Promotion to the position of Traffic Manager 
for Mutschier Brothers Company gave him his 
opportunity. For ‘‘Samson”’ officedesksand direc- 
tors’ tables, made by this firm, are shipped to 
every state in the Union and into Canada and 
Mexico—as is its high-grade line of “*‘Porce- 
Namel’”’ kitchen furniture. 

Aided by his LaSalle training, he devised anew 
system for handling freight shipments which 
more than saved for his company his entire salary. tt 
also. saved time and money for the customer. 


: President — 
Mutschler Brothers Co. 
Nap: ; 


A profession of remarkable opportunities— 
Traffic Management—as witnessed by the rec- 
ords of big business. 

Traffic Managers who really know their:busi- 
ness make big money. ‘Ten thousand a year for 
an experienced and capable Traffic Manager is 
not large. At least three Detroit manufacturers 
pay. their Traffic Managers twice that figure. 

Send for Free Book— 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management” 

Acquaint yourself with the opportunities in 
Traffic Management! This may be the field in 
which you can carve out for yourself a splendid 
future. 

The coupon will bring you, without obligation, 
a 96-page book that points the way tc the big re- 
wardsin Traffic Management and showsyou how, 
within a comparatively few months, you can 
. equip yourself to take advantage of them. 
LaSalle will send it to you free. 

If youare eager to enter a field of unlimited 
opportunity, clip and mail the coupon—NOW,. 


_ LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


——— — — - FIND YOURSELF THRU LA SALLE! = —= — — — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of 
in Traffic Management,” also copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ 


Dept. 316-TR CHICAGO 


of “Opportunities 
all without obligation. 


Cl Traffic Management: Training for position as Railroad or Industrial 


° Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the wa 
If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


C] Personnel and Employment Man- 


Business Management. 

Higher Accountancy. 

Modern Salesmanship. 
Law—TrainingforBar;LL.B.Degres, 
Industrial Management, 


Modern Business Correspond- 
ence and Practice, 


Banking and Finance. 


agement. 


Railway Station Management. 
Commercial Law. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 
Business English. 
Commercial Spanish. 


y to success in every important field of business, 


; Effective Speaking. 
Modern Foremanship and Pro- C. P. A. Coaching for 
duction Methods. Advanced Accountants. € el 
NG ee eS eae sacabacacedvanlesphovaesactocaechceeedi eee eeeead Za a ree! 
PALE A  Siepae es Skee mccaties heuatnabeesce a eee ee ieechae Soo FANS fomonccesnntnsa ti aie 
Present Position. cececserssseonreneenensonrs ecadacuck Soba eRe Ep, 11. pec eae eee ne itt! 
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Advertisements—Educational — | : 


#1Be a Radio Expert 

Get into the great new Big-pay Indus- 
try—Radio. If you’re eamming a penny 
less than $50 a week, clip coupon now. 
Send for AMAZING FRE BOOK. 

m™ Be a Radio Expert, and draw down 
big money for the easiest and most 

F fascinating work in the world. Posi 
tions everywhere. Thoroughly trained 
men arein big demand. Need for Radio 
Experts in every’ community, Short 
shours., BIG PAY. Free book gives 

\ all the facts. Astonishing oppor- 
tunities—thousands of them! fFEvery 

day N. R. I. trained men are tak- 
ing good places in the Radio field. 
Free book tells a]1 about their suc- 
cess, Send for it now! 


Learn Quickly and Easily 
AT HOME Master Radio Engineers 


: - will show: you how. to 
Se Paes | f Reeity aplekinaid aay at home, for. Radio’s * 
5 4 ime jobs. ‘é guarantee to train you successfully. 
porn a ge : ‘Lack of experience no drawback—common schooling 
Tee Station WAL r% Go : all soy need. Our tested, clear methods make it 
4 y ig ° 
Mo icune prectcauist asy for you. Send coupon now for free proof, 


Instruments Given With Course 


All instruments shown here and many others 
given to students for practice work while 
learning, Receiving sets, from simplest 
kind to thousand mile receiver, an UN- 
EQUALULED OFFDR. Many other big 
features for limited time only. 


Famous Training That 
‘Pays for Itself’? 


Spare time earnings are easy in 
rit Radio. Increase your income almost 
full, inter- ‘ i a from the start through practical 
esting facts y Ne é knowledge we give you. This is 
Soon are uy i famous practical training 
Boor we Pays its own way. 
prepare you-and help you start. You™ Ss 
can bo what others have done, GET THIS 


ing book on 
Radio ever 
wri tten— 


Pi 3 Tif 
RICH REWARDS iN Rj 


Send Coupon Nithese) fiji a 
MAIL THIS NOW 


, NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE; 
Dept. AY-9, Washington, D. C. 


Without obligating me in any way, send 
me your free book, ‘‘Rich Rewards in 
Radio,’ and all information about your 
practical, home-study Radio course. 


Send, coupon today for special 
limited offer, including al] in- 
struments—you’]] get full par- 
ticulars by return mail. 


National Radio 
Institute 


Dept. AY-9. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hl 
i 
1 
( 
( 
\ 
\ 
Sactens 

) ; 7 BBS oe esLHe ta clubs tala ties tlore Wrulatels cafe selma Ua 
ORIGINATORS OF RADIO HOME~-STUDY TRAINING 
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Advertisements—Dancing Schools 


|DancersWanted 
Jor the Stage for the Movies -for leaching: e 


Amazing New Motion Picture 
Method Trains You at Home! 


Yes, right in your own home you can prepare for a 
wonderful career on the stage or in the movies; or 
for a handsome income as a teacher of stage and class- 
ical dancing. Read about the amazing new invention 
that teaches you dancing at home, reproducing the ac- 
tual, living movements of the dance before your eyes! 

Exclusive Invention of Veronine Vestoff, 
World’s: Foremost Master of the Ballet 

DERONINE VECEDEF At last the way has been found to teach you dancing 
World’s premier Salle. at home—to bring to you, wherever you live, the same 
Master, formerly of wonderful’ training ‘that is given-in the great New 
Foes sol dancer Wie York studios of ,Veronine Vestoff, the world-famous 
the great Pavlowa, zuthor master. In just your spare moments, you can become 
of over 800 dances, now 8 i. 
offers to train you at a finished professional dancer. 


home for @ big-payins Vestoft’s home instruction method, with every step demonstrated 
career. in action, now places in your very hands the key to fame and 


$300.00 a Week 


Vestoff Pupils Earning Big Money 
Everywhere—You Can, Too! 


Veronine Vestoff has trained hun- 
dreds of girls, and men, too, for 
stardom. His pupils earn $200 “to 
$300_a week and more in such lead- 
ing Broadway productions as ‘‘Zieg- 
feld Follies,’”” ‘‘Artists and Models,’ 
“Greenwich Village Follies,’’ etc. 


More than 400 Vestoff Graduates 
are earning handsome incomes as 


Sy 


VALODIA. 
formerly a mes- 4% 
Senger boy, now 
varns $200.90 .a 
week as Solo 
Dancer in 


“Artists and 
eS teachers. Start a class in you ; 
pail home, One girl in Monroe,” Pe. 
earns $300 a month; another’. in 
» Utica, N. Y., earns $600. Noella 
®% Smith, 13-year-old graduate, earns 
*% $10 an hour teaching dancing. 
® 
Series Send for Free Book 
esto \ : 
Xeademie Mail the coupon or write for descrip 


bent isw, _@& tive booklet that tells~ all 
we and ats. *@ about this wonder- 
Please send FREE ®& ful new way to 
oo 8 ning e 
how I can learn Stage & learn dancing 
and Classic Dancing at &: at home. See 


home throu your _Wwone A 
derful Motion Picture how easily you can prepare 


BETSY REES, 
Premier Dans- 
euss of fhe 
Keith - Albee 
a@nd Orpheum 


Method, in your spare time for a Ciretits, writes 
Name... .iees lislilvviesessee @ DIS-paying career. ee 
Veronine YVestoff A Rips dela seas © 
“Ce (a Ral) RG VAP OER Re ey de Danse, Dept. (acemie of my — suecess 
100: W. 72nd Street and happiness 

DOWN Hp pbaseoye on Mins. > State..... woes © New York, N. Y. to you”? . = 
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eile Ahvttiivittishutomdle Ties 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Are Made and Guaranteed by 
the Kdily-Springfidd Tire Co. 


1 = - 4 % zh, < . 4 
They ere backed by the same guarantee that 


covers the best tires om the market; made by one of 
the biggest and best known quality tire manufac- 
turers; stamped with the name of the maker, yet sold 
at a price that discourages competition. 


. 4 4 <= - a3 2 
Por over thirty years Kelly-Springfidd has had 
a repuiation for. building only the very finest tires 


. 
Vy ee Tie be Pe BP Ame AOSD ree — se Tie 
~ 


: 
ad nee gi etd a = 4 ; 
This low-priced tire, the Buckeye, is intended fo 
the man who doesn’t need the extra milezge of th 
s a4 5 2 ig t7 a = ee ee me = 
regular, higher-pricet Kelly Ime, and it ie worthy of 


good, honest fires at 2 low price put 


your ear 


Gri 


For Sole by Kelly-Springficdd Dealers Everywhere 


x 


Why the Star Car 


‘The fuel is fully vegattied™ at aed with hie correct — 
proportion of air to produce an explosive | mixture of high - 


POWER 


_ The cylinders aze honed to glassy smeeiieas. to make possible — 
_close- fitting pistons | and ensure high compression which spells 


POWER | 


The spark is produced ‘so hae and timed so | earl. 
a to deliver to the pistons sudden Dtesuare of high | 


“POWER 


MERON EE SeAR FOUR 


Com. Chassis . : hots i. 


Pe 


a . Sedan 
» Convertible Roadster |: ee ~ Coupe 


' Touring 7 & : Coach 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 W. 57th St. N. y. C. 
General Sales Department, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C.. 2 


MORE POWER AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Chassis Coach | Sport Coupe 
Touring. De Luxe Sport Roadster Landau @ 
Coupe “Sedan ig r _ GOMPOUND FLEETRUCK Ton Chassis 


FOUR AND SIX CYLINDER TYPES 
53 


~ POWER 


The lubrication is te force feed, which with highest « oe | 
“bearings minimizes the friction that tends to des 


POWER 


The combined result of correct design, high grade material 
and. workmanship is that the Star Car—Four or Six—has 


Mh aap NEW STAR ‘SIX 


__ Low-cost Transportation 


Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Oakland. “cal. Lansing, Mich, Toronto, Ont. — 
"Dealers and Service Stations throughout, the. United - States, Canada and Mexico 


sass Develoy pmer 
ees 3 yr : 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


“Muscle Building,’ “Science of Wrestling,” “Secrets of Strengthy* “Here's 
; cag etc. 


ve, wala, you take it? Youd Grab it. Well, fellows, [ve got it, but d 
ait: till you’re dying or it won’t do you a bit of good. It will then be 
_ late. Right. now is the time. To-morrow or any day, some diseass 
get you. and if you have not equipped yourself to fight it off, you’re g 
‘I don’t claim to cure disease. I am not a medical doctor, but ll. put y 
in such condition’ that the doctor will starve ‘to death waiting for you || 
to take sick. Can yeu imagine a mosquito trying to bite. a brick. wall? Ae ie 


| fine’ ete ag a Re-built bays 


PEs! easy reer £5. 
_ But give me the wee usickly, chap. an 


“All I Tack a Nau Nees 


oe ‘says it takes years to get in shape? Show me the man who mat ces | a 
claims and I'll make him eat his words. I'll put one full inch-on your, 
oo a just 30 ues gebal and two full inches on your chest in the same length 


A Real Man. 


‘When Yn through with you, you’re a real man. The kind ‘that can prove it, 
i ow. be able to do™ things you had thought impossible. And the beauty of it is you keep ‘on 
going. Your’ deep. full chest. breathes in rich, pure_air, stimulating your blood and,mak~- 
ing you just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge square shoulders and your 
ssive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man, You” 
: re the eee to your eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired and iy 
sought” after in both the business and so¢ial world. uy 
~-iThis is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, make me prove it. Go. ahead, jae 

( (ae have: already done this for thousands of others and my records are: un-. 
- challeng ed.” “What I have done for them, I will do for you. Come, then, for time 
flies: and every day counts. — et this very ‘day be the beginning of new life to- SAMs 


Send’ for My New 64-Page Book 


Peer sn, DEVELOPMENT” | 


; T IS FREE , 
It. contains forty-eight full-page oso: Sm sm PP = = = | 
f myself and some of. the | : 


inning pupils I | nave 
trained. oe ee these came to me as a EARLE. EL LIEDERMAN 


Wao eps ood oe ate i Dept. 500, 305 Broadway, New York. City. 

marvel’ at their .present ®  #Dear Sir.—I enclose herewith,,10..cents for 

physiques. This. book will prove an ff which. you. are to. send..me, ‘without... any. 
mpetus anda real inspiration to you. obligation on my part whatever, a. copy. of. 


a Mail thrill you ‘through and through. your latest book, ‘‘Muscular Development. Le 
1 I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost: J (Please write or puint plainly.) 
ey “wrapping and. mailing and. it is hy 
yours to keep. This salle not obligate 
you ‘at all,’ but for the sake of your 
- future health and happiness, do not { 
_ put it off. Send to-day—right now be- | \ 


| ie 
| 
I Heya on 

fore you turn this page. | Address Dic cihainia %.« Bielalaierecunistelpiara: tievelesdgeip (sate ete ieee 
ff 
id he 
55L, 


i 

5 

NQMC: osteo vc 0'c cre vic sie bees cles secesiceWcvceceguvs 4 
EARLE E. Leila a 
Dept id 305 estar, N. Y i i 


BONES a tware ruc s/c ounlae wiolaaoaia’a ki Welei ete State. shevaleiemien ey 
| 
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Advertisements—Educational—Chest Expanders 


* 


— 
atHome 


G to Make Clever 


HOW CARDS 


A Profitable Business of Your Own 
for ‘full’ or i se sage Earn $25 to 
a week spare time, Double 
eh pay. Practical method of home 
instruction makes learning easy. 


Why work: for low pay? Clever ‘‘sales 
increasing’’ display ‘material is always ates 
ed by progressive business enterprises of 
every description. $10 to $20 is often paid 
for’ a single attractive show card. Skilled 
Show Card Writers command high salaries 
—right from the start. 

Prepare now. No svecial ability needed. 
Learn at home in your spare, time through a 
most complete and practical method. We 
develop your originality and teach you how 
to make attractive show cards, just like a 
professional. We give all of your work per- 
sonal attention. through the mail. Scores 
have learned Show Card Writing this 


\-quick, easy way and are now making more 


and more money each week, SO CAN YOU. 

Take advantage of the wide range of 
money-making opportunities always open in); 
the Show Card field. Make original Show 
Cards for your own employer or work for 
several merchants at:the same time, Estab- 
lish a profitable business of your own. Earn 
up to $110 a week—and more if you’re em- 


bitious. 
Send for FREE Book 


Get busy. Boost your’ pay. Don’t delay 
your preparation for this uncrowded, iucra- 
tive. profession. .Write to-day for our big 
Free Book, full of illustrations. Gives com- 
plete details of our practical home- study 
course. Mail coupon now! 


Washington Show Card School, Dept. 347-E 


1117-15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. ©, 


| 


Shores Chest Expander 


and 
Progressive Exerciser 


Be_a muscular mar- 
vel. Have the muscles Send NoMoney 


of a superman. Become 
strong for your 
health’s sake or to as- 
tound your friends with 
extraordinary 
feats. In a few 
short weeks you 
will easily do 
stunts which now 
seem difficult. If you 
want exercise to just 
keep in -goed shape 
you can reduce _the 
strength of the Pro- 
gressive Hxerciser’ by 
eliminating as many 
cables as you wish. [ff 
you want great resis- 
tance so as to build up 


Money 
Saving 
Coupon 


+) 


big. solid muscles, 
then use the full 
strength, 


How IT IS MADE 
The Giant Chest Bx- 
bander’' and Progres- @ 
Sive Exerciser is made 
with new live, spring 
rubber. so as to give it 
long wearing and great 
resisting qualities. Get 
the best and. most, dur- 
able. Has 50 strands of 
the finest rubber. to 
each cable. 

Free Instructions 
We will also. include 
snetructions absolutely 


YOUR , GUARANTER 


guarantee that you will 
say it is the finest you 
Ea saw or your money 


. ‘Cables tor $2; or double 
$1 freeyen 10 Cables for $4 
The double strength ex- 
erciser has resistance of 
over 200 lbs. SHND NO 
MONEY. Sign -name 
and address to coupon 
get. your Giant 
Pxereiser by return 
mail. Act now! 


E> > DE Fi AUD <B> AS Eo A SAD SS Ee EP PE Ee a Serie Hoc ee = 

Washington Show oe School, Dept. 347-E Pe eerie, mere nent Coss i 

1117-15th ‘Street, N. W.. Washington, D. c.| 9 * ace ad DREN, Noe eee 

i Please Leslee 7 FREE and wi peak eplige: 4 Please Your 10-cable ‘Prowee says i 

on a copy of the new 32-page boo wick 

Enicouy in Show Card. Mating 3 send f 1 Yovr ‘S-cable Hxerciser 8 

g Check Bexerciser you want. Pay Post. ? 

f g man price. plus postage on arrival. § 

BIE see ncsecnccvcesivevcoswee eoee eevces a i] 

H Namie. Fi. satis wens sateen erates a 

Address (.4.)..s500% etiaeoice swe Seveecateny | Pi UNOROCHD RG Pia egrktt ie, cui ee Hq 
8 : : 

City ce Ee elorate s Cire cin hls W¥Wo Sn or State Vee ais eictes § City ...+-.....:.....State totes. os } 

56 lawman wecnmamananecosmmaesoaas 
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q New Way “i Thain , Muel 


— Until i Found tt 


Then I Gave My Husband 
the Surprise of His Life . 


66 ON” T be silly, Mary. You’re 
perfectly foolish 'to believe 
you can learn to play music by that 
method. You are silly to even 
think about it. Why, it 
claims ‘to teach music in 
half the usual time and 
without a teacher. . It’s im- 
possible. tg 
“That is how my husband . 
felt when I showed him an 
ad telling about a new way 
‘to learn music. But how I 
hated to give up my new 
hope of learning ‘to play 


the piano, When I heard 
others playing I envied ~- 
them so that it almost 


spoiled the pleasure of the music for 
me. For they could entertain their 
friends and family ... they were mu- 
sicians.: I had to be satisfied with only 
hearing music, I was so disappointed. | 
Pa | felt very bitter as I put away the 
magazine containing the advertisement. 
For. a week I resisted the temptation to 
look at it again, but: finally I couldn’t 
keep from “peeking” at it, It fasci- 
mated me so much that finally, half 
frightened, half enthusiastic, I wrote to 
the U..'\S. School of Music—without : ‘let- 
ting my husband know, 


Imagine’ my joy when the lessons: start- 


ed_and I found thai it was asi easy as_ 
Sse ‘Why, a mere child could mas- 
ter it! My progress was wonderfully 
rapid and before I realized it I was 
rendering selections ‘which ‘pupils who 
study with private teachers for years 
cant play: For thru this short-cut 
method, all the difficult, tiresome parts 
of music have been eliminated and the 
playing of melodies has been reduced to 
a simplicity which ANY -ONE can fol- 
low with ease, 

_ Finally I decided to _Play for Jack, and 


show chim what. a “‘crazy « course’ ‘had 
F . “———; taught me. So one 


Pick ‘Your Course. 


. Piano Accordion. 


sitting reading, I: 
Aosid : Helgi and} Went casually over 
|Violin Composition eee ere 
; a tes sense gprs lovely song. Words 
Banjo —sGuitar wan’t describe his | 
(Pleotrum Hawailan | Zqyho Bish ment. 
Tenor or Stee! Guitar}. +9” He “floun- 
5-String), Harp dered. 1." wtniok 
|}Mandolin Cornet a Ds 
Clarinet. Plecolo smiled” and» went’ 
Flute ‘Trombone on playing, But | 
Saxophone soon Jack insisted | 
Voice and Speech that. I tell him, 
Culture where I had learn- 
Automatic Finger ed... when. ; 
Control how? So I told “of 


my secret. i 


night when he was 


87 


Was Easy As A- B-C 


% 


One day not long after my husband cam 
to me and said, ‘‘Mary, don’t laugh, but 
want to try learning to play the violin. Db 
that wonderful method. You certainly prove 


to me that it is a good way to learn music. 16h 


So only a few months later Jack and Ps 
musical 


were playing together. Now our 
evenings are a marvelous success. Eve: 
one compliments us, and we are flooded wit 
invitations. Music has simply meant» ey 
thing to.us. It has given us Populari 

Fun!» Happiness! ; 4 E 


Poa» g you, too, like imunio= then am 
U.S. School of Music for a copy of the bo 
let, “‘Music Lessons in Your Own Hom 
together with a Demonstration Lesson. e: 
plaining this wonderful new easy, method. 


“Don’t hesitate because you think you hav. 
no talent. Thousands of successful student 
never they possessed. music: 
ability until it was revealed to them by a 
‘wonderful, ‘‘Musical Ability Test.’’ You, too, 


o the 


(ie 
I 


can learn to play your favorite instrument ay 


thru this short-cut method. 
Send the _ coupon. The 
Address the U. S. 


Music, 1137 Brunswick: Bldg., New York. 
instruments supplied when needed, cash or oredit. 


U. Ss. School of Music, : 
118% Brunswick Building, New York City. 
Please send me_your. free book, 
Lessons in: Your Own Home,’’ with introduc- 
tion by Dr. Frank Crane, 


I am interested in the following course: — 


City ve os Bt atesiewieie sienicag s! 


ee er ry 


Demonstration _ 
Lesson showing how they teach will come 
AT ONCE School of — 


tut 


“Music — b 


Demonstration 
_Lesson and. particulars of your Special Offer. 
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Advertisements—Educational—Surgical Appliances 


ass Nf Co. a8 
Ze 7G iit Electricity 
at 2/7 Zo is so i loneki allied to almost every branch of 
Raed science, commerce and industry that every one, & 


regardless of their profession or. occupation, should 
have a thorough practical knowledge of electricity. 


We are teaching a course of “practice” embracing ever yung 3 
that is to-day electrical. In this School you 


LEARN BY DOING . 


Write for our free catalog or visit the school at your convenience. 
SCHOOL IN SESSION ALL YEAR. 


THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


49 West 17th Street - - NEW YORK 


Elastic Abdominal Supporters 
Waist Line and Abdomen Reducing Belts — 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps 
Braces for Spine-—Legs—Knees—Ankles 
Trusses for Children and Adults 
Artificial Limbs and Crutches 
Supporters for Fallen. Arches 
Surgical or Combination Corset for support of 
fallen stomach, weak back and reducing. hips. 


WE manufacture and fit appliances for the relief 
and cure of the Ruptured, Crippled and 
Deformed. 


Through our long experience we are able te give 
the most expert advice and treatment. 


Send for Free Catalog 


A. J. DITMAN, INc. 


3 ‘Knee ss, Established Over 50 Years 
(Stocking —_—_-27-29-W.A. Barclay St., woorwate Buitaine, New York City 


MAH i 2 , vi 
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His Salary Was Raised 
While Others Were Reduced 


“Up to the time I enrolled for a course better jobs open for men who have the foresight to 
with _the International Correspondence. Prepare for them in spare time. 


-sch - Jesse G. Vincent was a toolmaker before he en- 
Schools I had only a erade-school educa rolled with the I. -C. §.. He is now Vice-president 


tion, Since enrolling I have advanced to- 

re of the Packard Motor Car Company, Walter Chrysler, 
a much better Position, where my salary | president of the Chrysler Corporation, is also a 
is nearly four times as much as I was former I. C. S. student: So is ‘Eddie’ Ricken- 
making previously. I would not be able backer, the, famous flying ace, who is now Vice-presi- 
to hold my present position had I not dent and 'Director of Sales of the Rickenbacker 
taken your course. Recently I received a Motor Company. 


A a oe : If the I. C. S. can help these men to get out of 
nice increase in salary, while other men yo ut and make good, it can help you too. © If it 


~ ” 
were being reduced. can raise the salaries of other*men, it can raise 
Read that Jast sentence again—‘‘Recently I re- yours! At least find out how. 
ceived a’ nice increase in salary, while other men The way is easy!’ Just mark the work you like 
were being reduced.’’ best in the coupon below. Then mail it to Scranton 
There. could be no better proof, of the value of an _ today. y } 
I. C. S. course than that. It shows that the trained This doesn’t obligate you in any way, but it will 
man is given preference over all others and paid bring you information that may start you on a 
more money, even in slack times, if his work de- successful career. -This is your opportunity. \ Don’t 


serves it. It shows that there are always bigger, pass it by. ° 


Mail the coupon today for Free Booklet 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4386-D, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part’, please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
. subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management Nicholson Cost Accounting Better Letters 

Industrial Management Bookkeeping Show Card Lettering 

Personnel Organization Private Secreta) (Stenography and Typing 

Traffic Management OSpanish French O)Railway Mail Clerk 

Business Law (J Salesmanship. ne {Common School Subjects 

Banking and Banking Law Business English (J High School Subjects 
[JAccountancy (including C. P. A.) Advertising ‘ L)Civil Service , {)Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
‘ical Engineerin Civil Engineer C) Architectural Draftsman 

Electric Lighting " Surveying and Mapping Concrete Builder 

Mechanical Engineer ~L) Metallurgy Mining Structural Kngineer 
(Mechanical Draftsman Architect (J Chemistry OJ Pharmacy 
(Machine Shop Practice Blueprint Reading Automobile Work 

Railroad Positions (Contractor and Builder Agriculture and Poultry 
| Gas Engine Operating [4 Steam Engineering (J Radio Airplane Engines [) Mathematles 
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$100 a Week 
in This 
Fascinating Work 


$50 to $250 a Week Paid 


to Good Cartoonists! You 
Can Easily Learn at Home 
in Spare Time. 


HERE -isn’t a more attractive or 

highly paid profession today than 
| cartooning. Milliohfs of dollars are 
‘spent every year for cartoons by the 
20,000. newspapers and magazines in 
the United States. Capable cartoonists 
earn $50 to $250.a week. Fontaine 


| Fox, Briggs, Bud Fisher, Sid Smith and 
' others make more money than the presi- 


i 


a 
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dents of many corporations. Think 


of it! i 
Quick Easy Way to Learn Cartooning 


“Yet cartooning is now positively easy 
to learn. Through our amazingly simple 
method many~who never dreamed they could 
draw have easily learned. cartooning. You 
too can easily learn to dash off side-splitting 
cartoons that may quickly mean ease and 
independence for vou. You learn at home, 
yet your work receives the. personal. cor- 
rection of one of our successful instructors. 
Many students sell enough work during their 
training to pay for it, 


Mail. Coupon for Free Book 


Learn more about the wonderful money- 
thaking opportunities in cartooning, and how 
this method makes it easy for you to learn. 
Read about our students—their succéss— 
what they say—how easy it was—how they 
made big. meneza! while studying. Booklet 
free. Write N Washington School of 

ooning. Room 847K, 1118-15th St.. N. Wi, 
oe selem (am ae em =e en ms a oa = 


hington, BD. 
pocemeroy SCHOOL OF CARTOONT 
m 3476, oa. asin h Sf, Now a a 
Wachinctox, D i 


a We 


Please send aa without obligation, your 
illustrated FREE BOOKLET on Cartooning. 
Name a 
WREOEBAS,«s.6 anhlbee Anais ostie Uw Wk esturetele be CRD 


If under 16 years, please state age 


Good Bookcase | 


price of a good boo 


A 


for the 


00 Per Section 
= Without mye 


{ 


With Disappear- § 
ing Glass Doorsp. > Lk! Section 


On Approval—Direct to Usez 


IE GROWS “WITH YOUR SSNS 
SECTIONAL BOCKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest | 
homes and offices throughout the country. 
Made in sections of different sizes, com- 
bining utlity, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base, and three book sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain 
golden oak,. $15.75; without doors, $13.50. 
In quartered oak, or in imitation mahog- 
any (willow) with doors, $18.25. In gen- | 
ume mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other | 
styles at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL ai a | 
considerable saving TO YOU: Write for 


new catalog No. 15. 


The C, J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases sines 1899, 
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Advertisements—-W atches 


Buy a 1 Studehaher Direct ‘from the Maher’ 


Latest 
Style 
Thin 
Models 


Vee cp SE 


WS 


Brings This 
Watch to You! 


Only $1.00! The balance on credit, payable in small monthly 
installments, buys the magnificent 21-Jewel Studebaker Watclr 
—the watch that is insured for your lifetime—at the lowest fac- 
tory price! You can save from 30% to 50% on the purchase of 
- one of these famous timepieces. Remember, we are the only 
watch factory in the world selling direct to customers! You can 
buy a Studebaker Watch ONLY DIRECT FROM US. You save the 
huge middleman's profit. The Studebaker Watch is- backed by a 

name that has meant sauare dealing for three-quarters of a century! 

This is your opportunity to own one of America’s highest grade 
watches at a phenomenally low price and on unusual credit terms. 
Mail coupon for FREE BOOK. 


21 Jewel—8 Adjustment— 


STUDEBAKER 


-the Insured Watch 


We: have issued at tremendous cost a splendid catalog. and.style.,book, 
illustrating a choice of sixty of the latest thin-model, art beauty cases in 
yellow gold; green gold or white gold effects. This book tells how you can 
buy a -21- Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct from the maker—saving 
big money—and paying for it while you are using it! This FREE book 
will be sent to you_on request at absolutely no charge. It will post you 
on watch styles and watch values! 


SEND THE COUPON! All you have to do to obtain this fine style 
* book of latest Studebaker. Watch designs, is 

_ to mail in the coupon beléw. Be sure to write for this.book. Read why 
the famous Studebaker Watch is fast becoming the favorite timepiece ‘of 


all America! We will tell you, too, how you can. obtain for 78 limited 
time-only, the beautiful FREE CHAIN! ; 


CHAIN FREE 
For a limited 
time only we 
are offering a 
beautiful 


details. 


Tet OT att a Tk a 
We receive thousands of unsolicited testi- 4 
monial letters-every year telling about the SAU Der See are ehinkn® af 
sterling value ef these fine watches. Capt. a % ig 

Wm. J..Taylor, Anderson, Indiana, writes: ‘Gentlemen: Please send. me.your Free 
"“T took-my wAtch to an expert watchmaker Book of Advance Watch -Styles. and: par- 
here. /fter he’ examined it carefully he said ticulars of your $1.00-down offers a 


I had one of ,the finest “watches on the a SAN 
market, and his appraisal of its value was . 


actually 50% more than I paid_you for it. WEG oa:s’aoutn ea ae senile ane e's e¢cie dase Caheatde 
This jeweler said he would like to buy 2 : 

wateh like it. for his:own personal use!”’ 

DON’T DELAY! SEND IN THIS Ie AUOVECSS -watans etre hace ets Bicelealia SOA 


COUPON AT ONCE—TO-DAY! 


Dept. South Bend, Indiana 


gl hse os ‘WATCH CO. jl 
Boncihan Y Yiarioe: Windsor, Ontario 1 


we give EE at. lowest. consistent dariey a “servide 

: noted for ‘results, evidenced by: many well- known Patents. 
| of extraordinary value. — Book, Patent ‘Sense, free. Lacey ‘6 
l.& Lacey, 707 F, Street, ‘Washington, D. Cp Established 1869, 


SP EPARATORY SCHOO 
“NEW YORK, SCHOOL = BROOKLYN SCHOOL ae 
72 PARK AVENUE. : Cor. Franklin & Jefferson Aves. 
t (bet. 38th and 39th Streets)- (Two blocks from Fulton St.) 
| Chartered by the Regents of Now York State. Over 25.808 Graduates 
AVE ONE OR MORE YEARS IN REGEN FOR 
COLLEGE AND REGEN 
3 WEST POINT AND ANNAPOLIS 
inter at Any Tine Laboratories. ‘Day and Evening Session: 
Inquire for catalog and. HSuecess in Regents’ and College Entrance Examinations. oe 


-. You can tuck it away in minimum space, 
‘ways safe and convenient to use. Weighs per | 
15. pounds. All parts riveted. Cannot collapse {| 
while in use. A handy ladder for the home, || 
office, hospital, hotel, ete. ONE Sie Ne 
52 inches high. 


$650 Each, ‘Prepaid 


SAMUEL LEWIS, puttin S845, 5% | 


"HEARING POOR? Or bad midst noise over. phone? WHICH? a1) 


Hear Better Certain Days or Places? Have Head Noises? Though ALL’S 4 
_Failed—H. G. Pape’s Scientific Means and Methods Check the pa Make: i 
and more than that! Send stamp, stating case clearly first. | € a 


The EVOLUTION PHONE COMPANY, Inc. E 
221 East 124th St., W.,’ ~ New York City 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. United Statés and For- 
- eign Patents secured. Call or send» me a 
sketch of your invention. 


FREE Confidential advice, literature, In- 
ventor’s Recording Blank. ; 


Satisfactory Terms. 
Phone HANOVER 3662. 
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é 
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JOU. have always longed for it— 

this fascinating. ability. to 
: draw. Now it can easily be 
yours. ‘Illustrating, Rapid Sketching, 
D ative Designing, Advertising 
. Cartooning—you > can | easily 
jonni: all of this right ‘in’ your own 
home. Scores of our students 
never had a drawing pencil in their 


: salaried artists today. 


ba: Money i in Commercial 
Art , 


“mrained: artists’ earn. $50, $75, $100 and 
even. over $200 a week! Single drawings 
often: bring over $100., And now, in 
your spare time, you can quickly learn 
to make. drawings that have a. real 
 - commercial value. — 
cores :of trained,* artists © ‘are need- 
ed today all over'the country. Maga- 
- zines, Department Stores, Advertising 
Agencies, Publishers, \Manufacturers, 
—these are just a few of the’ fields 
which are in need of artists. Get into 
this. anne 5 3 big money field’ now. ; 


a s Fun Learning Art | 
- This Simple Way — 


x 
a 


you learn to draw with this, simple 
~ method. 


cessful: art pemiet oLS 


> needed! Became an Artist this quick, easy way. 


though you had a famous artist ene 


realize 


hands before starting, yet are ‘high 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 347-E, 1115-15th St., N. Ww. 
_ Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your Free Book on Art 


“It’s all just like a pleasant game when — 


You study. right. at home, yet 
every bit of your work receives the in- i 
dividual attention and criticism of suc- 
It’s almost’ ey: 


ec Be tesy KIs a 
‘To Learn Drawing This Quick Way 


Thiough a remarkable method anyone can now quickly Bad 
- draw—right at home in spare time. 


No special talent 


at your elbow while you work. 
this training you progress with baal 
rapidity. Starting with straight li 
and curves,. 


that sell. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


You may be considering the study “of ata 


merely for the joy you can get from it; or 
you may want to turn your ability into the 
big money .which is to be found in Commer- 
you want to learn to draw, send for our 
new Free Book on Art, 


ness and profit in art and describes this 


startling. simple method which makes it so 
easy for you to learn to draw. Mail coupon 
aod this..Free. Book and for our Special | 


Washington School of Art, Room 


Offer. 
347-E, 1115-15th St.. N. 


| ‘ 


t 


which tells about your easy method. Also 

details: of your special offer,” 5 es 
narane ‘Write Plainly 

INDI die cidie 0 eid his wreleiniapiaidey aac piere.c was Oana Seema 

E -, Mrs., Miss or Mr. ; 

Mdarestiss 2 I Sa TA AAA PER Ee easrephn Wise Iga ey 

CHEY dato atok hseaine ans State;ciset. cee 

Age, {f under 16) years... ...-secsseecsee Te 


S 


In. any case—if you feel that — 


which tells all 
about the wonderful opportunities for happi- — 


W., Washington, — 
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Best Value for Your Money In In 


Rebuilt ‘Typewriters 


Pay Nothing Down 
Sent on 5 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL 


All Makes— All. Prices 


Sturdy, rebuilt:machines that will 
' give you years of service. Deal 
with the largest. and oldest con- 
cern of its kind. Save more than 
half the cost of a new typewriter. 


‘Latest models; many: makes... Be sure to get our prices and 
descriptive catalog before you buy any typewriter. Branch 
stores in principal cities. Shipments from one nearest you. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE: COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, 448 CENTRAL AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for Free Circulars 


THE HOSSFELD 


Conversational Method 


FOR THE STUDY OF | 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


SPANISH RUSSIAN 
GERMAN. FRENCH 
ITALIAN -JAPANESE 
GRAMATICA INGLESA 
PORTUGUESE 
DUTCH 


Is trustworthy, reliable and over- 
comes. easily the. difficulties, stu- 
dents experience in studying 
foreign languages. Wnables: the } 
student to make rapid progress, 


J 


carrying the student» along with . 
its fascinating lessons. 


Over a Million Sold 


MUSIC TAUGHT "72 


By the cet and Most Reliable Schoo} ot 


American Schoo! of Music, tt Manhattan bie, 


£ YOUR 
HOME 


sic in America—Nstablished 1895 


Plan, ae Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 


CHICA 


Shaped. at 
home while 


. t f F 1 
. Price .$1.75 .Each ... “Nature? 's Way to sees =} 
THE PETER REILLY COMPANY The ANITA Ce. ne 
Dept. W. 133 N. 13th St., Philadciphia, Pa. | Devt.W-3, 529 Springfield Ave. | Winner 
P Newark, N. J. Feb. 723° 
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- Advertisements—Diamonds 


Again the country’s foremost alamond merchants 
lead in startling offers. Look at these bargains at 
almost unbelievable low prices. The gems pictured 

are only a few of the hundred. sensational bargains 

The House of Lyon offers you. Any gem of your 

choice can be yours on easy terms—lower than cash 

prices. All we ask is that you send for our Million 
* Dollar Bargain Book and see the wondrous display 
of bargains we offer you before you buy elsewhere. ' 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


We have faithfully served the public for nearly {£66 

years. Make your selection in absolute confidence. Our 

money back guarantee fully protects you. Order now from 
.this ad. on 10 days free trial. \ 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Keep your money in your pocket. Select the gem you want and wear 
it for 10 days. You can have your choice of any of the wonderful offers 
pictured here, or better still write for our free 96-vage Million Dollar Bar- 
gain Book, which contains hundreds cs 
e of other startling offers. Our 

matchless offers in genu- 

ine diamonds, watches, 

silverware and other 

jewelry will convince you 

that our direct method of 

selling saves you money 


MILLION 
DOLLAR 
BARGAIN 


Uy Do: not: fail: to send for our 

free Million Dollar Bargain Book. 

It. is jammed: full of gift sus- 
gestions at startling low prices— 
all. at very lioeral terms of only 

a few cents a day. Write for: your 

copy now. ~ 


J.M.LYON & CO., Inc. 


Dept.i400 2 Maiden Lane 
“< -Mew York, N.Y. 
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A IONS FREE. TERMS "REASONABLE. ‘a 
) BEST REF- (4 — 
Gnes. ENG 


RANDOLPH & 


Dept. 45, 
Washington, 


i The World Is Our Customer 3 


For almost a quarter of a century die World Building has. 
been using the sanitary products and the service of the 
West Disinfecting Company. Thousands of other build- 
ings, large and small, throughout the country are our 
patrons. 


We lasnufacture Disinfectants and Cleansers, Insecticides, 
Deodorants, Fumigators, Liquid Soaps, and Dispensers, 
Paper Towels, Metal Polish and other sanitary products, 
all of which are fully guaranteed, 


Ask us to send one of our experienced Representatives to - 
you—no obligation. : 


WEST DISINFECTING co. 


Barn Street, a Long Island Cy, N. Y 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Advertisements—Educational 


T last the way is open for you to 

enter that most fascinating of all 
professions — newspaper and magazine 
Writing. For a marvelous new Home 
Study Course—prepared and conduct- 
ed by practical New York newspaper 
men—has been perfected, which covers 
every branch of this absorbing sub- 
ject and enables you to prepare 
quickly for success. 


Journalism the Ideal Career 

Journalism is the most broadening, 
fost intensely interesting profession 
you could choose. The newspaper 
writer lives a life of romance, ad- 
venture, mystery. No matter what hap- 
pens, he is always in the thick of 
things. 

The reporter’s press badge or card 
wins him choice seats at the theatre, at 
the ringside, at all major sport events. 
He is a welcome guest at receptions and 
dinners, at the weddings and social af- 
faiws of the rich. He may travel to the 
far ends of the earth. see rare specta- 
cles, meet strange peoples, witness 
heroic deeds... No matter where he Z0es, 
he acquires a fund of priceless knowl- 
edge and practical experience that can 
be gained in no other way. 


Learn to Write by Writing 
- The “Copy Desk’’ method of teaching 
originated by the Newspaper Institute of 
America, is entirely different from any- 
thing that has ever ‘before been at- 


Start NOW to Prepare for Success, 
Quickly 
New Method—the 


Fascinating, 
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“aaair slumped in his |i 
chair as he saw the mystic | 
sign—his courage gone—’’ 


Finish the Story yourself 


and Easily by Remarkable 
Open Door to a 
Money - Making Career ! 


tempted. All dry ‘technicalities have 
been tossed to the winds. You learn to 
write by writing. You begin with the 
very first lesson, Your training is car- 
ried on exactly as though you were .on 
the staff of a city newspaper. And every 
step is made so delightfully easy and 
simple that you will be amazed at how’ 
rapidly you progress. 


The best of it is that this unique method 
of training also gives you the preparation 
you need for success as a writer of maga- 
zine articles, stories, novels, plays. Yet the 
cost of the course is very moderate, 


Illustrated Booklet—FREE 


Many of our pupils’ start fo sell their 
writings to)magazines and newspapers pbe- 
fore the course is half completed, receiving 
ee that total more than the entire tuition 
ee. 

If you want to learn more about the oppor- 
tunities and rewards in this fascinating pro- 
fession—which you-can learn right at home 
in spare time—mail the coupon for our 
FREE illustrated booklet, ‘‘Writing for 
Profit.’ This will place you under no obli- 
gation whatever. Don’t put it off. Mail 
the coupon now! Newspaper Institute of 
America, Dept. 177, 25 ‘West. 45th St.. New 
York City. \ 


es cers ces Se ET ey Se ND GSS OSSE ec eee cen mee) ee ee 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. 177, 25 West 45th St., New York City 


Please send me your 382-page illustrated 


| Booklet. ‘“Writing for, Profit.” ‘This is to 
| place me under no obligation. 
J UNAMING!: "onek adele wuss care ai atavaenia ale Ausiale, a) A7-¢S AUNe tal alta 
| (State whether Mr., Miss or Mrs.) 

| 
A: GOGERS i's shenniofcseretniotnte bi areiedln G,¢.9rare' are avon) ae ear as i 
| Pattee ear ao ot State PIT Ia BES. 


depends— on 


_ ELECTRICAL 
PROGRESS 


By learning to. install 
and to operate things 
electrical you can equip | 
yourself with. a. pro- 
fession that holds in 
store, the. unguessed . 
. possibilities of a 
money-making \\ 
future, 


“LEARN BY DOING” 


At this earn by Doing” 
School a man acquires the 
artrof Electrical Drafting; 
the ‘best business methods 
and experience in Electrical 
Ae Contracting, together with 
f the skill to install, operate 
and maintain all’ systems 
for producing, transmit- 
ting and using electricity. 
A school. for Old. and 
Young. ‘Individual instruc- 
tion. School open to visitors 
9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


Write for catalog. 


THE NEW YORK 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
49 West 17th St, New. York City 
Telephone Chelsea 2633 


over leather jackets and steel | ae 


; twenty years is now strong and | 


was riding horseback and play: 
tennis. | 
A soldier, silt opie great pain : 
from spinal tuberculosis for six || 
years, found instant improvem nt 


braces. After wearing the Philo |} 
Burt appliance six months he can ; a 
walk erect without pain. : : Wie 
A young woman who was bed- |; 
ridden at 26 and had suffered || 


vigorous at 29. ; 

An old lady of 72 who had suf- | 
fered og many years and was ab- || 
solutely helpless found relief with | 
the: bie Burt appliance. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL | 


to prove its’ value to YOU. 


No matter how long-stand your 
spinal ‘trouble may be,.th 
Method offers ‘you. 
greater comfort and 
plete cure. Over 5 
cessfully. treated: in 
The appliance is... 
light, cool, ; 


relief, 


It is made- especially 
for each particular 
case.  Pyjice within 
reach of all, You 
owe it to yourself. 
to investigate. 
Send for our 
FREE BOOK 
Describe your case 
rh is SeiNite intone 
mation at oncé. 


PHILO BURT CO., 
224 Gua Eeliows' 
Jausatern en, Y. 


- Advertisements—Farm Lands 


M ILLIONS of dollars profit are earned every year by Ameri- 
; can farmers on the rich lands of Western Canada. Low 


priced land is the secret of their success. 

Now you, too, can buy rich farm lands at an average of $15 an acre. Think 
of the profits you can earn with the average 3 year yield of 17.5 bushels of 
wheat to the acre; land where stock, hogs and dairy farming thrive. 


35 YEARS TO PAY 


Pay only 7% down. Then use the land free one year, after two years of profit 
pay the balance in 34 equal annual payments. Pocket your profits—we don’t 
‘want them. This big railway wants man power—farming power, to reap the 
golden harvest of this fertile soil. Taxes are low. Lands are close to good 
markets, schools, churches, etc. The 
climateisfavorable;theroadsare good; 
freight rates are low. Stop paying the 
penalty of high priced lands. Come to 
Canada where every farmer profits. 
Investigate now. 


You Cannot Buy 
Until You Investigate 


We wili not sell you land until you see 
it. Special low fare (single fare plus 
$2) trips avaibable. Let us arrange 
details. Mail the coupon for full. in- 
formation. No obligation. 


Cc. A. VAN SCOY 


re Supt. of Colonization, Dept. 160B 
fon Ur JD Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Read What These Farmers Say: ESE BBBSBSRREBB BB 


tart: ith $600— 960 acres GC. A. Van Scoy, Supt. of Colonization f 

pees rat Poe pte Eber Wl Dept.160B, Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot 
" J. S. Samis, Alberta Winaipeg, Man., Canada 
+ oe ? B d nat Interested tn eoorre ote about: 
: . : Prai nces of Canada 
Cn gC asta 
, yaar usine: 
Mrs. L. F. Pinkerton, Alberta, Canada Py o Western Canada. 


I farm 960 acres; raise thoroughbred hogs and Bi Aa he CM Snel Se a a PE SS 

cattle. Raised 19,000 bushels of wheat, oats ddr 

and barley this year: Come to Cdnada. AAreSS.....--.eernseeensssernrnsecennteccunsecnntecnnasennane i. 
} : F. J. McLoy TOWN ck tee es States Seo 
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Advertisements—Miscellaneous 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Tt hear you. can hear now as well as anybody. 
‘How?’ With ae MORLEY PHONE. I’ve a pair in 
i my ears now, but they are invisible. I would not know 


had them in, myself, only that I hear all right.” 
The Mor Phone for the 


is to the ears what glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and. harmless. - ‘Anyone 
can adjust it. Over one hundred thousand ‘sold. 


Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 762, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE. 
Can Easily Be Yours 


Trados Model No, 25 
corrects now all fll-shaped noses» quickly, painlessly, perma-- 
nently and comfertably at home. It is the only adjustable, safe 
and guaranteed patent device that will actually give you a per- 
fect looking. nose. Over 90,000 satisfied users. For years 
recommended by physicians. 16 years of experience in manu~ 
facturing Nose Shapers is at your service. 
Model 25 jr. for children. ; 

Prize medal awarded by big Wembley Exposition, London, 
England, on June °8, 1925. 

Write for testimonials and free booklet, which tells you 
how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 

M, TRILETY, Pioneer Nose-Shaping Specialist, 
Peaks 2689. Binghamton, N. ¥. 


[Uses CorRESPONDENCE ScHOOL Courses 


All Schools, and. All Satie eae at BARGAIN PRICES (slightly 
used). Money-Back GU. TEE. Bargain Catalogue FREE. 


(Courses and "Books Bought for Cash) 
H. H. HANFLING, 499 Broadway, New York 


THE WORLD ALMANAC 
Makes a Most Useful Gift 


This indispensable reference annua! will be 

welcome wherever sent, as it serves so 

well in the desired information of gen- 
eral subjects in daily use. 


Mailed copies are carefully wrapped 
and promptly forwarded to all parts 
of the universe. The mailing price is 
60c per copy postpaid anywhere. 


Address CASHIER, New York World 
PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORTANT—Letters containing coin, “peed ees or postage stamps should be. regis- 


tered, otherwise at sender’s. risk. afest bank 
check, postal or express money order. berth da de UR a ga ae dain 


Study with the same. siethaol that helped to train 
many leading men in the automobile industry, 


>) 5 if 


|. FTVHE, best proof of the value of the home ,,, 7 t0gk um ant C8, couse, af me when 

eset @_ bene s 

a \ Mend bag hy of ere tee a Corre- glad to state that this course enabled me to obtain 
“Re spondence Schools is the success 0 , the education that was absolutely necessary in orde 

E : mais This success is cee apparent that I might be in position to take advantage of o 


s 
in the automobile industry. — abi morenelia. ot getation bent, as they, Drescnted cls 
elve; natura mechanica. nstincts, couple: 
5 ‘Jesse G. Vincent, Vi ies of the Packard _ with hard: work and your course, have brought res 
- Motor. C ae ee a pomer Ag Gs . set - «of which I am very proud.” — 
is Walter ae resident of the Chrysler Truly there is no better way dre! any 
fs t Sipdigateniee Me is ae ee, pacreabschers get ahead than to study in spare time mes 
Vice-president of the Rickenbacker Motor Car  Jnternational Correspondence Schools. » , 


Co.; J. _R. Hall, Vice-president of the Chandler an hour a day you can prepare yourself to get 


‘Motor Car Co.; Hiram Walker, Chief Engineer 
' of the Chandler Motor Car ‘€or; ‘and John Moore, Better Moray eet @ leteer salary. 
_ designer of the famous Ansted’ Motor. At least find out’ how by marking and mailin 


the coupon printed below. It doesn’t cost yor 

Here is nit Jesse G. Vincent, Vice-president ~ a penny or obligate you in any way to ask fo 
of the Packard Motor Car Co., says about the full Particulars, but that one simple little act 
Cc. S— may make a great difference in your life. 


Mail the coupon today for Free Booklet — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4300-C, Scranton, Penna. is 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 


_ subject before which I have marked an X: § 
ee a ‘ BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES ae 
oy Business Management Nicholson Cost Accounting Better Letters e 
as Industrial Management | Bookkeeping Show Card Lettering i 
a Personnel Organization - Private Secretary (JStenography and Typing q 
] Traffic Management, Spanish OJ French (Railway Mail Clerk ‘ 4 i 
aaa Business Law Salesmanship {JCommon School Subjects. a { 
‘Banking and Banking Law . ()Business. English i, (High School Subjects } ty 
AY Fidccommtenes: (including C. P. A.) Acertisine att Service. ‘{)Illustrating tk 
- 4 TECHNICAL. AND. INDUSTRIAL COURSES — 5 7 
@ (etectrical Engineering . . Civil Engineer Architectural Draftsman ees; 
Bah (Electric Lighting ST es oe Surveying and Mapping (Concrete Builder : 
. UL Mechanical Engineer Metallurgy | () Mining (Structural Engineer i F 
C Mechanical Draftsman ‘Architect () Chemistry Oo te iter 4 
Sa Machine Shop Practice = OBlueprint Reading Automobile Work. 
‘(Railroad Positions © . agen Contractor and Builder é Agriculture and Poultry ge 
[]Gas Engine Eee Steam Engineering O Radio LJAlrplans Earihes CJ Mathematics 


Nume... fh 


sereesvoeees oe seeeconseoseoeeesedesoousl 


n 


-TRADE-MARKS 
2 DESIGNS 73. 
~ FOREIGN PATENTS — 


a since 1846 5 aie the  Sintifc pea 


1501 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. ‘529. SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 
f Labi West. 40th. St., New. York City ; | Washington, ‘D. ps 


1318 ‘TOWER BUILDING 671 HOBART BUILDING — 
Chicago, III. - San Franéisco, Cale. 
526 VAN NUYS BUILDING Ste 
} ~ 19 Los Angeles, Cal..  - 


eae eeGre : 3 : 
Pp Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks by Request. Associates in All Foreign pide i | 


[ANY BOOK, 30 ces 63.3] 


AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING BOOKS 


Actors’ Monalogues and Jokes 
The Art of Ventriloquism 


ae, Old Witches Dream Book ic Lucky EES 


| af rs How to Become an American 
] TT ahs Citizen ex! 

‘ Hi : 5 <—— )Thurston’s Card Tricks..... 

ASTROLOGY ]j Fiye Hundred Toasts. . : 


faa to Become Beautiful. .30c | EXPLAINED J tow to Entertain a Social 
Love, Courtship and Marriage,30c - Party z 


| Popular Etiquette Bf Modern Palmistry 


Astrology Explained........30c {1 Se Ta Sui 
‘How to Talk and Debate, .30c om ‘ ae tere fe Writer : 


4 The Model Letter-Writer.... .30c 

| The Everyday Cook Book..30c |= ——————* 
200 Old Time Songs... . , Sbecarieeismbesslee Fae 
Taylor’s Popular Recitations......... ieee Fos eehees Ok? 
Magic and Mystery, Sleight of Hand... .°..seeessss .30c |: 
6 BOOKS—ANY SIX— Postpaid, ‘$1.50 


48-Page Wustrated Catalog Sent FREE 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Company 


37-C ROSE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Aes Advertisements—Educational 


seareE Discovered / 
Glossus hat dea The Scientific ads 


Caruso's 
Amazing Vocal Power 


One discovery of tremendous behe- 
fit to all humanity—in this age 
of marvelous discoveries—is the 
discovery of the principle of voice 
control by Eugene Feuchtinger, 
A. M. He has revolutionized old 
methods and changed voice build- 
ing from a littlé understood art to 
an exact science. 


His Physical Voice Culture method 
brings a perfect. voice within the 
reach of all who desire stronger, 
richer voices for singing, or speak- 
ing, by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


You Do Not Know Your Real Voice 


Until you have tried this syst eém, you cannot know the possibilities of your vocal 
gifts. Physical Voice Culture PRODUCES as well as DEVELOPS the true voice. 
It corrects all strain and falsetto and makes clear the wonderful fact that any 
normal person can develop a fine voice if correctly trained. Thousands of de- 
lighted graduates testify to this. Many of them grand opera stars, concert sing- 
ers, choir singers, speakers, preachers and educators, 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


Physical Voice Culture will make your voice. rich, full 
and vibrant. Its overtones: will be multiplied. You will 
add many notes to its range and have them clear, 
limpid and alluring. 

We ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE an improvement 
of 100%. If you are not perfectly satisfied that 
your voice is doubled in volume and quality, your 
money will be refunded. You, alone, are to be the 

judge. - 


An Inspiring Book 


BugeneFeuchtinger,A. M., 
Tossed waned who 
discovered a method 


Hyo-Cto seus muscle, 
ther your voice is 
strong or weak, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, 
homes Bo melodious, 


velopment upon § pegs. oes 


FREE 


SEND. COUPON! 


Send coupon forthe ;wonderful new 
book, ‘‘Physical- ‘Voice ‘Culture.’ This 
valuable work: on voice building is 
FREE and need not be returned. You 
ose aaah bode se ae 
Z0 y_ stu is. boo 

delay. Send the’ coupon TODAY? 


Perfect Voice Institute 


Studio 19-21, 1922 Sunayside Avenue 
CHICAGO, SLL 73 


Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio, 19-21 |. 
Chicago, Il. fey it 


Gentlemen: Send at once, free and with- 
out obligation, De Luxe book describing 
the famous Feuchtinger System. of Voice, 
Culture at Home. 


PILOT ESS lee o sincie.e tater s'a/p:a\e Sse OOO ORG 2 


Pe dd iid a 


Advertisements—Adding Machines—Body Braces 


—$—— 


NEW VEST POCKET 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a | $ 
$300 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect. Easy to oper- 
ate — nothing to get out of order. 
Everyone whe uses figures should 
own one. 


Counts Up to 999,999,999 


Total visible at all times. A pull of the finger 
clears it. Don’t carry a pocket full of pencil 
stubs and scrap paper to do your figuring. Carry 
a Ve-Po-Ad. 

9 ° Send no money, just name 
10 Days Trial and address, pen we will send 
machine postpaid. Pay postmaster on delivery, | 
$2.95. Use it for 10 days to prove it does all we 


claim. If not perfectly satisfied, we will ‘refund 
your money. Limited supply. Send order today. 


Reliable Adding Machine Corp. 
Dept. 40, 170 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hi. 
A C5 E N T Ss Here’s-a money maker. Everybody wants one. 
Splendid profit. Write for special offer. 


SAVE YOUR BODY 


Conserve Your Health and Efficiency First 
**— Would Not Part With It for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful customer. ‘‘Worth. more, than 
a farm,’’ says another. In like manner testify over 100,000 people 
who have worn it. 


THE NATURAL 
BODY BRACE 


Overcomes, WEAKNESS and ORGAN- 
IC AILMENTS of WOMEN and MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 
restful relief, comfort, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and pain of 
standing and walking; replaces and 
supports misplaced: internal organs; re- { 
duces enlarged .abdomen; -straightens. 
and strengthens. the back; corrects 
stocping ‘shoulders; develops lungs, 
chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, con- 
stipation. Comfortable and easy to 
wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 


Write to-day for illustrated‘ booklet, 
measurement blank, etc., and read our 
very liberal proposition, 


HOWARD C. RASH © 335‘Rash Bias, SAKINA RANSAS: | 


ADDING MACHINE 


Boh. ‘Advertisements—Rubber Fusing 


-Men—You Can’t Help Making a Better 
| Living in This Year "Round Business 
. “Six Start Now—In Your Own Home or Garage 


~ Operations 
in Nestlerizing 


‘Easily Learned 


Now, within your grasp lies the ite a i hater pee of 
opport i estler Service- Stations are show- 
pportunity to bid farewell to ins’ automobile owners how they can 
drudgery for someone else. CUT TIRE BILLS IN TWO! help- 


Hundreds of men, without pre- ae to ees oe to 

f ri more mijJeage from tires usu- 
vious experience. are making ally thrown away—and at insignifi- 
as much as $30 daily—conduct- cank. Sant gp pete: ree of new 
ing a very profitable, waste- Yubber is achieved. ny type of 

4 ‘ pneumatic tire N i ¢ 
conserving. business of their own. No steam, no finigs, aN oe 


Here is an. unmatchable oppor- Seagate oe ihe ject that the 
estler Rubber Fusin rocess i 
tunity to get sib: of that rut fastest lies your gasureuee ror 


forever. - largest profitable returns. 


Pay Out of Your Profits 


A New Plan permits ambitious men to perform the Nestler Rubber 
Fusing Process and pay for Nestler Steamless. Adjustable Repairing 
one Retreading Equipment out of their profits. Many find demand 
so keen that they are enabled to pay in full in a surprisingly short 
while. No expensive store location! is. necessary;, no time lost; 
nothing to depreciate; no repair charges. © Every. advertising ~and 
business getting co-operation is also being extended these men. 


MEN WANTED 


Many men of foresight are now 
negotiating for territory in 
which they will Wave -the ex- 
clusive right to operate the 
Nestler Rubber Fusing Proc- 
ess. We urge you to act quickly. 
Tire service is the only -un- 
crowded branch of the profit- 
able automobile industry. 


Achieve a Permanent Fusion 
BEFORE of New Rubber With Old. AFTER 


Within several. days. any one can be thoroughly instructed. When 
you. stop and consider that upward of 40,000,000 tires are being 
junked each year—you begin to realize the profits. Under the 
Nestler license, you obtain exclusive right to use 


Nestler Steamless Adjustable Equipment 


Adjustable Molds are portable; no working over heat. A 
et water mold is equal to 7 or more ordinary molds. In speed, 
economy of operation, Nestler Steamless Adjusting Repairing and 
Retreading eavipment represents the last word in tire epee 

fethods are revolutionized. Time and labor consumed in strip- 
oe eee ting, cementing and drying are eliminated. Since danger- 
ous steam, cements and chemicals are not used, a man can Nestlerize 
‘tires anywhere in perfect safety. A great succes today; this Process 
will be universally accepted tomorrow. . ‘ 

Wundreds of. Nestler exclusive service stations are dotting the country. 
Choice territories are rapidly being snapped up. GET THE FACTS. 

re contemplating striking out for yourself, 

wy tawl © you to write immediately for the ‘<Nestler 

Plan,”? and the_Nestler ee describing this 


WesTLeR RupBer Fusina Co., Inc. 


Dept. W.A. 27 _ 245 W. 55th St. New York 
: 75 ; 


The Above Ilustra-~ 
tions Show How the 


Rubber Fusing 
Process Is Per- 
formed. 


Advertisements—M iscellaneous 


Full Year to Pay 


Ail transactions 3 
strictly confidential fe) 
ne ee ‘Piay PIANO By Ear § 


No matter how little you know about 
music, if you can just remember a tune, 
I teach you to play Jazz, Ragtime, Pop- 
ular Songs, BY HAR easily, quickly. 
Beginners, and éven those who could 
not learn by the old fashioned method, 
grasp the Niagara idea. readily, Self- 
instruction—no teacher: required. . You 


Prosperous 
Se bare 


Guaranteed or money packs Wear 


\-- FREE ; e 
“Royal Book of Gems” Genuine 


Thousands of spécia! values in 

en rachis. <08 Diamonds! learn many new styles of bass. syn- 
tely on request é ccpation, blues, ‘fill-ins,; breaks, trick 

: endings, etc: Why spend years study- 

ing tiresome a get boas finger exer- 

cises? JI teach you 

Be a Master of SACL ang. RAGTIME 

MA At Home in 90 Days - -- 

B tif il: and play any tune you can remember, 

hava an. by ear. Original method, wonderful, | 


graved wed- littie 


a ding ring, 18 
i K white gold, 
with 5 gen- 


No do-re-mi-no scales—just.a | 
practice—results are. amazing. 
No other course like it—fully protected 
BE COP UTIs Bie SAD write sous name 

and address. ate if you have ever 
ane rec white taken piano lessons. HEnciose 6c. in 
“watch, latest style Easier it te t stamps and I will also send 
I. solid 14 K gold, highest 7+ °aturec. a Hae gs chart ne 
‘grade 17 ruby and*’sap- th) # NiAG R z Re 
phire jewel.’ movement, Royal Terms MUS:G, ak a alk 
Hfetime guarantee. $22 make buying Ea)! ao N. ee 


Beatured at ; easy 


; MAS 
Lady’s wrist 


MA5 — Three " per- 
mad = Fiery ae fectly matched blue 
Hoses! bualits igikt ‘White diamonds set 
‘white gold—artisti-. mM a beautifully 
cally carved, hand hand pierced mount- 
pie a eed, lady’s img—18Kt. white 
mounting. sold — latest crea- 


Heatured $49. 50 tion. Fea- $36.75 


MD Exclusive 
Dy Prete not over- 
yd run_with competitors. 


4 Crowded. with -opportu- 
nity. for money-making 
and big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 


incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspondence 
methods, Credentials _ awarded. We 
assist students and graduates in getting 
Started and developing their businesses. 
Hstablished 1916. Write for information; 
it will open your eyes. Do it to-day! 
Rye LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
115. Newark, N. Y. 


We Pay You Cash 


FOR 


DENTAL GOLD 


i Gold Bridges,. Crowns, False ‘Teeth, Old 
pee tiie LRN Cae, 34 50 \{ Plates, -Diamonads, Discarded Jéwolry,’ ¢ 
SWoaturadtiaby siemens. vou ° Platinum’ and ‘Siiver of all descriptions. 


‘MAIL or BRING 
Prompt Payment 


WHITING GOLD REFINING CO.,, INC. 


96 FIFTH AV: NEW YORK 
eferences: 
Chatham-Phenix Bank, New York 


tured at 


‘MAG—Something “he will) like and use. 
“Famous Elgin strap’ watch, 20-year guar- 


ve 


Learn 


~ 


‘ \ 


f 


Advertisements—E. ducational—A ntiseptics \ 


Cartooning 6== 


—and Increase Your Income 


pleasurein trying to make sketches 


[: you like to draw—if you find 


_and cartoons, have your ability 
developed and earn a good income as 
a cartoonist. 


The Landon School 


‘3000 National Bldg.. Cleveland, O. 


Hundreds of nationally 
known cartoonists, such 
as Branner of the Chi- 
cago Tribune; Blosser, 
who draws ‘‘Freckles 
and His Friends;’’ 
Gene Byrnes, creator of 
*Reg’lar Fellers;’’ Lo~- 
cher of the New York 
World and others 
equally well known, 
took the Landon Course 
at home .in_ their “spare 
time and fitted them- 
selves for excellent po- 
sitions that pay from 
$50 to $200 and more 
per week. 


‘What others have done you 
can do with the same train- 
ing. The Landon method 
of teaching. makes  origi- 
nal drawing easy to learn. 
By means of an exten- 
sive series of ‘‘Landon 
Picture Charts’’ every nec- 


essary detail of original! 


drawing is explained step 
by step, so that you can 
easily learn to do success- 
ful creative work; 


Facts That Determine 
the Superiority of the 
LANDON SCHOOL 


1. From the -very be- 
ginning the Landon 
Course teaches origi- 
n al drawing — no 
copying. The Picture 
Chart Method is used 
exclusively. 


Individual attention 
and criticism of stu- 
dents’ work. Personal 
coaching wherever 
necessary. 


3. Instruction on how 
to originate new car- 
toon ideas is an ex- 
clusive feature of 
the Landon Course. 


Cost is within reach 
of all. Easy pay- 
ments can be -ar- 
ranged. 


2 


4 


Write for full information, aS 


sample Picture Chart and 
book of cartoons by suc- 


cessful Landon students. | @ 


Please state your age. 


1 : SEPTIC LINIMENT 


A few drops 


\ well rubbed in 


APPLY Absorbine, je. when 
the first warning twinges come. 
It rouses the circulation, and 
brings quick relief to the con- 
gested area. Following the re- 
Jaxed tension of the muscles, 
the pain and ache quickly dis- 


appear. 

Bhepabine, Je kee smuscles 
and joints limber and freefrom 
stiffness. Rub it in freely—zt 
does not burn! 


At all druggists’ , $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial hte 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield,Mass. 


| Absorbine } Jel 


Fe Gatol Hide is asd for all general wrapping require- fl 
Hi meas where strength and _ Wearing qualities” are the main 
factors of importance. Fo eae 


he exceptional rearing and bursting strength of ‘he 
been ‘of paper has made it the preferred paper for many 
commercial purposes. It is converted into bags and heavy 
sacks; open-end envelopes; gummed tape; heat and sound 
insulators for building purposes; moth proof bags. 


New uses are constantly being found for ‘this great 5s 
product of the southern forests. 


 Bastrop:;-Divison Mill, Bastrop, La. 


Executive and Main. Sales office: 100 E. 42nd dt, N. Y. C. ‘£ 


to attract success instead of forcing it. 
Saves loss, disappointment, heart- 
ache. Wonderfully inspiring book by 
a man who lives it and knows. 


r successful man there is? 
Most persons find it quite easy to make money. 


_ The real trouble lies in keeping it; in spending it judiciously; in | 
investing it safely where it will bring good returns, etc. | cme | 
___ The millionaire’s worries are not in making money. They begin 


after he has made it; in the taking cate of it. Why? 


- Did you ever realize the millionaire is nob always the most happy 


4 


i Because he usually makes it under the Universal Law of Inharmony or 
_ ¥orce, and so is afraid of losing it in some way, such as unsafe investments; 
some unexpected turn in the market; blackmail; scandal; theft, etc., ete. 
His fear is well founded,*for this is a Universe, and the Universal Law 
of Cause and Effect, or Action and Reaction, is always at work, and the. 
_ same Universal Law he used in making money is forever at work in his life 
to take it away from him, or, prevent, his enjoying it. 
_ (Few men are ever able to use the ‘Universal Law of Inharmony or Force 
to better advantage, or more powerfully, : 
during their entire lifetime than are all 
‘other persons with whom they contact, and 
those who cannot do this lose part or all 
of what they have gained, or become 
sick, injured or deformed so they 
cannot enjoy it. 
: “luck, accident, chance,” you 
-eall such effects, but ‘luck, accident 


zics 


hs 
4 and chance” are only the effects, or 
- reaction, on you of your use of the 


i Universal Law of Harmony or In- 
- harmony as the case may be. 


‘Fear of something happening to | 
them in some way is constantly with 
them and is why so few persons with 
Caine are ever really happy and so 
Teally successful, for true success 
_ means happiness along all lines. : 


i “How to 


a a? 
_ Attract Success 
A by F. W. SEARS, M. P. 
commonly known as_“The Book Without 
An IF,” also as “The Book With the 
| Bank Account,” is a wonderfully inspiring 
pook. No ‘if’? anywhere in the text. Con- 
| tains only positive statements. ; 


‘Thousands of: copies sold all over the world and thousands of letters re- é 
- ceived from satisfied customers saying it “was worth many times its price; 
that its lessons were priceless.” 


at These marvelous lessons are now available at a popular price, as we 
have just. published a pocket ‘edition (which can ‘be easily carried in the 
pocket for daily reference) at the exeeedingly low price of $1 postpaid any- 

' where in the world. 

: Just attach check, money order, or $1-bill, to this advertisement. Six ' 

copies for yourself and friends for $9, or, sent. to any United States Post 

Office, you pay postman price plus postage on delivery. 

‘Money back if you want it. A most inspiring book. Lifts you out of your 

old self and makes a new man or woman out of you. 


Centre Publishing Co., 828 Seventh Ave., X-14, New York, N. Y. 


~ 


<itgiy” Siac 


Of “Mail nates ae 
And Magazines 


‘GILES PRINTING Co. 


Court House Sangre’ bent Li 


Long Island City : oe a mf Res tog 


“Advertisements—Edncational 


FUuROpES Most FAMOUS METHOD 
OF LEARNING TO SPEAK FRENCH 


66 ‘OW I wish that I could speak French!’’ 
How often have you heard those 
words! How often have you wished 

that you, too, could speak French! 

The question has always been, *‘How can 
I. learn, in @ short time, to speak French 
correctly, so,that foreigners will understand 
me?” Certainly not in school, by going 
through a grammar and learning innumer- 
able rules and irregular verbs! 

The great house of Hugo, known through- 
_-out Europe, has conducted language in- 
stitutes in the greater cities for more than 
a century. Millions of Hugo language books 


Nave been sold... Thousands of Europeans 
thave learned to speak foreign languages by 
the remarkable Hugo. method. 


The Famous Hugo Method. Has Now 
Been Brought to This Country 


It will enable you to speak French like 
a Frenchman! This method requires little 


time and little effort. It involves no 
laborious study. No tiresome rules and 
grammatical constructions; you actually 


learn to speak French sentences in your 
very first lesson. 


Hucos Famous FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Until you have seen the Hugo course, you 
cannot possibly realize how easy it is to 
Jearn to spggk French by this uniaue method! 

By devoting only 2 few minutes a day, 


you can quickly find yourself able to carry © 


on_a conversation. 

To all who enroll promptiy for the wonder- 
ful Hugo course, we will give, with no’ addi- 
tional cost, an imported French dictionary of 
90,000 words. 

The Entire Course for $12.00 
The Hugo ‘'French at. Sight’’ course; -con- 


Prancais-Anglais and 


binding: 


Dept. F-16-W. 


Garden City .? 


. FREE—Imported French Dictionary ? 
623 Pages—50,000 Words “i yg 


Our. representative found these charming 
pocket size volumes in_ Paris, the 1926 F 
edition of the famous Cestre-Guibillon, 

Anglais-F: 
cais dictionary, the best of its kind. 
Gold titles and decoration, . 
: page edges, dark green seal grain 


Doubleday, Page & Co. ~ 


sisting of twenty-four scientifically planned 
Jessons, is now offered at the amazingly low 
cost of only $12.00—on convenient terms of 
only $2.00 a month. 
Examine the Course FREE 
The coupon below will bring you the entire 
course of 24 lessons for free examination. 
You can. return them .in 5 days, or_ send 
only $2.00. initial payment, and then $2.00. 4 
month until $12.00 has:been paid. Don’t miss 
this exceptional opportunity. 
; Mail the Coupon Now! 
# _Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 
Dept. F-16-W 
(American Rep- 
resentatives of 
Hugo’s Language 
Institute of. London 
England) 


@ Garden City, New York 


¢ Gentlemen: Please serid me 
@ the Hugo ‘French at Sight’ 

course in 24 lessons for free 
ya examination and include the free 

dictionary. Within 5 days’ I will 
send you $2.00 and then $2.00 a month 
4 Tatil 2 total of $12.00 has been paid or 


ran- 


red 


: will return the course and the 
(American Repre-. gg dictionary. ; 
sentatives of ? 
nee. 6 ag BAVC sii bb alae Sig disin e-Gacds hislaidi seis palcieeipicen eee 
nstitute o. 
Bee, RP AAAs) ioc. se esie seve ee e's iepauibabite binia's is aaa aaramte 
nglan 
* ca ge Sen Gg NR ASRS 


Beoercesees eee ereesensseoeses 


New York .# Occupation RN RRA a Ae a 
: b 81 5% discount for cash with order. 


Advertisements —Boxing Lone 


Boxing Holds Out Dazzling, Alluring, 
Rich Rewards to Ambitious Lads NOW! 


,» Why grind out long hours daily of hard, monoto- 
ff}, nous work at a small pay job! 


Are you satisfied with your present 
Is your future ' 

If you are dissatisfied but eager to 
forge rapidly ahead to Fame and 
become a Boxer. 
amateur can master the Science. of Box- 
ing with the aid of this proved by-mail 
in 20° weeks, 
: fat purses for each bout. Boxers have no. worries. 
aes are free all day to enjoy the comforts of life—always the idols 


salary > 


Fortune, 


method 


A raw “ 


and can command ‘ 
They live in 


and heroes of an admiring public. 


Young Man! The JIMMY DeFOREST Boxing Course Offers the 
Most Brilliant Cpportunity That Ever Came Into Your Life! 


, Have you ‘the salt and spirit, the grit 
and ginger and the gumption to grasp 
it? BOXING! The most exciting and 
thrilling pastime of the century! Strike 
out for the BIG STAKES, my boy, and 
this plan will show you how to reap 
@ bumper crop of thousand dollar bills. 
Learn scientific boxing the Jimmy De- 
Forest way—it’s the quickest way to 
big pay. In twenty weeks you are 
personally ‘coached by mail in all the 
secrets of Ring Strategy which made 
Jack Dempsey, World’s Champion and 
King of. the Ring. ‘Thirty-five years of 
relentless study, of never-ceasing ac- 


tivity, are packed into this wonderful 


20 weeks’ course! From this wealth of 
experience you are given the cream, the 
secret methods that make your opponent 
a sorry figure. Because you are. drilled 
in Ring Generalship, you become a 
clever, hard-hitting, perfect puncher of 
phenomenal. power, leading you on to a 
noble, clean-cut victorious champion, 
the envy and admiration of all who wit- 
ness the masterful manner by which you 
win, super-success. ‘Space prevents giv- 
ing the whole story, so send the coupon 
below for this thrilling book: 


“The Golden Age of Boxing” 


The most fascinating and interesting book 
it. has been your good fortune to read. ' If 
you are receiving less than $200 a week it is 
‘your plain duty you owe to yourself and 
your loved ones to rush’ the: coupon. and 
send for this marvelous, beautifully illus- 
trated book. If you want Swift Success, 
that ‘‘Something’’ that means the Turning 
Point in a fellow’s fortunes, | the’ magic, 
lightning» change that transforms..-you from 
a mere. nickel-grubber, eternally worried 
about paying your pills, to a fellow who' has 


Nall eee ee ed 


JIMMY: DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 


347 Madison Avenue, Box 3727,.New York City 2 


[ Gentlemen: | 
Enclosed find 10 cents, for which 

I please send mé your book ‘'The Geclden ] 
Age of Boxing,’’ without obligation on 

i my part. ape I 
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. MOMENT. RIGHT 


everything he wants. for. himself and loved 


ones with ail the luxuries’ of life—then put | 
the coupon in the mails BEFORE YOU DO — 


ANOTHER. THING. Act on. this GOLDEN 
THIS MINUTE and the 
Golden Age of Boxing will open wide your 
eyes. with the staggering possibilities of huge 
money-making that .is now Staring you in 
the face. Mail-the couron NOW! 


JIMMY DeFOREST 
BOXING COURSE 


347. Madison Ave., 
Box 3727 
New York City 


This Amazing 
Book Will Open 
Your Eyes. 
Send fora copy 


TODAY! 


be e _ itself always at the right temperature for ironing? Here is such. 


siete Electric. Iron That 


Minds Its Own Temperature 
How many times have you wanted an electric iron that kept 


an iron. You turn on the electricity just as you do with an ordi- 


nary iron. The iron comes up to proper ironing heat and then 


= right for ironing because a little switch inside the iron watches . 


the electricity is turned off. Then when the iron cools a few 
degrees the electricity is turned on again. The iron is always 


the temperature for you. 


- This Is the Million Dollar Iron 


Remember the stories in the newspapers and magazines 


t 


“some time ago about the young inventor who was paid a million - 


dollars by the Westinghouse Company for an invention which 


made an automatic electric iron possible. This is that electric : 


iron. When you use it a while you can see why. Westinghouse 


- was willing to pay that large sum for the invention. Hundreds 
ie of thousands of women are now using this iron. You will be too. 


Ee 


ALPHA ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC.. 
45-51 West 25th Street, New York 


Ask for ‘the ‘Westinghouse Automatic Iron 


i 
” 


Advertisements—Miscellaneous ! 


WHEEL CHAIRS py! 


We Make Over 
70 Styles 


| Catalog illustrates, 
describes. 


We Paid $200 a. . 
\, to J.D. MARTIN of Virgini i‘ 
/EOR JUST ONE) G. A. SARGENT CO. | 
~ COPPER CENTi138 E. 35th Street, New York City 


et | riyee -chanks for your checll 
Tor $200.00 2 Seistens for Marcoroes 


cent I sent you. I appreciate the interest 
you have given this transaction. It is.e 


Go Into Business 
Eandlessanctvig got oe, 1 oid oot  .. for Yourself 


Bure you that it will be a pleasure to me py ihe 
‘ Sag ei Sy ee of your wonderful 

pifer ins.” Nes 

om TUL \N DCMARTIN. Va sans - NY Enormous Profits cin be made by arp ¢ 


; ; ‘oman or bright boy who will || — 
Post yourself! It Pays! We paid Me. establish one of our ‘EW SYSTEM " 
Manning, New York, $2500 forasine«; %, ae ag hd porated ng opens 
le silver dollar, Mrs. G.F. Adams, @ 


740 for. some old coins, W.F. Wil- 
harm, Pennsylvania, $13,500\fcr his 
tare coins. Inthelast 20 years we have 


to tarn out alarge variety of - 
paid hundreds of others handsome ae fey Candies "—all bie 
Stine rs nelgnl saperitncs scormarye 
All kinds of Old Coins,Medals| Snook sac) Only small space required atstart- 


Bills and Stamps Wanted Iris Free. 4 We furnish ev ing ready for | 
Right now: we'll pay $50 for 1913 Lib- ali details. J¢ is Free.§ oor Hundreds ive become sues j 


Write for it at Once. ful. Usefnl Candy Book 
erty Head nickels (not Buffalo) $100 rm 
for 1894 dimes “‘S’’Mint. $8.00for 1853 
quarters, noarrows. $200 each for1884 
and 1885 Silver Trade Dollars. 10c 
each for 1912 *‘S’? Mint nickels, etc, 


‘] Big Cash Premiums forHund- 
7 reds of Coinsnow Circulating 
We want thousands of old coins and 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
» them, Weioffer up to $1,000 prem- 
ium for certain coins and he 
amounts for hundreds of others, 
Send 4 cents for our large, illustrated 
. Coin Folder. Its contents will amaze 
you. No obligation on your part, 
t ‘may mean much profit to you, 
You have nothing to lose and every- 
thingto gain, 


for repairing 
china, glass- 
ware,  bric-a- 
brac, meer- 
S schaum, | tip- 
\\ ping © billiard 
cues. 25c per 
bottle. Major 
Mfz.,Co., 461 
Pearl St., N. 
¥. (City. At 
dealers, or di- 
rect. 


COUPON 


SF es Numismatic Bank Bide, Ne ha Enlarged Nosepores, Pimples, Black- 
ae 


heads, Red Nose, Oily Skin, Sallow. Com- 
plexion and other. Joo. mesa 


: miserable local skin 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY, DEPT. W. affections will, be 
‘ quickly remedied 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS and ‘overcome with 


M. ‘Trilety’s A. B. A. 
Please send me your. Large. Illustrated eck. AG Sitiéam 
Ooin foider. 4 cents enclosed for costs clear .and natural 
and postage. healthy con dition. § 
No «sticky or oily 
substance,’ but re- 
freshing and: fra- 
grant... Applied... at ‘4 
night. A. 3-0z, bot- RM NET ee 
SURG O Ue: Fact cee ae Uitr ekt veel haters tan ? tle sent.on receipt of $.75. Address 


M; TRILET < 
94 W. U. Building Binghamton, N. W: 


Po ga set 


rv and the racy green car leaped quickly 
orward.. “Free of traffic at last,’” he breathed 
to himself. “Now, old speed-bird, let’s go. 

d itself is much too slow for me this 
t:?? For-in Danny’s mind there tarried 


3, Danny dear, I’d 
to.” And now ~in - 
nny’s pocket a splen- 
little diamond spar- 
its platinum 


= ae 


i 

; A car sped ‘on. to- 
yard. the Winthrop . 

home, Danny reviewed 

the” aarkable’ events 

‘the past year. 
ve months ago, - 


poration. Twelve “a 
ths ago, he had left 


pair. “Of course I 
e you, Danny,” she had-told him, “but—” 
d then “impulsively, “if only you didn’t 


te of mind. 


’ method. f 
the coupon and mailed it t 
founder of the Bogue Institute for Stammer- 
ers. Danny was lucky in securing an imme- 
“diate enrolment and a few days Jater he 
boarded the train for Indianapolis. _ ' 
“What an interesting place it was too,” 
flected Danny. “I am sure I never met a 
ollier crowd or had a happier four weeks.” 


Institute was a happy surprise to him- 
‘a great satisfaction to Mr. Bogue. 


Sages 
<< who stammered. How he overcame his. _ 
affliction and won the girl of his dreams 


ANNY O’Day pressed down on the accelera- © 


‘words of Barbara Winthrop— 
Babs—spoken. just two evenings ago: 


ra’s home in utter . Nobody had. any use for a stammerer 


The rapid progress that) Danny made at. 
fojabl 


8 a 


of a young man — 


In just one month Danny returned to his,job 


a hew man—permanently and entirely eured. 


of stammering. 4 ; 

“His rise from an obscure position to the 
office of the advertising manager had been 
meteorical but not undeserved. As the presi- 


dent had said: “Young O’Day has the stuff; — 


he’s just the man we need for the position.” 


‘As the shining green — 


'- ear now sped up a long 
rise, Danny sounded 
three sharp blasts on 
the horn.’ Two minutes 
later, he turned the car 
“into a neat gravel drive- 
‘\\ way. Barbara Winthrop 
| stood on the porch to 
_ greet him. 


“I think I’ll do?” asked. 
Danny, later that eve- 
ning. “I am going to 
write Mr. Bogue . the 


and call it ‘The Victory 
of Danny O’Day.’” — 
a ee. 


ter, Benjamin Bogue 
can cure you, just as he 
; ’ cured Danny O’Day and 
hundreds of others of all ages.’ Bogue Insti- 
tute, which he founded in 1901 after years 
of study and research, is a resident school, 


_ thoroughly tried and, conducted like any 


other school or college. Results under the 
Bogue Method are guaranteed. The average 
student has remained at, the school from 
three to eight weeks. ; 

Find out now what the Bogue Institute 
can do for you. Filling in and mailing the 
attached coupon places you under no obliga- 
tion. It brings you complete information 
regarding this certain cure for stammering 
and stuttering, as well as descriptive litera- 
ture of the method of instruction and the 
accommodations at Bogue Institute. 


If you have a friend who stammers, you 
will do him a kindness if you show him this 
story, or send Mr. Bogue his name and ad- 
dress. Your name will not be used, and the 
Bogue Institute may be the means of open- 
ing up a new world of happiness to him. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 


10602 Bogue Building 


1147 N. Minois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me com- 
plete information regarding the Bogue Institute and 


its scientific cure for stammerers and stutterers. 


pa bervenerosconanm 


“Do you know what 


story of my experience ~ 


If you stammer or stute 


We have a fine line of Gold, Silver and Copper coins fo 
‘sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell send for our books. 


C.F. CLARKE &CO. | 


Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y. 


How to Straighten Bow and Knock-Kneed gs I 


m 


Improve your personal ap- 
pearance by using the new 
patent “Lim - Straitner,’’ 
Model 18. Corrects now Bow 
-and Knock-kneed legs safe- 
ly, quickly and pérmanent- 
ly at home. No costly ope- © 
ration or discomfort. Is - 


A worn at night. Basy to 
; adjust; its result will save 
‘Vsiaie you soon from further 


‘ humiliation and will im- Zi 
pear? your personal appearance 100 p 
zent. 


{COMMERCIAL ART 


Meyer Both Company, maintaining the | 
“most widely known Commercial Art. 

Studios in the World, offers you a practical } 
training based upon 25 years’ success in produc- | | = 
| ing over a quarter million drawings for leading | | 
advertisers. This attractive profession equally § 

open to mer_and women. Home study in- 
struction. : + 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Send 4c in stamps for illustrated book | 
telling of the:success of our students, 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY, 
Dépt.. 42 

Michigan Ave. at 20th St 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


ence of others without obligation. 
close a, dime for postage. \ : 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST _ 
Dept. 1423L. Binghamton, N. Y. 


eer: 


Cover of this book tbnieted oe 
Sutphin Paper €0., 1. | 
PAPER and CARD © 


Tel. Spring 9351 - 439 Lafayette St. . 
- NEW YORK ae ts Ese 


AGENTS LARGE, 
gai Rectod PROFITS | 
Genuine Gold Sign Letters 

For store fronts, office windows and | 
glass signs of all kinds. No experience | _ 
hecessary. Anyone can: put theny on 
and_make money right fromthe start. | - 
--A Comfortable Weekly Income | 
You can sell to nearby trade or travel | 
“all ovér the country. There is a. big 
demand ‘for window lettering-in-every | 


‘town, Send for free samples and par 
ticulars. : Sopa: i ce: 


Liberal Offer to General Agents _ 


METALLIC LETTER CO. 
421 NO. CLARK ST., CHICAGO; TK 


we: 


<I 


ey London, England. << Buenos: Aires, Argentina, 
a Chicas,” im. _. Liverpool, England Rio de “Janeiro, Brazil 
~~ Boston, Mass. ; Birmingham, England Para, Brazil \ 


Sr Philadelphia, ‘Pa. Newcastle, England © S40 Paulo, Brazii- 


San Francisco, Cal. ; ; 
re ». Manchester, England. Faris. Frage 
Los. Angeles. Cal. Pe Senbiena Berlin, Germany — 
Utica, New York (ERE BOOMER Hambure, Germany 
Salt Lake City. Utah’ Dundee, Scotland Antwerp. Belgium © 


Dallas, ‘Texas .. Montreal. Canada, 


ae Melbourne. Australia 
“Mexico City. Mexico Toronto, Canada. Sydney, Australia. 


were Wade, Guthrie & Cor" 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


(ESTABLISHED 1883) 
Announce the Opening of New Foreign Offces in 
BERLIN, HAMBURG, PARIS AND -ANTWERP 


_ Accounting matters in these cities will receive prompt attention 


COMMERCIAL ART AND CARTOONING 
\, ; No Correspondence Right at Your Finger Tips - 
\\\\ An illustrated art book complete with inetagorianis and ex- 
\\ planations as to how to make illustrations for books, adver- 
ge ies Gives the particulars as to how to become 
a CARTOG NIST. It is'a book that gives art instructions 
ata glance, which canis those inclined in art to become 
familiar with the necessary lines to perfect their art am- 
bitions. Easy methods. Explains Elementary Drawing; 
\ Still Life; Pen, Ink, Charcoal and Crayon Work; 
\ 


- me ero etc. Not a correspondence course. ALI 
N THE ONE BOOK, at the small sum of $2.00, postpaid. 


Send for This valerie Book Today. 


37-A Rose Street, 


oe SIGNS.and SHO’ No Sat 8 


Easy Money at Once—Equipment Furnished to ‘Start 


“Learn the big G PAY BR gree se 3 work in ai attest 
co eee ai ed Bae book, is worth its w ight in 
a ink BES way. Alphabets, 


| indo 1 OW, 4 Wall bie, Roady ay a 
Ai ndow. Board an a ens, ie ade Let- ; 
‘|| f2t8; Gilding, “Silk Sorgen Brpcsss, THIORS OF THE > pe tee 
TRADE; 2 So gives ‘1 Alphahets and designs. ther, gold 


edge, . with 
4 ball bear- 
pas Show Card 
sent Post- 

paid $3. 00 (C. Be D. “17c extra). 


ya punto BOOK OF ITS KIND. PUBLISHED | 


| ho OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
unk 378 Rose Street, New York City 
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We pay. Phe highest ne price for 
all F urs caught during the season; also 
- Pay all express and ware post charges. 
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From K. Burns & Son, Diamond Impor- 
ters and: Cutters. Save 30% to 40%. 
For over 39 yéars the house of K. Burns 
& Son- has been acknowledged as one of 
America’s leading diamond importers 
and cutters. Over 275,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers throughout the world have saved 
trom 80 to 40% in buying their diamond 
jewelry direct by mail from us. In 
celebration of our 39th Anniversary we offer 
below unheard-of values which clearly demonstrate 
yur ability to give you the most for your money. A 
safeguard guarantee goes with each. purchase, 


Wii, 


ZL 
Money back at all times. Money Refunded if You et 
Can Duplicate for Less Than']4 More. k Se: 


This % carat |1% carat genu- 
genuine . blue|ine blue white nll 
white diamond |diamond; fiery| Perfectly cut, 
is perfectlycut; | b rilliancy;| fiery blue white] Nine perfectly |Phis 1 carat dia- , 
e x.c eptionally| mounted — in|diamond and two] cut, blue white | Zone is of fine 


: brilli: 
\ brilliant;|hand - earved|French cut sap-| diamonds of Pall chUn Mounes ; 


1 CARAT, $135 


mounted in 18]exquisite Love-|Phires mounted] great bril-jed in newest 


K.tsolid white! Bird design; | Rewest style} ; .|style 14K. solid 
: +148 K. hits ancy, -18)) I 

gold, exauisite}1g kK. white|zold ring. Can.) White sold co eg Cokes: 

hand prrouskt zold ring, (not pameplicated pau Style isewhere for 

pierce esig: ; for less an] se 

setting. Direct|Direct to you. |gi0¢. Direct to} Direct 7 Our rice oa 

“to you, $24.50 '$48. you, $65. to you. $135. 
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White or Green i 
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._ WRIST | 
WATCH 
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25-Year Guarantee 20-k. White Gold, Platinum Top 

HWHOLLED|] Four sparkling genuine diamonds, 4 
ADJUSTED synthetic 2 alt oe set in Platinum 
SPHCTAL.... $12 top, 20 K. white gold, artistically en- 


brocaded, dial, sapphire crown; silk 
in looking through our 116 vage beau- 


ribbon, gold clasp and pres- $ 
1 entation case. Money re- 
tifully illustrated 39th Anniversary funded if you can duplicate 

Catalog. See the thousands of won. for less than $60. ‘Special ! 

derful values and suggestions in ‘‘Gifts 


That Last.’’ Learn the inside facts SEND NO MONEY 


f& A Xx about diamonds and diamond cut- Diamonds Sent for VY t ti 

] DEON paged BAAN selene ne Buy thems Prices on Other Diamond Rings 

j FRED No obligation ont 4 Garat.. $35.00) % Carat.. $85.00 

Mey Votips Rae 5% Carat.. $42.00! 11% Carat..$215.00 

' hat D : 2 Carat.. .$285.00 4 

RS . VV 

ao | 

» % @ ‘ i 1 

ay | Diamond Luporters éGitters\ 

ees hamond Laporters Qlatlers 
: | le. d 7 5 ; i © if 
PRs OSSBROAD ST, NEWARK, N.J.} 
Pe a oe Se. Foreign Oice~ 42 Rue de fortification Antwerp Bagiurn. 
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Write, and Where to Sell. 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils —hundreds of them — are con- 
stantly selling their work because they are taught to do so. 
One student has reported $600 sales in one week; another 


made over 


$1000 before completing her course; another 


recently won a $2000 prize; another has received over 
$5000 for stosies and articles written in spare time; another 
sells the entire product of all his time, and there are many 
such. News of this sort comes in continuously. 


Congressman-Novelist 


William N. Vaile, now serving his 
fourth term as a Representative in Con- 
gress from Colorado, has just had a novel 
published by Doubleday, Page & Company 
—‘‘The Mystery of the Goleonda’*—which 


‘one of the many favorable reviews aptly 


calls “a, ghostly tale of adventure.’? Short 
stories and articles have appeared in 
Collier’s, Argosy-All-Story, Adventure, 
Sunset, Country Gentieman,.etc., and his 
political and economic writings and 
speeches have been many. In the midst 
of his busy life Mr. Vaile has still found 
time to write, and promises to become 
one of the leading mystery story writers 
of today. 


“What others have done, YOU too can do 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address —~ ¢ 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL ! 
Established 1897 i 
Springfield, Mass. 
publish The Writer’s Library, 14 nes descrip- 


Dept. 99 


We 
tive booklet free. We also he. Writer's 
Monthly, the leading magazine for Day. workers; 
sample copy 25c, annual subscription $3.00. 


Proves Worth of 
Dr Esenwein's Course 


There is no other institution doing 
so much for writers, young or old. 
The universities recognize this; over 
one hundred members of the HMnglish 
faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Depart- 
ment. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending 
our courses. 


Courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Versification, 
Journalism, Article Writ- 

ing, Play Writing, etc., 
taught by our staff of 
literary experts, headed 

by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
famous critic and teach- 

7M edna of Pe aaeriters 
Monthly. ba senwein 
offers you ‘constructive Dt: ESENWEIN 
criticism; frank, honest, 
helpful advice; real teaching. 


BOOKLET, ‘‘29 Stories of Success,”’ 
reproducing letters from writers of. 
prominence who have benefited by our 
course, is inspiring and informing 
You incur no obligation by 

writing for complete in- 

formation. This 

coupon is for 

your con- 

venience. 


-? THE HOME 
4005 of? CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
(¥ oiea Springfteld, Mess. 
et, Iam interested in the subjects checked: 
a! O Short-Story Writing 
O Article Writing 
O Verse Wr.ting 5 iso) ee 
lease send me, without obligation, yo! 
mastnted catalog 2nd ie Stories of Speco 
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| GREAT BEAR SPRING. ) 
IDEAL SPRING WATER ~ 


| 227 Fulton Street 


New York Cc 
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p OUTING EQUIPMENT 


‘Men the world oyer-have learned that 
; they may. place the fullest reliance on any item % 
of outing equipment that bears the stamp of % 
Marble’s. This universal confidence is ‘reflected in % 
une popular preference of Marble’s. specialties. 


* Ideal - Knife seth ‘Pocket Axe ” Woodcraft Knife 


Hand tempered razor 901 steel blade ife * 
and An all-purpose knife 
ones oe stag hail Md _ metal handle, ‘with that meets every need 
or, without hilt. No. | Soring’= Ringed bias Thin, yet sturdy, blade. 
‘ » No, 2, $8.205, . 49, ndle, 
ae in. blade, No, 6, moa: huwdle:: No, 49, lea — a 
D3 ee 


Waterproof - Matchbox Coat Compass 
peers matches dry under Waterproof screw case, .with 
ee conditions, Seamless safety fastener. Absolutely 
Senn highly  nickeled. accurate. Can’t_demagnetize. 
oentont pocket. size. Stationary dial, $1.25; | re- 
cents. volving dial,’ $1.50. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere or mailed 

. direct upon receipt of. price. Write for 

complete catalog. p 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


283 Delta Ave.. 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 


‘Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results 
Send drawing or model for’ preliminary examination of Patent Office reeords. ° 


ALL BUSINESS GIVEN PROMPT AND PROPER ATTENTION 


fisted mae Lawyer ‘in the latest editions of the Rand- McNally 
Directory “of Bankers and Attorneys, Chicago, Tll.; The Baggott & Ryall 
Directory of Attorneys, New York City; The Lawyers Guaranteed 
Directory,. Detroit,. Michigan; The Lawyers and. Bankers Quarterly, 
published by the Legal Directory Publishing Company of St. Louis, Mo.; 
the American Lawyers Annual, Cleveland,, Ohio; Bankers Service 
Legal Directory, published by Bankers Service Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Eyre’s Law List, Bush Terminal, Building, New York City; and Snow- 
Church’ Directory Co., Lawyers List, published in New York City. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered - -Patent Lawyer’ 


\ 


‘724 Ninth Street, N. W., Near U. S. Post Office 
i PASHINGION, D. Cc. 


: ip. addition to its excellent domestic, forei ( 
ing news service, ‘The World regularly publishes ) 
‘tures, many of which The World Syndicate distribut ik 
papers throughout the United States and PiSeWRERe 
features include: — ph oes 
a * ROLLIN KIRBY—His daily n 
the important political and social tor C 
of the moment form a most attract ve 
part of The World’s wey cae edit a 
PAT! sic, 8 
HEYWOOD BROUN—His daily column ¢ 
‘comment, “It Seems to Me,” is unig 
and compelling. 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT— ecogni é 
as the leading theatrical -eritic, he 
views all important openings ns ne 
plays. ; : Ba 

H. T. WEBSTER—America’s great hum 
ous cartoonist, draws a daily picture for 
The World. On Sunda, he is répresen : 
by a most successful comic page in sasha. 
“The Man in the Brown Derby.” 5 


HARRY HANSEN—One_ of America’s 
great literary critics, writes about. the. 
HOME OF THE WORLD , new books of the day. 


R. P. A —Most notable of all the “colyums” is “The Conning® Tower”? 
. that Franklin: P. Adams has been conducting for years, labees 
appears every week in The World. : 


; DIRKS—In The World every Sunday appears “The Captain, ‘ond the 4 
se Kids,” drawn by the creator of the famous Katzenjammer Kids. |] 


QUINN MARTIN—In the field of screen criticism The World’s fear 
less and outspoken critic stands at the top. 


* FRED LOCHER—This © talented artist chronicles — for i The 
geen the amusing deeds of the famous comic Character “Cicero. 
app *e 


‘MILT GROSS—In “Gross Exaggerations” this prilliant coon ele. 
Gc ae a new vein of humor that, has created a sensation in. 
ew Yor 


FRANK SULLIVAN—The ‘younger generation calls, him the 
_world’s best humorist.” 


“Leading statesmen, scientists, literary men ak “wrote: in sigage 
articles and interviews, discuss really important topics every Sunday on © 
the first .page.of The World Editorial Section, making. a- continuous ‘fasciz. © 
npr ings ‘feature’ for The ‘World readers year “by year. OSS oi . 
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ae - ‘SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Postage free in the United ieee 4 ‘outside Greater Néw York. 


e Year. Six Months One M 
Daily. and Sunday World.....- $12.00 $6.00 $ioo 
Daily “World Only... cesses es 10.90 5.00 80 Veer 
Sunday pe OLY Fis ini atone, a 2.25 at: 
Evening “World. 4 ahi rts. jie tes 


Address, CASHIER, “NEW YORK WORLD 


Heed Pulitzer Building. ; New York sibares 


single case. 


] brities in the United States. 
; I sp in the list of contributors 


: te Justice George Sutherland of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


The course is endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading law and ‘com- 
erce schools as the foremost non- 
resident law course in the country. 
It is arranged in a way that makes 
| law the most fascinating of all 
home-study courses. Easy to grasp 
—interesting—practical—complete. 


50,000 students have been enrolled. 
‘Hundreds of them have been admit- 
ted to the bar and are today suc- 
| cessful lawyers and judges. Thou- 
qi sands of others have been fitted for 
bigger and better positions in. busi- 
ness. 

Regardless of the kind of work in 
which you are engaged—whether 
jou are an accountant, salesman, 
banker or executive—a knowledge 
of law will pave the way for bigger 
‘esponsibilities and increased income. 


You Pace the Bar 


i D ECOME a . lawyer and earn a lawyer’s big fees. Some i He 
_ lawyers have earned as high as a million dollars in a } 


ou can prepare in your spare time at home through the Black- \ 
one Legal Training Course and Service, which contains suf- | 
ient instruction in law to pass the legal examination for the |. 
r. The LL.B.-degree is conferred upon graduation. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 301, 4753 Grand Bo’ i dake ap cdl Cc Lig 
FBcotiemen: :—Without any obligation whatever, kindly sen 
book, “The Law Trained Man,” and oblige 


Write for Free Book | 
Write today for a free copy of our | 
128 page book, “The Law ‘Trained | 
Man,” which tells about the successes. 
which have come to Blackstone 


students through the home reading ik 


of law. 


In addition;: the book contains a full 
description of the Blackstone Legal 
Training Course and Service, and 
also gives many helpful legal point- 
ers that will be of value to you in 
your everyday work. It answers 
such important questions, as “Must 
an agreement, to be binding, always 
be in writing?” “Does a receipt in | 
full protect the holder against fur.} . 
ther demands?” etc. 


The legal illustrations it contains, 
written in story form, may be the 
means of saving you thousands of 
dollars. The book is yours, free, for 
the asking. Mail the coupon today 
—NOW-—there is no obligation. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 301 


4753 Grand Boulevard, an Ul. 


ie ul, 
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nigiee is a rich market’ oF) more than a. million peopl 
Itis neither HOES Ta or southern, eastern nor tery e 


With well- defined seasons, St. awit huge a ecnsecal? de- 
mand for commodities used in every part of the country, 
For that reason’ The ‘Billionarea is’ America’s ‘most 

authentic: “cross section” and ‘the most. ideal “try out 
market” in the United: States. : 


- Here, too, one big 3 newspaper covers every wove: while: 9 
home in the entire area, making it easy and economical 
to test advertising campaigns and secure distribution. — Tea 


Any one interested in ‘sales in The Billionarea is invited: 
to obtain market information from the 
’ Research Bureau of the 


ST.LOUIS POST- DISPATCH 
The Highest Ranking P+-D-UC Newspaper of The Billionarea_ 
_ the Greater St. Louis Market. 


12 Great Correspondence 
Bible Courses — 

“Moody Bible Institute. Home Study 

Courses offer you a choice of twelve 


| fascinating studies that you can pursue 
| right in your own home.-. 


| Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School | 
Dept. 507F 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


- Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School, | 
Dept. 507-F, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free, your “Five Minute Bible Test,” and prospectus describing 
I am interested in those checked. 


[_] Fundamentals of Chris- 
tian Faith 


ee Christian Evidences 
C] Practical Christian Work 
vedi} Great Epochs of 


the Home Study Courses. 


; E] Synthetic Bible Study 

re {J Bible Chapter Summary 
Ll Introductory Bible Course 
E] Bible Doctrine 


oO Ss. S. Teachers Training. 
Course History 


acters and events. 


the Book of Books? Here is 
chance ‘to check up on your Bibl 
knowledge—to test the accuracy o 
your information on Biblical char- } 


"Send for. this free “Five Minute. one 
Bible Test?—-and you have an in- ie 
teresting time in store. » Mail, your 
answers to\us and we will grade them 
for you. 


Moody Bible Institute Home study | 
Courses have brought the comfort | 
_ Bible understanding to over 40,000 
people scattered over the entire lout 
They. are the work of scholars who | | 
have spent their lives in’ bringing | 
these great truths to light. They are 
fascinating—and they carry you to 
heights of faith you could “never 
reach otherwise. 


Now—fill out’ the doupon below. | 
There is no cost or obligation. Check | 
the course in which you think you’ 
would be most interested. Take this | 
action today — now — and a great 
‘blessing will be yours. 
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; CO Evangelism 


a World-Wide Missions 


Sacred im Scofield Bible Corre- 


spondence Course. 


“What. magnificent beeks: are these! - - ‘Read. the authors’ n 
au of the world’s most daring and original writers: | 


tkin, Veblen, Darwin, Draper and others. 
d and changed the world’s ideas. ) 
lance at the titles listed in the order blank, ee 


whose masterpieces challeng: 
want to. read these books. 


These are ees re: men Be 


he. volumes you want, and get them at the sensational ‘price 


t 


suiheds Bie “te Only 50c Each 


These books are clothbound, library size, 44%4x7%4_ inches, eal ‘printed. 
- good pace _ Order by mail—NOW. sie the following order blank: | 


VANGUARD PRESS, Inc., Dept. 92 waa pee i 
- 80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. in ; 


please send books checked pelow (50 cents each, 5 cents | 


For the enclosed $ 
additional per book for carriage charges). 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ° ‘CLASSICS 


——RUSKIN’S_ VIEWS OF SOCIAL JUS- 
RIG H. John Ruskin. \ Hdited with 
is _Introduction by James Fuchs. 
WAR — PATRIOTISM — PEACE — Leo 
Tolstoi. Edited with Introduction by 
| hea Scott Nearing. — 
i ——THE ESSENTIALS OF MARX... Karl 
i Bdited with Introduction by 
. Algernon. Lee. 
| ——IMPERIALISM—-THE - STATE AND 


a REVOLUTION. Nikolai Lenin. 
——THE CONQUEST OF BREAD. Peter 
-| ; Kropotkin. i ta 
_( ——KROPOTKIN’S REVOLUTIONARY 


PAMPHLETS. Peter Kropotkin. Ed- 
; { ited with Introduction in Roger N. 
ated Baldwin. : 
—LONDON’S ESSAYS OF REVOLT. 
Di Jack. London. Edited with Intro- 
: . duction by Leonard D. Abbott. 
§{ ——WELLS’ SOCIAL ANTICIPATIONS. 
#, H. G. Wells. pe with Introduc- 
rab \ ie tion by Harry W.. Laidler, 
—THE ‘SOCIALISM OFF SHAW. ‘George 
‘ Bernard Shaw. Hdited with Intro- 
b __ duction by James Fuchs. 
.——LOVE’S COMING OF AGE. Edward 
é ' Carpenter. 
—THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE 
A CLASS, Thorstein Veblen, 
——THE STATE. Franz Oppedheimer. 
— PROGRESS AND POVERTY. Henry 
; George (Abridged). 
——INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. 
R. Tucker, 


Edited with introduction 
by ¢C. G&S, 


CURRENT SOCIAL ‘SCIENCE STUDIES 


— NEGRO LABOR. IN. THE UNITED 
STATES. Charles H. Wesley. 
{ tae Saves ears ACTION. FOR CIVIL 
a TS. Clement Wood, in collab- 
] aon: with Arthur Garfield Hays 
and the legal staff of the Civil 
{ Liberties Union. 
OT ene OF THE PAST.! 
gate. 
—-BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC “SOCIALISM. | A. -S.-Sachs. 


ee 
My Name Is....... 


Address 


‘Ada 5 cents for each ‘book for carriage charges. 


James | 
__ Peter Warbas 
- Tee is SINGLE-TAX? Louis F. 


nee sees BACKWARD. 
; + NEWS: FROM NOWHERE. 


Benjamin. 


R. W. Post- 


PHP eee eer see esorseseneevese 
aisisieiois.< RICA eee eee eee Cee e eee e ses cece ce ncee een pes siae nee 
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—NEW_ TACTICS IN SOCIAL CON-| 


‘FLICT. Symposium. Edited by As 
EN dab Ww. Laidler and Norman apt 
Thom Bie: 


—THE "BRITISH "GENERAL STRIKE. 
Scott Nearing. 


OUTLINES OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES | 
eee Is MUTUALISM? Clarence L. \ 


s tz. 
——WHAT is CO-OPERATION? 


(In. preparation: _ COMMUNISM. __COM- ‘ 
MUNIST-ANARCHISM. SOCIALISM.) ( 
RADICAL FICTION 


‘Edward (_ 
‘William 
Morris. . 


——-THE JUNGLE. Upton Sinclair. 
—-YERNEY’S JUSTICH. Ivan Cankar. 
‘Translated by Louis aueman : 
‘EDUCATIONAL OUTLINES — 
——THE A B a3 OF BVOLUTION: J 
Vance Randol ¥ 
—THE A-B C OF PHYSIOLOGY. Vance { 
Randolph, 
PH Be Ws bisa OF ASTRONOMY. © Jay ; 
—THE A.B wey OF ‘CHEMISTRY. ) 
; cee eT est Vance } 
Vern es BiG, OF ‘PHYSICS. Jay L. B. 
aylor. 
GREAT BOOKS MADE EASY . 
——THE DESCENT OF MAN. Charles 
“perwin, Summarized by Newell R. 
—THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
Ernst Haeckel. ‘Summarized by } 
HISTORY Ore ! 
—_—— EF CIVILIZATI ON IN 
- ENGLAND. Henry Thomas Buckie. | 
Summarized by Clement. Wood. ~ ( 
——HISTORY ae EUROPEAN MORALS. 


» Leeky. 
\Ghement’ Wicesnn, Summarized by 


—-HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT = 
“TWEEN RELIGION AND ales 
John Willian; Draper. Abridged by 


om 


Bella: 


bay 
2 


_Charles T. Sprading. 
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ee Advertisements—Fountain Pens 


REE 10 DAYS TRIAL J 
mroven INKOGRAPEH $Bso 

© dhe Pertect Writing Instrument a - 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 4 


Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and- 
writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or 
blur. The steady, uniform flow of ink actually im- 
proves your handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, 
leak or soil hands. 


Combines the Best Features 


of pen and pencil, minus the’ weak points of -both, 
plus improvements not found in either. The lead 
pencil smudges, the point breaks and its writing 
soon is obliterated. Most fquntain pens skip, 

i scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands, and 
clothing. The old stylographic ink pencil dries 
up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows unevenly 
and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds 
as fast and uniform on the 20th page as 
it did on. the first. 


Cannot Leak 
Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, 


although one filling is sufficient to 
write thousands of words. 


Makes 3 to 4 

Carbon Copies 
at one time with original 
copy in ink. Bear 
down as hard as you 
like, without fear of 
bending, _ spreading, 


injuring or distort- ff 
ing its 14Kt. Ye END NO MONEY, Your B 
y ficient. Pay postman $1.50, plus eee Oe are eote 


} Y ft) ae 
solid gold point. Y J & 


Draws 
Lines 
toa 


Ruler 


without smear- 
ing, smudging or 
blurring the paper. 
Writes with any 
color of ink. 


Requires No Blotter 
The ink dries as fast as 
you write, because the flow 
is fine, even and uniform, 
Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No compli- 
cated mechanism to clean or get 
out of order. A year’s guarantee cer- 
tificate with full directions accom- 
panies each Inkograph and is your 
absolute protection. 


An Instrument. of Refinement 
In appearance it is extremely attractive. 
Its beautifully highly polished finest qual- 
y ity of hard rubber, its 14 Kt. Solid gold point 
and feed, safety screw cap, nickel self filling 
lever and clip makes it an instrument of distinc- 

tive elegance and refinement. ; 
MADE OF BLACK, HARD RUBBER ‘ 


Each Inkograph i i i 
fie eve, ph is designed and finished to please 


When cash accompanies order Inkograph will be 
postage prepaid. If within ten days fio Tikeesage ase 


not prove satisfactory j 
DEALERS 


return it and we’ll re- 


cae / fund syour money. The Writ INQ pend for 
: Hes 
Smaller ¥/ Your INKOGRAPH HEMISENERE ING Fratio 


NEED COST YOU SU” vay 
<e > Ye aN 
NOTHING With , your igre. 
you per gecetye Eeee cee (S vy [oe Net OSEAN a 
each, y 
pons Worth eee seen, Sell | Then INKOGRAPH 
Spe eere money beck. That Lkt solid gold ball like point which 


INKOGRAPH Co., Inc. » Found and smooth, glides with ease 


over the coarsest paper and makesit possi- 
191-79 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK: CITY 


le to write in ink as rapidly as with the 
softest lead pencil. 


T Sell Inkographs, make bigger profits, more sales, without investment. 
AGEN S Quicker commissions, popular prices, no collecting, no competition. 


Send for an Inkograph or write for special sales plan booklet. 
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“prepare now 


A great industrial development in-air 
‘transport has just begun. Every day mail 


outstanding business genius of the world, 
has conclusively proven the commercial 
aes ‘of planes for freight. nN 


~ Young’ men pilot planes. 
Ph de, construct them, and in the main com- 
‘pose the executive plan- 
ning and directing the 
future developments in 
aviation. iE 

Flyers in the Navy, 
| Army and mail services 
earn between $100 and 
$150 a week. Aeronauti- 


uN to stay and it, 
Aas | Ds will grow rap- . 
ee q \. idly. Young men are needed. 
= et % RN, The opportunities of to-day 


Wie hy oN \ will be overshadowed: by 


" “%, & h f t 
ee estery t O8E":0 omorrow, 
ay °F ON 
\ Ss Be ROE, 
Ses: aX ns \ 
: Op, ‘ 
Se, aN > Rf Ons 
Se in) 25 8 NS 
co A *. ‘ *a° i 4 “Ye \ 
. Pr se Cihan sae pa ay. 
Senora Ons ae Ne £9. aN 
Yee ys ashe %@,8 
ons ae vies “exe, os 
i ¢ i 4 me 


Lak unde the divection of popes tape! 


planes cover the country. _ Henry Ford, - 
~ oretical knowledge is the first essential. _ 


They design — 
teen subjects, including 216 line sketches 


Walter Hinton, President of 
the Institute, former 
States Navy Aviator, piloted 
the famous NC-4 in the first 
flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean, in May, 1919. He flew 
the first plane between New 
York*and Rio de Janeiro in 


Wirte direct for information ™ 
‘WALTER HINTON 
AVIATORS: PREPARATORY INSTITUTE, 


475 Fifth Avenue 
NC FOO Pre eet 


now for YOUL job 


‘Whether aviation interests you as. a) 
career, an adventure, or a topic of inter- 
esting study to keep you stepping with the? 
times, a thorough and comprehensive thes| 


5 
“3 
Walter Hinton has condensed into six 


. and drawings the knowl- | 
_ edge that meant his suc 


cess. You, too, - a 

meee have this knowledg 
and fit yourself fo 
better pay and mor : 


. pleasant work by taking 
his home study course 


1922-28. In March, 1924, Mr. ° } ss ; eo 
cal engineers, mechanics Hinton returned to Brazil as a the principles of ae 
'and draughtsmen earn 2 emacs, of the Alexander @ © aviation. 1 ie 

amilton ce Hxpedition § — F . : 
Lato $30, and, 2150. hie a Rs be gag eS and _map- . It is complete “i 
; i i pe y air ousands of pa . j of 
‘The age of Sg is square. miles of unknown |  CV¢'Y respect, and told 
_ here now.. It is here jungle ‘territory. “in such simple language, 


any one can understand 


TCO ) ce, ae 


_ Decide to-day to study aviation. 
- You cannot lose. i; oe 


President 


Ine. 


New York k City 


ay 


Tiny! ats te oe on, 


Sey Cay te ae ne 


. es 


_ Free Trial—Easy Payments 


N 51 years of building high grade | 


band and orchestra instruments 
Conn has become the world’s 
largest manufacturer in its line. 
Here you_can obtain every instru- 
ment used in the band, with exclu- 
sive features developed in our great 


laboratories and at no greater cost! 


Cultivate your musical ‘‘bump’’ 
with a Conn. The easy-playing 
qualities of these instruments speed 


your progress, goes auick mastery. 
Foremost professionals choose. 
Conn’s for their beautiful tone, 
easy -playing, perfect scale, re- 
Hoole: action, handsome design and 
inis 


Send the coupon now for ‘tree. 
literature and details of free trial 


offer, which enables you to try 


a 
Conn in your home, without obli- 
gation, , 


INSTRUMENTS 
World’s Largest Manufacturers 


Dept. W. A. 27 


©. G. CONN, Ltd., Dept. W. A. 27%, 


Elkhart, Ind. 


ELKHART, ind. 


Gentlemen: Please send free literature and details of free trial 


offer on ‘ 


NHIMMG! doarteaclaconicuies.es oe eunceiherans 
se 


St. or R. F. Doeeeveccrsececneses 


i ee i i iy 


(Instrument) 


» 
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in the World: 


More than thirty million Bibles or Books a 
_ the Bible were sold or distributed in 1925. 


Would you not love to have companion vol- 
umes to help you discover the treasures in 
that Yee Book? 


: _ SWEDENBORG | a 
[1688-1772] Die: 
explained the Bible's practical application to e. life; how it describes the aA 
life hereafter; what the Bible parables mean when spiritually interpreted. saa 
His theological works—as issued by himself—have been published by the - tata 
Houghton Mifflin Co. in most modern translation from the original Latin 
in the Rotch Edition of 32 volumes. yee 
The first twenty give the spiritual sense of Genesis and Exodus as under- | oe) 
m4 ae stood in Heaven; and. volumes .26, 27, 28 give likewise the spiritual sense vie 3 
‘ (3 | of the Book of Revelation. ‘ Sy 
| : Volume 29, Marriage Love, views from the union of the Divine Love and | 
a] the Divine Wisdom the Law of Sex throughout all creation. It shows the 
crown and jewel of the Christian Religion, the union of one with 
one only. Price $2.00. 
Volumes 30, 31, 32, contain a full statement of the True Christian Religion 
‘ee. 38 revealed from Heaven. $3.00 the set. 


oe The-whole 32 volumes in half-morocco at $125; in Packrani, $40. 
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ey Oe Re Best. | 
Introductory Books to 
_ the Revelations of Swedenborg 


4 ae , | me Large print of 260 to 485 pages each, 
ae petite and bound in buckram. 
con i + oe ye: TITLES PRICE 
' HEAVEN AND HELL from things 
af heard and seen ..... Bilary. ok Seine a : $1.25 
¢ : ' a Angelic Wisdom Concerning— \ 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE, which 
governs the Universe and the Heavens and the 
a and the least ef well as the greatest of all 
; things in creation; and in the everyday : 
Aengs lite RE ANE oh caisvie ne oP Le2D a9 


- THE DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM, 
the profoundest book and revelation con- 
-eerning God and His Creation ever written, 
first published in Latin at Amsterdam. in 
1763; along with this is the “Intercourse 
Between the Soul and the Body,’ first 


published in Latin at London F 
‘fr i7go.| eee ee ee $1.25 
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1 Price of all: three at ‘one time, in- 
ij Parl cluding postage pe A fe 


Who Was Swedenborg? 
Emanuel Swedenborg, the son of a bishop, was the great Swedish 
» scientist, philosopher and theologian, whose vast range caused 


Emerson to term him the mastodon of scholars. Dr. Parkes 
Cadman recently named him the Universal Genius. 


+ Officially connected, by appointment of the King, with the great 
mining industry. of Sweden, he mastered all the sciences of his 
time, and wrote the most useful books on metallurgy, minerals, 

~~ geology, astronomy, and the human brain. NAR 
His life search was for the human soul. How his spiritual senses 
were opened, after he was 50 years of age, that he might reveal 
the human soul, the life after death, and the Bible itself, may be 

read in the above named, uplifting, useful books. : 
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Send orders or inquiries to 
B. A. WHITTEMORE, Agent 
2 131 Bowporn Srrzet, Boston 9, Mass. 


Ager’s Life of Swedenborg sent postpaid. for 10 cents; Heaven and Hell in paper covers 
, for 30 cents; Galli-Curci on Swedenborg for 10 cents; or all three for 40 cents, 
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put them on this wonderful egg-making 
feed now. It contains Cod Liver Meal — 
hens are able to work faster and easier. It’s 


‘ i: ae fresh, pure and clean and wiil get you more | 
ee. eggs, at a lower cost, than you ever have 
had before. Now is the time to adopt it! 
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The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sold padi 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


¢ 


Now is the time to fel buat 2 hens will | 
lay regularly right through the winter if you 


rag 


ane Give your chicks a ‘chance to live end grow. 
Feed them Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. It 
‘ae contains both Cod Liver Oil and Cod Liver i 
Meal. ‘These, together with the good oat- 
meal and other ingredients, give chicks the 
start they need. Feed it for six weeks—and 

j see the difference! Be sure you get Ful-O- 

. Pep Chick Starter. . 
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Fac cas eal Me 
Over 1,000 Debates for Tieh School Debati 
prot Whee sou Beaten! ‘is demnenx. ¥ 

order, . 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY, M5 ae 


Olasses. We can furnish ¢ 
Gy anted.) debates and speeche 


Box oh, _ Harrisbure, 


ty 


\: Why These Big Salaries? Because 


‘mobile industry cannot find enough 
skilled men. Not one ‘so-called auto- 
mechanic in ten (especially in and 
anound Greater New York), knows the 
_ fundamentals of automotive construc- 


ion ahd repairing. — r 3 
a poe You know 
How to Get a Big Salary You kn Ee 


anybody that every man drawing a big. 
wage or salary must know what-he is. 
doing. In the automobile business this 
is particularly true. 

’ And no one can earn these big in- 
.comes unless ‘he knows automotive con- 
- struction and repairing—in all its 
_ branches—from A to Z | 


The Sort of Training Necessary 
ve ‘There are as many grades of automo- 
_ bile training schools as there are grades 
- jn the public schools or universities. No 
‘man—however bright—can be _ thor- 
‘oughly trained in automotive mechanics 
—short of threé months. = = 
The average automobile owner does 
‘not want an untrained, impractical] man 
experimenting and fooling with his car 
“any more than you would want a 
- surgeon novice to cut off your leg. 


Where to Get Proper Training 


New York City is the best place to be traine 
-because in New York City and other cities 
within commuting distance there are. more 
automobiles and trucks—per thousand popu- 
Jation—than in any other section of the 
world. 4 

- And, in this section, car and truck owners 
demand the best and quickest service pos- 


the auto- | 


& 


$3,000 to $6,000 — 


_a Year and More! 


- Ten dollars a day in the Automobile business means full $60.00 a week (plus 

extra time). And as you can, work every day in the year, as many hours as_ 
you please—you can net from $3,000 to $6,000 a year—and even more. 
: Those in business for themselves can earn from $10,000 per year ups") (ay 


; < y 
The fr) fram You! tf you want — 
School to Train You! = @ Leb | 
and practical, scientific training—under the 
constant guidance of the’ best’ staff of in- © 
structors that can be obtained—investigate 


ie Stewart Automobile School, established _ a 


, The Stewart School is an institutign rank- — 
ing with the technical departments’ of the. 
leading universities. When you graduate you 

will thoroughly understand all about every — 


‘standard make of automotive vehicle and 


how to keep it in service. 
The Stewart System Easy tach _pegin- 


- ner is studied, — 
his individual characteristics noted, then he 
receives his instruction in the way that will 
be most valuable to him and easiest to 
grasp. No one is rushed and every point is - 


riven home. 
Deci 1) If you are not earning at 
f de N had least $50 to $75 or more a 
week—with a business of your own in sight 
_--this message is intended for you. It is 
~ now possible for any average man, regard-_ 
less of education or experience, to be trained 
at the Stewart Auto School for a big-pay 
‘job quickly, : 


FREE BOOK—You can open up the way 
; : to newer and better things. 
by a mere scratch of the pen or pencil. You 
can take advantage of the great opportuni- 
ties in the rapidly expanding automobile 
business. It costs you nothing and does not 
obligate you. Send the attached coupon for. 
it big FREE book which explains all de- 
ails. 
Special low rates for room and board for 
out of town \students gladly arranged. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


STEWART AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL _ 
225-227 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘Please send me your free book that de- 
Scribes your school and the opportunities in 
the Automobile Business. I am under no 
obligation. 


BIN VIC) «0/00 hago 
Address 


steer eeeee 
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_ After more than half a century on Fourteenth Street, 

Steinway Hall is now located at 109 West 57th 

Street. The new Steinway Hall is one of the hand- 

somest buildings in New York, on a street noted for 

finely designed business structures. As a centre of 

music, it will extend the Steinway. tradition to the 
new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


EDITED. BY 


sampbe HUNT LYMAN 


Officier de V Instruction Publique 
- Fellow of the Royal Geographical. Society 
i Felton of ie. eet Geographical Bogreny: Ete. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
‘THE NEW YORK WORLD 


The World Almanac and Book of Facts, euapecnar with the issue for 1886 by he inte 
_ Joseph Pulitzer, how presents its forty-second annual volume to its readers. | Each new 
ar this handy book of reference has widened its range of topics and given them a m¢ ; 

act and coneise presentation. The aim of the Editor, he repeats, is accuracy in the ce ry 
on. of essential facts, tprsences in handling them, and accessibility in their presentatio a = 


_ Oficial sources have been drawn on constantly for facts and figures, and he Editor 


Especial thanks are due to William M. Beouave: Director of the Census; 
Dr. Julius Klein, of the Department of Commerce; William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House. ; 
e9 of Representatives; Major Gen. Robert C. Davis, the Adjutant General of the Army; Gen. 
_ Lincoln C. Andrews,, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Mrs. Mabel * Walker Willebrandt, 
Wieintant Attorney Géneral; Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the Pan-American Union; Edwin I. Thayer, 
Secretary of the Senate; and Mer. Paul Marella, auditor of the Apostolic spolegations at 
- Washington. 


_ The ‘Almanae has for many years carried as a notable feature, concise, yet complete, 
the scientific progress of the year. This has been prepared always with the most pains- _ 
LB taking accuracy by Dr. Gilbert.Grosvenor, President of the National Geographic Society. 
For this he again has our appreciative thanks. ak 


tal activities. 


Pe 


am : _ Especial attention has been given te the financial condition of the several States, which — 
i __ is presented with unusual fullness. — 


: : The big problem of the year just passed, and i bids fair to he the This gba 3 
of the coming year, is the enforcement of the National Prohibition Act; so the article regard-— 
ing it will be found unusually valuable for reference. . 


All the articles on the foreign countries have been brought up to date with the latesk 
available statistics and concise summaries of noteworthy events. Especially full are the | 

i facts and statistics relating to the British Empire, France, Japan, Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Russia; and our immediate neighbors, Canada (kindly revised again by R. H. 
Coats, the Dominion Statistician) and Mexico. The co-operation of members of the eee 
Embassies, Ministries and Consulates, also of the Russian Information Bureau, and of 

the Australian Commissioner is acknowledged with thanks. 


The features which the reader expects every year, and cannot do without, the compre-_ 
hensive diary of the year, the list of the noted dead, the record of generous benefactions, 
the financial and economic reviews, commerce, trade and agriculture,. the election returns, - ; 
the labor reyiew, information and data concerning the Empire State and New York City, 


and the records of a year remarkable in the history of sports, he will find as satistactory 
as ever. ; Re 


The Editor has reecived: many valuable mueeetttane from readers during the year, and 
repeats again that he will weleome any that may be made to the future benefit of The a 


R. H. ey 
r Pulitzer Building, 
- _ 53-63 Park Row, 

r New York City. 
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@Occtrrences Muring Printing. 


‘Fall and Doheny Acquitted—Former Secretary 
of the Interior Albert B. Fall, and E. L. Doheny, 
oil operator, were acquitted (Dec. 16) by a jury in 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court of the 
charge of conspiring to defraud the United States 
Government in oil leases on the Naval oil reserves 
in California, dated April 25, 1922, and Dec. 11, 1922. 

Senator from Illinois (page 41)—Goy. Small of 
Illinois, on Dec 16, appointed Frank L, Smith, R., 
of Dwight, Senator-elect, 1927-1933, to fill the unex- 

ired term of Senator W. B. McKinley, R., who died 


ec. 7. 

Federal Judges’ Pay Raised—A bill increasing 
the salaries of Federal Judges was signed by. President 
Pootdze and the increase becomes effective on Jan. 
1, 1927. ‘The new law carries these salaries: Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, $20,500; Associate 
Justices, $20,000 (increase $5,000); Circuit Court 
qudses, $12,500 (increase $4,000): District Judges, 

10, (increase $2,500); Custom Appeals, $12,500 
inerease $4,000); Court of Claims, $12,500 (in- 
crease of $4,500 for Chief Justice and $5,000 for 
Associate Justices). 

Women Walk Forty-four Miles-——Miss Eleanora 
Sears, a Boston society woman, and Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan, internationally. known tennis player, walked 
from Providence to Boston, forty-four miles, on 
Novy. 29, in nine hours and fifty-three minutes, clip- 
Pee oierty teres minutes from the record she made 


Tacna-Arica Controversy—After a winter of 
effort marked by many grave incidents plans for 
conducting a plebiscite in Tacna-Arica to decide the 
disposition, of those two provinces, under the super- 
vision of the Joint Commission, were abandoned. 
Gen. William Lassiter, who succeeded Gen. John J. 
Pershing as American member and Chairman, re- 
turned to the United States. Chile formally termi- 
nated the mediation on June 18. Secretary of State 
Kellogg on Nov. 30, 1926, proposed to Chile and 
Peru that they gompone their differences by ceding 
the territory to Bolivia. He suggested that Bolivia 
antee the rights of the residents and give com- 


jpensation for public works, etc.; that the territory 

be demilitarized perpetually; that Arica be made a 
free port; that the Morro of Arica be reserved as 
the site of a monument to the valor of both Chile 
and Peru, and to commemorate the friendly settle- 
ment of the Tacna-Arica question; and that Chile 
and Peru as soon as practicable re-establish normal 
and friendly intercourse by treaty. Bolivia gave 
complete consent.’ Peru reserved decision asking 
clarification of the situation of Nationals. Chile 
on Dec. 5 accepted the eA ‘in principle’ but with 
certain qualifications which were being considered 
diplomatically, Dec. 15. 

British Coal Strike (Pages 564, 565)—The end 
of the coal strike in Great Britain was provided for 
on Nov. 20 by the action of the delegates’ con- 
ference of the Miners’ Federation in authorizing 
the member unions to negotiate for district settle- 
ments. Miners went back to the pits as arrange- 
ments were made. In Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire and Yorkshire. a seven-and-a-half-hour day 
will be worked; in Northumberland eight hours for 


all but coal hewers, who will work seven hours;- 


in Scotland and Lancashire, eight hours. . The 
agreements vary from two to five years in duration. 

ay Dec. 5, 2,000,000 tons weekly were being 
produced as compared with a normal outp of 
about’ 5,000,000 which it was expected would be 
restored before the end of the year with 900,000 
; miners at work. 

Two New Cardinals (Page 417)—-Announcement 
was made Dec. 6, at the Vatican, that Mgr. Giuseppe 
Gamba, Archbishop of Turin, and Mgr. Lorenzo 
Lauri, Nuncio to Poland, will be created Cardinals 
and receive their red hats at a consistory on Dec. 20. 

Greece (Page 625)—Following an overwhelming 
victory. for the Republicans on the elections, Gen. 
Kondylis retired and Premier Zalmis formed a 
Government. b 

Portugal (Pages 655, 656)—Gen. Carmona, the 
Premier and Dictator, on Nov. 29 assumed the 
Presidency of the Republic relinquished last June 
by. Bernardino Machado. oor 

John A, Stewart, 104, N. Y. banker, died Dec. 17 


LATE SPORTS. 


Six-Day Bicycle Race, Madison Square Garden, 
final standing in miles, laps and points: McNamara- 
Linari, 2,286, 9, 884; Georgetti-Belloni, 2,286, 9, 
545; Winter-Stockholm, 2,286, 8, 625; Wambst- 
Lacquehay, 2,286, 7, 82; Petri-Lands, 2,286, 5, 
433; Walker-Beckman, 2,286, 3, 207; Bello-Hill, 
2,286, 3, 200; McBeath-Grim, 2,286, 3, 189; Gar- 
Rg 2,286, 0, 309. 


e Belgian team, Goosens and Stockelynch, 
withdrew near close, on Dec. 11, owing to injury 
to Stockelynch in fall. 


Bo -ing—Dee. 3—Mickey Walker defeated Tiger 
Flowers in a ten-round official decision bout at 
Chicago, the victory carrying with it the world’s 
middleweight championship title. Dec, 4—Hddie 
Roberts knocked out Joe Dundee, first round, at 
San Francisco. Dec. 8—Pete Latzo defeated Joe 
Simonich, ten rounds, Newark 23: ‘Dee. 30— 
Jack Delaney knocked out Jamaica Kid, third 
round, Waterbury, Conn. 

Basebali—Robert O'Farrell, catcher of the 
world’s champion St. Louis Cardinals, was named 
as the most valuable player in the National League 
on Dee. 6. O'Farrell received seventy-nine out of a 
possible eighty votes, the highest ever recorded in 
a National League contest. Hugh Critz, Cincinnati, 
was second and Ray Kramer, Pittsburgh, third. 


Football—Dec. 3—Notre Dame 13, Southern’ 


California, 12; Haskell Indians 27, Tulsa University 7; 
William and Mary 9, Chattanooga 6. 

Official and final standing of the National Pro- 
fessional Football League on Dec. 12: 


Team Won Tied Lost Pet. 
Frankford (Philadelphia) idee ava -933 
Chicago Bears........-- Lae Dei .923 
Pottsville. . .. 10 1 2 835 
Kansas City PRB O LS 6727 
Gheehi Bags. Ls ae J 2 SNS -700 
Los Angeles) ii...) bs fA. alate Oey) Tat -667 

EW MOPED... 26025 Es ere Siokare -667 
Pathe}. oeealig ea ean 62) 5 -645 
BPuiidlo laiias heey eas een Wt 4D OD tot -500 
Chicago Cardinals.......:...5.5 1 6 455 
Providence... 6 2. e eee lee eee Si Oe ALT 
PetROMes STM Tia ye gies aie 4,2 6 400 
BEOPtPOrdl, is shi sei.' Ri. frets 2.0 stale 2 0° 7 .300. 
Brooklyn S70 FNS .272 
Milwaukee of 23 Ono ® .222, 
Day tomy: 1, sean <- Ih ie .200 
Akron’. . oy, Se .200 
Racine. ORDA .200. 
Columbus « Eun BAGS 144 
Canton . a doeansre a .100 
Louisville >. Oise 000: 
Hammond 0. 0 4 .000 


FOOTBALL ATTENDANCE 

Football had its first $1,000,000 spectacle as 
110,000 paid fancy prices to see the Army-Navy 
game on Soldier Field, Chicago, Nov. 27, 1926. 
Ohio State and Michigan, at Columbus, in the 
Western Conference, attracted 94,000: 

On the Pacific Coast, the largest crowd of the 
season, 82,000, saw Stanford ope see 
i East, 80,000 watched Cornell and Penn tie, 
hile iene to the same number witnessed the Yale- 
‘rmy and Yale-Harvard battles at New Haven. 
In New York, about 75,000 watched the Army- 

I ed pri o aN Yankee Ta odaisited 

r rices to many of the 
for ge tbatantial fame in gate receipts. With 
$5 tops for the first time, such games as Cornell- 
arvard-Yale drew around $400,000 each. 
The Army-Navy scale of $10 and $15 boosted total 
receipts ae approximately $800,000, but speculators 
pres obtained for fhousands of tickets to the 


Notre Dame game 


AND RECEIPTS IN 1926. 
game, increased its total cost to the spectators 
to $1,000,000. 

Country-wide estimates, all told, have shown 
that approximately $30,000,000 was turned inte 
the college and school coffers by some 15,000,000 
spectators. 

The Bast leads all other sections in both attend- 
ance and receipts, as shown by country-wide estl- 
mates which fix national attendance at close to 
15,000,000 and financial returns at approximately 
$30,000,600. By districts, the estimates are: 


d Total High ‘otal 
Section. At’dance | Game.| Recepts. 
DAS yi ate cipaa.c acaneis Sie 5,000,000} 80,000) $12,000,000 
Midwest. ........--- 3,500,000/110,000) 7,506,000 
Pacific Coast. ....... 1,250, 82, 3,000,000 
SBOUGHG prs <ecie el piaiase 765,000} 33,000 ni ,000 
Southwest. ..... tite 500,000] 35,000} 1,250,000 
Missouri Valley......! 350,000! 35,000 750,000 
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JOSEPH PULITZER. aa ve 
April 10,1847 %& October 29, 1911. 1 Te SESE 


THE WORLD, as established by JOSEPH PULITZER, May 10, 1883:— ’ 
iG “An institution that should always fight for progress and reform, never tolerate © 
injustice or corruption, always fight demagogues of all parties, never belong to any party, 
always oppose privileged classes and public plunderers, never lack sympathy with the 1 
- poor, always remain devoted to the public welfare, never be satisfied with Moerely printing  . f 
_ bews, always be drastically independent, never be afraid to attack wrong, whether by 3 
- predatory plutocracy or predatory poverty.” 


s 


‘The Work : 1 late, and | State. The World favored Gov. Smith’s policy— 
‘ Be ede 1926 labored early, aes labe indorsed by his re-election—for State. dovelans 
_ constantly, as has been the case every year since the i; and asthe year drew tom cosa it sas ie 
Armistice, to forward in every way that it thought | Ment; and as the year f t assail- 
eer 1 ing the counter-proposition of the Republican 
‘proper and effective the cause of World Peace. State Water Power Commission, just before going 
Since another and greater war would come near out of office, to give away the St. Lawrence power 
wiping out civilization, the need of better and by e ey eee phn: absurdly favorable terms — 
rider Oo favor col rations, 
*) ar ab pilin mune weet ener tdecacauaa ad Bar nerd pe re rn are aT 
Bee co Te eats Goul & paramtouab, seme MOC | satel continued ta he tie, chiae amie. ae nee 
many years to come it must remain paramount. | sng discussion. Though The World in 1913 had 
American participation in the League of Na- vigorously opposed the Dual Contracts of the 
tions has not seemed near. Until lately, the chance | city with the two great. transportation companies, 
was fairer of American participation in the Per- | it urged a faithful carrying out - the cules 
_ Mmanent Court of International Justice—the World | $nce made, Tipe ae on a Botee: Of ee taaen 
ox President Harding had favored it. Presi- ae aH 


se 


wes of the various transit lines and a harmonious de-. : 
_ dent Coolidge had favored it.. The Senate had | velopment of new facilities to supplement and = 


favored it, with reservations, of which four were | relieve existing lin 
acceptable and one was something of a stumbling : FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. | 
block. The World continued urgent of action to 


the Court of Arbitration at The. Hague. 
_ | Akin in character with. the World. Court, and 
rivaling it in importance, the question of the War ; 
_ Debts continued to. engross international atten- One of the Negroes was a woman. This fact, . 
tion. These present. a. question much more difficult coupled with the circumstance that the mob was 
to discuss than the World Court, but one that may | expressing its opposition to a mandate of the State’s 
be happier in the attrition of practical circum- highest court, and with the additional circum- 
stance as time passes... For the nations indebted | stance that Aiken is the winter home of so many 
_ to us cannot pay in gold; we have it. They cannot | Northern people, attracted an extraordinary at- 
_ pay in wines; Mr. Volstead has forbidden it. They | tention to the lynching. An even greater degree 4 
cannot pay in manufactured goods; “over our | of attention was attracted to the perfunctory find- : 
‘ 
wg 
a 
= 


€ 


_ dead bodies,” cry, figuratively, the tariff barons ing of a Grand Jury that ‘persons unknown’ were — 
© rule the Republican Party. However, bankers | responsible for the lynching, and to the complete 
at least commonly understand the debt question. cessation of any activity on the part of the au- 
_A feasible settlement. is desirable; has been urged; | thorities after this finding. 
' will be urged. As a result, The World began its own inquiry 
_ No question now in Congress is more important | into the situation, and editorially called for justice. 
than taxation. The World.has steadily advocated | For the most part South Carolina seemed quite Lee 
_ Yapid payment of the war debt while good times | indifferent to this situation. _Two newspapers, a 4 
last, unemployment is slight and money plenty, | the Columbia Record, of which R. Charlton Went = 
_ 88 against further reduction of taxation except | is editor, and the Columbia State, protested against ; 
_ for the redress of inequalities within the compll- | this indifference, but few other voices were raised... 
cated framework of the statutes. Forced into a | A change came quickly after The World’s articles” 
broader field by a record crop of cotton, the de- | began to appear, Every newspaper in the State 
mands of the Farm Bloc for some form of Federal | was questioned by The World as to its attitude. 
price making in staple crops have continued. While | toward the lynching and the flouting of the law 
_ steadily insisting that such devices are unfair to | evidenced thereby. ‘ ; i 
the consumer and tend to defeat themselves in Many of the newspapers frankly resented the 
_ the end, The World has never considered them | “interference” of The World and urged it to ‘clean 
_ Mmorally worse or financially more unjustifiable | up” New York before it busied itself away from 
' than the price fixing now for many years enforced | home, More, however, began to call for a real 
by the Federal Government through the tariffs investigation, and the ensely beneficial con- 
for_the benefit of protected manufacturers. Sequence wis that the Aiken lynching became the 
i The World strongly urged the proposed refer- | most matter in the State.- A direct result 
endum in New York State to demand modifica- | of The Wo d’s inquiry, this spur and the whip of 
tion of the Volstead act, and a great majority of | The World's; daily articles. brought about an in- 
the people of the State voted favoring that pro- vestigation der the personal supervision of Gov. 
Bogs Another reat public question which should | Thomas @G. cLeod. The evidence gathered, 
have been settled by the election was the aa to the affidavits! made, the witnesses. listed are to 
ork 'be brought bes re the Grand ‘Jory. that, ‘co es 


to be made of the public water power of New 
i : 


r 
x 
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the end of January, and the new Governor, John G. | News contests in the high schools of the city. The 


Richards, who will then be in office, has 
assurance that a real inquest will be hel 
In the same way The World enriched public 
knowledge and quickened the public conscience 
regarding the bags peer 3 Sacco-Vanzetti case in 
Massachusetts, ‘he growing doubt whether these 
two men were convicted of murder because of the 
strength of the evidence against them or because 
they were known radicals brought to trial at a 
time when all radical thought and activity were 
under fire, the hottest fire coming from the Gnited 
ib: 


given his 


States Department of Justice itself, was strength- 
ened by the revelations of The World’s ing 
Directly as a result of its articles a marked change 
has eome in popular opinion regarding the case. 
anh Shere is confident expectation that a new trial 
le. 

ther matters away from home that engaged 
The World’s attention were the case of George 
R. Dale, a newspaper editor of Muncie, Ind., con- 
victed of contempt under circumstances that seemed 
to strike at the heart of freedom of the press, and 
for whom The World raised a fund to aid in carry- 
ing his case to the United States Supreme Court, 
the convict leasing system in Alabama, where 
reforms and punishments of brutality are im- 
pending; the amazing reign of lawlessness in and 
around Chicago, al a survey of business con- 
ditions in Florida, a notable series of articles b 
a staff correspondent forecasting shrewdly muc! 
that. came to pass during the summef. 


._ LEADERSHIP AT HOME. 


At home, The World found as many matters to 
enlist its support and to justify its leadership. 
It’ was The orld that first called attention to 
conditions existing on the -Queensboro — Bridge, 
whose facilities fall so far short ‘of the demands 
upon it that enormous losses are inflicted upon 
merchants and manufacturers, quite aside from 
the vexations suffered by those who cross it in their 
own ¢ars. The World’s campaign is bearing fruit 
in plans now awaiting adoption for new roadways 
on the bridge and for the establishment of a ferry 
for heavy traffic. 

It was The World, too, that led the fight for a 
university in Brooklyn, a project that was given, 
last. month, the approval of the State Regents. 
If Brooklyn were a separate municipality it would 
be the third largest. in the United States, and the 
proposal is that this great community be given 
its first commensurate institution of higher educa- 


tion. 

In the last_days of the outgoing State Admin- 
istration, a ater Power Commission controlled 
by Republican. officers proposed to grant franchises 
along the St. Lawrence and the Salmon Rivers on 
terms that The World believed were wholly in- 

equate, and that seemed to have been drawn 
in the-hope that they might be put through before 
the new Wa Power Commission, provided for 


UnGEE “BE State reorganization, came into office, 


Jan. 1. 

With no desire to say that the other newspapers 
of New York were indifferent to this situation, 
the fact remains that it was The World which 
first. Iaid emphasis upon the danger, and that it 
was The World which continued so to emphasize 
this danger that phe the commission met to take 
final action the beneficiaries under the pending fran- 
chises withdrew their offers. 

BRIGHTENING THE DAY. 


Throughout the year The World maintained its 
pre-eminence as a newspaper of selection, and of 
marked distinction among its writers. Harry 
Hansen came to its staff-as literary editor and 
author of The First Reader, the tive-times-a-week 
discussion of new books that has become an out- 
standing forum of criticism. Heywood Broun con- 
tinued his daily causerie of comment on life; 
F. P. A.’s GConning Tower loomed still more Sharply 

aginst the horizon; Frank Sullivan’s vagrant 
humor sparkled from the pages of the paper: Milt 
Gross’s ‘‘Exaggerations” ‘spread their delighted 
audiences still more widely. 

‘Queen Marie of Roumania became a newspaper 
contributor during the year, her “Tmpressions of 

ierica,”” written for the North American News- 
paper Alliance, of which The World is a member, 
a these columns. 

op Stier ‘activities of The World achieved 
new. measures of success. The Yosian Brother- 

“News Out- 


World offers prizes for the best brief expositions 
of what, in the opinion of students of the high 
schools, was the most important news of the week. 
During the year more than 50,000 essays were 
submitted in competition for the weekly prizes 
and for the trophy that goes, each year, to the 
high peheal whose pupils score the highest number 
points, 

Sports in The World for 1926 were based on 
authority and accuracy, and were marked by variety. 
The daily happenings were chronicled carefully’ by 
members of the regular staff, while special sto leg 
were treated in a ia way by calling on writers 0. 
prominence to contribute articles and features. 

Members of the departmental staff, working under 
the direction of James Robbins, are authorities in 
their line, These include George Daley with his 
Sport Talk and racing; Monitor and iam Hen- 
mgan in baseball; Peter Vischer in golf, Hype Igoe 
in boxing; Charles E. Parker in lawn tennis, track 
athletics and football, and L. de B. Handley ip 
Swimming. : 
Among notables in high esteem who contributed 
o the sports page throughout the year were Babe 

uth, greatest home run hitter of all time; Tad 
Jones, ute Rockne and Glenn Warner, three of 
the I football coaches in the country; Joe 
Choynski, once famous as a fighter; Benny Leonard, 
former lightweight champion of the world; Jimmy 
De Forest, one of the greatest trainers of atl time, 
Francis Ouimet in golf and Helen Wills in lawn tennis. 

Features provided during the year were Babe 
Ruth’s All-America baseball team and the most 
generally accepted All-America football eleven, 
which represented the combined opinions of Jones, 
Rockne and Warner. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


, y. 

Advertising Department of the Taterpstlouey Ad- 
yertiaine Association as one of the 150° papers in 
the United States to print the questionnaire ballot 
prepared. by a commission of 100 clereymnen. to 
tecord a census of religious opinion, the first syste- 
matic attempt of its kind made {n this country. 
The Relig ous Department of The World, edited 
H. Spencer, is a clearing house for in- 

relating to church and denopsahienss 


each Sunday and publishes on Monday 
e 


OM. 


Since. February, 1924, 
caption, a religious de- 
partment has been edited 


etlon,” 
Saturdays in The Evening 
World. 


BEST FICTION HACH SUNDAY. 


_ Combining a large number of unusually good 
fiction stories with many Db unt feature articles, 
The Sunday World Magazine was able to offer 
its readers exceptional entertainment throughout 


, periodicals 
issue for sixteen 


by EB. 
Scott, Harve:  ONH ‘ins, anc 
: t hy, Mary. Woberts 
Rhinehart, James Oliver Curwood, Peter B. Eyne, [ 
Adams, Elmer 


Davis, F. / 
Byrne, Gerald Beaumont and many o 
As for the feature articles, wide was their appeal 
and diversified their eontent. Among them m 
be recalled the following which attrac 
than ordinary attention; ‘The Lo: 
Se a 
ohn Noel, F. R. G. 8., the amazing record 
torturesome climb to the top of the world; 
shall Pilsudski,” a frank and strenu IS 
of Poland’s iron man, a graphic deseripbion, wi 
colored diagrams, of the raising of the sunken 
submarine §-51; ‘‘Why It Costs So Much to Be 
fil,” a much-needed capitulation of the tremen- 
dous expense of hospitalization, its whe and where- 
fores; amusing test of chorus girl intelligence which 
returned surprising answers singularly favorable to 
the subjects; “General Gajda, Swashbuckler Ex- 
traordinary,” the fantastic true_story of the rise 
and fall of Czechoslovakia’s mad young Napoleon: 
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“New York's Big Money Spenders,”” an investi- 


‘gation into the reckless) pace of modern extrava- 


gance which ‘brought to ‘light amazing figures; a 
series of articles from the ‘inside’ on the tips re- 
ceived by the many who serve us in daily life proved 
illuminating; the destruction of ice-bergs with 


-heat; archeological discoveries from all parts of 
‘the earth; an engrossing article on the prophetic 


Capt. George M. 


Measurements of the great pyramids of e0Ds; 
Dyott’s strange adventures in 


deepest South America; bizarre experiences of 


“Palestine’s Police Chief; Thomas H. Lee, with the 
-head-hunters; Rene Eassellare, great French De- 


. tigers, cannibals, 


tective; Armstrong Sperry’s adventures with sharks, 
and volcanoes; the Hungarian 
counterfeit plot—the machinations of Prince Wind- 
other articles on science, 


isch-Graetz; and man, " 
Rice’s brilliant con- 


invention, sociology (Louise 


’ tributions, be it noted), magic, the arts,. etc. 


Spring and fall fashions were described and 


“illustrated by Natacha Rambova and others. Prof. 
,» Raymond made another of his yearly forecasts— 


numerology, graphology, and astrolo 


accurate—and the articles on 
proved to 
cari- 


a@ large part prov. 
entertain aS many readers as ever. ni 


-catures and drawings were contributed by: Tono 


Salazar, Bemelmans, Herb Rot Kubinyi, Leo 
Kober, Baroness Dombrowski, T. Web: - 
. Milt Gross, and others.’ Among many -famous 


‘professional people who wrote for the magazine 


~ Galli-Curci. 


may be mentioned Jascha Heifetz, George M. 
Cohan, Paul Swan, Harry B. Smith, and Amelia 
A new feature to which’ readers have 


. Shown quick response is the weekly guide to the 


heavens wherein may be founda schedule of the 
Stars in the order of their appearance. 


COLOR GRAVURE’'S WONDERS. 
By the use of its exclusive Color Gravure process, 


~The World during 1926 was able to give its readers 


‘Something they could get in no other American 
newspaper: Accurate reproductions 


in color of 
paintings by old and new masters. 


Nearly every important art exhibition held in 


- Y. 
New York City during the year was represented 


color reproduction. A number of paintings 


“shown in the Fine Arts Building at the Philadelphia 
: Sop Ameren Exposition were also reproduced. 


ments were made in direct color 
Color 


tion ex 


Photography of persons of prominence. 


‘photographs of familiar scenes in New York City 


were. also reproduced. A _ strikingly interesting 


‘feature was a series of twelve paintings illustrating 


‘important events in the history of the United States. 


*The eight famous canvases in the rotunda of the 


Capitol at. Washington were among the twelve. 


THE EVENING WORLD'S FIGHT BROUGHT 
BETTER BAIL LAWS. 


Its: successful fight. for new laws to curb the 
easy bail evil was The Evening World's biggest 
editorial achievement of the year. Im fifty edi- 
torials ahd numerous news articles The Evening 
World (1) exposed and denounced the ease with 
which confirmed criminals gained their freedom 
on bail and used that freedom to 
crimes; 


Brophy as counsel de- 
fended the editor, the latter was acquitted and 
Justice Levy praised The Evening World for its 


public service, 
Last 


‘Committee’s crime legislation, 


April bilis restricting bail, as urged by 
The Evening World, were passed. by the State 
Legislature as an important part of the Baumes 
: and were signed 
by the Governor. Police commissioners, judges 
and district attorneys have testified to the effective- 
ness of the new’ bail laws in reducing the number 
on crimes committed by habitual criminals out on 


“In its campaign against crime The Evening 
World has also strongly urged (1) 2 Central Bureau 
2 cae Bs ety gine for hha 

(0) 3 parole reform; ( uate ‘tol 
legislation, both State and Federal. ns 4 R 

ast summer this newspaper started a special 


movement to induce the Bar Association to’ aid 
the reform of criminal law by ‘a reform of criminal 
lawyers. ‘The Evening World articles on this'subject 
have attracted attention all over the country. In 
this State The Evening World has taken the lead 
in the effort to bring lawyers and laymen together 
for genuine reform of what Chief Justice Taft 
has pronounced, ‘‘a disgrace to civilization’’—the 
administration of criminal law in the United States. 


UNEXCELLED SPORT NEWS. 


The Evening World excelled again in the presen- 
tation of sports news. The manner in which it 
presented to its readers the heavyweight champion- 
ship fight between Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney 
was noteworthy. Vincent Treanor and Ed. Van 
Every covered the training activities of the fighters 
and each wrote a fine, graphic story of the fight. 
Van Every added to his reputation as a fight expert 
by fore that Tunney would win the fone 
He later picked Jack Sharkey to beat Harry Wills. 

Horse racing news was in the experienced hands 
of Treanor. is ‘‘clockers’ tables,” prepared for 
the benefit of the unterrified followers of the horses, 
won constant appreciation. 

Baseball was the specialty of Col. Bozeman 
Bulger, whose inimitable and interesting style has 
made him known wherever baseball is read and 
discussed. Arthur Mann helped him gather base- 
ball news and also covered field and track events. 

Football, tennis and golf were handled in an 
able manner by William Abbott. Professional 
ice hockey, which gained immensely in popularity 
in 1926, and amateur hockey were reported by the 
able pen of Al. Wilson. Burris Jenkin’s sports 
cartoons maintained the same high standard he 
set in the previous year. 

The Evening World devoted ample space to 
scholastic sports and at the close of the football 
season Charles Seivert selected an All Scholastic 
football eleven. The members of the team were 
poseaet with gold footballs by The Evening 

orld. 

All of these experts write under the direction of 
Richard Freyer. Contributors to the sport pages 
were John McGraw, manager of the Giants, Miller 
Huggins, manager of the Yankees and, among 
others, Vance McCormick, one of Yale’s famous 
football captains, who wrote an unusually interest- 
ing article for the special supplement which The 
Evening World published on the anniversary of 
the fiftieth meeting between Yale and Princeton 
on the gridiron. 


KIDDIE KLUB’S TENTH YEAR, 


The Evening World Kiddie Klub was organized 
in 1916 and in the ten years of its existence, under 
the direction of Cousin Eleanor (Eleanor Schorer), 
it has enrolled over 190,000 youngsters. 

The Kiddie Klub Korner, published daiiy, is the 
medium through which members learn of the Kiub’s 
activities. During 1926, 17,000 Kiddie Klub mem- 
bers and almost that many parents were enter- 
tained, gratis, at the five parties given for them 
on July 6, 13, 20, 27, and Sept. 7, at Steeplechase 
Park, Coney Island. And on the mornings of 
Dec. 28, 29, 30 and 31, 13,200 members and parents 
enjoyed the Kiddie Klub’s Eleventh Annual Christ- 
mas Show at the Centu Theatre, which was 
kindly lent them by the essrs. Shubert. The 
cast of the show! consisted of sixty-two children, 
all under sixteen years of age. Among other things, 
they presented a -playlet written especially for 
them by Eleanor Schorer. 


RADIOS AND AUTOMOBILES. 


The Evening World’s radio pages, both daitl 
and Saturday, continued their splendid reputation 
for accuracy of information an 
readers’ best interests. Always abreast of the 
realy important news, often anticipating new 
developments, giving its vigorous editorial support 
to all measures beneficial to the radio public, and 
opposing with equal spirit and candor those be- 
lieved inimical, this department has achieved and 
maintains an unusually strong position among the 
multitude of radio fans. It is edited by a staff 
bees wommprned ne knee spovets every branch 

e en io field and whose authorit; 
universally accepted. vine 

A series of Wednesday ‘sections devoted to auto- 
motive news and features of direct interest to automo- 
bile owners was inaugurated by The Evening World, 
Sept. 8, with the publication of three special pages. 
They won the immediate acceptances of Evening 
World readers and their popularity has grown with 
every week. A specially interesting feature was 
Provided in.a series of “"Motorventuring” articles 
describing one-day motor trips in the immediate 
vicinity of New York City. Hach trip was frst 


devotion to the 


The World. 


taken by. the automotive editor, who, armed with 
notebook and camera, was able to give his readers 
both description and illustration of each route, in 
addition to accurate road maps and detailed road 
directions, 

A feature of The Event 
Real Estate page, Its ii 
tive articles on home ownership and home building 
attractive and moderate cost house plans and 
advice to thousands of readers as to the ways and 
means of acquiring and maintaining homes are of 
great value and stimulate interest the general 
home ownership movement. Besides this Saturday 
feature The Evening World publishes daily up to 
the minute news of real estate transactions in the 
éity and suburbs, 

EVERY EVENING A MAGAZINE. 

Magazine pages of The Evening World con- 
tinued to give to women readers especially features 
which women want in their home newspaper. 
Through the heads of departments it furnished 
an information service of great value. Expert 
, Specialists freely answered questions on a score of 
subjects, giving advice and information unobtain- 
able from libraries or public offices. 

“The Woman of It,’’ by Marguerite Mooers 
Marshall continued to be the outstanding exponent 
of feminism in the daily press. The household 
articles of Ida Bailey Allen grew in popularity 
and extended their usefulness. Margery Wells 
2nd. Mildred Lodewick kept women in touch with 
fashions, while Coralie Van Paassen furnished 
advance information from Paris on styles adapted 
to American tastes. 

Ruth Snyder’s book reviews kept the public 
Posted on new book publications, 
ae apwel in serial form was retained as a popular 
‘eature. 


World is its Saturday 


rmative and construc-. 
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Several outstanding theatrical and cinema suc- 
cesses were alized in pictures and text. 

“Judy,” a cartoon feature by Eleanor Schorer; 
marked a departure from usual comic strip methods 
and found favor with readers. 

ACCURACY AND: FAIR PLAY, 

The Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play cele- 
brated its twelfth anniversary In July. Its primary 
purpose is to promote accuracy and fair play in 
the columns of The World. The title was created 
as a perpetual reminder that in the words “accuracy 
and fair play” is summed up the law of journalism 
just as the Golden Rule embodies the Ten Com- 
mandments. All complaints involving the question 
of accuracy and fair play are investigated by the 
Bureau and if found to be well founded corrections 
are published and sent to the persons concerned. 
Members of The World staff and correspondents 
generally haye worked in hearty accord with the 
director of the Bureau, and many letters expressing 
appreciation and good will are received from those 
who have dealt with it. 

The Bureau guards as well against complaints 
that have no merit. It is constantly on the lookout 
for certain shyster lawyers who incite libel litiga- 
tion and who do not hesitate to bring suits for 
disreputable clients on perjured complaints. It 
keeps a close scrutiny over the advertising columns 
and investigates and prosecutes fakers and swindlers 
who attempt to misuse them. During the year 
several men who insulted girls answering help 
wanted advertisements were sent to prison. Others 
who obtained money by f pretense: through 
business opportunity advertisements were con- 
victed, and in some cases made restitution. The 
activities of the Bureau’ were repeatedly commended 
by iudges’ and prosecutors who co-operated in the 
interests of justice. 2 


PERMANENT GOURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


The project drafted by. the Advisory Committee 
of Jurists at The Hague in the summer cf 1920 
for 2 Permanent Court of International Justice 
was adopted by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, modified in some important parts, notably 
in the matter of obligatory jurisdiction, on Dec. 
18, 1920. The eleven regular or titular Judges, 
as they are called, and the four Deputy Judges 
were elected on Sept. 14 and 15, 1921. The election 
was made by. the independent, separate and con- 
current votes of the Council of the e, in which 
body the great powers form a majority, and the 
Assembly of the League, in which the small powers 
have an overwhelming preponderance. At_ the 
oy 1 Segre of Elihu Root of the Advisory. Com- 
mittee, upon failure of the Council and Assembly 
to agree, a committee of three was appointed from 
each body, which produced an reement. 
- fhe Judges of the court which sits at The Hague 
are: Rafael Altamira y Crevea 0! et onisio 
Anzilotti of Italy, Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente 
odes toy! of Cu Robert ‘Bannatyne, Viscount 

inlay of Great Britain, Bernard C. J. Loder of 
the Netherlands, Yorozu Oda of Japan, Charles 
Andre Weiss of ‘France (Vice-President), John 


Bassett Moore of the United States, Didrik Galtrup: 


Gjedde Nyholm of Denmark, Max Huber of Switzer- 
land (President), and Epitacio da Silva Pessoa. of 
Brazil (former esiaent of the Republic, and 
Judge of the Federal Tribunal of Brazil). 

The Deputy Judges are: Dumitriu Negulescu of 
Roumapia, rye Deen Hui of China, Mikhailo 
Jovanoviteh of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and 
Frederick Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann of Norway. 
Each Judge is to serve nine years and may be re- 
elected. The ordinary Judges receive a salary 
bie A hae) from $6,030 to $14,070, in accordance 
with the length of session. 

These forty-seven states have signed the protocol 
ane the optional clause: 


France Paraguay 
ustralia Great Britain Persia. 
ustria Greece Poland 
um Hayti Portugal 
Bulgari r Serbs Croats 
bat er! y 
Seae Tale and Slovenes 
hile apan Salvador 
hing atvia taro 
‘colombia iberia Spain 
Costa Rica Lithuania Sweden 
Cuba Luxembur; Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia § Netherlan Union of South 
Denmar. ew Africa 
Esthonia Norway Uruguay. 
anam Venezuela 


Covenant, all disputes 
bers of the League must be sub- 
to arbitration or to Lot ae of the 
.. Aecording to the statute of the 
‘Art. 36), the jurisdiction of the cont oe 


ue 
prises or cases which the parties refer to i 


following cases are recognized as being generally 
suited for arbitration: (1) The interpretation of a 
treaty; (2) any question of international law; @ 
the existence of any faet which, if establish 
would constitute a breach of any, international 
obligation; (4) the extent and nature of the repara- 
tion to be made for any such breach. There is 
no provision in the Covenant that compels members 
of the League to submit disputes of the above 
nature to arbitration. 

The House of Representatives, by a decisive 
vote in 1925, expr the opinion that the United 
States ought to participate in the World Court. 
The Senate on Jan. 27, 1926, by a vote of 76 to 
17, ratified the. protocol after debate had been 
terminated. by the application of cloture for the 
first time fin fifty years. The ratification was ac- 
companied by five reservations and two resolu- 
tions, which were sent by the State Department 
to the signatory nations for the acceptance on 
which the final assent of the United States depended. 

Seven nations, Cuba, Greece, Liberia, Uruguay, 
Albania, Luxemburg and the Dominican Republic, 
gave assent. ‘At a conference in Geneva, beginning 
on Sept. 1, the other nations took up the resolu- 
tions. Two met with disfavor. These were: ‘ (4) 
That the United States may at time withdraw 
its adherence to the said protocol, and that the 
statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice adjoined to the protocol shall not be amended 
without the consent of the United States. 

(5) That the Court shall not render any ad- 
visory opinion, except’ publicly after due notice to 
all states adhering to the Court and to all interested 
states, and after public hearing or opportunity 
for hearing given to any state concerned; nor shall 
it without the consent of the United States enter- 
tain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States 
has or claims an interest.’ 

The Conference objected to giving the United 
States the Pent of veto, whereas the other nations 
were bound by the action of the two-thirds ma- 


jority. 

Fresiect Coolidge, who, in his annual message 
of 1925, had strongly urged participation, in. his 
Armistice Day address at Kansas City, Mo,, said: 

“While the nations involved cannot yet be said 
to have made a final determination, and from 
most of them no answer has been received, many 
of them have indicated that they are unwilling 
to concur in the conditions adop by the resolu- 
tion of the Senate. While no final decision can 
be made our Government until final answers 
are received, the situation has been sufficiently 
developed. so that I feel warranted in sa: that 
I do not intend to ask the Senate to modify its 
position. I do not believe the Senate would take 
favorable action on ay such proposal, and unless 
the requirements of the Senate resolution are met 
by the other interested nations I can see no pros 
pect. of this country adhering to the court.” 


Y 
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| League of Nations; Dawes Gets Nobel Peace Prize. 


¢ THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The League of Nations now has a membership of 
fifty-six states. Germany entered the League 
Sept. 10,-1926. Nations not in the League are: 
Mexico, Soviet Russia (U. S. S. R.), and the United 
States of America. The role of member states is: 


Abyssinia Esthonia Nicaragua 
Albania Finland Norway 
Argentina France Panama 
Australia Germany Paraguay 
Austria Greece Persia 

Belgium Guatemala, Peru 

Bolivia Haiti Poland 

Brazil Honduras Portugal 

British Empire Hungary Roumania 
Bulgaria India Salvador 

Canada Trish Free State Kingd’m of Serbs- 
Chile Italy Croats-Slovenes 
China Japan Siam , 
Colombia Latvia South Africa 
Costa Rica Liberia Spain 

Cuba Lithuania Sweden 
Czechoslovakia Luxemburg Switzerland 
Denmark Netherlands Uruguay 
Dominican Rep. New Zealand Venezuela 


The permanent members of the Council are: The 
British Empire, France, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
The non-permanent members have been increased 
to nine, all ultimately to have three-year terms by 
classes. Those elected Sept. 16, 1926, are: Poland, 
Chile and Roumania (three years term); and Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Salvador (one-year term). A 
retiring member may not be re-elected unless the 
Assembly so. decides by two-thirds vote. 

The six non-permanent members of the Council 
for 1925, re-elected for 1926, were: Uruguay, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Spain and _ Belgium. 
Foreign Minister Edouard Benes, Czechoslovakia, 
was re-elected President of the Council, Germany, 
entitled alphabetically, declining the honor. 

The election of Germany to the League with assur- 
ance of a permanent seat on the Council was in- 
formally agreed. upon at the Locarno Conference. 
At the session March 8-17, 1926, Brazil, Poland and 
Spain claimed permanent seats also and blocked the 
plan temporarily. Brazil, defeated in her aspirations, 
withdrew in June from the Council and after the 
June meeting announced her resignation from the 
League. Spain also filed her resignation. Neither 
can be accepted and become effective until the 


expiration of two years, and the Council expressed 
the hope that each would be reconsidered. : 

Argentina, which withdrew its delegation from 
Geneva, during the first Assembly in 1920, took 
steps in its Chamber of Deputies in September 
favoring re-entry. 

With the admission of Germany, the Locarno 
Treaties, which had been ratified by decisive major- 
ities by the Parliaments of the Sign ory nations, 
Decame effective and were filed at Geneva Sept. 14. 
(For text of treaties see World Almanac for 1926, 
pp. 164-167.) 

The Council on Dec. 12 decided that the Inter- 
Allied: Commission. of Control would be withdrawn 
from Germany on Jan. 31, 1927, and from that 
date Art. 213 of the treaty of peace will be applied 
in accordance with the conditions laid down by the 
Council: of the League of Nations: This decision 
that allied control of Germany is to cease was reached 
after Germany had agreed to submit the question of 
the eastern fortresses and arms exports to the Council 
for settlement if agreement on these points was not 
reached through diplomatic discussion before the 


| Ambassadors’ Conference by Feb. 1 


The Council of the League in June accepted reports 
showing tnat the financial reconstruction of Austria, 
and of Hungary, had been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, praised the work of Dr. Zimmerman. at 
Metso and Jeremiah Smith jr., at Budapest, and 
reliev them of their duties on June 30. (See 
pp. 592-593; and p. 629.) 

The Assembly in September adopted 3 convention 
for the suppression of slavery and the slave trade, 
replacin; the draft of 1925, which was im- 
_— y signed by the representatives of forty-six 
nations. } 

Nineteen nations were represented at the Prelim- 
inary Conference on Disarmament at Geneva, May 
18-26, 1926. Soviet Russia was invited but would 
not send delegates to Geneva owing to a disagreement 
with the Swiss Government. Delegates from the 
United States participated on invitation. After 
much study of various phases of the matter, report 
was made to the League. The Assembly in its 
September session unanimously resolved. that. a 
General Conference on Arms Reduction should be 
held before it meets again in Sept., 1927, unless mate- 
rial difficulties prevent; however, the Council in De- 
cember' was in doubt whether. such conference 
could be held advantageously during that year. 
The Council decided to call an Economic Conference 
for May 4, 1927. 


‘VICE PRESIDENT DAWES AWARDED A NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 


The distribution of the. Nobel Peace Prizes for 
1925 and 1926 was made on Dec. 10, 1926, at Oslo, 
Norway, in the hall of the Nobel Institute, in the 
presence of King Haakon, Crown Prince Olaf, 
Members of the Government and the diplomatic 


corps. 

The President of the Nobel Peace Prize Com- 
Iittee, Prof. Stang,, Rector of the University 
of Oslo, informed the audience that the committee 
had decided to divide the peace prize for 1925 be- 
tween Aristide Briand, French Foreign Minister, 


and Dr. Gustav Stresemann, German Foreign 
Minister. 
The peace prize for 1926, the Rector stated, 


would be divided between Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
British Foreign Secretary, and Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, Vice President of the United States. 

It was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
distribution of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The: awards to Briand, Stresemann and Cham- 


berlain were for their parts in the Locarno Treaties. 
The award to Dawes was in appreciation of the 
Dawes Plan for German Reparation. 

At Stockholm, Sweden, Dec. 10, 1926, King 
Gustav presented the Nobel prizes for physics, 
chemistry and literature. George Bernard Shaw, 
to whom was awarded the literature prize for 1925, 
was unable to be present. The British Minister 
received the gold medal and diploma in behalf of 
the British author. 

Those who personally received their medals 
and diplomas from the hands of King Gustav were 
Prof. James_ Franck, University of Gottingen; 
and Prof. Gustav. Hertz of alle University, 
who. shared the Nobel Prize for physics for 1925; 
Prof. Jean B. Perrin, University of Paris, physics 
prize for 1926; Dr. Richard Zsigmondy, University 
of Gottingen, 1925 chemistry prize, and Prof. 
Theodore Svedverg, University of Upsala, 1926 
chemistry. (See page 407.) 


WILSON PEACE PRIZE TO ELIHU ROOT. 


For his work in helping to found the World Court, 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation has given to 
Elihu Root, former Senator and former Secretary 
of State, its award for 1926, amounting to $25,000, 
it was announced Dec, 8, 1926, at N. Y. City by 
Norman H. Davis, President of the foundation. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Davis said: 
‘While the specific services for which Mr. Root 
is to recelve the Woodrow Wilson award were ren- 
dered in 1920, the importance of the services rendered 
has been manifested within the last Mo or so by 
the growing prestige of the World Court and its 
success in preserving peace through the settlement 


of interrational questions of a justiciable character. - 

“In the year 1920 the Council of the League of 
Nations, in accordance with one of the provisions 
of the Covenant, requested a committee of ten 
prominent jurists to draw up a protocol for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice which should be independent of the League 
itself, and yet part of a system of international 
co-0 . ation. A : 

“The committee of ten chosen represented the 
leading legal systems and modes of thought of the 
world, in and out of the League. Of these ten men 
Mr. Root was one.” 


WORLD CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


A World Conference on Faith and Order, in which 
eighty-seven nation-wide churches of sixteen com- 
munions will participate, will meet in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in 1927, to promote “unity not un- 
iformity’’ among all Christian churches in the 
world. Bishop Charles H. Brent, of Buffalo, is 
Chairman of the Continuation Committee, and 


George Zabriskie, of 49 Wall St., New York, Treas- 
urer. Charles I. Hughes is General Chairman 
of the American Committee, with headquarters 
at 17 East 42d St., New York City; Frank A. Horne, 
Chairman of the Executive’ Committee, and the 
Sead us deh Prodi anne . of Richmond, 
Ne An oO} e Committee of Ch 
ee as of Church Co» 


»»-.|/Waizeru Zouaitu (1876), Emaress: Ras Tafari, Regent 
+-..--/Amanullah Khan (1892), Am 
a. te +¢+-+-|Col, Ahmed Zogu, President. . 
Argentina. .-/Marcelo T. de Alvear, President; term, six y 
Australie, .|Lord Stonehaven (1874), Governor General; xy oN. Brice, ‘Premier. 
Austria... -.-|Dr. Michael Hainisch, President; Mer. Ignatz Seipel, Premier 
‘Albert (1875), King 
. {Sir Ugyen Wangehuck, Maharajah 
.|Hernando Siles, President; term, four years... 
Dr, Br gai Luiz Pereixa, de Sousa (187 


een: 

_ Danzig.. 

~ Denmark. See 
Dominican’ Repintis, is ae 
EHeuador, i. ces cess 


L. K. Telnder Saas P Praainionic terns six ves: 
acto Doumergue (1863), President; pen seven y: rs 
M. Paul yon Hindenburg (1847), President, five years 
Admiral Koundouriotis, Governor of the State (temporary) . 
‘Dr. Lazaro Chacin, till Dec. 7, President; term, six y 
: Louis Borno, President (under American “quasi protectorate). ae 
Nejd, The. .... ;. |Abd-el-Azizes Saud ibn Saud, Kin, 
, ..|Dr, Miguel Paz Barahona (1863), “president 
BEF sei -|Admiral Nicholas von Horthy, Regent 
cela 
India Garitisny. 
Iraq, The Biesopotsiii seh 11., King 
‘Trish Free Sta‘ Vecewsate PWIA Ey Cosgrave, President of the Dail Eireann 
seiceeeeecseeeereeee( Victor Emmanuel IIT. (1869), King; Benito Mussolini, Premier. . 
Yoshihito (1879), Emperor; Crown Prince Hirohito, Regent. 
Jan Chakste, President 


- .|Tribhubana Bir Bikes (1906), Shah 
Netheilands : by PBEM as (1880), Quee: 
_ Newfoundland ane aE illiam Allard ce 
Weve. Zealand . 


tan 
seen aeeeteerees . Lord Plumer enh British High Commissioner. 
Acasa vinie Be osginiers aia’ gie Sr. Rodoltn Chiari, President; term, four years. . 
Paraguay .. secceccevevee«{Dr. Eligio Avala, President; term, four Years . 
Persia. se seccceseeeeeeess-/Mirza Reza Pahlavi, Shah 
F +ee+.-/Augusto B. uia, President; ey ted 192: 
Prof, Ignatz Mosciski, President; rMarebal Pilsudski, Premier.. 
bu Gen. Carmona, Preside’ 
Prussia 
Rome, e6 ‘and ChErCH 
a : 


Salvado! 
aoe Croats, aaa Slovenes. . Alexander. , Kin 
Prada Dhipok Ge 
. (Sir John Loader Maffey, Bd Cc. V..0., Se Governor General 
Bar! of ee a2 Governor General; J. M. Hert 208 th sri 


gout 6), King; Gen. Primo de Rivera, Premier 


Sweden. . 
Switzerland 
Syris: (French dais eA 
nis . 


‘ ‘here are twelve Commissioners: one from each 
oR. district. and three additional from New Bi Jud. ), Brooklyn; eee Me Giynn (3d Jud.), 


. wick (Highth J; dicial President, ‘| Essex County; Ceylon H. Lewis (5th Jud.), reer 
ae C igk (High Buildin ‘4 ‘Buffalo: | Paul §. Livermore (6th Jud.), Ithaca; Lillie B 
ident, 22 oe William », [Cea CO a Jud.), Rochester; Caroline O'Day : 
ud.), i a 
, |. Charles H. TehRNOR, Executive Director: John B, 
Prest, Peano New York City Office. : Mi 
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Envoys to and From the U. 


S.; American Consulates. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN AM 


COUNTRIES. Envoys From United States, to 
‘Albania. . .|Charles C. Hart (D. C.), M..... 
Argentin: .|Peter Augustus Jay (R. oa an aXe 
Austria. . :|Albert Henry Washburn (Mass.), M 
Belgium .| William Phillips (Mass.), A..... 

Bolivia .|Jesse S. Cottrell (Tenn.), M.......-+- +4 
Brazil. Edwin V. Morgan (N Y.), EAS uel 


Bulgari: Charles S. Wilson (Me.), M..... 

le. . m. M. Collier (N. Y.), A.---- 
China. ... John Van A. MacMurray ae J.), M 
Colombia......... Samuel H. Piles he SY SY SAPP 


.|Roy T. Davis (Mo.), 


Costa Rica. . 
Cc 


164.0) 2 LR eS ieee Major Gen. Enoch 
Czechoslovakia... .|Lewis Einstein (N. Y) Beh ais 
Denmark......... H. Percival Dodge iiss );M.. 
Dominican Rep....|Evan E. Young (8. D.), M...... 
Ecuador. . 2.0.6... Gerhard A. Bading (Wis. Mt MAR 
Finland .|Alfred J. Pearson (Iowa), M.... 
Asa a Pees Myron T. Herrick (Ohio), A.... 

Senate etc ase Jacob Gould Schurman (N. Y.), A 
Great 1 Britain Bs asks Alanson B. Houghton (N. Y.), A 
MEDOG Piece oles kins Robert P. Skinner (Ohio), M.... 
Guatemala,....... Arthur H. Geissler (Okla.), M... 

AGES, hor 0. o cure «'ece George T. Summerlin (La.), Bes 
ieee Rpleetn ae ae "Theodore Brentano (Ill.), M. 


3... Henry P. Fletcher (Ba. A 


ae Dia BARRE Ae Charles MacVeagh (N. of 
IHD ARs ahs siavt apse oc,» Frederick W. B SComat (Minn.), 
MAGE PVE Aas lave ccs- aac cveifw sere os ficaie we ape mipe ls Cemieldy pip intern aceie 
Lithuania......... Frederick W. B. Coleman A 
Luxemburg. ....... William after se (Mass.), M 
Mexico James R. S! 


Netherlands Richard M. oobi (Cal.), Ka 
Nicaragua, Charles C. Eberhardt (Kan.), M 
Norway. Laurits S. Swenson (Minn.}, M.. 
Panama John G. South (Ky.), M........- 
Paraguay George L. Kreeck (Kan.), M..... 
Persia... Hoffman Phillip (N. Y.), M...... 
Peru. . Miles Poindexter (Wash.), A..... 
Poland John B. Stetson jr. (Pa.), NGcet ne 
Portugal Fred Morris Dearing (Mo.), M... 
Roumania William S. Culbertson eat ), M 
Salvador sohienen Caffrey (La.), M......- 
aid CHORE. Ete. .|Dr. John D. Prince in 5S) a PBA 
oS 5 SBA pariaode Willem W. Russell (D. C.), M... 
Salt Xe ARS ESSE Ogden H. Hammond (N. J.), A.. 
Sweden........... Robert W. Bliss (N. Y.), M.....- 
Switzerland....... Hugh S. Gibson wal Sites So tecs 
qos anit idieret-< he Rear Adm. M. L. Bi 
Uruguay.......... Ulysses Giant-Smith (Pa. PS 
Venezoula dates cerete Willis C. Cook (S. D.),\.M....... 


UNITED STATES CO 


The State Department of the United States ad- 
vises: ‘‘To avoid delay and insure prompt attention 
correspondence upon consular business should ,be 
addressed—To the American Consul at ...... 

The list. of United States Consuls abroad is zee 
herewith, Consulates General of each, being in- 


‘dicated by the initials C. G, 


Argentina—Buenos Ayres, C. G., Rosario. Austria 
—Vienna. Belgium—Antwerp, C. .» _ Brussels, 
Ghent. Rolivia—La Paz. Brazil—Bahia, Para, Per- 
nambuco, Porto Alegre, Rio de Janeiro, G 
Santos, S20 Paulo. Bulgaria—Sofia. 
CC gran ans ante Arica, Concepcion, Iquique, 
Punta Arenas, ey Seas Cc. G. China—Canton, 
C. G., Hankow, C. G., Mukden, C. G., Shanghai, 
Cc. G:, Tientsin, C. _G., Amoy, Antung, Changsha, 
Chetoo, Chungking, Foochow, Harbin, Kalgan, 
Nanking, Swatow, Tsinan, Tsingtao and Yunnanfu. 
Colombia—Barranquilla, Buenaventura, Cartagena, 
Santa Maria. Cosia Rica—Port Limon, San Jose. 
Cuba—Havana, C. G., Antilla, Cienfuegos, Nueva 
Gerona, Neuvitas, Santiago. Czechoslovakia—Prague. 

Danzig, Free City of—Danzig. Denmark—Copen- 
hagen, C .. Dominican Republic—Puerto Plata, 
Santo Domingo. Ecuador—Guayaquil, C. G. 
Egypt—Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said. | Hsthonia— 
Tallinn. Finland—Helsingstors. 

France—Paris, C, G., Bordeaux, Calais, Cherbourg, 
Havre, La Rochelle, ‘Lille, Limoges, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Nancy, Nantes, Nice, St. Etienne, Strasburg, 
A ‘ers, Saigon (French Indo-China), "Tananarive 
Mg deere Dakar (Senegal), Tahiti, Tunis, 

uadeloupe, Martinique. 
Germany—Berlin, C. G., Frankfort-O.-M., C. G., 
Munich, C. G., Bremen, Breslau, Coblenz, ‘Cologne, 
Dresden, Hamburg, Konigsberg, Leipzig, Stettin, 
Stuttgart. 

Great Britain—London, C. Birmingham, 
Belfast, Bradford, Bristol, Caraitt: "Dundee, Edin- 
burgh, Gibraltar, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Ma ta, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Notting- 
ham, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Swansea. Canada—Calgary Campbellton, 
Charlottetown, ae Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Halifax, 0. G., Hamilton, Kingston, London, 


tol, U. a N., High Comr. 


BASSADORS AND MINISTERS. 
Envoys to United States, From 


Mr. Faik Konitza, M. 
Mr. Honorio Pueyrredon, A. 
Mr. Edgar L. G. Prochnik, M. 
Baron de Cartier de Marchierne, A. 
“lentes Dr. Don Ricardo ee Freyre, M. 
S: Gurgel do Amaral, 
Mr. Simeon Radeff, M. 
Senor Don. Miguel Cruchaga Toreorral, A. 
a Sao-Ke Alfred Re, 
Dr. Enrique Olaya, M 
Senor Don J. Ratael Oreamuno, M,. 
ok, Orestes Ferrara, A. 
Mr. Zdenek Fierlinger, M. 
Mr. Corstantin pre. M. 
Senor Angel Morales, M ; 
Senor Don Juan Barveris (Cherge a’A.) 
Mr. Axel L. Astrom, M. 
Count Paul Claudel, A. 
Baron Ago von Maltzan, A. 
The Right Hon. Sir Esme bens A. 
Peis eare eee Mr. Charalambous Simo Spee E, 
..{Senor Don Fr. Sanchez Latour, M. 


.|Prof. Timothy A. Sm 
:|Nobile Giacomo de Martino, A, 
. ‘suneo Matsudaira, A. 
‘|Mr. Charles L. Seya, M. 
.|Mr. Kazys Bizauskas, M. 
.|Baron Raymond de Waha (Charge d’A.) 
.|Senor Don Manuel C. Tellez, 
..|Dr. H, van Asch van Wyck (Charge aA.) 
.|Senor Dr, Don seca Seas Castrillo, M 
Mr, H. H. Bryn, M 
Fen Dr. Don R. 5 J. Altaro, M: 
Dr. Don Eusebio Alaya, M 
Mr. F. Nowry Espandiary (Charge a@’A.) 
Dr. Hernan Velarde, A. 
Mr. Jan CicchEneneet: M. 
Viscount d’Alte, 
Mr. Radu T. Shae (Charge d’A.) 
5 Dr. Eglo David Castro (Charge d’A.) 
r. A. T. Pavichich, M. 
Paya Vijitavongs, M, 
Senor Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, A. 
Mr. Wollmar Bostroem, M. 
Mr. Marc Peter, M. 


Dr. Jacobo Varela, M. 
Senor Dr. Don Carlos F. Grisanti, M. 


NSULATES ABROAD. 


Moncton, Montreal, C. G., Niagara Falls, Ottawa, 
Cc. G., Prescott, Prince Rupert, Quebec, Regina, 
Riviere du Loup, St. John, St. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Sherbrooke, Sydney, Toronto, 
Vancouver, C. G., Victoria, Windsor, Winni ee 
Yarmouth. Spa seel ae aa John’s. Irish 
State—Dublin, G., Cobh (Queenstown). ati 
Pate relbourne Cc. Ge Adelaide, Newcastie, Sydney. 
New Zealand—Auckland, Wellington, C. G. 
Calcutta, C. G., Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Reneiah. 
Aden, Colombo (Ceylon). West Indies—Barbados, 
Kingston (Jamaica), Nassau (N. P.), Trinidad: 
Belize (British Honduras), Geor; oth (British 
Guiana), Hamilton (Bermuda). nion of Sauth 
Africa—Cape Town, C. G., Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Johannesburg. Kenya—Nairobi. Others—Singapore, 
C. G. Penang. Hongkong, Malta. 
Greece—Athens, C. G., Patras, Saloniki. Guate- 
mala—Guatemala, C. G. Haiti—Cape Haitien, 
Port au Prince. Honduras—Ceiba, Puerto Cortes, 
peauotealpe. Hungary—-Budapest, C. G. Traqg— 


agdad 
Cc. G., Na: Cc. G., Catania, 


Ttaty—Genoa, ples, 
Florence, Leghorn, Messina, Milan, Palermo, Rome, 
, Tokio, C. G., Dairen, Kobe, 


Trieste, Turin, Wanice: 
Japan—Seoul, C. G. 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Taihoku (Formosa), Yokohama, 
Laivia—Riga. éeria—Monrovia, C. G. Lithu- 
OT Nr acton terion: Olty” CoG. 
exico—Mexico y, capulco, Aguusca- 
lientes; Chihuahua, Ciudad Juarez, tea, 
Ensenada, Frontera, Guadalajara, Guaymas, Man- 
nero atamoros, Mazatlan, Mexicali, Monterey, 
ogales, Nuevo Laredo, Piedras Negras, Progreso, 
gat na Cruz, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, Tampico, 
Torreon, Vera Cruz. 
Morocco—Tangier, C. G., Casablanca. Nether- 
lands—Amsterdam, C. G., Rotterdam, Batavia 
(Java), Soerabaya (Java), Medan (Sumatra), 
Curacao (W. I Nicaragua—Bluetields, Corinto. 
Bergen, Stavanger. 


Stephen, Sarnia, 


Norway—Oslo, 
Palestine—Jerusalem. Panama—Panama, C, G., 
Colon. Paraguay—Asuncion. Persia—Bushire, Tab- 
riz, Teheran. Peru—Callao-Lima, C. G. Poland— 
Warsaw, Cc. G, Portugal—Lisbon, C. G., Funchal, 


Consulates in the United States. 


Oporto, Horta (Fayal), St. Michaels, Loanda, 
Lourenco Marques. Rowmania—Bucharest. 
Balondone-an Salvador. Serbs, Croats, 
Slovenes——Belgrade, Zagreb. Siam—Bangkok. 
Spain—Barcelona, C. G., Bilbao, 


Cadiz, Madrid, | Montevideo. 
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Sweden—Stockholm, C. G., Goteborg, Malmo. 
Switzerland—Zurich, C. G., Basel, Berne, Geneva, 


riffe. 


and | St. Gall, Lucerne. ‘Syrfa—Aleppo, Beirut, Damascus. 


Turkey—Constantinople, Cc. G. 


, Smyrna, Uruguay— 
Venezuela—Caracas, 


La  Guaira 


Malaga, Santander, Seville, Valencia, Vigo, Tene- Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello. 


CHIEF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Aljanta—Boston. BL sland Orleans, La., 
C. G.; New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., C. Gj 
Chicago, Til.; Philadelphia Pa. Austria—New York, 
Cc. Gg Chicago, Tl 

Belgfim—Portland, Ore., C. G.; San Francisco, 
Cal., C. G.; Atlanta, Ga.; altimore, Md.; Biming- 
ham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Charleston, 8. Chi- 
eago, Il.; Cincinnati, Ohio: "Cleveland, Ohio; Soe 
Col.; Detroit, Mich.; Dubuque, Iowa; Galveston, 
Tex.; Green Bay, Wis.; Kansas City, Mo.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Minneapolis, 'Minn.: Mobile, Ala.; 
Orleans, La.; Newport News and Norfolk, Va.; 
New York; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelvhia, Pa.; Bitter 
burgh, Pa,; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo. ; Sava’ 

Ga.; Seattle, Wash.; Sioux Falls, S. 

Bolivia—New. York, C._G.: Ralthmiore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Tll.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
‘Los! Angeles, were ; New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; St. Louis, 10.; San Diego, Cal.; San Francisco, 
Wash: Brazil-—-New Orleans, La., 
G.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Chicago, Tl; Los_ Angeles, Cal.; Newport 
Va.; Norfolk, "Va.; Palm Beach, Fla.; Phila- 
Richmond, Va.; San Francisco, Cal. 
igaria—New fe Cc. G. 
ile—New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., 
G.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, 

3. Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, 
Dong City, N. J.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Newark, 
New Orleans, La.; Norfolk, Va.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; Seattle, Wash, China—New 
York, fe Gs San Francisco, Cal., G.; Portland, 
Ore.; "Seattle, Wash, Cheba Sere Orleans, La., 
C. G.; New York, C. G.;_ San Francisco, Cal., C. G. 
Costa Rica—Milwauk ee, “Wis., G.; New Orleans, 
La., C. G.; New York, C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., 
C.'G: Cuba—New York, C. G.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Baltimore, Md.;. Boston, ‘Mass.; Brunswick, Ga.; 
Charleston, S. Kom Chattanooga, Tenn.; Chicago, 
Iil.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Fernandina, 
Fla.; Galveston, Tex.; Gulfport, Miss.; Jacksonville, 
Fla; Kansas City, Mo. Key West, Fla.; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Louisville, Ky.; Miami, Fla.; Mobile, 
Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Newport News, Va.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Pascagoula, Miss. ; Pensacola, Fla.; ’Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.: San Francisco, Cal; 
Savannah, Ga.; Tampa, Fla.; Washington, hoy 
Czechoslovakia—Chicago, Tll.; Cleveland, Ohio; New 
York; Omaha, Neb:; Pitts’ h, 

Denmark—New York, C. G.: *Gntcago, lll.; New 
Orleans, La.; San Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, ‘Wash. 
Dominican Republic—NewYork, C CG; Houston, ee 
New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.: San Francisco, 
oAe Heuador—New Orleans, La., G. G.; New York, 

San Francisco, Cal., ©. G.; Chicago, TiL.; 
Los ee Cal.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Seattle, Wash. 
Egypt—New York. Esthonia—New York; San 
Francisco, Cal.; New Orleans, La.; Charleston, 
gs. C.; Norfolk, Va. Finland—New York, C. G: 
Astoria, Ore.; Chicago, Ill.; Duluth, Minn.; San 
Francisco, Cal. 

France—New York, ©. G.; San Francisco, Cal., 
Cc. G.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Sea’ tle, Wash. (Note— 
France maintains Consular Aree in thirty cities.) 

Germany—Chicago, a New York, C. G.; 
San Francisco, Cal., sabimere Md.; ‘Boston, 
Mass.; Cincinnati, ‘onior Cleveland, Ohio; 'Charles- 


G.; New York, C. 
Mass.; 
News, 
deiphia, Pa.; 
Bul, 


ton, 8) -C.; Galveston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Pensacola, Fla.; 
Portland, Ore.; St. Louis, Mo.; Savannah, Ga.; 


San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle, Wash. 

ee Eritain— Boston, Mass., C. G.; Chicago, 
Tn., New Orleans, La., Cc. Gs New York, 
Cc. on Philadelphia, Pa., C. G.; San_ Francisco, 
Cal., C. G.; Kenia Ga.; ‘Baltimore, Md.; Douglas, 
Ariz.; Detroit, Mich’; Galveston, Tex.; Jacksonville, 
Fla: Los Angeles, Gal. Norfolk, Va.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Portland, Me.; Portland, Ore.; St. Louts, 
Savannah, Ga.; Seattle, Wash. (Ni Nea one 
Vice Consulates in thirty other ce 

Greece—Chicago, a C. G.; New York, C. G.; 
San Francisco, Cal. aNGEs ‘Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, 
Mass.; Cleveland, nio; Denver, Col: St. Louis, 
Mo.; Seattle, Wash.: Was gton, D, C, ‘Guatemala— 

‘oston, ‘Mass., C. G.; Chi- 

oe. ° sersey 


City, N. J., C 
i New York, N. 
Louis, Mo., ra G; 


Wiaga Ow 

San Francisco, Cal., C. G. 

Haiti—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, C. G.; 
Boston, Mass.; Galveston, Ten. Houston, 

Pghue. tele San Francisco, Cal. Honduras— 

‘0, Ill., ©. G.; New Orleans, La., C. G.; New 


Tex.:' 


York, C. G.; St. eked Cc. G. Hungary—New York, 
C. G,; Chicago, Til, C. G.; Cleveland, Ohio. 

Irish Free State—Has no Consulate but maintains 
a& passport control office at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City, in charge of Matthew Murphy. Linsley 


Crawford is the Trade Agent at that office. This 
corrects statement on page 525. 
Italj—Chicago, Il., C. G.; New York, C. G.,; 


San Francisco, Cal., C. G.; Baltimore, Md.; Beston, 
Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Col.: New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; st. Louis, Mo. ~ (Note— 
Italy maintains Vice Consulates in two cities and 
Consular Agents in sixty-eight cities.) 

Japan—New York, San Francisco, Cal., 


Cc, G.; Boston, Mass.; oF Chicago, Tih; Galveston, 
Tex.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Mobile, New Orl leans, 
La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Ores St. Louis, 


Mo; Seattle, Wash, Latvia—Boston, ‘Mass.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; New Orleans, La.; New 
York; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Sr ae Wash. ia——Baltimore, 

, C. G.; Chicago, Il.; Galveston, Tex.; Mobile, 
Ala.; New York; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
San Francisco, Cal. Lithuanta—Chicago, Tll.; New 
York. Luxemburg—Chicago, ares G.; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; New York; Wasnington. D. Fa 

Mexico—E\ Paso, oie, C. G.; New Orleans, La., 
C. G.; New: York, } San Antonio, Tex., ©. G.: 
San Francisco, Cat. & G.; Abuquerane, ‘N. M3 
Baltimore, Md.; Beaumont, ae Boston, Mass.; 


Brownsville, Tex.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Calexico, Cal.; 
Chicago, Mil.; Cincinnati, ‘Ohio; Cleveland,’ Ohio: 
Corpus Christi, Mex: Dailas, Tex.; Del Rio, Tex.; 


Denver, Col.; Detroit, Mich.; Douglas, Ariz.; Eagle 
Pass, Tex.; Galveston, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Inaian- 
apolis, Ind.; Kansas City, “Mo.; Laredo, Tex.: Los 
McAllen, Tex.; Milwatkee, Wis,; 
Mobile, Ala.; Naco, Ariz.; Noi gales, Ariz.; Norf olk, 
Va.; Oklahoma City; ee Shiladelphia, 
Phoenix, Ariz.;, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, 
Providence, R. ie; Rio Grande, Tex.:; St. Louis, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; San Diego, Cal.; Seattle; 
Wash.; Tampa, Fla.; ‘Ducson, ArizZ.3 Yuma, Ariz. 
Netherlands—Chicago, Ill.,, C, G.; New York, 
C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., C. G.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; Charleston, Ss. G.; Denver, Col.; 
Galveston, Tex.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Norfolk, Va.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Port Arthur, Tex.; St.’ Louis, eae 
Nicaragua—Chicago, Til,, C. G.; Kansas 


Angeles, Gal.; 


Kan., a G.; New Orleank coe Cc. ne? New vou 

N. G.; St. Louis, ; Philadelphia; 
Pas a Ce SS. iNornadcntew York, rel G.; Chicago, 
Ill.: St. Paul, Minn.; San Francisco, Cal. (Note— 


Norway has ‘Vice Consulates in thirty-eight cities.) 

Panama—New Orleans, La., C. G.; New York, 
‘©. G. Paraguay—New York, C. G.; Philadelphia. 
Persia—New York, C. G.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, 
Til.; Philadelphia, Pa.; j, San Francisco, Cal. Peru— 
New York, N. ¥., C. G.; San Francisco, Cal., As Gy; 
Baltimore, Md.: Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, & 
Poland—Chicago, Til,, ©. G.: Buffalo, N. be) > Oateik 
Mich.; New York: Pittsburgh, Pa. Portugal— 
New York, C. ;_ Boston, Mass.; Bristol, R. I.; 
Chicago, Til; Fall’ River, Mass.; Hartford, Conn: 
New Bedford, Mass.; New Orleans, La.; Oakland; 
Cal.; Providence, RI. 

Roumania—Chicago, Il., C. G.; New York, 
C. G.; Bethesda, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Salvador—New York, C. G.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.;- Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Cal.: 
New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; San sequoia 
Cal. Serbs, Croats ge Slovenes —New York, oF 


Chicago, Iil., Cc, ; San Franejsco, Cal. Ae old 
Chicago, t., ea ’ New York, G.’G.; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., o-pitindelphia, Pa) Spain—New 
York, C. G.; Gnicago, Tll.; New Orleans, La.; Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.} San Francisco, Cal.; 
Tampa, Fla. (Note—Spain’ maintains also Vice 
be rt hr in twenty-two cities.)  Sweden—New 
York, C. G.; Chicago, Ml; en Francisco, Cal. (Note 
—Sweden maintains also Vice Consulates in twenty- 


five peer Venezuela—New Orleans, La. ge G.; 
New York, G.; San Francisco, Cal., C. 
Guten land. canto Il; Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Denver, Col.; Los Angeles, Cal.; New Orleans, La.; 
New York; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Ore.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal; Seattle, Wash.; 
Washington, D. C. 

Uruguay—-New York, C. G.; Baltimore, Md.. 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Til.; New Orleans, La.! 
St. Louis, Mo.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Portland, Me.’ 
San Francisco, Cal.; Savannah. Ga. 


a eereee eeeee 


) 


¢ eqretary Hic the heirs CMe raaa l/s Ww. 

- Pennsylvania. 

ecretary. of War—Dwight.F. Davis, Missouri. 

‘Au ney General—John G. Sargent, Vermont. 
aster General—Harry S. New, Indiana. 


Latta, Okla. ($5, 200). 
The Physician tothe President was 
al Corps of the Army, who aijenced 


m der Secr cretary—Joseph C. Grew, N. H...... 
sistant Secretaries ($7,500 each) —Leiand 
farrison; Il.; a put topert Wyo.; Wil- 


ers ,N. 
to, Far Eastern Affairs—Nelson T. John- 
a American Affairs—Jordan H. 


; i Dit 1 AUC ER OA ree ret rts 
Ch. ane Near Eastern Affairs—G. Howland 


Do. _Easiern European Affairs—Robert F. 
H6y,* Mass. (Acting)... je ne ee ein ey 
iv. .Western European Affairs—William 
Castle jr., D. C 


, Commissioner of Internal Revenue—David H. 


Par of State—Frank B. Kellogg, Minnesota. 
Mellon, 


ae 4 i 
CALVIN COOLIDGE of Massachusetts 
CHARLES G. DAWES of Illinois. .... re 


THE CABINET (Salary, $15,000 ean), 


: THE WHITE HOUSE. 
RETARY TO THE PRESIDENT Steesiaiesecate EVERETT SANDERS, Indiana 
ECUTIVE CLERKS, Edward T. Clark, Mass. ($6,000); Rudolph Forster, D. C. ($6,000), and Maurice ‘Ge 


pointed in July. 
ed Brig. Gen. 

Gabinet meets on Tuesdays and Fridays at ten-thirty o’clock. The White House is open to visitors 
cent Sundays and holidays from ten to two o clock. 


REAR TERT OF STATE. 


Boye ict ctonorat Poesia nieve S. 5, igisue aieeean aed 8,000 


A RS eRe tie aed arte ean oe 8,000 


6,000 
Diplomstte Secretary. .¢ Consular Officer. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


‘Under Secretary—Garrard B. Winston, Ill. Sins 000 
Assistant Secretary—Charles §. Dewey, Hl.. 7,500 
_ Assistant Secretary—(Vacant).........-...5- 7,500 
Assistant Secretary—Lincoln C. Andrews, N.Y. 7,500 
Treasurer of the U. 8.—Frank Wnite, N, D... 3/000 


FRIAIU SIN AOS - avad efaleicb-chiiasis = Raheiete sieiaitinrs 009 
— Compir. of the Currency—J. W. McIntosh, Ill.. 5,000 
Surgeon nee Public Health Service—H. S. 
MMO TITIAN) Vighisn . "aye «wo thara swe ben elel apa eat cable 7,500 
Captain Conan U.. S. Coast. Guard— 
3 Frederick . Billard, Wash., D. C........ 6,000 
_ Director of the Vint Robert J. Grant, Gol.. 5,600 
epee of the Treasury—Harley V. Speelman, RGG 
Member Federal Farm Loan Board—Robert 
A Cooper (Chairman er ie Tae J. 
Umebiyiobn, Kan.; John H. Guill, Cal.; 
Imer S. rie ‘Ohio; Edward EB.’ Jones, 
3 ‘Pa; Albert C. Williams, Tex........... 10,000 
Chief, Division of Appoiniments—James EK. 
a Sakae BOO ek eae Ri ree WG e aneire, ahaa 3,700 
wpa $s’t Secretary—Hanford MacNider, Iowa. . .$10,000 
1 Ass’t Secretary for Aeronautics—K. Trubee 
ROMA VIBONI CING aX atisis) + Mo eikistbviets eit yim t bare fe 7,500 
 Ass't and Chief Clerk—John C. Scofield, Ga. 5,2! 
Chet m4 Su Peles Gen. Charles P. Sum- BK 
Bee MN OMOP ALLELE 2)a wove Je arse aibtaj osereba mintere Replat ,000 
ie crit (Glere—Keaiph Gerhard, I... ou. ee. 3,000 
+The Adjt. Gen.—Major Gen. Robert C. Davis, 56 
OOP EL dibs ist wae osc alive lie hmabie Mire 000 
sh Chief Glerk— Thomas A. O’Brien, Me,....... 3,7 
f ud Gen.—Major Gen. Eli A. Helmick, Ind. 8, 
. Judge. Gen.—Major Gen, John A. Hull, ec 
AaRpia ie wae there wh aj Wiathearimn Het ,000 
hte? Clerk and Solicitor B. Pitis, N. ¥ 3,000 


beet Gen.—Mayjor Gen. B, Frank Cheatham, 
‘ Surgeon Gen.— Major Gen. M. W. Ireland, Tnd. 
Chief of Eng—Major Gen. Edgar jadwin, Pa: 
bee ak Ordn ks Gen. C. Williams, 


whe gees eree NBR a * bagels 


“ak a 


Secretary of the Navy—Curtis D. Wilbur, California, ‘ 

Secretary of the Intertor—Hupbert Work, Colorado. 

Secretary of Agriculture—William M. Jardine, 

Bereea as Commerce—Herbert Clark Hoover, — 
alifo) 

Secretary of Labor—James John Davis, spies 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


The order of succession was established te an 
act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no 
mention was made of the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Labor, whose departments had not 
been organized at that time. s 


aoe et ee sié. 000 


1924, in the person of Major James F. Coupal; 
E. Sawyer, resign 


Economic Adviser—Arthur N. Young, N. J.... el 
Ch. Div. Publications—Tyler Dennett, N.Y... 4,200 — 
Ch. Div. Passport Control—J. Klahr Huddlet. ; 5000. ; 


Ch. Div. Current Information—Hugh R. Wilson* 9) 

Ch. Div. Foreign Service Administration—Her- 
bert C. Hengstler, Ohio 

Ch. Off. Executive Committee, Foreion, Service _ 
eine Epdeiettabatca! seat Tae chp 4 i 


on 
Ch Consular Commercial Office —irredettek 
BY, OMMON Gen cio eed oud ato )a ie siya enue m 
one, worelog, Ser peretee Buildings Offlce—xeelth 
Merrill, 6 


ee ee ee ay AY 


Digecar of Customs—Ernest W. Camp, 


Tow. 
Ohief Spiabion OS Loans and Currency—C. N. _ ; 

MEG OONES) ALAE  itsrstaus inp eeaihin's apie sien inde 5,600 
Chief, eats Of Secret Service—W. H. * 

Worn 2-6. cis noes P cats = camera ne eee 6,000 — 
Assistant’ m ‘Commisstoner Internal Revenue— o 

Charles R; Nash; MIRni...j. 0 6.6 ge sie ey re 8,000 
Deguy Commissioner Iniernal  Revenue— 

Harris F. Mires, Wash... .....5....+-5++ 7,500 

Deputy ee Internal Revenue— 

Robert M. Estes, Ky... .2....... -.- 6,000 
General Counsel for She Bu. of Int. Re X= 

ander W. Gregg, Tex...........- 1,000 - 
Solictior of the Treasuiy—Robert J. Maw- b anpy 

HIOHEY PBs, ecw ateieassewdehe eer siw ys sbi alec 6,000 | 
Commiccioien of ‘Accounts and . Depostis— i 

Robert GiHand, Migs «2 <5 = ics hee eh we 7,000 
Commisstoner aA the Public Debt—Willlam 8. 

BLOuUMNwON, Ls. tesa ee. cewan ees Sed 7,000 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Civilian Assistani—Herbert S. Flynn, D. C.. $3,000 
Chief Bur. Ins. Affairs—Major Gen. FR é 


McIntyre, Alb esr ok we op ee one ae 8,000 
oo Coast Ari.—Major Gen. Andrew Hero jr., 3 otin x 
cnief “Militia Bur—Major Gen. Creed NGS ie 

amino: Ore. 3: oh. Sahin aes eh eee -.. 8,000-- 
Chief Field Art.—Major W. J. Snow, N. Y.... 8,000, 
Chief .Air Corps—Major Gen. Mason M. Pathe 

PACK We Vai ae vein. sis eas pM 8,000. 
| Chief Chemical. rig Service—Major Gen. Ve. 

Amos Al rdes!) Wisi its is woe be 8,000- 
ba ate Soe ik Gen, Robert H. en 8 00 

% . 


Herbert 


ones Cavalry—Major Gen. 
. shy, Ti 


4 
.. 
% 
<i 
: 
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ey 


ea, fa Ve RIS 


United States—Government Officials. 


37. 


DEPARTMENT OF wusTicE, 


Solécttor General—William D. Mitchell, Minn..$10,000 Sale 


Asst. 0 the Atty.Gen—Wm, J. Donovan, N.Y. 9,000 
Asst. Attys. Gen.—Chas D. Lawrence, N. Y. 
($8,000); Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Cal. ($7,500); Herman J. Galloway, Ind. 
($7,500); Tra Lloyd Letts, R. I. ($7,500); 
John Marshall, W. Va. ($7,500); Bertice 
M. Parmenter, Okla. ($7,500); Oscar R. 
Luhring, Ind. ($7,500). 


reen H. Hackworth, Ky. 
of Com.—Stephen B. Davis 
fee 000s Dept. Labor—Theodore 
G. $6, ; Treas. Dept.— 
Raper ay Mawbinree, Pa. Bur. 
Red.—Under section 1201 (a) of the 
Hea Act of 1926, this pitics ceased to 
exist. Alexander W. Gregg i is now General 
Counsel for the Bureau of Internal Bemenue. 
Chief Clerk—James W. Baldwin, Ind....°... + $8 
Dir., Bur. Invest.—John B. Hoover, D. GC! 7,500 


ate PER 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Chief Clerk and Supt. of Bldgs—Thomas J. 
PPOW Gils WVEGSS ite oie blale sais tess unis retain etc cysiwien 
eed Asst, Post. Gen. re 9 H. Bartlett, N. H 


$5,200 
~ 7,500 | 


‘ Purch. Agent—Thomas L, Degnan, Pa....... -S, a0 
Appointment ClerkK—Audus T. Davis, Mo.... 
Supt.,Div. of Foreign sb Pee R. White, NC } oO 


Asst. Post, Gen.—W.T "Glover, Nw. a 7,500 | Supt., M: oe Orders—C. po. Mapthens: Okla. . 4,200 
Third Asst. Post. Gen. sone Pa... 7, 200 Gen. Supt., Ry. Mail Service—A. A. Fisher, Vt. 5, 200 
Fourth Asst. Post. Gen.—Harry H. Bilan Del. 7;500 Bat, Bis. of Dead Letters ane ‘Dead Parcel 
Dir., Div. Postal Sav.—W. 'T. S. Rollins, Md.. 5, 200 Fost—Brank GC. Staley, Okla........ sevsee 3,600 
Soticitor—Horace J. Donhelly 191 Oli hemes eran 6,000 | Chtef Inspector—Rush D. Shentn dus, Wis...... 6,000 
_ NAVY DEPARTMENT. . 
Asst. Sec.—T. Douglas Robinson.........+++ $7,500 , Ch. Bu. Sup. and Accts.—C. Morris, Paymaster 
Asst: Sec. for Acronautics—Edw. P. Warner... 7,500] |General (Rear Adm.)...- 0... 0s. vee aes $8,000 
Chief Glerk—Frank 8. Curtis. ..........4: B00] OF Be General (Rear Adm), M6 Cults, atts 
Ch. Naval Oper.—Adm. E. W. Eberle... ....... 10,200 Ch. Bu. of Aero.—W. A a) ‘(Rear ‘Adm.) ; 8,000 
Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks—lL. E. Gregory Judge Adv. Gen.—E. H. ‘Campyell ee Adm.) 8,000 
(Rear Adm.), C. E. C... 0... teen es 8,000 PIS Gr ie Ba, ore Ha: Ret. Bd.—S,. E. W. 000 
2 8, 6 (ear AGHLY ices sis sales coubhe 
Ch. Bu, Ord.—C., ©. Bloch (Rear Adm)... 8000 | Bi, Naoa Solel. —A. ¥. Wepbuiin (Capt)... 6.000 
: ser. — ‘ollo: apt.)....-. F 
Ch. Bu. Constr, and Rep.—John D. Beuret, Dir. Nat. Almanac—wW. 8. Eiohelbereer: Prof. 
Chief Constr. (Rear Adm.).............++ S000) FORA TIE FTES i dea eee oe ,000 
Ch. Bu. Eng’r’g—J. Halligan jr. (Rear Aam).. 8,000 Hyarographer—W. §. Crosley (Capt.)......:. 6,000 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


Kan......$7,500 
7,500 


First Asst. Secretary—E. C. Finney, 
Asst. Secretary—John H. Edwards, Ind....... 
Chief Clerk—Wm. Bertrand Acker, N. Y... wee 
Admin. Asst. to Sec.—E. K. Burlew, Pa.. 
Chief rnspertor ie F. Garland, CREA Es Sys 4 
Supervisor of Classification—Jobn Harvey, Tex. 4,000 
Comm. Gen. Land atiice Wiliam | eae Uv a3 26: 

Asst. Comm.—Thos. C. Hayell, Tenn........ 
Comm. of Pensions—Winfield Scott, "ida, 
Dep. Comm:.—Edward W. Morgan, Vt..-. 
Comm. of Hdu.—Dr. foun: J. Se gp Ky. > 
Chief t Clerk. A. Kalba 
Comm., Indian Site Chana H. “Burke, 


Asst. Comm.—Hdgar B. Meritt, Ark......... 200 
Comm. of Reclamation—Elwood "tend, Ca. 1. °°: 75500 
Asst. 10 Comm.—P. W. Dent, Tenn......... . 5,200 


Dir. of Reclamation Economics—Geor. C. 
renpzer, ‘Colic So... chs. ae 
Chief Engineer—R. F Walter, Col...... 


Dir. Geol. Survey—Geo. Otis Smith, Me... .. 
Dir. Nat. Park Service—S. T. Mather, Ill..... 
atti Nat. Park reigns B. Cammerer, 


one 
"Wm. A. Warfield, Md...0). 0.00... ...50% 

Fie ent Howard 'Universtiy—Mordecai W. 

The Alaska Rattroad, Gen. Managetr—Noel W. 
Smith, $1,200 per month. 

Chtef Clerk, Alaska Ratlroad——M. R. Brock . 


. 2,800 
Gon. of ‘Alaska—George A. Parks, Col. ....:.:. yé 


,000 
Gov. of Hawati—Wallace R. Farrington, T. H.. 7,000 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Assistant Secretary—R. W. Dunlap, Ohio.... $7,500 
Dit. of Scientific Work—Albert FE. ‘Woods, Md. 7,500 
Dir. of Regulatory Work—W. G. Campbell, Ky. 7 500 
Dir. of Extension Work—C. W. Warburton, Ta. 7,500 
Dir. of Informatton—N. A. Crawford, Kan.,.. 6,000 
Dir. of Personnel and Business Admtnistration— 

W. W. Stockberger, Ohio........ Pe ig: a 9 a 6,000 
Solicitor—R. W. Williams, Fla.......-..002. 6,000 

Chiefs of Bureaus—Weather Bureau— C.F. Mai x 
Ohio, $6, 5005 Animal Ind.—J.R. Mohler, Pa., sor 
Dairy - W. Larson, N. $6,000; Plant Ind.— 


Browne, 


Md., $6,006; 

Ea Re 500; Biological 
TY — “Nels $6000; Public Roads— 

TT. A. MacDonald, Towa, 45, 380 


Bur, of Agricultural Economics— 
Dloyd 8 Denny, Ne. Yer eset esa 
Cites, Bureau. of Home Hconomics—Louise 
anley, 
Chatrman, Insecticide_and Fungicide Board— 
JAK; Hay woods Ne Wore es es ee 
trauma pistes Horticultural Board—C, i. 


Chih Fized Nitrogen Research Laboratery— 
ELG: Cottrell (Car 10. Se ee 
Chtef Ryle of Experimental Stations—B. W. 


1.006 
5,400 


ae TTR LS oaths we ee IES 5,400 
Libtarian. -Claribel R. Barnett, N. ¥.......5. 3,800 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
(Salaries fluctuate under the Classication Act.) 


Asststant Secretaty—J. Walter Drake, Mich. 
4 ane Secretar iliam P. 


for Acronautics—W. 
Cracken Jr., 


Adm. Asst. to the Secretary—Hlarold N. Graves, D 
At, to the Secretary H. MacLafferty, Cal. 
Clerk and Sur. —Bdward W. Libbey, D. C. 
ois ursing ee ie les E. Molster, Ohio. 
Chief of Appot are ord Hastings, Wash. 
Chet, Dy. of Publications om. F. bs atten tae ¥. 
} ‘Supplies Walter 8. 8. Erwin, M 
Consus Wr. M. Steuart, Mich 


Mac- 
Cc. 


Di, of the 


Asst. Secretary—Robe Carl White, Ind. . 

Asst. Sec.—W. W. Husband, Vt. 

ef ClerkK—Samuel J. Gompers, N. Y. 

Disbursing Clerk—George W. Love, Mil. 

Comm. Gen. Tmmtg- aery §. Hull, lowe. 
Comm. Naturalization—R. F. Crist, D. C..... . 6, 

Comm: Labor Statistics—-Ethelber’: giapan , Hl. 6,000 


Dir. Bur. of Standards—Geo. K. Burgess, Cal. 
Dir. Bur. ne Foreign and Domestic Commerce—Julius 


Klein, Ss 

Comm. fig Fis. ee ent. oO’) Maller. Wes Wash. 

Comm. of Lighthous 

Dir, Coast and Geodetic Sar —B.. Lester et Somes, V a. 

Super i Natt cenetal, Baa a Inspectton 
wuperoising Inspedo NSDE 

Rerdice — Dic Kkerson N. Hoover, Md 
Comm. of Patents—Thomas E. Robertson, Md. 
Dir. Bur. of Mines—Scott Turner, Mich. 


“Towa. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


Cute pegs 's Bur.—Grace Abbott, Il..... 700000 
Dir. U. 8S. Bmploy. Service—Francis i, 5 200 


See aera a letaterg ece at exit oinlate teeeee 


Joni a Ne 
Dir. Conciliation——Htugh L. Kerwin, Pa. SEEEE 5,800 


Dir. Women's Bureau—Mary Anderson, Ml. 5,400 
Dit. Industrial Housing and Transp.  Robett 
‘Watson, Mass..,.... whsae ue ecaamerin tt ee 


isin ered 
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Jed Caio wider Faaieney: 


if ME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
svt cM parentheses show when born and when appointed.) 


Chtef Justice ($15,000)—William Howard 
of Connecticut (185 une 30, 1921). 
Justices ($14,500)—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Massachusetts (1841—Dec. 4, 1902); Willis Van 
Devanter, of Wyoming (1859—Dec. 16, 1910); hare 
Gen McReynolds, of Tennessee (18 $62—Aug. 

1914); Louis D. Brandeis, of Massachusetts Cisé 
June 1, 1916); George Sutherland, of Utah (1862— 


Dec. 2 Edward Terry Sanford, of Tennessee 

865 San. 29, 1923); Harlan Fiske Stone, of 

New York (1872—Feb. 5, 1925). ‘lerk——W illiam 

R. Stansbury, of Washington, D. C. (36-000 = 

Marshal—Frank Key, Green, of Washington, 

($7200) Reporter—Ernest. Knaebel, of Colorado 
500) 


FEDERAL CIRCUIT JUDGES ($8.500), AND THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


Gan (Me., Mass., N.'H., R. 1., Porto Rico)— 
e H. Bingham, Concord, N. H.: Charles F. John- 

som Sortiand, Me.; Be hse ope W Ww. Anderson, Boston. . 
Second (Conn., ~» _Vt.)—Learned Hand, 
N. Y. City; Cacation) New Haven; Charles 
far Hough, N. City; Martin T. Manton, Brook- 


trd (Del., N. J., Pa. pe ceene Buffington, as 
‘h, Pa; Victor B. Wooll ley, Wilmington, Del.; 
arren ae Trenton, N. J. 
ee ead (Md., N. C., 8S. C., Va., W. Af lam a 
aadill 2 , Richmond; (vacancy), S C.; John C. 
Bee Baltimore, Md. 
PEARY (Ala., Fla., Ga., La,, Miss., Tex., Canal Zone. 
chard . Walker,” New Orleans, La.; Nathan P. 
Bryan, Jacksonville, Fla.; Rufus E. Foster, New 


Sixth’ tty. + Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Arthur C. 
Denison, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Maurice H. Donahue, 


J. 


Columbus, O.; Loyal E. Knap prea. G Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Chas. H. Moorman, Lo 

Seventh (Ill., Ind., Wis. )—Julian W. Mack, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; *Samuel Alschuler, Chicago; Evan A, 
Evans, "Madison, Wis.; Geo. T. Page, Chicago; Albert 


B. Anderson, Indianapolis, “Ind. 
Eighth (Ark., Col., Fe, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., 
. M., N. D., Okla., 8. D ’ Utah, Wyo.)—Walter H. 
Sanborn, St. Paul, Minn.; W. S. Kenyon, Fort 
Dodge, Ia.; Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Robert E. Lewis, Denver, Col; Arba S$. ‘alken- 
burgh, ed City; Mo.; Wilbur F. Booth, Minne~ 


olis, 
bs Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., Ore. 


rinane Wine 
Wash., paaekes Hawaii)—William B. Gilbert, Port- 


land, Ore.; William W. Morrow, San Francisco; 
William . Hunt, San Francisco; Frank —H. 
ae Seattle, Wash.; kine M. Ross, Los 
Angeles. 


FEDERAL COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Justice ($8,000)—Edward K. capa | 


Ch 
Ala. ada (87, SRO) Benton W. Boo 


James Hay, of Mn Samuel J. Graham, of Pa.; 
McKenzie Moss, of Ky. 


ERAL COURT OF CUSTOMS hay at 


Presiding Judge—Witiom 3 7h 
Associate Judges—James F. Smith, of California: 
Orion M. Barber, of Vermont; Oscar BE. Bland, of 


areca Charles S 
Frank H. Briggs, of Maine. 
ton, Washington, Diss 


Hatfield, of Ohio. Marshal— 
Clerk—Arthur B. Shel- 


DISTRICT COURTS OF THE ee STATES—(Judges, $7,500 Each). 


District. Judges. ris a “4 
Ala.: N.&M..Henry D. Clayton... 

* N.....Wm. 1. Grubb 

* §. D...Robert T. Ervin. 17 
ARPIZ res sche a WI: JEL 9. 

peri teciaialatats F. C. Jacobs Globe 923 
Ark.: E, D. Jacob Trieber...... Little Rock. ..1900 

“*. W.D. Youmans....Fort Smith... .1911 
Cal.; N. D... Frank H. Kerrigan..San Francisco. 1924 

Me NG, D.. sAGP. St. Sure.s .'. |. San Francisco .1925 

* §. D... William P. Jam eles...1915 

« $§..D...E. J. Henning..... Los Angeles, ..1925 

"Ss. D...., Paul J. MoCormickLos perctiet . 1924 
Colorado. ...John F. Symes..... Denver....... 1922 
Connecticut..Edwin S. Thomas. .Norwalk..... 1913 

....Hugh M. Morris... Wilmington. ..1919 

la.: N. DLW. B. Sheppard. Pensacola. . 

“- 8. D...Rhydon M. Call, . . Jacksonville. 

“ §. D.....Lake Jones. ...... ‘ampa....... 1924 
Ga.: N. D...Samuel T. Sibley...Atlanta...... 

“ M.D..W. J. Tilson. ...... @CON.. 2.2... 

Se Dai Ws He Barrett ais ugusta@...... 
Idaho,..... Frank S. Dietrich. .Boise........ 907 
fil.: N. D...J. H. Wilkerson. ...Chicago...... 22 

“ N.D...Geo. A. Carpenter... Chicago BM wera 1910 

*“'N. D...,.Adam C. Cliffe... .Chicago...... 1922 

e . oe ...Louls Fitz Henry...Peoria....... 1918 

E.D.. 


. D. . M, J. Cochran. . Covington... .1901 
La.: E. D... Louis H. Burns. ...New Orleans. .1926 
f . D... Benj. GC. Dawkins. -Monroe. .....1924 
Maine...... John A, Peters..... Portland. .... 1921 
SOS Clarence Hale..... Povtland..... 1925 
Maryland... saree A. Soper... .Baliimore. 1923 
BSS. -.. 66. M. Morton jr. . New Bedford. .1912 
Mattes sa Lowell. ..2... TOR. tes 922 
mcistears E. H. Brewster. 2m 
Mich.: 8 D. Arthur J. Tuttle. | /D 


D.Charles C. Simons. . 
C, W. Sessi ‘ 


ee 
Mississip we tg) 
Mo.: 1. 


ie cient oie "Kansas City . .1925 
Bers City. 11923 


Dusit Welaxe’'s 12 

ENA Brat Falls. .1924 

+ a8, | W. Woodrough. Omaha, . 916 

. Munger... Lincoln... ... 907 

i -Carson City, ..1907 

N. Hamp.. . Georg E. Mortis. . Littleton 21 

New Jersey. ‘John Relistab.. i 

William Clark... .. 


District. Judges. Addresses. App 
New Jersey. oe L. Bodine. . 
Licino apni 
NewMexico.. Colin Neblett......S 
-Orie L. P’ ps. 
W. Y.: N. D..Frank Cooper... 
““_-W..D.John R. Hazel. 
sd S. D..Augustus N. Hand 
“_ §. D..John C. Knox..... 
“  §. D..T. D. Thacher... . . 
Fe S. D..Francis A. Winslow. N. 
ics S. D..Heury W. Goddard. 
a S. D..William Bondy . 
¢ E..D..Marcus B. CampbellBrookiyn 
e E. D..G. M. phere Wee 
vid E. apa ra A. Inch. 
- C.; EB. D..1, Meekins..... ‘Elizabeth Oo: 1925 
S88 WW D. dwin Y. Webb. ...Charlotte...-.1919 
y W. D.James E. Boyd. Cejebensones: i 
N. Dakota...Chas. F. Amidon...Fargo........ 896 
oe ndrew Miller..... Bismarck... . . 1922 
Ohio: N. D: -John M. Killits. ...Toledo....... 1910 
“ N. D_.D. C. Westenhaver. Cleveland. | > 1917 
$5 NED. “Paul SONESs bs ck Youngstown. 1925 
PE os DR ante Hickenlooper.Cincinnati. . 
fey, y Se ED ns ekSay Wer BYOURID, «sie vid cinnati, 
Okla.: E. D. R L. Williams Beer Muskogee 
~ eh H. eee -Guthrie...... 
. E. Kennamer . Meas eas. he 
“hy ACANCY) . leis sisiwics ‘Portland 
Robert 8. Bean. ... Portland 
-D...3J. W. Thompson... Philadeiphia. .1912 
*‘ E.D...O. B. Dickinson Soret ee .1944 
M. D. .A. W. Johnson..... Lewisb -1926 
“ W. D...W. H.S. Thomson. Pittsburgh... 11934 
“W. D...R. M. Gibson...... Pittsburgh: . . |1922 
“ W. D...F. P. Schoonmaker.Erie......... 1923 
Rhodelsland.A. L. Brown....... Providence. . .1896 
8. C,; BK. D..B. F. Cochran..... Charleston. .. .1923 
- W. D.Hy. H. Watkins....Anderson..... 1919 
8. Dakota. ..James D. capa . Sioux Falls. ..1912 
Tenn, :E. &M. Xenophon Hicks. ..Knoxvilie... .1923 


. ae 
Edward R. Meek.. 
William H. Atwell. 
‘5. C. Hutcheson Re 
Till. D. Johnson. 


918 
“Salt Ay Ciiyi918 


. Harland B. Howe. .Burlington....1915 
oe B.D wh De un vd ee ae one acne iene 

he Dy cDowe ynehburg.... 
Wash.:W. D.Ed. E. EEO -Tacoma...... 12 
vk W.D.J. Neterer......,.. attle.......1913 
beaten) OFM 3 Me ere tanley Mebrtct Spokane...... 1923 
W.Va.:N. D.W. E. Baker....... Elkins «1921 
“8. D..G. W W. Moclintie: Charleston... .1922 
Wis.: BE. D..F. A. ‘Geiger ol ieee Sane bg aa - 1912 
Sf WD Cat, DUUBB wine vere iperior - 1927 
Wyoming... T. B. Kennedy. .: ‘Cenk: +2 1921 


Sept. 38 he Pierce Butler, of Minnesota (1866-— 


Ree» 


United States-—Fedoral Judiciary. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL, 
consist of the | are, 
District and Circuit Judges in the respective Circuits, 
ith a Justice of the Supreme Court as- 
The Justices so assigned 


The U.S, Circuit Courts of Appeal 


together wii 
signed to that Circuit. 


39. 


by Circuits—lst, Holmes; 2d, Stone; 3d, 


Brandeis; 4th, Chief Justice Tatt: 5th, Sanford; 6th, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


“District. Name Address. 
Alabama, north.Charles B. ‘KennawerBitininshara: 
Alabama. mid ..Grady Reynolds... .. Montgomery. 
pcanis south Nich. Stallworth. .,-. Mobile. 


Div. No. 1... Arthur G. Shoup. ...Juneau. 
Div. No. 2... Wm BF <i Harrison. Nome. 
Div. No. oe Ww. D. oppernoll. ,. . Valdez. 


Diy. No. 4...Julian fe Hurley... .. Fairbanks 
Arizona........J. B. were Bele jeiKerete ‘Tucson. 
Arkansas, east. .Charles F. Cole. ....Little Rock. 
Arkansas, west..Samuel S. Langley. . .Fort Smith. 
Gattornla, nor..G. J. Hatfield. .:... San Francisco. 

alifornia, sou. .S. W. McNabb...... Los Angeles. 
Canal Zone..... - E. Mitchell....... Ancon. 
Colorado....... ae Stephan..... Denver. 
Connecticut... .John Buckley....... Hartford. 
Delaware...... D. J. Reinhardt..... Wilmington. 
Dist. of Col... oer Gordon...... Washington. 

orida, north Sanh Cc. Couey , ‘ener 


: [Springfield. 


Tilinois, south . iW. M. Provine.. 
Indiana... Albert Ward........ -- Indianapolis, 
towa, northern..G. P. Linville. ...+.. edar Rapids. 
Towa, southern, ee Me Mowry....- Newton 
Bis are aiteis Al. F. Williamgs..... "1 Govingt 
Bsa vington. 
. -Louisville. 
AD vals het et ore New Orleans. 
. -Shreveport. 


peeaed 


Boston. 
.».- Detroit. 


mi 
Michigan, west. Edward J. Bowman, - Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota . -Lafayette French jr, .St. Paul. 
Mississippi nor. John H. Cook. .....- Disteasta, 
Misi. sou. E. E. Hindman whee ey 
Sate Be Breuer. ......- t. 


McReynolds; 7th, Butler; 8th, Van Devanter; 
9th, Sutherland. 

District. Name. 
Montana...... W. D. Rankin....... 
Nebraska...... James C. Kinsler. . 
Nevada,.......H. H. Atkinson... ... 


.H. H. Atkinson 

New HampshireRaymond U. Smith. 
New Jersey... .Walter.G. Winne. 
New Mexico....John W. Wilson. . 
New York, nor..Oliver D. Burden..:: 
New York, sou..Emory R. Buekner .. f 
New York, east. William A. De Groot. ‘Brooklyn, 
New York, west.R. H. Templeton... . Buffalo. 
No. Gar., east. .Irvin B. Tucker. .... Raleigh. 
No. Car., west.. Frank A. Linney... .Charlotte. 
North Dakota. .Seth W. Richardson. .Fargo. 


Ohio, northern..A. KE. Bernsteen..... Cleveland, 
Ohio; southern. .H. EH, Mau......... Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma, east. Frank Lee.......... Muskogee. 
Oklahoma, northJ. N. Goldsberry. . . . Tulsa. 
Oklahoma, westRoy St. Lewis....... : /Okla. City. 
(0) 4-1-0) seen George Neuner. . - Portland. 
Pennsylv’a,east.George W. Coles. . Philadelphia. 


Pennsylv’a, ‘mid. Andrew B. DunsmoreSunbury. 


P’nnsylv’a, ‘west.John D. Meyer...... Pittsburgh. . 
Porto Rico..... pen L. rs eRe: San Juan. 
Rhode Island.. .J. 8S. Murdoe: - Providence.. 
So. Car., east.. aS bf Ernest Mreyer. .Charleston. 
So. Car., west. :Jos. A. Tolbert. ..... Greenville. 


South Dakota..Olaf Hidem,......... Brookings. 
Tennessee, east. George C. Taylor... . Knoxville. 
Tennessee, mid. A. V. McLane. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS. 


District. Nam Address. 
Alabama, north. Thos. J. Kennamer. -Birmingham. 
Alabama, mid... D6ugias Smith...... Montgomery. 
Alabama, gouth,.J. W. Van Heuvel. . . Mobile. 


. Juneau. 

Nome. 

. ene 

Fairbanks. 

«.Ph enix. 
Little Rock. 

:.Fort Smith. 


..8an Francisco. 


Los Angeles. 
Ancon. 
Denver. 

.. New Haven. 
Wilmington. 
Washington. 
Pensacola. 
Jacksonville. 


_ Springfield. 
x - Spang 


ne 
tows, northern. Pg icloster Adee Sioux City. 
Yowa, southern..Roy B. Gault... ... Des Moines. 
Ka Oe ice: Er red B, FAtzpattick. Weve 
Kentucky, .E. W. Pieper........ [9 n. 
eee ien neat .F, M. McCain,...... Louisville. 
Louisiana, east. we at Tene, Eireh 4 nid Keer 
nip eherde. 4 Tevepo 
Viner”. were. vulmars e. srw oodiasniPortiand. 
Maryland...... George W. Collier. . :Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. Be J. Keville. . /Boston. 
Michigan, Can “Grand ‘iapias 
e) n, wes artin Brown...... i 
eee. an eee a a : re % 
' arles on larksdale. 
saat TON. sees iOES Raa Jackson. 
at. W 'St. Louis. 
Balsourh West, Ww. ee Kansas City. 


Tennessee, west. L. B. Phillips Memphis. 
Texas, northern.Henry Zwe fel Fort. Worth, 
Texas, southern.Henry M. Holden... Houston. 
Texas, eastern. .Randolph Bryant. ...Sherman. 
Texas, western.. John D. Hartman. nn Antonio. 
TOAD. see alent Charles M. Mortis. . Salt Lake City 
Vermont....... Harry B. Amey..... Burlington. 
Virginia, easternPaul W. Kear....... Norfolk. 
Virginia, west...J. C. Shatter. wciebaeckt Roanoke. 
Wosh’gton, eastR. C. Fox.........-- Spokane. 
Wasb’gton, cweat ‘Thomas. 8: Revelle... Seattle. 
West Va.,north Arthur Arnold....... Parkersburg. 
West Va., MOUbD. Eliott Ni orthcott.. . .Huntington. 
Wisconsin, east. Roy L. Morse....... Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin, west.Wm. H. Dougherty. . Madison. 
Wyoming...... A. D. Walton....... Cheyenne. 
District. ae Address. 
Montana...... Fas OLrIck as siers s+ 0s Helena. 
Nebraska.....- Dennis a Gia. Omaha. 
Nevada........ J. H. Fulmer... . .Carson City. 
New HampshireA. J J.Chretien Sec eee Concord. 
New Jersey... ee Cc. pohnelder. . aa ERIS 
New Merce. AB 979K 


No. Car., east 

No, Car., west. . 
North Dakota. .James F. Shea. . 
Ohio; northern..George A. Stauffer. “ 
Ohio, southern, . Stanley Borthwick 
Okiahoma, east. fags F. Cooper 


Oregon...:.... 
Pennsylv’a, eastW. Frank Mathues. “Philadelphia. 
Pevnnisy’a,mid.John H. Glass. . . Scranton. 
Pennsylv’a,west. James C. McGregor. -Eittenurety 
Porto Rico..... Harry 8. Hubbard...San Jua: 

.Wm. Robt. Rodman. eri ideusn: 
So. Car., east... ,.Samuel J. Peapharh. ~npricaton. 
So. Car., west. ‘Robert pe sete ee, ae Greenville. 
South Dakota. .C. M, Leedom.. 
Tennessee, east .Inslee C. King. . 
Tennessee,mid..R.Q. Lillard. 
Tennessee, west.Arthur Rogers. 


Rhode Island. . 


Texas, northern, Samuel L. Gross. . \. 

Texas, southern.Richard A. Har , Houston. 
Texas, a tatra oe CO. White. ee tae Bors cs 
Texas, western. .Sco e. n 

Utah eet Suk 2 a. Ray Wards. ..... BR Lake City 
Vermont....-.. Albert W. Harvey. . pa oarig 


Virginia, west...S. Green Proffit..... oanok 
Wash’gton,east. David T. Ham...... Ss one 
Wash'gton,west.E. B. Benn......... ‘acoma. 


West Va., north,Louis Buchwald. .... Wheeling. 


1 West V2., south Siegel Workman..... Charleston. 


Milwaukee. 


- Honolulu; 


( nf Sane Ross, Hilo. 


ou troller of the Currency. 


_ Adolph C. 


; "FEDERAL TERRITOR bon 
Alaska: Dist. ates TRO ae gt 
J. Lomen, Nome; Elmer E 
cil H. Clegg, Fairbanks. 
Canal Zone: Dist. Juage—Guy H. ed hiibon: 
‘Hawaii: Sup. Court—Ch. Justice, Antonio M, Perry, 
As. Justices, James J. Banks, Honolulu; 
Charles F. Parsons, Honolulu. 

Cirevit Court—First cir.: Frank _Andrade, Hono- 
Tulu; Edward K, Massee, Honolulu; Albert M. Cristy, 
Honolulu; J. R. Desha, Honolulu. Second cir.: 
Daniel H. Case, Wailuku, Maui. Third cir.: J. 
eee Thompsoo, Kailua. Fourth cir.: Homer 
Fifth cir.: Wm. C. Achi ir., Lihue. 

U. S. District Judges (term 6 years) John T. De 
Bolt, Honolulu; William T. Rawlins, Honolulu. 


\. Ex-Officio Members—A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 


the Treasury, Chairman; J. W. 


Appoiniive Members—Governor—D. R. Crissinger; 
Vice Governor—Edmund Platt; other members— 
Miller, Charles S$. Hamlin. 


James, Edward H. Cunningham. 


Ris, UNITED STATES CGECCGRAPHIC BOARD. 
_. Chatrman—Frank Bond, General Land Office, 


Department of the Interior. 
Secretary—James McCormick, Geological Survey, 


if “Department of the Interior. 


Will C. Barnes, Forest Service, Department of 


Agriculture. 
Clarence E. Batschelet, Bureau of the Census, 


\ eunent of Commerce. 


apt. W. S. Crosley, Hydrographer, Department 
of the Navy. 
J. N. B. Hewitt, Ethnologist, Smithsonian In- 


stitution. 


Edward A. Huse, Government Printing Office. 
“Samuel W. Boggs, Department of State. ~ 
James W. McGuire, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


: ett peers of Commerce. 


Baltimore...... Chas. A, Holtzman... 


u; | Lo 
item, Valdes! 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Chatrmon—Thomas O. Marvin. Vice Chairmen—Altred P. Dennis, Edward P. Costigan; Henry a oe 
- Classic, Edgar B. Brossard. Sherman J. Lowell. Secretary—Jobn F. Beth une... ae 


‘FEDERAL RESERVE i ie ‘ Da ie 
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Secretary—Walter L. Eddy; A. sastand Rector 

Mcintosh, Comp- | J.C. Noell, E. M. McClelland: Fiscal Agent—Wrm. | 


Research and Stattstics—E. 
, George R. | Di. Bank Operations— 


John rs Janetzke jr. . 


ro, 
ol eee saa oa ae 

u on, 

U. 8. Dist. duage 2 Tra K.. ‘wells; San Juan, 
pie a JUDGES IN DIST. OF C UMBIa. 

COURT OF AYPEALS—Chief Justice, George E. 
Martin of the Dist. of Columbia. Pp eascie Justices— 
Charles H. Robb, of Vermont; Josiah As Van Oradel, 
of Wyoming. 

SUPREME COURT. OF THE DISTRICT—Ch 
Justice, Walter 1. McCoy, of New. Jersey. 
Justices—Wendell P. Stafford, of Vermont; Frederick 
L, Siddons, Adolph A. Hoebling and William ‘Hitz, 
of the District of Columbia; Thomas J. ‘Bailey, of 
Tennessee. 2 { 

irk 


Imlay; General Counsel—Walter Wyatt; ge Bs Feder 
Reserve Examiners—S. F. saw ee Actg. Director, 


E. L. gmead., 


Lieut. Col. John C. Pegram, General Staff, War 


Department. . 


George R. Putnam, Bureau of Lighthouses, De- | 


partment of Commerce. 
Lieut. Col. A. 
Office Department. 


Petts Commerce, Department. of Commerce. 
Miro? ca order of Aug. 10, 1906, the official 

tlie of the United States Board on’. Geogr: 

Names was changed to United States Geographic 


Board, and its duties enlarged. The board passes _ 
on all unsettled qucteions concerning geogra; jew we 


names which arise in the departments, as: wi 


the Uni 


determines, changes, and fixes place names Within eg 
ted r possessions, ae «. 


States and its insula: 
any name ba abaidre Dd 


Lawrence Martin, Library of Congress. ment must be referred to the board before te ig 
ue Se ee . ae Ereany: nae Toe igs) = of the board are to eas ¥ 
visio: asters’ Appoint- | cept all the departments of th “i 
ments, Post Office Department. standard authority. 3 s if be thetir > c re ES 
pete 2 Nt) ra Ne ORR Re eS i: : 
FEDERAL CUSTOMS. OFFICIALS IN Sule CITIES. merge 
(Officially revised as of Noy. 30, 1926. ered 
5 Ciry. Collector. Appraiser. eet Surveyor. 
r ear Aare stdin Philip Elting.........|Fred. J. H. Kracke. ..|Arthur F. Foran...... hi ~ Whi 
aR a Ne Wilfred W. Lufkin....|Samuel W. George D oe 2 C1 Ie oa pe 
‘Philadelphia. .jA. Lincoln Acker. .... George O'Brien. Col B, Allen <. :.. 1), eed 
Chicago........ Anthony Czarnecki. ..|William H. Crude Ralph Bradford . 3 


. (Clint. O. Richardso is8 


New Orleans....|Emile Kuntz......... as, L. Higgins. ...... Walter L. Cohen. Henry ee 

San Francisco... |Wm. B. Hamilton Bert’ Kahn........... : 4 

Seattle... 00.0. . Millard ‘I. Hartson Sop sane tech cee ee obn J. Deana. = pons Snes 

Buffalo......... Fred A. Bradley .. OHNGIMM IP eae Lowes cali Oe Aa ak a 

Detroit. 20.01... Carey D. Ferguson. . | JAlbert H. Meuttar coh esecs eh SRE Aes | Sree : 
++ Mvarey D. Kerguso! Ste es I ey 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS IN CONGRESS, 1855-1927... ° 
Senate. House of Reps. Senate. 


House of Rape 


He: 


Dio. 
Goldenweiser; - ‘Chtef a, 


C. Roberts, Topographer, Bost 4 
Dr. Helen M. Strong, Bureau of ‘Foreign and — 


aphic — 


any officer of the Govern- 


d|slg 
S alee 
8 
This 
16). 
9}. 
5 


Saar 1 Hr pa 7) 


Associate & 


fy Ags E SENATE. ie 
j Terms a Sonata end | V n 4 of war peels name. Salary of a 8 1 
ba eee Othicer, | the Vive President, gee harles G. Dawes, Rep., of me 3 so 000. 
President pro tem., Senator George H. Moses, R., of New Hampshire; ‘Secretary bdwin P. Thayer, Ad , of Tn 


Terms se prema? > P.O. Address. ) Terms Renae 
1087" osc W. Und Des} .Birminghi 1953 “Robert B, Howe i. 

; car nderwo site rm am. Obel ‘Owe! © disse) 00 6 May 

1931. .J. Thos. eae ; *Tatayette 1931. George W. Norris, R 

_ * LRU : NEVADA. 

1929. . He ee AS ur: .... Prescott. 1929. Key Pittman, D. 

: 1927. .Ralp' . Phoenix. 1927 ., Tasker L, Oddie, R % 

ae ARKANSAS, NEW HAMP, ; OS) ye. home 

-—s«-: 1927. . Thaddeus H. Caraway, D....: Jonesboro. 1931. .Henry W. Keyes, oe ..Haverhill, 

- 1931. : Joseph L. ap ae .a.0.es Little Rock. 1927. .George H. peers “ Sir enna Concord. : 

.) pony. : 

1929..Hiram W. Sohiaon.. i cs pep eee Francisco. | 1929. .Edward I. Edwards D feietetas Trenton. 

1927. .Sam’l M. Shortridge, R.......Menlo Park. ‘1931. ‘Walter E. Edge, 52 Re eae ‘Atlantic City. 

; COLORADO. { NEW MEXICO. ; 
1927. - Roe W, Means, R.......+.+»+Denver. 1929..Andrieus A. Jones,D....,..,..E. Las Vegas. You 
1931. .L. C. Phipps, R............+.Denver. 1931. .Sam G. Bratton, D,....,.....Santa Fe. ty a 

1929. .Geome'm: Moteen Roe: «88 bury 1929. .Royal 8. C aud, Dec s N.Y. City. : 
«ess... Simsbury. oyal opelan eure ; 
1927. -Hiram Bingham, R sheletatg atta ea New Haven. 1927. :Jas. W. Wadsworth in. R.....Groveland. 


} 
] 
ae DELAWARE. ; NORTH AECL. “he 
1929. noe F. Bayard, D. . . Wilmington. 1927. .Lee S. Overman, D ....Salisbury. , 
- 1931/1. Coleman du Pont, R.. .. Wilmington. 1931. .Furnifold McL. Simmons, D... New Bern. aie 
a FLORIDA. NORTH DAKOTA. > 2 a 
1929. .Park Trammell, D...........Lakeland. 1929.,Lynn J, Frazier, R.........-. oople. 
1927. -Dunean U. Fletcher, D Rae one - Jacksonville, 1927. .Gerald P, Nye, R,.......45. ‘Eooberseown:: 
a. GEAR STE, ? OHIO. t 
5 1927. - Walter FR. arenes DD 4 catiemee “vienna, 1929. .Simeon D. Fess, R........... Yellow Springs ee 
x 1931. W. J. Hatris, Des... -. 6... es . Cedartown. 1927. oe B. blag R....---. +. Delaware. 
oe IDAHO. ee KLAHOMA. rd 
ea 927 _. Frank R. Gooding, R......... Gooding. 1927. .J. W.  Harrela, oR. eee. Sole apna Oklahoma oy. 
1931. William E. Borah, R.......- Boise. 1931. .W. “i. Pine, ai Sia BOSc aS Okmulgee. ; Nez 
ILLINOIS. ) i GON. ee 
a ODT AUER sortie Tee se ek DRO ES eee eae’ 1927. . Robt, N. Stanfield, R s+ sre, Portland. 4 
4 1931. “Charles S. Deneen, R........ - Chicago. 1931. .Charles L. McNary, R........Salem. a 
INDIANA. PENNSYLVANIA. ea 
ae 929.. Artbur - Robinson, R.......Indiana) Hee 1929. . David A. Reed, R........ ,..- Pittsburgh. 1 aa 
J 1004. ‘James J - Watson, H Vin aateia ia Rus) by e. 1927. .George W. Pepper, R... 1.2... Philadelphia. 
al Sigh 1920. Peter G a Gerry, D ND eee... Warwick ous 
931. . Daniel F. Steck, D......... ttumwa.. als * .- Warwick. : 
, 1927": -David W. Stewart, Bavivgs «ci oper City. 1931. . coal BR . Providence. 
ey tintia ee | 4997. zatison D. Smith, pena Florence. 
“a Bios ae Sicdhusie’e-<: bie os 
i0ET: Seectis er" aan 1931, {Goleman L. Bleade, D../721Columbla, 
_ KENTUCKY. ¥ SOUTH DAKOTA. ‘ : 
‘ J TSR Gg Bei cee hemaie ington. | 1927. .Peter Norbeck, R.......5..... Redfield. 
1931, : Bred a Cae eae Siseets oovistitie: 1931. .W. H. ara Re 2 Pierre. 
~ LOUISIANA. NNESSEE. Meety 
win ssard, : 1929. .Kenneth D. Mekellar, TDs arar Memphis. 
1931. “oseph TRansdell, ai pane Ee ovdence:|| 1931. . Lawrence D. ij hah . TRUE es Knoxville, 
MAINE. a 
1929. Frederick Hale, R...4 . Portland. 1929, .Earle B. Maytield, Ete BPR sn. aca Austin. 
i 1931. .Arthur R. Gould, R.. Presque Isle. 1931. Morris Sheppard, D......-...Texarkana. 
j BUN AES MARYLAND. : d UTAH. ce 
: 1929. pesto ps gee Bruce, D......Baltimore. 1929..Wm. H. King, D............ - Batt Lake ey, 2 . 
‘ 1927. 0.8 PWV Eler, Betas. awee ,.. Baltimore. 4927. .R Reed ate Re ee thet . Provo. : i 3! 
MASSACHUSETTS, : VERMONT. ee 
. 1929. David I, Walsh, D...........Fitchburg. 1929. .Frank L. Greene, R.......... St. Albans. i 
B 1931. - Frederick H. Gillett, B ..«. Springfield. 1927. .Porter H. Dale, R....... .»,.Island Pond. 
f } - VIRGINIA. i 
4 29. . Woodbridge N. Ferriss I 3 ee Bigs Rapids. 1929. .Claude A. Swanson, D........ Chatham. 
3 1931. James. eS ne Bone ate .....Detrolt. 1931. .Carter Glass, D.......6.+..+% Lynchburg. 
: inneapolis, | 1929... C. Dil, Dns Spoka: 
e enrik Shi Be) ermeLab. <M eapo ..C. Cc, peep ccareberkp pia eneie seals ne. 
= 931: ‘Peomas ‘D Schal LR ie cides, tere ixcelslor. 1927...Wesley L. Jones, R...........Seattle. 
‘ MISSI SSIPPI. FA Albi yong ine ie yD VIRGINIA. . iubeduhnt i 
x . Hubert D. Stephens, D.......New Albany. CRY, Di. cee a givle io ms ‘airmont. 
1931, ‘Pat Harrison, Sea +. ++» Gulfpo Mi | gat: Guy. DaGort, Bi 2g is Clarksburg. % 
MISSOURI, WISCONSI \ 
ie James A. Reed, bP oe ria . Kansas City. 929. .Robert M. LaFollette, ee R..Madison iy 
1927. . Harry B. Hawes, D......,...-St. Louis. 927. .Irvine L. pee, TARR, s oiaugteties , Superior. ° c 
urton K, Wheeler, D.. Butte 1929. John B, Kendrick, D-. Sheridan 
n oe Ssolese 8, ul 1929.. ; MED ests Get ante : ; 
1831: “Rnoras J. Walsh, Di... . sy Helena. 1931. .Francis E. Warren, R....,. nie ene: ae 


wi number of Senators is 96... Republicans, 53; Democrats, 42; Farmer. Labor, y 
fest oe B. Robinson, R., Indiana, appointed to succeed Senator S. M. Ralston, "Dt (died Oct, hed 
PB ies elected to fill the "unexpired term Noy. 2, 1926. Senator G. H, ‘Williams, ee 
to succeed Senator 8. P. cer (died May 16, 1925), and Senator Harry B. Hav 
Rov. a, a 1958, to fill er unexpir To ty Senator G. P. Nye. R,, North Dakota,’ pea 
ot B. F. Ladd, R. (died June 28, 1925), and was elected to fill the unexpired term } 
a ROM, — Follette ba tes Wis., was elected Sept. 29, 1925, to succeed his father (died. Juke re 11928). : i 
I. Walsi 5 Mr asseenmects was elected +o fill the unexpired term of Senator H LC. Lodge, 


Daniel F. Steck, D., Iowa, was sworn in April 13, 1 26 to iy the seat held by. 

Be, declared by the ean not elected. Senator David W. Stewart, R., Iowa, 
i) R. (died July 30, se pat was elected to fill out the — 

29, 1926, 1 out Re Seay hig puepOr B. ay 


serps te Senator i M. Butler, R., who had been appointed 
nator 
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4 


md : s ec 
DOWOIROUA Cot 


Oot 


5 William B. Bowling*. 


Noto 


‘Richard J. Welch 


arg 


Cuneo Rotor! 


“Lister Hill*..... 
Henry B. Steagall 
Lamar Jeffers* 


ov. 4, 1924; terms from “March: 
eat Ne *Nicholas Longworth, Rep., of ee 


ALABAMA. 


"i 


Politics. P.O. Address, 
Dem...Monroeville. 


..Dem..Montgomery. 


“Dem! ‘Ozark. 
Dem! ‘Anniston. 
Dem: : Lafayette. 


Dem, .Tuscaloosa. 
Dem. .Allgood. 


. .Dem..Tuscumbia. 
a pems -Birm: 


ingham. 


ARIZONA. 


Ai Large. 


Carl Hayden*........ 


. Dem. .Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS. 


William J. Driver*..... 


‘William A. Oldfield* . 


John N. Tillman*...... 
Otis Wingo*...... sie. 
Heartsill Ragon*. AWpIen 


Dem. Osceola. 
.Dem. .Batesville. 
Dem..Fayetteville. 
Dem, .De Queen. 
.Dem..Clarkesville. 


James B. Reed*....... Dem. .Lonoke. 

Tilman B. Parks*......Dem..Hope. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Clarence F. Lea*...... Dem. .Santa Rosa. 

Harry L. Englebright. . .Rep.. .Nevada City. 

Charles F. Curry*...... Kep.. .Sacramento. 


Mrs. Florence P. Kahn. 
Albert E. Carter....... 
Henry BE. Barbour*.. 
Arthur M, Free*. 
Walter F. Lineberger*. 
Jobn D. Fredericks*.. 
Philip D. Swing*’..... 


Rep. .San Francisco. 
.San Francisco. 
Reps. . Oakland. 

.. Rep... Fresno. 
.Rep...San Jose. 
Rep.1 . Long Beach. 

. .Rep...Los Angeles. 


“TRep.. ‘El Centro. 


COLORADO. 


William N. Vaile*...... 
Charles B. apiberlaker: 
Guy U. Hardy*. 

Edward T. Taylor* . 


Rep... Denver. 

Rep... Sterling. 
.Rep...Canon oe. 
-Dem..Glenwoodsprings 


' CONNE om cur. 


EB. Hart Fenn*..... ? 
Richard P. Freeman*.. 
John Q. Tilson*....... 
Schuyler Merritt*...... 
James P. Glynnt 


John uo "Smithwick*.. 
William J. Sears* 


{ 


. Rep... Wethersfield. 


- Rep... New London. 
Rep.. ‘New Haven. 
Rep...Stamford. 


Rep... Winsted. 


DELAWARE. 
' At Large. 
_ Robert G. Houston.....Rep...Georgetown. » 
FLORIDA. 
pS J. Daw aSaferie Dem. .Lakeland. 
TRS AS GTOON 0 61280 a 'sie oe ete Dem. .Starke. 


. .Dem. .Pensacola. 
Dem. .Kissimmee. 


GEORGIA. 


1 Charles G. Edwardst...Dem. ‘Savannah; 
BOB. COK ea aise ee eos ioe Dem. .Camilla. 
3 Charles R. Crisp*.. .-Dem..Americus. 
4 William C. Wright* 
5 William D. Upshaw*.. . 
6 Samuel Rutherford..... Dem, .Forsyth. 
, 7 Gordon Lee*.......... Dem..Chickamauga. 
- 8 Charles H. Brand*,....Dem..Athens. 
bet 9 Thomas M. Bell....... Dem. .Gainesville. 
‘ 10 Carl Vinson*.:........ Dem. . Milledgeville. 
r 11 William C, Lankford*, .Dem. .Douglas, 
ie 12 William W. Larsen*,...Dem..Dublin. 
IDAHO. 
1 Burton L. French*..... Rep... Moscow. 
2 Addison T, Smith*.....Rep...Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS. 
2 Martin B. Madden*.,..Rep.,,Chicago. 
, 2 Morton D. Hull*...... Rep.. nC hiPago. 
‘ 3 Elliott W. Sproul*,.... Rep... Chicag 
@ Thomas A. Doyle*..... Dem. ‘Ghivaee. 
5 Adolph J. Sabath* wee Dem, .Chicago, 
h 6 John J. Gormanf...... ep...Chicago. 
‘i 7 *M. Alfred Geren 8 Chicago. 
Ee . Stanley H. Kunz*......Dem..Chicago 
9 Fred A. Britten*... Rep...Chicago. 
BY Carl zz Chindblom*.. Rep...Chicago. 
a a See R. Reid*eoc.a . Rep... Aurora, 
13. William me Johnson. - Rep... Freeport. 
14 John C. A ep... Monmouth. 
15 Edward J. iRing Be Maek ip... Galesburg. 
16 William E. . aul Diversity Rep..). Peoria. 
17 Frank H. Funk*....... Rep... Bloomington, 
18 William P. Holaday®. Ep aue aeed mggif ye 
19 Charles Adkins......: ‘Rep... Decatur. pe 
_ 20 Henry T. Rainey*..... “Dem. .Carroliton. 
: 21 Loren B. oer a ae Springfield. % 


22 Ba ‘ 
23 eaam we vArnola*, .Dem..Robinson. 


24 Thomas S. Williams*...Rep.. ‘Louisville. 
25 Edward E. Denison*.. ‘Rep... Marion. ee 
At Large. ¥ ache } 
Richard Yates*........ Rep...Sp! ‘ield.- 
Henry R. Rathbone*...Rep... Kenilworth. | 
IN DIANA. . rs 
1 Harry E. Rowbottom...Rep...Evansville. . 
2 Arthur H. Greenwood* . Dem. .Washington.. 
3 Frank aes PR See asa Dem. .Scottsburg. 
4 Harry C. Canfield*..... Dem, . Batesville. es 
5 Noble J. Johnson... .. Rep... Terre Haute. — 
6 Richard N. Elliott*: .:/Rep... Connersville. 
7 Ralph B. Updike sr. ... Rep... Indianapolis. 
8 Albert H. Vestal*,..... Rep...Anderson. — 
9 Fred S. Purnell*....... Rep...Attica.. . 
10 William R. Wood*..... Rep... Lafayette. 
11 Albert R. els eereees- Rep... Marion. 
12 Dayid; Hogg............ ep...Fort Wayne. 
13 Andrew J. P rickey* aiaien Rep... Laporte. 
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1925 to March - 


‘ASS "Belleville. 


willie | F. Se ie ,.Rep... Mount Pleasant. 
gl SS Fie = Rep... Davenport. 
e A ‘B. BL Robinson: .... Rep... Hampton. 
Gilbert N. Haugen*....Rep... Northwood. 
Cyrenus Cole*......... ..Rep...Cedar Haplas. 
C. William ant tag .Rep. + Bloomfield. 
Cassius C. Dowell*......Rep...Des Moines. 
Lioyd Thurston....... Reni: . Osceola. 
William R. Green*..... Rep.. “Council Bluffs. — 
L. J. Dickinson*....... Rep... Algona, . 
William D. Boies*..... Rep... Sheldon. 
KANSAS. ~ 
Daniel R. Anthony jr*.. Rep. .. Leavenworth. 
a em. .Olathe. 
Rep.. .Sedan. 
Rep... Marion. : 
Rep... Blue Rapids. : 
ep... Mankat 2 
ep.. ‘Medicine ‘Lodge. 
Dem. .Wichita. ( . 


: BENTH ORES 
Alben W. Barkley ,.Dem. “Paducah. 
David H. Rincheloe®. 
John W. Moore. . 
Ben Johnson* 


Virgil Chapman.. 


Ralph Gilbert*.. Shelbyville 
Fred M. Vinson* Ouisa. 
Andrew J. Kirk . Jenkins. “ 
John M, eepsane ... Barbourville. 


James O'’Connor* 


-New Orleans. 
J. Zach Spearing*... 


. .New Orleans. 


Whitmell P. Martin* em..Thibodeaux, 
John N. Sandlin*.. Dem..Minden. 
Riley J. Wilson*. Dem. .Ruston. ‘ 
Bolivar E, Kemp Dem, .Amite. 
Ladislas Lazaro*. Dem. .Washington, 
James B. Aswell* Dem. .Natchitoches. 
MAINE. 
Carroll L. Beedy*......Rep.., Portland. 
Wallace H. White ‘fre s Rep... Lewiston. 
John E. Nelson*....... Rep Dp... Augusta. 
Ira G. Hersey*........ Rep... Houlton. 
MARYLAND. : 

- A. Pato .-Dem..Denton. 
Millard 5 . Tyding: ..Dem..Havre de Grace. 
John Philip au arse Rep... Baltimore. 


J. Charles Linthicum*.; Dem. “Baltimore. 
Stephen W. Gambrill*..Dem, .Laurel. 
Frederick N. Zihiman*, -Rep...Cumberland. - 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Allen T. Treadway*....Rep...Stockbridge. 
H. L. Bowles......... ; Rep “Bpetngticta 
Frank H. Foss...,.....Rep... Fitchburg. 
George R. Stobbs...... Rep... Worcester. 
inte Nourse Rogers... Rep... Lowell. 

. Piatt Andrew*...... Rep.. Seca 
William P. Connery Dem. ‘Lynn 
Frederick W. Dallinger..Rep.. “Cambri 
Charles L. Under! . Rep...Somerville 
John J. Douglass....... Dem. .Boston. Lest 


George H. Tinkham*. . .Rep...Boston, — 

James A. Gallivan*....Dem..B: 

Pont roth *) 
Ns A. Fro ma* ,. 
J9s. [arti 


= py shee? 
aa toe! 


IOWA. : it, aah 


TPCT oe UR See So 


iat Uae ce Fae. 


REO i De lew York | 
Y 14 Nathan D. Peri an’ sD.. Nee York City. | 
Rep. Battle Creek : John J, Boylan*. em,.New York ity. ae 
‘Rep.. ae Rapi hy York © 


.Rep.. " 
" Bem. «New * 
New.” 


12 W. Frank es 
13 Clarence J. M 


J. 'M. awrigh. aia 
Hamilton Fish jr*...... pe: ae Garcicon,, 


eae “Rep. Rochester, 
ae Rep.-: Redwood Falls ee ge gens Det ‘High 
ug 


iste -- ted Wing.  #$|29 James S. Parker*...... yt “ 
Prone BED, St. paul? n Bec) potedan 
aA js ; rf eee sdam. 
: Phoenix. . 


oe 


3 
5 1J E. Rank in* 
fe 2 On a tours. thptue: . 
3 W. M. Whittington Dem. .G rood. 0 8. Wallace Dempsey*.. 
4 Jeff Busby*...... Dem. .Houston. cree MacGregor*.. 
«5 - Ross A. Collins*. Dem..Meridian, ames M, Mead*...... 
5 . 7. WaODeE Wilson* . Be mn MeCor b tt Daniel A. Reed*....... 
el peat SAattens Dem..McCom : 
i 8 James W. ollier* ... ..Dem,.Vic¢ksburg, si ORME CAROLINA, i ae 
1 Lindsay WarrpR <- pigs 0 Dem... Washi ton. r 
MISSOURI, 2 John H. Kerr*.. Dem..Warrenton. 
s - 1 M.A, Romju wate ae Soa «Macon. 3 ‘Dem. .New Bern. 
_-——s-s« Ralph ¥F. Lozier*. ; |: Dem. .Carrollton. 4 ‘Dem, ‘Smithfield. 
Baim: 3 Jacob L. Milligan*.....Dem,.Richmond. 5 “Dem..Greensboro. 
: 4 Charles L, Faust*...../Rep.!/St Joseph, 6 y ro! ore te 
...Dem,.Whiteville. , 
5 Edgar C. Ellist........ Rep. :) Kansas City. 7 Dem..Asheboro. 
5 6 C. C. Dickinson*...... Den... Min he 8 Robert L. Doughton*.. ‘Dem. -Laurelsprings. 
’ 7 Samuel C. Major§ |. 5 eee Dem..F 9 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem..Gastonia, 
| § Soiiben Y, Nelsont Dem! Columbia: 10 Zebulon Weaver*...: |! Dem! :Asheville. 
Ls a Clarence Cannon d “¢ “Dem. -Tro Fa NORTH DAKOTA, ’ 
a evelani ewton*..Rep...St. Louis. x 
HT John 5, Cooiran..... Dem. .§t. Louis, 1 Qlger B. Burtness*......Rep..:Grand Forks. 
ve . Re i's b ne 
3 Segre eG Oh 3 3 James H. Sinciair*. . Rep... Kenmare. . 
2 14 Ralph ¥. Bailey . Rep... Sikeston, ‘OHIO. 
15-Joe J. Manlove* . Rep... Joplin. 1 Wich@ly Longworth*...Rep...Cincinnati.. 
5 16 Thomas L. Rubey*...,.Dem. “Lebanon. 2A.E Paternal .Rep... North Bend. 
! ae etc ere 
5s 1 John M. Evans*.,..... Dem, .Missoula. RASA Oe I crc 
- 2 Scott Leavitt®..02 1112! Rep.. Great Fails. B Re acer: | ibatiaacaeos: 
: NEBRASKA, 7 Charles Brand*........ Rep... Urbana. 
‘ 1 John H. Morehead*... . Dem. .Falls City, 8 Brooks Fletcher. . ||); Dem /Marion 
2 Willis G. Sears*.....: Rep... Omaha. 9 W. W. Chalmers}...., Rep... Toledo 
3 Edgar Howard*......_.Dem.,Columbus. 10 Thomas A. Jenkins.....Rep...Ironton. : 
4 Melvin O. McLaug. hiin*. Rep... York. 11 Mell G. Shaped .Dem,.New Lexington, 
5A. cert nbergers . “Dem..Alma. _ 12 John C.$ aks. 4 .Rep...Columbus. ‘ fas 
4 6 Robe G. Simm .Rep.. eeepiutt a James 'T. Begg* whee es .Rep... Sandusky. ; 
4 2 “NEVADA, 14 Matis Moores’... Rep.2 Cambridge. 
) At Large. : | 16 John MeSweeney*.. . | Dem. . Wooster. 4 Gea 
Ei Samuel 8. Arentzt..... Rep... .Simpson.' 17 Wiliam M, Morgan . ++. Rep... Newark. vo 


NEW arsine 


Ay 
. 
18 Frank Murphy*......, Rep... Steubenville, : & 
19 Jobn G. Cooper*.,..... Rep... Youngstown, we 
4 


: 1 Fletcher Hale.,....... .. Laconia, 20. Charl ; 
es A. Moone *...,Dem..Cleveland. | at 
; 2 Edward H. Wason*.. “Rep: », Nashua. 21 Robert Crosser* "> Bem. Cleveland. 
- NEW JERSEY. 22 Theodore B. Burton*.. .Rep...Cleveland. 
1 Francis ¥, Patterson jr*.Rep...Camden. OKLAHOMA, 
re $ Isaac B: Bacharach*...... Rep... Atlantic sid 1 8. J, Montgomery......Rep... Bartlesville, 
3 Stewart H.. Kopleby: ; Rep. . . Asbury Park, 2 William W. Hastings*. ‘Dem. Tahlequah. : 
i 4 Charles A. Eaton. ..... Rep... North Plainfield. 3 les D. Carter*.....Dem..Ardmore. ee 
ES _ 5 Ernest R. Ackerman*.. . Rep... Plaintiel 4 *,..,.Dem..Ada, . 
f 6 Randolph Perkins*.... ‘Rep!.) Woodcliff Lake. 5 Dem..Norman. 4 
i 7 George N. Seger*...... Rep... Passaic. 6 Dem..Medicine Park. if 
be 8 frerbert W. ‘Taylor. ..Rep.., Newark. 7 Dem. .Snyder. _ hal 
: 9 Franklin W. Fort.,.... Rep phe aoa ner 8 Rep.,. Enid. a 
10 Frederick R. Lehibach*. Rep, - Ni OREGON. 


11 Oscar L. Auf der Heide. Dem... West New York. 


12 Mary T. Norton...... .Dem. .Jersey ee Willis ©. i Rrawies Da, Pe Rep 


4 . Salem 

2 Nicholas J. Sinnott*.. Repl! ‘Phe D Dalles. 
3 M. E. Crumpacker..... Rep... Portland. 

1 


PENNSYLVANIA, eee 
eee Buta ye coms , 
. Rep... .1 elp wie 
Robert L, ‘Bacon’ ate 2. West Rep... Philadelphia. j 
JO ele ee dred’ m..Astoria. - Gol Bs , Philadelphia, 

asa r hia, 


i ..Philadelp 
omas *.,,, Dem, .Brookly! A. W Rep. sd T philadelp nia, 
homes FC qr*, .Den.. iyo orge P, Pals pee Rep. “philadelphia, 
‘Andrew L. Somers r : yn. ass. Ne eee .. West. Chester. 
‘John Brooklyn. ».... Rep... Langhorne, 


i ; em, .Brooklyn. 3 i Rep. ncaster. 
avid ‘O’Con’ yem ., Br ly ) ~~ * P11. Laurence H. 7 Rep <-Borenton. ae 
; SoS eno ele und N. .. Wilkes-Barre. 
ee 2 Dem.W. New Brighton, 8 Sat Na mip®.. . Rep. 
n? i 0} ‘Charles: Esterly, 


& 4, § 


68 


Rep., . Minersville, ; : i 
Rep... Reading. : ra 


tty 


_ 
SCOONAMB OD 


Call 


A he "Canton. ; 

dgar R. Kiess*....... .. Williamsport. | 

Prederiok Ww. Magrady. ye Mount Carmel. 
Edward M. Beers*..... h 

9 Joshua W. Swartz......R 

0 Anderson H. Walterst.. 1 

» J. Banks Kurtz*....... Ri Altoona, 25 

1 


Marvin Jones*....... 


‘UT. 
Don ia Colton*....... Rep.. 
erwood*. ‘Rep... 


2 Joseph T. Eni J ohapeheae sue -Norfolk. 


ale .. Erle. 
Wate Ss ... Bethlehem, 


Pah iieie Rep...Greensburg. 5 Joseph Whitehead......Dem. “Beterapurs 
Area 5 . Pittsburgh. 6 Clifton A A. Woodrum*.. .Dem..Roanoke. 
se eeeee ep.. . Edgewood. 7 Thomas W. Harrison*..Dem.. Winchester. 
Peale pe . Pittsburgh. 8 R. Walton Moore*..... Dem. .Fairfax. 
OP et ls Sein Sane aye Rep.. : Pittsburgh. 9 Georg As: Peery* : 
6 Guy E. Camp eile, . Rep... Crafton, / 110 H. SEG ~ Tucker*...... ‘Dem. Lexington. 
RHODE Tea WASHINGTON. 
ws Clark Burdick*........ Rep ewport. at eee Seattle. 
2 ‘Richard 8. Aldrich*....Rep.., Warwick. Z Feri M coi He ne rns ._ Bellingham. 
3 Jeremiah H, O’Connell*.Dem. .Providence. 3 Albert Johnson*....... Rep...Hoquiam.  ———- 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 4 John. W. Summers*....Rep...Walla Walla. 
Sats Rite ae ier pecan i caer pie ea ecco 5 Sam B. Hill*..... .....Dem..Waterville. 
utler BLOc rues. em. Saluda. 
en Er omines...... Dente 1.Gart Gtlsetinaun ep. paileeting: 
4 John J. Meswain® . % --Dem. .Greeavilie. 2 Frank L. Bowman.....Rep... Morgantown. 
5 William F. Stevenson*, ,.Dem.,Cheraw. 3 John M. Wolverton Re Richwood. 
6 Allard H. Gasque*..... Dem. .Florence. 3 Harry G. Woodyardt.. Rep JL Span 
Ua Soman bess Sulmer®,: “Dem. Orangeburg, f rary i gurother. | .ccRep.. Wweleh. 
SOURS DARTS: 6 J. Alfred Taylor*.. 2... Dem. .Fayetteville. 
1C.A. topes anusr on" .Rep... Sioux Falls, ree cee 
2 Royal C. Johnson*.. Rep... Aberdeen. 3 at: s Ma 
3 William Williarmson*., .Rep...Custer. 2 eae eee Cooper*. . tae 2 ae nece es 
TENNESSEE. © > ~~ —~*«| 2 EGward Voigt*........ nay is 
P \ 3 John M. Nel ons meron Rep... Madison. 
ee te CeCeN: +: er eee 4 John C. Schafer*... >! ./Rep..: Milwaukee. 
2 J. Will Taylor*........ Rep... La Follette. 5 Victor L, Berger*. .... Soc... Milwaukee. 
3 8. D. McReynolds* . 28 Pieper: hs aaa 6 Florian Lampert*... |. Rep...Oshkosh. 
: c ul Se ie Phe Sam 7 Joseph D. Beck*.......Rep... Viroqua. 
-Dem. "Nashville." 8 Edward E. Browne*.... Rep... Waupaca. 
anit arate ; 9 George J. Schneider*: Rep... Appleton. 
3 Edward B. eee Ree Baatianion. 10 James A. Frear* Rep... Hudson. 
ordon Browning ; -Hun . > het pa Oe ais re 
9 Finis J. Garrett*.......Dem..Dresden. 11 Hubert H. Peavey*....Rep...Washburn. 
10 Hubert F. Fisher*..... Dem. .Memphis. WYOMING. 
' ‘ : Ai Large. 
_ 1 Bugene Black* oid aheeis Charles E. Winter*.,...Rep...Casper. 
aera 6 Banda ‘ iF _ ALASKA, Delegate— 
Sam Rayburn* . ee : ; Dan A. Sutherland*....Rep...Fairbanks. 
patton Me Sumners*. Aci Es HAWAII, Delegate— 
uther ohnson*....Dem.,.Corsicana. } 
Clay Stone Briggs*..... Dem. .Galveston. William P. Jarrett..... Dem. .Honolulu. 
Daniel E. Garrett*.....Dem.,Houston. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Resident Commisstoners— 
Joseph J. Mansfield*...Dem..Columbus, Isauro Gabaldon....... Nat... Nueva Ecija. 
ae nears Ate agin e+ ane Pedro Guevara........ Nat.. .Santa Cruz. 
GtrEShanec ene ce PORTO RICO, Resident Commissioner— 
Pcie tera iO Ce pig toh ga Felix Cordova Davila...Union. . Manat, 


14 Harry M. Wurzbach*...Rep.. in. Clerk of the House—Wm. T- ler Page, Rep., Md. 


*Served in the 68th Congress! +Served in previous Congress. 

Mrs. Florence Prag Kahn, Rep., was Se Feb. 17, ee) in the Fourth California District to suc- 
ceed her husband, Julius Kahn, who died Dec. 18, 1924. L. Bowles, Rep., was elected in the Second 
Massachusetts District to succeed George B. Ghuarekill, who died July 1, 1925. ‘Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 


VERMONT. H ct Gy 
24 | 1 ey Elbert 9. B ham...,..Rep...St. ‘Albatign 
25 Henry W. Te oe 2 Ernest W. Gibson*....:Rep...Brattleboro. 
26 ‘Thomas W. Philips jr*. Rep... fi VIRGINIA. wh 
R [ 1 Schuyler Otis Bland*...Dem. _Newport News. 4 


Rep., was elected June 30, 1925, to succeed her husband, John Jacob Rogers, who died March 28, 1925. aims, who i 
©) 


_ L. Hooper, Reps was elected Aug. 18, in the Third Michigan District to succeed Arthur B. Willi 


died May 1, 1925. Stewart H. ‘Appleby, Rep., was elected Nov. 3, 1925, in the Third New Jersey D istrict 
to succeed ‘T, Frank Appleby, who died’ Dec. '13, 1924. John W. ‘Moore, eter og was elected Nov. 3 in the 
Third Kentucky District to succeed Robert Y. ‘Thomas, Jr., who died Sept. 3, 1925. 

Andrew J. Kirk, Rep: was elected Feb. 13, 1926, in the Tenth Kentucky igo to muccend John W. 
panagley, resigned, Jan 1, 1926. Harry L. Engleb ght, Vem., was elected Nov. 2, 1926, in the Second 


elected Noy. 2, 1926, in the Bighth Massachusetts gegint to succeed Harry I. Thayer, who died March 
10, 1926. Richard J. Welch, Rep., was elected Nov. 1926, in the Fifth California District to pacores 
Lawrence J. Flaherty, who died June 13, ee youn 2 Cochran, Dem., was elected Nov. 2, 1926, in 
Eleventh Missouri District to succeed Harry B. Hawes, who resigned Oct. 15, 1926. Charles E. "ruler, 
Rep., of the Twelfth Illinois District, died on June 25, 1926. 

‘The House of Representatives of the 69th ‘Congress consists of 435 members. The composition of the 
House is: Republicans, 247; Democrats, 182; Farmer Laborites, 3; Socialists, 2; vacancy, 1 


SENATE COMMITTEES, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS, AS OF DEC. 8, 1926. 


Chairmen of Committee of the Senate (all Re- | Interoceante Canals—Edge, N. J.; Interstate Com- 


publicans)—Agriculture and Foresiry—C. L. McNary, | merce—Watson, Ind.; Irrigation, and Reclamattcn-- 
Ore.; Appropriations—F. Warren, Wyo.; Audit and | Phipps, Colo.; Judictary—N orris, Ma, Library— 


Fess, Ohio; Manufactures—W eller, M 
Control of Contingent Expenses—H. Keyes, N. H. Miltary’ Affairs—Wadsworth it., Y: 


Banking and Currency—McLean, Conn.; Civil | and Mining—Oddie, Nev.; Naval 4 ‘a wont 
Service—P. Hl. Dale, Vt.; Claims-—Means, Col.: | Me. is cit sic PNNanal Ajpatis Bate, 
Commerce—Jones, Wash.;’ District of Columbia— 

Capper, Kan.; Education and Labor—Couzens, Mich.; 
Enrol Bills—Greene Vt.; Expenditures in Ex- 
ecutive Departments-——Reed Pa.; Finance—Smoot, 
Utah; Foreign Relattons—Borah, Idaho; AE Sag rth 
tion—Johnson, Cal.; Indian Asfalee ae e las | Willis,” 


fornia District to succeed John BE. Raker, who died Jan. 23, 1926. ee we ’Dallinger, Rep, was 


Pe 


$ 
2 
5 
: 
4 


Bator ty aolbt 


ot receding name. Salary 
@) ice TProsident Charles C. Doves, R., of Tics, salary, $15,000. 
n., care: George H. , Mogens: ‘R., of Ni ew Hampshire; Secretary, Edwin P, ah 


Aighana. _ P. O. Address. 
1931. .J. Thos. Heflin, D Lafayette. 
_ 1933. .Hugo Black, D .......,Birmingham. 
3) ? ‘Arizona. i 
1929. .Henry F, Ashurst,,D)i:..... . Prescott. 
_ 1933. .Carl Hayden, D pee . Phoenix. 
Arkansas. 
1923. .Thaddeus H. Caraway, D -Jonesboro. . 
1981. Joseph T. Robinson, D....... Little Rock. 
. Caltfornia. 
r 1929. .Hiram W. Johnson, R........ San Francisco. 
2 1933. .Samuel M. “Shortridge, R......Menlo. Park. 
a : 1Oaler ade: pare 
gp LUSL G. CpBhinns (Ris c.c5 tees Denver. 
--—- 1933. Charles W. Qiegacean) Pine Denver. 
is ; Connecticut. 4 WERS 
By 1929. .George P. McLean, R........ Simsbury. 
? 1933. - Hiram Bingham, R.......... New Haven. 
ee De aware. 
4; ste “Thomas F. Bayard, Dense. es Wilmington. 
 -:1931. .T. Coleman du Pont, Re ag . Wilmington. 
s ? Florida. 
1929. Park Trammell; D. ... 0s: Lakeland. 
‘ 1933. ‘Duncan’ U. Fletcher, D..- ... Jacksonville. 
‘ Georgia. } 
- 1933. .Wal: Fr. George, D....... _... Vienna, 
1981... W. Sl siya / hie o ierdas erate Ge Cedartown. 
. : Tdaho. 
-_--«: 1933. .Frank R. Gooding, R......... Gooding. 
--:1931.. William E. Borah, R......... Boise. 
; a T linots. 
9 .. Char es §S. Deneen, R........ Chicago. 
j . Frank L. Smith, R......... . -Dwight. 
: Indiana. ; 
. Arthur R. Robinson, R....... Indianapolis. 
. dames E. Watson, R......... Rushville. 
Towa. 
. Smith W. Brookbart, R....... Washington. 
.-Daniel F. Steck, D.......... - Ottumwa, A 
Kansas. 
. Charles Curtis, R........+++. Topeka. 
. Arthur Capper, Bi cere »...Lopeka. 
© Kentucky. 
..Fred M. Sackett, R..... Boros Louisviile. 
. Alben W. “Barkley, Bee aeenret Paducah. 
Louisiana. 
1933. .Edwin S. Broussard, D....... New Iberia. 
1931. .Joseph E. Ransdell, Pp. ae ..L. Providence. 
i Maine. 
1929. . Frederick Hale, R....... Rene Portland. 
_ 1931... Arthur R. Gould, R. ...-.i.02- Presque Isle. 
-, ee Maryland. : 
1929. . William Cabell Sgbsoc D......Baltimore. 
1933. .Millard E. Tydings, D........ Havre de Grace 
t Massachuseits. 
1931, . Frederick H. a EUs diepayare Springfield. 
1929, .David I. Walsh, D Rea seed trot Fiteh urs. 
Michigan. 
1929. . Woodbridge N. Ferris, D..... Big Rapids. 
1931.. Aone Couzens, Ri... eto Detroit. 
i Minnesota. 
1929.. Henrik Shipst Farm-Lab. .Minneapolis. 
1931..Thomas D. Schall, R......... Excelsior. 
Misstsstont 
-1929..Hubert D. prephens, © BD Nhs ie New pens. 
1931..Pat Harrison, D............- Gulfport, 
Missouri. 


E _James A. Reed, D. 
. Har 


. Kansas City. . 


ry B. Hawes, D .8t. Louis, 


in 283} aS Wa eee 


: ; 1931. 
er of nate rs 96. Re licans, 48; Democrats, 47; Farmer-Labor,. 
ee i oe of 1924 first occupied by Smith W. 
., who was seated by Senate on April 13, 1926. David I 
tape later Senator ears Cabot, Lodge, R., ‘of Mass., | which 
er, R 


‘Terms Senators. 
Expire. Nebraska. 
1929. .Robert B. Howell, R 
, 1931. .George W. Norris, R os 
tea: Nevada. lage 
.Key Pittman,,D:......06.s45 “Tonopah. 
1933. .Tasker L. Oddie, RB... 1.1... Reng.) 0 
New Hampshtre. LR Fea 
1931..Henry W. Keyes, ex Caen each Capeeh? 
1933. .George H. Moses, R.......... Concord. 
New Jersey. i ‘ th : 
1929. Edward I. Egwaras. DD cure ade: enton.» a Y 
1931..Walter BE. Edge, R....... Se “Atlantle City. 
New Mexico. ne os 
1929. Anarend AY JONES, Dies Saas E. Las Ve as. 
1931. ‘Sam G. Bratton, D..2 20.1.0! Santa Fe Sid 
New York. | ert i 
1929. Royal S, Copeland, D........ N.Y. City. \ Sos 
1933..Robert F. Wagner, D........ N.¥.:Clty. 
; mh Carolina. t a? tz fy 
1933. .Lee S Overman, D........... Salisbury. — 
1931. .Furnifold MeL. ‘aeameas, D...New Bern. 4) 
North Dakota. oe 
1929..Lynn J. Frazier, R- ie = 
1933..Gerald P. Nye, R-...... goes -. ,Cooperstown. 
u FORM... 5 , 
1929. ‘gineon DFR ORR o.oo ie uae Yellow Springs 
1933. . Frank B. Willis, Rio... 0.2.0. Delaware. = ; 
\ Oklahoma. t kg 
1931..W. B. Pine, Rieweeeses sees Okmul; eee. 
1933. . Elmer Thomas, D.... 212.211! Medicine Park y: 
"Oregon. os 
1931. .Charles L. McNary, R. ; Salem. 4 
1933. . Frederick Steiwer, R.........Pendleton. 
Pennsyloanta. : 
1929, . David A. Reed, R........+...Pittsburgh, © 
1933. . William 8. Vare, Ro... css. . - Philadelphia. 
- Rhode Island. ( 
1929. .Peter.G. Gerry, D. 4B . . Warwick. in Tay 
1931. . Jesse H. Metcalf, He eaauiese Providence. = = = — 
South Carolina. { a 
1933. .Bllison D. Smith, D.....,.... Florence. + 
1931..Coleman L, Blease, D........ Columbia. : 
South Dakota. i 
1933. .Peter Norbeck, R...........- Redfield. 
| 1931..W. H. McMaster, R........- Pierre. : Ps 
Tennessee. 2 aes ‘ 
1929. .Kenneth D. McKellar, D..... Memphis. - 
1931..Lawrence D. Tyson, Dn the . Knoxville. ‘ 
; Texas. re cei 
1929. Earle B. Mayfield, D......... Austin. - h 
1931..Morris Sheppard, D.......... Texarkana. 
Utah. i* 
1929...Wm. A. King, Dero isis ee Salt Lake City, 
1933. .Reed Smoot, R.............. Provo. 
Vermont. i 
1929. .Frank L. renee PR as, casa St. Albans. 
1927. -Porter H. Dale, R ....,...Jsland Pond. 
Pie pinta.” 
1929..Claude A. Swanson, D....... Chatham. 
1931..Carter Glass, D.............. Lynchburg. 
' Washington. ; 
1929. -C- Co TU Diigo. ole hots Spokane. 
1933. - Wesley i; ODES, -EUs) 6 = serene Seattle. 
West Virginia. 
1929..M. M. Neely, D............ . Fairmont. \ 
/1931..Guy D. Goff, R..... eevee eels Clarksburg. 
Wisconsin. 4 
1929. . Robert M. Tal ouptte jr., R...Madison. 
1933. .John J. Blaine, R...........% Boscobe 
Wyoming. \ 
1929. .John B. Kendrick, D......... Sheridan. 


Seer 


The 
‘Brookhart. Ris a 


.Francis EB, Warren, R......: 


SA Goules By was élected at a § ene 
ert M. aine wh F 


id oaonieti t Mi, 


Elected Nov. 2, 1926; terms from March 4. to March 4, 
Clerk of the ‘House of ‘Representatines—W liar oe Page Rep., 


: é % 
Iittnots—Continued. Pit) 


Politics. En oO. inaiieees, | Dist. } ‘ Politics. 
....Dem. .Monroeville. 24 Thomas 8: Williams*., .Rep . . Louisville. 
1 HUT Fanon ....Dem..Montgomery. 25 Edward B. Denison*...Rep..Marion. — 
3) Henry B. Steagall*..... Dem..Ozark. — \ ats, 
‘Lamar Jeffers*........Dem..Anniston. — i At Lar I 6 1 $e 
‘William B. Bowling*: | :Dem. | Lafayette. PiCHGRG Sted soe eee . -Springtie rege ‘ 
6 William B. Oliver*...’..Dem..Tuscaloosa. Henry R. Rathbone :TRep | -Renliworda 
Sibel vow eee Indiana. 
. » Vem., duscumpia. * Re Ev: nsville 
9 George Huddleston*.... Dem. . Birmingham. i Harry E. Rowbottom”..Rep . eva . 
10 William B. Bankhead*..Dem. . Jasper. Z tat ip dealt oe wood*. nal Bree 
Arizona. ; _ 4 Harry C. Canfield*.... . Dem. . Batesville. ay 
_ Lewis D. Douglas...... Dem. . Phoenix. 5 Noble J. Johnson*.....Rep..Terre Haute. — 
Arkansas. ; 2 Richard N. Flliott* . ce .Rep. .Connersville. — 
s ‘William J. Driver*.. 2. Dem. . Osceola. 8 Bae Ee. ee THe: ABALea DORE « 
2 William A. oldtield® ..Dem..Batesyille. . - 9 Fred S. Purnell*....... Rep. .Attica, 
3 John N. Tillman*...... Dem... Fayetteville. 10 Willlam R. Wood*..... Rep. .La Fayette. — 
4 Otis Wingo*. 2... 6.6. Dem. .De Queen. 11 Alpert R. Hall*........ Rep..Marion. 
Di Beant BapOn 5 pate Dem. mietiewvile, 12 David Hoge*... 1.122: Rep. Fort Wayne ; 
6 Jai eed*....... em, Lonoke; 493. Andrew od. Hickey: A he re 
“Tilman B. Parks*...... Dem. .Hope. “Sok mappa me Laas: ie pRED a BT ON 
owa , s 
California. : iam * R leasan : 
ny AG ‘Clarence F: Tear... Dem. .Santa Rosa. Z ers re bea ik da ne ¥ a eeieea : “i 
- 2 Harry L. Englebright*. eres . .Nevada City. 3 T. J. B. Robinson*.... Rep. .Hampton. ; 
3 Charles F. Cutry*..... Rep . .Sacramento. 4 Gilbert N. Haugen*. .. Rep. .Northwood. 
_ 4 Florence P. Kahn*..... Rep. .San Francisco. 5 Cyrenus Cole* *) Rep: [Cedar Rapids. oF 
5 Richard J. Welch*..... Rep. .San Francisco. 6 William It ae “Rep. * - Bloomfield. 
6 Albert E. Carter*...... Rep. .Oakland. "7 Cassius C. Dowell* Rep . .Des Moines 
7 Henry E. ecto» . Rep. .Fresno. 8 Lloyd Thurston*....... "Rep | _Osceol: Rs. 
8 Arthur M. Free*. .-Rep'. .San Jose. ‘ 9 William R. Green*..... eet #5 ae Blutts. 
a en Evan Dis ee news BSB Raa / 140 L. J, Diekingon=....>. Rep. Algona, tae 
OG ORAL. 1s -atslo «os he 6 zy les. ey Wi iogk 2 ae 5 = 
1 Philp D. Swing*. 21. Rep. El Ganteo. 11 William D. Boies*..... Rep . .Sheldon. Fe 
“1 William N, Vaile Pate ys 1 Daniel R. Acthony. jee ep . - Leavenworth. Ac 
illiam aile* so. :. ep. . Denver. . nsas: ps 
_ 2 Charles B. Timberlake*.Rep . .Sterling. ! Z ae pe ae BAECS ts oe woes eee om 
roe Bay ate ie Ba see KHENOD 9s Capea 4 Gomer Hoch*.........Rep. .Marion 33 
ward T. Taylor*...Dem.,Glenwood Springs| 5 James G. Strong*...... . Blue Rapids, a 
, Connecticut. 6 Hays B. White*.. : . Man $ 
1B. Hart/Fenn*.). 2... Rep . . Wethersfield. 7 Clifford R. Hope. . . ‘Garden’ City. Be 
BAe: Richard P. Freeman*...Rep . .New Lonaon. 8 William A. Ayres* -. Wichita. ey 
3 John Q. Tilson*....... Rep . .New Haven. Kentu cy. ; 1 
4 Schuyler Merritt*...... Rep. .Stamford. 1 W. V. Greg: 5 Dem. . Mayfield ee 
Sao eens Glynn*.......Rep. . Winsted. 2 David H. Kancheloe®! /:.Dem.. Madisonville. ein 
ae 3 John W. Moore*....... Dem..Morgantown.: 
Robert G. Houston*...Rep. .Georgetown. 4 Henry D. Moorman.....Dem..Harainsburg. — *" 
nite s Bat H. Thatcher*. Rep. . Louisville. = 
1 pas J. Drane* ....... Dem. . Lakeland. 7 Vireil Chapman* : OL ee PES Ag Peas ~ 
2 R.A. Green*......00.. Dem. . Starke. 8 Ralph Gilbert*. .. 22... Dem. . Shelbyville 
8 PomiA. YOR. i. dscotact. Dem. . Tallahassee. 9 Fred M. Vinson* . .....Dem.. Louisa . ¥ 
4 William J. Sears*...... Dem. . Kissimmee, 10 Kate G. Langley... .. Rep. . Pikesville. BS 
en ia: aeora. -11 John M. Robision*.. ...Rep . .Barbourville. “a, 
7 arles G. Edwards*.. .Dem..Savannah. Louisiana a 
A= SO SOR Cy S Gah eae Dem. . Camilla. : * m..N a, i 
? 3 Charles R. Crisp*...... Dem. . Americus. ¢ big een a eests eee pied Orieane. ac 
“a 4 William C. Wright*....Dem.. Newnan. 3 Whitmell P. Martin*...Dem. “Thibodenie +s 
; 5 Leslie J. Steele.......: Dem. . Decatur. 4 John N. Sandlin*......Dem..Minden. aE: 
6 Samuel Rutherford*... .Dem.. Forsyth. 5 Riley J. Wilson*....... Dem i Rustone ¥ 
ive 7 Malcolm C. Tarver..... Dem. . Dalton. 6 Bolivar E. Kemp*..... Dem... Ainitte 7 x 
: 3 Charles Frange lala Dem. “Athens. 7 Ladislas Lazaro*.......Dem.. Washington 
9 Thomas M. Bell*...... em... esville. { * nx ‘ : 
Aare Gite eee Spe ‘ Milledgeville. 8 James B. Aswell*...... Dem. . Natchitoches. . : 
11 William C. Lankford*..Dem..Douglas. Maine. & : 
12 William W. Larsen*....Dem.. Dublin. 1 Carroll L. Beedy*...... Rep. .Portland. , 
Tani. 4 Weiese = White nf Ot patee . -Lewiston. : 
1 Burton L. French*..... Rep . .Moscow. os Laing 6D ss UB USUD 
y R 
2 Addison T. Smith*! | +! Rep | ‘Twin Falls. 5 a a RR cy 3 
; Tiltnots. Maryland. 7 
1 Martin B. Madden*....Rep. .Chicago. iT. Alan one Dem. . Denton. f 
2 Morton D. Hull*...... Rep . Chicago. 2 Waa Ec Skea. SOR, OMBOme 
3 Elliott W. Sproul*. . || Rep. .Chicago. 3 Vincent L. Palmisano. .Dem. . Baitimore. 
“4 Thomas A. Doyle*..... Dem. . Chicago. . 4 J. Charles Linthicum*. .Dem.. Baltimore. ; 
| 5 Adolph J. Sabath*..... Dem. . Chicago. 5 Stephen W. Gambrill*..Dem..Laurel. d 
8 James T. Igoe vice “Dem. ‘Chicago. 6 Frederick N. Zihlman* .Rep. .Cumberland. 
! r chaelson ep. .Chicago. 7 
‘ 4 Spanley: ) oer weeks Fetes Ea nakO: 1 Allen T, Gimedwern hon aaa ige. 
10 Carl R. Chindblom* . |) Rep ; |Ghicago. q ane 7 poe’. cae eet x Re die Les 
11 Frank R. Reid*....... . Aurora, 4 George R. Stobbs*.:...Rep. ar onGesten: 
12 John T. Buckbee.. . . .Rockford. 5 Edith Nourse Rogers*. Rep . “Lowell. 
y 13 William R. Johnson* . .Freeport. 6 A. Piatt Andrew*...._ RED: Ret Areserest 
14 Jobn ©. Allen*. - . .Monmouth. )} 7 William P, Connery jr. *Dem. Lynn . 
15 Edward J, King -Galesburg. 8 Frederick W. Dallin pera “Cambriaue es 
William BE, Hull* . -Peoria. 9 Charles L. Und derbi. - Somerville, 
17 Homer W. Hall..... . Bloomington. 10 John J. Douglass*. . . : 
18 William P, ose pawl . .Georgetown. 11 Geo. Holden’ Pinktam*. Rep. 
l 19 Charles Adkins*. ... . -_Decatur. 12 James A. Gallivan* 
fj 20 Henry T. Rainey* . . .Carroliton, 13 
21 J. Earl Majory. . | Hillsboro. | 14 Lows A. Frothingt 
2 Ed. M. Irwin . .Belleville. - | 15 Joseph W. 
33 Wiiiam ue Ara -,Robingon, — 16 Charles L. G: 


pareve 7. 
phate ARES 


James C. MeL 

Roy O. Woodruf!®.. ny 
Frank P. eee 
W. Frank Jam ..Rep 
Clarence J. ATcLeod*, . Rep. 


Minnesota. 


fig astings. 
. .Grand Rapids. 


. Bay City. 
Newberry. 
-Hancock. 
. Detroit. 


13 Christopher D. Sultivan* 
14 William I. Sirovich 


p. .East Lansing. 18 John F. Carew* . 
>. .Lapeer. 119 Sol Bloom*.....! 
. Saginaw. 

Muskegon. 


25. J. Te Me Walnwright* 
26 Hamilton Fish jr.*.. 
27 Hareourt J. Pratt, . 


4 Baresi 
James a Commi: ty 2 

6 George A. 

7G 


+ Fad ep! 
Pe iaer | Re Dp: 
Rep 


eh Politics. 


“0, 


Dem. Nee 


Rep. 
aoe 


1 Allen J. Furlow*....... Rep . .Rochester. 28 Parker Corning*....... 
2 Frank Clague*........ ep . .Redwood Falls. 29 James 8S. ones 1 
3 August H. Andresen*...Rep . .Red Wing. 30 Frank Crowther* ...... 
4 Melvin J. Maas........ Rep . .St. Paul. 31 Bertrand H. Snell*..... 
5 Walter H. Newton*....Rep. .Minneapolis. 32 Thaddeus C. Sweet*... 
6 Harold Knutson*...... ee -St. Cloud. 33 Fred’k M. Davenport*.. 
yr Oude aes 8 ety ile . Benson. 34 John D. Clarke: gir Rep. “Fraser. ; 
8 .. Proctor. 35 Walter W. Magee*.....Rep. ‘Syracuse. 
9C . Crookston. 36 John Taber*.......... Rep. .Auburn. “ 
10 .Cambridge. 37 Gale H. Stalker*....... Rep. .Plmira. 
: 138 Meyer Jacobstein*..... Dem..Rochester. — 
1d Asta rea TA 39 Arguigie: Sanders*....Rep. .Stafford. 4 
a Bhar Midi 40 S. Wallace Dempsey*.. .Rep. . Lockport. 
2 1..Blue Mountain. 41 Clarence MacGregor* . -Rep . Buffalo. 
3 a. »Gaaenroad, 2 iene M. Mead*. . de ae Dem. - Buffalo. 
5 Meri al am 3 Daniel A. Reed*.......Rep. .Dunkirk. 
aur j s 
iGlor Norah Caroling. : 
7 Percy E. Quin*.. .. McComb. 1 Linas a 
e : 7 + ay Warten*......Dem..Was mn. 
8 James W. Collier’ -. Vicksburg. 2 John H, Kerr*........ Dem. . Warrenton. 
; Mis 4ssourt, 3 Charles L. Abernethy*..Dem..New Bern. 

‘1 M. A. Romjue*.,......Dem..Macon. | 4 Edward W. Pou*...... Dem. “Smithfield. 

2 Ralph F. Lozier*...... em.. Carrollton. 5 Charles M. Stedman*...Dem. .Greensboro. 
3 Jacob L, Milligan*..... Dem. . Richmond. 6 Homer L. Lyon*....... Dem... iteville, 

4 Charles L. Faust*.. hoe . -St. Joseph. 7 William C. Hammer*...Dem..Asheboro. 

5 George H. Combs jr... .Dem.. Kansas City. 8 Robert L. Doughton* ..Dem. . Laurelsprings. 
6 C. C. Dickinson*...... Dem. . Clinton. 9 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem. .Gastonia. 

7 Samueb'c. Fedo Sis oe ieee Fayette. 10 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem. - Asheville. 

8 William L. Nelson*. Dem. . Columbia. ‘ 
9 Clarence Cannon*..... Dem. }Elsberry. North Dakota. 

10 Henry F. Wiedringhaus. Rep.. .St. Louis. 1 Olger B. Burtness*.... . Rep. .Grand Forks. 
11 John J. Cochran*...... Dem. .St. Louis. 2 Thomas Hall*......... ep. .Bismarck. 
12 ig * Cc. SR Aaa sare Rep. .St. Louis. 3 James H. Sinclair*..... Rep . .Kenmare. 

ag Ta yr aeaiprigtitt. Late pe iene. Onto 

ames em. onephan. Saker 
15 Joe J. Manlove*....... Rep . .Joplin. Z ees Jon wornh ep -Cineinnati. 
16 Thomas L. Rubey*. ...Dem..Lebanon. 3 Roy G. Fitzgerald* ... Rep. “Dayton, 
Montana. 4 W. T. Fitzgerald*.. -Rep . .Greenville. 
1 John M. Mivanhs*....... Dem. . Missoula. 5 Charles J. Thompgon*. . Rep. . Defiance. 
2 Sentt Leavitt*.........Rep. .Great Falls. 6 Charles C. Kearns*....Rep. .Amelia. 
os ee i ae to ye rn TSS aie = Dp. Bs 
s € = r ChEre ses em..Marion. | 
1 John H. Morehead*. ... Dem. . Falls City. 5 Wow, Chalaiera® rel Rep . Toledo. 
2 Willis G. Sears* ....... Rep . .Omaha. 10 Thomas A. Jenkins*...Rep. .Ironton. © 
3 Edgar Howard*....... Dem. .Columbus. 11 Mell G. Underwood*...Dem..New Lexington. - 
4 5 an N. Norton... .... Dem. . Polk. 12 John C. Speaks*...:... Rep. .Columbus. 
5 A. C. Shallenberger*. . .Dem. . Alma. ‘| 13 James T. Begg*.:..... Rep . .Sandusky. 
6 Robert G. Simmons*...Rep. .Scottsbluff. 14 Martin L. Davey*.....Dem..Kent. 
Nevada : 4 ee Bed enone 58 seer es wep : ae 
* 6 ohn MecSweeney* .....Dem.. Wooster. 
Samuel S. Arentz*..... Rep . .Simpson. 17 Ww illiawn M. Moz gant. “Rep . uNewark. 
New Hampshire. 18 Frank*Murphy*....... Rep. .Steubenville. 
1 Fletcher Hale*........ Rep . . Laconia. 19 John G, Cooper*......,Rep. «Youngstown. 
‘2 Edward H. Wason*....Rep. ‘Nashua. \ 20 Charles A. Mooney*. . .Dem. ‘Cleveland. 
NEA Jers ey 21 Robert Crosser* .. . "0 .Dem. Depart 
1 Charles A. Wolyerton...Rep . .Camden. 22 Theodore E. Burton* ...Rep. .Cleveland. 
2 Isaac Bacharach*...... Rep. “Atlantle ph \ Oklahoma. 
3 Harold G. Hoffman. ...Rep. .South Ambo: 1 Everette B. Howard}... Dem. . Tulsa. 
4 Charles A. Eaton* -» Rep « ‘North Plainfield. 2 William W. Hastings*. . Dem. .'Tahlequah. 
4 Ernest R. Ackerman*...Rep . -Plainfie 3 Wilbur Cartwright.....Dem..MeAlester. 
6 Randolph Perkins*.....Rep. Woodie Lake, 4 Tom D. MeKeown*....Dem..Ada. 
7 George N. Seger*...... Rep . . Passaic. 5 F. B. Swank*......... Dem. . Norman. 
aul J. Moore......... Dem.. Newark. 6 Jed Johnson........... em. . Anadarko. 
9 Franklin W. Fort*..... Pp. -Hast Orange. 7 James V. McClintic*... Dem. .Snyder. 
10 Frederick R. Lehlbach*.Rep . .Newark. 8 M. C. Garber*........ p. .Pnid. 
: Oscar L, ae der Heide*.Dem.. West New York. i : ? 
pee pat ..Jersey City. Wi ven 


de pha, 
Bei phia. 
: “Bhlladerphia: 
-Philaaelphia. 


4 t Chester. 
.Langhorne. . 


) ‘Laneaster. 


. Scranton. 
Wilk thes Barre. ; 


\ 44 


it tte 


Pennsywanta—Continued, 
| Politics. P. oO. ‘hitarede 
. Rep. - Pottsville. . 
Rep. .Sinking Spring. » 
Canton. 


Pane: Palmer. 
A Robert G. Bushon: 
15° Louis T. MoFadden* . 


16 Edgar R. Kiess*..... Rep. . Williamsport. 
17. Frederick W. asrady Rep . .Mount Carmel. 
48 Edward M. Beers*.....Rep. .Mount Union. 
19° . ._Harrisburg. 
. .Ebensburg. 
21) .Altcona. 
22 Franklin Menges* , .. .. York. 
23' J. Mitchell Chase... . . Clearfield. 
ee Samuel A. Kendall*. . ; tA Nal peed 
enry W. Temple*. . .Was 
38 Rg “Howard Swick.... . .Beaver als. 
i a 27 Nathan L. Strong*.. . Brookville. 
28 Thomas C. Cochran Mercer. 
| 29, Milton W. Shreve*... . .Hrie. 
: ago mbna Kent} . Bangor. 
5 dam M. Wyant*. Greensburg. 
. Be) Ban hen G. Porter . Pittsburgh 


35 Harry A. Este: as 
36 Guy E. Campbeli*: ars 


’ 2 Richard e Aldrich*.... 


part xy the Sane of 1925 was not sald be 1926. > 


Rep. . ‘Pittsburgh. 
Rep. .Pittsburgh. 
.Rep. ‘Crafton. 

: Rhode Island. 

1 Clark Burdick*........ R 


Rep. . ick. 
3 Louis Monast........ .Rep. .Pawtucket. 
South Carolina, 
oy Thomas 8. McMillan*. .Dem. .Charleston. 
‘2 Butler B. Hare*....... Dem. . Saluda. 
- 3 Fred H. Dominick*....Dem..Newberry. 
4 John J. McSwain*. - Dem. . Greenville. 


5 William F, Stevenson*.. Dem. .Cheraw. 
6 Allard H. Gasque*..... Dem. . Florence. 
7 Hampton P. Fulmer*...Dem..Orangeburg. 
South Dakota. 
‘1 C. A. Christopherson*. .Rep . .Sioux Falls. 
2 Royal C. Johnson*..... Rep. .Aberdeen. 
3 William Williamson*. .: Rep . .Custer. 
. Tennessee. } 
1 B. Carroll Reece*,..... Rep. .Butler. 
2 J. Will Taylor*........ Rep. .La Follette. 
3 8. D. one rece Dem, . Chattanooga. 
_ 4 Cordell Hull*.......... em. . Carthage. 
6 Edwin L. Davis*....... Dem. . Tullahoma, 
_ 6 Joseph W. Byrns*..... . Dem. . Nashville 


7 Edward BE. Eslick*..... Dem. . Pul: 


8 Gordon Browning*.. .. Dem. . Huntingdon. 
9 Finis J. Garrett*..|.. |_| Dem_. Dresden. 
10 Hubert F. Fisher*’. ./ Dem. . Memphis 
Texas. 
1 Eugene Black*. . ..Dem 


2 John C. Box*.......))Dem. ‘Jacksonville. 


3 Morgan G. Sanders* . .. Dem, .Canton. 
4 Sam Rayburn*........ em. . Bonham. 
5 Hatton W. Sumners*.. .Dem..Dallas. 


6 Luther A. Johnson*.... . -Corsicana. 
7 Clay Stone Briggs*..... Dem. . Galveston. 


8 Daniel E. Garrett*.....Dem, 
9 Joseph J. Mansfield*...Dem. 
10 James P. Buchanan*...Dem.. 
11 Tom Connally*, ....... Dem.. 1 
12 Fritz G. Lanham*..,.. Dem. . Fort Worth. 


13 Guinn Williams*,...... Dem. . Decatur. 


*Served in the 69th Congress. 
House of Re} Se etives of the 
1s: Republicans, 


dees in a previous Congress. 
Oth Congress consists of 4 Bi epee: 
38; Democrats, 194; Farmer-Labor, 2; Socialist, 


Don B. Colton*....... Rep 
Elmer O. Peinarasode, ees 


Vermont. 
Elbert S. Brigham*....Rep. 
Ernest W. Gibson*.....Rep. 


Vir pte nia. 

Schuyler Otis Bland*...Dem. Newport News. 
Joseph’ 'T. Deal*....... Dem. . Norfolk. 
Andrew J. Montague*. .Dem. ‘Richmond. 
Patrick Henry Drevin Dem. . Petersburg. 
Joseph Whitehead*....Dem,.Chatham. — 
Clifton A. Woodrum*. ..Dem. . Roanoke. j 
Thomas W. Harrison*. .Dem..Winchester. 
R. Walton Moore* fy Dem. . Fairfax. - ‘ 
evens GC. Peery. ies Dem..Tazewell. 

. St. George Pacem .Dem. . Lexington. 

Washington. Eee oe 

J as F. Miller*........ Rep. .Seattle. 
Bolte f .Bellingham, 
Vista pee a Rep. .Hoquiam. 


p.. Vernal, S : 
.Salt Lake City. — 


toe 


-St. Albans. 
. Brattleboro. 


Noe 


= 
COODNMEPWNH 


Couche 
cee 
a es 
Ky 
: 
° 
B 
* 


Sam B. Hill*..........Dem.. Waterville. 
West Vegan. 


1 Carl G. Bachmann*. ...Rep. . Wheeling. 
2 Frank L. pamonnrs’ x --Rep . .Morgantown. | 
3 William S. O’Brien . pe . Buckhannon. i 
4 James A. Hughest.. Rep. .Huntington. 
5 James French Strother*. ee . Welch. 
6 E. T. England......... Rep . .Charleston. 
Wisconsin. 
1 He Allen Cooper*...Rep . . Racine. 
2 Charles A. Kading..... Rep. .Sheboygan, 
3 John M. Nelson*. . 
4 John C, Schafer* . 
5 Victor L. Berger*. 
6 Floriant Lampert* -Rep . .Oshkosh. 
7 Joseph D. Beck*....... Rep. . Viroqua. 
8 Edward E. Browne* ...Rep. .Waupaca. 
| 9 George J. Schneider*...Rep. .Appleton. 
10 James A. Frear*....... Rep . .Hudson, 
11 Hubert H. Peavey*....Rep..Washburn. 


ng. 
.-Rep. .Casper. 
ALASKA Delegate, 
Dan A. Sutherland*....Rep. .Juneau. 
HAWAII—Delegate. 

William P. Jarrett .....Dem.. Honolulu. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Resident Commisstoners. 
Isauro Gabaldon....... Natl. . Nueva Ecija. _ 

Pedro Guevara. ....... Natl. .Santa Cruz. 


eres 
Charles E- ae 


.-Rep..Walla Walla. - 


2a 


2A 


Dae! 


he kee a term of three years, beginning March 


* 


PORTO RICO—Resident Commissioner. 
Felix Cordova Davila. ..Union.Manati. 


ae tor a term of four years, beginning March 4, 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF FARM EQUIPMENT. 


The Department of Commerce announced, Aug. 9 
1926, that, according to data collected at the annual 
¢anvass of manufacturers of farm equipment, the 
total value of such oq ipment made in 1925 
amounted to $383,736,736, an increase of 18.7 
per cent. as compared with $323,367, ries in 1924, 
and of 5.2 per ene over $364,854,106 in 1923. 

‘The production values for the more iottant 
classes of farm equipment. for 1925 were as _fol- 
lows: Farm tractors and traction engines, $120,558,- 
518; harvesting machinery (not including haying 
machinery), $28,418,503; machines for preparing 
crops for market or use (threshers, ensilage cutters, 


corn huskers, corn shellers, hay presses, feed grind- 
ders, etc:), $27,696,672; plows and isters, $23,- 
644,833; tivators and weeders, $17,539,173; 


ha; ing machinery, $15,457,022. 


ales of farm equipment ‘Dy manufacturers for 
domestic use in 1925 ii ovaeric | $332,845,204, as 
siete $277,924,547 in 192 sales for export 
in 1925 am ounted to $64,934,212, as against $51 
988,372 in 1924. (The total’ of the domestic and 
export sales is not identical with the value of farm 


equipment manufactured, for the reason that a pare f 


of the production of 1924 was sold in 1925 and 


The number of farm tractors and traction e ines 
msnufactured in the United States decreased 
135,210 in 1923 to 119,626 in 1924, but ineresded 1 %o 
167,640 in 1925. Grain binders show a decrease 
in production from 55,731 in 1924 to 42,405 in 1925, 
together with an increase in uel from 48,323 in 
the earlier to 61,062 in the later year. eee 
a decrease from 126,448 in 1924 to 112,299-in 19 28 
in the number of mowers manufactured was 
companied by an increase trom 112,462 ae 118,120 
in the number sold; and a decrease m_ 537,595 
in 1924 to 516,408 in in 1925 ‘in in the production of 
moldboard plows of all as accompanied 


types ‘Ww: 
by an increase from 558,074 to 577,900 in the sales” 


of such plows. 


ieee have been pronounced increases from year 
ear since 1922 in the production of corn binders, - 


Lhe machine- units, and windmills, and since 


1923 in the production of house water-supply 
systems. 
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«| Pri, | 
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23/24 
30/31). 
5} '6| 7 
13/14 
9/20/21 
27/28 
4) 5/67 
11}12|13 
18]19|20}: 
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THE SEASONS. \ 

shorter than the nights. In December the North 

Spring Pole is tilted 23° 27’ away from the sun and the 
nights in the northern hemisphere are longer than 

the days; at the same time the nights in the southern 

hemisphere are shorter than the days. be 

; h The heating influence of the sun increases with 

ene the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 

at noon. - The greatest daily accession of heat is, 


the] 
Th 


q In those months ore 
the equinoxes, equal the 
i ‘world over. I teed 23° 


Day of the Week. 


Day of| Day of| Day of Day. of| Day of 
Month.|H. M@. S,||Month.\H. M. 5] Month.|H. M. S.||Month.\H. M. s.j|\Month.lz. a. s. 
POSS DES (RAE ER a SY BRT SE Pick aE AE naan, —_——$—$—— } |__| — 
a Pe ATS Bees 8 12 6 36) 14 12 8 59!) 20 112 11 0| 26 112 12 33 
fs Q |12" (3° 63 CU Mii) A le ee nse Be 4 21 {12 11 17)| 27 |12 12 46 
by -3 112 4 21)) 10 |12 7 26)| 16 [12 9 42)) 92 112 11 34]| 28 |12'12 58 
cf 4 112 4 49) 11 112 7 50] 17 |12 10 31 23 |12 11 50}} 29 |12 13 10° 
1 5 |12 5 16) 12 12 8 14]! 18 |12 10 9@[| 24 l12 12 5) 30 |12 13 20° 
mB. 112. Baal As T1988 37 19 |12 10 41]} 25 |12 12 20l| 31 lig 13 30 
M 7 U2 6 10 A hgee Bayt 
TWILIGHT. 
Places. ae Beg., A. M.|/Ends, P. M.) Jan. )Beg., A. M./Ends, P. M| Jan, Beg, A. M.|JEnds, PM” 
H. M. H. M. HM. | H.M. |. | 4.M. | HM. 
Boston... | 11 648 | 619 |711 6 48: }-6 98 lex) Sag) ates 
New York! 1 5 46 6 22 Il 5 46 6. 30 Qi & 44 6 40 
‘Wash’ton.| 1 | 5 43 624 {11] 5 44 6 32/21] 5 42 6 42 
~ Charleston| 1 | 5 35 | 6 33'111| 536 | 6 40 |91| 535 | 6 48 
* MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
‘4 New Moon............. eS fe 3% p M. | Full Moon Cd Mp M. 
is WArtGR eh es ok open eet + | Las See We ik et $6 SRM 
Moris Stars—Mercury, bata, ne | Jovening Beers Vedihis Mars, Ju aN Mm ne 


<j Fs . 
- Calendar for 
Boston, 
New England, ~ 
fy N. Y. State, | 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
N. and S. Dak 
Washington, and ~ 
Oregon. 
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Sun 
|} Rises. 


443) 5 All 71 
444) 6 9]1 71 
4 44] sets.|| 71 
445| 544/) 71 
446) 655|| 71 
447| 8 7 71 
4 48) 921]) 71 
4 49/10 33}) 71 
4 50/11 44]| 7.1 
451) Eee 
4 52/12 55|| 71 
453| 2 4// 71 
454) 3 12|| 71 
455] 4 20]) 71 
4 56| 5 24// 71 
4 58] 6 23)/ 71 
4 59lrises.|| 7 1 
5 5 45) 71 
5 6 47)}|.7 1 
5 747)| 71 
5 8 47)! 71 
5 945]| 71 
5 10 43}; 71 
5 11 42)} 71 
5 See yy 
5 41\| 7 1 
5 41}| 71 
5 444) 7 1 
5 49|) 71 
5 Me 


mS) 
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ssouri, Kansas, 
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Nevada, and 

| Central California, 


Sets. |R. & S. 
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SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 
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Texas, New | 
‘- Arizona, and 
|| Southern California. 
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Sets, 
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" Calendar for 


aay t a 
OE We oad ___ Boston, . Calendar for — 
SR et New England, Connecticut, _ Washington, 
Ss in & __N. Y. State, | Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alaba: 
: Michigan, Wisconsin, ||. Indiana, Illinois, — Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, — 
3 e N.and 8. Dakota, || Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
S i) W: ‘ton, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and _ Arizona, and _ 
Ss = Oregon, Northern California. Centra} California. Southern California. 
i® 
eat) > 2 | Lf 
ZB 3 Sun Sun | Moon Sun Sun | Moon Sun Sun , Moon \\\ Sun Sun | Moon 
aay A Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. &S. 


H. M.\H. 
711) 516! 6 50|| 7 7| 5 20) 6 44\|| 6 56) 5 32) 6 27° 

710] 5 18|sets.|| 7 6] 5 22] sets.|| 6 55) 5 33} sets. 
3/Th m 13 7 9|519| 7 11 7 6| 5231 7 5|| 6 54) 534) 715_ 
4\Fr 712 7 8| 520) 817|| 7 5| 524) 8 20|| 6 54| 5 35) 82 
(5/Sa_ 710} 51 7 -7| 522) 932/17 41525 
6S 7 9/520 7 6| 523/10 43]| 7 3] 5 26/1 

7M © 7 8| 521 7 5| 524 7 2| 52711 37 

8|Tu ZT Boab, 7 4| 5 25). Fe VAS 2905 ¢ 38}... 

9) W 7 6| 524 7 3| 526 7 0| 530/21 2 39 
10/Th. 7 4) 525) 7 21528 6 58} 531] 2 9|| 6 40 

11/Fr - 7 3| 526). % 0} 5 29) < 6 57| 5 32] 3 13]| 6 41 
12|Sa 7 21527 6 59] 5 30 6 56} 5 33) 4 12|| 6 47) 5 42]. 
43/5 ‘5 7 1|529 6 58| 532 6 55| 5 34] 5 6|| 6 46) 5 43 
14|M . 6 59] 530 6 57| 533 6 54| 5 35] 5 52|| 6 45) 5 44 
15|Tu | 6 58] 531 6 55| 534 6 53| 5 37] 6 34|| 6 44) 5 45 
16|W 6 57| 5 33}ri 654) 5 35lrises.|| 6 51] 5 38jrises.|| 6 43) 5 46Iri 
17\Th 6 55| 5 34 6 53] 53 6 50| 5 39] 6 41]| 6 42) 5 46 
18|Fr 6 54| 535 6 51] 53 6 49} 5 40] 7 38|| 6 41] 5 47 
19/Sa_- || 6 52) 536 6 50| 539 6 48] 5 41] 8 35|| 6 40) 5 48 
2015 6 51| 538 6 49] 5 40 6 46| 5 42| 9 31|| 6 39] 5 49 
21M - || 6 49] 539 6 47| 5 41 6 45| 5 43/10 29]| 6 38] 5 50 
22\Tu 6 48] 5 40 6 46] 5 42 6 44) 5 44/11 27|| 6.37] 5 51 
23)W - 6 46] 5 41). 6 44) 5 43}. 6 42| 5 45].. ..|| 6 36] 551 
24|/Th 6 45| 5 43 6 43] 5 44! 6 41! 5 46/12 27|| 6 35) 5 52 
25|\Fr 6 43] 5 44 6 42| 5 46 6 40] 5 48] 1 29]| 6 34] 5 53) 
26|Sa 6 42) 5 45 6 40| 547 6 38| 5 49] 2 31|| 6 32] 5 54 
27'S 6 40| 5 46 6 39] 5 48 6 37| 5 50} 3 32]| 6 31] 5 55 
28|M. 6 39] 5 48 6 37| 549 6 35| 5 51] 4 29|| 6 30] 5 56 


Day -of Day of Day of Day of| , Day of| — 

Month.|z. M. S.j\|/Month.|H. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S. Month,|Z. M. 5. Month.|H. M.S. 
1 12 13 39 7 j12 14 15] 13 {12 14 22) 19 |12 14 Ii} 25 |12 13 16 

Pee 2 te 1S 47 8 {12 14 18]] 14 |12 14 20) 20 {12 13. 555i 26 412 13° 7% 

E: 3 {12 13 54 9 {12 14 20])) 15 |12 14 18]} 21 112.13 49]| 27 |12 12 57 

De ae INSTA IOS 112 14 22h 16° 112 14 15]} 22 |12 13 42)| 28 |12 12 46 

E 6 {12 14 6 11 12 14 23 17 (112 14 11}) 23 |12 13 34 

2 6 12 14 11/1 12 112 14 23) 18 12 14 6N 24 12 13 25 

aie ‘TWILIGHT. 

REIS as sco Ls Si ae aaa rs vinta ote 7S EC he ee 

; Places. | Feb.Beg., A. M.|Ends, P. M.) Feb. |Beg., A. M.jEnds, P.M.) Feb. |Beg., A. M. Ends, P.M, 

‘o HM. |, HM. | H. M. | | H. M. H.M. | H.M. 
Boston...| 1. 5 38 6 51 11 5 28 (fet 21 § 15 713 

~ New York} 1 (a Wf 6 51 11 5 ae | Y eae 2 21 § 16 7 13 

y Wash’ton.} 1 5 36 6 52 11 5 27 tod 21 6 15 713 

aps" Charleston! 1 5 31 6 57 11 5 24 ACH Fee) QT 5 15 Wee: 

F } MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 5 s 

q : . D. = . Pa 

1B EC Ha -rie SN bvsi a Y 


h, Tv 
_ Morning Star—Saturn. - 


Min. Milw. win. win. win. wa. ule. Mu 


Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, 


nth 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, 


. Y. State, 
|| Michigan, Wisconsin, 
N. an 


of the Month. | 


Day of the Week. Slate 


WwW iinetont ent i yom oo a . _ Nevada, and Tizona, and 
- OF ee On ag Northern California, || Central California. Southern California, - 
f hm PO ye, iT a, ne TEEN Sea Pe oe ee eer = Fe PSS} 
a = H. M.|H, H, M.jH. M.\H. H. MjJH, MjH. M.. 
Aaa 6 37| 5 5 50} 5 26 6 291 556) 5 5 
ae 4 6 35| 5 5 51] 610 6 28| 557] 5 53 
“are 6 34] 551 5 53! sets 6 27| 5 58] sets. 
ee 6 32| 553 554) 7 7 6 25) 5 59) 7 13 
ee 6 30] 5 54]. 5 55 5 56 6 241 6 0} 824 
pee 30 6 29| 5 55 5 56 5 57| 9 38|| 6 23) 6 0 
Bich 6 27| 5 56 557 5 58/10 6 22} 6 1 
a: 6 26] 5 57]. 5 58]. 5 59|11 59|| 6 21] 6 2 
ar 6 24] 5 58 5 59 6 O}.. ..|| 619] 6 3). 
Be ALD 6 22; 6 0 6 0 621; 6 3/1 5 618) 6 4 
11/F 621/61 1 6 2 619| 6 2| 2 8] 617) 6 4 : 
12 619] 6 2 6 3 618} 6 3) 3 4 6616/6 5 
13/8 1 61716 3 6 4 616/ 6 4) 3 53|) 614, 6 6 
616} 6 4 6 5 614, 6 5] 4351} 613} 6 6 
7 614) 6 6 6 6 6131 6 6 511)}) 612) 6 7 
bo | 61216 7 6.7 611] 6 7| 610} 6 8| 5 
Pre 610) 6 8 6 8 610) 6 8 6 916 9 | 
: 6 8 6 9iri 6 9yri 6 &| 6 9ri 6 81 6 Slri 
a I 6 7 610 610 6 7| 610 6 6] 610)” 
— gols 6 5| 611 611 6 5| 611 6 5! 611| 819 
as 6 3| 612 6 12 6 4| 612 6 4| 612) 914_ 
EY 6 2| 614 6 13 6 2) 613 6 2) 612)10° 9 
ea, 6 0) 615 6 14 6 0} 614 6 1) 613/11 -6 
“2 5 58] 6 16}. 6 16}. 5 59] 6 15). 6 0} 614)... .. 
ov 5 56} 617 617 5 57| 616 5 59| 6 14/12 6 
+e 5 55| 6 18 6 18 5 56| 617 557) 6151 1 4 
Ss, 27/8 5 53} 6 19 619 5 54) 6 18 5 56} 616; 2 0 
re 5 51) 6 20 6 20] 3. 17]| 5 53) 619 5 55| 6 16; 2 54 
5 50] 6 21 621) 4 115 51 5 53] 617| 3 42 
a 5 48] 6 23 6 22| 4.41 ‘ §& 52) 6 18) 4 26 
; 5 46! 6 24 55116191 5 7 
iy Month |H M. SB. 
| 12 35) 8 |12 11 4|| 14 |12 ‘112 5 56 
12403 9 |12 10 49]} 15 |i2 3 5 38 
12 11}) 10. |12 10 34)] 16 Ne 5 20 
11 59]; 11. [12 10 18]) 17 12 res 
7 11 45}; 12 |12 10. 2}| .18 [12 4 43 
11 32]| 13 |12 9 46]] 19 |12 4. 25 
11 18 . — 
a 
ane TWILICHT. at 
. ~ Places. /Mar.|Beg,, A. M.|Bnds, P. M. Mar \Beg,, A. M.|Ends, P. M.|Mar. Beg, A Minds BoA 
M H. M H.M. | HM. |° H.M. | H.M._ 
wdaloh fa 28 723 |11| 4 46 735 1/21) 4 28 7 47 
New York 1 5 4 7 29 11 4 48 7 33 21 4 31 7 45 
aN | & 5 4.81 11 4 50 7 31 21 4 34 7 42 
Charleston! 1 5 7 7 19 11 4 54 7 27 21 4 AL GT 34 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
New Moon, ........s065 Raabe 7, 75 MPM Full “Moon... ig 7% 24 A M 
Me arssstseeenreeetens UML, |} Ha vfoon betes) oA es ‘ 
4 Mortlog ‘Stare =upliee Saturn, ede te Evening stang—_Venus, Mars, 61S Sb Aes, 


3 : i See ney 

_ Calendar for |] 
\ Washington, 
Virginia, Kentucky, 


ret & Missouri, Kansas, 
f e eer Colorado, Utah, : 
| ey yoming, and Nevada, an zona, 2 
' | 3 Northern California. Central California. E pouttens Californi: 
b Z By ‘Sun , Moon Sun ) Sun | Moon 
fs Q Sets. |R. & S.|| Rises. | Sets. |R. & S. A 3. IR 
; H. M.\H. M. 
Fr 5 46] 6 23 
25a 5 45) 6 24 
31S 62 | 5 43) 6 25 
4M - 6 28 “5 42) 6 26 
. Tu 6 29 5 40) 6 27 22 
6) W 6 30}... 2} 5 38] 6 27 23 
UTh 6 32}12 8} 5 37| 6 28 24\_ 
8iFr 6 33} 1 9 5 35) 6 29) 24 ) 
9 } 634) 2 1 5 341 6 30 25) 133° 
0 6 35) 245 5 32) 631 26) 219° 
6 36) 3 22 5 31) 6 32 26): ara 
6 37| 3 54 5 29| 6 33 27| 3 36 
6 38] 419 5 28] 6 34 28) 4 6 
6 39) 4 44) 5 26] 6 35 28] 4 36 
640) 5 7 5 25| 6 36 29/5 4 
6 42\rises . 6 AO|rises.|| 5 23} 6 37 |ri 30\rises.— 
; 6 43) 7 18) 6 41] 717|| 5 22| 638 30) 7. 
| 5 16 6 44) 819 6 5 21) 6 39 | 5 28 31) 8 
i] 5 14) 6 45) 9 22 6 43 5 19} 6 40 5 27 32| 9 
5 13], 6 46/10 2 6 44 5 18| 6 41 5 26} 6 33/10 
5 11| 6 47 6 45, 5 16| 6 42 5 25| 6 33/10 | 
| 5 10] 6 48). 6 46). 5 15) 6 43 5 24| 6 34 
5 8) 650 6 47 5 14) 6 44 5 22). 35). 
5 7651 6 48 5 12) 6 45) 5 21 36 
5 5| 652 6 49 5 11] 6 46 5 20 37 
5 4| 653 6 50 . 5 10 6 47 5-19 37 
hes Dian 6 54 6 51 5 8] 6 48 518 38 
5 1 655 6 52 5.7) 649 hein I 38] 
4 59| 6 56} ¢ 6 53 5 6| 6 50 5 16 39 
458) 6 57 6 54 5 4) 651 515 40 
j re SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 
Day of 1 Day of Day of ||Day of Day of ; 
f Month.|#. M. S.|\Month.|H. M._S.||Month. H. M. S8.||Month.|H. M. Ss. Month.|H. M.S. _ 
in 126 4907 7 112 2 Q1i| 13 {12 O 43/19) |11 59 15 95.111. 582 
4 12 3 49 g 112 2 All 14 112 0 27] 20 {11 59 2 26 111 57 52 
12 0-331 9 |12 1 48]] 15 [12 0 12} 21 11 58 49 “O7..11, 57 42 


11 58 .36]| 28 |11 57 32 
11 58 25]| 29 {11 57 23 
11 58 13)} 30 j1l 57 15 


12 2 56|| 11 |12 1 15]| 17 |11 59 43]) (23 


1 

2 

; 7) 
> 4 |12° 3-13] 10 |12 1 31|] 16 |11 59 57) 22 

Bes ie 
6 |12 2 39l| 12 112 0 59ll 18 111 59 291 24 


2 Places. Apr. )Beg., A. M.|Ends, P.M.) Apr. )Beg., A. M.|Ends, P. M. Apr. |Beg., A. M.)Ends, P.M. 
| BM | ie ee H. M H. M. H. M 
Boston...| I 47 8 22 11 3 47 8 16 | 21 3 27 8 32 


New York| 1] 410 | 758 |11| 361 | 812 )21) 8 82 | 8 26 
- Wash’ton.} 1 4 14 7 54 | 11) 3 57 BH. : 
Charleston! 11-425 | 743 |11l 411 | 753 lov|:3 57 1.8 2° 


MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). Ef 
. #H. M. dl De CR abr ee 
f . AEE RE DUDE te i ir 24. M. un Maan de ise eke en eee AB TIDY SOUR hls 


1 P. M: | Last Quarter... ......2. sees. 24° 56 21 P.M a 
Evening Stars—Venus, Mars ; 


4 


||. N.Y. State,’ |] Pe i 
Michigan, Wisconsin, || l ta i Arkan 
N. ane. S. Dakota, |]. Iow. | Texas, New Mex 


_ Atizona, and Sao 
i eet ee Southern California, 


Oregon. 


- 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. | 


Day of} ° {Day of -  {{Day of t ‘Day of : 
: M. §.\|Month.|H. M. 8. Month. |#. M. S.||Month.}H. mu. s| Month.|H. MM. 8. 
| Sees SCAG SS cis ce | PRE Renee 
N: SS aay yey amet 8 11 56 27|| 14 J11'56 14]/ 20 j11 56 21); 26 j11 56 48 
3 2 {11 56 59 9 j11 56 23]) 15 |11.56 13) 21 |11 56 24)| 97 111 56 54 
3 j1l 56 53// 10 J11 56 20|| 16 |11 56 14]] 22 111 56 Qsi| 98 LET SI 
i 4 |11 56 46]} 11 {11 56 18/| 17 111 56 TSI] 93 {11 56 32!| 29 /11 57 9 
d 5 11 56 41}| 12 |11 56 16/| 18 {11 56 16]] 24 111 56 37|| 30. 111 57 17 
a . 6 {11 56 35]) 13° 111 56 Y4]) 19 |11 56 ASI] 25 111 56 42\) 81° 111 57 25 
oF “2 NE 56 3h | i Ea: 
TWILIGHT. Se Siee 
Places. May. Beg., A. M. Ends, P. M.|May.)Beg., A, M./Ends, P. M.|May |Beg., A. M./Bnds, py pe 
H. Mt. H. M. H. M. ‘ae aes Bee. Cle ee 
‘ Boston. ..| 1 SMa 8 48 11 2 48 9 5 | 21 2 (32 4-' 9292 
New York} 1 |]. 3 14 841 | 11] 257 8 56 | 21) 2 42 911. 
ash’ton.} 1 3.22) |' 8 38 j 1 SF 36 8 47 21 2753 91. 
Charleston! 1 3.43 8 12 11 3:31 91.38, 22 Q1 3 21 832. 
Y MOON'S! PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). : 
. New Moon. ... Bote 40 A M, | Full Mc ; ieee ee 
me PPinst Quarter! S000. 2000022 BF 10.8 St Ml aah uomer ee: go sett teen AG G2 Bie, ne ee 
NOW MOOR Ris SA oui: Sea a 30 4 6 P.M.” 


Morning Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, ‘Mars. 
: . 7 


Bi a ‘ 
Bag f abs) ren ak sachs 
le le ks he ie ee «0 Cae Oe Te ree Pye Be 


Rises. |-Sets. | 8. & | 2 | Sas. |e es || Bases. ees. 
2 H. M. H. Mi. MjJH. MH. OD 
5 3) 6 52] sets.|| 5 
4 55 ' 5. 2] 6 53] 8 28]| 5 13 ! 
4 54) 7 4. i 5 W 653] 9 39]) 5 12! 6 ) 24 
4 52| 7 2 . 6 5 0] 6 54/10 44|| 5 11) 64 rd 
451) 7 3 4 54) 6 4 59] 6 55/11 42|| 5 10] 6 43 . 
|| 450] 7 4). 453! 7 O}.. ..|| 457/ 6 56).. ..]| 5 9) 644)... 
44817 5 | 4.52) 7 1/12 37]! 456) 6.57/12 32|| 5 8) 6 45/12 15 
447) 7 6 451} 7 2]).1 18]} 455] 6 58 4|| 5. 8] 6 46/12 59 
1 446] 7 7 4 50! 7 3] 1 52|| 454) 659 5. 7] 6 46| 137 
445] 7 8 449| 7 4! 2211] 45317 0 5 6| 647) 2 9. 
444) 710 448] 7 5] 2 46] 452) 7 1 5 5| 6 48| 239° 
443) 711) ; 44717 61 312) 451] 7 2 5 41649) 3 8. 
| 4421712 446] 7 7] 3 33|| 450] 7 3 5 3] 6 49) 3 34 
4 40| 7 13 445) 7 8| 3 57]| 4491 7 4 5 31650! 4 2 
4 39] 714 444) 7 9) 422), 4.48] 7 5) 5. 21651) 431 — 
4 38) 7 15|ri 4 43] 7 10|rises.|| 4.47] 7 6]ri . 5 1] $ 52lrises. — 
4 37] 716 4 42) 711] 8 13|| 446] 7 7 5 0} 652| 753 . 
436| 717 441] 712] 9 15]| 446] 7 7 /5 0) 653] 854 
4 35|.7 18 440] 7 13/10 14]| 4 45) 7 8/1 4 59} 6 54) 9 51 
4 34 719 4 39] 7 14/11 10]| 4 441 7 9 4 58] 6 54/10 46. 
4 34] 7 20 4 38] 715].. ..}| 4.43] 710 4 58! 6 55111 38 
433] 7 21 4.37) 7 16/12 4 42] 7111). 457| 6 56].. ..- 
4 32] 7 22 4 37| 717/12: 4.42! 712 | 4 57] 6 56/12 20 
‘4 31) 7 23) . 4 36]'7 18] 1 4 41| 713 | 4561 657| 1 2 
430) 7 24 4 35) 719).1 440] 713 4 56] 657! 138. 
4 30) 7 24 4 35| 719] 2 440] 714 4 55} 6 58) 213 
4.29] 7 25 4.341 7 20 4 39) 715 4 55] 6 58] 2 48° 
428] 7 26 4 33) 7 21 4 39] 716 454] 659} 324 
4 28] 7 27 7 22 438! 717) 3 53)| 454) 7 O14 @ 
4 27) 7 28 4 38] 7.17] sets.|| 4 54) 7 1] sets. 
4 26! 7 29 4 37] 718! 8 26]| 45317 218 


Ps 


| ey ee ran! | eee as ork City, || | Calendarfor || — 


Sag ; i 
||. New England, |} ectic Washington, 
| Svihganthne Coe wale 
S Central California, 
z . ‘ ES. | Sets. |R. & S. Nae. | Sas, les Fee IR. 
i H. MjJH. M\H. M.\\H. M.|\H. MH. M. je. Df, H.. MH, M.JH. 
Ww 4 26) 7 30} 9 39]) 431] 7 24) 9 34 1719 4 53) 7. 2 
Th 4 26) 7 30)10 33] 431) 7 25|10 28)) 719 4 7 3il 
Fr 4 25| 731/11 18]! 430] 7 26/11 14] 7 20 4°53] 7 3]1 
Sa 4 24) 7 32/14 55) 4 30) 7 26/11 51 721 4 7 4 
S  -. W494) 7 32h.02.1) 430) F270. 2. Zona 4 7 Al. 
M 4 24) 7 33/12 26|| 4 29] 7 28112 23} 7 22 4 75 
Tu 4 24) 7 34112 52\| 429] 7 28/12 50 7 23 45217 5 
WwW 4 23) 7 34) 115] 4 29) 7.29) 114 7 23 4 7 6 
Th 4 23] 735) 1 38|| 4 28] 730 724 4 7 6 
| 4 23) 736] 2 0O}|] 428] 730 7 24 | 452) 7 7 
4 23) 7 36] 2 25)} 4 28] 7 31 725 } 451) 7 7. 
4.22) 7 37| 2 48]| 4 28] 731 7 25) 451| 7 8| 2 
4.22| 7 37| 3 17|| 4 28] 7 32 7 26). | 44 7 8 
| 4.22) 7 37 4 28) 7 32). 7 26 4 7 Ol 
4 22) 7 38 4 28) 7 32 727 4 7 9ri 
422) 7 38 4 28) 733 Tez 4 52|7 9 
|| 4 22| 7 39 4 28) 7 33). 727 452| 710 
| 4 22] 7 39) 4 28) 7 34 7 28} 4 52! 710 
4 22) 7 40 4 28) 7 34 7 28 4 710 
4 22) 7 40 4 28) 734 7 28 4 710 
4 23) 7 40 | 4 28) 734 17 28) 4 711).. 
Z 4A 23) J 40 4 28) 7 35 7 2911 4 711 
an | 4 23) 7 40) 4291 735 | 729 4 711 
AR 423} 7 41 4 29) 735 7 29 SA al Alt 
: 4 24) 7.41 4 29| 735 7.29 4 711 
5 424) 7:41 4 30| 7.35 729 4 712 
b i) 424) 7 41 4 30] 7 35): 7 29 4 7 £2 
F. 425) 7 41 4/30] 7 35 7 29 4 7 12)\. 
4 || 4 25) 741 4 31} 735 7 29 454) 712 
Bry: | 426) 7 41 431| 735 729 4 | 712 
| OO & lee ae mh da BS | eee S: pete! bas ; 
4 SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 
i Day of Day: of ; Day of| Day of Day of iene 
. Month.|H. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S.|\Month.|H. M. | Month.|H. MM. S.||Month.|H. M. S. 
* 1) ./11'57° 33 7 111 58 33|\| (13 |11 59 43]/]: 19 |12 O 59]) 25 |12 217 
y 2 11 57 43]| 8 {11 58 44)) 14 {11 59 55)| 20 112 1 12); 26 |12 2 30 
4 3 |11 57 52|| 9 |11 58 56)| 15 |12 0 8 Q1 112 1 25/| 27 112 2 43 
4 “4 {11 58 2i| 10 [11 59 7|| 16 |12 0 21/| 22 12 1 38)| 28 |12 (2 55. - 
 -g +111 58 192i} 11 |11 59 19] 17 [12 © 84)| 23° [12 1 51}) 29 112 3 8 
— 6 [11 58 23i| 12 |11 59 31il 18 [12 0 461) 24 12 2 All| 30 |12, 3 207 
« i TWILIGHT. a 
TE nda Dont, 7 
i Places: June.|Beg., A. M.j Ends, P. M.|June.|Beg., A. M.|Ends, P. M.)June. Beg., A. M.jEnds, P. M. 


Boston...| 1 | 2.18 9 38 | 11} 210 950 |21] 2 8 9 55 
New York|.1 | 229 | 926 | 11] 2 23 9 36 | 21] 2 22 9 41 
- Wash’ton.| 1) 242 | 914 | 11) 2 36 9 23 | 21) 2 35 9 28 


Charleston!’ 1! 3 14 842 /11 3 10 8 49 21 3:10 8 53 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
D. H. M. , - So Net s Ames! i 
2 49 A. M.| Last Quarter... ....-.-.+--4e-- 22 5 29.A. M. 
3 19 A. M.| New Moon..........-- ees i gene 29 1 .32 A. M. 


Byening Stars——Mercury, Venus. Mars, Saturn, 


eek. 


ace 


FpSzE° 


M 
G2 C2 Go CO CO G0 ID 8D 1 WO WO I 


SBONIAAESWOHOCSCHOMDIAAMUEDWWOWNHHOOCSDHOAHIND 


f= 1 He HB 09 ©9 GO 09 09 9 69 


Oe PP ee ee 


Beet. 
S: Day o 


Calendar for 


oo: 


Nas sss ggg 
NWRAAIDGSCOHNHOWARUAIIIDBHOOOCSS 


NNN ND bd 


a, HF ot oston, =§ | 
y ~ New England,. 
i PAN. Y. State, ony uit 
 E  |{ Michigan; Wisconsin, |}: 
© N. and §. Dakota, 

g | Washington, and — 
eH Oregon. 

i) 

Bot Sun Sun |) Moon 

Q | Rises. | Sets. |R. & S.}} 


my 


mm OO WO: 
© Sera 
Or: NS UN: 


Pee 


ae 
ww: 


nd 


Wyoming, and 
Northern California, 


SWNWHSCOCMNIAMAPESEWSW HK SCSOCMDAAAABE EB © o wo w* 


sa% 


BNNYNWWEhELA BOLLE! ze 


ay 5 


WHHwws: BHOSY! 


SS et 
me Ob 
et Se 


- 


— i et 
Worwmow - 
ww ow owe: 


NNNNNYNNNN WW 
ESS 


Ns ss ae eg 


mbm DD DD DO DO 
© OS re DO WO 


Sun 
Rises. 


EB BR 0 09 09 0 & 


‘SA - pA ASA SA SPP LASER R RR RRR RR RRR eee 


Anna annaanranreE LE EEE LS SS 


4 59 
_SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


Seis. |@ & 8|| xeses. | Sax fees, 
|H. M. . MjJH. Mj. M.- 
8} 7 29 4 55| 712) 925 
8) 7 29 4 712110 6 
8) 7 29 4 56) 7 12/10 40 
9| 7 29) 4 56) 7 12/11 10 
0| 7 29 | 4 7 12/11 38 
0| 7 29 4 PAL CES, 
1} 7 28 4 7 11/12 
1} 7 28 | 4 711/12 3 
27 28 | 4 qolk se 
Qi 7 27 4.59) 711; 13 
3) 7 27 5 0} 7 10) 2 
4) 7 27). 5 0; 710) 25 
41 7 26 5 1] 710) 341. 
5). 7 26Ir 1 5 2) 7 Qrises. 
6} 7 25 5 217 9) 816 
7| 7 25] 9 dE3\-T 9} 19220 
7| 724/951)| 5 317 81941 
8] 7 23/10 24), 5 4) 7 8/10 18 
9) 7 23/10 55), 5 4) 7 7|10 53 
0) 7 22\11 25), & 5) 7 7/11 27. 
0} 7 21/11 54)| 5 6} 7 6/11 59 
Be EZ LS. pp Beh Gh 76 fy 8 
2) 7 20/12 27|| 5 717 5/129 36 
3} 7 39} 1S) 5 8 7 5) 147 
4) 718] 148) 5 8) 7 412 4 
5) 718) 238)! 5 9! 7 3] 256 
5) 717) 3 34]| 5 10) 7 3/3 52 
6} 7 16) sets.}/ 5 10} 7 2! sets. 
7 715) 816) 511) 7 1/8 2 
8) 7 14) 8 49]| 5 121 7 0] 8 39 

713' 917i] 51217 019121 


» M.|N 


mt 0D COD et 2D 


ee 


i 


Ne 2 


a \ 


“Month, |. mu. s|\Mont'ly. vw. s. Month-lz. az. s.|]en nig. Mm. 8. Month. Liz. M.S. 
1 AW Meera Sie £2 8 ]12 4 47/1 14 112 5 36ll 20 I1e 6 9 26 112 6 22 
(2 112 3 44 9 |12 4 56]] 15 112 5 43): 21 19 6 19 27 112 6 22 
So 12, 03-55l} 10. 112-5 BW 16. (4S. oS 49|| 22 112 6.15]] 28 |12 6 Q) 
~ 4 |12 4 6] 11 12 5 lai iy he 5 55||} 23 {12 6 18/1 29 112 6 20 
5 (12 4 17/1 12 112 5 92 18 |12 6 O}} 24 412 6 191 30 12 ¢ LW 
"6 12 4° 27/1 13 125 99 19 {12 6 4/| 25 j1@ 6 2i/| 31 he 6 16 
ae Nae. a : i 
is TWILIGHT. 
Places. [July. Beg., 4. M.)Ends, P. M.)July .)Beg., A. M. Ends, P. M.\July .;Beg., A. M. Ends, PM. 
H. M, ae a PS 2 ae ae Bw ee 
) Boston...| 1 2 13 9 54 11 2 4 9 46 21 2 38 o 34 
- New York 1 2 26 940 ; 11 2 36 9 34 Z1 249-1] 9 23 
Wash’ton.| 1 2 40 9 27 | li 2 48 9 22 21 | 3),°0 9 12 
Charleston! 1 3 14 8 53 11 3 20 8 50 21 3 29 8 43 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIM), g 
D. A. M. : DB 
6275s BY M. | Last Quarter... 00.0... vec an 21° 9) 


Se eee 
y 


eae 


Charleston! 1 | 3 40 


PeneK Ot: ce ee | 
“New York City, 

Connecticut, 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 


Wyoming, and 
Northern California. 


~| Moo 
obs BOOS: 


=|: 
q 


H. M\H. I. : . MH. MA. MH. 
4 55| 7 16] 9 5 0| 712) 9 43)| 5 13} 659 
4 56| 7 15/10 5 1| 711/10 6]! 5 14) 6 58) 
4. 57| 7.14/10 5 2) 710/10 31] 5 14) 6 57); 
7 4 58] 7 13/10 5 2) 7 9/10 56)| 5 15) 6 56 
6 459) 7 12)11 5 3| 7 8/11 23]| 5 16] 656 
5 5 O} 711/11 5 4) 7. 7/11 53)) 5 16] 6 55 
i Nes SUT IOP. LS oP 7 Glo 6 17) 6 54}12 
8 2 5 217 8/12 241 5 6] 7 5/12 29]| 5 18] 6 53)1: 
9 Lie 5 3h 7 TL 5 7) 7 3) F 18)) 5 18) 6 52), 
0 9) 5°41 7 6 5 8] 7 212 41) 519) 651 
2 8} 251) 5 5) 7 5 5 917. 1)3. 4) 5 20] 6 50 
3 T\rises.|| 5° 6) 7 3 510] 7 Olrises.|} 5 21| 6 49}r 
4 5} 7 54|| 5 7) 7 2 5 11} 6 59) 7 48]) 5 21) 6 48). 
6 4| 8 27| 5) 8| 7 1) 8 5 11} 6 57| 8 23)| 5 22) 6 47 
6 2) 8 56!) 5 9) 6 59). 5 12) 6 56] 8 55)| 5 23) 6 46 
7 1} 9 25|) 5 10} 6 58 5 13] 6 55} 9 26]| 5 23) 6 45 
|W - 8| 6 59] 9 53)! 5 11) 6 56 5 14) 6 53) 9 57}| 5 24) 6 44 
9} 6 58]10 23)| 5 12) 6 55 5 15| 6 52|10 29)) 5 25) 6 43)1 
19|Fr 10 56/10 58) 5 13) 6 54 5 16) 651 | 5 25) 6 42 
20\Sa ll 55|11 36]| 5 14) 6 52 5.17| 6 49): . 5 26) 6 40 
gS 12] '6 53}... ..|} 5.15) 6 51). 5 18] 6 48). 5 27| 6 39). 
22|M ~ 13] 6 52}12 21|| 5.16) 6 49 5 19] 6 46 5 27| 6 38 
23/\Tu 14 50]. 1 14/| 5 17) 6 48 5 20) 6 45 5 28) 6 37) 1 
241 W 15} 6 49 5 18] 6 46 5 21) 6 44 5 29| 6 36 
25\Th 16| 6 47 5 19] 6 45 5 21) 6 42)- 5 29) 6 35 
96\Fr 18] 6 46 5 20) 6 43 5 22) 6 41 5 30} 6 33 
27\Sa 19|\6 44 5 21] 6 42 5 23) 6 39 5 31) 6 32 
928)5 20) 6 42) 5 22) 6 40 5 2416 38 5 31! 631): 
29|M 21) 6 41 5 23) 6 39 5 25) 6 36 5 32) 6 30 
30\Tu 22) 6 39 5 24 8 31]| 5 26| 635 5 33) 6 28 
31'W 23 37 5 25 8 55!! 5 271 6 33 § 33! 6 27 
. SUN ON. MERIDIAN. OF WASHINGTON. “ 
Day of |}Day of} Day of Day -of Day of 2 
- Month.|H. M. S.||Month.|#. M. S.||Month.|z. mM. S.||Month.|JH. MM. S.||Month.|H. MM. S. 
1 12 6 14 8 |12 5 36|| 14 |12 4 41]| 20 |12 3°26) 26 |12 1 55 
2 |12 6 10 9 112 5 281 15 |12 4 30)) 21 112 3 12]| 27 112 1 38 
3 12 6 6) 10 |12 5 20)|-16 |12 4 18]]) 22 |12 2 57) 28 112 JF 21 
4 |12 6 I] 11 |12 5 11] 17 |12 4 6) 23 112 2 42) 29 112 1 4. 
5 112 5 56]| 12 112 5 | 18 |12 3 53]} 24 J12 2 27) 30 j12 0 46 © 
6 |12 5 50]] 13 {12 4 51] 19 ]12 3 40) 25 [12 2 11)) 31 |12 0.28 a3 
For fl 252438 Me 


TWILICHT. © i 
seen UE Ware SOE 9 
Places. Aug.|Beg., A. M.)Ends, P. M.jAug. abst A. M.,Ends, P. M.,Aug.(Beg., A. M.)Ends, P. M. 
H. M, H. M M A. M. HH. M H. M 


Boston,..| 1 | 2 56 
New Yorkj 1 3. 6 
Wash’ton.| 1 3 14 | 8 57, | 11 3 28 8 42 21 3 41 8 24 


a 


‘ -MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
DH. 


Last Q io 75 o5°P M 
Birst Quarter. ...-0- cece envcae . ast UAT GOL Sie ¢):5.dz0-anald e'@idieleiaaieve . . 
First Quarter Prag eye 


5 1 52.M 
Magtawits sa ie.y) sseeyayace wae a: 12 11 37 P. M.| New Moon. ...... cesses eeens 27 


Calendar for 
, Boston, 
' New Engiand, | 
‘N. Y, State, 


. Michigan, Wisconsin, || Ind 

j N. and 8. Dakota, 

ashington, and 
Oregon. | 


S|! 


| 5 24/63 
| 525163 
3\Sa. 5 26| 63 
JS 5 271 63 
JM || 528) 62 
{Tu 5 29) 6 27). 
Ww 5 30| 6 25 
{Th — jl 5 31] 6 24 
Fr 5 32| 6 22 
Sa 5 33} 6 20 
Ss 5 34| 6 18}ri 
M 5 36| 617 
3\Tu 5 87] 615 
5 38| 613 
539] 611 
5 40) 6 10 
5 41/6 8 
5 42|6 6 
54316 4 
5 44/6 2 
5 45/6 1 
5 46) 5 59 
5 47] 5 57 
5 48] 5 55 
5 49| 5 54 
1) 5 50| 5 52 
5 52) 5 50 5 51 
5 53) 5 48 | 5 5Q|: 
5 54| 5 47 5 53 
5 55| 5 45 


5 54 


SUN 


“Month la. “z.. gl|Menee' ta. ac. llth aes Mimi te ae! ee le tee g. 
1 [12 0 9 7 |11 58 12] 13 [11 56 7|] 19 [11 54 ON 96 \il a1 54 
2 {11°59 50) 8 [11 57 52] 14 [11 55 46]) 20 11 53 38 96 ltl 51 33. 
(3 |11 59 81), 9 [11 57 31} 15 |11 55°95]] 21 [11 53 17] 27 N11 51 13 
4 [11 59 12) 1o |11 57 10! 16 |i1 55. 3] 22 11 52 56ll 2s N11 50 53 
3 5 |1l 58 52)) 11 |11 56 49/] 17 11 54 42|| 93 [11 52 35/1 29 hi 50 33 
i. 6 {11 58 sgl] 12 '11 56 gsi! is Ini 54 gil] 24 11 52 14i] 30 “f1 50 13 
ets TWILIGHT. aa 
ey. ~ Places. Sept./Beg., A. M./Ends, P. M, Sept. Beg, A. M.Unds, P.M. Sept./Beg., A.M) Ends, P.M. 
ahh H. M. H. M. ta. M. | HM. H.M. | #H. M. 
a Boston,..| 1 | 344 | 815 }11| 338 | 754 |a1] 4ar | 7 34 
New York), 1) 349 |.8 10 | 11|.4 @ -| 7 50-191|\ 4.14.1 7 a¢ 
_. Wash’ton.} 1 | 3 54 BS fll |) 4c Ont B47 31211) 4 be ee 
Charleston! 11 4 9 | 751 L11l 417 | 736 1911 495 1 7 91 
MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
Mite: UATE EY so-so stab ouseatesy 4 5 45 4.M 


Morning Star—Jupiiér, 
\ 


Peun Woon cen woceny hl OP SBA MEINE 


: GRSSRPALS 


Rises. 
5 28 
5 29 
5 30 
6 29 5 31 
6 27 ~531 
6 26 5 32 
6 24 5 33 
6 22 5 34 
6 21 5 35 
619 5 36 
617; 5 37 
6 16 5 38 
6 14 5 39 
612 5 39 
611 
6 9 
6 7 
6 6 
6 4). .:} 
6. 5 45 
6 5 46 
5 5 AT 
5 5 48 
5 5 48 
5 5 49 
5 5 50 
5 5 51 
5 
5 
5 


5 54 


ale 
‘ashing 
Inia, Ki 


ais 


NNNN DY Ww 


fed feed ped ach fod fd feed 


ARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAHARARAAAHDAAAAG |a 


‘ m C101 cn Ol U1 On 
RUSE RMASONWATHOMOUA 


ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 


to} Ky 
‘irgi: entucky, || 
| Missouri, Kansas, || 

* Colorado, Utah, 


, Nevada, and k 
_ Central California, |) 


; Or St Or Or Ge Or Or Or Sr Or Gr Sr Or Ge Sr Or Or Sr Or Or Or Gr Or Gr Gr Or Or Or Gt Gr 


or AR a, and 
Southern California, 
j Aa eae ¥S 


“Sun | Sun) Moon 
Rases. | Sets. |R. & &. 


S| 


: OMOHHOOCWOIMAAASCEWDMDMWH DOO WMDDIRAAaaE 


OS = & 


Oana rP EEE ER EER SES SRE RE 
cy eh hers Wr a tc 
+ ~] i = 


eek. 


the Month. — 


Day of the we 


| Day of 


wm 


Te ae 


Mp ae oe 


HOODIOM BOOM 


4a 


bd tot 


ee a 
cs. 


AAAAAWABRRARAAAARBAGDARADADHAGQNATES 2 


CO G9 BO W WS WO WO 0000 et et et 


Day of 
- Month.|H. M. S.}) 
Be 11 49 54} 


11 49 34 
11 49 15 
11 48 57 
11 48 38 
11 48 20 
11 48 3 


or Sr | § 


| 


Places. 
A > 
; 


- Boston... 


Li 


| Oct. (Beg., A. M. 


WL MOOD..,...02--seeeeee 
forning Star—Venus, — 


Serer eras enerasrene 


5 43) 8 48]| 5 55] 5 44 5 55| 5 44 
5 41) 9 31]| 5 56) 542 5 56| 5 43 5 45/1 
5 40/10 20]| 5 57| 5 40 5 57| 5 41 5 44/10 
5 38/11 19]| 5 58} 539 5 58] 5 40 5 42/1 
5 36).. ..]| 6 0} 537]. 5 59) 5 38). 5 41).. 
5 34/12 23]/} 6 11535 6 0} 536 5 40|1! 
5 33] 135]| 6 21 534 ‘6 1,535 5 38}. 
531] 251|]| 6 3} 532 6 2) 533 5 58| 5 37 
529) 4 9/16 41 531 6 3| 532 5 59) 5 36 
5 28lrises.}| 6 5) 5 29|ri 6 4] 5 30jri 6 0| 534 
5 26] 6 18]| 6 -6| 5.27 6 41 529 6 0| 533 
5 24] 651]| 6 7| 5.26 6 5| 527 6 11 532 
5 23) 7 29]| 6 8| 524) 7 6 6] 5 26 6 2) 531). 
5 21) 812/| 6 9) 523) 8 6 7 5 24 6 3} 5 30} | 
5 20} 9 1]} 6.10) 521) 9 6 8} 523 6 3) 528 
5 18) 957)| 6 11} 5 20/10 | 6 9) 521 6 41 527 
5 16/11 0O}] 6.12) 5 18/11 610) 5 20 6 5) 5 26 
515).. ..|| 614, 517]... 6 12) 5 19] 6 6] 5 25). 
513/12 3]| 615) 5 15/12 6 13) 517 6 6] 5 24/12 2 
512)'1 7 616) 514) 1 614) 516 6 7) 522) 128. 
510] 2 91} 617) 512] 2 615) 5 14 6 8} 5 21) 2 25 
5 8| 3 9] 618) 511) 3 6 16] 513) 3 14 6 9} 5 20) 320 
5 7| 410]} 619} 5 9] 411] 617) 512) 413]) 610} 519) 4.16 
5 6] 5 10]| 6 20) 5 8! 5 10] 6 18) 510) 5 10), 610) 518) 5 8 
5 4lsets.|| 6 21| 5 7] sets.|| 619] 5 9] sets.|| 6 11] 5 17] sets 
5 3] 549]] 6 22! 5 5) 552/| 6 201 5 8! 5 56! 6 12] 5 16] 6 
5 1] 616] 6 24) 5 4) 6 20)) 6 21) 5 7] 6 25) 6 13) 5 15) 63 
5 0} 6 48) 625) 5 3) 6 53)| 6 22} 5 5|659)| 614,514] 71 
4 59| 7. 28]| 6 26| 5 1] 7 34)|. 6 23] 5 4! 7 40)| 6 14, 513) 75 
457] 814]| 6 27| 5 0 8 20 6 24 5 3} 8 27|| 6 15) 512; 84 
4 56/9 7|| 6 28! 459! 9 13/1 6.25! 5 2! 9 20!| 6 16' 511193 
SUN.ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 
Day of Day of )Day of ; Day of 
Month.|H. M. S.)/Month.|H. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S.)/Month.|H. M. S&,° 
8 |11 47 46]) 14 {11 46 12]) 20 j1l 44 57]) 26 |11 44--6 
9 }|11 47 29]) 15 |11 45 58}) 21 |11 44 47)) 27 {IL 44 
1O {11 47 12]| 16 |11 45 44)) 22 {11 44 37/) 28 j11 43 55 
11 {11 46 56); 17 |11 45 32}} 23 |11 44 29]; 29 j11 43 50 
12 j11 46 41]/ 18 |11 45 20}} 24 |11 44 20]] 30 |11 43 46 
13 |11 46 26)} 19 |11 45 8]| 25 |11 44 13]] 31 HI 43 43 
. TWILIGHT. 
Ends, P. M.| Oct. |Beg., A. M.)Ends, P.M.) Oct. jBeg., A. M.|Ends, P.M. 
H. M. H. M. . M. H.M. . WM. H. M. 
4 23 7 16 11 4 34 6 58 21 4 46 6 43 
4 25 7 14 11 4 35 6 57 21 4 46 6 43 
427 712 il 4 37 6 56 21 4 46 6 43 
4 32 ear @ 11 4 39 6 54 21 4 46 6 43 
MOON’S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
D. HH. M. Dz M. 
3.9 .2P.M.]| Last Quarter.........s....0005 17 9 32.4. 
be0elO. 4.165 P..Mi | New Moon... ..c..22.scceeen es 25 37 A. M 


Bs] eS 


Calendar for’ 
Washington, — 
Virginia, Kentucky, 
issouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 
| Central California. 


Arizona, ; 
Southern California 
t ; 
q 


IE 
z 


OO CLN RIO: 


10 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, 


| 


Day of the Week. 


} . Star 
? Michigan, Wisco 


~. Calendar for é ; 
Boston, | New York City 
fd Connecticut, 

A || Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 


Wyoming, and |} 
Northern California. | 


New England, 
N.Y te, 
in, 
N. and S. Dakota, 
. Washington, and 
Oregon. . 


Sun 
Sets. 


“Sun 

.|| Rises. 
M.\\H. M. 
6 29 

6 31 
6 32 


org 
—eaw Ss) 
Ore v9 
Oo 4 Or 
os O 


8irises . 
76 5 


f-7) 
nH 
ou 
> 


i=) 
ory 
pen 
~- 


Oo IH 


YO.AD Ht 19.09 GO: 


Se He oD or: 


om WH Dw 


w 
o 


Oonranraans he eS 
wa 
© 


mena 
WWHOOCNDHUEWDWODHDIWHS 


WIFE WOR. 
mw & 


PrPLL PAL HP HAHAHA HAP AHL AHL PAA AAP 
mNANODN- 


- WWWWWWWWWWWAAAAAL AHL PAD 
 PPRPUTIAR NW COWOOS 
mr - 


OO UR WIOHOWUS 
/ PwOnrtan 


=" 
N= 


S IW WRIAIWAWA ODD 
S IIVWAIADARAADRAAARDVAGS 


/ Swnrton 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINGTON. 


alendar tor 
‘lashington, — 


EN 
Virginia, Kentucky, }| 
0" 


uri, Kansas, 


_M 
_Colorado, Utah, 


. Nevada, and 
Central California. 


Sun | Sun | Moon 


= NWR OG AI 00 
oO ; 

CU he 

Roe! 


DOWAM MO: MW 


te 
BROW W: MODY 


ALA LAALAALAAAAAAAAARAAAA ARAL ABA 
or 


LYE A_SLALAL LALLA AHP ERAMMARAAA 


, SSOCOOCHMRMNNWWRUMANO OO 


4 Monts, By es: ronnie H. M.S. Mont H. M.S. Monti HH. M. S. 
od 11 43 41 7 11 43 44 13 }11 44 16) 19 |11 45 20 
» % j11 43 39 8 |11 43 47|] 14 111 44 241) 20 111 45-33 
3 {11 43 39} 9 2/11 43 51 15 j1l 44 34)). 21 J11 45 48 

A 11 43, 39}) 10 -]11 43 56!) 16 -111 44 44l] 22 11 46 3 
5 {11-43 39}) 11 -]11 44 Qi}. 17 lt 44 65 23 111 46 19 
6 Wl 43 41 (12 111 44 sil 1g hy 45. Tl 24 | 


11 46 36ll 


Georgia, Alabama, - 
Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and 


Southern California. 


«Sun | Mom 
R&S. 


. Sets. 


ESSE SLPS | ES ES eS PS eae) oS Sas [ee ee See 


SS] 
i) 


a ; 
(OURO COW HD: HBOWBNA GD Ore 


wa 
© 
on 
a 


ete ON 
i 


i Cr Or 


; ii G1 O1 OT GI G1 OT O71 G2 G1 G1 G1 


ALAALALAL LALA ADA PRA UOLOUMUANTANAMMM GO 
SOOUIATUH, 


69-09 69 OO 
: Oh ae 


Day of 
Month. |. 


Places, an y Spike A. ~ % 

‘ H. M, . Mu. H. M. H.M,- _M. aM. 
Boston. ayo? 4 58 6 29 11 & 29. 6 19 21 5 19 6 12 
New York a 4 57 6 29 11 5.33 6 20 Q1 5 18 6 14 
Wash'ton.| 1) 457 | 630 |1t| 5 6 | 621 |21|.516 |. 6 16 
Charleston! 1! 4 54 633 ltl 5 @ 6 26 1211) 510 | 6 22 

MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIMZ), tea 
HRSG POUATEEE SA Qe ec cvs cies 2 10 16 A. M.| Last Quarter. % 5 28x 
First Quarter. ................. 2 10 16 A. M.| Last Quarter........ ti vaginas 28° A. M 
ae ning wéarsiV enue, fina. 1 36 A.M. Pte ah meee hs) s waa eV wins wa un 24 5 940M 


tars—Jupiter, Saturn, 


SESucrs! Seanad! 


Day of the Week. 


- 


; SA TWA QU Se are Sh a ang 


tO TAO VW W W WW WH POW W PO WW WW tot tt et et, : 
|SSSSRREESNSSETESEEES See SaeSwrSes S 


ALAA ALAA AAAAAADLALADAAAAAAAR AAR RAS 
WWWWWWWWWWWNHNNNNYNHNDL 
BAAR ROSAS SD DDD OO Nee es: 


oN. 8. Dakota, 
bag ote eg and 


|. Calendar for 

New York City, | : 
i Was £ j 
| Pennsylvania, Ohio, ||} Virginia, Kentucky, | 


.|| Rises. 


Rr! 


: Wyoming, and 
' Northern California. 


7 A 
ae) 
Wo" 6 
7 Th Av33i 
7 8) 43 
Y 9) 432 
7 10) 432) : 
7 11) 4 32irises. 
7 12) 432) 5 
7 13) 4.32) 6 32 
| 7 14| 4 32) 7 38 
7 14) 433] 8 44 
7 15) 433) 9 50 
7 16) 4 33/10 53 
7 17) 4 33/11 54 
AT PASSO es 
7 18) 4 34/12 53 
| 719) 434] 1 52 
7 19| 434] 250 
7 20) 435) 3 49)) 
7% 20) 435) 4 50 
7 21| 436] 5.53 
7 21| 4 36) sets. 
7 22| 43715 3 
7 22) 438) 6 0 
7 23) 438)-7 5 
7 23) 439) 813 
7 23) 439] 9 22 
7 24) 4 40/10 32 
7 24) 441/11 41} 
‘7 Q4) 4.42)... 0) 


b 


Connecticut, 


Indiana, Iinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, 


Sun Sun | Moon 
Sets. R. & 


an 
Central California. . 


S.|| Rises. | Sets. 


‘Calendar for _ 
hington, . 
Missouri, Kansas, 


Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, and 


R&S, 


|. MI. M.\H.. iM. 


9| 4 37/11 33 


LAL ALARARAAAR ww 09 
SHARES BSREDESSSSSSRESRO mw 


Southern 


RAWARIAYRANGamaaaacagaaaaaaangaqaa® 


_ Arizona, and 
Cc 


4 
alifornia. 


SLR ERS | 


ALAA AAA AS ra 


OG O11 OW 


Sr St Or Ge Or Or Ot Or Gt Se SUS Sr OY OT TB EE Pe bp 


WWE HEH OOSOOCSCWMMAIHAOAMS ESE WOWweHoCoVenmtoanee, 


Ol OF U1 OFT OF O12 O12 G1 O71 G1 1 O1 OR 


AKUKUAKNUAUAAAAL AAA AL AAA EBD 
BONN HK SCSWOCDONNAHAAAMUMAHIE 


SUN ON MERIDIAN OF WASHINCTON. 
Day of Day oO Day of Day of Day of)” 
Month.|/H. M. 8.||Month.|H. M@. S.||Month.|H. M. S.||Month.|H. M. S. Month lz M. 8. 
1. jill 48 54 8 |11 51 43}| 14 J1DP 54 27) 20 j11 57 23); 26 12 0 23 
@ 111 49 164 ©9 J11l 52 9} 15 111 54 56)) 21 |11 57 53)) 27 112 0.53 
3 111 49 39]/ 10 {11 52 36]|° 16 j11 55 25], 22 |11 58 23]| 28 |12 1.23 
4 ‘111 50. 3i|_ 11 |11° 53. Si 1% |11 55 54] 23 |11 58 53)| 29 J12 1:52 
5 |1l 50 27] 12 111 53 31]| 18 {11 56 24)) 24 {11 59 23!) 30 |12 2 21 
6° 1/11 50 52|| 13 J11 53 59}} 19 {11 56 53]| 25 |11 59 53}]) 31 [12 2 50 
7.‘ 51.17 : ; 
ne TWILIGHT. : 
Places. | Dec. \Beg.. A. M.| Ends, P. M. Dec. |Beg., A. M.|Ends, P. M_) Dec. |Beg., A. M./Ends, P. M- 
Crepe ee ae Beweel |  eMw. Bee | CN TE al CE 
Boston...| 1 5 29 6 9 11 5 38 6 9 Q1 5 AA 6 12 
New Yorkj 1 5 27 6 il 11 5.35 6 11 21 5 42 6°14 
- Wash’ton.} 1:} 5 25 6 13 11 5 33 6 14 21 5 39 6 17 
Charleston! 1 Sly, ‘6 21 11 5 Q4 6 22 Q1 5 30 6 26 
bei MOON'S PHASES (EASTERN STANDARD TIME). 
% D.. H. M. H, M. 
MP ArSGr QUANLEL soci slabeinase etre o 8tew 1 9 aeeP. Me] Last) Quarters)... BES As 16) 72. 4PM 
SA 3OeP™ Mile Nowa cove cites cancer een 23 11 13 P.M 


Full Moon. ......---.+-+5+-5-- si 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn, fvening Star 


First Qua: 


—Juplitery 


MP EArt at fie Seev sok 6. 22°AsM 


Ma ALENDA 


for 120 United St: ; 
monthly ar pag 


‘Calendar for {| Use Calendar for - _ Use Calendar for 
Ney eae ‘Gury. _ WASHINGTON, D. C. CHARLESTON. 


‘ow to ascertain the same 


0 


Use Calendar for 
_. BOSTON. 


? 7 


[DAHO, Connecticut. 
Bolsé City....add 45 Mb|Bridgeport....sub | 


0 AUABAMA ©. 72 te 

4 aig .......8uD 8 CE 

‘Pocatello..... add 30 M |Hartford..... sub Montgomery ..sub 15 Cc 
‘ i ae New Haven...sub R ARIZONA. 


ig eas : Denver...... 0M [phoenix dd 28 M 
es Eb ILLINOIS. ioe aaehe © 
POEERE + 6UD 19 Chicago......sub 9 Cb) 


eS, 


i MASSACHUSETTS. _. |Springfield....sub 1 Ge | DELAWARE. x ARKANSAS. Sey 
SuBROBEOD,scic cls gub/16 B | P38 : Wilmington...add. 2 E abet eae oy eee 4 Bi 
j + Fall River....sub 16 E INDIANA. Disr. or Conumsta. ~ } oS : 
pec Bet aah 5 - Sub We # Byansville. ... Washington...add 8 E Cauronnta (Southern, , 
+ Worcester. ’: ‘sub 13 E|Gary...-. 07: a Ange ++ -Sub $ 
bese Y t Ce: 19 co |Hokomo-.....sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 
' Battle Creek. .sub NTUCKY. 
peADEUrOlt y fan. ace add 32 E : RYmalctont: ...sub 5 7 
Grand Rapids.sub 17 C Iowa.. Lexington. . ./sub y 
Burlington....add 5 C ill Db ; 
“ae MINNESOTA. Cedar Rapids add 7 Gb |Louisville..... sul oP 
> Minneapolis.’ add 13 Ce pe venport... . oc MARYLAND. he 
Cea, MONTANA. Des Moines...add 14 C |Baltimore....add 6- TA. ¥ , 
| Butte... ... add 30 Mc|Sioux City..:/add 26 Cb]. ; a ae sy SUD Be-Gb- 
th New YORK. _ _ \Jefferson City.add Oe edd 340k 
Albany. -.-...sub” § Nerve eadd 27 @ fieansas Clty: add 18 hah“! ladd 34 B 
: in, on. . maha en ie : 
a Butfalo. ae d 16 & fie oe a ee lee Louis... 1 New OLOUISIANA. 6G, 
Poughkeepsie. .su OxIO. 7 re a ; = 
Rochester... .a 0 E /Cincinnati....sub 22 Ce arbon Ge oa 4p (|Shreveport...add 15 C 
Schenectady. .sub 4 EB Cleveland... . E ; 4 MISSISSIPPI 
mak SVPACUSEL &...7. add 5 E Cc NEW JERSEY. Jackson ndae 
AS Ss OF 5 (el ae add 15 Ce |Atlantic City..sub 2 E Vicksburg. ‘Madde (See om 
: he i E |Trenton...... sub 1 Eb i ARS 
te Hiner 4 pada 43 Ca |Toledo.......add 34 E Norta CAROLINA New Mexico. 
1 aE) Sc Youngstown. .add 23 E Raleigh. .....add 15° Santa Fé... .. add 4 Mc 
ad : SouTH DAKoTA,. Pr sae i SourH CAROLINA, 
SPlErre. Hy erat add 41 Cb aston paisa 4 an rat Flees. i aegget rat Cg |Charleston...add 20 © 
a, uskogee... .a g nasa cre 
Erie... Eb |Okia. City... ‘add 30 Cg |Columbia. ...add 24 Eb 
Bence ae Urea TENNESSEE. 3 
iladelp - i : 
: WASHINGTON. Pittsburg) add 20 E Salt Lake,....add 28 Mb Nearness ea 18 Ge 2 
Olym ia.-..s-add 2 Pa Scranton. .... add 35 Ries Virginia, be ieee, 
Seattle....... add ; orfolk.....+ a e 
mf , ODE ISLAND. ..add 31 Cf 
Be. Spokanesec:. te sub 10 Pd |, ee ce....sub 14 Ep |Richmond.-:’add 10 Ee add 27 6 
5 4 WISCONSIN. ; } -add 6 M 
cee Madison.,.... sub 2C WYOMING. Charleston. ..add 26 E -add 19 Cf 
4 Milwaukee....sub- 8 C 'Cheyenne..... sub_1 M (Wheeling..... add 22 Hb |San Antonio. add 34 Cf 
a: % a = 4 Nye vw! 


METHOD OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE. 


: Directions:—For New York City, subtract 4m.; Mountain or Pacific, according as the letter B, Cc} 

from the Calendar for that city and the result is} M or P is found in the table. A small letter indi. 
in Eastern standard time; for other cities, use the | cates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction 
Calendar named at head of column and add or| for latitude is advisable; which correction is to be 
subtract the given number of minutes; this gives the} found in the table below, in the column headed by 
required standard time, which is Hastern, Central,! the small letter and on line with the date. 


Py ; : CORRECTION TO SUNRISE. 


¥ ! 
2 3 . j c. da. e. ra Z.. h. 
: M M . MM. M M. M ieee 
Ra 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 
oe 3 add 6 add il sub °3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 12 
2 add 4 add 8 sub, 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
1 ‘add 2 add 4 sub I sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 sub \t 
1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 id--4 
2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 dd 8 
‘ 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 
f 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 a 
' 4 sub 8 sub 18 -] add 4 add 7 add 9 add-17 
4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add- 
4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
, 3 sub § sub 17 add 4 add 6 d 8 add 1 
3 sub 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14. 
2 sub 3 sub 10 add 3 add 5 add 5 add 10 
1 sub sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 
Ne 1 sub 1 sub 2 add .1 add add 1 add 2 
0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
: 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 8 sub 3 sub 6 
2 add 5 add’ 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
3 add § add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 | sub 8 sub 16 
4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 |. sub 16 


} NotTge—The same correction is ap: 
Instead of added and vice versa, 


Wik it 


° 


1761 | 1767 | 1778 
1801 


1762 
1802 


1773 
1813 


1779 
1819 


1757 
4803 


1754 
1805 


1763 
1814 


1774 
1825 


1765 
1811 | 


1789 $1795 


y Day of the 


1790 
1830 | 1841 | 1847 


fa 4 


te) 


‘1857 | 1863 | 1874 | 1885 
1903 | 1914 | 1925 | 1931 


18538 
1909 


1869 
1915 


1886 
1937 


1875 
1926 


1887 | 
1938 


1881 
1927 


1859 
1910 


1870 
1921 


1867 | 
1918 


1889 
1935 


1861. 
1907. 


1878 
1929 


Week for any given ’ 


1755 
1806 


1758 
1809 


1766 
1817 


1769 
1815 


1753 | 1759. 
1810 | 1821 


—— | | |» | | | | 


1756 |: 178: 1824 
1760 1788 1828 


Novre.—To ascertain anv 
day of the week, first look 
n the table for the year 
‘equired, and under the 
months are figures which 
refer to the corresponding 
figures at the head of the 
columns of days below. 
For Example:-To know on 
what day of the week July 
4, 1918, fell, look in 
the table of years for 
1918, and in a parallel line 
under July is figure 1, 
which directs to column 
1 in which it will be seen 


that July 4 fell on Thurs- 


day. 


* 1752 same as 1772 from 
January 1 to September 2. 


From September 14 to 


December 31 same as 1780 


_ (September 3-13 were 
omitted). 


(Whitaker’s Al- 
manack). x 


Tuesday 


Friday 
Saturday 


Monday 
‘Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
‘Thursday 
Friday 
Saturda) 


Thursday 
friday 
Saturda: 
ISUND 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
‘Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Monday 
Tuesday 


Wednesd. 31/Thursday 31]/Friday 


Monday, 


Wednesday 3 
Thursday 4 


SUNDAY 7 


SUNDAY 14 


5|Tuesday 


Y 21 


SUNDAY 28 


1862.| 1873 
1913 | 1919 


1879 
1930 


1890 
194 
i865 | 1871 | 1882 
1911 | 1922 | 1933 


1893 
1939 


| 1866 | 1877 | 1883 | 1894 
1906 | 1917 | 1923 | 1934 


941 | 1947 


i] Go 


~ 


on 


ool! 


my 


wl ala 


a 


an 


w 


wl mle 
ml olalalalmla 


an 


Bl 
2 


5 
6 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


18 
19 
20 


22 
23; 
24 
25 
26 
27 


29 


2 


5 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 2|Thursday 2\Friday 
Thursday” 3}/Friday 
Friday 4|Saturday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 6/Monday. 
Monday 1\Tuesday — 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 9/Thursday 9/Friday 
Thursday 10}Friday. 
Friday 1))/Saturday 
Saturday 12)/SUNDAY 
SUNDAY 13|Monday 
Monday 14|/Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
16|Thursday 
17|Friday 
Friday 18|Saturday 
Saturday 19/SUNDAY 
SUNDAY 20/Monday 
Monday 2|'Tuesday 
Tuesday 22) Wednesd, 
Wednesd. 23/Thursday 
Thursday 24/Friday 
Friday 25|Saturday 
Saturday 26)SUNDAY 26|Monday 
SUNDAY 27)Monday 27 
Monday _28|Tuesday 


Wednesd. 16| Friday 


Thursday 
19]/Monday 


23) Friday 


30 


Morning Stars in 1927. 
Mercury—January 1 to January 28; March 13 


Tuesday  29|Wednesd. 


Wednesd. 30/Thursday: 30/Friday 


1)Wednesday 1/'Thursday 


3|Saturday 
4)SUNDAY 4)Monday 
5|ISUNDAY 5/Monday 
6)Tuesday 
1)Wednesday 7|/Thursday © 7 
8|Wednesday 8/Thursday 8/Friday 8 

9 


10|/Saturday 
N|SUNDAY 1)|Monday 
12|Monday 
13)Tuesday \ 
14]Wednesd. 14}'Thursday 
15|Thursday 15|Friday 


17|Saturday 
18ISUNDAY 18|Monday 


20/Tuesday 
21)Wednesd, 21)'Thursday 
22)Thursday 


24)Saturday 24/SUNDAY 
235|SUNDAY 25|)Monday 


Puesday. 
28)Wednesd, 28)Thursday 
29/Thursday 29) [’riday 


Saturday 


1)Friday 1 
2\Saturday 2 
3}/SUNDAY 3 
4 
5 


5|'Tuesday 
6) Wednesday 6 


9)Saturda: 
10ISUNDAY 10 


12/"Tuesday 
13] Wednesd. 


16|Saturday 
1ISUNDAY 11 
18 
19 
20 
21 
32 
23 
4 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29, 
30|Saturday 30) 


19)Tuesday 
20| W ednesd. 
221 Friday 
23/Saturday 


26)'Tuesday 
27| Wednesd. 


6 


SUNDAY 
Monday. 
‘Tuesday 


Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 
‘Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesd. 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturda: 


Thursday 
Friday 

Saturday’ 
SUNDAY 


8I[SUNDAY 31 


Monday 


Saturday 


Wednesday 5 
Thursday 6 
WSaturday 7 


SUNDAY 1 


Tuesday 3 
Wednesday 4 
Thursday 5 
Friday 6 


oo to 


8iSUNDAY +8 
9|Monday 9 
10/Tuesday 10 
Wednesd, 11 
Thursday 12 
Friday 


SUNDAY 15 
Monday © 
Tuesday — 
Wednesd. 18 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
SUNDAY 22 
Monday 
Tuesday ~ 
Wednesd 25 
6| Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday + 
SUNDAY 29 
Monday 30 
Tuesday 31 


30 
31 


Evening Stars in 1927. 
Mercury—January 28 to March 13; May 19 


to May 19; July 19 to September 2; November 10) to July 19; September 2 to November 10.’ 
¢ Venus—January 1 to September 10. 


to end of year. 


Venus—September 10 to end of year. 


Mars—October 20 to end of year. 
Jupiter—March 1 to September 22 


 Saturn—January 1 
end of saa ‘e 


to May 26; December 


Mars—January 1 to October 20. 


Jupiter—January 1 to March 1; September, 22. 


3 to| to-end of year. 
Saturn—May 26 to December 3, 


Monday 2 | 


13 
Saturday 14. 


43 ve Si rae: 


oa = 4 , P ts 
Dominical Letter..... B! Lunar Cycle... . 
WIG shoe ees : «27 Solar Cycle,....... 


F sake wth 
> 


’ ‘Chronological Eras. | : Fa Tce 
The year 1927 corresponds to the year 7435-36 the $76th Olympisd, commencing July 1; 2587 ot 
; , e Japanese era, and to. the s nth y 0. E 

the Byzantine ere; 5687-88 of the Jewish er, | period entitled Taisho; 1345-46 of the Mohammedan 

_the year 5688 commencing at sunset September 26: era, the year 1346 beginning at sunset June 30. 2 
2680 since the foundation of Rome, according to | The 152d year of the Independence of the United 
arro; 2703 of the Olympiads, or the third year of! States begins on July 4, 1927. fe oe 


Wes 


es 
Date of Beginning of Epochs, Eras, and Periods. 
Began., Name. - Began. 
ene ei B. c. 5598, Sept. 1] Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B.c. 312, Sept. 

** 6508, Sept. 1] Era of Maccabees....... Se aaron ee 166, 
: SH 
as 45, a” 
ra 38, ae 
: i 3 td 27, 
Era of the Olympiads 4 A. D. 1, * 
Roman Era (A. U. C.) ¥ “ 69, 4 
5 sO Z2: 
> 


va : 
THE ANCIENT AND MODERN YEAR. 


__, THE Athenians began the year in June, the Mace-) similar to the Mohammedan in having 12 months 
_ donians in September, the Romans first in March | of 29 and 30 days alternately; but in every nineteen ‘es 
_.and afterward in January, the Persians on a tee years there are seven years which have 13 months. a 
- 11, the ancient Mexicans on February 23, the fo- | This is not quite correct, and the Chinese have there- é. 
_hammedans in July. The Chinese year, which | fore formed a cycle of 60 years, in which Period 22 he 


} begins late in,January or early in February, is | interecalary months occur. ars : 
4 ; “THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY ERA. “ae ae 


; of IN September, 1793, the convention decreed that months of thirty days each. In ordinary years ; 

the common era should be abolished in all civil there vee: pve extte one, fou she ies to ae aot ar! 

affairs, and that the new French era should begin on ; ; and at the end of every fou : 
eg September 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal | ¥°8 Was a sixth complementary day. This reckon- 


: 2 ing was first used on November 22, 1793, an “ 
_ Equinox, and that each succeeding year should begin continued until» December 31, 1805, when ie Was BY: 
=) atthe piaileh: of the day on which the trae Autum- | discontinued, and the Gregorian Calendar was re- 
‘nal Equinox falls. The year was divided into twelve | sumed, : } 


" 


CHURCH FASTS. 


,,rHe Roman Catholic days of obligation. are: | the year are days of abstinence from flesh meat. 
Jan. 1 (Circumeision of Christ); Ascension Day |In the American Episcopal Church the days of 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- | fasting or abstinence to be observed, according ta 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All Saints’ | the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); Dec.'25 | Lent, the Ember Days, the three Rogation Days, 
* (Christma, and all the Sundays of the year. - and all the Fridays of the year except Christmas 

_, THs Roman Catholic Days of fasting are the} Day. In the Greek Church the four principal 
forty days of Lent, the Ember Days, the Fridays of | fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding Whit- 
the four weeks in Advent, and certain vigils or eve-\| suntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, and 
a _ nings prior to the greater feasts, while all Fridays of forty days before Christmas. : 


EMBER AND ROCATION DAYS. 


EMBER and Rogation Days are certain periods of | mer: after the festival of the Holy Cross; : 
the year Devoted, to prayer and fasting. Ember | and after the festival of St. Lola. wane ee 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of the | Weeks are the weeks in which the Ember Days 
four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and Sat- | appear. 

_ urday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; Rogation Days occur 


on Monday, T ; 
after the feast of Pentecost (Whitsunday), Sum-! Wednesday immediately preceding vienna bare 


— 


ae GREEK CHURCH CALENDAR, 1927. ee 
A.D. 1927. A. M. 8036. ees 
RAO ETERS ROT Eo nc 1 1d RR an ‘ § 
Date. ’ Holy Days. | Date. Holy Days. ! Date. Holy Days. 
* ‘Jan. 1/Circumcision June 2/Ascension Sept. 8 
Jan. 6)/Theophany (Epiphany) | June 12)Pentecost Sept. 15 Baaltat ob of Gres ¢ 
Hy eb. : Bypapante Por ow vue aS Boe ae iui i Oct. _1/Patronage of Theotokos 
r. 4e egins Cy eter an a) f 3 i 
Mar, ap Bumunciotion . ™ Apostles) sie | chido Pear haben sacndae sa 
¥ pri alm Sunday ug. 6| Transfiguration Nov. 21/Entran } 
ran ve Steel ew ork Bn Geet a be rate eae ey 9 Conception of Trost mos ; 
2 q 7 . Ale: ist q x 
at ee sense, . ander Nevsky — ||Deg. 25|Nativity (Christmas) : 


, * Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are according to the Gregorian Calendar, which y 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30, Old Style, of that year being followed immediately” De Sotbe: 
14, New Style, j : 4 1S fs an ES j 


¥ i ees f 


ARSE a i a 1927||1346.: 
1346.) 


JEWISH HOLIDAYS, FESTIVALS AND FASTS. 
FESTIVALS AND Fasts.|Hebrew Date.| 1923-24. 1924-25. _ 


. 29, M. f. |\Sept. K 
5 ; oe 


Fast of Gedaliah*. . 
Day of Atonementt.,.. 
Tabernacles, 1st Day... 
‘Tabernacles, 8th Day. . 
Rejoicing of the Law 


oe 


. (Se ’ 
. |Sept. 30; Th. jQet. 
. Oct. - 1, Fr./Oct. | 
. {Dec. 1, W.|D 
Dec. 15, W. 


Hannukah 
Fast ¢ of Tebet. . 
Purim 


(Adar 
Purim: ‘(@eap Year). 1)! M 
Passover, Ist Day..... Ni 15/April 19, m4 
Passover, 7th Day..... isan: 21/Apri! 25, F. 


ee SS) ol ee 
SANS 200 


* If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately following. + Yom m Kippur. 


CHURCH MEMORANDA FOR 1 1927. 
jemiatys April. 


July. | October. 


1 Saturday. 1 Friday 1 Friday. 1 Saturday. yd 
2 ii. Sun. aft. Christmas.| 3 v. apnday in Lent. 3 ii, Sun. after Trinity. 2 xvi. Sun. after Trinity. i 
6 Epiphany. 10 ae Sunday. 10 iv. 9 xvii. <‘ A aaa 

9 i. Sun, aft. Epiphany.|15 Good Friday. Pio. uns ee se 16 xviii. |“ By OS tage 

16 ii. i ‘5: |17 Easter Sunday. 94 vi fe “ 18 St. Luke Evangelist. — 
23 ini. le 23 St. George. vii, “ 23 xix. Sun. after Trinity. — 
BO Aer ot OF us 24 i. Sun. after Easter. 30 xx.“ a tes 


j February. August. 


Fast of Ab¥........... gIA 9, St, (July 30) Th: lTuly 20; 
F 
¥ 
i 


og 1 Tuesday. 1 ii. Sun. after Easter. November. 
- 2 Purification. 8 iii. ne ve ’ Tene sation ‘ i Tuesday (All Satnbay. 
1 6 v. Sun. aft. Epiphany./15 iv.“ “* < 7 viii. Sun. after Trinity. 6 xxi. Sun. after Bein ita 
; 1s Septuagesima Sunday. 22 Rogation Sunday. 14 ix, ieee xxl fp a 
exagesima Sunday. | scension Da; 15 Assumption. 
27 Quinquagesima Sun. |29 i. Sun. after Docenkion. 21 Sai ater Trinity. eh i, Sunday in Advent, — 
28 xi.“ “ 4 0. ndrew. Y 
March. he ae yx 
1 Tuesday. 1 Wednesd December. ties 
2 Ash Wednesday. 5 Padenae (whitsun). hia 1 Thursday. 
aa t Sunday in Lent. 12 Trinity Sunday. 1 Thursd 4 ii. sunday in Advent. 
3 il. 16 Corpus Christi. 4 rr ‘sun. “after Trinity. 11 iii. i 
20 (Uy Sh hae sila S 19 i. Sun. after Trinity. {11 xii Sidvyivyeee ore 213 
24 Thurs. (Mi-Careme). |24 St. John the Baptist... {18 he + a6 25 Vv. 3 eee 
25 Annunciation. 26 li. Sun. after Trinity. |25 xv. ‘“ che $s , Christmas Day. 
27 iv. Sunday in Lent. 29 SS. Peter and Paul. 29 Michaelmas. 27 St. John Evangelist, 


PROT. EPIS. RITUALISTIC CALENDAR, WITH ALTAR COLORS. 


White—From the First Service (First, Vespers) of Red—Y¥rom First Vespers of Pentecost to the — 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive | First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
' (except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy | Ember Days); ue Innocents (if on a Sunday), — , 
Thursday: (for the celebration);- from the First)| and Feasts of all Martyrs. ; 
Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Viole-—From Pre leva ah to Maundy ‘tvursdaey 
- (except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve; — 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul,’ Puri i Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week), 
eation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. Michael, | and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless on 
St. Luke, All Saints, Saints who are not Martyrs, | Sunda: 
and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—-Good. Friday and at funerals. @reen—All 


~ of Church). other days. 
Days, ETc. 1919. | 1920. ) 1921. ; 1922. | 1923. ) 1924. | 1925. ) 1926.) 1927. ; 1928. 
Golden Number.............. 1 | 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 | 10 
Bunga ane whipbaay Ped a | ae | Gd Be 
s after Epiphany....... 5 2 . it 
eae ii FER eg Lp gh Lee | tee sey te oe Feb. 
oct? fs EME PP Irae ity Pens 1 { " { 3 
acing Me aap bbs Nea Zep. aie ia Feb Mar. | Feb 
Ash Wednesday.............- 
He Me apne ce ee, ae: Me Mer ep ie nee j 
First Sunda; PE eames é 9 2 
3 a ‘3 April.| Mar. | Mar. | April.) Mar. | April.| Mar. | Mar. | April.| Mar. 
‘Passion Sunday.............. 6 21 13 2 18 6 29 21 3 25 
: April.| Mar. | Mar. | April.| Mar. pelt April.| Mar. | April./April. 
Palm Sunday 7. - roe sees a 3 28 20 9 25 3 28 10 
’ Apri] ,| April.| Mar. | April.) Mar. me eo April.| April.| April.) April 
Good Enday 2.200. .ct eee 18 2 25 4 30 8 2 15. j 
April.| April.| Mar. | April.| April Apt April.| April.} April.|April. - 
Master Day... ce eee 0 27 6 0 17 
May. | May. | May. | May. | May. | May May May. | May. | May 
Rogation Sunday............. 25 25 1 22 13 ‘ 
f May. | May. | Ma: May. | May. | May. | May. | May | May. | May. 
Ascension Day......+.....+55 29 13 25 10 29 21 13 26 17 
June. | May, Mey June. | May. | June. | May. | May. | June. | May 
Whitsunday 0.0205 Gus ae ote 8 1 20 31 23 27 a 
June. | May | May. } June. | May.| June. | June. | May. | June. | June tn 
Sine a andy atiyio106...1|_28 | 38 | 98 | 24 | 36-|28-| 28 | 35 | 23 | 96 : 
SIGNS ceed 2 m2 P i 
oe “he bud "tr Me No Dee Vv. 5 ov. | Nov. | Dec 


| Easter 
Sunday. 


27|April 14 
12|Mar. 29 


. °o 
. 23 
2 8) Mar..-3 
- 28\April 14 

19}April 6 
. 4|Mar. 22 
. 24}April 11 
16/April 2 


- 7)April 22 
- 20/April 7 
12|Mar. 30 


April 19]|1 
April 11 
Mar. 27 


to 


bt 


April — 


mh ib 
WHONCOH ECO mR 


April 15 


Easter Sunday (Easter Day) is the first Sunday 
after Paschal Full Moon, that is, the first Sunday 
after the ecclesiastical full moon on or next after 
March 21, and therefore cannot be earlier than 
March 22, or later than April 25. If Paschal Fuil 
Moon falls on a Sunday, then Easter Day is the 
next Sunday. The Paschal Full Moon is the Four- 
teenth Day of a Lunar month reckoned according 
to an ancient ecclesiastical’ computation, and not 


| AS 

(| Wed. | U 

Feb. 20/April 7|/ 19 

.|Feb. 12/Mar. 30 

-|Feb. 25/April 12 

Feb. 17/April 3 
8} April 23 


.../Mar. J}April 16 
--./Feb, 21}April 7/|4 

-|Feb. 5|/Mar. 23/|. } 
# 


3|/ApD 


.--| Feb. r 
.~-.-|Mar. 5)April 20 
«|Feb. 18/April 4 


. 24/April 11 
; 16 April 2- 


ae ril 18 
es) apt 10 
8 6 


. 4/ April 19 & 

’ 24| April 11 38 

16)April 3 a 

ZlApril 239i 3 ae 
ril 7 


. 28 

we . 2/April 17 
-:-|Feb. 22/April 9 
-|Feb. 7|Mar. 24 


6)April 21 
ae b. 19/April 6 
-.|Feb. 11/Mar. 28 
.-.|Mar, 2/April 17|| 1 

Feb. 22!April 9 


The Golden. Number, used in the table beiow, 4 
is greater by unity than the remainder: obtained ¥ 
upon dividing the -given year by 19; for example; 
9 is the Golden Number for the year 1927; from 
the table, the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 
16, and this being Saturday, Haster Sunday is on 
April 17, 1927. N 

. Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 
days previous to Easter Sunday, 


: net counting 
the real or astronomical full moon. ‘ Sundays. 32 3 
DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199. | 
GOLDEN GOLDEN GOLDEN GOLDEN ~huers 
NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. NUMBER. Date. NUMBER, Date. 
1 April 14 || 6 April 18 Yl | March25 16 March30 
2 April 3 7 April 8 12 April 13, 17 April 17 
3 March 23 : 8 March28 13 April 2 18 April. .7 
4 Apr 11 9 April 16 14 March 22 | 19 March27 ~~ 
5 arch31 10 April 5 15 April 10 as = 
DIVISIONS OF TIME. : os 


The interval between two consecutive meridian 
transits of a fixed star having no proper motion, or 
the interval during which the earth makes one 
absolute revolution on its axis, is invariable. Very 
slightly differing from this is a Sidereal Day, which 
is the Interval between two consecutive transits of 
the Vernal Lquinox over any meridian. Vernal 
ee is employed in two senses: It may mean 
either the date whe: Spring commences, or else, 
as here, the point in the heavens oogaied by the 
_ sun’s centre when Spring commences. he interval 
between two consecutive transits of the Sun over 
any meridian is called an Apparent Solar Day, and 
its length varies from day to day by reason of the 
varlable motion of the earth in its orbit and the 


the preceire, midnight; but, b 
a 


inclination of this orbit to the Equator on which 
time is measured. E 
A Mean Solar Day is the average or Mean of all 
the apparent solar days in a year; it is equal to i 
day 3 minutes and 56.555 seconds, when measured 
in units of the Sidereal Day. Mean Solar Time 
is that shown by a well-regulated clock or watch, 
while Apparent Solar Time is that shown by a well. —- 
constructed sun-dial; the difference between the 
two at any time is the Equation of Time, and may ° : 
amount to 16 minutes and 22 seconds. The Astro- 
nomical Day begins at noon and the Civil Day at  — 
eginning with 1925, 
astronomers have adopted the use of the Civil Day. 
The interval during which the earth makes one 
absolute revolution round the Sun is called a Sidereaq. 


4 


7 


N 
msecuti 
Tr thi : 
ea! 


returns of | he sun to u 
were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
ears would be identical; but in consequence of the | 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial 
_ protuberance of the Earth’s mass and, in a much less 
degree, the disturbing influence of the planets upon 
the Earth’s orbit, the Equinox has a slow, retro- 
grade mean motion of 50’.26 annually, so that 
the Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year 
than he otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds; 
the Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 days 
5 hours 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical 
Year is not of uniform length; it is now slowly 
decreasing at the rate of .530 second per century, 
but this variation will not always continue. 

Julius Osar, in B, c. 45, reformed the Roman 
calendar so that thereafter every fourth year should 
contain 366 days, and all the other years 365 days. 
The intercalary day was introduced by counting the 
sizth day before the Kalends of March twice, hence 
the name bissextile, from bis, twice, and sex, six. He 
also changed the beginning of the year from the first 
of March to the first of January, and also changed the 
name of the fifth month (Quintilis) to July, after 
himself. The average length of the Julian year is 

7 


‘0 th vena Equinox, | G#lendar contin 


same da; 


lar was introduced by Po ry 
iew of keeping the Equinox’ to th 
r of the year. Of the centurial years onl; 
those which are exactly divislble by 400 thenceforwar. 
contained 366 days. The length of the mean Gre- 
eee Year may therefore be set down at 365 day 
hours 49 minutes 12 seconds, and the error will 
amount to one day in 3,000 years, The GrpeonaaG 
Calendar was. introduced into England and her 
colonies in 1752, at which time the Equinox had 
retrograded 11 days since the Council of Nic i 
A. D. 325, when the rule for Easter Day was estab- 
lished and the Equinox occurred on March 21; hence 
September 3, 1752, was called September 14, and at 
the same time the commencement of the legal ye; 
was opened from March 25 to January 1, so that 
year 1751 lost the months of January and February — 
and the first 24 days of March. The difference be- _ 
sees the Julian and Gregorian Calendarsisnow13 
ays. 3 j : ieee 
The Gregorian Calendar was adopted by Japan — 
in 1873, by the Chinese Republic in 1912, by the 
Turkish Parliament in 1917, by the Bolshevis 
Government of Russia in 1918, by Roumania in — 
1919, and by Greece and the Greek Church in 1923. 


3 


STANDARD TIME. 


The United States adopted standard time ‘in 
1883, on the initiative of the American Railway 
Association, and at noon of November 18, 1883, 
the telegraphic time signals sent out daily from the. 
Naval Observatory at Washington were changed to. 
the new system, according to which the meridians 
of 75°, 90°, 105° and 120° west from Greenwich 
became the time meridians of Eastern, Central, 
Mountain, and Pacific standard time respectively. . 

By Act of Congress, approved March 19, 1918, 
standard time is made the legal time throughout 
the United States; in addition to the four time 
meridians already mentioned, the meridian 150° 
west from Greenwich is established the time meridian 
of standard Alaska time; authority to readjust the 
boundary line between the time zones is ge 
with the Interstate Commerce, Commission. ‘he 

- Commission has made the readjustment so as to 
bring the new limits of the zones about half way 


from the Atlantic Ocean to a line through Toledo. X 
Monroeville, Mansfield and Newark, O.; thence 
through Huntington, W. Va.; Norton, Va.; Joh! 
City, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; Atlanta and Maco 
Ga., and Apalachicola, Fla. U.S. standard Centra! 
time is used from this first line to a line through 


Mandan, N. D.; Pierre, S. D.; McCook, Neb Yi 
Dodge City, Kan., and along west line of Okla 
and Tex.; standard Mountain time used from 


the second line to a line that forms the western 
boundary of Mont., thence follows the Salmon — 
River westward, the western boundary of Idaho 
southward. the southern boundary of Idaho east- 
ward, and thence passes southward through Ogden 
and Salt Lake City, Utah; Parker and Yuma, Ariz ee 
Ui S. standard Pacific time is used from the third 
line to the Pacific Ocean. a a 
Almost all countries. throughout the world use 
standard time that differs from Greenwich time 
by a whole number of hours or half-hours; a few 


between the standard meridians. : countries, however, use standard time based on 

United States standard Eastern time is used | the longitude of their national observatories. et 

TIME DIFFERENCE. 4 

12. 0’CLOcK NOON U. S. STANDARD EASTERN TIME COMPARED WITH CLOCKS IN FOREIGN CITIHS: 
ALO Fe a aye’ ays] saps Mia BoM. | |DUDUD . cxajige ty «to 3,2 4.35 P.M., |/Melbourne......5.... 3.00 A.M* 
PAVE RANGMIA hiya vnseca.5, ote P.M. ||Hamburg. 3.20... aes 6.00 P.M. ||Mexico City......... 10.24 A.M. 
Amsterdam,......... P.M. |PHAVAMa no. g ean see vie TLU31 A.M. || Natali. os 0 sie ete eie'ns 7.00, P.M. 
APRONS eo eee se's + wee 6 BM.. | |Havre ries. cece else se 00 P.M. ||Paris........- 5.00 P.M. . 
Berlinvetocis. ste sic P.M. |}Hongkong........... 1.00 A.M.*}|Leningrad.... -|° 7.01 P.M. 
BRCEUE en ales, sepia arene P.M. |/Honolulu..........-- -30 A.M. ||Rio de Janeiro CT 2.007 PMs ane 
ES OROUB Ae ovina) civisn sc se P.M. 2.00 NOON||Rome....... oe -|.6.00 P.M. 
IBOMDAY Sees cas oe P.M. 5.00 P.M. ||Santiago (Chile) -|12.17 P.M. 
Bronien se jester t+ P.M. 5.00 P.M. ||Sitka, Alaska -| 7.00 a.M. 
Brussels... ....- P.M. 5.00 P.M. ||Stockholm. 6.00 P.M. 
Constantinople. . P.M. 5.00 P.M. ||Vienna. . 6.00 P.M. | ‘i 
Copenhagen......... P.M.- 1.00 A.M.*|! Yokoham +24 2-00 AME 

* At places marked * the time noted is in the morning of the FOLLOWING day. \ 
TWELVE 0’CLOCK NOON UNITED STATES STANDARD EASTERN TIME AS COMPARED WITH THE CLOCKS IN 
j THE FOLLOWING CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES: at 

Atlanta, Gace sae > 11.00 A.M. ||Detroit, Mich.,...... 12.00 NoOON]|Norfolk, Va.......... 12.00 NOON, 7 4 
Atlantic City, 12.00 NOON||El Paso, Tex......... 10.00 A.M. ||Omaha, Neb......... 11.00) A.M. ’ 
Baltimore, Md. . 12.00 NOON||Galveston, Tex....... 11.00 a.M. ||Philadelphia, Pa...... 12.00 NOON 
Birmingham, Ala. -{11.00 A.M. ;|Indianapolis, Ind..... 11.00 A.M. |/Pittsburgh, Pa....,.. 12.00 Noon ‘ 
Boston, Mass........ 12.00 NOON||Kansas City, Mo..... 11.00 a.m. ||Richmond, Va....... 12.00 NOON zt 
Buffalo, No-Y. es. 12.00 NOON}|Los re hag Cal et 6 9.00 A.M. |/Salt Lake City, Utah.|10.00 a.m. 
Charleston, S.C...... 12.00 NOON|/Louisville, Ky........ 11,00 A.M. ||San Francisco, Cal....} 9.00 A.M. __ ee 
@nileago, Tl... ¢ ays: sa .00 A.M. ||Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 ‘a.m. |!Savannah, Ga........ 12.00 NOON Dy 
Cincinnati, Ohio...... 11.00 a.m. ||Milwaukee, Wis...... 11.00 A.m. ||Seattle, Wash........ 9.00 A.M ts 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 12.00 Noon}|Minneapolis, Minn. ..|11.00 a.m. ||St. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 A.M 2) 
Dallas)’ Tex... Sisk .00 A.M. ||Nashville, Tenn...... 11.00 A.m. }|Toledo, Ohio......... 12.00 NOON ie a 
Denver, Col......... 10.00 A.M. ||New Orleans, La..... 11.00 a.m. !|Washington, D. C....|12.00 NOON Be 

~ United States standard Eastern time is time of the meridian 75° west from Greenwich. If Daylight == 
Saving time be desired one hour must be added to the time given in the two tables above. Daylight Sav- aa 


ing time is still in use in Eurupe; also in some American cities and Commonwealths. 
LONGITUDE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN N. Y. CiTy AND FOREIGN CITIES MEASURED FROM N. Y. EAST OR WEST. 
a a eA ti as etl he 2 LG a nae ade Bl 


H. M. 
Aero tis ie aiid a ae Pie es Ny AR Xa cra |) Nhe) ths ge een 
Alexandria.....-<.++-. 6 55 E.||Hamburg........ 
Amsterdam...:....++. 5 16.E.||Havana......... 
Athens. .::. «+45 3 6 031 E.||Havre.. ... 6s 650% 
BGGHM Aoki s iis + clea ols « 5 49 E.||Hongkong....... 
Berne... os see ele soi e pine 5 26 E.||Honolulu........ 
BOZO. cis ches cred eeres 1W.|\Lima......... 
Bombay 72.4.2: -eres 9 47 H.)|Lisbon.......... 
TS ROIIOR oy ino f'«\u, stern sieye)y 5 3lgQ.||Liverpool........ 
SLUSHCIS) aleve: areitise = 44910) 5 13 E. NGONG, /<c> obels 
Constantinople....... .| 6 -62 B.|\Madrid.....,. ag 

5 46 E.!!Manila.......... 


Copenhagen. .++.+++++ 


Lea 


M. H. M. a, 
sitnea 4 31 B.||Melbourne............|14 36 Ee ie 
phate’ ae 5 36 E.||Mexico City..........| 1 40W. 4 
as OWN INAbAL tome ee lets chelbiens wie 7 OF. er: 
ae) 564 Bul |Parissh os va debs tacos 5 bn ee 
Al ee 12 33 E.||Leningrad......... 6 57 E. fy 
rating § 36 W.||Rio de Janeiro,.......} 2 3 E. 
idk LT SNV NEL OMGie nate nig cle aversia.s 5 46 E.- 

Souda 4 20 E.||Santiago (Chile)......./:0, 13 EB, 
REY 4 44 B.||Sitka, Alaska.........] 4 5 W. 
Ee 4 °56 E.||Stockholm:..........7.] 6 8 BE. 
WE sin BAL Fs NACI BS: ois cnatsse thc-aiecoin fh Oniceed jean 
veeee 13 0 E,'Yokohama............'14 14 E. 


\ 


397 425| 456/486 

426) 457/487 
9 427/458|488|51 
400'428/459|489 
1/429]460|490)5 


182 
183 
184: 
48/278) 309 
279/310}: 


2'430/461)/4915 
3 431/462 /492 


|432/463/493 
j433|464|494| 5 
434)465/495 


4071435 486/496 


160 
63 190 130 is 191 339 253/283 314 344 


'70}101/1311162)192)223/254 284/315 
71)102}132)163]193}224/255 
72|103)133)164)194)225|256 
73)104/134/165|195)226)257 
74} 105|135|166)196|227|258 


75|106]136|167|197}228|259 289 0/3. 
76) ate a 108 198 5 80 26012 280 3 

392 3 5 
293 3 : 885/416 


-|386/417° 


04: 53: 
439)}470/500|5 


12'440]4711501|5: soalezales4 
594/625/655 


OKNNIA TAO SoOMUIR® cpwdor | 


errr rarer 


z i 570}601|632}662 
84)115}145/176)}206)237|268/298)3 5 4 449)480/510)541)571 602 633/663 


85/116|146]177|207|238|269|299 


118}1 
88|119]149]180|210]241|272/302)33: 
Sa £20 150 eed at 242 ate 303 3 

1511. . 121212438). 38 


The above table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added fo each number 
of days after February 28. 


DAYS’ LENCTHS AT NEW YORK CITY. : 
“(The table shows the length of each day through the year in the latitude of the metropolis.) — Ny 


DAYS. | Jan. Feb. |March.) April. | May. | June. | July. [ Aug. | Sept.) Oct. Nov. | “Dee. 


H.M H.M. | H H, H. M. | H.M. | BH. M 
11.17 | 12.40 | 13.56 | 14.53 | 15.03 | 14.21 | 13.07 |-11.47 | 10.28 | 9/29 ! 
bf 11.19 | 12,44 | 13.58 | 14.54 | 15.03 | 14.19 |. 13.05. | 11.45 9.28 é 
wes 11.23 | 12.46 | 14.00 | 14.56 | 15.02 | 14.16 | 13.02 | 11.42 | 10.23 | 9.27 
1% 11.25 | 12.49 | 14.03} 14.57 | 15.01 | 14.14 | 13.00] 11:40 | 10:21 | 9/26 
“ 11.28 | 12.51 | 14.05 | 14.58 | 15. 14.12 | 12.57; 11.37 | 10.18 | 9.24 
‘i 11.30 | 12.54 | 14.07 | 14.59 | 15. 14.10 | 12.54 | 11.34:| 10.16 | 9.23 
Lhe 11.33. | 12.57 | 14.10 5 14.59 | 14.08 | 12.52 | 11.32 | 10.14 | 9.22 
mn 11.36 | 12,59 | 14.12 | 15.00 | 14.58 | 14.06 | 12:49 | 11.29 | 10:11.| 9 21 
, 11,38 | 13.02 | 14.14 | 15.01 | 14.57 | 14: 12.46 | 11.26 | 10.09 | $.20 
‘ 11.41 | 13.05 | 14.16 | 15.02 | 14,56 |\14.01 | 12.44 | 11.24 | 10:07 | 9'20 
11.43 | 13.07 | 14.18 | 15.03 |/14,55 | 13.59 | 12.41 |] 11.21 | 10.05 9:49 
11.46 | 13.10 | 14,20 | 15.03 | 14.54 | 13.57 | 12°38 | 11:18 | 10/03 9.18 
11.49 | 13.12 | 14.22 | 15.04 | 14.52 | 13.54 | 12°36 | 11-16 | 10°00 9.18 
11.52 | 13.15 | 14.24 |°15.04 | 14.51 | 13.52 | 12:33 | 1113 9.58 | 9.17 é 
Se 11.55 | 18.18 | 14.26 | 15.05 | 14.50 | 13.50 | 12-30 | 11-11 9.56 S17 
11.58 ) 13.20 | 14.28 | 15.05 | 14.48 | 13.47 | 12:28 | 11.08 9.54 | 916 
‘ 12.00 | 13.23 | 14.30 | 15,05 | 14.47 | 13.45 2.25 | 11.05 9.52 | 9.16. 
} 12.03 | 13.25 | 14.32 | 15.06 | 14.45 | 13.43 | 12°22 | 1103 9.50 | 9.15 
12.05 | 13.28 | 14.34 | 15.06 | 14.44 | 13.40 | 12/20 00 9.49 | 915° 
12.08 | 13.30 | 14.35 | 15.06 | 14.42 | 18:38 | 12:17 | 10/58 9.47 | 9.15 
1211 |. 13 34 | 1437 | 1506 | 1441 | 1335 |-12 14 | 1055 9.45 | 9.1 
12.14 | 13.36 | 14.39 | 15.06 | 14.89 | 13.33 | 12.12 | 10:52- 9.43 913 | 
12.16 | 13.39 | 14.40 | 15.06 | 14.37 | 13 12,08 | 10.50 9.42 | 9.15 
12.19 | 13.41 | 14,42 | 15.06 | 14.36 | 13.28 | 12'06 10.47 | > ae 9.15 
12,21 | 18.43 | 14.44 | 15.06 | 14:34 | 13.25 | 12°04 10.45 | 9.38 | 9.15 
12.24 | 13.46 45 | 15.05} 14,32 | 13.23 2.01 | 10.42 9.36 | 9.1 
12.27 | 13.48 ia | 15.05 | 14.30 1330 1738 10.40 9.34 $18 
12.30 | 13.50 | 14.48 | 15.05 | 14.28 | 13.18 | 11.56 | 10:37 9.33 | 9.16 
12.32 | 13.53 | 14.49 | 15.04 | 14.26 | 13:15 '| 11.53 | 10°35 9.32 17 
12.35 | 13.55 | 14.51 ae 14, | 13.13 ship 10.32 9.30 alg 
T2.Se deepsea 14.52 14.23 113.10 ® ..... fi ues ue 18 


darnak above table of days’ lengths at New York Clty serves as the basis for similar 
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ae foc 


historical 
'3 are observe 


$ th 


a er pda oan i : 
4 ch days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
ym Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 

and Whit-Monday. This holds good for the British 

_ colonies, in some of which several Roman Catholic 

_ Church holidays are established. Whit-Sunday. or 
White Sunday, comes seven weeks after Paster. 
It commemorates the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the Apostles: the old feast of Pentecost. 

__._ In Roman Catholic countries, such as Spain, the 

' church days other than Christmas which are almost 
universally legal holidays are Epiphany, Ascension, 
Assumption, All Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. 
Throughout the Latin-American countries it is usual 

_ to observe, in addition, Good day and Corpus 
Christi. Good Friday is in many of these countries 
a, 3-day holiday season, beginning on Holy Thursday 
and closing on Holy Saturday. 

In Lutheran countries, such as Sweden and. 
Prussia, Epiphany, Annunciation, Good Friday, 

_ Easter Monday, Ascension Day,  Whit-Monday, | 
_ Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are holidays. 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


JANUARY 6. TWELFTH Day, or Twelfth-tide, 
sometimes called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany. The previous evening is Twelfth Night, 
ne ch many social rites have long been con- 

_ FEBRUARY 2... CANDLEMAS: Festival of the 
Purification of the Virgin.. Consecration of the 
lighted candles to be used in the church during the 
year. Also-known as ‘‘Groundhog Day.” 


LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 


The chief legal or public holidays are: 

Jan. 1—New Year's Day (all the States, Terrl- 
tories and colonial possessions) - 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday (Alaska, Cal., Colo., 

nn., Del., Til., Ind. Ia. Kan, Ky., Mich., 

Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J.. N. Y., 
_N. Dak., Ohio, Pa., S. Dak., Tenn., Utah, Wash., 
W. Va., Wyo. and observed by Governor's procla- 
mation in Mass.). 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday (all the States, 
Territories and possessions). A 

April 15—Good aot Conn., Del., Fla., La., Md., 
Minn., N. J., Pa., Philippines, Porto Rico, Tenn.). 
In Conn. Good Friday is usually proclaimed by 
the Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 

May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day (all States 
and possessions, except Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., La., 
Miss., N. Mex. N. Car., S. Car. and Tex.). : 

July 4—Independence Day (all the States, Terri- 
tories and possessions) . ; 

Sept. 5—Labor Day (every State and Territory 
except Ala., Wyo. and the Philippines). 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day (Ark., Ariz., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Fla., Idaho, Ill., Ind.. Kan., Ky., 


- Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans (in La.). 

Jan. 19—R. E. Lee’s Birthday (observed in Ala., 
Ark., Fla., Ga., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn. and Va.). 
q Feb. 12—Georgia, Day (in that State only. Date of 
4  _ Oglethorpe’s landing in 1733). 

Feb. 14—Admission Day (in Arizona). 

Mar. 1+Shrove Tuesday (observed as Mardi Gras 

in Ala., Fla. and. La.). Mee 

Mar. 2—Sam Houston Memorial Day (in Texas). 

Mar. 4—Inauguration Day (once every 4 years in 
the Dist. of Col. only). 

J Mar. 22—Emancipation Day (in Porto Rico). 

Mar. 25—Maryland Day (in that State only). 

Mar. 30—Seward Day (in Alaska). 

April 12—Date of passage of Halifax Resolutions 
-(in North Carolina). 

April 13—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson( in Ala.). 

. April 14—Holy Thursday (in the. Philippines). 

April 16—De Diego’s birthday (in Porto ico). 

eH ers 19—Observed as Patriots’ Day (in Me. and 


ass.). 
April 19—(3d Tuesday) State elections (in La.). 
April 2i—Anniversary Battle of San Jacinto (in 


‘ Tex.) : 
April 36. Contederate Memorial Day (in Ala., Fla., 
ees Ga. and Miss.). : 
- April 28—(Last Thursday)—Fast Day (in N. H.). 
May 1—Labor Day (in Philippines). 


negotiable instrument is payable ‘at the time fixed 
therein without grace. When the day of maturity 
falls upon Sunday or a holiday, the instrument is 


Re 


saat ut v 5 

such as England, ‘the only | MARCH 
Virgin. A 
of John the Baptist. July 7 is old Midsummer D: 


‘superstition that if rain fell on this. 
continue forty days. 


the festival of the wheat harvest. 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1927 (SEE ALSO ARBOR DAYS): 


25. LApy Day: An 
pril6isold Lady Day. = | 
JUNE 24. MIDSUMMER Day: Feast of the Nativi' 


There was an old 
day it would 


JuLY 15. Sr. SwiTHiIn’s Day. 


AuGUST 1. LAMMAS Day. Originally in Engla: 
In the chur 


4 ; ! } % 
NOVEMBER 2., ALL SouLs’ Day: Day of prayer 
for the souls of the dead. } : 
NOVEMBER 11. MARTINMAS: Feast of St. Martin, 
Old Martinmas is November 23. fete usd eee 
DECEMBER 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 
Lady Day, Midsummer Day, Michaelmas and ~ 
Christmas are quarter (rent) days in England, and 
Whit-Sunday, Martinmas, Candlemas and Lamma, 
Day in Scotland. i 
Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednesday, 
and Maundy (Holy) Thursday, the day béfore Good 
Friday, are observed by the church. .Mothering 
Sunday is Mid-Lent Sunday, in which the old rura: 
custom obtains of visiting one’s parents and making | 
them presents, ; i 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1927. Dare 
La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Mo., Mont., Neb., 
Nev., N. H., N: J., N. M., N.|Y., N. Dak., Ohio, _ 
Ore., Pa., R. I., Tex., Utah, Vt., Wash., W. Va; 
also in Porto Rico. In ‘Arkansas and Kansas it iM + 
does not affect notes or judicial proceedings). 

Nov. 8—General Election’ Day (lst Tuesday after 
ist Monday in Noy.). Every State and Termtory — 
except Alaska, Dist. of Col., Hawaii, Ill., Mass,. 
Miss., Ohio, erage cs ne and Vt. In lllinoisitisa 
legal holiday in Chicago, Springfield, East St. - 
Louis, Galesburg, Danville, Cairo and Rockford. 
In Ohio 1t is a half holiday. In Maineitisalegal 
holiday only as, to the courts, which also’ close 
rs abe Shata Election Day (biennially, 2d Monday 
D Sept.). z } 5 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day (Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., — 
Col., Fla., ll., Iowa, La., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., N. J. N. Car., N. Dak., Pa., R. I., 8. Dak., 
Tenn., Tex., Vt., Va. and Hawaii. In other 
States by Governor’s proclamation only). 

Nov. 24—Thanksgiving Day (last Thursday in Nov.) 
Every State, Territory and possession” . 
Dec. 25—Christmas Day (every State, Territory — 
and_ possession). Fy 


+g 


May 10—Confederate Memorial Day (observed in > 
Ky. and N. Car.). 4 
May 20— Anniversary pening of .Mecklenburg ‘ 4 

Declaration of Independence (observed in N.C.). 
May 30—Confederate Memorial Day (in Va.). we 
June 3—Confederate Memorial Day (in Tenn). 
June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis (in Ala., Atk. 

Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Miss., Tenn., Tex. and Va.). 
June 11—-Kamehameha Day (in Hawaii). 

June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho). } 
July 13—Birthday of Gen. Bedford Forrest (Tennes- 


see only). 
July 17—Munoz Rivera Day (in Porto Rico). 
July 24—Pioneer Day (in Utah). 
July 25—Occupation Day (in Porto Rico). si, a 
July 27—Dr. Barbosa’s Birthday (in Porto Rico). 
Aus. 1—Colorado Day (in that State only). 
Aug. 13—Occupation Day (in Philippines). Pg 
Aug, 16—Anniv. Battle of Bennington (in Vt.,, 6 
Sept. 6—Lafayette Day (also the anniversary of the 
First Battle of the Marne) is not a legal holiday, 
but is celebrated in New York and ten other 


States. 
Sept. 9—Admission Day (in Cal.). 
Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day (in Md.). 
Oct. 1—Missouri Day (in that State’s schools). 
Oct. 12—Fraternal Day (Alabama only). 
Oct. 18—Alaska Day (in Alaska only). 
Oct. 31—Admission Day (in Nev.). 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day (in Philippines). 


Mother's Dav 1s observed on the second Sunday in May. 
June 14, Flag Day, is widely observed, but not as a legal holiday. ° 
LAW AS TO NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
Under the Negotiable Instruments Law every bap ee on the next succeeding business day. 
e 
and Territorial legislation. 
have been established by Congresslonal action. 


In 
‘United States legal holidays are fixed by State 
No national holidays — 


5 
a 


! ey Day in the United States is riostly: a ‘pyrite 
observance. In some States it Is combined with 
‘Bird Day. In the following list, the first year 
named. ‘is when observance began, the sccond is 
when the law was enacted. ‘Proclamation’ 
n pone date is set each year by Governor's procla- 


eee (1887)—In Spring, 
or Bird Day, 

Arizona (1890)_—In northern part, first Friday after 

aor h in southern part, first Friday after Febru- 


often on Audubon 


ma 
elaware (1901)—In April. FRGSIAdBHOR 
District of Columbia (1920)—Third Friday in April. 
lorida (1886)—First Friday\ in February. 
oe (1887-1890)—Third Friday in December. 
wali Bee aaa November. Proclamation. 
Feats (1886-1903)—In are Fixed ‘by 
School. Sunerintenden 
Lee a (1987-1887) April and October. 


mati 
ndiana "(1884-1916)—Third Friday in April. 
Towa (1887)—-Proclamation. 
Kansas. (1875)—-At option of Governor. 
Kentucky (1886)—In autumn. Proclamation. 
Louisiana (1888)—Second Friday in January. 
- Maine (1887)—In spring. Proclamation. 
Maryland (1884-1884)—In April. Proclamation. 
St see ea \(1886)—Last Saturday in April. 


Proelamati 
_ Michigan (1885)—Aori or May. Proclamation, 


County 
'Procla- 


Pai 4 o™ EAS solar parallax, 8.80. Nutation constant, 
prt erration constant, 20/’.47. Annual precession, 
Ns 50/2 564-+ 0 0.000222 (t—1900). 


fd Ob Feo of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8” .26—0'.4684 


oe Rasuel diminution of obliquity, 0’7.4684. 

- Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2’’.63. 

‘Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 

feet! centre), 238,857 miles. 

‘  - §un’s mean er bps pon the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,400 m 

Velocity ob light, . 186, ,324 miles per second. 

Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897, 400 
Py miles in 498.580 seconds. 
Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 


Porto Rico—L: 
oe Island (1887-1887) Second. aay: in May. 


‘South Carolina 


Moni (1888-18 Tues 

Nebraska (sro 188: i) 22, 
birthaby, Public Holiday. 

‘Nevada (1887)—Proclamation. 


New Hatnpshire (1886)—Early in May. Procla- te, 


ma 
New SEY: (1884-1908) —Second Friday in ‘April. 


Proclamation. 
New York ee tee nes dot Friday after May 1. 
North Carolina (1893-1915)—First poe. after 
Ee 1. Proclamution. ; 
Dakota (1882)—Proclamation. f ; 
Dee (1882-1892)—In April, Proclamation. 
"| Oday in: Lt titled mes i: 2% after second Mon- 
in. March, 
Oregon (1889)—Second Friday ea February in weat; 
second Friday in April in eas 


Pennsylvania (1887-1387) --In Spring and Autumn. 


Proclamation. 


Philiprines (1906)—September or October. Procla- 


mation. 
ast Friday in Novem 


blic Holiday 
* g98-1898)—Third Friday in 
November. 


ee Dakota—Usually observed in April. 
Tennessee—First Friday in April. Proclamation, 


Texas (2890-1889)— Washington's Birthday. 
Utah—April 1 

WeriOne a ticse Friday ms May. ‘Proclamation. 
| Virginia, (1892-1902)—in spring. 
Wasiington (1894)—First Iriday in Muy. 


Proclamation. 
Procla- 
mation. 


West Virginia ee) —Second Friday in April. 


Wisconsin (1892-1889)—First. Friday in May. 
Siren. (1883)—First Friday in May. Brooly- 
mation. 


ASTRONOMICAL CONSTANTS. | 


nox, Ege -2421988 on Sidereal or absolute revo- 
lution, 365.2563604 days. anotaae (from peri- 
helion’ to oN 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44. minutes 2.8 
aocund= Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigree to perigree), 27 days 13 hours, 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius. 
3,963.34 miles. Polar radius, 3,949.99 miles. Eccen- 
tricity of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819 981. 


ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 


: (0) The Sun, rofl Mars. } Conjunction. 

. € The Moon. Y Jupiter. iat Quadrature. 

Pi ge Mercury. K Saturn. ; 8 Opposition. 

hey 2 Venus. Uranus. i GQ Ascending Node. 
“ @ The Earth. Neptune. Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (4) 
‘when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, t. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in “opposition” (9) 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 

_ one rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature” 
| (O) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By “greatest elongation’ is meant the. 


greatest apparent angular distance frem the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “ascending” (() or “descending” (29) 
node it is passing through thé plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘“Perihelioh’” means nearest to 
the sun, and “Aphelion” furthest. from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


THE ZODIAC, 


THE sun’s ppparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecl ape The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 


1. P Aries. The Ram. 
Spring 2. 8 Taurus. The Bull. 
Signs. 3. II Gemini. The Twins. 
} 4. o3 Cancer.» The Crab. 
; Summer 5. $) Leo. The Lion. 
Signs. ©6. I) Virgo. The Virgin. 


These signs aré named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 
in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about two 
thousand years ago. Owing to the precession of 
the equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde 


the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as sores 


7. <: Libra. The Balance. 
Autumn < 8. m Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
Signs. 9. f Sagittarius.’ The Archer. 


(10. > Capricornus. The Goat. \ 
Winter. +11. ys Aquarius. The Water-Bearer. 
Signs, 12. x Pisces. ‘The Fishes. : 


motion of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each 
sign in the zodiac has, in the course of two thousand 
years, moved backward 30°-into the constellation 
west of it! so that the sign Aries is now ia the con- 
stellation Pisces, and 80 on. Sasi 


/ 


New Mexico (1890)—Second Friday in March. - 
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| Dechina- || Date, Right | 
1927 i 


1 
2] 6 42 42 

3| 6 46 50 

4} 6 50 57|+22 
5| 655 5 

6| 6 59 12 
77 BAR y 
8] 7 725 

9] 7 11 31 

0] 7 15 36 

1|-7 19-41 

21 7 23 46 

3] 7 27 50|+ 21 
14]. 7 31 54) 
5| 7 35 57 

6| 7 39 59 

7| 744 2 

18| 748 3 

19| 752 4/+ 20 
20 756 5 
2118 0 5 

221 8 4 5 
9318.8 4 

241 812 2|+ 19 
251 8 16 0 

26) $19 57 

27| 8 23 54 

28] 8 27 50 

29] 8 31 46|+ 18 
0| 8 35 41 

31| $ 39 35 

~1| 8 43 29 

3] 8 47 22/4-17 
3) 8 51 14 
41,855 6 

5) 8°58 57 

6| 9 2481+ 16 
719 638 

8| 9 1027 

.9| 9 14 16 

10] 918 4|/+15 
11] 9 2152 

12| 9 25 39] - 
13] 9 29 25/4 14 
14} 9 33 11 

15| 9-36 56 

16| 9 40 41/4 13 
17| 9 44 25 

18] 948 9 

19} 9 51 53|+ 12 
20] 9 55 35 

211 959 18 
92110 3 O|+11 
23/10 6 41 
24110 10 22 
25/10 14 3/+10 
26/10 17 43 
27|10 21 23 
28/10 25 2/+ 9 
29/10 28 41 
30|10 32 20 
31/10 35 58|/+ & 
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Im 1927 there will be five eclipses, hree of the] ec ni ! 
sun of the moon. Only one eclipse, that | © ous Sap? 
the moon on June 15, will be visible in the United 10 


acy cha eae 
1, An annular eclipse of the sun, Jan. 3. Visible | 
Ny Ss partial in Uruguay, in Argentina, in the South 
~-Padifie, and at the South Pole. Annular phase } 
than one minute in duration, visible along a 
narrow track from a point off the coast of Australia 


to Uruguay. 

9."A total eclipse of the moon, June 15, early 
in the morning. Visible throughout the United 
tates. According to Eastern Standard Time, 1 Atlant 
eclipse begins at. 1.43 A. M.; total phase begins | Magnitude of greatest eclipse = 0.55 (sun's diameter 
eat a4 A. M.; total phase ends at 3.35 A. M.; | =1.0). ; ; x : 


\ 


Upper Upper | 

Transit. tance ||, Transit. tance. = | 
: ° M. ~ ba 22 HD IF PF 
-M.}1 10 59 49 A.M.|1 5 19||Sept. 1.... | 258 9 A.MA/1 5 19 
Feb. 4 50 27 P.M.}1 ; 8 58 16 A.M./1 5 26/{Oct. 1..... 1 030 A.M.j1 5 9 
_ March 1.. .| 2 59 53 P.M.j1 2) July 1... 2.5 7 049 A.MAl 5 29/(Nov. 1..... 10 54 46 P.M.|1 4 57 
/ April 1...) 12:57 48 P.M 6 10Aug. 1... 07. 4 59°32 A.M.11 5 26'lDec. 1..... ‘8 56 37 P.M.'1 4 46 


4 

f 

. Upper transit of Polaris, or of any star, occurs | and 6h. 3m. after lower transit; while the greatest = g 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval’ between | Western elongation occurs 5h. 55m. after upper Re 


Pi transit and 6h. 3m. before lower transit. .The 
_ Jower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. sine of the azimuth of Polaris at greatest elonga- _ BS 


In the United States, the greatest. Eastern elonga- | tion is found by dividing the sine of the polar dis- ~ 
tion of Polaris occurs 5h. 55m" before upper transit ! tance by the cosine of the latitude. 


ft 
ay 
He NUMBERS AND EQUIVALENT LIGHT OF THE STARS. \ 
Equivalent) . ‘ Equivalent 
ey) ; > P Number | Totals to Number | Totals to 
“MAGNITUDE. Number. of First | Magnitude|} MAGNITUDE. Number. | _ of First. | Magnitude 
; - Magnitude mm. Magnitude oi te. 
} Stars. : Stars. i 
eae aie Sirius. ll eee 9.0-10.0 69 380 
- 0-..9.......] @ Carinae. 6 tie 10.0-11.0....4.. 68 448 
-— 0.0.......]@ Centauri. 2 abe 112.0-12.0...... 961,000}. 60 508 
0.0- 1.0....... 8 14 33 12.0-13.0 p 61 559 
» 210+ 2.0... 27 50 13.0-14.0 40 599 
'2.0- 3.0.. 18 68 14.0-15.0.. 31 630 
; hO- 4.0. 189 19 87 15.0-16. 22 652 
 4.0- 5.0. 650 26 113 16.0-17.0 16 668 
-5.0- 6.C. 2,200 35 148 17.0-18.0 10 678 
6.0— 7.0. 6,600 42 190 18.0-19.0 6 684 4 
5 7.0- 8.0. 22,550 56 246 19.0-20. 3 687 
ty 8.0- 9.0. 65,000 65 311 All fainter 3 690 
y > ‘ 
TELESCOPES. / 


__.. Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re-j the Dominion Astrophysical Cbservatory, Victoria, 
fracting and reflecting. B.C. : ; Si 
In the first, the light falls upon a lens which Other active reflectors are: The 40-inch of the of 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may | Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona; the 37}4- Bi 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, | inch of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; the % 
or may be directly photographed. 36-inch of the Lick Obseryatory, at Mt. Hamilten, 
; The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- | and another of the same size at its southern station 
erally of glass coated with silver, which throws the | at Santiago, Chili; a 24-inch at the Yerkes Observa- 
rays back toward the upper end of the telescope, | tory, and a 24-inch at the Harvard Observatory. 
where they fall on the eyepiece or on the photographic Ail of the refractors given above were, constructed 
plate, as in the case of the refractor. by Alvan Clark & Sons, except the third, that of 
._ Since the rays of light do not pass through the} the Allegheny Observatory, Pittsburgh, which was 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- | figured by Brashear. : 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors. Tae principal large telescopes. in use in Hurope are: * 
For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors | The 30-inch refractor at the Observatory of Pulkova, 
are better than refractors, but the latter is the best | Russia; the 32-inch at Meudon, France; the 28-inch 
all-around instrument. It is not sensitive to changes | at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, England. 
of temperature and is the only one which can be Reflectors of large size are in-use as follows: ss 
uséd on the sun. : ? A 30-inch at Hamburg, and at, Heidelberg. % 
The largest and most active telescopes in the Photographic refractors having a four lens objéc- 
world are in America. They are, for refractors: | tive are smaller in size and shorter in Jength. ‘The 
The 40-inch of the University of Chicago, at the | best known of these are: The 24-inch of the Harvard 
Yerkes “Observatory (62 feet long); the 36-inch of | Observatory at its station in Arequipa, Peru; two 
the University of California, at the Lick Observatory, | of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the Harvard 
Mount Hamilton; the 30-inch photographic re- | Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce teles ope at 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26-inch | the Yerkes Observatory. 
instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, Wash- The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
ington, and at the University of Virginia. portional to the area of its lens or mirror.. The 40- 
; Be caren Ned aad ete. instruments of 20-24 eae bees ee increases, the amount 2 light 
nches aj nt institutions. orty thousand times over that ed. th 
; Poe laigeet mn eator et Constr et inches } naked eye. ioe haa y 
n diameter, is at the observatory 0: e Carnegie The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
Institution on Mt, Wilson, California. This observa- | tional to its length as well as to ine Shortness: ot 
tory has also a very fine reflector of 60 inches aperture. | focus of its eyepiece. vine 
By using a combination of auxiliary mirrors dif- Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various 
‘ferent focal lengths, even running as high as 150 | magnifying powers, but. those exceeding 1,000 are 
feet, can be obtained with these instruments. seldom used because of the trembling of the earth’s 
A splendid reflector of 72 inches is installed at! atmosphere,  — bcetveaae te 
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tremities of the imaginary line passing through its 
centre of gravity and apout which it revolves, and 
are therefore symmetrically located with tegard to 
the equator. 

The magnetic poles, however, are not,coincident 
with the Sepetapnioy! poles, nor are they diametri- 
cally opposite to each other. . 

Recent investigations of the magnetic observa- 
tions made in polar regions lead to tne conclusion 


THE MAGNETIC POLES. 
“The geographical poles of the earth are the ex- 
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of considerable area, and that the present approx 
mee pcan: posicion is latitude 70.8° N. and longi- 
ude 
For the south magnetic pole. from a considera- _ 
tion of all the results available, according’ to the — 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, the ga 
thon latitude 72.7° S. and longitude 156°. E, 
been tentatively adopted. 
PBachyser of the observed change in the direction 
of the magnetic needle from year to year it is be- — 
lieved that the magnetic poles are not ie soy i 


* Epoch 1920, January Ist, Greenwich mean noon. 


SEMI-DIAMETER. 


Gravi- Prob- 
SUN At Den- ty at | Re- able 
{ AND © | At Unit | Mean In | Volume. Mary. sit Vy __ Axial Sur- | flect- | Tem- 
PLANETS. Dis- Least | Miles | @=1. -|@B= Rotation. face. |_ ing eT 
tance. Dis- | (Mean & = 1.)Power.| ature. 
ey : tance,|'S.-D.). i 
1559.6 139 393433 0.26 | 35 6 7 12 | 28.0 | 2 |412,600 
15\59.6 | .... | 482196) 1301 +26 | 5 pertats , 
2 a 3.3 | 5.4 1504}. 0.055} 0.056] 1.01 | 87 23 15 43 | 0.4 7 |+, 450 
8.4 | 30.4 3788} 0.876) 0.817; 0.93 |224 16 49 9} 0.9) 59 |+ 68 
«oA aR ATE 3959 1.000; 1.000 5-08 23 56 4 V0} age sao 
15 82.6*) i... 1080} 0.020) 0.012) 0.60 | 27 74312] 0.2 ms ar 50 
4.7} 8.9} 2108) 0.151) 0.108) 0.71 24 37 23 |) 0.4) 15 |— 60 
1 35.2 | 22.6 | 43341)1312.162/318.358] 0.24 9 55 2:7 | 56° |= 270 
119.0] 9.2 | 36166 Ge 401) 95.223) 0.12 10 14 24 1.1] 63 |— 330 
34,3 1.9 | 15439] 59.312) 14.580} 0.25 5 1.0] 63 |— 380 
_36.6: 1:3 | 16466 7. 9511 16.926) 0,24 7 42 VOW: 78 =) S00 
eA Se ae é 
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that the north magnetic pole may cover a region ' but their. motion is undoubtedly mete > 
ryt = i 
ee if THE PLANETS AND THE SOLAR SYSTEM. “4 
; : DIsTANCH FROM THN SUN. 
E NAME) Mean ‘Sidereal : 
= OF Daily Revolution— ASTRONOMICAL UNITS. Mean 
PLANET. Motion. Days. : - Distance 
Be , : Mean. Greatest. Least. in Miles. 
» ” i 
Mercury. .....-- 14732 .420 87 .96925 0.387099 0.466694 0.307504 35,960,500) 
_ Venus wilde Wie 5767 .670 224.70080 0,723331 0.728258 . 0.718404 67,195,600 
HAL. cee c oe dee 3548 .193 365.25636 1.000000 ° 1,016743 0.983257 92,897,400 
IMat8 is os 6 one a. 1886 .519 686 .97987 1.523688 1.665896 1.381486 141,546,600 
Jupiter. 55... - 99.128 4332 .589 5.202802 5.454464 4.951142 ,327,000 © 
: Saguras a oe.) ee. 120.455 | 10759.23 9.538843. 10.071308 9.006378 886,134,000 
> UOTABUS Woe eh ae 42.230 0688 .45 19.190978 20.094885 18 .287071 1,782,792,000 
= Neptune.......- 21.530 | 60181.3 30 .070672 30 ..327656 29 .813688 2;793,487,000 — 
NAME Eccentricity -_ Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity. — 
OF 0 Revolution— Orbit to Miles ' 
— PLANET. Orbit.* Days. Ecliptic.* Per Second. 
~ | or ” ' 
Mercury, . ar 0 .2056183 116 7 OL 29.73 
0.0068111 584 3 23 37.8 21.75 
th 0.0167427 “ie PRA Ah a5 18.50 
0.0933313 780 1 51.0.7 14.98 
0.0483703 399 1 18 27.5 8.11 
0.0558207 378 2 29 29.4 5.99 
0.0471006 370 0 46 22.0 4.22 4 
4 0 .0085460. 367 1 46 38.4 3.37 
é ® LIGHT AT | 
f NAME Mean 1 ng Wik Mean ep eretuae Annual | Mean Longitude | Annual |—————- 
is OF | at t the Sidereal of the Sidereal | Peri- | Aphe- 
PLANET. Epoch ial Perihelion. * Motion. | Ascending Node. | Motion. /helion.} lion, 
F; ° , ” ° ’ ” ” ° ’ ” Lia 
j Mercury 192 59 35.68 76 12 38.9 4 ORT, 47 22 58.8 — 7.6 {10.58 |4.59 © 
Wenus e332) wale 166 36 34.01 130 26 43.4. +.0.4 75 57 34.7 —17.9 | 1.94 j1.91 
-, Earth, tes 99 51 1.71 101 33 52.9 +11.6 ee SS) OI cater 1.03 [0.97 
Marsecclensni 162 5 14.97 334 35 10.9 +15.9 48 56 26.3 —22.2 | 0.52 10.36 
PUIG ass ees ee, 125 18 37.06 13 2 1.6 od 46 38 24.4 —13.9 | 0.041/0.034 
SasurB. ... evs 151 16 1.45 91 28 49.8 +20.2 112 57 28.8 —18.9 | 0.012/0.010 
- Uranus... ves 329 20 34.67. | 169 22 7.5 + 764 35 27.1 —32.0 | 0.003/0.0025 ~ 
Neptune......! 128 59 52.84 43 55 49.6 —18.9 | 130 53 55.5 —10.7 | 0.001}0.001,_ 
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with it; hence the latter is sometimes within ‘and 
sometimes without the earth’s orbit. 


' which our satellite appears sometimes abcve and 
sometimes below the plane of the earth’s orbit, 
through which she passes twice in a revolution. 


called nodes, and it is only. at or near them that 


~ 18 years and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed 
_ by another of the same general character at the end 


. furthest from the earth. The average 


od whose mean or average length is 27 days 
hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of ‘her 
motion in common with the earth around the sun, 
he mean duration of: the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 
synodical period. If the earth were motionless in 
space the moon’s orbit would be nearly am ellipse, 
having the earth in one of the foci; hence her dis- 
tance from the earth varies during the course of a 
lunar month. Her mean distance from the earth 
is 238,857 miles. Her maximum distance, however, 
May reach 252,715 miles, and the least distance to 
which she can approach the earth is 221,466 miles. 


_ Her diameter is 2,160 miles. and if we deduct from 
her distance from the earth the sum of the two radii 
of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 1,080 miles, 


& 


tespectively—we shall have for the nearest approach 
of the surfaces of the two bodies 216,423 miles. 
Her orbit is very intricate one, because the earth 
in moving around the sun carries the moon along 


Its form is 
that of a serpentine curve, always concave toward 
the sun, and its plane is inclined to the plane of the 
-earth’s orbit at an angle of 5° 9’, in consequence of 


‘These points of intersection with the ecliptic are 


eclipses can occur. The nodes have a retrograde 
motion, which causes them to make an entire revolu- 
‘tion in 18 years 218 days 21 hours 22 minutes and 46 
seconds. Both sun and moon return to a node after 


of this period, which was well known to the ancients, 


mstance 
that she revolves on an axis, and the time of ro 
tion is exactly equal.to the time of revolution aro’ 
the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. ) 
not perpendicular to the plane oi her orbit, but de- 
viates therefrom by an angle of about 6° 41’. In 
consequence of this fact the poles of the moon lean 


pole leans toward the earth we see somewhat more 
of the regicn surrounding it, and somewhat less 
when it leans the cuntrary way. This displacement 
is known by the name of libration in iatitude. By 
reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we see more 
of her eastern or westerh edge at one time than at 
another. This phenomenon is known as libration 
in longitude. : 


square miles, or nearly four times the area of Europe. 


alternately to and from the earth. When the north 


The moon’s surface contains about 14,657,000 — 


The moon’s axis is 


Her volume is, 1-49 and her mass 1-81 that of the 


earth, and hence her density is about 3-5 that of the 


| earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. At the lunar 


surface gravity is only 1-6 of what it is at the earth; 
and therefore 2 body which weighs 6 pounds here 
would weigh only 1 pound there. 


The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or — 
the point about. which they both actually revolve — 
i gece course around the sun, lies within the earth; 
t 


,050 miles below the surface. i ait 
The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the tide- 

raising power of moon and sun being as li to 5. 
Astronomers cling to the old idea that the moon 


is.a dead world, destitute alike of air and water. 


THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 


The earth’s sensible atmosphere extends more than 
100 miles in height. The condition and motions of 


this aerial ocean play a most important part in the 
determination of climate, modifying, by absorbing, 
the otherwise intense heat of the sun, and, when 
laden with clouds, hindering the earth from radiating 
its acquired heat into space. 


y 


THE MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE. \ 
(Eastern Standard Time.) 


PERIGEE, 1927. 


Each month the moon is said to be in perigee 
when nearest to the earth and in apogee when 
me. from 
perigee to perigee, or from apogee to apogee, is 
27d. 13h. 18m. 33s.; and this period is known as 
the anomalistic month. The moon’s distance when 
in perigee or apogee is not exactly the same in 


APOGEE, 1927. 


H, 

10 P. M.|August 3-1 PM. 
1 P.M./August.....31 6 A.M. 
5 P.M.|September..27 6 P.M. 
8 P. M.|October .24'° 9 PM. 
8 A. M.|November..21 2 A.M. 
vey M./December. .18 5 P.M. 


different months but varies considerably accord- 
ing to the phase and the month of the year. The 
distance is the very least when the full moon nearest 
to January 1 occurs at the time of perigee. And 
the distance is the very greatest when the new 
moon nearest to January 1 occurs at the time of 
apogee. 


SA HALLEY’S AND OT'NER COMETS. j 


' Of the great number of comets which have tem- 
porarily visited our solar system or have become 
permanent members of it none has surpassed Halley's 
in historical associations. It has a record dating 
back to B. c. 240; its visitations spread alarm and 


_ consternation throughout Europe. during the Middle 


Ages, it was the first whose return wag predicted by 
an Astronomer Royal of England, and will, therefore, 
for these reasons, be an object of great scientific 
interest for all time. Its periodic time is 76.8 years, 
and in April, 1910, it made the perihelion nassage 
for the twenty-ninth time. 


ENCKE'S COMET. 


The second of the periodic comets to be discovered 
was Encke’s, as Halley’s was the first. Encke’s 
Comet has the shortest period known—namely, 
about 40 months. The observed visitations, from 
January, 1819, to. September, 1924, form an uninter- 
rupted series, thirty-three in number. 

Encke's is unique among comets in that its motion 
is constantly accelerating and its period is decreas- 


ing in proportion, being now 1,203 days as compared 
with 1,205 days in 1819. At first this was ascribed 
to a resisting medium, but it is more probably due 
to repeated passage of the comet through a cloud 
of meteors. 2 


COMETS OF 1843 AND 1882. 

In the last 100 years only two comets have been 
brilliant enough to be seen by day with the unaided 
eye. Of these one was in February, 1843, the other 
in September, 1882. Together with the comet of 
1668 and that of 1887, they form a comet. group; 
each member, at perihelion, nearly brushes. the 


sun’s surface, that of 1843 haripe. a velocity of 366 — 


miles per second and passing halfway around the 
sun in two hours. These visitors are expected to 


ve) 


return after six or seven centuries. The four comets. 


were probably a single body until too close an en- 
counter with the sun resulted in disruption. 


DONATI’S COMET. 

This was the finest comet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and is known as the typical comet. In October, 
1858, its tail reached halfway from the horizon to 
the Zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. th he 
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MILLIKAN’S RAYS—OBSCURE COWSINS OF LICHT. 
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(From a Bulletin of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.) 


The powerfully penetrating rays discovered by 
Millikan are invisible but, like X-rays, can pene- 
trate metals. A thin sheet of lead, however, as 
will stop X-rays. Millikan’s 
rays Will travel through a layer of lead six feet thick. 

It seems that all space is alive with these new 
rays. They do not originate on the earth, but 


come in to us with the velocity of light from the 
- great universe beyond the atmosphere.| 


' No one can yet foresee by what remarkable uses 
they may come to serve us. When Faraday, in 
1831, demonstrated before the Royal Society that 
all that was necessary to obtain an electric current 
was to move a wire across the pole of a magnet, 
a woman in the audience asked him of what use 
the experiment was. 

That discovery, as we know, formed the basis 
of all modern electrical machinery. Faraday re- 
plied, ‘‘Madam, will you tell me of what use is a 
new-born babe?” 


The extraordinary penetrating power of the new } 


Tays depends on the extreme. shortness of their 
wave-length. Ordinary broadcasting radio, or 
Hertzian rays, as everybody knows, have’ waves 
3,000. metres. Langley, years ago, 
found rays in the sun’s and moon's’ beams, quite 
invisible to the eye, of a wave length of one-hun- 
dredth of a millimetre. , 


aj 
German scientists later found that rays tes times 


longer than Langley’s are sent out. by special lamps, 


and they extended: the radio region all. the way 


from the usual wave length down to as short as 
one centimetre, or 1,000 times Langley’s longest. 

The late Prof. Nichols, who died so tragically 
on the day the National Academy of Sciences build- 
ing was dedicated at Washington, closed up the 
gap entirely between the longest lamp-rays and 
the shortest radio-rays. x 

Light, such as we see with, consists of rays he- 


tween the lengths 0.0004 and 0.0007 millmetres, 


and sun rays contain all varieties of rays from 
0.0003 to 0.014 millimetres in wave length. it 

Shorter sun rays than 0.0003 cannot reach’ us 
because of ozone in the high atmosphere, and longer 
sun rays than 0.014 millimetres are cut off by the 
water vapor which pervades the air. tty 

Air, indeed, ven when freed from these gases, 
is very opaque to still shorter rays than 0.0003 
millimetres. Yet by using vacuum apparatus 


Schumann, Lyman, Millikan and others have 


traced the lamp spectrum back to 0.00001-milli- 
metre waves and beyond. 

After this we come directly into the domain of 
X-rays used in hospital practice, 
hundred times shorter still, or about 5,000 times 
shorter than yellow light. The new rays which 
Millikan has found are 2,000 times shorter in their 
wave length than the average X-rays. What a 
gamut from these to radio! f. 

Yet all are alike in being just waves, and differ 
only in ‘wave length. -Some few affect us as. light, 
but most are wholly invisible. We. may call them 
the obscure cousins of light, © Pn ae here pe x 
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.A.M.S&. of the sun table below from the | distance 
; aca "Rent Ascension, first aaatae 24h. 2 the | 8 believed to * gee, Debh vests aces: 
‘latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M. if less | ,, 4, Ught year, is the’ distance that Vent travels 
masien : ¢ 18h n a year, moving a e rate B miles a 
4 than . but if greater than 12h. subtract -| second. It is the yardstick of modern astronomy. 4 
- and mark the remainder A. M, Thus, on January| A Tent year is in round numbers six trillion miles, ng 
3 1, Sirius is on the meridian at 12.00 P. M., approxi- | and the distance across our universe is taken as 
1 350,000 times ‘six trillion miles. 
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FOG DURATION AVERACES. x 
The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at various U.S. Lighthouse Service Stations, 


ain. oa Seo 
Station. Hours Station. Hours Statio: Hours. 

Moose Peak, Me.. . .1,644/The Cuckolds, Me......-..- 1,297 Humboldt | Bay. (Ot TRIE A ae 1,086 . 

Petit Manan, Me. 1,607 |Seguin, Me. /...........-005 1278 Great te Shoal, Mass... 

Libby Islands, Me 1,574 |Swiftsure Bank, Wash.. ‘ 

Whitehead, Me. 1,511 |Pollock Rip Slue, Mass. . 

Por Desert, Me. 1,418|Calumet Harbor, Il 


tt fe! Isle au Haut, Me.. BIS SA y HANS 3083 
B ROOK Me... cdg ks 1,404|Blunts Reef, Cal . t Point Arena, Cal............ 1,059 
Ghee Duck Island, Me.,.... 1,393 |Nash Island, Me. eH 62 Two Bush Island, M 1,048 
Point Reyes, Cal.......00... 1,384/San Francisco, Cal. - 1,148) Pemaquid Point, Me ,039 
Scotch Gap, Alaska......... 1,378 {Cape Hinchinbrook, ‘Alaska. ale 134 Tenants Harbor, Me.. :O017 
West Quoddy Head, ine . 1,374|Bonita Point, Cal........... 1,122! Nantucket Shoal, Mass 1,016 
Matinicus Rock, Me +»... 1,861)Manana, Island, Mea ween. 1 109} San Luis Obispo, Cal. 1,010 
Little River, Me............ 1,300 \Point. Cabrillo, Cal...... 12)! 1,087) 
ee absolute mzximum record is that at Seguin, | to about 26 per cent. of the year. 

2,734 hours in 1907, enue to about 30 This and other stations near large enti are 

eng ‘cent. of the entire year, 8,760 hours. affected somewhat by smoke in the vicini 


The maximum observed on the Great Lakes The highest Pacific Coast record was cheerved 
was at Calumet Harbor. near Chicago, Ill, where | in 1916 on San Francisco Light Vessel, Cal., eeu 
2,269 hours of fog occurred in 1913, amounting 2,221 holies or about 25 per cent. of the ven. 
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O17 N. 
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44 5007 N 
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34 36 30 S. 
Calcutta, India........ 22 33 25 N. 
Cc Peru, Lt... 208 15S, - 
t. 212 52 N. 
222 48 N, 
+ 06 35 N. 
02 23 N., 
5 17 N. 
Cape Henry, Va., . 36 55 35 N. 
Bie 1 CANC TORN: «ose coiece serene 55 58 41 S. 
— Cape May, N. J., 38 55 59 N. 
3 Cape of Good Hope*.. .33 56 04 8. 
Cape of Good Hope Lt .34 21 12 Ss. 
5 65 33 30 N. 
a 32 41 43 N. 
ee ae ae 6 11 36 N. 
..2.-38 02 01 N. 
49 38 54 N. 
y peo, 20 eeepc ree 41 50 01 N. 
Christiania, Norway*...59 54 44 N. 
Cincinnati, Ohio* -39 08 20 -N. 
 Glinton, N.¥*.. 0.2.11 143.03 17 NL 
b Colombo, Ceylon, Li . 65540 N. 
Colon, Panama, Lt..... 92209 N. 
Constantinople ; 
5 _ (Seraghilo Pt. Lt.)....41 00 35 N. 
Copenhagen, Denmark*.55 41 13 N. 
Demerara (Georgetown, 
BE Lb) te, ae fr ikece 6 49 20 N. 
“Denver, Col.*......5.14 39 40 36 N. 
_ Dublin, Ireland*....... 53 23 13 N. 
Hagle Pass, Tex........28 42 39 N.. 
Edinburgh, Scotland*., .55 57 23 N. 
Fairbanks, Alaska......64 50 53 N. 
Father Point, Que., Lt. .48 31 25 N. 
Fayal Id. (Horta)......38 31 45 N. 
; Fernandina, Fla., C 380 40 14 N. 
- Florence (Arcetri*) 
x Italy... Bee .43 45 14 N. 
; Funehal Lt., Mad .82 37 43 N. 
Galveston Cathedral. ...29 18 14 N, 
‘Geneva, Switzerland*...46 11 59 N. 
Glasgow, Scotland*.....55 52 43 N. - 
Gibraltar (Europa Pt.) 
Bee Clots, bore 4 Secu RiaFete, « . 36 06 25 N. 
28 38 N. 
a EXMATOG. paras crn Vitnde le ace 26 22 N. - 
:44 39 38 N. 
.53 32 51 N. 
_ Hanover, N. H.*,...... 43 43 15. N, 
- Havana (Marro Lt.)-...23:09 26 N. 
_. Hongkong, China*..... 221813 N: 
lulu (Reef Lt.)....21 17 56 N. 
1 BOD i ERE 42 26 a N. 
Key West, Fla., Lt... .. 24 33 02 N. 
4 idee (Port Royal 
Flagstaff), Jamaica...17 55 56 N. 
- Lisbon, Portugal*...... 38 42 31 N. 
verpool, England*....53 24 05 N. 
Madison, Wis.*.... 43 04 87 N. 
_ Madras, India*........ 13 04 08 N 
Madrid, Spain*..:..... 40 24 30 
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‘Observatories. Lt. denotes a lighthouse. _ 
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9 1420.18. .43 18 oR: 
2 59 56.5 B. :37 49 53S... 
455 07.1, W, 61900 N. 
0 1208.4 E. | Montreal, Canada*..... 30 20 N. 
5 2005.4 W | Moscow (Presnia i 
159 26.7 E.. ROB AS s cacy bien 5 20 N. 
4 50 05.9 W. | Mount Hamilton, Cal.*.37 20 26 N. 
5 34 55.3 W. | Munich, Germany*..... 48 08 46 N. 
5 05 56.5 W.| Nain, Labrador........ 56 32 45 N. 
2 42 14.0 BK. | Naples, Italy*,...,....40 51 46 N. 
“0 26 35.4 We Nashville, Tenn,*...,..36 08 54 N. 
8 1518.8 W.} Nassau, Bahamas, Lt. . 37 N. 
13453 E, : 47 S. 
11 3249.6 E. | New Haven, Conn.* 41 19 22 N. 
2 3408.4 W. | New Orleans (St. 
5 06 29.1 W. Patrick’s Ch.), La... .29 56 53 Ny, 
q 07 14.5 E, | New York City (Col. 
41 28.7 W. POW.) ie M orhik ae Siar 0 48 35 N. 
8 09 02.8 W.]| Nice, France*......,.. 43 43.17 .N. 
0 53 34.8 E. | Nice, France*......... 43 17 N. 
Norfolk (Navy Yd.),Va.36 49 33 N. 
419 18.3 W.| North Cape, Norway. ..71 1100 N. 
0 29 45.7 B. | Northfield, Minn.*... 2: 27 42.N. 
i 902 N. 
eRe 837 N. 
0 28 23.2 E. 3 08 N. 
44N. 
002 05.5 W. 45 23 39 N. 
Oxford (Univ.), Eng.*..51,45 34 N. 
4 44 15.3 W.| Panama (Cathedral) .... $5706 N. 
; Paris, France*......... 48 50 11 N. 
017 26.0 B. | Pensacola, Fla., Lt... ..30 20 46 N. 
3 53 28.9 W.| Petrograd, Russia*.....59 56 32 N. 
5 53 20.8 B. | Philadelphia, Pa.*..... .39 58 02 N. 
5 08 59.0 W. | Point Barrowt......... 71 23 30 N. 
000 22.7 BE. | Port au Prince (Fort 
444 31.0 W. Islet Lt.), Haiti.... ..18 33 31 N. 
-7 33 06.0 E. | Port Louis, Mauritius, . .20 08 46 S. 
440 14.5 W.} Port Said, Egypt, Lt.. ..31 15 41 N. 
5 02 05.1 W. | Port Stanley, Falkland 
5 04 01,8 W. Talamds io. oc. sp cua a 51 41 108. 
429 05.0 W.] Portland, Me.......... 43 39 29 N. 
459 50.6 W.| Potsdam, Germany*.. ..52 22 56 N. 
1 13 54.8 E. | Poughkeepsie, N. Y.*. ..41 41.18 N. 
113 57.7 E. | Prague, Czechoslovaki a.50 05 16 N. 
11 12 00.0 W. | Princeton, N. J.*..... ,.40 20 58 N. 
5 19 32.1 W.} Providence, R. I.*.... ,.41 49 46 N. 
} J Quebec, Canada*....)., 46 47 59 'N. 
412 27.9 W. | Richmond, Va...-...... 37 32 16 N. 
5 1405.3 W. | Rio de Janeiro, Brazil* . 22 54 24 S. 
0 06 32.5 W. | Rochester (Bausch & 
5 50 26.8 W. Lomb*), N. Y...... ..43 10 37 N. 
Q 42 53.5 E. | Rome (Royal Univ.*). ..41 53 34.N. 
5 87 41.4 W, | Saigon, Cochin-China* ..10 46 47 N. 
5 O1 37.4 W. | Ban Diego, Cal ta -) 532 43°21 N. 
5 19 22.7 KE. | Sandy Hook, , Lt ..40 27 42 N, 
5 19 38,8 W. | San Francisco, Cal.*.. ..37 47 28 N. 
San. Juan de Porto 
1-56°04,9 |} i Rico, Lite) opal. 18 28 23 N. 
0 50 18.7 B. | Santiago de Cuba Lt.. ..19 57 29 N. 
Savannah (Exchange 
3 52 46.0 W. Spine) Gas, os Pee 32 04 53 N. 
6 59 47.7 W. | Seattle (Univ.), Wash. ..47 39 42 N. 
0 25 21.1 W.| Shanghai, China..... .. 11441 N. 
6 42 01.6 W. | Singapore, Malaysia.. .. 117 33 N. 
0 12 43.1 W. | Sitka, Alaska......:.. .. 57 02 53 N. 
9 oy 54.2 W. | St. Helena Island.... ,.15 55 008. 
4 33 50.7 W. | St. John’s, Newfound. ’. .47 34 02 N. 
1 54 30.6 W. | St..Louis, Mo.*......... 38 38 03 N. 
5 25 50.8 W. | Stockholm, Sweden*.. ..59 20 33 N. 
; Suakin, E. Africa, Lt. ..19 07 00 N. 
0 4501.3 E. | Sydney, N.S. W.* 33 51 41S. 
107 39.5 W. | Tacubaya, Mex.*, .19 24.18 N. 
619 09,7 W. | Tanana, Alaska. . -65 10 10 N. 
0 24 36.6 E. | Tokyo, Japan*..... .35 39 17 N. 
017 10.6 W. | Tunis (Goletta Lt.) ... ..36 48 19 N. 
Urbana, TW io. e8 24 40 06 20 N. 
0 2122.8 W.| Utrecht, Netherlands* ..52 05 10 N. 
0 0 0.0 Valdez C. H., Alaska. ..61 06 50 N. 
9 3835.5 EB. | Valparaiso, Chile,.... ..33 01 52°S. 
4 14 21.5 W. |-Venice, Italy*........ ..45 2610 N, 
0 3953.5 E. | Vera Cruz, Mex., Lt.. ..19 12 30 N. 
449 08.0 W.] Victoria, B..C.,; Lt...... 48 25 26 N. 
5 29 25.9 W.| Vienna, Austria*....... 8 13 55 N. 
7 36 41.9 E. | Warsaw, Poland*.... ..52 1305 N. 
10 31 27.6 W. | Washington, D. C.*.. ..38 55 14 N.. 
5 05 $6.0 W, | Wellesley, Mass.*. . -42 17 385 N. 
5 27 12.3 W. | Wellington, N. Z.* .41 17 04 8. 
West Point, N. Y....... 4) 23 22 .N. 
5.07 22.3 W. | Williams Bay (Yerkes*), 
0 36 44.7 W. BAY W195. «hear nee 34 13.N. 
0 1217.3 W.| Williamstown, Mass.*..42 42 30 N. 
5 57 37.9 W.| Yokohama, Japan......35 26 41 N. 
5 20 59.1 E. | Zanzibar (E. Consulate) 609 43 8. 
0 14 45.1 W. 


+ Highest latitude in U. 8, territory. 


803749. 
021 34:6 
9 39 53 
0 43 2 
4 5418.6 
2 30 17.0: 
ea 
406 40.9 W 
0.57 01.7 5. 
5 47 12.2 W. 
5.09 27.9 W. 
2:00 01.2E 
51 40,6 W. 
6 00 16.7 W. . 
45550  W. 
0 29 12.2 B. 
02912.2m, 
5 05 11.1 W., 
142 40:0 B. 
6 12 35.9. W. 
4 50 33.1 W. 
2 03 02.2 E. 
727 59.7 W. 
0 42 53.5 B. 
5-02 52.0 W. 
0.05.00.4 W. 
518 08.6 W. 
0.09 20:9 B. 
5 49 13.9-W. 
201 11. 
5 O1 ; 
10 25 i 
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W. 
Ww. 
WwW. 
E. 
E. 
0 WwW. 
22 is 
33 Ww. 
6 O W. 
hid hs 
2.2) EB. 
10 0 Ih. 
6 36 46.7 W. 
10 08 21.6 W. - 
918 58.2 E. 
04114.1 8. 
pen 
9 45 510 We. 
4 46 34.8 W. 
0 49 rape 
6 24 31.8 W. ; 
8 13 pe ee ee , 
pore E. 
1 24 07.2 EK. 
5 08 15.8 W. 
445 12.7 W. 
11 33 04.3 B, 
4 55 50.6 W. | 
§ 54.13.2 W. 
45250 W. 
9 18 36.0 E, 
236 44.5 EB. . 
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i) Long. | 


ount D i. 
ape Eliz’h, Me., B... 


-Gape Ann, Mass., N.. 


aD 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla: 
Dry Tortugas, Fla 


M 
2 
0 
2 
3 
4, 
9 
2 
5 
6 
9 


80 32 37 
80 04 56 
82 55 13 


H. 
43 
44 
A 4 
44, 
44 
44 
45; 
45 
45 
45 
5 00 
5 0, 
50 
51 
51 
5 2 
5 2 
5 25 
52 
5 2 
53 
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31 45 30 


(Courthouse). ...... 30 19 35 
Kansas City, Mo.. (Pr. 
PROMI adits yesh s. 0.0 Sk ae 39.05 56) 
Laredo, Texas (N 


Wireless Tower)... .|27 30 25 


Latitude of « place is its angular distance fr 
the equator and is measured by an are of t 


meridian between the zenith 


6 08 24.0} 92 06 00 
7-05 56.1/106 29 02 
5 26 37.1} 81 39 17 
6 18 20.9] 94 35 13 
6 38 04.5] 99 31 07 


e 
and. the equator. 


Longitude of a place is measured by the arc of 


the equator, intercepted betwe 
ridian and 


en the prime meé- 


the meridian passing through the 


place, or by the angle at the pole between these 


two meridians, 
There is a periodic shifting of 


the latitude of the 


poles of the earth, according to many scientists. 


Pensacola, Fla. 

Sand Island, Al: 

Ship Shoal, La. . 

Sabine Bank, L: ore 

Bolivar Point, Tex.... 

Brazos River, Tex... .|28 
Point Loma, Cal......|3 

L’ Angeles Harbor, C. 

Point Concep’n, Cal... 

San Luis Obispo, Cal..|3 

Point Pinos, Cal 

Point Reyes, Cal 

Point Arena, Cal 

Cape Mendocino, Cal. 

T inidad Head, Cal... 

Cape Blanco, Ore..... 
Yaquina Head, Ore. 

Tillamook Rock, Ore.. 

Grays Harbor, Wash..|46 53 19 
Cape Flattery, Wash..|48 23 31 
Cape Hinchinb’k, Alas.!60 14 05 


02 4 
Louisville, Ky. (C.H.).138 15 16 
Mobile, Ala. (Ct. Hse)./30 41 23 
Portland, Ore. (Court- 


Yann 09 38 

Rockland, Me. (C.Ch.)|14 06 24 

Tampa, Fla. (Ct. Hse.)|27 56 53 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

(Courthous3)....... 45 03 55 
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Lat. Long. Long. Long. {| Long. 
: / Shoah & H. M.S. a err H. M.S. Ob, ewe 
Mt. Kinley, Alaska|53 03 59]10 04 02.9}151 00 44]] Mount Hood, Ore...../45 22 26] 8 06 46.8)121 41 42 
: Mt. Ste Tellas: Alaska 30 17 29] 9 23 42.91140 55 43}] Mount Ouray, Col... .|38 25 22} 7 04 53.8/106 13 27 
Mount Shasta, Cal... .|41 24 34] 8 08 46.5}122 11 38]| Mt. Cheenahaw, Ala..{33 29 08) 5 43 14.1} 85 48 31 
Pike’s Peak, Col...... 38 50 26} 7 00 10.5|105 02 37\| Briery Knob, W. Va. ./38 08 40} 5 21 22.7) 80 20 40 
Mount Elbert, Col... ./39 07 04) 7 05 46.7|105 26 41|) Wheeler Peak, Nev...|38 59 10] 7 37 15.2/114 18 48 
Mount Marcy, N. Y..|/44 06 46} 4.55 41.8] 73 55 27|} Mount Harvard, Col../38 55 28! 7 05 16.9]106 19 13 
Mt. Mitchell, N. C.../35 45 53} 5 29 03.7] 82 15 55}| Mount Belknap, Utah./38 25 10) 7 29 38.9)112 24.43 
- Mount Rainier, Wash.|46 51 11] 8 07 03.1/121 45 47]| Silver Mt., S.Pk., Cal.}38 32 39] 7 59 01.1]119 45 17 
_ ‘Mount Helena, Cal. ..|38 40 11] 8 10 31.9}122 37 58]} Mount Conness, Cal. .|37 58 03] 7 57 16.9]119 19 14 
Mt. Tamalpais, Cal... .137 55 281 8 10 23.01122 35 45)| Mt. Washington, N. H.144 16 14: 4 45 12.9} 71 18 14 
ag IN THE NATIONAL AND STATE CAPITALS. : 
(Capitol Building, except where noted.) 
Lat. Long. Long. j 1. Lat. Long. Long. 
7 ° ne H. M. S. ° ’ ” ° yo H. M. 8. o ’ ow 
Atlanta, Ga...... a... 433 44 58] 5 37 33.2) 84 23 18|| Helena, Mont. (Court-| — 
me, AGguata, Mens. 6. 44 18 26] 4 39 07.7| 69 46 56 OWRD) Sed csi es 35 18) 7 28 08.5/112 02 68 
- Austin, Texas....6... 30 16 28] 6 30 57.7| 97.44 26 || Indianapolis, Ind... .. 39 46 11] 5 44 38.4} 86-09 36 
- Baton Rouge, La. Jefferson City, Mo... .}38 34 47) 6 08 41.3] 92 10 20 
(Barracks)......... 30 27 23) 6 04 45.7) 91 11 25]| Little Rock, Ark. (Cus- 
Bismarck, N. D......./46 49 11] 6 43 07.4|100 46 51 tom House)........ 444 56] 6 09 05.6] 92 16 24 — 
Capitol Head of Lib- Montgomery, Ala... ..}32 22 40] 5 45 12.1) 86 18 02 
erty Statue, D. C...|38 53 23} 5 08 02.3) 77 00 34}| OklahomaCity, O.(Ch) 135 28 34) 6 30 00.4] 97 30 06 
Carson City, Nev...../39 09 51! 7 59 03.7)119 45 56|} Omaha, Neb. (Pr.Ch.)|41 15 43) 6 23 45.0) 95 56 15 
‘Charleston, W. Va. Olympia, Wash....... 47 02 09} 8 11 36.6}]122 54 09 
(Old Capitol Bldg.) .|38 21 02) 5 26 31.8] 81 37 57]| Raleigh, N. C. (Trian- 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 41 08 25} 6 59 16.7/104 49 gulation)......0... 35 46'47) 5 14 33.3} 78 38 19 
Columbia, S. C....... 34 00 01] 5 24 08.0] 81 01 59]| Sacramento, Cal..... 38 34 37) 8 05 58.3121 29 34 
Columbus, O. (Obs.)..}39 59 50] 5 32 02.6] 83 00 Salem, Oregon..,...../44 56 19} 8 12 06.9]123 01 44 
Des Moines, Ia. (Obs.)|41 36 00} 6 14 30.6] 93 37 39]| Salt Lake City, Utah ; 
Dover, Del. ourt- CPemplee es ce 40 46 15) 7 27 33.91111 53 28 - 
SO Use a anls sence 39 09 21] 5 02 05.7) 75 31 25}) Springfield, Til......../39 47 57| 5 58 37.2] 89 39 18 
Harrisburg, Pa. ‘opeka, Kan........ 02 54) 6 22 42.8] 95 40 42 
Capitol Building)...}40 15 51) 5 07 31.6] 76 52 54]| Washington Monu- | 
Hartford, Conn....... 45 4 50 43.9] 72 40 58 ment, D. C.........138 53 22| 5 08 98.5] 77 02.08 
IN OTHER CITIES 
Lat. Long. Long. Lat. Long _ Long, 
° ow H. M. RAS ° , ° ee 2 ear: 8 ° , oF 
Buffalo, N.Y. (C.H.)../42 53 03) 5 15 30.7] 78 52 41]|Los. Angeles, Cal. 
Duluth, Minn. (High (Baptist Ch.)...... 34 02.48} 7 53.00.3}118 


15 04 
5 43 02.51 85 45 38 
5 52 09.71 88 02 25 
8 10 42.6]122 40 39 


2 10 20.9} 77 35 14 
36 26.7] 69 06 37 
5 29 49.9) 82 27 28 


7 53 23.41118 20 51 


on , The movement is difficult to detect because of the 


small area of the pole—about the size of a tennis. 


court. 
Some authorities say the 
changing their positions, and 


poles are graduaily 
that this alteration 


to the world’s axis will in time mean that regions 
which are at present ice-bound will become warm 


and habitable countries. 


Greenland, it is said, is moving westward at the 


rate of twenty yards a year. 


of t nited | 
‘The World Almanac). 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


February. | March. 


AM. | P.M. |. A.M. | P.M 
M..| HM. | HM .M. | H.M. | H.M. i ; 
1 557 6 20 Revd 7 36 5 57 | 6 32 
2 6 37 4 7 52 8 24 648 721 
3 719 7 48 8 87. 1 7 37 8 8 
4 2 8 34 925; 10 1 8 24 8 56 Cit 
5 |} 846 9 22} 1013 | 10 52 913 9 43 j¥2 
‘6 933 | 1013 | 11 5] 1148 ].10 0 | 1032 Si cgabeee Ag a 
ye 10 23 12.2) 10°50. pe 1li24 | os. 12 33 |, 12 31 2 af , 
5 (Bil ir] 48] 28] Bi] wi) 28) 48) 18 ce 
‘ 6 23 422 
‘10 115| 125) 32| 332] 126 ied B.1Sheae 28387 Fic 
Ere 221 2 36 4 7} 439 2 32 317) 420 5 0 431 5645 — 
12 , 325 3 46 LSP ‘5 88 | 43 46 425 5 13 5 46 5 19 y 6 23 
: 13 425 449 5 59 6 28 448 5 24 5 58 6 26 6 1 : 70 : 
2 1 5 20 5 46 6 45 713 5 41 6 12 6 37 ee 6 40 7 23 7 34 OMe 
15 612] 639 727 7 54 6 26 6 54 714 7 35 7 16 2 Bi (BSA: Bo 
B+ 16 659 | 727] 8 6] 832] 7 6] 731] 747|° 8 4] 749 839| 846 
4 ni 4g 744] 812 8 40 G8 7 42 8 5 817 8 32 8 21 919-7 927 
18 8 25 854) 912 9 38 815 8 36 8 44 8 57 8 53 10 2] 1010 — 
ra 19 9 9 35 940/10 7| 844 9 4 911 9 23 9 28 10 50 | 10 58 
: 20 941 | 1014] 10 7 | 1037 910 9 28 9 41 956] 10 6} 1018 | 1143] 1150 
“4 21 1015 | 1053 | 1036 | 11:7 936 |.954 | 1017 | 1034} 1051 | 11.5 12 43 
22 10 47 | 1131 | 1112 | 1144] 10 4 ]|-1025] 11 0] 1120] 1145 : 12 49 148 
23 HD Ba" perests PSS A oe 1039 | 11° 2 | 1162) -... 12 1} 1249 155). 2 54 
24 1212 | i2 11 1232 | 1247] 1121 |] 1148 |] 1215) 12 58 LH. 3 “4°07 
RY 25 12 56 | 12 47 1 29 1 52 ‘ ne 12,12 1 22 2 20 215 3 18 419 5 0 
e 26 | 1 47 1 43 239 318 | 12 44 116 241 3 43 531] 423 § 24 5 57 | 
= 27 2 44 2 52 3 55 435 1 52 2 41 40 450 441 5 23 6 25.|' 650). 
B 28 42 4°2 5 1 5 37 315 49 5.7 5 47 5 43 617 721) 742 
29 437 bse: Sh ee ees 432 515 6 6 6 39 6 41 9 814 & 31 
© 30 5 29 5 58 5 534] 611) '7 0 7 29 7 35 7 58 9 4] 918 | 
31 618' 648 ; 628' 71 go7' 347). 
: — | - 
NR 
S 1927. July. August. September. October. ‘November. ~ December. _ 
i. wba iy u 
7 oe — rn 
“ Day of YS. : 
; Month.| A.M. P.M A.M. | P.M AM P.M. A.M. | P.M. | A.M. | P.M. | A.M P.M. 
3 M. M. A.M. Hi H.M. | H.M. | H.M. |, H.M. | H.M.| H.M. | H.M. | H.M, 
a d 952110 3] 1050] 1052 | 1110/1115] 1055] 1115 | 1158] .,.. 12 27 | 12 35 
= 2 1039 | 1046 | 1129 | 1126}; 11 43 162131 38) 4. 12 44 11 139 144 
3 F126 5\WAl 20nhei a2 12 eae ake 12 24 | 12 5} 1230 159 212 247 2 56 
4 ve Jf 12 Wika 12 45 | 12 38 113 1 6, 1 32 3 12 324) 3850} 4 4 
x 5 12 11 0) 1238) 12 135 2-12.|.2 19 2 42 415 | 428 4 48 5 6 
% 6 12 54 147 124 214 2 44 3 20 3 35 3 53 510 527] 541 6 3 
‘S oat 6 140 2 35 2 20 3.9 3 59 425 440 456 6 2 6 22 6 33 6 59 
: 8 2 31 3 24 3 28 46] 54 5 25 5 35 5 52 6 52 715 7 24 7 53 
“9 327 411 4 34 5 3} °6.0 618 6 26 6 44 742 8 8 815 847 
10 425 | 458 5 34 5 55 652}. 79 7 16 735 | 8 32 9 1 9 6) 941 
; 1 5 18 5 43 6 27 6 44 741 7.58 8 5 8 26 9 23 9 56 9 57 |, 1037 — 
: 12 ve 6 26 717 7 32 8 29 8 46 8 53 918 | 1017] 1055 | 1049 | 1135. 
3 13° j 655 7.9 8251) B18 917 9 35 944) 1011} 1113] 1159 | 1145) .... 
be 14 740 7 51 8 52 9 4] 10 6|-1026) 1036 | 11 9] .. ., 1214 |] 1235) 12 42. 
dl 15 825) 834] 939 951} 10 58 | 1121} 1134 vies 15 118 133 140 
: 6 9] 917] 1027} 1039] 1153] .... | 1213 | 12 37 29 2 20 2 30 2 36 
1 54| 10 2 | 1118 | 1132] 12 22 | 1254 121 144 3 9 319 3 23 3 30. 
; 18 10°43 |- 10:50 | 72. ci. 12 13 1 29 21 2 30 2 50 4 2 411 410 420 
i 19 11 34 | 1141 | 12 29. 111 2 39 3.8] 333 3 50 448]. 458 453 5 6 
; 20 Ba ey ea | 133 215'| 3 47 411 430} 444 5 29 5 40 5 32 547 | 
2 37 1 29 244) 322 449 5 91°519 5 31 6 6 6 19 6.8 6 26 
; es: "1% . 233 3.55 427 6 41 559 | 6 1 6 14 6 40 6 55 6 42 7 4 
; 23 251| 338) .5 1 5 26| 627 643] 639] 6 52 711 729 7 16 TAL 
24 43 4 42 5.59 618: 7 9 £33 713 727 741 8 1 7 49 8 16 
hy A268, i sco L0 540, 6650 77. TAT 75 745 8.0 810 8 33 8 22 8 52 
; 5 73 7 51 8 22 8 33 815 8 30 8 41 9 6 9 0} 932 
5 38 $8 8 31 8 54 9 5 ta ace 915 9 44 940] 1018 
: 814] 857 9 7 9 22 9 34 9 29. 955 | 1030 | 1025 | 1114 
a 857 | 9 34 9 41 949] 10 2 941] 10 5} 1041 }] 1124) 1116) .... 
; 938 | 1012] 1013 | 1019 | 1035 | 1019} lo 48 | 1136] ..... } 12°07 | 12 12 
e 10:16 | 1039 ' 1042 14.,5' 11,40 113 Ly 
a time as above given, from the last | inclusive, must be increased by one hour in order 


1 to the last Sunday in September, to obtain Daylight Saving Time. 


rv 


time of high water at the f 
found approximately for o 
ibtracting from the time of. 
7 % Ay 
cise oll ead dousjenansaddl: v9.45: |KNew. Haven Conn...’ csicns 
PATA OOS: MEAs) h sis 0 vive. v0 4: 016-28 Sere : New London, Conn...... 
Atlantic City, N. ee ioe ea 35 i ies 
Baltimore, j F WW aerhk toe ie oie 
: wr Harbe : Norwich, Conn............ ‘ 
as ut ; Old Point Comfort, Va.... . 
Philadelphia, Pa... ..... 
Plymouth, Mass... 
(Point Lookout, M 
Portland, Me. 
Portsmouth, N. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Providence, 
Richmond, Va. 
Rockaway Inlet. 


fe eee eee 
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Vineyard Haven, Mass.......+6..-.-.. 
Washington) DiC. bn. swe 8 


RBNdoObebbhy to 


ow 
mos 
aS 


‘Example—To find the approximate standard time} desired date, and then subtract 55 minutes, as in 
of high fide at Atlantic City, N. J., on any day, find: | the above table; the result is the time of high water 
‘irst the time of high water at New York under the required, 


Nae or AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE. 


: Places. Feet. )Inch. | Places. . |Feet.|Inch. Places Feet. )Inch z by 

Miiccteartat yt eto on Se ee ft, cae ae at ee ae Pert ere 4 ee 

Baltimore, Md. .... 1 2 ||New London, Conn. . 2 6 ||San Diego, Cal. ..... 3 li i 

; Boston, Mass. . . ‘ 7 ||New Orleans, La.... .|None|None}|Sandy Hook, N. J.... 4 8 = 

Charleston, 8. C 5 2 |Newport, R.I....... 3 6 ||San Francisco, Cal... 3 11 oR 

Colon, Panama. 0 il }|New York, N. Y..... 4) 5 ||Savannah, Ga....... 6 6 vA 

Eastport, Me. 18 2 |/Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 ||Seattle, Wash....... Ve 7 

: Galveston, Te 1 |, 0 |}/Balboa, Panama..... 412 6: WTampae Flac. 329 Ps 2 eh 

“a ‘Key West, Fla 1 2 ||Philadelphia, Pa. 5 2 ||Washington, D. C.... 2 1 é 

fi _ Mobile, Ala.... c 1 6 Portland, Me........ 8 il 

©. - Spring tide at Eastport, Me., 21 feet; at the head | Channel, England, 42 feet; cn the coast of Wales, 36 


ve  of.the Bay of Fundy, N.’S., 50 feet; in the Bristol ' feet. 


eae \ ; 
ee VISIBILITY AT SEA 
bess Height Distance Height | Distance Height Distance Height Distance 4 
bh Above of Above of Above ae bove of. F 
a Sea Level.|  Visibllity. Sea Level.| Visibility. Sea Level.| Visibility. Sea Level .| Visibility. : 
: | Stat. \ Naut. Stat. | Naut. Stat. | Naut. Stat. | Naut : 
‘Feet. Miles.| Miles. Miles.) Miles. Feet. Miles.| Miles. Feet. Miles.| Miles. + 
S07. eto 965,205 8.87 Pike. = pets 2.20] 10.54//150. . +20] 14.00 { 
4.18). 3.61 9.35) 8.08||90....... 12.55 10 .84!/200. } 18.71} 16.16 
5.12) 4.43 O.B8L)* Sl48t195. fo 1 1114"1250.. 5 20 .92| 18.07 
5.92) 5.11) 10.25] 8.85:/100...... 13.23) 11.43 /300...... 22.91} 19 
ae 6.61] 5.71 10.67] 9 .21)/110.)..... 13 .87| 11.991|350...... 75) 21.38 a 
us 7.25| 6.26 11.07, 9.56/|120......| 14.49} 12.52)|400... ...| 26.46} 22°86. EN 
ie 7.83) 6.76 11.46] 9 .90//130......] 15.08] 13.03/)450.....1| 28.06] 24/24 % 
ers 8.37], 7.23 11/831 10 221/140. 02...) 15.651 1352/1500. . 5... 29 .581 25 .56 7 
. —_————e—EeE eee api wees . 
uf Under normal atmospheric conditions the visi- } of the light and occasionally the light itself may be 
bility of a light depends upon its height and intensity, | visible. far beyond the computed geographic range. 
‘the distance due to the former being known as the. |. Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility “in 
. geographic range, and to the latter as the luminous. | nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the 
t As a rule, for the principal lights the luminous | square root of the height of the light above sea ~ 
range is greater than the geographic, and the dis- | level. Fe 
tanee from which the principal lights are visible is A light 130 feet high is seen just at the horizon: - i 
limited by the horizon only, and under some condi- what, under ordinary atmospheric conditions, is tis 
tions of atmospheric refraction, the glare or loom ! its distance from the observer? ‘ . 
, Nautica! 
From table, distance corresponding to 130 feet height. 9.02.00... 20 cee eee ec acesceececece 13-03 
Add distance corresponding to height of eye above sea level Bay: 1S) f68t CE Ts ook aan 4.43 
Distance of light... 2.2.00... ay Rages oa HELMS ch See RM De Na SRM ag Le 17.46 ‘ 
Station. Ht! Station. H’t. Station. {b. 
Feet. Feet. 
Cape Mendocino, Cal...... |. 422!) Point Borinquen, P.'R...... 292||Staten Island, 'N. Y. 
Makapuu Pt.,,.Hawali,..... : -420]|Seal Rocks, Alaska... .....] »285 Chapel Hill, N. J... | 
Navassa Island, W. I....... 395]! Point Sur, Cal... oo. i. 2... 270||Cape Disappoint., W: 
; Hams Bluff, Virgin Islands. 394)|Cape San Juan, P. R....... 260}|Cape Meares, Ore. ... 
fl Faralion, Cabs ooh oo. Feo 2kk 358}|Aunuu Island, Samoa... ... 250] Kilauea, Point, Hawa: 
i Kast Chugach, Alaska......] 325]| Navesink, N.J...........¢ 246||Alcatraz, Cal... . .. 
Culebrita Island, P, R......] 305||Cape Blanco, Ore...) 1... 245||Molokai, Hawali. 
Judge Bergs Range, V. L....| 302||Orote Point, Guam... |. 240/|Grand Island, Mich 
Muertos Island, P, R...,... 297 Sone Hinchinbrook, Alaska. | 235|/Heceta Head, Ore... s E 
Mast Forelands, Alaskiu.....| 296)|Columbia River, Wash..... | 234 Block island, 8, E., R ahs b 
Polnt: Reyes, Calo... 294") Mona Island, P.R......>..) 231 }|Cape Stephens, Alaska... era TE2O0 
‘ wiry 


be 


cd 


; 
: 
: 


* 


York 
ya 


when practicable, | B 
dependent upon | 


sts’’ Which are pre- | 
_ Office in Washington, | 


x ‘ M 1s 
pe x EXPLANATION OF WEATHER FLAGS, ete 
No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4, _ No. 5. 
‘White Flag. Blue Flag. White and Black Trian- | White Flag 
, Blue Flag. gular Flag. ‘black squar 


Centre. | 


va 


Fair weather. Rain or snow. 


When number 4 is placed above number 1, 2 or 3, it indicates warmer; when below, colder; when. 
displayed, the temperature is expected to remain about stationary. F : ; : 


Se WHISTLE SIGNALS. . i atee 


7 


. ne / ? ? 
A warning blast of from fifteen to twenty seconds’ 


After 
this warning the longer blasts (of from four to six 


duration is sounded to attract attention. 


Blasts Indicate. 
One long». 2.5... ...Fair weather. 
Two long... vw (Yewes vs Rain or snow. 
Three long. js: Local rain or snow. 


By repeating each combination a few times, with 
intervals of ten seconds, liability to error in reading 
the signals may be avoided. a ki 

The forecast messages are telegraphed at the 
expense of the Weather Bureau to places where 

. ay Y \ 


a 


Local rain or snow. 


Temperature, Cold wave. — 
not. 


aac z 


| lasts duration) refer to weather, and shorter 


blasts (of from one to three seconds’ duration) refer 
to temperature; those for weather are sounded first. 


Blasts. Indicate. Ao Fats 
* One shorts o. 0535.55. Lower temperature. ; ; 
Two short. ........5. Higher emperature. 
Thre’ short. 5:55 4. Cold wave. fGen 


they are distributed to nesrby and local communi- 
ties; they are furnished to individuals or firms at 
the regular commercial rates and sent ‘‘collect.’”’ In 
no case are the forecasts sent to a second address in 
| any place, except at the expense of the applicant. 


% hie 


SMALL CRAFT, STORM AND HURRICANE WARNINGS. : ae 
OF THE WEATHER BUREAU, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. > 
' (For lantern signals, see reading matter below the cuts.) x 
VERIFICATION OF FORECASTS. 


The U. S. Weather Bureau in its Administrative 
Report, claims that its A. M. 36-hour forecasts 
throughout the whole country, averaged (1915-1919) 
86.5 per cent. correct for weather, and 90.2 per cent. 
correct for temperature. For the Eastern New 
locality, in the same period, it is claimed, the 
M. 36-hour forecasts were 85.7 per cent. correct 


‘Small craft 


NE. winds SE. winds. 


Small Cratt Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. 

Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above a 

square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 

- or two red lanterns, one above the other, displayed 

by night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked 
tolenee with winds beginning from the northeast. 

Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant velow a 
square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 
or one red lantern displayéd by night, indicates th 
approach of a storm of marked violence with winds 
beginning from the sowtheast- 

Saouehieeee Storm Warning—A white pennant below 
a square red flag with black centre displayed by 


RED [iar 
I RED 


\ 


as to weather, and 89.9 per cent. correct as to tem- 
perature. The highest peicentage of accurate 
weather forecasts (92.6) was for Southern Cali- 
fornia; the lowest (81.6) in Upper Michigan. The > r 
highest accuracy in temperature forecasts (96.4) - 
was in Florida; the lowest (84.4) in Montana, War 
All square flags shown here are red with black — 
centre when displayed as warnings. ; fit 


hi 


Storm. 


= 


SW. winds. NW. winds. 


day, or a white lantern below a red lantern displayed 
by night, indicates the approach of a storm of matked 
violence with winds beginning from the southwest. . 
Northwest Storm AH lc rr white pennant above 
& square red flag with black centre displayed by day, 
or a white lantern above a red lantern displayed by 
night, indicates the approach of a storm of marked ~ 
violence with winds beginning from the northwest. 
Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the 
approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the 
extremely severe and dangerous storms’ which 
occasionally move across the Great Lakes or up the » 
Atlantic Caste fin Be "\ 


T Rec- | Reo; [Ace Stares | 
‘TEMPER- | Rec- | Rec; | Ann’l|| STATES | 
‘ATURE. | ord | ord | Pre- || AND | 
js Aigh-|1 cip’n || TERRI- 
Jan.|July| est. . |(Ips.)}) 


... .. |Philadelphia ; 
.I....|Block Island. 
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. The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 


THERMOMETERS. RULES FOR ebapihiond alae g ps THe WEATHER. 
3 ADAPTED FOR USE WITH ANEROID BAROMETERS. 

COMPARATIVE SCALES. Ra has Se 
~ A rapid rise indicates unsettled weather. 

-| Fahr- A gradual rise indicates settled weather. a 
de.jenheit.| , A rise with dry air and cold increasing in Summer indicates wind 
—|_ ‘from the northward; and if rain has fallen, better weather may be 
see ares Oe expected. nity 


tain from the northward. 
A rise with southerly winds indicates fine weather. — 
A STEADY BAROMETER | ‘ 
with .dry air and seasonable temperature indicates a continuance 
of very fine weather. : 


‘|Alcohol Boils. 


A FALLING BAROMETER. “ 

A rapid fall indicates stormy weather. : 

A rapid fall with westerly wind indicates stormy weather from 
the northward. 

A.fall with a northerly wind indicates 3term, with rain and bail 
in Summer, and snow in Winter. =» : 

A fall with increased moisture in the air, and heat increasing, 
indicates wind and rain from the southward. : 

Blood Heat. A fall with dry air and cold increasing jn Winter indicates snow. 

A fall after very calm and warm weather indicates rain with squally 
weather. 

The barometer rises for northerly winds, including from northwest 
by north to the eastward for dry or less wet weather, for less wind, 
or for more than one of these changes, except on a, few occasions, 
when rain, hail or snow comes from the northward with strong wind. 

The barometer falls for southerly wind, including from southeast 
by south to the westward, for wet weather, for stronger wind or for 
more than one of these changes, except on a few occasions, when 
moderate wind, with rain or snow, comes from the northward. 


44,000 THUNDER STORMS OCCUR DAILY ON BARTH. 
At any one moment, statistics show, there are on an average about 
1,800 thunder storms in progress 1n the world, giving 300,000 ghtning 
flashes an hour, or 100 a second, says the London. Daily Mail. 4 
These are among the figures contained in a report issued by the Air 
Ministry meteorological office on ‘The Distribution of Thunder 
Storms Over the Globe.’ The earth will experience 16,000,000 
thunder storms a year, or 44,000 daily. t 
ZERO FAR, From more than 3,000 stations observations are being made of 
thunder storms. At certain tropical stations distant thunder is so 
common the observer may not be aware of its occurrence. ‘ 
Java is probably the most thundery region of the earth. 
MprRcurRY Areas where thunder is rarely or never heard include the Arctic and 
FREEZES. Antarctic regions. Z 


WEATHER WISDOM. 


A gray, lowering sunset, or one where the sky is, color of the sky, even when seen through clouds, 
' green or yellowish-green, indicates rain. A red | indicates fair. weather, a growing whiteness an ap- 
sunrise, with clouds lowering later in the morning, | proaching storm. Fogs indicate settled weather, 
also indicates. rain, A halo occurring after fine} A morning fog usually breaks away before noon. 
weather indicates a storm. A corona growing | Unusual clearness of the atmosphere, unusual 
smaller indicates rain; growing larger, fair weather. | brightness or twinkling of the stars, indicates rain. 
A morning rainbow is regarded as a sign of rain; | The first frost and last frost are usually preceded 
an evening rainbow of fair weather. A deep-blue | by a temperature very much above the mean, : 


ABSOLUTE ZERO--ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE. 


The zero points on the Fahrenheit, Centigrade, ; beginning of w at is known in dynamic meteorclogy 
and Reaumur thermometer scales are simply arbi- |.as Absolute Temperature, as. determined by obser= 
trary. Absolute zero—the point at which bodies } vations of the contraction of gases when cooled, and 
on the earth are entirely devoid of heat—exists at | from thermo-dynamical considerations. Thus, water 
459.4 degrees below the Fahrenheit, and 273,1 de-| freezes at 273.1 degrees of Absolute Temperature 

grees below the Centigrade zero points, This is the | on the Centigrade scale ot registration, rate 
é a 
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A rise with moist air and a low temperature indicates wind and — 
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in Tripoli, about 25 miles south of the Mediterranean. 


At Colon, Canal Zone, the rainfall in the wet sea- 


son averages 116.3 inches. 


There the temperature in the summer of 1924 was _ 


recorded at 136.4 degrees, I'ahrenheit. 


was 134.1 at 


1913, 


July 10, 


The temperature, 
Greenland Ranch, Death Valley, Cal. 


The temperature at Colon averages 79 to 80 


degrees throughout the year. 


The hottest place on earth is the town of Azizia, 
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P.ct. | P.ct. 
57 58° 


x uisville, Ky 
_ Lynchburg, 
‘Miami, Fla. 
Mobile, Al: 
_ Montgomery, Ala. 
New Orleans, La... 


, Portland, Ore.... 
; City, S. D 


St. Louis, Mo... f 
- St. Paul Minne ot. 2! 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. . 
San Antonio, Tex.,.... 
__ San Francisco, Cal... .. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex..... 5 
i Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. | 
Seattle, Wash......... 8 


Tampa, Fla... 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Walla Walla, W: . 
\ Washington D. C...... 
Williston, N. Dak. .... 
Wilmington, N. C..... 
.. Winnemucca, Nev..... 


80. 
72) 76) (73 
W479 17s 
72| 72| 72 
SP watt ae 
69} 73 | 68 
70 | 741 70 


77 80 

50 52 41 
80 82 77 
83 85 74 
64 68 62 
66 78 56 
70 74 79 
74 79 72 
62 72 52 
68 67 67 


72 73 72 
80 84 

73 77 72 
72 76 72 
81 82 89 
71 72 74 
76 84} 65 
72 72 72 
77 81 70 
78 7? 79 


Figures represent mean of the 8 A. M. and 8 P. M. relative humidity, seventy-fifth meridian time, for the 


Period 1889 to 1913, inclusive. 


A few of the stations have a shorter record. 


Rs THE AURORA BOREALIS, 


a The Aurora, Borealis, or Northern Lights, is a 
j display of light in the upper regions of the atmos- 


‘phere, seen in the direction of the north magnetic 
pole: its counterpart is the Aurora. Australis, or 
-_, Southern Lights, seen in Australia and elsewhere, in 
Z the direction of the south magnetic pole. 


The aurora is usually a broad arch of light, with 
streamers above it reaching toward the zenitn and 
often suggesting tongues of flame. The color 
throughout may be white; or there may be brilliant 

: hues of red, yellow and green. 

: The “auroral line” of the spectrum is green and 
is apparently always present in the sky; it has been 
Suggested that this is due to constant bombardment 
of the earth by meteoric dust. 

The rays or beams of light proceeding from the 
arch are really parallel to the dipping needle; that 

is, they follow the lines of magnetic force. 

In a general way, sun-spot activity is accompanied 


¢ 


both by magnetic storms an¢@ by brilliant auroras; 
during the prevalence of which both wire and wire- 
less communication is at times seriously interfered 
with over a ‘large part of the earth’s surface. . 

The theory of to-day is that auroras are due to 
streams of alpha particles, that is, to positively 
charged corpuscles of helium that are hurled upon 
the earth by the sun, and all which are stop’ in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. 


Auroras occur most frequently in. March and — 


September; least frequently in June and December. 

North America, in Lat. 60° N., and. the North 
Atlantic are especially noted for the frequency 
(100 occurrences per annum) and for the briltiancy 
of the display. Farther north as well as farther 
south, there is a marked falling off. , 

The height of auroras is at last fairly ascertained: 
50 to 100 miles for the lower sirata of light, and 
75 to 200 miles for the upper. : F 
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The weather recording instruments at the city The degrees of heat registered therefore often 
of New York are located on top of the tall building | are slightly lower than shown ‘by thermometers _ 
at 17 Battery Place, where the bureau has its head- | in the “canon” streets in lower Manhattan, es- © 
quarters. ° : ‘pecially around noon: * Wyble 


DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1925, 


- :. —— <= eee 
: - | Feb. | Mar, . | May. | June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 


Py )elelelslelalelelalalelalslereleldlelalaldisiala 
a(FA/2/A/Al 2 2 alalalalaralalalalslalaralslalsia 

‘1.....| 27] 20] 47| 35] 48} 28] 52] 39] 56] 41| 88 75| 56| 75| 64| 84] 67] 60] 48] 50] 34| 43] 32 

2: 30| 24 26] 41] 12| 56| 42] 59] 44] 85] 69] 79) 63] 80] 60] 81/ 64| 61| 56] 49] 39] 46] 40 

3. 34) 20] 29) 13] 201 10) 38] 41) 62] 42 74| 63] 83 731 67| 72] 611 50| 42| 49] 39 

4! 30] 33] 22] 47] 24 43| 68| 5: 73| 62| 86] 69| 80] 69] 62| 53| 51) 40| 52] 45 

; Re 41| 29| 42] 24] 43] 34] 53] 36] 63] 4 87] 65| 73] 66| 82] 65] 5¢] 48] 50] 39| 57] 43 
ae S 38| 30| 47| 37] 55| 36] 53| 35| 56] 42 36| 71] 74] 65] 76| 63] 59] 46| 63] 47| 57| 43 
a 41| 28] 52] 35] 50) 421 58] 38] 58] 45 90| 71| 79| 65] 72] 62] 61] 50] 53] 46] 50| 36 


-++[--+] 49] 40)...]...] 81) 60)...)... 


6. | 80) 65! 801 64! 741 61! 56! 44! 50! 37! 411 28 


f "_Montnl 36 22! 461 31! 521 36! 60! 45! 67! 50! 82 Ly 
EXTREMES OF PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE AT NEW YORK (DEGREES), x 
| j PRESSURE, TEMPERATURE. M6 
! rs ‘ 
: Maxi- Mini- \ of 
Date. Lowest, 5 Date. mum. Date. mum, Date. aig 
| 19, 1921 | 28.61 3, 1913 67 12, 1890 | —6| 10, 1875 . 
1, 1920 | 28.70 , 1896 69 5, —7 # ee 
: 18, 913 | 28.3 L 1914 80 21, 192 3 5; on 
13, 191ia} 29.1 | 2, 1884 91 27, 191 12 1, 1923 3 
18, $o1g? 29.13 4, 1893 9 31, 1895 34 1, 1880/ | 
2, 1883 | 29.34 | 26, 1902 97 6, 189 45 2, 1907 ° 
A 7, 1892 99-46 , 1909 9 3, 1898 50 | 15, 1873 
19, 1918 | 29.28 | 24,1893 | 102 7, 1918 51 | 27, 1885 
7, 1888 | 29.19 | 30,1920 | 100 7, 1881 9} 30,1912. | 
; 30. 17, 1883 | 29.06 5, 1925 8 1, 1881d 2 31, 1917 
| ] ; = .80 | 19,1891 | 28.70 | 13,1904 74 1, 1882¢ 7 | 30, 1875 
; December..,.... +--+) 30.93 | 28, 1896 | 28.96 | 28, 1923 68 23,1891 | —13 ' 30, 1917 


___ @) Also in 1895, 12th day. (6) Also in 1903, 2d day. (qd) Also in 1879, 16th day. (¢) Also in 1909, _ 
lath day. (/) Also in1876, Ist day, ; } 
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- 1884-85. 


1888-89. 
* 1889-90. 


1890-91. 


1899-00. 


1900-01. 
1901-02 . 
1902-03. 
1903-04. 
1904-05. 


In 1888, the “Blizzard” of March 12 deposited 
16,5 inches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the | fall exceeded twenty inc 
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cantent ‘call the same kinds of bricks. 

here are two kinds in every atom, one kin 

ed protons, which are positive electrical charges, 
bea Weee\ eee called electrons, which are negative 
electrical charges. k ; 
Of these, all of the protons are clustered at the 
enter or nucleus of ‘the atom, but some of the 
electrons lie in outside orbits, or if not properly 
orbits then vibrating semi-stable configurations of 

inite radii as measured from the nucleus. 

It is not difficult to detach electrons from _the 
atoms of many kinds of ¢hemical elements. This 
can “be done by heating, by electrical means, and 
_ by bombardment of radium or X-rays. 


e baie the visible, the ultra-violet, and the 
TAYS. - : 
The diameter of an atom—that is to say, the 


better conception of the time requirements for the 

slow processes necessary to the development of life. | 

_ There is no way of accurately measuring either of 

these procedures, and as for the rate of life processes, 

there probably never will be. i ' 

- Geologists have attempted to estimate lengths of 

time required for the performance of certain specific 

gary works, such as the building of a given coral 

_ Teef, the erosion of a certain river gorgelike Niagara 

‘Falls, the retreat of cliffs or the bu: 

ocean sediments. Sy 

_, But all such efforts at even an approximation to a 

rate for terrestrial processes, have concededly fallen | 

down because of the exceeding intricacy of the factors 
entering into the simplest of nature’s procedures. 

c Life began in simple unicellular expressions; 
out of such initiative expressions have come, by com- 
bination and adjustment, all subsequent and, con- 

_.Séquent multi-cellular animals and. plants. The 

earliest records of the rocks should show a prepon- 
derance of the elementary forms of life, so far as the 

¥ sediments making those rocks have been competent 
to _preserve them. They may have been; but these 
pas fear liest sediments have been so altered by crystall- 

_ ization’ resulting from movements in the earth's 
crust, that only imperfect evidences of this life, 
_mostly accumulations of carbon and hydrocarbon, 
have been found. 

This loss of record does not impeach the very ob- 

vious fact that the character of life becomes ever 

simpler, the older the rocks in which it is found. 

With the foregoin 
not a matter of testimony but of ‘evidence, perhaps 
_the most impressive conceptions of the length of 
time required for the development of the life on 
the earth are afforded by such illustrations as the 
following :— 

1, In the Cambrian Formation which lies close to 

> the ‘base of the entire series of sedimentary rock 

formations, Walcott has uncovered an extraordina: 

_ array of fossils of surprisingly fine preservation an 
representing a wide variety of invertebrate groups, 
'. many of them of highly specialized structure. 

j \ The crustaceans, of the order of the trilobites 
and shrimps, are profusely developed. A crustacean 
has a highly perfected anatomy, fully equipped with 

’ general organs of digestion and circulation, a special- 

zed nerve system, organs of sight and touch, per- 
fectly adapted organs of locomotion, ete. 

All these intricate structures the animal must 
have acquired very slowly by the processes of acquisi- 


ilding up of 
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condition precedent, which is |’ 


From these figures we see that the inciosure we 
call an atom is almost wholly given up to free space. 
The occupied parts form hardly any greater 
volume, proportionally, than the sim and planets do 
to the solar system. ae 


THE ACE OF THE EARTH. . 
(For the ALMANAC by the late John M. Clarke, New York State Geologist.) 


tion, adaptation and adjustment from its primitive — 
ancestors. And yet we find it standing at the very — 
threshold of the preserved record of terrestrial life. 

The group and the geological age to which it, 
belongs reveal no trace of the higher life forms . 
presented by the vast vertebrate dom. i 

2. Very much the same is true of the plant world. 
Terrestrial life, both animal and plant, came out of 
the sea. It is the opinion of paleobotanists that 
the plant lifé which emerged from the sea to the land, 
**the flora*of transmigration,” made its trek in days 
before the Cambrian time, and that these plants 
were algae of a higher order in respect to perfection | 
of reproduction organs than: any of the modern 
algae now living. 


The fossil trees of Gilboa, N. Y., from the Devonian . ~ 


rocks, a period vastly later than the Cambrian, were 


| majestic seed ferns of a high degree of development 


and of commanding size. Their ancestors are as yet 
almost ‘wholly unknown, but they had to arrive at, 
their advanced attainment by ithe inconceivably 
slow procedures which nature requires in organic 


, development. } 


Such facts convey an imperfect notion of the vast; 
ages required for the development of life on the earth. 

The molecular disintegration of the mineérals of 
uranium and thorium results in eventually producing 
lead. Lead derived from these sources has a specific 
gravity different from that. of ordinary lead. 

If then, a mineral deposit known to be of Devonian 
age contains a uranium mineral accompanied by 
lead which has been derived from it, the length of 
time from the formation of that minerat-bearing 


Pe Spear bed to the present is at least as long as the 


e required for the change from the uranium 
molecules into lead. ! é 

This rate of change has been measured and it is 
known that in one year a gram of uranium would 


‘generate 1.25 x 10-10 grams of lead, and at this 


rate one gram of lead would be produced in 8,000 
million years. 

On the basis of such evidence, which is of course’ 
subject to review and more precise statement with - 
fuller knowledge, the length of time represented by 
the entire body of the unchanged rocks of the earth 
is 667 million years, and if to this be added the time 
necessary for the accumulation of the rocks of the 
Pre-cambrian age, some of which are sedimentary 
and some igneous, the figure rises to 1,497 million 
years. ! 

These time estimates fer the age of the earth are 
in harmony with the vastly expended conceptions 
of ‘ime and space which have n emphasized by 
modern astronomers. 


THE MEANING OF “4 INCH OF RAIN.” 


_/* An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 

Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 

ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 

of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cuble foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 

ponds, the exact amount varying with the density, 

It follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 

1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be 226,512 
pounds, or 113% short tons. 4 ; 


The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure 
8.345 pounds, Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
water. Tais is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 
gallons. each, ‘ 

A rainfall of 1,inch on a root of 3,000 square feet 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 
available for the cistern. This is equal to 1,870 
U.S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gal 


water is : 
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_ —The Italian 


tess County, 8 miles from Washington, N 
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Dec. 12—At Teheran, Persia, the Constituent As- 
sembly gave unanimous approval to the amend- 

ments to the Constitution by which Reza Khan 
is named Shah of Persia, and a. new line of rulers, 
the Pehlevi dynasty, taking the Reza family 
name, is established. 

Dec. 13—At Geneva, Ill, H. W. Jeske, a teller 
in the Batavia National Bank; his wife, and 
their son, were found murdered. 

-—Labor carried the municipal elections at Mexico 
City. Anti-laber refused to vote. 

Dec. 15—The U. S. House of Representatives voted 
‘hatting” SR CLouls Boab’ Senegal ben 

—"Ba ” Sik ouis Phal) Senegal boxer, was 
shot ‘tnd Killed at N. Y. rai e ag Moet 

—Mellie Dunham of Maine, fiddled old fashioned 

hn genre music for Mayor Hylan at the N. Y. City 

ali. - " ~ 

-—All reference to evolution has been eliminated 
from school books by the Texas Textbook Com- 
mission. : oe. 

Dec. 16—A plot against the life of Gustav Strese- 
mann, German Foreign Minister, has been un- 
eee The police have arrested two German 

Scists. ‘ 


_ COL. WM. MITCHELL GUILTY. 
Dec. 17—Col. William Mitchell, former Assistant 
_ Chief of the Army Air Service, was found guilty 
by an army court-martial of violating the 96th 
Article of War, and was sentenced immediately 
to suspension from rank’ and command, with 
soe S of all pay and allowances for five years. 
The 
sentence, Jan. 19, 1926, and Pres. Coolidge, Jan. 
25, upheld suspension but allowed Mitchell his 
allowances and half his pay. Col. Mitchell re- 
signed from the army, Jan. 27, effective, Feb. 1. 
—Japanese troops occupied Mukden, Manchuria. 
hamber of Deputies ratified the 
war debt funding Spanien’ with the U. 8. 
—Henri Haeberlin, ice Pres. and Minister of 
Justice, was elected Pres. of the Swiss Confeder- 
~ ation for’ 1926. : ‘ 
—Old Bill, 57, regarded as ‘‘the oldest horse in the 
world,” dropped dead on the farm of his owner, 
J. C. Sonder, in Harmony Township, Warren 


Dec. 18—Princess Maria ‘Victoria de Pignatelli of 
Italy was killed in an automobile accident near 


Cuernavaca, Mex. Her husband, Prince Valerio 


de Pignatelli, descendant of Fernando Cortez, | 


was seriously injured. ; 

e U. S. Submarine S-19, dived off Montauk 
Point, N. Y., remained 30 minutes at a depth of 
00 feet; remained 30 minutes at 150 feet down; 
then stayed half an hour at a Genin of 200, feet; 
finally rising to the surface 8 miles from Where 


it. dived. : : P 

Dec. 19—Benj. T. Watkins, Vice Pres. Nat'l Real 
Estate B’d, killed himself at Atlanta, Ga. 

—At Indianapolis, John Marcus of St. Louis found 
gullty with 22 others of conspiracy to violate the 
Nat'l Prohibition Law, was sentenced to 15 
months’ imprisonment. - i 

—Lindsay Coleman, a Negro, was lynched at 
‘Clarksdale, Miss., a few minutes after a Circuit 
Court jury had acquitted him of the murder of 
G. C. Nichols, manager of a plantation store. 
Later the court fined Sheriff W. S. Glass $500. 


_ —The’body of Miss Lena Leblanc, a factory worker, 


oS 


de 
Sd aeueeui ‘of _Art. net j mh 
Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, Director of Public 


was found in a pond at Leominster, Mass. Au- 
topsy indicated the girl had died from the sweiling 
of the thymus gland in her throat, caused by 
fright from seeing a man in the woods. - 

Dec. 20—Police and citizens at Haines City, Fla., 
killed Odom Dunlap, a Negro, after he had killed 
Owen Higgins, a “banker. 

—King Ali of the Hedjaz, eldest son of King Hussein, 
who was forced to abdicate in October, 1924, 
has himself abdicated, owing to the collapse of 
the close if Jeddah, invested by Ibn Saud, 
Sultan of Nejd. |. 

Dec. 21—The British House of Commons, 239 to 4 
(the Laborites had walked out), approved. the 
League of Nations award on the Iraq boundary 

dispute. | 

Dec. o—-Frank A. nuneey, 71, newspaper owner 
and financier, died at. is home, N. Y. City, 
after operations for appendicitis and’ peritonitis. 

left most of his estute to the Metropolitan 


a - 1 


af th 


12, 1925—er. 1 


War Dept. Board of Review approved the. 


2,1928, 


Safety at Philadelphia, was asked by May rt 
Kendrick to resign, which he did Dec. 23. 
—9 died in fire in the Webb coal mine, near Bel-— 
laire, Ohio. —_ : i eae a 
—3 children were trampled to death and several 
others injured in 
Storms have killed scores and done great rop- 
erty damage in France, at Paris. Rouen. Boulogne 
and other places. The gale destroyed the Portu- — 
guese coast resort of Espinho, near Oporto, 
Dec. 283—An advanced step in the relations be- 
Lhe Mexico and the U. S. was taken with the 
gning — 
an anti-smuggling treaty and a supplementa 
convention covering the extradition of criminals. ) 
—Pope Pius institutes a new Catholic festivity / 
to be known as the Feast of the Kingdom of 
Christ. It will be observed each year on the 
last Sunday in October. BARES hogy 
~-At Mexico City, the Chamber of gia ap- 
proved the anti-foreign land bill with the amend- 
ments made by the Senate after its original pas- 
sage in the lower house. The law restricts the 
ownership of Jand by foreigners and corporations 
in whieh 51 per cent. or more of the stock is held 
by foreigners. : 


Dec. 24—Holy Year came to an end with the closing De 


by the Pope of the holy door of the basilica of St. 

Peter’s in the presence of a vast crowd. The 

Or, hae now remain closed until Christmas 
CR ‘ 


rhe Chicago Daily News was bought for $14,- 


000,000, from the estate of Victor F. Lawson, 


y Sec. Kellogg and Ambassador Tellez of 


- 
» 


pene at Christmas show, Brie, Pa. if ‘i 


Bis 
y 


‘yj, 


oh 
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oi, 
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by _a syndicate controlled by News employees. =e 


—A U. 8. Court Martial at Atlantic City, N. J., 
found 12 members of the Coast Guard guilty of 

: smuggling liquor. ay Tie 

—Robbers killed a pay-roll guard of the Pittsburgh 
tet Coal Co., at Mollenauer, Pa., and got 

—Prof. Gregorius Itelsohn, 74, writer and scientist 
was attacked by anti-Jewish mob at Berlin; 
he died May 6, 1926. i 

Dec. 25—The ex-German Emperor celebrated — 
Christmas at Doorn, Holland, by preaching on 
the Nativity and distributing gifts from an evel 
green tree which he had chopped. é 

-—A despatch from Mukden says that Gen. Kuo 
Sung-ling, who. fled after his army was defeated 
by that of Marshal Chang Tso-lin, and his wife were 
captured while hiding in a cellar and that the 
captors cut off Kuo’s legs and his wife’s arms 
and then shot and killed them both,  After- 
ward, Kuo and his wife were decapitated. Mar- 
shal Chang ordered that their heads be placed 
on the grave of one of his favorite Generals who 
had been executed by Kuo. i 

Dec. 26—The new Turkish Civil Code transfers 
divorce actions to the courts. 

— Radium pomonine killed Miss 
at. BE. Orange, N. J., the’ seventh death among 
workers in a radium factory. 

GERALD CHAPMAN IN COURT. 

—WvU. 8. Circuit Judge Hough, at N. Y. City granted 
Gerald Chapman permission to appeal from the 
adverse decision of Judge E. 8S, Thomas of Conn., 
who on Dec. 14 refused a writ of habeas corpus. 
The Appeal for intervention was refused, Ieb. 
15, 1926, by the U. S. Circuit Court at N. Y. 

City. Gov. Trumbull of Conn., on Feb. 25, re- 
prieved Chapman to April 6. The U. S. Su- 
preme. Court, March 15, refused to intervene. 
The Conn. Board of Pardons refused his plea, 
April 5, for life imprisonment. He was hanged 
April 6, at the State Prison, Wethersfield. 

—Oskar Hoffman, a student in chemistry at Co- 
lumbia Univ., and his sister, ‘Selma Hoffman, 
were found dead in the brother’s furnished room, 
W. 104th St., N. Y. City. A deadly gas had 
killed them. The poisonous vapor had been 
formed in a Christmas night experiment by | 
Hoffman. 

Dec. 27—-Cold wave killed 7 at N. Y. City; 1 at 
Yonkers; 1 at Worcester, Mass.; 3 at Providence, 
R. I.; 12 at Chicago, and a score at other places. 
The Soper tune fell to 7 degrees above zero at 
N. Y. City and 28 below zero at pper Lake, 

N. Y. Fire did $1,000,000 damage at, Chicago, 

and destroyed, at Portland, Me., the Edward 

J. Lawrence, the last 6-mast ship on the Atlantic 

Coast. She was built in 1908, cost $150,000, 

was 320 feet on 50 feet wide, and had a gross 

tonnage of 3,350. ‘ 


Marjorie Carlough, Lethe 


A. Garfield, Pres. 0: 


8S. Govt. put Wilson 
stamps on sale. 

Jultivation of marihuana, 
ant, has been outlawed in 


—Miss Edith Burton, 27, stenographer and choir 
singer, was killed at her home, on Poplar 
W. Cowan, 54, who shot 
blinded himself. He was convicted of murder, 


fay % 
memorial postage 
fs A 


; sroducing 
ot by’ the Fed- 


Brooklyn, by H. 


vestigated the disaster has 
Jan, 2—The Italian cabinet . 
» of the Royal Academy of Italy 
—The Political Bureau of the C ist. Party of 
Soviet Russia was enlarged from 7 to 9 members, 
and ex-War Minister Leon Trotsky was elected 
@, member.. L. B. Kameneff was deposed. | 
—At Pensacola, Fla., 12 known dead and 17 in- 
jured was the toll of an explosion and fire which 
did damage: to the pine extracting plant of the 


926. ; 
On the ground that the indictment charg- 
g E. Wheeler of Montana wi 
criminal: conspiracy in oil land cases does not 
charge any violation of any U. 


Sen. Burton 
S. law, Justice 


Bailey in the Supreme Court of the Dist. of Col. 


; Justice Bailey also quashed 
identical indictments against former Solicitor 
- Edwin S. Booth of the Interior Dept. and’Gordon 
Campbell, a Mont, oil promoter. 
ames J. Walker was sworn in as Mayor of N. 
Y. City, his term to begin at’ midnight of Dec. 31. 
Under an act which will go into effect in Great 
‘Britain early next year, dealing with the ad- 


quashed the case. 


ministration of estates whose owners die intestate, 
elder sons will possess no advantages over younger 
The act gives male children no preference 


-Cardinal Mercier, 74, was operated on at Brussel 
or stomach trouble. ed J 


‘Bureau, and John W. Thompson, St. Louis con- 

tractor, on charges of conspiracy to defraud the 

Govt. in letting contracts for veterans’ hos- 

pitals, was upheld by the U-. S.-Circuit Court of | 

Appeals. Federal Judge G. A. Carpenter sen-— 

tenced each to two years in the penitentiary and 
a fine of $10,000. 

aa wee Premier, Pangalos, declared himself 

ctator. 

—Ghouls broke into the vaults of the Saints Peter 
and Paul Church, near Potsdam, unsealed the 
coffins of the Countess of Hesse and the “Red 
Princess,” removing the gold. plated crowns. 

—Capt. Arthur Brower, who broke the bank at. 
Monte Carlo 3 times in one night, died at London. 


| —Fire destroyed the Mobile; Ala., Country Club, 
: d J. G. Campbell, pro golfer and his 


—Storms swept the (French) Society Islands in 
uhe Pacific, killed a score, and: destroyed roads, 


-- =—-Hundreds of lives have been lost in floods in 

Central Europe and along the Roumanian frontier. 
—Gen. Hsu Shu Cheng, popularly known as “Little 
illed on the railway station 
The assassin was Li 


_ Hsu,” was shot and 
platform at Langfang. 
Cheng Wu, a Captain in the Kuominchun (Na- 
tional People’s Army), son of Gen. Lu Chien 
‘Chang, whom Little Hsu shot in Lu’s garden 
‘at. Tientsin while a dinner guest there in 1918. 


MAYOR HYLAN SEEKS PENSION. 


Dec. 30—John F. Hylan resigned. as Mayor of N.. 
Y. City and the B’d of Estimate voted him an 
The Mayor quit a 


annual pension of $4,205.99. A 

day ahead of time—his resignation taking effect 

at the close of Dec. 30—in order to comply with 

_ Police Commissioner Enright 
did the same, his pension, being $5,000 a year. 
The Supreme Court ruled against the pensions 

and the cases were appealed. 

_-—At Chicago, Albert C. FE 
of the Univ. of Ill. Medical School, was found 


i St. Louis, ex-U. S. Internal 
Revenue Collector, was one of 15 men who got 
prison sentences and fines in the Federal. Court 
after conviction of conspiracy 
to violate the Nat'l Prohibition Law in connec- 
tion with the removal of whiskey fr 
: Paniel Distillery in St. Louis. 
- Dec. 31—-New Year's Da; 
by the Liberty Bell at 
bell had been silent since 1835. 
Y. City despite 150 U. 8. Prohibition 
Enforcement agents; 13 of 15 alcohol denaturing 
plants were ordered closed. 
—The Pope proclaimed the new religious festival 
of the Kingdom of Christ. p 
—Premier Mussolini invested Sen. Filippo Cre- 
monesi as first Gov. of Rome and ordere 
restore the city, in 5 years, to its ancient power 


1926—JANUARY 
Jan. 1—Germany began to drink 16 per cent. bock 
beer, for the first time since 1915. 
content limit in 1925, under the law, was 11 


the pension law. 


Eycleshymer, 
shot through the h 


at Indianapolis, 


om the Jack 


was rung in at Phila. 
mdence Hall. 


The alcohol- 


—Dance music and New Year’s greetings broad- 
casted from London and_rebroadcasted from 
N. Y. City, were heard at the latter city, and all 
over the world. 

—200 were hurt in the collapse of a grandstand at 

the Tournament of Roses; 


Pasadena, Cal., durin: 
6 later died of injuries. ‘ 
—Crown Prince Carol of Roumania renounced his 
The Nat'l Assembly, Jan. 
4, named Carol’s son. Michael, 4, heir apparent. 
—3,160 attended Pres. Coolidge’s New ‘Year's re- 
ception at the White House. 
—King Tut's coffin was put in the State Museum 
pt; the mummy was left in the tomb 


rights to the throne. 


at Cairo, Egy 


bridges and houses. : 


BERLIN-MACKAY WEDDING, 


i 

Jan. 4—Irving Berlin, writer of songs, and Miss 

Ellin Mackay, daughter of Clarence H. Mackay, 

Pres. of the Postal Telegraph Co., were married 

at the Municipal Building, N. Y. City. 

Jan. 5—In the Clymer St. Police Station, Brooklyn, 

Samuel Kranin, 32, a glazier, was shot twice and 

fatally wounded by Patrolman John J. Brennan, 

an officer on reserve duty. Kranin had just 
picked Brennan out of a line-up as the policeman 
who had attacked him in his store on Bedford 

Ave. Brennan, 28, married, was convicted, Jan. 

27 of first degree murder. , 

—Paul Cassirer, art dealer, fatally wounded himself 

at Berlin, Germany, after signing a property 

settlement with his wife, Tilla Durieux,. actress. 

Jan. 6—Gov. Smith, at opening session of the 
N. Y. Legislature, urged biennial sessions, and. 
4year term for Governor and State Senators, 

Jan. 7—Canada’s 15th Parliament opened, at 
Ottawa, and elected Rodolphe Lemieux as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, which consists of 116 
Conservatives, 101 Liberals, 25 Progressives, 2 
Laborites, and 1 Independent. 

—At San Francisco, William E. Wolfe, found guilty 
in U. S. Dist. Court of sending through the mail 
printed matter indirectly threatening the Pres., 
was sentenced to 10 years in Federal Prison. 

-—Miss Cansuelo Vanderbilt, Las atin of the present 
W. K. Vanderbilt, was married to. Harl B. T. 
Smith, son of Sydney J. Smith, at N. Y. City. 

Jan. 8—Floods in the Seine River have done $15,- 
000,000 damage at Paris and elsewhere. 

—Thomas, King, 28, chauffeur, kilied with a base- 
bal]l bat his wife and 3 children and then kiNed 
himself in a flat on Manhattan Ave., N. Y. City. 

—tlirs. Charles R. Warren of Elmhurst, L. f., 
identified the wreckage of a seaplane picked up 
30 miles off Barnegat by the steamship Alegrete 
as that of the plane in which her husband and 
George Hand, a pilot, had left N. Y. City on 
Dee. 28, 1925. 

Jan. 9—Over 400 have been killed by floods in the 
State of Nayarit, Mex., in Santiago River valley. 
—At Washington, D..G., Dr. Helmuth P. Holler, 
President of the Oriental University, was sentenced 
to 2 years in prison and to pay $1,000 fine on a 
charge of conspiracy to use the mails to defraud. 
Dr. Robert Adcox and Dr. Sam Kaplan, co- 
defendants, were sentenced to 40 days each in jail. 
Jan, 10—W. C. Durant, auto manufacturer, was 
injured and the chef and steward ‘on his private - 
car were killed, also a Nogro fireman, in a rear- 

end train collision at Frontenac, Fla. 

—20 robbers boarded a passenger train at Guadala- 
jara, Mex., killed 50 Mexican. passengers and 

‘guards and burned the cars; 8 of the bandits 
were caught by troops, Jan, 11, and killed. 

-—-At Chicago, Prince Paul of, Greece attended 
memorial services for his grandfather, the late 
King Constantine, ua i . 


ando Siles took oa: President of Bolivia; 
Cabi s headed by Alberto Gutierrez. 
1—The body of the Dowager Queen) of Italy, 
_ ‘Margerhita, was buried in the' Pantheon at Rome. 
—Miss Helen Keller, who is deaf and blind, called 
upon President Coolidge and putting her arms 
around him, with her finger tips upon his lips, 
‘held a brief interview. ‘ 
—The U. S, Supreme Court refused to stay judg- 
ment against Congressman J. W. Langley of 
Ky ae tesigned from the House, entered prison 


an. 16, 

—The Whittemore gang of robbers held up 2 dia- 
mond merchants at 5th Ave. and 48th St., N. Y. 
City, and got over $100,000 in gems. 

Jan. 12—The Walker anti-Klan Law does not 
constitute an unreasonable and aribtrary. exercise 
of the legislative authority, the N. Y. State Court 
of Appeals ruled. 


GEN. LASSITER HEAD OF TACNA-ARICA 
‘ COMMISSION. 4 : 


Jan. 


—President Coolidge appointed Gen. Wm. Lassi- P 


ter, Commander of the American forces in the 
Panama Canal Zone, to be President of the Tacna- 
Arica Plebiscitary Commission, succeeding Gen. 
John J. Pershing, who will return to Washington. 

Jan. 13—10 of 101 miners, mostly negroes, were 
rescued after an explosion in the Degnon’Mc- 
Connell coal mine near Wilburton, Okla, 

—Pres. Carlos Solorzano of Nicaragua resigned. 

Jan. 14—The Austrian Cabinet resigned and Premier 
Ramek formed a new one. : 

—An extradition treaty, between the U. S. and 
Cuba, including violations of narcotic, bankruptcy 
and customs regulations, was signed at Havana. 

—Fire at Quebec destroyed the old wing of the 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel, overlooking the St. 
Lawrence River. f 

—A merger of Rhine and Ruhr steel industries, 
whose combined capital is estimated at more than 
$150,000,000, was formed at Essen under the 
name of the United Steel Works. 

—The Virginia Legislature rejected the proposed 

_ child labor amendment to the U. 8. Constitution. 

Jan. 15—Pres. Coolidge dismissed the Chilean 
appeal from the decision of the Plebiscitary Com- 
mission, of which Gen, John J. Pershing was Presi- 
dent, fixing the date for the Tacna-Arica plebis- 

~ eite and the time and places for registration and 


voting. 

—By 387 to 133 the House of Representatives gave 
its approval to the debt settlement under which 
the Italian Govt. pledged itself to discharge, its 
World War debt of $2,042,000,000 to the U. S. by 

. annual payments running over a period of 62 years. 

—Turkey adopted the Swiss Civil Code; ends polyg- 

_amy; gives equality to minorities. RP 

Jan. 16—Emiliano Chamorro was inaugurated Presi- 
vers of Nicaragua, in place of Carlos Solorzano, 
resigned. : 

_—The U. 8. House ratified World War debt funding 
agreements with Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Rou- 
mania, Hsthonia, and Latyia. 

Jan. 17—5 were killed when a trolley car bound for 
Pittsburgh tumbled into the Ohio River at Mc- 
Kee's Rocks, Pa. ° g 

—At Galveston, Tex., W. E. Maxson, | Assistant 
General Manager: of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway, was shot and wounded by Ww. F. 
Briscoe, former conductor, in Maxson’s_ office. 
Briscoe then shot and killed himself. 

—Daniel Guggenheim established a fund of $2,- 
500,000 for the promotion of aeronautics, 

—2 were killed, 100 hurt,‘in rear end “‘L” train 
collision on Williamsburgh Bridge, in ‘which 
wooden car was telescoped. ! ; 

Jan. 19—A. Harry Moore, Dem., of Jersey City, was 
inaugurated Governor of New Jersey. e de- 
nounced the Anti Saloon League, urged modi- 

\ fication of Volstead act and advocated State 
operation of bard coal mines in competition with 
the private owners. 

—No good grounds exist for prohibiting the use 
of ethyl gasoline in automobiles, a special com- 
mittee appointed last May. by Surg. Gen. H. &. 
Cumming of the U. S. Public Health Service 
sept ted: 

,—Mrs. Rudolph Valentino, the former Winifred 
Hudnut, obtained a final divorce decree from a 
Paris court against her husband, the motion 

icture star, for desertion. ? 

'—Sitting at tables in 67 cities in the U. 8., Cuba, 
Canada, England and Hawali, 20.000 graduates 
‘of the Mass. Institute of Technology attended a 

' simultaneous ‘‘phantom radio dinner.’’. With the 
possible exception of those in Hawaii, all heard 

_ the same speeches and the same music as the 700 


a 


Theme 
Na tate ee Pah tee fui: 


L. I., hotel proprietor, who was to have been — 
‘executed in Sing Sing Prison for the murder, 
April 4, 1924, of E. L. Whitman, bond salesman, : 
during a hold-up of the Bellmore, L.1., National — 


Bank. i ‘ 
Jan, 31°_British Sudan officials opened the Sennar 

dam to the Nile River waters at Abmakwar, es 
—A Communist plot to overthrow the Yugoslav 

Govt. resulted in 200 arrests at Belgrade and 
elsewhere. . 3 f 


erican 


eb. . 
complices, including Theo. Palmer, cashier at 
the office, got terms in prison for robbery. : 
—Several tombs of former Emperors and Empresses 
of Russia in the Church of St, Peter and St. Paul 
have been opened by the Soviet authorities and the 
crowns, jewels and other objects deposited therein 
removed to the local museums at leningrad. 
—The headless, limbless body of Miss Anna M. 
Dietrich, 34, of Norwood, Pa., was found in- 
woods near edia, Pa.’ David L. Marshall, 
chiropractor, of Bywood weigh, was convicted 
of 2d degree murder, March 23, 1926. 
Jan. 22—Atty. Gen. John G. Sargent, in his first 
public discussion of prohibition enforcement since 
he took office, told several hundred members of 
the N. Y. State Bar Assoc. that the man who was 
bribed by ‘respected citizens’’ to violate the 
Volstead law followed a logical course when he 
violated, other laws. - : . 
—The Italian Chamber of Deputies approved the 
Locarno Treaty. rend 
Jan. 23—Several lost their lives In burning of La- 
fayette Hotel, Allentown, Pa. 
Jan. 24—Broadcasting between the U. S. and | 
Europe was stopped by S. ©. S. radio calls when’ -_ 
the Norwegian steamship Solvang, sugar laden, 
sank in collision with the steamship Vacuum, an 
oll tanker, off the Delaware Breakwater; 2 of the 
Solvang’s crew drowned. 1 f 
—Herbert Bramall, 37, a butler, was slain at the 
home of J. R. Deering on W. 54th St., N. Y, City. 


ss. ANTINOE'S CREW RESCUED. Nog 

Jan. 25—Broadcasting between the U, S. and ~— 
Europe was stop by Ss. O. S. calls from the 
steamships Antinoe and Laristan, storm struck in 
mid Atlantic; 2 of crew of life boat from the 
U.S. liver Pres. Roosevelt were drowned in 4 
effort to rescue crew of Antinoe, but Capt. Fried yt 
stood by for 4 days and finally rescued the whole Pie 
24 of the Antinoe’s crew. She reached Queens- y 
town Jan. 30 and Flymouth Jan. 31, where great 
public ovations were given. U. S. House, Jan. 
30, voted thanks to Capt. Fried of Roosevelt bi: 
and the rescuing life boat crews. King George ith. 
awarded gold medal, Feb. 3, to 20 officers and | 
men of Pres. Roosevelt. The Roosevelt arrived 
at N. Y. City Feb. 15 and got a big welcome, 

Jan. 26—Broadcasting between the U. 8S. and 
Europe was interfered with by the aurora borealis. 

—The Pa. State Board of Pardons commuted to 
life imprisonment the death sentence of W. C. 2 
Cavalier, 15, who killed and robbed his grand- i. 
mother, in Schuylkill County. bee 

—Bolling Field, Washington’s Army Air Service | ‘i 
flying field, narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire. The large engineering hangar, where planes 
are assembled and tuned up, was destroyed, to- x 
gether with 9 airplanes, 44 motors and valuable 
machinery. The estimated damage is $400,000. at 

Jan. 27—His horse nae dead and threw him es 
while the Prince of Wales rode in a fox hunt in 
England. The next day he was thrown from a 
hunting horse and his collar bone was broken, 2 

—At London, Count Volpi, the Italian Minister of \ 
Finance, and Winston. Churchill, the British 
Chancelfor of the Exchequer, signed the Anglo- 
Italian debt settlement, ee 

—By a vote of 76 to 17 the Senate voted to have 
the U. 8. join the World Court under the Swan- 
son_reservations. 

Jan. 28—Emil Klatt and Luigi Rapido, murderers, 
of Dobbs Ferry and Gpace, were put to death at \ 
Sing Sing Prison, N. Y.—the first job of the new : 
electrocutioner, who succeeds John Hulbert. 

—The body of Hans Fuhrmann, U. 8. prohibition 
enforcement agent, was found in his room at a 

hotel, N, Y, City, \ 
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Bie 


\—Britis! 
me a day 


roo} fate 
ahead of time. — 
—8 Coast’ Guard 


of Federal ** 


+. which he had barricaded himself. — 

—Copper bullets filled with a powerful explosive 

were found in the stems of mushrooms imported 

on Russia, and reecived by. a Worcester, Mass., 
er. 


; FEBRUARY 
eb. 1—The Hombre American liner, Westphalia, 


_  .rescued, in mid-Atlantic the crew of 27 of the 
.. Dutch freight steamer Alkaid. Both crews and 


se aac captains were welcomed at N. Y. City Hall, 
)Feb.. 82° * 
—At Pawtucket, R. I., four masked men took pos- 


session of the main postoffice and escaped with 


. $265,000 in stamps and registered mail after 

Tek nearly four hours of work. 

—1,000 Kentucky ‘Nat'l guardsmen went on duty 

» with machine guns, at Lexington, for trial of Ed. 
‘Harris, Negro, accused of killing 3 persons and 

_ attacking white woman. He-was tried and con- 

_iyieted; Feb. 2,'0n his own confession and was 


4, Sentenced to die on .March 5. 


>! 


Ae —William 


—By drawing a bow across an aluminum tuning 


Ais fork, at Engine House No. 65, N. Y. City, flames 


in a glass tube were extinguished by a radio 
static’ screech. ; 

Feb: 2—The second session of: the present British 

Parliament, at London, was opened by the King 

and Queen. } 

—At Berlin, four death sentences for the murder 
of the youth Pannior, one of the 18 victims of 
the Black Reichswehr Feme’s vengeance, were 
_ handed down by the court before which 11 ex- 

- officers’ and soldiers of Germany’s ‘‘secret army” 
“were being tried in camera. | 

M. Wood of Andover, Mass., former 
Pres. of the American Woolen Co., committed 
suicide by shooting himself, near Fox Hamlet, 

“’ Fla. Ii health is assigned as the cause. 


- Feb. 3—20 died in explosion in coal mine at Horn- 


“dng, Pa. 

—At Chicago, Arthur F. Lorenz, former editor of 
the, Illinois Staats-Zeitung sentenced’ to serve 
6 months in the House of Correction and pay a 
fine of $1 in 1923 for criminal libel of the Amer- 
ican Legion, was taken to the county jail to be- 

- gin sentence. 

——A northwest snow blizzard on the Atlantic Coast 
drowned 6 men on barges off Sandy Hook, and 
cost 36 lives in all. 

—Ambrose Ross, reprieved from the death cell at 
Sing Sing Prison, testified in court at Mineola, 
N. Y., against Stauley Klvana also charged with 
murder of B. L. Whitman in a Belimore, L. I., 
bank robbery. Klvana was acquitted, Feb. 4. 
Ross was again reprieved on Feb. 10. 

Feb. 4-6 of 12 U.S. soldiers poisoned by post 
exchange bay rum died at Honolulu. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies voted income 
tax publicity. 

—Mathew Wasser of Buffalo and Ernest Mimms, 
a Negro of N. Y. City, murderers, were executed 
at Sing Sing Prison. Wasser, at the chair, de- 
nounced efforts to abolish capital punishment. 
—A_snow-burdened roof at New Britain, Conn., 

fell in and killed 8 workers. 

Feb..5—The Italian Chamber of Deputies ratified 
ae. en debt funding agreement with Great 

ritain, 

—The Mexican Govt. executed, at Jalapa, Gen. 
Jose Riveros and 2 other alleged rebel officers. 

Heb. 6—Princess Obolensky, 23, was, murdered, 
at Moscow, by a janitor. 

—Duchess Maria Luisa of Sevilla, was slain, at 
Mate. by her husband, Lieut. Col. F. J. Bour- 
‘bon. 


STILLMAN’S REUNITED.. 


—James A. Stillman of N. Y. City, and his wife, 
Anne, who have been in divorce litigation for 
several years, reunited, sailed for Europe. 

¥eb, 7—The tragic aftermath of a 5-day visit to 
Tijuana, Mexico, last week, during which his 
two daughters were drugged, kidnapped and 
held in rooms in the border town, was written in 
San Diego, Cal., when policemen entered the 
home of Thomas M. Peteet and found father, 
tre and two daughters dead in the, gas-filled 

n. 


by a consent decree, April 3,_ 

—The Mississippi House, 76 to 32. 

: Ba tae bea eee and books - 4 

orted schools. ‘ <i: 
aS Georgetown, Del., while a mob of 2,000 per- 
sons was held at. bay by State militia using tear 
gas bombs, a iury in County Court found Harry 

Butler, Negro, guilty of having assaulted 10-year- 

old eulee. peas: a white girl He was | 

hanged, Feb. 26. , xo 
catenin Pirje,- 19, who, Nov. 28-29, 1925, killed — 
his chum, Geo. Nye, pleaded guilty in Bronx 

County Court to 2d degree murder and got 2 

life sentence. oe as ; ian Be 

Feb. 9—The U. S. Senate, to 21, aske es- 
Coolidge to intervene in anthracite coal strike- i 

—The Atlanta, Ga., B’d of Education barred evolu- { 

. tion from the public schools. ‘ : 

—The N. Y. Legislature extended emergency rent 
laws to June I, 1927. _ f a 

—Creation of a Royal Indian Navy as a combatant — 

force and reconstruction of the Indian mer- 

cantile marine were announced by the retiring 

Viceroy, Lord Reading, to the Council of State. 

Indians _ will be given commissions in the new 

navy, which will begin on a small scale, including — 

gunboats, sloops and other small craft acquired ; 

at’ a moderate cost. : c 

—The body of Prince Michel Ghika of Roumania, 
was found in a taxicab at Paris. _ 

—At San Diego, Cal., Brig. Gen. Smediey D. Butier 
returned to the Marines after 2 years as Director 
of Public Safety in Philadelphia. He assumed _ 
command of the Marine base. oh 

Feb. I0—The Belgie pee of Deputies ap- = . 
proved war-debt funding agreement with the U.S. 

—10% inches of snow causeG several deaths in or 
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near N. Y. City, and tied up suburban travel. ; 
—At N. Y. City, Benjamin ven, Pres. of the — 
Morosco Sales Corp., and George R. Bentel 


Vice Pres. and Gen. Manager, were sentenced 
to four years each in the Federal Penitentiary in 
Atlanta. George Derr and illiam C, Amos, 
salesmen, were sentenced to serve one year and a 
day. The fifth defendant, Albert De W. Blum, 
also a stock salesman, was acquitted. ; 

Feb. 11—Strangled, and frozen together, the bodies 
of D. and S. Russo, cousins, were found in théir 
auto, near Youngstown, Ohio. 


COUNTESS CATHCART BARRED. | 


—A special board of inquiry at Ellis Island, N. Y.; 
barred trom entry into the U. §., the. former 
Countess Cathcart because she was the de- 
fendant in the divorce suit of the Earl of Cath- 
cart. She arrived Feb. 9 on the Garmania. After ° 

_ being auestioned by an immigration Sry Syeint 
the Earl of Craven, the co-respondent in the 
Catheart suit, left. N. ¥.. City, where he had 
been staying with his wife since their arrival. 
from Bermuda, and departed for Canada. <A 
warrant for his deportation was issued at Wasb- 
ington. The U.S. Sec. of Labor, J. J. Davis, on 
Feb. 17, upheld Ellis Island in barring the Countess 
from entry. She got a writ of habeas corpus, 
Feb. 19; she was, Feb. 21, released for 10 days, 
on order from U. 8. Pek: of Labor and went 
to a N. Y. City hotel. She was admitted to the 
U. S., March 5, by Fed. Judge Bondy, at N. Y. 
City, on the ground that adultery is not a crime 
in South Africa or under any U.S. statute. The 
Govt. appealed: She left N. Y. City for London, 
March 30, ’ : ; 

—Overwrought because guests at a Berlin film 
and stage club refused tc join her in drinking a 
toast to Premier Mussolini, Countess Serra 
Mantschedda committed suicide by hanging . 
herself iar her room at the Hotel Bristol after ' 
ae an artery in her. wrist. ; : 

—The. Mexican Govt. has declared the nationalize- 
tion of all church property and has begun de- 
portation of foreign priests. 

—At Constantinople, the Grand Nat'l Assembly, 
unanimously ratified the treaty signed at Paris 
by Tehitcherin on behalf of the Soviet Govt. | 
and Tewfik Rushdi Bey, representing Turkey, 
for mutual neutrality between the two Govis. 
in case of a war with a third party. 

—Art Smith, veteran air mail flyer, was burned- 
to. death when his plane struck a tree and crashed 
near Montpelier, Ohio. Smith was carrying the 
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night mail from Chicago to N. xy. 


? 


aan a, cp ola 
I c mpanies, cause 

0,000-ton shor nd cose $1 150,000. 2 
‘wages, was settled at Philad 


by an agreement under which compulsory arbi: 
tration is waived, a 4 y 4 


to be signed at rates in effect when strike began. 


asked to do so by U.S. Senate. The miners. in 
convention at Scranton, Pa., Feb, 16, \ accepted 
the settlement; they began to dig coal on Feb. 18. 
Feb. 13—The Mexican Govt. has closed R. C. 
convents _at Tlapam and other places and has 
ordered deportation of foreign nuns. 
—A futile appeal to the U. S. Supreme Court delayed 
for 40 minutes the execution at San Quentin, 
_ Cal., of Harry Garbutt, muiderer at Los Angeles 
_of Mrs. Dorothy L. Hunn. ‘ 
—At Chicago, Joe Holmes and Jack Woods, mem- 
bers of a band of five who killed Frank Rodley, 
cashier, in the wild-west holdup of the Drake 
Hotel last Summer, were hanged in the Cook 
County Jail. % 
Feb. 14—A cloudburst drowned 5 at Coaldale, Ky. 
Feb. 15—Definite steps were taken in both branches 
of Congress 6 have Congress and the Pres. take 
office in January. A joint resolution by Norris, 
Rep., of Neb., proposing the amendment to the 
Constitution, was adopted in the Senate by 73 
-to 2. Another by White, Rep. of Kan., was 
ordered favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on the Election of the President. 


NEW YORK HONORED CAPT. FRIED. 


—Capt. Geo. Fried and the boat crews of the Amer. 
liner, Pres. Roosevelt, who in mid-ocean rescued 
the crew of 25 of the British freighter, Antinoe, 
“were welcomed at N. Y. City by a local com- 
mittee and by Gov. Silzer of N. J. The N. Y. 
on ag aa in joint resolytion thanked crew, on 
Feb. 16. Mayor Walker awarded medals to the 
life savers at the City Hall. 

—A copy of the Gutenberg Bible was sold at auction 
at N. ¥. City for $106,000. It was given to Yale. 

Feb. 16—U. S. Judge A. N. Hand decided, at N. Y. 
woe that the Federal Gift Tax is unconstitu- 
tional. : 

—Suzanne Lenglen defeated Helen Wills U. 8 
Tennis Champion at Cannes, 6-3, 8-6. 

—At Paris, Mrs. Marion Cleveland Dell, daughter 


of the late Pres. Cleveland, received a divorce- 


from William Stanley Dell, to whom she was 
‘married in November, 1917. 
—Bush fires in Gippsland, Victoria, Australia, 
‘have killed over 30 and have made 1,000 families 
homeless. a 

Feb. 17—An avalanche of snow in Sap Gulch, néar 

; pine bet, Utah, buried the mining town of 
Highland Boy, killing 40 and injuring over a 

. score. 

—The Mass. Legislature rejected a resolution 
favoring light wines and beer. . 

—Soviet troops killed 9 of a crowd of worshippers 
who tried to prevent the removal of an alleged 
miraculous ikon from the Cathedral at Veronesh. 

—Marion Talley, 19, of Kansas City, Mo. sang 
vher first role at the Metropolitan Opera House, 

Y. City—Gilda, in Rigoletto—and 5,000 
stormed the building, unable to get in where 
4,100 had assembled. ; “ 

—1l11 of the crew and passengers on the Trinidad 
Govt. steamer -Naparima, perished when the 
steamer was sunk in a collision with the Lam- 

ort and baa liner Vandick, ‘at’ Port of Spain. 
we 5 A, D. Sarles was slain and robbed at Omaha, 
Neb.,’ by Frank Carter, a farm hand, who, Feb. 
14, killed W. McDevitt Carter, known as the 
“maniac sniper,’”’ was convicted of Sarles mur- 
der, March 20. 3 
ish 18—Pres. Coolidge took to his bed with in- 
luenza. ‘ : 

—The British House of Commons, 260 to 116, 
ratified the Iraq Boundary. Treaty. 

—At London, the strike of marine wireless operators, 


which has been in progress for 3 months, was |* 


settled. The men accepted provisionally a re- 
duction of 23 shillings 6 pence a month. 

—The N. . County Republican Committee, 

_ 2,692 to 124, exonerated Chairman S. S. Koenig 
of the charge of defeating the Rent Bill in the 
State Senate, in 1925. 

—With food and water gone, drifting more than 
@ month after a storm had rendered their vessel 
helpless, 14 of the 33 members of the crew of 
the Japanese steamer Daishin Maru 3 were rescued 
in mid-Pacific by the Standard Oil Co. tanker 
Java Arrow. ; ; 

Feb. 19—Reasons why contempt proceedings could 
not be maintained against the Aluminum Co. 


bed OR “America on the charges that it violated a 


Mg-year wage contract is | 


elphia secretly, . ; 


. Pres. Coolidge had refused to intervene, though | 7 


r, 
ity. The bonds, 
ago, March 


Feb. 22—Pres. Coolidge, in /Washington’s Birthday , ; 


talk to Nat'l Education Assoc., hailed the Father 
of His Country as a peace prophet. . ‘ 
—Omaha’s man-killing maniac sniper turned out 
, to be a farm tramp; captured 30 miles southeast — 
of that city at Bartlett, Iowa. is 
—4 cuaployaes and 8 guests died in fire at Schindler's 
Hotel, Hurleyville, N. Y. bas 
—The body of et Griffin, 50, a laborer, was 
found in the tangled growth of a nicnic ‘grove — 
on the outskirts of Yonkers, N: Y. He had been 
killed by 2 dogs that had pulled him down. 
—At Delhi, N. Y., Fred G. Beale of Binghamton, — 
pleaded guilty to a grave robbery charge and was — 
Seediae at to 2 to 4 years at hard labor in Auburn ts 
prison. r 
~—Princeton University. celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of its Alumni ceeeega y=) by unveiling a 
portrait of James Madison of the Class of 1871, 
the association’s first President, in the faculty 
' room of Nassau Hall, the same chamber in which — 
nearly a century and a half ago George Washing- 
ton sat at the head of the second Continental 
Congress. ( oa 
Feb. 23—Robbers at St. Paul killed policeman 
John Schultz and F. A. Petisch. ae 
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.. TAX REDUCTION BILL PASSED. ae 


—The U. S. House passed, 354 to 28, the conference’ 
report bill reducing internal revenues (income. 
taxes) by $387,000,000; the Senate, 61 to 10, ap- 
proved Feb. 24. 

10.25 A. M. Feb. 26. ah 

Feb. 24—At Brockton, Mass., the trial of Anton 
Bimba, Lithuanian lecturer and editor of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on charges of blasphemy under a law 

| 229 years old and sedition started in District 
Court. He was found guilty, March 2, of sedition, 
but was acquitted of blasphemy. 


—At Paris, Lieut. Leon Collot, an army aviator, 
after successfully flying through an arch beneath 
the lowest story of ht a wing 


pute Tower ca 

against the wireless antennae descending to the 
Champs de Mars from the top of the tower and 
crashed to the ground, burned to death. 

Feb, 25—A jury at Bath, N. Y., convicted Michael 
Inright, a farmer, of Campbell, of manslaughter, 
ba egree, for killing of Timothy Shay, Dec. 9, 

1 


Roy IL., an Irish setter, valued at $5,000, jumped 
to death from the roof of a 7-story building, 43d 
St., near Madison Ave., N. Y, City. r 

Feb. 26—The U. S. Senate, 36 to 33, refused to 
adopt the majority report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee criticising the Dept. of Justice for inaction 
in the Aluminum Co. of America case and censur- 
ing the Atty. Gen. for ignorance concerning the 
litigation before his department. : 

—Gen. Cesare Rossi, ex-Mussolini favorite, has fled 
from Italy to France. 

—Robberg held up a Belfort bound train 15 miles 
Radha aris and took 1,000,000 francs from mail 
pouches, Pe / 

Feb. 27—The Maharajah of Indore has abdicated 
his throne in favor of his son, Prince Yeshwan 
Trao Holkar. \ Lent 

‘ MARCH. 


March 1—The N..Y. State Reorganization Com- 
mission, headed ey Charles E, Hughes, made its 
report to the Legislature urging consolidation of 
180 State Depts. into 18; also 4-vear term for 
Gov., retention of the Transit Commission as part 
of Public Service Commission and concentration of 
water power in Governor's control. 

March 2—The U. S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission denied the application of O. P, and M., J. 
Van Sweringen for a consolidation of the Nickel 
Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Erie 
and Pere Marquette railways on account of the 

financial aspects of the proposed merger. A big 
crash in stocks at N. Y. City was ascribed to a 
ere she, soa On Deputies. 4ig/sethe. cant 

-—-The Frenc! amber of Deputies, > 71, rati- 

' fied the Locarno Pact, 


Pres. Coolidge signed the act — 


ca 
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Polis carn oi 
nent 


; and’s imm te. 

anent Council seat in the League of N 
and Kermit Roosevelt arrived in Ney 

‘ork on the Berengaria, after hunting big game i 
Central and Southern Asia for eleven months. 
—At London, Ignatius Lincoln, alias John Lincoln, 
‘was executed for murder without having seen his 
father, Ignatius Tribich Lincoln, exiled former 


he heard of the death sentence. — 

‘March 3—Dock Lee Stone, ex-service man and 
Lehigh Valley. Railroad detective, was found 
ty of manslaughter by a jury in Jersey City 
- for the killing of Joseph and Andrew _Iskra, 

_ brothers, last October. The two men, it was 
testified, were stealing coke, valued at about 
$1.25 from a coal car. Judge O’Regan sentenced 
Stone to the Trenton State Prison for not less 
than 6 years and 8 months nor more than 10 
years, and imposed a $1,000 fine. 
est FIVE TREATIES RATIFIED. 

—At Washington, five treaties, including a con- 
x vention with Mexico, ‘to prevent smuggling of 
-* narcotics, liquor and aliens across the border, 
'_ were ratified by the Senate; 2 of the treaties are 
* rum} conventions, J} with Spain and_ the other 
with Belgium, similar to pacts entered into with 
Great Britain and many other nations for Prohi- 
bition enforcement within 12 miles of the American 
coast. An extradition treaty with Czechoslovakia 
and a supplementary extradition treaty with 
- Cuba, also were included. j 

March 4—Ai N. Y. City, the National Food Products 

Corp., the first great holding company organized 
~ to invest in food company securities, consented to 
a Federal Court decree by announcing it had 

» disposed of all its shares of voting stock in 7 
companies capitalized at nearly $2,00C,000,000 
_ —-Gov. Smith commuted to life imprisonment the 
death sentence of Anthony Pantano, convicted 
of complicity in the robbery and murder of Wm. 
McLaughlin and Wm. Barlow, West End Bank 
‘messengers, in Brooklyn Nov. 14, 1923—a crime 
.that cost 5 men their lives. 

_—Bolland’s Cabinet crisis, which has lasted since 
Nov. 14, ended with the formation of a Ministry 
by former Finance Minister de Geer. 
_—Londoners have a: fruit and vegetable ‘‘diet craze’... 
- Lady Fisher ending her 42-day fruit juice cure 
__. March 11 and said she felt fine. 

March 5—At Amsterdam, Holland, the chapter of 

Genesis referring to Adam and Hve, the serpent 
and the tree of knowledge must be. interpreted 
literally, says the report of the commission of the 
General Synod of the Reformed Churches, which 
. has been trying the Rev. J. H. Geelkerken for 
_. heresy. ; 
—8 robbers armed with shotguns and revo'vers 
raided the tractor branch of the International 
Harvester Co. at Chicago and escaped in auto- 
mobiles with an $80,000. pay roll. 


“KENTUCKY LEGALLY HANGED NEGRO. 


_ —100 State militiamen and 1,000 citizens saw Ed 
Harris, a Negro, legally hanged at Lexington, 
Ky., after conviction for rape and murder. 

—FProf. H. T. Barnes, inventor of thermite, set off a 
heavy charge of it on the ice gorging the Allegheny 
River, near Franklin, Pa. 

March 6—A new and distinct American type of 

4 ~ man, tall, sanguine and less spare than the older 
2 _ stock, is developing in this country, in the opinion 
of Dr, Ales Hrdlicka, the anthropologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution, according to announce- 
ment made by the Institution, based upon the 
doctor’s 16 years’ intensive investigation.of the 
subject. , Test 

—The Briand Cabinet in France was defeated in 
the Chamber of Peg in @ financial vote, and 
resigned. Premier Briand was reappointed and, 

, March 9, formed a new Cabinet. 

y —The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 

»  on-Avon, one of the chief shrines visited by Ameri- 
cans in England, was burned to the ground. 

} Fortunately, the library and museum with their 
relics were saved. 

_ —A yiolent windstorm, attaining hufricane propor- 

tions, swept Italy from the Alps to Sicily, killing 
el or injuring several, causing huge property damage 

q and cutting telephone and telegraph communica- 

tion with the rest of Europe. 

/ —At Chicago, ‘‘Grandma’’ Eliza Nusbaum and 

j John Walton Winn, her ex-convict friend, were 
found guilty by a jury of murdering her husband, 
Albert Nusbaum, on Dec. 29. She got. life sen- 
tence; he was sentenced to hang April 23. 

—Fire destroyed, at N. Y. City, the Tryon Hall 
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American Telephone and Telegraph _ the . 
Radio Corp. of America and the British General 
- Post Office. : ag 
—18 were killed in coal. mine explosion at Mecles, 
Va. . Ling ete 


W- r, ‘ + 

March 8—At Sofia, the mass trial in which more 
than 100. agrarians were involved on various 
charges was concluded. 8 were sentenced to 
death by hanging, but they are all out of the 
country, several being in Vienna. The remainder 
were acquitted or the cases against them dis- 
missed, due to the general amnesty. Those sen- 
tenced to death are former members of the Stam- 
bolisky Cabinet, including | Oboffatmanofoff, 
Stanoff, Janeff, Paffloff, ex-Minister'to Belgrade; 
Todoroff, and 3 Communist leaders, Dimitroff, 
Kolaroff and Geneff. 2 i 

March 9—The Judiciary Committee of the U. 5. 
House, 15 to 6, voted to recommend the im- _ 
| be aaa of U. S. Dist. Judge G. W. English of 


—A despatch from Belgrade reports 50 trawlers 
sunk with their crews along the Dalmatian coast 
in a gale. On shore a train was overturned, many 
passengers being seriously hurt... The Italian 
freighter Seeno was shattered on the rocks of 
Spalato Harbor. Half of ber crew perished. 

-——-Robed in white and eavily armed, a band of 
Ien rode into Royston, Ga., and as a result 
Walton Adams, a farmer, is dead; Herman Bigby 
is dying and B. A. Harrison of Lavonia, Ga., a 
druggist, is in a serious condition. 

March J0—The British Coal Commission reported 
in favor of priva e operation of mines under 
Government ownership. " 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF TELEPHONE. 


—Employees of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
‘0. wore buttons with the face of Alexander 

Graham Bell in observance of the 50th anniversary 
of the first words spoken over the tele hone. 
Local telephone companies all over the U.S. held 
luncheons, dinners, meetings and celebrations, at 
which the oldest subscribers and the oldest em- 
ployees were the guests of honor. 

—Fie at Newport News, Va., partly destroyed the 
newly reconditioned 21,000-ton steamship America. 

—Miss Elsie de Wolfe, 56, of N. Y. City, and Sir 
tee Mendl, British diplomat, were married 
at Paris. ‘ 

—The poisoned body of Walter Abbott, secretary to 
ex-Sec. of Interior A. B. Fall, was found in an 
auto near Tularosa, N. M. ; 

March il—Eamon De _ Valera, Irish Republican 
leader, has resigned the Presidency of the Sinn ~ 
Fein following rejection by the Ard Fheis, or 
Republican General Republican representation in — 

) the Dail Eireann and Ulster Parliament. 

—The fortress of Taku was blown up in a 2-bour 
bombardment by 2 warships from Mukden. 

—Gov. Henry L. Whitfield signed a bill 
teaching in State supported schools of 

lat man ‘“‘ascende 
order of animals.” 

—vhbe Italian Senate, 139 to 27, approved’a Dill 
regulating the relations between capital and 
labor. By this bill all strikes and loekouts are 
declared unlawful, special labor magistrates are 
set up to solve all difficulties between capital and 
labor and compulsory arbitration is established. 

—Ex-police Capt. Henry Helwig, special guard’ at 
a jewel shop on W. 48th St., N. Y. City, vanished. 
His body was.found in the Bast River, May-3. 

March 12—The Folketing (House .of Commons) 
peed the third reading of the Disarmament 

ill, which calls for virtual abolishment. of the 
Danish Army and Navy, leaving only frontier . 
and customs guards and a number of vessels-for 
coast duty. The vote was 75 to 71. . 

-—Russia celebrated the ninth anniversary of the - 
overthrow of Czarism by ceasing all work, holding 
parades and giving lectures and motion picture 
performances. Governmental machinery halted. 
ae usual crowds visited Lenin's tomb ‘in Red 

quare. ‘ rut 

—The historic conyent of Santa Clara, Portugal, in 
the university town ef Coimbra, was destroyed 
by fire. It was built in 1150 by Affonso Enriques, 
‘founder of the monarchy and first King of Portugal,, 


ieten ees| 
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March 13—That foreign governmental price control 
over commodities essential to. the industries and 
progress of the American people holds a serious 
roblem for this country is the conclusion reached 
y the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in a preliminary report sub- 
mitted to the House upon its investigation of the 
control of crude rubber and other commodities. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission denied the 
lea of Western railways for a reduction in long- 
tele freight rates to meet Panama, Canal competi- 
n. 
TE Council of the League of Nations met at 
Va, 


eneva. 

—Chinese striker’s threats have closed the American 
Hospital at Canton. 

March 14—248 were killed, 93 hurt, when 3 ‘cars 
of an excursion train in Costa Rica fell into the 
Virilia River near Cartago. 

—At Moscow, 8 women and 1 man, participants in 
the’ assassination of Alexander II., Emperor of 
Russia, on March 13, 1881, were granted pensions 
of $112 monthly for life by the Council of People’s 
Com: ars. This was in commemoration of the 
45th anniversary of that event. 

—The whipping post in Delaware and rigid en- 
forcement of strict laws in Connecticut are_re- 
sponsible for the lower rates on hold-up, Lea aw 
and theft insurance which go into effect there, 
according to a statement by the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

March 15—In Ecuador, 50 persons have lost ‘heir 
lives in floods in Oro Province, caused by the 
SM SES 4 of the Jubones River after torrential 
rains which lasted 18 hours. Damage to property 
is estimated at $2,000,000. 

—Syrian rebels in ambush in the Rachaya district 
massacred 42 French soldiers. 

March cana Pee opposition by. Brazil, the 
Council of the ague of Nations has failed to 
admit Germany, and the Assembly, March 18, 
adjourned to September. 


MATTEOTTI TRIAL\MIN ITALY. 


+-At Chieti, Italy, the Matteotti trial’ began with 

the questioning: of Amerigo Dumini, who led the 

oup of Fascisti. who kidnapped the Socialist 

puty, June 10, 1924, and, it is alleged, mur- 
dered him. Dumini pieaded not guilty to the 
charge of murdering Matteotti, but admitted 
organizing and carrying out his kidnapping with 
the help of some of his friends. Matteotti, he 
said, died of tuberculosis and fright. .The trial 
ended March 24, with the acquittal of Giuseppe 
Viola and Augusto Malacria and the sentencing 
of Amerigo Dumini, Albino Volpi and Ameleto 
Poveromo to 5 years, 11 months and 20 days’ 
imprisonment each: 4 years of the sentence is 
remitted by the recent political amnesty. _ 

—The remains of Margaret Corbin, the “Captain 
Molly Pitcher’ of Revolutionary fame, were re- 
moved from their resting place of more than a 
century, on the Highland Falls estate of J._Pier- 
pont Morgan, and reinterred in the Post Ceme- 
tery at West Point. 

—The U. S. House rejected by vote of 48 to 2 an 
amendment to the, Dist. of Col. Appropriation 
Bill. providing for withdrawal of salary from any 
teacher or official in the Washington schools who 
permits the teaching of “disrespect to the Bible, 
partisan politics or that ours is.an inferior form 
of government.” 

March 17—Smoke “‘bombs” were thrown in London 
at the Hotel Cecil and at the Irish Club, where 
Premier Baldwin and the Prince of Wales were 
attending St. Patrick’s Day. celebrations. 

—The Czechoslovakian Cabinet, headed by Svehla, 
resigned, at Prague; a new Cabinet, headed by 
Cerny, went in March 20. 

—2d Lieut. J. 8. Thompson, U. S. A., of Far Rock- 
away, N. Y., was hanged, at Manila, for the 
murder there, April 5, 1925, of Miss Audrey 
Burleigh. 

—N. Y. City restored the ban _on soft. coal smoke. 

—The nation-wide poll on Prohibition by The 
World and other papers shows 5 to 1 either for 
repeal or modification. . ; Z 

—The U. S. Senate rejected, in executive session, 
the nomination of Wallace McCamant of Ore., 
to be a U.S. Judge of the 9th circuit. 

—Thieves took $47,300 from the Treasury Vault 


at Nassau, Babamas. 

March 18—Col. John Calvin Coolidge, 80, father 
of the Pres., died of heart failure at his farm 
home, Plymouth, Vt. The Pres., his wife and son 
John reached there early March 19. The father 
was buried in the town cemetery, March. 20, 
and the Presidential party started for Wash- 

ington the same day. 

—At Peking, 32 were killed by guards, who fired 
on. 1,000 students demonstrating before the 

Cabinet offices. 
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—Turkey has admitted women to practice of law. 
—Aiter slaying 5 women and a man at Stockton, 
Cal., John Goins, a one-legged real estate o 
erator, put a bullet into his own brain while 
speeding in his sedan to escape officers who 
were firing on him. ‘The fugitive was cornered 
on a mountain road 2 miles west of Eldorado. 

March 19—Atty. Gen. Davies of Ala. has reported 
that Jas. Knox, a sailor convict, who died at the 
Flat Top State. Prison Coal Mine, in August, 
1914, an alleged suicide by bichloride of mer- 
cury, actually died of heart disease caused by 
fear after cruel and barbarous treatment. He 
died in a concrete wash vat into which he had 
been_ thrown. 

—At Copenhagen, Rev. Dr. Anton Bast, M. E. 
Bishop of Scandinayia, was found guilty by a 
jury of the fraudulent conversion of 182,000 
krouer ($47,684) of charity funds and was sen- 
tenced to 3 months’ imprisonment. 

—Admiral Coundouriotis has resigned the Greek 
Presidency. 

—Marcario Timon, aged hermit, was found dead 
at Oakland, Cal.—killed by “Devil Worshippers” 
as a sacrifice, police say. 

March 20—16 died in explosion at Woodward 
fron Co. blast furnace, near Birmingham, Ala. 

—Col. C. R. Forbes, ex-Director U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau, was admitted to the Fed. Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth, Kan., on a 2-year sentence 
for conspiring to defraud the Govt. in letting 
contracts for construction of hospitals for vet- 


erans. 

March 21—An ice gorge swept away the Big Rock 
Bridge over the Allegheny River, 1 mile below 
Franklin, Pa. 

—Pres. Von Hindenburg helped the City of Cologne 
oar eyety its liberation from allied military con- 
rol, 


HOBO COLLEGE GRADUATES ITS FIRST 
CLASS. 


—The Hobo College at Chicago, founded by J. E. 
Howe, graduated its first class, 150 in number. 

March 22—Tientsin was evacuated by Chinese 
National Army. 

—The Queensborough subway extension across 
Manhattan from Grand Central Terminal was 
opened to 5th Ave. and 42d St., which will be 
the terminal until the line is finished as far as 
8th Ave. and 41st St. 

—The N. Y. Senace, 27 to 24, rejected the Wales- 
Jenks bill to restore State Prohibition Enforce- 


ment. 

—38 died in explosion and sinking of steamer Paes 
de Carvalho, on Solimoes River, Brazil. 

March 23—Lock Ah. Tam, a Chinese merchant, 
was hanged at Liverpool, England, for the murder 
of his Welsh wife and their 2 daughters. 

March 24—The U. S. submarine V-2, navigated 
220 feet_under water off Provincetown, Mass. 

—The U. 8. Senate, 46 to 33, defeated a long-haul 
rail freight bill which it had passed in May, 1925, 
by 54 to 23. 

March 25—Modern science confirms the reality of 
miracles, Pope Pius declared in a speech in the 
Hall of the Consistory after reading a decree 
dealing with miracles performed by the Venerable 
Fournet, founder of the Order of Daughters of 
the. Cross. 

—M. Zinovieff has been replaced as head-of the 
‘Leningrad Soviet by Nicholas Komarov, for- 
merly Sec. of that body. The office corresponds 
to that of Governor of the province. 

—The Ontario, Can., Parliament rejected a budget 
proposal for Govt. control of sale of liquor. 

—At Milledgeville, Ga., 2 youths, Ted L. Cogge- 
shall of Clayton, Bil, and Floyd MeClelland of 
Brockton, N. Y., died in the electric chair for the 
murder, March 4, 1925, of Prof. W. C. Wright, 
school superintendent. 

March 26—The U. 8S. Senate, 52 to 25, confirmed 
the nomination (Jan. 26, 1925) of Thos. F. Wood- 
lock of N. Y., to be a member of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. i 

—Bratiano resigned as Premier of Roumania. 
Averescu headed a new Cabinet, March 30. 

—A_cat, leaping for a sparrow on an electric trans- 
former, at Fall River, Mass., missed the bird 
‘but caused a short-circuit that tied up, for 30 
minutes, every factory in the city. 

March 27—The death, just announced, of Prof. 
Georges Benedite of France, who worked at 
Tomb of King Tutankhamen in Egypt, makes 
sixth in Valley of the Kings since Tut's vault 
was disturbed—Lord Carnarvon, J. G. Gould, 
Wolfe Joel, Sir. A D. Reid, Casanova and Benedite. 

—Play producers and play writers agreed, at N. Y. 

City, on 5-vear peace Per : 

—For the killing of bis bride with a poisoned sand~ 
wich, Noel Lynnville, 20, was sentenced at. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to 20 years in prison. His mother 
was acquitted. 


Gen, 
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Saxony. 
“the soverelgnty. of the British 


FRENCH PRETENDER DEAD. 


March 28—Louis Philippe, 56, Duke of Orleans, 
French Pretender, great-grandson of King Louis 
Philippe, who ruled, 1830-1848, died at Palermo, 
Sicily. 

—Premier Mussolini reviewed 50,000 black-shirts 
at Rome on Fascism’s seventh birthday. ' 
March 29—At Berlin, Germany, Herr Jour, Po, 
fessional faster, established a new record of 44 

days for abstention from food. 

March 30—The N. Y. Court of Appeals upheld 
the Walker-Donohue moneyed capital tax law 
of 1923. _The next day it was repealed by the 
Legislature. 

—From la Rochelle, France, La Mariniere, the 
last convict ship afloat in this 20th century of 
the civilized world, sailed for French Guiana 
(Devil's Island), carrying 340 lifers and long- 
term sentence men. It was the first shipload 
of convicts for this South American station in 
more than 2 years. Gabriel Mourey, one of 
those who bound and robbed A. B. Shattuck 
and family, at N. Y. City, was one of those on 
the ship. 

March 31—The burned and beaten bodies of 6 

ersons, including Jas. and Peter McDonnell, 
ine owners, were found in the ruins of a country 
mansion called La Mancha, near Dublin. This 
is the 16th mansion burned in Britain in the last 
4 months. 

it Bain Calles of Mexico signed the new petroleum 
aw. 

—Roberto Farinacci has resigned as head of the 
Fascists in Italy. The new Sec. Gen. of the 
Fascist Party is Dep. Augusto Turati. 


APRIL 


April 1—The U. S. House, 306 to 62, voted to im- 
each Fed, Judge George W. English of the 
astern District of Mlinois. 

—The N. Y. City Health Dept., in the milk boot- 
legging inquiry, announced that the graft in the 
last 2 years reached $1,000,000, and added that 
40 per cent. of all loose milk delivered in city 
had been skimmed or watered, 

April 2—A survey of economic and other internal 
conditions in the Philippines was authorized 
when Pres. Coolidge appointed Col. Carmi A. 
Thompson of Ohio as special commissioner to 
perform this work. 

—At Jacksonville, Fla., Charles Ponzi, charged 
with violating the State statutes regulating the 
operation of trusts, was found guilty by a jury. 

~The French Chamber of Deputies by 311 to 39 
voted an increase of 30 per cent. in the import 
duty on all merchandise entering the country 
from abroad with the exception of paper pulp, 
parts of agricultural machinery, wheat, sugar, 
coffée and cocoa. 

April 3—Topeka, Kan., ex-Gov. Jonathan M. Davis 
and his son, Russell G. Dayis, were acquitted 
on a charge of eae bribe in exchange for 
a pardon issued Fried W. Pollman, 

—The body of Mme, Zinaida Jurjewskaja, a Berlin 
opera singer, who vanished in Dec., 1925, was 
found frozen in an Alpine stream, near Ander- 
matt. ‘The wrist had been slashed. 

April 4—Nikola Pachitch and his Jugoslav Cabinet 
resigned. 

—1l110 Bishops of the P. E. Church have memo- 
rialized the U. S. Senate against ratification of 
the U. 8. treaty with Turkey, negotiated Aug. 
6, 1923, at Lausanne, 

—The Austrian Supreme Court has voided stage 
censorship, which was established in 1850. 
—Lieut. C. E. Smith and ivate J. Zwengosch, 
Mo, Nat'l Guard, died in airplane fall near St. 


Louis. 

April 5—Hearings on the 18th Amendment and 
the Volstead Act began before a sub-committee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the U. S. Senate 
at Washington. 

——75,000 took part in, or watched, the Easter egg 
pouing on the White House grounds at Wash- 
ngton. 

April 6—Gerald Chapman was hanged at 4 minutes 
and 25 seconds past midnight at the Conn. State 
per. at eubesneld, Ae the aoe of Patrol- 
man James elly during a rob in New 
Britain, Conn., on Oct. 12, 1924. it 

-—The Congress of Russian Emigres, at Paris, 
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chose a) leader of the Russian Monarchists Grand 
‘ Nicholas, uncle of the late Czar. 3 


ATTEMPT ON MUSSOLINI’S LIFE. 


April 7—At Rome an attempt to assassinate Premier” 
Mussolini was made by the Hon. Violet Albina 
Gibson, a gray haired Irish woman, the sister of 
Lord Ashbourne. She fail the bullet from her 
revolver merely wounding both nostrils: of the 
Premier. When the attempt occurred Mussolini 
had just emerged from the historic Capitoline 
fey where he had delivered a speech inaugurati 
the 7th International Congress of Survey. He left 
the next cay Sox Africa on a warship, returning to 

r : 


—U. 8. Atty. E. R. Buckner of N. ‘Y. told the 
Senate Prohibition probers at Washington that 
180,000 Volstead law violations are yearly re- 

ported at N. ¥ 


. City; the national bootleg trade 

e co ame igs at $3,600,000,000 since the act was 
assed. 

—Lightni started a fire that destroyed over 


$10,000,000 of petroleum at the Union Oil tank 
farm near San Luis Obispo, Cal.; several lives 
were lost. 

—Fire wrecked part of the Banff Springs Hotel at 
Bow and Spray Rivers, Calgary, Can. 

April 8—The U. S. House, 265 to 8&7, refused to 
override the rules so that/the 435 Congressionai 
districts in the U. S. might be reapportioned on 
the basis of the 1920 census. 

—3 were killed, 40 hurt, when the 2d section of 
a Pennsylvania R. R. ees train bound 
from Y. City to_Atlantic City jumped the 
track on a curve at Delair, N. J. 

—20 died when the Dutch and StanGard Oil tankers 
Silvanus and Thos. H. Wheeler collided in the 
Mississippi River 20 miles below New Orleans; 
at New Orleans 8 died in explosion on steamer 
O. T. Waring. 

—Pres. Coolidge spoke at the first Pan-American 
Congress of Journalists at Washington; also at 
we laying of the cornerstone of the Nat’l Press 


ub. 

April 9—Officials of the.Amer. Fed. of Labor told 
the U. 8S. Senate Judiciary Committee that labor- 
ing men want light wines and beer. 

—Peru has rejected See. lat ep sahect to settle 
the Lacna-Arica dispute with Chile by an equitable 
division of the territory. 

April 10—British flyi: officer Charles Lacey and 
-* al mg died in mid-air collision of 2 planes at 

enlow. 

—Edward W. Browning, 51, real estate dealer, 
married Frances Heenun, 15, by a Justice of the 
Peace in Cold Spring, N. Y. 

April 11—The Italian Premier, Mussolini, arrived 
at Tripoli, Africa, on:a battleship. ‘ 

—31 died in explosion on oil tanker Gulf of Venezuela. 
at Port Arthur, Tex. ‘ 

April 12—Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa, insurgent 
Rep., was deprived of his seat in the Senate by 
a vote of 45 to 41. The Senate decided that 
ne Daniel F. Steck; Dem., was entitled to the 

—The U. 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals at N. Y. 
City decided that the Federal perjury law does 
not apply to frauduient income tax returns on 
earnings from illegal activities, but that boot- 
legging profits are taxable. The decision freed 
Cc. J. Steinberg, convicted druggist. The Court 
characterized the definition of intoxicating liquors 
in the Volstead act as “an admitted falsehood.” 

April 18—At Herrin, Il., the Klan feud, after 
Smouldering for 13 months, broke out again and 
left a death toll of 3 Klansmen and 3 anti-Klans- 
men. The riot began at a polling place. 2 com- 
panies of State troops were rushed to the town. 
The men killed were: Charies Briggs, Deputy 
Sheriff, anti-Klansman; Marland Ford, Klans- 
man, brother of former Police Chief John Ford; 
Ben Sizemore, Klansman; Mack Sizemore, brother 
theclf’ nuttclansmact' Noble, Weave’ debut 

,» anti-Klansman; oble aver, put; 
sheriff, anti-Klansman. e aeety 
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TALKING MOTION PICTURES IN RADIO. 

April 15—Talking motion pictures were transmitted 
over the radio at a celebration at the City!Club, Bos- 
ton, of the 50th anniversary of the invention of the 
telephone. 

—A plea of guilty to a charge of extortion growing 
out of the bootleg milk investigation was entered 
in the Supreme Court in Bronx County by Harry 
Danziger of Middle Village, Queens, formerly 
general manager of the Metropolitan Milk Dealers’ 


Assoc. 

April 16—Krao Farini, 49, of Siam, circus “missing 
link’’ woman, died of influenza at N. Y. City. 

—At Berlin, in the person of King Gustav of Sweden, 
President von Hindenburg received the first 
royal visitor ever entertained by the Chief Magis- 
trate of the German Republic. 

April 17—Chauncey M. Depew, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the N. Y. Central Lines, 
92 years old lacking 1 week, delivered the principal 
address at a banquet at N. Y. City with which 
that railroad celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the chartering of the Mohawk Hudson 
Railroad, the original unit of the N. Y. Central 
system. 

—Mrs. Flora Drummond and 20,000 women, 
miners’ wives and wives and daughters of nobles 
and gentlemen, marched at London in a protest 
against strikes and lockouts. 

—The Chinese Premier, Chi Teh Yao, has resigned. 

—U. 8. Judge Wilkerson, at. Chicago, acquitted the 
Zenith Radio Corp. and its Pres., Eugene F. Mc- 
a pa jr., on charges of violating the 1912 
radio law and established its right to broadcast 
on any wave length in defiance of Sec. of Commerce 
Hoover. 

April 18—Red-hot lava from Mauna Loa volcano 
destroyed a hamlet, Hoopuloa, on the southwest 
shore of Hawail. ; 

—Gen,. Pangalos was installed, at Athens, as Presi- 
dent of Greece. 

—Sinclair Lewis, speaking in the Linwood Boulevard 
Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., laid his 
watch on the pulpit and called on God to strike 
him dead within 10 minutes. 

April 19—Pres. Coolidge, addressing the Congress 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, de- 
clared the failure of American citizens to exercise 
the franchise was a growing peril which threatened 
to place the Government in the hands of practical 
politicians and selfish persons. He also said there 
ag lack of reverence for authority and of obedience 
to law. 

—Mrs. Mabel W. Willebrandt, Asst. U. S. Atty. 
Gen. in charge of Prohibition enforcement, told 
the U. S. Senate committee that the Volstead 
act can be enforced and is being enforced with 
increasing success. 

—At San Diego, Cal., the conviction of Col. Alex- 
ane 8. con we a abetee ot Sad oie a 

rougbt against, him by Brig. Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler was indicted by the military court which 
tried him when the tribunal adjourned “‘to await 
action by the convening authority.” Sec.Wilbur, 
May ?1, approved sentence reducing Col. Williams 
4 numbers in grade. 

—A refusal on the part of the U. S. to participate 
in a conference of members signatory to the 
World Court resolution for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the American reservations to the protocol 
was contained in a note sent by Sec. of State 
Kellogg to Alan F. Winslow, American Charge 
d’ Affaires at Berne, for transmission to the Sec. 
Gen. of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

—The N. Y. State Assembly, 87 to 62. pesca the 
Karle-Phelps Prohibition Referendum B already 
passed by the Senate. 4 

—Pope Pius, in letter to the Mexican clergy and 
church members, directed them not to establish 
any political party under the name of Catholic. 

April 20—At New London, Conn., an explosion of 
hydrogen gas in the battery compartment of the 
submarine S-49 resulted in 12 of the crew being 
badly injured. 3 of the sailors died from their 
injuries. 

—A check for $1,000, drawn in London hy Maj, 
Gen. J. G. Harbord, was ‘radio picturegrammed’ 
across the Atlantic and cashed in N. Y. City. 

—Sencio Moldez, a Filipino flyweight boxer, died 
at Milwaukee after a bout with Bud Taylor of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

—Forest fires exploded dynamite in an abandoned 
ice house at Rockland Lake, N. Y., and destroyed 
413 residences. They; burned 30,000 acres in 
Ocean County, N. J., and in Suffolk County, N. Y. 

+The U. S. Senate, 54 to 33, ratified the U. S.- 
Italy war debt funding agreement. It refused, 
43 to 24, on April 23 to reconsider. 

—The Polish Legh oe resigned. .M. Witos formed a 
new one May 10. 

—At London, a daughter was born to the Duchess 
of York. The ‘Duchess was Lady Hlisabeth 
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Bowes-Lyon and she was married to the King’s 
second son on Apml 4, 1923. 

—Rome celebrated its 2,679th birthday and Premier 
Mussolini reviewed the Fascist forces. His 
effigy was burned at Brussels by Socialists. 

April 22—-Mayor W. E. Dever of Chicago denied 
to the U. S. Senate Committee on Prohibition 
that the police of his city are in league with boot- 
leggers. He said the Federal authorities lacked 
interest in enforcement until he threatened to 
appeal to Pres. Coolidge. 

—At Poplarville, Miss., Harold (Doc) Jackson was 
taken from jail by a band of 100 men and removed 
to Picayune, where a rope was placed around his 
neck and he was forced to jump from a bridge, 
hanging himself. No shots were fired as Jackson 
was lynched. 

April 23—The N. Y. State Legislature adjourned 
sine die. 

—'‘‘Hazers’’ in a theatre play at Chicago broke the 
neck of Ralph MacKenzie, actor, when they 
tossed him up in a blanket. He died April 25. 

—The Gennadion, the building specially constructed 
to house the'library which Joannes Gennadius, for 
many years Hellenic Minister to Washington and 
London, presented to the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, was formally dedi- 
cated and opened. 

April 24—The Prohibition hearings ended before 
the Senate sub-committee, at Washington. Brig. 
Gen. L. C. Andrews of the Treasury, in charge 
of enforcement, denied favoring wine and beer, 
but reiterated that legalizing them would make 
enforcement easier. Col. Julien Codman of 
Boston summed up for the wets; Wayne B. 
Wheeler, counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, 
for the drys. 

—At Berlin, the Russo-German treaty, guaran- 
teeing the reciprocal neutrality of the high con- 
tracting powers in the event of either being at- 
tacked by another nation, was signed. 

—Mayor J. J. Walker officially welcomed to N. Y. 
City Gen. Bramwell Booth of England, iter- 
national head of the’Salvation Army. - 

—“Zip,”’ 84, circus “What Is It?” freak, died at 
N. Y. City. 

—The 9th biennial Nat'l Y. W. C. A. Convention, 
at Milwaukee, voted, 1,174 to 199, to admit to 
voting membership other than Evangelical Prot- 
estants. 

—Romanetti, a famous Corsican bandit, was killed 
by the police at Ajaccio. 

Aprii 25—Daylight saving time went into effect 
“ My A. M., N. Y. City, clocks being set forward 

our. 

—Reza Shah Pahlavi, formerly. known as Riza 
Khan, mounted’ the Persian throne and crowned 
himself Shah. The ceremony took place in the 
hall of the Palace of the Shahs at Teheran. 

April 26—The U.S. Senate, 55 to 20, ratified the 
Belgian war debt agreement. 


NEGROES ATTACKED IN NEW JERSEY. 


—At Carteret, N. J., the First Baptist Church, 
whose parishioners are all, Negroes, was burned 
to the ground, the pastor, his wife and daughter 
were forced to flee to Elizabeth for refuge and 
more than 100 Negro families were driven from 
town by a mob of white men, some masked and 
armed with clubs. The burning of the church 
followed the fatal stabbing of John Carroll, a 
local boxer, and the serious wounding of Ralph 
Johnson, both white, by a number of Negroes. 

—At Mexico City, Dr. Rodrigo Octavio of Brazil, 
the umpire of the Mexican-American Claims 
Commission, and Fernando G. Roa, the. Mexican 
member of the commission, signed and made 
public their decision against the claim of the 
U. 8. arising from the killing of American mining 
engineers at Santa Ysabel in 1916, declaring that 
Mexico was not liable for damages. Judge 
Ernest B. Perry, the American of the Commission, 
put in a dissenting report. 

—The peace parley between Riffs, France and 
Spain opened at Oudja, Morocco. 

April 27—At Buffalo, N. Y., the jury in the trial 
of Richard Reese, Whittemore, charged with the 
murder of 2 Marine Trust ‘Co. guards during a 
$93,000 hold-up last Oct. 29, was discharged 
after being unable to reach a decision. 

—The U.S. Senate ratified the World War debt 
ei ta with Latvia, Esthonia and Rou- 
mania, 

—U. 8S. Judge -Wallace McCamant, serving on a 
recess appointment, has resigned. 

—The U. S. House, 196 to 4, passed the Mellon- 
Andrews. bill placing the administration of the 
Volstead act under the direct supervision of the 
Sec. of the Treasury and vesting that. official 
with broad authority in organizing the Govt. 
employees intrusted with the duty of dry law 
enforcement, 


ai 

Duff 
‘t an auto at Cicero. : 
\pril 28—-Failing to receive an answer 
p on Govt. to his offer of $10,000,000 
build and maintain a museum of archaeology 
_D. Rockefeller jr. has with- 


_ pers 
_ and 
used machine guns on 
—Richard Rogan was kil 
Springs by. a. falli. airplane. 
—The State Dept. made public a letter from Pres. 
Coolidge to Bolivia refusing her mediation in 
- the Tacna-Arica dispute. - 
April 29—An agreement for the funding of the 
“French wartime debt of about $4,000,0 0,000 to 
the U. S., under which France undertakes to pay 
a total of $6,847,674,104 over a period of 62 
years, was signed by the American Debt Com- 
mission and Ambassador Perenger, after Pres. 
- Coolidge had given his approval. The terms 
had already been indorsed by cable by Premier 
_ Briand. 
-—At Pikeville, Ky., William H. Turner, on trial 
charged with the murder of 2 miners and de- 
frauding an insurance company of $89,000, re- 
eeived a life imprisonment sentence by 4 jury 
in The County Circuit Court. 
_ —tLigbtning near Bakersfield, Cal., set fire to an 
earthen reservoir containing 400,000 barrels of 


coal oll.» 
—60 Russians drowned when_a bridge over the 
River Ochta, 10 miles from Leningrad collapsed. 
April 30—The preparatory conference of the Eco- 
~nomie Conference at Geneva adjourned to Oct. 
_—Snapshot photos taken at London were radioed 
across the Atlantic and reproduced in N. Y. 

newspaper. 
—-5,000 celebrated, at the Sub-Treasury, N. ¥. City, 
the 137th anniversary of the first inauguration 
_ of George Washington as President. Services 

; also were held at St. Paul's P. E. Chapel. | 
May 1—The British coal miners and their striking 
employees having failed to agree on wages, the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress 
called a general strike, effective midnight, May 3. 
A Thereupon King George proclaimed a “state of 
. emergency,’ dated April 30, made public May 1. 
ss “"Froops were ordered to strike areas. Premier 
4 Baldwin and his Cabinet demanded that the 
general strike order be recalled. The printers 
on the London Daily Mail struck, May 2, and 
‘the paper was not issued. . 

—The only bloody May Day in Europe was at 
vx . Warsaw, where Polish Socialists and Communists 
N celebrated by staging bloody battles from fast- 
. moving motor trucks. 4 killed and more than 
30 wounded so severely that they may die was 


yeh 


ae the toll in a kind of guerrilla warfare waged 
Hf against each other by the two factions. 
' —The American Debt Commission signed, at 
1 A eanetOn, a funding agreement with Jugo- 
y lavia. : 
—The new Transit Commission took office at 
: N. Y. City. 
} —Thieves at Paris killed Mme. Eugene L. Reg- 
nault, wife of the former French Ambassador to 
Japan. \ 
May 2—At San Diego, explosion of a still aboard 
the U. 8S. destroyer John Francis Burns caused 
the death of Dewey ©. Blyckert, a seamar. 
Blyckert was extracting alcohol from shellac 
when the blast occurred. 


BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE. 


wor! nh housands 
volunteered to work. _ Transportation, printing 
uilding 


al operation, mining, and other 
activities ceased, bevert ers suspended issue. 

ad for recruits. The strike 
was _ called off 


ay 12. ‘ 
—At Washington, Federal Judge George W. English 
of the Eastern District of Dlinois appeared in 
the Senate and entered a denial of the charges 
which form the basis of the impeachment pro- 
ceedings voted against him by the House. 
—The Italian Cabinet created the post of Minister 
of (Trade Unions) Corporations. 


from the 


_ vided. Th 
news sheet. call Srit 
ships left on time. — y 

out of the country in airplan “Th 

Wales got_to London by airplane from + 

Shapurji Saklatvala, Parsee Communist I 

ber of Parliament for North Battersea, was ar- 

rested at his home at High Gate and arraigned 
at the Bow St. Police Court charged with making 

a seditious speech in Hyde Park, He was sen- 

tenced to 2 months.in prisor. — Big 

—George Foster: Peabody, retired banker and 

philanthropist, adopted as his Gaueuier Mrs, 

Marjorie Knappen. Waite, a widow, 36, who for — 

5 years has been assoziated with Mr. Peabody 

in his philanthropic enterprises. The adoption 

papers were signed at Baliston Spa, N. Y. | 

—At Havana, Cuba, Pres. Machado signed the 
sugar control law recently passed by Congress. 
The law cuts down the present sugar ¢rop -by 

10 per cent., establishes control by the Pres. of 
the next 2 crops and provides penalties for viola- 
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tion. i j 
—The Nicaragua Govt. declared a state of war; ae 
revolutionists have captured the towns of Blue- 3 
con and Roma. U.S. marines landed at Blue~ 
elds. 

—The 300th anniversary of Peter Minuit’s pur- 
chase of Manhattan Island from the Indians 
was celebrated at his birthplace, Wesel, Ger- 
many: and at N. Y. City, where a memorial 
grove of trees was dedicated in Riverside Park. 


May 5—Prime Minister Baldwin announced in the D 
House of Commons that the British Govt. is is 
prepared to resume negotiations the raoment the ‘ 
general strike is called off. A majority of the 
London taxi drivers struck. There were sporadic = 
clashes in many section of the country. olun- f 
teer workers ran many trains. ; ig 

—At Stateville, UL, 7 convicts, armed with knives, ‘ 
scissors and an iron bar, killed a deputy warden 
of the new ‘‘escape-proof’’ penitentiary, locked 
‘up a guard and 2 trusties in a cell, wounded 
another trusty and kidnapped a guard and a | 
trusty, whom they forced to drive them to free- ' 
dom outside the prison walls. 5 of the fugitives 
were overtaken near Lenore, where one, Bernard p 
Roa, was killed, and 2 were captured; 2 were | 
caught May 6. : 


LEWIS REFUSED PULITZER PRIZE... 


—Sinclair Lewis has refused the 1925 Pulitzer 
Prize of $1,000 for his novel, “Arrowsmith.” | 
The author wrote that his action was a protest 
against the compulsion “put upon writers to 
become safe, polite, obedient and sterile.’ This 
conclusion was based upon these grounds: That 
all prizes were dangerous; that by the terms of 
the Pulitzer Award, novels were appraised not 
upon literary merit ‘but upon the moment’s code 
of good form; that a continuation of the Pulitzer 
Award tended to make its administrators a su-  - 

reme court impossible to challenge; that only i 
y regularly refusing the Pulitzer Prize can 
novelists keep such power from being permanently 

set up over them. 

—Ordered by Gov. Smith (N. Y.) to revoke its 
pa of Izzy Presser, Sing Sing convict, pending 
nvestigation by the Executive, the State B’d of 
Parole met in the prison and ‘deferred’’ the 
matter pending any inquiry the Gov. ‘‘may make.” 

The parole was to have been effective May 29. 


May 6—There were no serious or fatal disorders in the 
British general strike; over 1,700 trains were 
run;.shipping was tied up at the big ports, « 

—Pres. Coolidge told the Bishops of the M. BH. 
Church, whom he feceived at the White House, 
that. this Goyt,, founded upon religion, bad ‘de- 
rived strength and stabil'ty from the ‘religious 
nature of its people, and, if the country was to 
maintain its national existence, must continue to 
foster this spirit, which, he declared, ‘underlies 
and. pervades enduring achievement.”’ 

—J.._A. Drexel, an American banker of London. 
volunteered and drove the locomotive of the 
te Ag Scotsman,” the crack train for Edin- 

urgh. ; - 


May _7—The British general strike was marked by 
orders from the rail strike leaders to their men to 
reconsider all permits for moving food, There 
was some rioting at Glasgow and Edinburgh, | 
Hamburg and Antwerp dockers refused to load 
coal for England. Clerks berthed the Leviathan 

3 re aout bntapton.. ‘ ' ae: 

—In enc ombardment of Damascus, nearly 
100‘rebels were killed. ti re ey ei 


Ae 


May 8—HBlectrical and gas men began to go out, 
in the British general strike. “The unions re- 
jected money sent from Russian Communists. 

—Pres. Coolidge issued an executive order as fol- 
lows: The executive order of Jan. 17, 1873, is 
hereby amended by the addition of the following 
paragraph—In order that they may more effi- 
ciently function in the enforcement of the Na- 
tional Prohibition act, any State, county or 
“municipal officer may be appointed, at a nominal 
rate of compensation, as prohibition officer of 
the Treasury Dept. to enforce the provisions of 
the National Prohibition act, and acts supple- 
mental thereto, in States and Territories, except 
in those States having constitutional or statutory 
provision against State officers holding office 
under the Federal Govt. 

—At Detroit, Mich., Mrs. Horace E. Dodge Sr., 
widow of one of the founders of Dodge Bros., 
Inc., was married to Hugh Dillman of N. Y., 
son of a tailor of Columbus, Ohio, former actor 
ie divorced husband of Marjorie Rambeau, 
actress. 

BYRD FLIES OVER NORTH POLE. 

May 9—Lieut. Com. Richard E. Byrd, U. 8. N., 
with Floyd G. Bennett, pilot, in the airplane, 
Josephine Ford, left Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, an 
flew to the North Pole and back, in 15 hours, 51 
minutes. They circled the Pole several times 
but dropped no flags, and found opén water. 
Byrd’s trip was made on a bee-line from Amster- 
dam Island to the Pole (got there about 9.15 
A. M.), thence a bee-line to Verlegen Hook, New 
Friezeland, thence west to Amsterdam Island 
and home. He saw not a single sign of life after 
entering the icepack, which begins immediately 
north of Amsterdam Island and apparently 
touches Verlegen, reaching much further south- 
ward than usual. No birds, seals, polar bears, 
nor traces of them were seen, neither any indica- 
tion of life throughout the course. 

May 10—Informal parleys were begun in the British 
general strike. Liverpool and Southampton  be- 
came normal ports. 

—Alton B. Parker, 73, former Chief Judge of the 
N. ¥. State Court of Appeals and Dem. Pres. 
nominee in 1904, died in his auto, at N. Y. City, 
from heart disease following bronchial pneumonia. 

—At Cincinnati, Charles L. Dalton, 34, formerly 
general manager of the Dalton Adding Machine 
Co. of Norwood, shot the company’s Pres., Harry 
Landsiedel, 42, and then killed himself in the 
President’s office in the Norwood plant. 

AMUNDSEN CROSSES ARCTIC IN 
DIRIGIBLE NORGE. 

May 11—The airship Norge, carrying the Amund- 
sen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition from Spitz 
bergen to Alaska, left Kings Bay at 4.55 A. M., 
N. Y. time, and crossed the North Pole at 8- 
10.30 P, M., descending and dropping there the 
Norwegian; American and Italian flags. The 
news was sent by wireless from the balloon when 
going over the Pole. The balloon was scen at 
Point Barrow at 2.55 A. M., May 13, by The 
World observer with the Wilkins Party at Point 
Barrow, Alaska. She was headed south for Nome, 
but landed and ended her journey 3.30 A. M., 
May 14, at Teller, Alaska. 

—The German Reichstag, 241 to 163, rejected 
local option. 

—The U. S. Senate, 69 to 13, passed the House 
Bill to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and 
permit railways and their employees to settle 
disputes over wages and working conditions by 
mutual agreement. 

—The British Govt. seized the London Times paper 
to print the Official Gazette containing news of 
the general strike. The seamen’s strike has not 
become serious. Shipbuilding and engineering 
men were called out. i 

May 12—The British general strike was called off 
by the Council of the Trades. Union Congress 
without consulting the Miners’ Federation. Pre- 
mier Baldwin at once offered resumption of media- 
tion in the coal wage dispute. The rail strike was 
ended May 14. The strike cost the railwsy com- 

anies over $27,000,000; the rail unions, $5,000,- 
09; the Govt., $3,750,000, according to a state- 
ment in Parliament May 16. On July 21, at 
Paris, all question as to who were the chief fi- 
nancial backers of the British coal miners’ strike 
was set to rest with an announcement from the 
International Miners’ Federation that the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government had contributed $2,- 
100,000 to the British miners’ unions with which 
to carry on the strike. A total of eee $3,- 
500,000 was received from all sources, including 
the U. S. and other foreign countries, for the 


striking miners. 
—On July 21, at. Paris, all question as to who were 
the chief financial backers of the British coal 


miners’ strike was set to rest with an announce- 
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ment from the International Miners’ Federation 
that the Russian Soviet Government had con- 
tributed $2,106,000 to the British miners’ unions 
with which to carry on the strike. A total of 
nearly $3,500,000 received from -all scurces, in- 
cluding the U.S. and other foreign countries, for 
the striking miners. 

—A military revolt headed by Marshal Pilsudski 
has begun in Poland, with severe fighting at 
Warsaw. 

—The German Chancellor, Luther, handed the 
resignations of his Cabinet to Pres. Hindenburg. 
He went down in defeat in the Reichstag as a 
result of the Nationalists’ withdrawal of their 
support on the flag issue promised him. 

—The new $1,000,000 American hospital of Paris, 
begun in 1923, was dedicated in the presence 
of Pres. Doumergue, Marshal Foch, Ambassador 
Herrick and several thousand American residents. 

—The Mass. Supreme Court denied a new trial to 
Nicola Sacco and Bart Vanzetti, convicted July 
14, 1921, of slaying April 15, 192C, a shoe factory 
paymaster and a guard at South Braintree. 

—The Fish Purehasing Corp., which for several 
years controlled the pur obAge and sale of $20,- 
000,000 worth of fresh water fish annually, was 
ordered dissoived by a decree signed by Federal 
Judge Mack at N. Y. City; 17 firms and 12 in- 
dividuals, members of the corporation, indicted 
in July, 1925, for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust act, pleaded guilty and were fined an ag- 
gregate of $31,000. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention, at Houston, 
Tex., banned evolution as against Genesis, _ 
May 13—-Owing to employers’ war on labor unions, 

the British strike, though called off, is still largely 


on. 

—At Miami, Fla., John F. Dwyer, Police Inspector 
in N. Y. City during the Gaynor administration, 
was sentenced to scrve 3 years in prison for ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. 

—The first Texas air.mail reached N. Y. City. 

May 14—The dirigible Norge, anchored at Teller, 
Alaska, at 3.30 A. M., N. Y. daylight time, having 
made the 2,700 miles from Spitzbergen, via the 
North Pole, in about 71 hours. Amundsen, 
Fllsworth and several others of the expedition 
arrived at Nome, Alaska, May 16. 

—The Caliphate Congress, the first in the history 
of Islam, opened at Cairo. 

PILSUDSKI GAINS CONTROL OF POLAND. 

May 15—At Warsaw, Pres. Wojciechowski and the 
Witos Cabinet submitted their resignations to 
Marshal Pilsudski. The leader of the revolt is 
now in control of the Polish Govt. A new Cab- 
inet, headed by Prof. Charles Baitel as Prime 
Minister, was formed. Marshal Pilsudski took 
over the portfolio of Minister of War; 6 were. 
killed, 365 wounded in 3 days’ fighting at Warsaw. 

—Pres. Coolidge, speaking on the Campus of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., at 
the sesquicentennial observance of the adoption 
of the Virginia Resolutions, May 15, 1776, made 
a plea for States’ rights and local self-government. 

—The Mexican Govt. ordered the deportation of 
the Rt. Rev. George Caruana, Papal representa- 
tive in Mexico, a U.S. citizen, on the ground that 
he had improperly entered Mexico by concealing 
his identity and mission. Mgr. Caruana denied 
the charge, but said he would leave, 

—The Jugo-Slav Cabinet resigned. 

—The U. 8S. frigate Constellation was towed to 
Philadelphia from Newport, R. I., where she had 
been stationed since 1877. She is at League 
Island Navy Yard. 

—The Capitol plaza at Washington was transformed 
into a bit of the Far West by five Hopi Indians 
from the cliffs and pueblos of Arizona. Before a 
crowd that’ included Vice Pres. Dawes, Speaker 
Longworth and Mrs. Longworth, Associate 
Justices Sanford, Holmes and Sutherland of the 
U. 8. Supreme Court, Senators and Congressmen 
and 5,000 other citizens, the Indians, descendants 
of chieftains of the tribe which’ holds that it 
originated from snakes, presented 4 of their 
tribal religious dances to show they are not cruel 


rites. 

May 16—Following » meeting of ‘‘Reds” at Buenos 
Ayres to protest against the refusal of the Mass. 
Supreme Court to give Sacco and Vanzetti a new 
trial, a bomb partly destroyed the U. 8. Embassy 
building. 

—At Paris, 5,000 gathered at the Gare du Nord to 
watch the arrival of 500 members of 3 famous 
honorary military organizations in America—the 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues, the First and 
Second Companies of the Governor's Foot Guard 
of Hartford and New Haven and the Putnam 
Phalanx of Hartford. They were reviewed by 
Marshal Foch, May 17, and put wreaths on the 
tomb of France's Unknown Soldier, 
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May 17—Walter E. Shean of Sorina Mass., 
arrested 19 months ago charged with complicity 
with Gerald Chapman in the murder of a New 
Britain policeman, was sentenced at Hartford to 
1 to 5 years in State prison on charges of carrying 
concealed weapons and being an accessory to 
statutory burglary. It was Shean who turned 
State’s evidence against Chapman, who was 
hanged 6 weeks ago. 

—The Court of Errors and Appeals at Trenton, 
N. J, 12 to 1, reversed the conviction of Harrison 
W. Noel of Montclair, holding that he was insane 
on Sept. 4 and 5, 1925, when he murdered Ray- 
mond Pierce, a Negro taxi driver, and Mary Daly, 


6. 

—At San Diego, Cal., Sgt. J. B. Davis, aviation 
pilot, and Pvt. R. K. Thrasher, U. S. Marine 
Corps Aviation Service, were killed when train- 
ing plane fell 200 feet. 

—Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador, was 
initiated, ut Washington, into Phi Beta Kappa, 
and was made an honorary member of the mother 
chapter of William and Mary College, founded 
150 years ago. 

—The Begum of Bhopal, India, 68, has abdicated 
in favor of her son. 

—The Academy of Music, N. Y. City, 72 years old, 
creed 108 je o08. a a farewell programme of 
singing and speeches. j 

At Paris. Mile, Cecile Sorel, actress, was married 
to Count Guillaume de Segur. 

May 18—The Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference opened sessions at 
Geneva. Hugh 8. Gibson, for the U. S., read a 
statement but made no direct proposals. The 
commission adjourned May 26. 


WET WINS IN PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARY. 


—U.S. Rep. W. S. Vare, a ‘‘wet,”” won over U. S. 
Sen..G. W. Pepper and Gov. Gifford Pinchot, 
both ‘‘dry,” in the Pa. Republican primary for a 
nominee in Pepper’s place. J. S. Fisher, a “dry.” 
won Republican nomination for Governor. 

—At. Paris, the courts ruled against Mme. Zizi 
Lambrino, former morganatic wife of ex-Crown 
Prince Carol of Roumania, in her attempt to 

; reel Carol’s paternity of her son, Mircea, recog- 


nized. 

—Mrs. A. 8. McPherson, evangelist, vanished at 
Ocean Park, near Los Angeles. She was found, 
June 23, at Agua Prieta, Mex., and was taken 
across the border to Douglas, Ariz:, where she 
said she had been kidnapped by 2 men and a 
woman and held for ransom but escaped. 

—Ross Kirkpatrick, aviator of the freighter Maiden 
Dearvorn of the Ford Motor Co. air service, was 
killed at Summit, near Chicago, in a storm which 
caused 2 forced lanuing. Damage estimated from 
$100,000 to $200,000 was caused by the storm, 
which extended east from Summit to Harvey, 
where more than 300 homes were wrecked. 

May 19—Chinese bandits in Yunnan Province have 
captured Capt. Thos. J. Betts, U. 8. A., attached 
to the U. 8. Legation at Pekin as language officer. 

—aAt Berlin, Miss Dorothy Anna Maria Schurman, 
daughter of the American Ambassador and Mrs. 
Jacob Gould Schurman, was married to Lieut. 
James Marshall McHugh, U. S. Marine Corps, at 
the American Embassy. 

—Elder W. Roberson, a Negro, who called himself 
the ‘‘Black Messiah" of the religious sect known 
as “Temple of the Gospel of the Kingdom,” 
pleaded guilty to violation of the Mann law and 
Was sentenced to the Atlanta penitentiary for 
18 months by Fed. Judge Goddard at N. Y. City. 

May 20—An explosion destroyed the Hasslock 
Powder factory near Mannheim, Germany, killing 
40 and injuring 50. 

—The U.S. Navy has admitted chewing gum to the 
list of things sold to sailors on war ships. It had 
been banned since 1911. 

ease jury at Baltimore found Richard R. 

ittemore guilty of murder in the ist degree 
in having slain Robert H. Holtman, a guard at 
the Maryland penitentiary, in escaping, Feb. 20, 
1925. Ele was sentenced, June 10, to be hanged. 

—The U.S. House, 212 to 167, defeated the Haugen 

Farm Relief bill proposing a $175,000,000. subsidy 
to maintain prices of farm products. 

—At Carson City, Nev., Stanko Jukich, 28, murderer 
of a girl, was executed at the State prison by lethal 
gas. Jukich was pronounced dead 214 minutes 
after the gas was turned on. 

May 22—A [SS pe ake conced.ng his defeat and 
releasing those of his followers who wish ‘to dis- 
continue the war against the French and Spanish 
nae ee Teton By og tem y a Miawaia el 

5 ‘arguist, which latter place was 
sa Ete rE EBB co, pougns conta 
ay 23—The F Ave. Coach Co, bought control 
of the N. Y. Railways Corp. iy ne 
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May 24—Over 300 persons were killed by the erw 
tion of a voleano the mountains of Tokachi 
Province, Central Hokkaido, Japan. . 

May 25—The U. Senate unanimously ordered 
an inquiry of Pres. Coolidge’s executive order of 
May 8 transforming local police officers_ and 
others into prohibition agents, The White House 
explained in a statement. that the order was 
primarily intended for use in_ California. Atty. 
Gen, Sargent has prenounced the order to be 
constitutional and not invasive of State’s rights. 
The Senate sub-committee reported, June 5, the 
executive order was legally O. K. 

—Joyce Hawley (Teresa Daughelos), 17, show girl, 
testified in the Federal Court at N. Y. City that 
she was nude and intoxicated when, early on 
Feb. 23, she seated herself in a bath tub on the 
stage of the Harl Carroll Theutre in the presence 
of several hundred men and women, guests of 
Carroll's after-theatre party. Carroll, on trial for 
perjury, ip having denied there was wine or a 
haked woman in the tub, was convicted on the 
naked woman isue May 27, but acquitted of 
violating the. Volstead act.. He was fined $2,000 
June 3 and sentenced to 1 year and 1 day in 
prison. He was released on bail pending his 

appeal. 

—Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres, Ukrainian Republic, 
was assassinated at Paris by a Jewish student 
from Ukrainia. 

ABD-EL-KRIM’S SURRENDER. 

May 26—Abd-el-Krim, the Riff. rebel leader in 
Morocco, has cap:tulated and has placed: himself 
under French protection after having surrendered 
all his French and Spanish prisoners. The formal 
surrender was at Taza, May 28. 

—The Budapest police are expeliing 7,000 Chinese 
communists, refugees from other Huropean 
countries. The court passed sentence in the 
counterfeiting case.' Prince Lou:s Windiseh- 
Graetz and the Chief of Police, Emmerich von 
Nadosy, were given 4 years’ imprisonment and 
fined 10,000 gold crowns. Maj. Ladislas Gero, the 
technical expert of the Cartographic Institute, 
who made the plates, got 2 years while his superi-. 
ors, Gen. Louis Haits, Col. Sandor Kurtz, directors 
of the Institute, got 1 year. 

—At Washilgton, the Fundamentalists of the 
Northern Baptist Church convention, demanding 
a declaration for immersion of believers as 2 pre- 
requisite to membership inthe church, were de- 
feated by_a 2-to-1 vote. 

May 27—Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus and 
a ee og dae: genes md welcunied 

i arrival on e ripsholm h; ayor 
Walker at N. Y¥. City, and by Pres. and Mrs. 
Coolidge at Washington. 

—A bomb sent through the mail killed, near Muske- 
gon, Mich., August. Kruback, Town Supervisor, 
and his prospective son-in-law, William Frank, 
and mortally wounded Miss Janet Krubach, the 
fiancee. Asa K, Bartlett, a political adversary, 
pleaded guilty, June 1, and was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

—At Plymouth, England, Charles 3B. Russell, 
Socialist candidate for Governor of New York 
in 1910-i2 and author of works on Socialism, 
was barred by the immigration authorities from 
landing from the steamer Pres. Roosevelé on 
complaint of the Irish Free State Govt, 

-—The former palace of Count Arcentales at Madrid 
was opened as the U. 8. Embassy premises with 2 
d.nner to the King 

—Ambassador Sheffield made a formal demand on 
the Mexican Govt. to obtain the release of 2 
taore Americans, named Biggs and Greely, who 
were kidnapped by bandits from the property of 
an oil company at El Aguila. J. W. Shanklin, 
who was kidnapped from an ©1 Protero sugar 
plantation, is in the hands of bandits, who threaten 
te kill ther prisoner unless the company pays a 
heavy ransom. Biggs and Greely were quickly 
released; Shanklin was frend May 30. 

May 28—A photograph of the North Pole taken 
by Lieut. Com. R. E. Byrd, May 9, was sent by 
aad from London to N. Y. City and there pub- 


ished. 
—The 8th Division of the Portugu 
Braga has revolted. eS etek 34 ad 


— Following a strike at the Renault Automobile 
works near Paris fire did ; 
ine, ite, department. d $1,000,000 damage to 
ay 29—. ashington, D. C. (Bethichem 
Miss Ailsa, Mellon, only aauanter of Aner 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, was married 
te David Kirkpatrick Este Bruce of Baitimore, 
ar son of Sen. William Cabell Bruce of Mary- 
—Pres. Coolidge and Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden dedicated mi 
John Ericsson, at Washington, See anon 


May 29—Jesse Sweetser of N. Y. won the British 
Core ites Golf Championship at Sandwich, Scot- 


—A jury at N. Y. City convicted of robbery Jacob 
Kraemer and his step-brother, Leon ‘aemer, 
alleged members of the Whittemore gang. They 
were sentenced, June 11, each to 40 years in prison. 

May 30—The Portuguese revolution, led by Gen. 
Gomez da Costa, has succeeded and the da Silva 
Cabinet has resigned. There was no bloodshed: 
Pres. Machado resigned June 1. 

—At Baltimore, N. Y. State was attacked by Sen. 
William E. Borah of Idaho for its attitude on 
prohibition. Speaking at a popular meeting in 
the Lyric Theatre under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, he declared that 
in refusing to aid in the enforcement of the Volstead 
act it “showed disloyalty to che fundamental 
principles upon which the Federal Government 
is founded.’’ 

—The Cubaa rail strike ended‘after 44 days. 

—Gov. W. J. Fields of Ky. pardoned Miss Martha 
Bates who was sentenced in Letcher County to 
40 days in jail for having slapped the face of the 
Rev. Arlie Brown after his sermon criticising 
bobbed hai. : 

—vVice Pres. C. G. Dawes laid the cornerstone of 
the memorial to Pres. Warren G. Harding at the 
cemetery, Marion, Ohio. Gov. A. V. Donahej 
assisted. 

—Gen. Sun Chuan-fang, Gov. Gen. of Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi and Fukien Provinces, 
who recen.ly consolidated all the districts surround- 
ing Shanghai into 1 greater municipality, with 
vhe view to perfecting administration so'as to 
justify the Chinese asking the return of the foreign 
settlements, has now announced the formation of 
his 5 provinces into an independent state. Gen. 
Sun says he applies the Monroe Doctrine to this 
federation. 

—France celebrated Mother's Day for the first time. 

May 31—Pres. Coolidge, in Memorial Day speech 
at Arlington Nat'l Cemetery, stressed peace and 

rosperity and urged Europe to reduce armaments. 

he Swedish Crown Prince laid a wreath on the 

gtave of the unknown American soldier, and at 

held attended a Swedish song concert at N. Y. 
iY. 


PHILADELPHIA'S EXPOSITION OPENED. 


e Sesquicentennial Exposition opened at 

Philadelphia. 

—The National Assembly, 292 to 193 (with 60 
blanks), elected Marshal Joseph Pilsudski Presi- 
dent of Poland but he declined to serve, and 
Ignace Mosicki was elected June 1. 

—The World Suffrage Congress at Paris barred the 
Nat'l Woman's Party of America. The Six Point 
suffrage group of England withdrew. 

—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
at Baltimore adopted the report of the commission 
to provide a plan for peace and unity in that 
denomination. 

—Italy and Czechoslovakia signed, at Rome, a 
civil and commercial treaty. 

—$200,000 in gold, buried in Civil War times by 
Boaz Whitfield, were found near Middleboro, Ky. 

Mes. J. A. Walker, auto racer, was killed in speed 

contest, Overland Park, Denver. 


JUNE 


June 1—The Washington Irving, 4,000-ton flag- 
ship of the Hudson River Day Line, was sunk 
by collision with a steel oil barge off Desbrosses 
St., N. Y. City, and sank at Pier 12, on the New 
Jersey side. Two passengers were killed, Mrs. 
L. A. Hoag of Queens Boro and her daughter. 

—The Presbyterian Gen. Assembly, at Baltimore, 
dismisced ndamentalists’ charges against the 
NN. Y. Presbytery. 

—The Swedish Crown Prince distributed diplomas 


at Mes College, E. Orange, N. J., received 
an LL. D. degree at Princeton and went to 
Philadelphia. 


—The Swedish Labor Govt. resigned after defeat 
in Riksdag. 

—100,000 Nobles of the Mystic Shrine marched 
at Philadelphia. 
June 2—The U. 8. House, 236 to 112, approved 
the World War debt agreement with France. 
—The Swedish Crown Prince visited Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and dedicated, at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition, the building named for 
John Morton, Swedish American signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. , 

—Ensign L. S. Schmidt died in collision of navy 
airplanes off Pensacola Fla, 

—A_2 weeks’ campaign against the Moros, by the 
Philippine Constabulary, has resulted in the 
death of 140 Moros and 7 U. 8. troopers, 
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—The death roll of the recent cyclone and tidal 
Wave on the coast of Burma has reached 2,800, 
according to the commissioner of the district of 
Arakan. It is feared that the total deaths will 
reach almost 4,000. 

—A letter posted May, 10 at Kingsbay, 
bergen, and carried by thi 
North Pole to Teller, Alaska 


of induction into the navy, necessary to re- 
ceive his commission as an ensign, declaring 
that he felt himself temperamentally unfit for 
the service. The commission was withheld, and 
Sec. Wilbur decided to send him on the summer 
cruise as a_ midshipman. 

June 4—‘‘Reds’’ bombed the entrance to the U. S. 
Legation, Montevideo. 

—The U. S. House passed the Jugoslavia debt 
funding agreement. . 
—The French Senate ratified the Locarno treaties. 
—FProf. Ignace Moscicki, Lemburg, chemist, was 

inaugurated Pres. of Poland. 

June 5—The U. S. Senate adopted the Borah 
resolution calling on the State and War Depts. 
for such facts as they may possess concerning a 
contract granted “by the Govt. of Panama to 
British interests. for mining operations. 

—Maj. John A. Warner, Supt. of the N. .Y. State 
Police, married, at Albany, the Governor’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Emily Josephine Smith. 

—Chief Justice W 4. Taft was ordered by his 
physician to qui U. 8. Supreme Court duties 
and rest on account of his heart. 

June 6—At Stockholm, Sweden, C. G. Elkman, 
once a blacksmith and now leader of the Centre 
group, representing the extreme Prohibitionists, 
has formed a Cabinet to succeed the Socialist 
Govt. of Premier Sandlar. 

—A new Egyptian Cabinet has been formed, with 
Adly Yeghen Pasha as Premier and Minister of 
the Interior. 

June 7—The Swedish Crown Prince reviewed the 
U. S. Cadets at West Point. 

—Elmer L. Partridge, air mail pilot, died in plane 
fall near’ Mendota Minn. 

—The Turkish Assembly ratified the Mosul Treaty 
and the Franco-Turkish-Syrian agreement. 

—Mrs. W. E. Sibley of Manitoba, wife of a Cana- 
dian Methodist missionary, was murdered at 
Chengtu, China. . 

The act of the Philippine Legislature upheld by 
the insular courts, making it unlawful for any 
person, firm or partnership to keep account 
books in any language other than English, Span- 
ish or a loca) dialect, was declared invalid by the 

' U.. 8. Supreme Court. 

June 8—The Swedish Crown Prince was an in- 
cognito “strap hanger’ in the N. Y. City subway, 
on' his way to the Polo Grounds, where he saw 
Chicago beat the Giants. He talked to the 
Chamber of Commerce, toured Wall St. and 
gazed from the Woolworth Tower. 

—With the ceptor’ of Charles C. Eberhardt, 
Minister of Nicaragua, from his post at Managua, 
the State Dept. served definite notice that it 
will not recognize the regime of Gen. Chamorro, 
which was set up by a coup d'etat. 

PRIMARY EXPENDITURES. 

June 9—Gov. Pinchot told a U. S. Senate com- 
mittee his primary campaign in Pa. for the Senate 
cost nearly $195,000, of which he and his rela- 
tives contributed $143,000. The Mellon family 
contributed $75,000 to the Pepper fund, which, 
in Western Pa., totaled over $306,000. Testi- 
mony later showed contributions of $1,046,295 
to Vare forces; $596,405 to Vare-Beidleman 
forces; $195,000 to Pinchot organization; $1, 
105,000 to Pepper cohorts. All contributions 
approximate $3,000,000. 

—Gen. Erich Ludendorff was’ sued by his wife, at 
Munich, Germany, for an absolute divorce. 

June 10—Gregoire Veschapely, Vice Pres. Georgian 
Party, was assassinated at Paris by a young 
oe Nationalist, Arthandil Meravachbill. 

—Polish troops killed 3 and wounded 20 in ending 
a strike at the iron and munition works, Ostrowiec. 


June 10—The Ist Congregational Church, Wash., D.C. 
attended by Pres. Coolidge, was declared unsafe 
and was closed. 

—he 17-week fur workers’ strike at N. Y.-City 

The strike 


was ended by a peace agreement. 
cost the employees $8,000,000; the bosses, $21,- 


000,000. 

June 11—Brazil, in a letter to the Sec. of the League 
of Nations, announced her withdrawal from that 
body’s Council. 

—The British Govt. protested to Soviet Russian 
Govt. against dispatch of funds to England to 
promote the recont general strike. 


SIX CARDINALS VISIT NEW YORK. 


—Cardinal Bonzano, Papal Legate to the 28th 
International Euchamstie Congress, and the 
Cardinal Primates of Ireland, Austria, France, 
Spain and Hungary reached N. Y. City on their 
way to Chicago. 

—Moscow and neighboring Russian provinces 
have a plague of rabies——90,000 persons’ are 
treated daily with serum. i 

—The first of several “Black Hand” pence i 
N.Y. City public schools occurred at P. S. No. 
157, Kent Ave., Brooklyn. It was caused by 
black lollypops, searing children. 

June 12—Gov. A. E, Smith, at the N. Y. City Hall, 
extended to the Swedish Crown Prince a welcome 
to the Empire State. 

—At London, the young Indian Krishnamurti was 
accepted as the ‘world teacher” by the Theo- 
sophical Society at its convention in Queen's 
Hall. The vote was 600 to 3. Delegates from 
the U. S., Holland, France, Ceylon and - other 
countries attended. Mrs. Annie Besant, Pres. 
of the society, presided, and Krishnamurti him- 
self was present. 

—The Courier and the Express were merged into 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express; later the 
Star and Inquirer were included. 

—The Jamestown (N. X.) Journal. celebrated its 
100th birthday. 

—W. H. Cushing and G. M. Kopperl, Yale students, 
and Mrs. Edward Reeser an Miss Bernadotte 

Kiernan were killed in ar outo crash near Guil- 

ford, Conn. : 

—Cardinal Piffl, Primate of Austria, sang a requiem 
high mass at. Elmont, L. I., over the body of an 
old friend, Father Ignatius Zeller, 84. 

June 13—300,000. witnessed 8 Cardinals and other 
Rarpaile perlatee march to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 


. City. 
—Lieut. H. S. Stiles, Navy Reserve, and H. 8. 

; Fentress died in plane fall, Norfolk, Va. 

June 14—12 were killed, injured by_coke oven 
explosion at Tllinois Steel Co. s plant, Gary, Ind. 
—A 3-day storm in the Mid-West and at Chicago 

has killed 12 and damaged property. 

—At Philadelphia, with 9 of the 13 original States 
represented by their Governors, the Sesquicenten- 
nial International Exposition was dedicated on 
Flag Day. Gov. A. E. Smith dedicated the N. Y. 
State Buildings. - 

—The Swedish Crown Prince received the honorary 
degree L. L. D. at Yale University, New Haven. 
—Henry Ford received at the University of Michi- 

gan, Ann Arbor, the degree of B. D. 

—At Cleveland, Josiah Kirby, founder and former 
President of the Cleveland Discount Co., pleaded 
guilty to conspiracy in an attempt to influence 
jurors called for his two trials; sentenced to 2 
years in the Federal penitentiary and fined $2,500. 

heise Traq Senate at Bagdad ratified the Mosul 

+ treaty. 

—Mrs. Arline Curtis Kelly died at Syracuse, N. Y., 
from wounds caused by a bomb sent to her by 


mail. 

—Rescued by friends from the N. J. State Hospital 
for the Insane, Dr. W. H, Pounds, 72, returned 
to Paulsboro and married Miss Jennie Stiles, 45, a 
nurse. 

—June 15—French Premier Briand and his Cabinet 
resigned. Briand formed a new Cabinet, June 
23, with Painleve out and with Caillaux as Finance 
Minister. 

—Chile terminated U. 8. Tacna-Arica mediation; 
the notice was made formally June 18. 

—Gov, Smith and Mayor alker extended the 
freedom of N. Y. City and State to Cardinal 
Bonzano, Papal Legate to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, and 6 other visiting European Cardinals, 

—A Bronx jury returned a verdict of guilty on both 
counts against Thomas J. Clougher, secretary to 
Dr. Frank J. Monaghan during his administra- 
tion as Health Commissioner, on an indictment 
charging him with bribery in connection with the 
oot a core presen aad ae scandal, He 

need, June ta) 0 ear 
Sing Prison. ; eam tarts 
—The Presidents of the U. S. and Mexico opened 
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the new Western Union wires between N. -Y. City 
and Mexico City. 

—In a duel at Warsaw, Poland, Gen. Szeptycki, ex- 
Chief of Staff, fired and missed, whereupon ex- 
Premier Skrzynski threw down his pistol. 

June 16—"The Cardinals’ Special,” a train com- 
posed of 7 red cars, left Grand Central Terminal 
for Chicago carrying church dignitaries who will 
attend the Bucharistic Congress at Chicago. 

—i5 were killed, 50 injured, in rear-end train col- 
lision on Pennsylvania R. R near Blairsville, 
Pa, whea Cincinnati Limited, east bound, struck 
stalled Washington Express. 

—Carl Magee, Albuquerque editor, was acquitted 
by direction of the Court at H. Las Vegas of a 
charge of manslaughter, due to killing, in Aug., 
1925, of J. B. Lasseter, during Magee’s fight with 
ex-Dist. Judge D. J. Leahy. 

—Dist. of Col. Supreme Court quashed murder 
charge that had kept Liang Sun Wan, a N.. Y. 
City Chinese student, 7 years in jail following 4 
shooting affray at. Washington, Jan. 29, 1919, in 
which Dr. Ben Sen Wu, Dr. T..T. Wong, and 
Dr. Chang H. Hsie were killed. Wan was thrice 
tried, the first jury convicted him and he was 
sentenced to hang. The U. S. Supreme Court 
upset the conviction. The two other triais re- 
sulted in jury disagreements. : 

June 17—the Cardinals’ train arrived at Chicago 
from N. Y. City. 

—Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League, told the U. S. Senate primary 
ya gid committee that members of Congress 
had been paid to give talks and that funds were 
collected to aid favorable candidates. 

—Gen. Gomes da Costa put himself at the head 
of the Portuguese Govt. a 

—The Forelgn Ministers of the Little Entente at 
Bled, Jugoslavia, renewed for 3 years their de- 
tensive altiance. 

—Strangled and beaten to death, the body of Sylvia 
H. Gaines, 22, a graduate of Smith College and , 
niece of William A. Gaines, Chairman of the 
Board of County Commissioners, was found in 
a@ grove near Green Lake, Seattle. : 

—Pope Pius has sent an apostolic letter to the 
vicars and apostolic prefects in China denying 
the rumors reportedly current in Asia to the 
effect that the Catholic Church was acting toward 
political ends. 

—Mulle. Regine Flory, a Parls actress, killed herself 
at Drury Lane Theatre, London. 

EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS OPENED. 

June 18—A message from Pres. Coolidge emphasiz~ 
ing that morality and religion are the hasis of 
government was read at a civic welcome in the 
Coliseum extended to Cardinal Bonzano, Papal 

ate, and the 8 other Cardinals who are at 
Chicago for the opening of the International 
Eucharistic Congress, 

—Admissions that the Pepper-Fisher campaign 
organization in Western Pennsylvania paid for 
the insertion of an advertisement in which there 
was a forged letter bearing the signature of William 
Green, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, were made to the Senate Campaign Fund 
Investigating Committee at Washington. 

—The Robert Morris bronze statue was unveiled 
on the steps of the Custom House, Philadelphia. 
—France and Czechoslovakia signed a trade treaty. 
—Craig Biddle of Philadelphia, married, at London, 

Mrs. Josephine Peet Wilmerding, 

June 19—Sioux, Cheyenne and Crow Indians, 
20,000 of them, gathered at the Crow agency in 
the valley of the Little Big Horn, Mont., to honor 
their own and Gen. Custers braves, white and 
red, who fell in the battle of June 25, 1876: The 
formal observance occurred June’ 24-26 

—100,000 women marched in a ‘‘peace parade” at 
London and held a meeting in Hyd@ Park. 

June 20—A million Catholics had advanced to the 
altars and received Holy Communion in~ the 
churches of Chicago.when at noon in the Cathedral 
of the Holy Name, Cardinal Bonzano was in- 
stalled as Papal Legate to preside for Pope Pius 
over the International Eucharistic: Congress, for- 
mally opening the sessions. 

—tIn the German referendum on the proposal to 
confiscate the royal Hohenzollorn’ estates in 

Prussia, Mecklenberg-Strelitz and Gotha, 14,889,- 

ed peed eaniecatoe i 542,311 against; 

al lost for lack of @ majorit 
valitied: Rotors. us jority of the 
rs. e, Jordan Vermilye, 65, authoress and 

Piererieht, killed herself near Mountain Lakes, 


June 21—60,000 Catholic children sang at Soldiers’ 

Field, Chicago, and John Cardinal Bonzano 
celebrated mass at the first general session of the 
Eucharistic Congress, The Knights of St. 
Gregory dined Gov. A. E. Smith of N. Y. 


1 


AVIATOR BYRD WELCOMED. 

June 22—The steamer Chantier arrived in New 
York harbor with Lieut. Com, Richard E. Byrd 
and Pilot Floyd O. Bennett, the first men to 
fly over the North Pole, and the rest of the Byrd 
party, They were welcomed at the City Hall 
June 23 and later that day, at Washington, where 
Pres. Coolidge gave Byrd and his aviator pilot, 
Floyd G. Bennett, gold medals from the Nat'l 
Geographic Society. 

—175,000 women attended high mass at Soldiers’ 
Fieid, Chicago, at the Eucharistic Conference; 
150 000 men, each with a lighted candle, bowed 
at night as Cardinal Mundelein raised the Euchar- 
istic host in benediction. 

—Henry Ford’s old-time orchestra, mostly fiddlers, 
played lancers while the Swedish Crown Prince 
and Princess danced in the Lake St. Clair home, 
near Detroit, of C. B. Warren. The Prince 
earlier visited the Ford motor plant. 

—Dr. W. W. Yen resigned as Chinese Premier and 
was succeeded by Admiral Tu Hsi-Kweli. 

—Maj. W. L. Moose jr. and W. Point, a West 
Point cadet, died in airplane fall near Mitchel 
Field, N Y. 

—Jose Chocano, poet laureate of Peru, was sen- 
tenced, at Lima, to 3 years in prison and was 
fined $10,000 for killing Edwin Elmore, an Ameri- 
can, in Nov., 1925. - 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE SPENT MILLIONS. 


June 23—Wayne B. Wheeler, Gen. Counsel of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, testifying before 
the Senate Campaign Fund Investigating Com- 
mittee, declared that the national organization 
in the period from Jan.-1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1925, 
received a total of $3,444,623.66; disbursements, 
were $3,430, 285.87. 

—50,000 Catholic students s. 
ay, saluted the flag at the 

icago. 

—The Swedish Crown Prince and Princess were 
welcomed at Chicago, where the Prince laid a 
wreath on Lincoln’s statue and visited the Illinois 
steel plant at Gary, Ind. 

—The rise of the Santiago and Gomez Rivers, cou- 
pled with the break of the Coecillo dam, yesterday, 
destroyed half the City of Leon in the State of 
Guanajuato, Mexico; 1,000 lives were lost. 

—A plot against the Spanish dictatorship was dis- 
covered; many prominent men were arrested, 
including Gen. eyler, ex-Capt. Gen. of Cuba, 
who was fined 100,000 pesetos; and Count Roma- 
nones, 500,000 pesetos. 

June 24—Mrs. Louise Calvert, mother of 3 children, 
one of them a babe, was hanged at London for 
strangling and robbing her landlady, Mrs. Lily 
Waterhouse. J 

—At Mundelein, Ill., 1,000,000 pilgrims toiled 
through heat and dust to venerate the Corpus 
Christi, only to fall into panic when a hail and 
rain storm swept through the procession ending 
the world-wide Eucharistic ongress on St. 
Mary’s Lake. 

—tThe British House of Lords, 125 to 80, defeated 
Lord Astor's proposal to enable peeresses in their 
own right to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 

—Floods have done $30,000,000 damage in Ger- 
many; 100,000 acres are submerged; 15 dead. 

—The Haugen Farm Relief bill, which proposed 
to set up &@ governmental revolving fund of $150,- 
000,000 to aid the farmers, was defeated by a 
vote of 45 to 39 in the Senate. 

—At Mineola, N. Y., the 4 volunteer firemen of 
Rockville Centre who admitted setting fires for 
a thrill got prison and reformatory sentences. 

—Frank Daly, convicted of the murder of Inspector 
Jacob Schumacher and Motorman Raglan Nicolls 
of the Westchester Electric Railway and robbing 
them of $1,800 in New Rochelle July 19 last, 
was put to death at Sing Sing Prison. 

June 25—The fabled city of Atlantis, destroyed 
by an earthquake 1250 B. C., was in Tunis, 
Africa, and its site has been found, according to 
Prof. Paul Borchardt, a German geographer. 

—“Bobby” Jones of Atlanta, Ga., won the British 
Open Golf Championship with a score of 291. 

June 26—Criminals are rushing to Sing Sing. The 
are avoiding a stricter parole law, in effect July 1. 
InN. Y. City and in all the counties of the southern 
part of the State prisoners have been switching 
their pleas from not guilty to pully. 

—W. B. Wheeler told the U. S. Senate Committee 
probing campaign funds that the Anti-Saloon 

sague, from Prohibition ratification to May 31, 
192 , Pere eaugenioas in N. Y. State and has a 
deficit of $7 i 

--A se at Colgate, Okla., killed Emmet Bales, 

abductor of John Kimpson. 

—Gen. J. J. Pershing took part in unveiling, at 


the national anthem 
ucharistic Congress, 
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St. Nazaire, France, Mrs. Barry Payne Whitney’s 
Statue in memory of the arrival of the first Amer- 
ican troops in the World War, 9 years ago. 


EARTHQUAKE IN THE AEGEAN. 


—A great earthquake destroyed more than 2,000 
houses in the island of Rhodes in the Aegean 
Sea. The villages of Arkhangelo, Arnima, Apo- 
lakkia and Monolitho. suffered most severely 
from the continued shocks. The quake extended 
to the East Indies, including Singapore and 
Sumatra. The Greek Museum at Candia and 
its contents were damaged. Over 200, were 
killed in Sumatra; 110 in Egypt, with 4,238 houses. 
400 died July 5th in fresh quake near Padang, 
Sumatra. 

June 27—The Swedish Crown Prince and Princess 
spoke at Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 

—Gen. Gomes da Costa installed himself as su- 
preme ruler of Portugal. ) 

June 28—The Woman's. Christian Temperance 
Union, the Senate Primary Fund Committee 
was told, spent $112,000 in helping Gov. Pinchot 
“‘dry’’ Pa., and its agents bought drinks as evidence. 

—Because of customs scandals the MacKenzie 
King Cabinet in Canada resigned, and gave way 
to a Conservative one headed by Arthur Meig- 
hen. It was defeated in Parliament July | 2. 

—Numerous Fascisti leaders have been arrested 
in Italy by Mussolini’s orders, following the fail- 
ure of the Agricultural Bank of Parma. 

June 29—The U. S. Senate, 54 to 26, defeated the 
Fess farms credit proposal, which had the in- 
dorsement of the Administration, but passed 
the House co-operative marketing measure, to 
Was the Fess amendment was offered as a 
rider. 

—The Italian Cabinet voted for raising the working 
day all around by one hour. Other measures 
include: Prohibition of all private building of 
houses of the more expensive sort for one year. 
Prohibition of the opening of any new bars, cafes, 
saloons, night resorts, &c., for an indefinite paid: 
Prohibition of any newspaper being published 
with more than six pages. Mixing of all gasoline 
Sad tg motor cars with nationally produced 
alcohol. A 

—The new R. C. Cathedral at St. Louis was ded- 
icated by Cardinal Bonzano, the Papal Legate. 

—Jeremiah Smith, Boston economist, who recently 
completed his work of reorganizing Hungary's 
finances, presented his salary for his two years’ 
work to the Hungarian people. 

—Mrs. Cyrus McCormick jr. reached Chicago 
from N. Y. City in 16 hours 55 minutes in a 
special train that cost $7,000. She was in a hurry 
to attend a Christian Science Convention. 

June 30—W. H. Stayton, head of the Nat’l Asso. 
Against the Prohibition Amendment, told the 
U. S. Senate Committee his organization spent 
$800,000 from 1918 to March, 1925. It backed 
W.S. Vare for the Senate from Pa. 

—Near Kowal, in Poland, near Ukrainia, 2 officers 
and 37 soldiers were killed and 40 soldiers wounded 
when the 45th Infantry, marching over a country 
field trampled on an explosive mine left by the 
Germans in 1917. 


JULY 


July 1—Marshal Pilsudski, dictator of Poland, has 
gone into a sanitarium for his nerves. 

—Canada celebrated its 59th birthday as afed- 
erated Dominion. 

—Mrs. Alice M. Miller, art dealer, jumped to 
death from a hospital window at Baltimore; 
on_ July 18, Miss Fannie R. Crowe, who had 
indorsed some of Mrs. Miller’s notes, killed 
herself at Baltimore with chloroform. 

—40,000 cloak-makers struck at N. Y. City. 

—The first Boston mail by air reached N, Y. City. 

July 2—N. Y. City officially welcomed from Europe 
R. T. (“Bobby”) Jones jr., Amer. amateur 
gor champion, who recently won the British 

pen Championship Cup. i 

—Storms and floods have killed 150 in Siberia. 

—Holding that 1,600,000 francs was too much 
to spend in a local contest, the French Chamber 
of Deputies refused to validate the election of 
Baron Maurice de Rothschild as Deputy for the 
Hautes-Alpes Department. 

—J, C. Dawson and wife of Chicago and 4 other 
rsons died in fall at Rossaupt of an airplane 
om Paris for Prague. 

—Floods in Germany and Balkans killed 10 and 

destroyed villages. 

July 3—The 69th Congress adjourned to December. 

—Roald Amundsen and Lincoln Ellsworth, who 
flew over the North Pole in the airship Norge, 
were officially welcomed at N. Y. City. 

—40 were killed, 80 hurt, when the boat-train 
from Havre for Paris jumped the rails near Acheres. 


Jefferson but to the Colonial 
-.centenni: 
stitutions. 


—As the day closed at N. Y. City, the Interborough 


Subway motormen and switchmen went on 
strike for more wages; men lost; strike ended 


on an East River reef; 18 bodies were removed 

from the craft, July 9th, when it was found that 

6 members of the ship's company of the _sub- 

marine S-51, including her captain, Lieut. R. H. 

_ Dobson, were washed from the bridge and drowned 

- when the submarine sank under the prow of the 

_ City of Rome off Block Island. ; 

—At Charlottesville, Va., Monticello, the home of 

rae ed Jefferson, was dedicated as a national 

shrine. 

‘uly 6—The Pres, and Mrs. Coolidge left Washington 

- for a 2 months’ vacation at White Pine Camp 

on Lake Osgood in the Adirondacks. 

-—The Methodists, Presbyterians, and Lutherans 

have withdrawn support from the Philadelphia 

Sesquicentennial Exposition owing to its being 

‘open on Sundays. 5 : 

-—The U. S. Senate Campaign Fund Inquiry Com- 

- mittee barred from its records all gifts to the 

Anti-Saloon League prior to Jan. 1, 1925. Of the 

big gifts since then J. Rockefeller and. son 

: gave $25,000. The Asso, Against the Prohibi- 

fil tion Amendment made public its contributions 

of $500 or more for the period 1921 to 1926, 

the total of which was $14,200. The largest 

Re donation, $5,200, was by Mrs, W. Van Gerbig 
. ° of New Canaan, Conn. 2 

-  —-150,000 private autos and _ several * thousand 

aad busses helped New Yorkers to get to and from 

; work in the Interborough Subway. strike. The 

tubes ran about 50 per cent. normal. 

_ —An earthquake destroyed most of the _ houses 

at Murz-Zuschlag, 100 miles south of Vienna, 

Austria, 

—Six are dead from poisoning, one murdered, four- 

_teen are in a serious condition and thirteen are 
in a state of coma in and around Cologne as an 
; indirect result of the overturning of a river steamer 

with a cargo of Moselle wine, . 

—An Arab sniper fired at the flying airplane of 
Alan Cobham, in Iraq, and fatally wounded the 
mechanic, Elliott. 

July _7—Vice Pres. Dawes spoke at the tercentenary 
celebration of Salem, Mass. Pres. oolidge 
Sent greeting, 

—Daniel F. Hesley, 25, Chicago athlete who turned 
mail bandit to get funds to pay hospital fees for 
his wife who was about to become a mother, 
appeared in Federal Court at Hammond, Ind., 
and changed his plea of not guilty to guilty and 

\ was sentenced to twenty-five years in Leaven- 

t worth Penitentiary. 4 
July 8—The U, 8. Dept. of Justice ruled that the 

Govt. was. powerless to enforce regulations gov- 
erning radio broadcasting and other activities 
of the industry unless additional powers were 
voted by Congress. The Dept. of Commerce 
asked for a ruling on the subject when such 
authority was not obtained in the last session, 
all bills dealing with radio being lost in the jam 
of the closing days. 

—The U. §. Shipping Board accepted the resigna- 
tion of Capt. E. E. Crowley as Pres. Emergency 
Fleet Corp, and chose Brig, Gen, A. C. Dalton 
in his place. 

—The British Parliament passed bill allowing 8- 
hour day in coal mines. 

—tThe U. S. Cirewt Court of Appeals ruled at N. Y. 
City that foreign ‘booze’ sae and cargoes 
may be searched and seized within 12-mile limit, 
but Amer. liquor carriers can be seized anywhere 
inside or outside that limit. i 


aye 


‘England, Pres. Coolidge, speaking at the Sesqui- 
al Exposition, warned of dangers in 
trying to improve on basic governmental in- 


July 23, but one union leader then redeclared the 
strike. 


LS 


9 isbon, another peaceful 
_ engineered when .Gen. Gomes — 
arrested by order of Gen. Carmon, 
just. dismissed from the Fore’ 
da Costa is held prisoner in the Belem Palace. 
me wits. of Gen. yon Ludendorff got a div 
at Berlin. ; Fp 
—Paul D. Cravath, lawyer, and his wife, Agnes 
Huntington Cravath, former actress, announced, 
at N. Y. City, they had agreed to separate. 


NAVY AMMUNITION RESERVE EXPLODED 
; BY LIGHTNING. } 


July 10—21 were killed, hundreds hurt, 80 build- 
ings wrecked, 350 famiKes made homeless, and - 
$85,000,000 of property and ammunitions de- 
stroyed by explosions and fires that resulted 
when lightning struck the navy munitions reser- 
vations at Lake Denmark, N., J. ‘ 

—A jury at Chicago found Martin J. Durkin, 24, 
guilty of killing U.S. Prohib. Agt. E. C. Shanahan. 
He got 2 35-year sentence. : PEAT 

—Mayor J. J. Walker welcomed at the N. Y. City | 
pee R. C. Archibishop Daniel Mannix of Aus- 
ralia. 

—Since June 30, over 222 have died in earthquakes 
in Sumatra. 

July 11—20,000 French World War Veterans 
marched at Paris in protest against the debt 
settlement with the U. 8. 

—The deposed Portuguese ‘dictator, Gen. 
Costa, was banished to the Azores. 

July 12—An Anglo-French war debt agreement was 
signed at London. i 

—Robert B. Scott pleaded guilty, at Chicago, to 
killing Joseph. Maurer, 17, drug clerk, when 
Scott and his brother, it was alleged, robbed the 
pharmacy, April 2, 1924. He was sentenced to 


life imprisonment. rit 
City Star and its morning 


Gomez da 


—Sale of the Kansas 
edition, the Kansas City Times, to the ae cmd 


management, for years associated with Col. 
W. R. Nelson, founder, was. announced by the 


_ trustees of the newspaper estate. _ st 

—Textbooks on biology sold by publishers for use 
in the public schools of Texas are being altered 
in compliance with the demand of the State 
Textbook Commission, so as not to offend Funda- 
mentalists there. ’ vipat 

+-Two drug addicts shot and killed Ludwig Rose, 
a cab driver, in Cicero, suburb of Chicago, took his 
cab, and a few minutes later shot and killed Fred 
Hein, 26, a Sunday school superintendent, and 
his fiance, Miss Marie Blang, 23, after an effort 
to rob them. 4 2 

July 13—The Belgian Chamber of Deputies voted 
dictatorial powers to King Albert in the country’s 
financial crisis, : 3 

—The Interborough Rapid Transit Co., N. ¥. City, 
discharged its 688 striking subway employees 
and sued their leaders for $239,000 damages and 
also for injunctions. 


/—France and Spain ratified at Paris a Moroccan 


_ treaty: Abd-el-Krim is banished. 

July 14—18 lost their lives in a fire that destroyed 
Twilight Inn, a summer hotel in the Catskills, 
near Haines Falls, N.Y, : 

—Gen. Umberto Nobile, of the Italian dirigible 
Norge, which took Roald Amundsen and Lincoln 


Ellsworth across the North Pole, arrived at 
N. Y. City and was received with public. and 
official honors, . 


—At Smyrna, ic men, six of them members. of the 
Turkish Parliament, were hanged at the street 
corners along the waterfront at dawn for con- 
spring to assassinate their Pres., Mustapha Kemal 

asha. All died. protesting their innocence. 
Djambolet Bey, former Minister of the Interior 
and one of the leaders of the Union of Progress 
Party, warned his executioners that the hangings 
would bring misfortune to new Turkey. His 
speech was cut short by the noose. ‘ 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 28 DAYS. ° 


—Edward S. Evans and Linton O. Wells established 
a record for eieas the globe when at 4.06 
P. M. they dashed up to the curb in front of the - 
Pulitzer Bidg. in Park Row in an automobile, 
ending a journey of 20,100 miles over land and 
sea by fast trains, expre#s liners, airplanes and 
motor cars. The official time of their trip was 
twenty-eight days, 14 hours, 36 minutes and _5 
seconds. They left the Pulitzer Bldg. 1.30 
A. M., June 16. : i ; 

—A Paris court made final a decree divorcing Freda 
Hempel, opera singer, from W. B. Kabn, a, : 
patent broker, Ngai 


July 14—At Butte, Mont., claims of three elderly 
women, who alleged they were his pa ators for a 
share in the $47,000,000 estate of the late Senator 
Wm. Andrews Clark of Montana were rejected 
by a jury in Dist. Court. 

July 16—At Canton, Ohio, Don R, Mellett, 36, 
publisher of The Daily News, who had been con- 
ducting a campaign against vice and gambling, 
was shot and killed as he put his automobile 
in the garage at the rear of his home. 

—-At Damascus, Syria, 8 years at hard labor was 
the sentence pronounced by .a court-martial 
on Bennet J. Doty of Memphis, Tenn., of the 
French Foreign Legion, after he was found guilty 
of the charge of ‘abandoning his post before 
armed rebels.’’ 

—A climax to the bankruptcy of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co. that led to the closing of 85 banks 
in Ga, and Fla. for which it was the fiscal agent 
came in the suiciue of James R. Smith, a director 
of the Bankers’ Trust and the Pres. of the Atlanta 
Real Estate Board. 

—Reports from Belgrade and Budapest say that 
upwards of 100 have been drowned 1n Yugoslavia, 
Most of the deaths occurred in the south of 
Serbia, where heavy cloudbursts deluged the 
already flooded area. Others were drowned 
in the district between Apatin and Neusat, in 
Northern Yugoslavia, when the Danube dike 
broke in two places and flooded 40,000 acres. 


POINCARE FORMED UNION CABINET 
IN FRANCE. 


July 17—The Briand-Caillaux Cabinet resigned, 
after the French Chamber of Deputies refused 
288 to 243, to give Caillaux supreme financia’ 
powers. Edouard Herriot formed a Cabinet, 
July 19, which ended July 21 when the Chamber 
of Deputies voted, 290 to 237, agiinst his finance 
proposal; 302 Deputies pledged support to a 
Cabinet of National Union. _Ex-Pres. and ex- 
Premier Poincare formed one, July 23, composing 
5 ex-Premiers—the first Natl. Union Cabinet 
since the World War. . 

—Floods have done $50,000,000 damage in the 
Jugoslavia Danube Basin. 

—Claiming self defence, the Rev. J. ¥F. Norris 
pastor Ist Pape church, Ft. Worth, Tex., shot, 
and killed D. E. Chipps, lumber man. 

July 19—Robbers killed G. M. Condit, a Reid 
ne Sao collector, at Newark, N. J., and got 

—Robbers got $75,000 in unset diamonds in the 
Sulversmiths Bldg., Maiden Lane, N. Y. City., 
A. W. Fagin reported. 

—At Camp Devens, Mass., the explosion of a box 
of TNT bombs during manoeuvres caused the 
death of Capt. Lewis R. Edmunds of Somerville 
and Hull and injured six privates of the 101st 
Engineers, “Mass. Natl. Guard. 

July 20—Women were admitted to the Wesleyan 

Methodist Ministry in Great Britain. 

—1l1i lads drowned when their canoes upset in a 
squall on Balsam Lake, Ont., Canada. 


FATAL HEAT WAVE IN NEW YORK. 


July 21—The temperature rose to 96 at N. Y. City, 
where 6 died of heat; overcoats were worn at 
Denver. 

—4 more banks—lI in Ga., and 3 in Fla.—closed, 
bringing the total to 117 since the failure of 
the Bankers Trust Co., of Atlanta. 

July 22—The strike of I. R. T. Subway men was 
ended by the union leaders, as of July 23, and 
then was redeclared by one of the leaders, but 
finally ended July 29. 

—A Brooklyn bus returning from Bear Mountain 
Park, skidded in rain at Sparkill, N. Y.;.11 women 
and children were killed, 39 injured. 

—At Paris, Raoul Peret, Pres. of the Chamber 
from 1920 untul 1924, was elected Pres. of the 
Chamber in place of Edouard Herriot, resigned. 

—Heat (97 degrees) at N. Y. City killed 10, pros- 
trated 40. 

-~Robbers killed Aaron Rodack, a jeweler, on 
Broadway, N. Y. City, near 150th St., and mor- 
tally wounded his clerk, Sidney Freifeld, It 
was his third encounter with hold-up men. 

—Babe Ruth caught a baseball tossed. from an 
airplane at a height of 300 feet, at Mitchell Field, 
Mineola, N. Y. He had missed 6 balls. 

—At Astoria, Ore., a shaft on the summit of Cox- 
combe Hill, selected by Vincent Astor, great 
great grandson of John. Jacob Astor, who in 1811 
founded the first American settlement west. of 
the Miu£ssissippi River, was dedicated by ‘the 
Columbia River Historical Expedition. 

July 23—Lightning exploded. forgotten dynamite 
in a stone quarry at. Strasburg Junction, Va., 


kidling 5. ; 
—The heat killed 9 in and near N, Y. City. 
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July 24—Gregory Zinovieff was dropped from the 
Political Bureau of Communist Party. 
gale swept the N. J. coast, uprooting trees 

and unroofing buildings at Seagirt, Manasquan 

and other towns and injuring members of the 

Natl. Guard at Camp Moore, where tents and 

temporary buildings were blown away. 

—Cardinal Bonzano, Papal Legate to the Bu- 
charistic Congress, left N. Y. City for Rome. 
—Poison liquor has killed 10 at Hamilton, Can.; 
and 5 at Buffalo. Later deaths carried the 

total to 30. 

—The Shrines Bureau of the Home Dept, has 
ordered the destruction of thousands of small 
shrines throughout Japan dedicated to the primi- 
tive superstitious worship of foxes, snakes and 
other animals, 


SUSPEND CHURCH SERVICES IN MEXICO. 


July 25—The Roman Catholic authorities in Mexico 
announced a suspension of church services, ef- 
fective July 31. 

July 26—Robert T. Lincoln, last. surviving child 
of Pres. Abraham Lincoln, died at his home, 
Manchester, Vt., of cerebral hemorrhage. He 
would have been 83 on Aug. 1 

—Pres. Calles of Mexico began arrests of execu- 
tives of the League for Religious Freedom (Cath- 
olic). The churches were crowded at masses. 

—The Senate Prima Slush Fund Committee. 
opened, at Chicago, its inquiry into the Ill. Sen- 
atorial Primary in April, and was told that Frank 
L. Smith, Rep., spent $253,547 and won; Brennan, 
Dem:, spent $20,841; Samuel. Insull, traction 
ee eaye to both sides, including $125,000 for 

mith. 

—At N. ¥. City, Wm. V. Dwyer, sportsman and 
race track owner, and E. C. Cohron, were con- 
victed before Federal Judge Mack of conspiracy 
to violate the national prohibition law. Judge 
Mack sentenced each of the convicted: men to 
serve two years’ imprisonment. He fined Dwyer 
$10,000 and Cohron $5,000. Their six co-de- 
fendants were acquitted. Dwyer and Cohron 
were released on bail on an order for.a writ of 
error to be argued late in November. 

—tThreats of anarchists in Paris to kill the American 
Ambassador, Myron T. Herrick, on the execution 
of Nicolo Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti in 
Boston, resulted in marked activity of Dept. of 
Justice agents and other Federal officials, who 
put local communist and radical leaders under 
surveillance. 

July 27—-At London, agreement said to be satis- 
factory to both sides had been reached when the 
liquor-smuggling prevention conference, between 
the American mission headed by ig. Gen. 
Lincoln C. Andrews and the heads of the British 
Govt. was concluded. 

—Nicholas Jarovenko a young Russian engmecr 
walked up to a statue in the Place des Etats 
Unis during the Parisian lunch hour and destroyed 
the left leg and an arm of a life-size figure of an 
American soldier, whose hand grasped the hand 
of a French poilu. 

—At Tamaqua, Pa, a boy’s kite entangled among, 
high tension wires caused a short circuit. at the 
plant of the Pennsylvania, Power and Tight Co., 
blowing out an_oil switch. The station was 
destroyed, and Tamaqua was without power 
and industries and newspaper plants were forced 
to close down... 

—The town of Wajska, in the 
dina, has been swept away 
swollen Danube River, which 
of 300 houses standing. 

July 28—XEnforcement of the economic boycott by 
the Catholic women of Mexico City as a protest 
against the Govt. religious regulations has al- 
ready cut in half the normal sales of the large 
stores in the capital. Catholic women have 
abandoned the use of gayly colored clothes and 


rovince of Voyvo- 
y floods from the 
ave left only ten 


are wearing black dresses with large black shawls 
covering their heads. Crowds continue to flood 
the, churches, 


DISASTROUS GULF STORM. 


—Gulf storms (July 26-27) nave done $8,000,0 
damage at Nassau, in the Bahamas; $3,000,0 
in Santo Domingo, and $2,000,000 at Miami 
and other Florida coast places; at Nassau, 146 
were drowned with 400 missing, 75 boats sunk 
and 500 homes destroyed; near Santo Domingo, 
54 bodies have been washed ashore; 5 were killed 
in Georgia and Florida, 

—A general treaty between the U. S. and Panama 
in place of the series of arrangements known as 
the Taft agreement was signed at the State Dept., 
culminating two years of negotiations. 

—The Belgian Senate ratified the 1919. Washmgton 
8-hour-day convention. 


July 28—By a court at London, Geoffrey Russell, 444 

ears old, was pronounced the lawful child of the 

on. John Hugo Russell—Lord Ampthill’s eldest 

son and heir—and his rights to the Ampthill 
eerage were established. 

July 29—The Mexican Govt. has ordered all Cath- 
olics disarmed and forbidden any citizen to carry 
weapons without a permit. 

\—Robbers on a Boston & Maine train aft Salisbury 
stole a mail pouch containing $65.000 and escaped. 

—Bert Donaldson, aid of Solicitor Genl. Boykin, 
was slain by underworld gunmen, at Atlanta, Ga. 

July 30—While the last services were being held 
in Catholic churches throughout Mexico, Pres. 
Calles ordered. Mgr. Tito Crespi, in charge of 
the Apostolic Legation, to leave Mexico within 
24 hours. exico City crowds stoned Atty- 
Genl. Ortega and a party of Dept. of Justice 
Officials while the officials were closing and seal- 

‘the annexes of St. Catherine’s Church. Three 
were killed in riots. 

—An official Japanese report of the floods in Niigata 
Prefecture state that 400 are deai and missing, 
8,000 houses flooded and 800 destroyed, 25,000 
acres of rice fields devastated and forty-six bridges 
destroyed, the total loss being estimated at more 
than $5,000,000. 

—Convicted of Florida Iand frauds, C. H. Green- 
haus and H. R. Griffin were sentenced in U. S. 
Court at N. Y, City to 2 years, and 1 year 1 day, 
respectively and were fined $1,000 each. 

—The Baroness Royce-Garrett leaped to death 
from a hotel at Miami, Fla. 

July 31—The authorities of Mexico jailed scores 
of Catholics on sedition charges; 12 women and 
children died in church crush at Pachuca, State 
of Hidalgo. 

—At Paris a treaty embo the work of the 
commission named in 1921 to delimit the frontiers 
of Albania was signed by representatives of Alba- 
nia, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Jugo- 

, Slayla and Greece. The treaty embodies two 

» protocols, previously signed in Florence, concern- 
ing the Albano-Greek and Albano-Serb frontiers. 

—At Rome, Premier Mussolini officially inaugu- 
rated the new Ministry of Corporations, whose 
portfolio he has assumed in addition to his other 
numerous Ministerial duties. 


FRENCH TAXES INCREASED. 
—The French Chamber of. Deputies, 295 to 188, 
assed Premier Poincare’s bill increasl taxes 
2,500,000,000 francs in 1926 and by 9,000,000,- 
franes in 1927. 

—At pn Gasepouis, John M.. Parker of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Robert. B. Armstrong of St. 
Louis, Vice Presidents .of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Hlectrical Railway 
Workers, were sentenced to 90 days in jail by Judge 
Robert. C. Baltzell_on charges of contempt by 
violating a Federal injunction issued to prevent 
the street car strike called on July 5. 

—Naval Lieut. H. F. Councill and Mechanic C. T. 
caets died in seaplane fall at Vineyard Haven, 

ass. 


AUGUST 


+08. 1—Fifty thousand men and women paraded 

the streets of Mexico City to show their support 
of Pres. Calles’s policy in enforcing the igious 
regulations, which went into effect yesterday. 
9 were arrested in a plot to kill Pres. Calles. 

—Dr. Raymond H. Laub, Supt. of Greenpoint 
Hospital, Brooklyn, and his wife died in auto 
crash and gasoline tank explosion at 60th St. 
and Park Ave., Manhattan, 30 minutes after 
they had started on a vacation trip. 

Aug. 2—Pres. Calles rejected tne proposal for a 
truce in the state-and-church controversy, made 
by the Mexican Episcopate. 

—The Fifth International Democratic Peace Con- 
ference opened at Rheims, France. 

—At_Annapolis Royal, N. S., was celebrated the 
320th anniversary of the presentation there, in 
Nov., 1606, of the pageant ““Neptune’s Theatre” 
—the birth of the drama in North America, 

sy es ent in Hoos of hs York's signers 
of the claration of Independence was unveiled 
at the Capitol at Albany. 

—The art gallery of P. J. Higgs, 5th Ave, N. Y. 

; sone been robbed of tapestries vatued at 


—Trading in grain futures was begun on the New 
York Protiuce Exchange, 

—The Rev. A. M. Moss, revivalist and Prohibi- 
tionist, and Mrs, Jerome Robinson, ¢hoir sin: er, 
were assassinated at a church at Bary, en- 
tucky. The woman was hit by a chance shot. 

Aug. 3—The Naval Court of Inquiry on the explo- 
sion of the ammunition depot at Lake Denmark, 
N. J., reported the disaster due to bolt of light- 
ning; loss, $47,000,000; no one to blame. 
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—A court _at Paris, France, ere divorce to wife 
of C. P, Hugo Schoelikopf of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aug. 4—Pres, and Mrs, Coolidge visited the Coolidge 
ancestral farm home, Plymouth, Vt. —— 

—A jury at Nice, France, uitted Donald Sher- 
wood, an American, of murdering Joseph Schoer- 
lin, a soldier, but was ordered to pay the victim’s 
family 25,000 francs for the dental. death. 

—The Swedish Crown Prince and Princess -left 
San Francisco for Honolulu. 

Aug. 5—The Supreme Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus, appealed to Pres. Coolidge for intervention 
in Mexican controversy. He, without receiving 
she gale ten, referred the appeal to the State 


ept. 

—A_ Franco-German 6-months commercial treaty 
was signed at Paris. 

—80 of 92 houses at St. Come de Kennebec, Quebec, 
have been burned, inchiding church and convent. 

—The U. S. Dept. of Justice reported that the 
Amer. Soc. of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
is no monopoly. 

—Herbert Pulitzer married, at Paris, Mrs. Munn 
Amory of Boston, former wife of C. A. Amory 
ee poe yous daughter of C. A. Munn of Wash- 

on, D. C. 

—U. S. Prohibition officers Klied, near Home- 
stead, Pla., M. R. Merritt, Clyde Parrish, and 
J. A. Brinson. 

GERTRUDE EDERLE SWIMS THE CHANNEL. 

Aug. 6—Gertrude Ederle, 19, of N. Y. City, swam 
across the English Channel in 14 hours 31 min- 
utes, from Gris-Nez, France, to Dover, England. 

—A Jury at N.Y. City convicted ex-Asst. Corp. 
Counsel Wm. H. Kehoe of conspiracy to corrupt 
Health Dept. officials in the ‘‘bootleg’ cream 
graft. He got an indeterminate sentence, 

—First Lieut. C. E. Partridge, Army Reserve, 
died in plane fall at Rantoul, Ill. 

Aug. 7—The French Senate authorized a national 
sinking fund to aid in financial rehabilitation. 
The Senate and Chamber of Deputies, as the 
National Assembly, on Aug. 10 made a provision 
for a sinking fund a, part of the Constitution, 
to redeem the floating debt. 

—Several boxes of jewels belonging tc the family 
of Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt. were stolen from 
his: home, the Breakers, Newport, R. I.; two 
boxes were found hidden on an adioining estate. 
ug. Ex-Premier Georges Clemenceau of France, 
in open letter, appeals to Pres. Coolidge ta con- 
sider France’s empty treasury and her sacrifices 
in blood and treasure. 

—‘“Everyman” inaugurated the annual dramatic 
festival at Salzburg, Germany. 

—The Revs. J. W. Baird and R. G. MeGill, Amer. 
missionaries, drowned in. rescuing a woman 
bather near Alexandria, Egypt. 

Aug. 9—The British submarine H-29 tilted and 
sank at Devonport Basin, England; 6 of crew 
were lost. The accident was due, inquiry showed, 
to misunderstanding of an order by the officer 
then in command, resulting in letting the sea 
in through the hatches. \ 
ug. 10—Sharks in the English Channel attacked 
Ishak Helmy of E; t and Georges Michel of 
France and forced them to abandon attempt ‘to 
swim across. ; 

—A_ dismissed customs clerk slashed with a razor 
the face and arm of Premier Sir A. M. B. Sadun 
of Irak, at Bagdad. 

—A court at Barnstable, Mass., granted a divorce 
to the wife of Charles Garland of the April Farm 
Colony near. Allentown, Pa. 

—Robbers killed George Parker, 19, a bank book- 
Leeper at Nashville, Tenn., and got $25,000. 

—Spanish troops occupied Tetuan, in Morocco. 

Aug. 11—The Mexican Government has ordered 
the seizure of property reported to be controlied 
by the Catholic clergy, including a large number 
in a farms, and extensive uncuitivated 


nds, 
—A. practice torpedo shot by a German torpedo 
boat sank a Spanish sailing ship. 
—Police detective John M. Singer was killed at 
Police Headquarters, N. Y: 


at 124th St., and 7th Ave., by Michael McDonald 
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Aug. 12—N. Y. City traffic was held up by a thunder 
storm, with 3.24 inches of rain, Teindows were 
gmashed and cornices tumbled; lightning started 

—5 men were rescued after 153 hours in a zine 

' Inine near Salem, Ky. 


WHITTEMORE HANGED. 


Aug. 13—Richard R. Whittemore was hanged at 
Baltimore for the murder of R. H. Holtman, a 
dapat tentlary, guard, in escaping on Feb. 20, 1925. 
were killed, 15 hurt when the 'L. I. R. R. Shelter 
Island express train Jumped the track at Cal- 
verton, N. Y. 

—$200,000 in securities and unsigned currency was 
stoien from a Union Pacific Ry. mail car near 
Rock Springs, Wyo.; all but. $500 was found, 
buried in a chicken house. 

—Bernardo Duggan who left N.Y. City, May 24, 
in an airplane, arrived at Buenos Ayres. 

— Paul W. Fuersten, once leader of the Camden, 
N. J. Philharmonic Orchestra, was convicted 
there of murder of Mrs. Harriet Vickers, June 29. 

Ane: 14—Lieut. A. F. A. Smith, ex-son-in-law of 

e late R. J. Wynne, U. 8S. Postmaster Genl., 
was found murdered, at. London. 

Aug. 15—London, Oxford, Birmingham and other 
places in England experienced earthquake shocks. 

—U. 8. agents from San Diego arrested, near the 
Mexican border, Gen. Enriques Estfada and 
200 others accused of preparing to start revo- 
lution in Lower California. Two armored motor 
trucks were captured. 

—Sec. of State Kellogg began. conferences on Mex- 
ico, with Pres. Coolidge, at the latter's Adiron- 
dack cottage. He reported that there had been 
no Mexican injury to American rights. 

—Rudolph Valentino, screen star, was operated 
on at N. Y. City, for appendicitis and gastric 
ulcer. He died Aug. 23. 

—Raymond Byrd, a Negro, alleged attacker -of 
white girl, was synched in a cell of the jail at 
Wytheville, Va. 

—Alan Cobham, aviator, landed at Melbourne, 
Australia, on way from England around the 
world. 

Aug. 16—Cyclones hit Ridgefield, N. J., and Glen 
Cove, N. Y., razing a dozen houses at latter. 

-—At London, the British Govt. issued an official 
announcement that the packing case alleged to 
contain the body of Lord Kitchener was opened 
and that the coffin inside was discovered to be 
empty. There was no vestige of a body and there 
were clear signs that the coffin had never contained 
any human remains, The coffin had come from 


Swe 

—Miss Lillian Cannon of Baltimore started to 
swim from Cape Gris-Nez, France, across the 
Channel to England. She entered at 12.55 A. M. 
and quit at 3.24 in storm. 

Aug. 17—Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood vetoed for the 
second time a bill passed by the Philippine Legis- 
lature providing for a plebiscite on the question 
of Philippine independence. 

—Naval Ensigns Geo. Hammer and E. T. Stowe 
were drowned near Chicago when their sea plane 
dived into Lake Michigan. 

—Miss Ruth I. Hord of Birmingham, Ala., and 
Dr. Harry McKown of Pittsburgh were married 
in an airplane 5,000 feet above N. Y. City. 

—Mrs. Grace Crams of Denver fell 1,000 feet to 
her death in a canyon of Yellowstone. Nat'l Park. 
Mrs. Crams and Dr. Ebrhardt Fuss of Windsor; 
Col., were attempting to descend the face of the 
canyon in a spot supposedly never traversed’ by 
dp yr ipa when the woman lost her footing 
and fell. : 

Aug. 18—The Catholic authorities in Mexico have 
asked that Govt. to suspend the religious laws 
pending further action by Congress and the voters 
toward amendment or repeal. President Calles 
rejected the plea but suggests the church appeal 
to Congress. 

—Sec. of State I. B. Kellogg, dedicating the Thos. 
McDonough Memorial at Plattsburg, ¥ 
denied that any withdrawal from the Geneva 
discussions was contemplated by the Washington 
Govt. He made no reference to the Mexican 
situation. He invited the Great Powers to cut 
navies still further. 

—Robert Blaney, American, de Lisle the pilot, and 
M. Vigerizzi were killed and 11 other passengers 
were burt when an airplane from’ France for 
London fell in Romney Marsh, England. 

—D. C. Bazire, cadet in the Army Air Service, was 
killed by plane fall at Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 

—A tragedy as terrible as that related by Thomas 
Hardy in his novel ‘Jude the Obscure,” is re- 

rted from Patmore Heads, Herefordshire, 
mgland. When neighbors broke into a cottage 
‘named ‘‘Chez Nous’ there, they found its 4 oc- 
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cupants, a mother and 3 children, hanging dead 
from hooks in a back room. 

Aug. 19—In a political pistol rane at Mexico City; 
Andres Garcia, the army officers’ candidate for 
Congress from the State of Tabasco, and Marcos 
Diaz were killed. f 

—21 died m Germany when a train from Berlin 
for Cologne was derailed near Hanover. 

—Prince Umberto Ruspoli of Rome, was killed on 
his estate near Genzano by thieves whom he had 
caught plundering his hay fields. 

—At Seattle, Wash., Wallace Cloyes Gaines was 
convicted of murdering his 22-year-old daughter, 
Sylvia, a Smith College graduate, whose body 
was found on the shore of Green Lake June 16. 

Aug. 20—The French Premier limited restaurant 
bills of meat fare to 2 dishes, with soup and 
See stale bread is urged and must be sold 

rst. 

—At Moscow, Leo Kameneff has been removed 
from the Council of Labor and Defense, his place 
being taken by the Caucasian, Mikoyan, who 
also replaced him as Trade Commissar. } 

—Clifford Hanson, 21, the first to be sentenced at 
N. Y. City under the Baumes law, got.a life term 
for robbing a storekeeper of $51. The Oberst 
gang members got 17 to 35 years. 

—Frederick W. Kautzmann, former head of the, 
special service squad.of the N. Y. City Health’ 
Department, was found guilty in General Sessions 
of accepting a bribe. e was sentenced to from 
3% to 10 years in State prison. 

Aug. 21—A decree lifting the ban upon transactions 
in foreign currencies in Poland was issued, and 
dollars and other money can now be bought 
freely, but exported only under severe rules, in- 
cluding payment through the Bank of Poland 
and its branches authorized to do foreign business. 

—At Ticonderoga, N. Y., the U. S., Great Britain, 
France end the Six Nations of the Iroquois Indians 
united in dedicating the John Hancock House, 
new headquarters of the New York State His- 
torical Association. The structure is an exact 
reproduction of the Hancock house built on 
Beacon Hill in Boston in 1737, and the furnish- 
ings in early American style. 


GOVERNORS TOUR VEHICULAR TUNNEL. 


—Govs. Smith of New York and Moore of New 
Jersey, accompanmed by the Tunnel Commissioners 
from each State made an official tour of inspection 
of the Holland vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
River. The vehicles that followed the Governor’s 
car from this State to New Jersey and back again 
were the first passenger-carrying vehicles to pass 
through the new tunnel, 

Aug; 22—Gen. Kondylis overthrew the Pangalos 
regime in Greece. Admiral Konduriotis escaped 
from Hydra and was again installed as President. 
Gen. Pangalos was captured and jailed. 

—Peggie Roome, aviator, T. R. Richmond and Mrs, 
John Loelegler were killed when their auto hit an 
unlighted truck on White Horse Pike, N. J. 

—Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 92, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, died at his summer home, 
Northeast Harbor, Me. 

Aug. 23—Rudolph Valentino, 31, moving picture 
actor, died at N. Y. City after operations for 
gastric ulcer and appendicitis, 

—Uruguay has recognized the Soviet Union, de 
jure, Moscow announces. 

—The Norge, Amundsen’s airship, which flew_over 
the North Pole, has been sold to the Italian Govt. 
for 1,000,000 lire ($32,500), less the Italian 
Govt.’s charge for gas and transport. 

—The schooner Sadie A. Knickle, 22 fishermen 
aboard, has been lost off Sable Island, N. S. 

Aug. 24—At Pittsburgh, enraged at refusal to 
discount: his note. for $2,000, 2 man exploded a 
bomb in the Farmers’ Deposit Savings Bank. The 
blast decapitated him, fatally wounded George 
Ortman, a special officer; injured 20 persons 
seriously and partly wrecked the bank, 

—100 persons were injured in a crowd of 30 000 
that tried to get into a funeral church at N.Y. 
City to view the body of Rudolph Valentino. 
Funeral services were held Aug. 30. The body 
was taken to Hollywood, Cal. 

—Falling from a height of 2,500 feet an airplane, 
with power shut off and with no attempt at glid- 
ing, but buoyed up by a parachute, settled to 
earth near El Segundo, Cal., 5 miles from the 
starting point, suffering only slight damage. 

Aug. 25—Jeddu Krishnamurti, young Hindu ‘“‘Mes- 
siah” or ‘‘vehicle for the world teacher,’ of India, 
arrived at N. Y. City from London accompanied 
by his guardian, Dr. Annie Besant, 79, head of 
the Theosophical Society. 

—MDiss Peggy Scott, 27, actress, killed herself at 
London because of Rudolph Valentino’s death. 
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Aug. 25—The N. Y. City Transit Commission issued 
an order permitting the Fifth Ave, Coach Co. to 
urchase all of the common stock of the N. Y. 
aware Corp. This was the first step, it was 
said, toward ‘the unification of surface tines and 
the probable replacing of surface cars with busses. 
—Lieut. Cyrus K. Bettis, Army flier, missing since 
Aug. 23, when he started a flight from Phila. to 
Selfridge Field, Mich., was found alive but with 
his left leg broken and both jaws fractured in the 
woods of the Seven Sisters Mountains near Belle- 
fonte, Pa. He died Sept. 1, at Washington, D. C. 
—Blood shed was narrowly avoided at Zamboanga, 
Philippines, when Moros rioted with Filipinos in 
rivalry to welcome at boat land Carmi A. 
Thompson, Pres. Coolidge’s personal representa- 
tive. 

Aug. 26—44 men died from fire and explosion in a 
soft coal mine at Clymer, Pa. 

—Storms killed 4 and did $2,000,000 damage in the 
erga River and Gulf region near New 

rleans. 

—A maniac at Chicago shot and killed 1 man and 
wounded 3 others as he fled through the concourse 
of the Illinois Central Station. The man was 
shot and killed by a store owner as he reached 
the street in Park Row, just outside the station. 

—At Long Beach, Cal., Russell A. McKinley, blind 
attorney who figured in the Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson investigation, together with James Law 
and William Miller, both of Long Beach, were 
found drowned in their automobile, upturned in 


a ditch. 

—The Prohibition Administrator at N. Y. City 
ordered the closing of 210 shops dispensing Jewish 
sacramental wine, the same to be distributed 
‘hereafter by the rabbis. 

—Cosmio Brescia and John Garguila, each 19 years 
old, convicted of murders in N. Y. City, were put 
to death in the electric chair at Sing Sing prison. 

—Gen. Kondylis formed a Greek Cabinet. with 
himself as Premier. 

—2 German World War mines were found off the 
mouth of Delaware Bay. 

Aug. 27—Com. John Rodgers, Navy aviator, was 
killed and the mechanician, Samuel Schultz, 
mortally burt, when their airplane fell in the 
Delaware River at Phila. ‘ 

—Miss Gertrude Ederle, who swam the English 
Channel (first of her sex) received a tumultuous 
welcome-home at N. Y. City. 

—Abd-el-Krim, rebel Moslem \ leader, left Fez, 
Morocco, for’ exile on Reunion Island, 

Aug. 28—Mrs. Clemington Corson_of N. Y. City, 
mother of 2 children, swam the English Channel 
from Cape Gris Nez, France, to Dover, England, 
in 15 hours 32 minutes, 

—Floods have destroyed 2,500 houses and killed 
many at Kakodate, Japan. 

—A hurricane at Houma, La,, killed 25. 


MARINES LANDED IN NICARAGUA. 

—Several hundred U. 8S, marines and sailors were 
landed at Bluefields, genie yes to protect foreign 
life and peroperty. A neutral zone was declared. 

—25 convicts forced their way with arms from the 
ptich. Btate Reformatory at Iona; 6 were quickly 
caught. 

tty. Gen. Dan Moody defeated Mrs. M. A. 
Ferguson in the run-off primary vote for the 
Dem. nomination for Gov. 

—300 were drowned when the steamer Buryvestnik 
rammed a pier near Kronstadt. 

Aug. 29—Dr. Annie Besant laid the cornerstone of 
the new Theosophical Temple at. Wheaton, [ll. 
Jeddu Krishnamurti spoke at the convention of 
the cult at Chicago, ; 

ere New 
a. 


ag 

—An earthquake, the third in 1926, 
England from western Maine to Cana 

—-The German royalists paradea at Nuremberg. 

—In a car barn rald by robbers at Chicago, in which 
2 were slain and another shot and caught, 3 
Pepe and the barn chief were hit by bullets. 

—7 officers and men of the British cruiser Carlisle 
were killed by Chinese troops at Wanhsien, eoine 
in attempt to rescue a seized ship, the Kaiwo. 
Later 5,000 Chinese were killed or injured in 
British warship attacks to rescue men on Kaiwo 

Peragarases nese Vier tter of G 

. rnes erkoetter of Germ swam the 

mglish Channel from Cape Gris Rens reave, to 
Dover, England, in record time--12 hours 43 
minutes. 

—The election of municipal officers by popular 
suffrage, allowed since the Kingdom of Italy 
was founded in 1870, was abolished by the Fascist 
Govt. This ehange was effected by the adoption 
by the Council of Ministers of a decree extending 
the Podesta system to every city, town and village 
in Italy. This system consists of the rule of an 
official appointed by the Central Govt, Rome and 
Naples alone being excepted. Rome remains 
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under a special type of administration with 2 
Governor, and Naples remains under the rule 
of a High Commissioner. Neither city has any 
ected officials. : 
—Armed with stones and fire balls, a mob of strike 
sympathizers attacked the Manville Mill, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Gov. Pothier settled the strike Sept. 


2. 

—A bomb partly wrecked the Levinson clothing 
factory at Lakewood, N. J. ; 

—A mob took Dave Wright, white, from the jail at 
Waycross, Ga., and lynched him. He was ac- 
eused of killing Mrs. Sophie Rollins, 

—The N. Y. Evening Post moved into its new 
building on West St, 

—An assassin at Wetumpka, Ala., shot to death 
re eee Lamar Smith and seriously wounded 

rs. Smith. 
—Prince Pignatelli, Sec. of the Italian Legation, 


fought a duel at Mexico City with Alberto Meade. 
Neither was shot. 


BARTHQUAKE IN THE AZORES. 

Aug. 31—An earthquake in the Azores Archipelago, 
on the Island of Fayal, killed 10 people and 
injured 200 in Horta, the chief seaport of Fayal, 
besides doing great damage to property in the 
island. Hundreds of houses in Horta were de- 
molished and few escaped undamaged. Of i3 
villages on the Island of Fayal but 3 are uninjured. 
ns eens of 1,200 population has only 20 houses 
5 


ig. 

—3 women climbers lost their lives by falls in the 
Alps. The first royal personage to reach the 
summit of the Matterhorn, 14,780 feet from 
Zermatt, is the Japanese Prince Chichibu, who 
made the climb with a number of guides. 

—Curfew law at Chicago forbids boys under 16 
years and girls under 18 years on streets alone 
from 10 P. M. to 6 A. M. for boys and-10.30 P. M. 
to 6 A. M. for girls. f 


SEPTEMBER. 


Sept. 1—In conference with Pres. Coolidge at his 
Adirondack camp, James A. Flaherty, Supreme 
Knight, and other supreme officers of the Knights 
of Columbus explained the effect of the resolution 
adopted at Philadelphia and interpreted its sum- 
Mary demand upon the American Govt. as a 
request for the exertion of its ‘‘good offices to 
eect A conditions which oppress the Mexican 
people.” 

—Storms and floods killed 51 in Spain, including 20 
on a derailed train near Tortosa. d 

Sept. 2—Receipt of. $5,900,000 trom S,— Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General for German reparations 
payments, representing the annual payments due 
the U. S. for the liquidation of the American 
wartime claims against Germany, was announced 
at Washington. This is the first payment this 
Govt. has received under the operation of the 
Dawes plan, 

-—At Geneva, the delegates from Canada and New 
Zealand condemned the American Senate’s reser- 
vations as an effort. to secure for the U.S. a 
privileged position not enjoyed by any member of 
the League of Nations, at the conference of 
signatories of the statute of the Permanent Court. 

Sept. 3—16. were killed by explosion and fire in 
poe BARS at TACO ee em) 

—. omb wrecke e home at cago of Morris 
Eller, Repub, leader. its 

—-At Lexington, Ky., quarrel over the size of a 
diamond in a ring led Kelly C. Kirtly, aged and 
wealthy, to shoot his young companion, Mildred 
een of Brooklyn, N. Y., and then commit 

Sept. 4—The Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva adopted the report of its special committee 
giving a B aS cos seat to Germany and denying 
one to pein but offering her instead a semi- 
permanent seat. 

—A typhoon swept central heft and. the east 
coast of the main island, killing 31, including 

assengers in an upset train on the Tokaido line. 
~The navigation of hoth the steamer City of Rome 
and the submarine 8-51 contribu to the col- 
lision on Sept. 25, 1925, which sank the submarine 
and cost the lives of 33 men, the Boston inspectors 
of the U. S. Steamboat Tnspection Service de- 


clded. 

--At Guadalajara, Mex., Congressman Laberto 
‘Meza Ledesma Was killed ana several persons were 
youre during a pistol fight among local poli- 

—Baron F, C. de Collaert, of a Belgian family, was 
killed when a horse he was ri Ae ahh over 
a burdle on the horse-training grounds of the 
F. R. Williams estate near Ralston, N. J. 

THEY Ania gence it Ba eetataea 

— mer was bombar 
Chinese in the Yangtse River near Hankow. nf 


MARTIAL LAW IN SPAIN. 


Sept. 5—King Alfonso proclaimed martial law 
throughout Spain on account of a revolt in the 
Artillery Corps at Segovia and elsewhere, and 
among the Military Academy cadets. The navy 
is said to’ be involved. The next day Premier 
Rivera announced the revolt was crushed, with 
2 mutineers slain. A plot to kidnap the King 
and force him to sign abdication was foiled, it 
was said. The plotters were to have intercepted 
him on his auto dash from San Sebastian to 
er Martial law ended, by royal decree, 

ept. 8. 

—30 were killed when the Scenic Limited on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Ry. fell into the 
Arkansas River at Waco, Col. 

—Mexican Congressman Juan Verdin and 2 friends 
were killed in State of Nayarit. 

—The U.S. destroyer Stewart and Pope were fired 
on by Chinese in the Yangtse River and 2 sailors 
were wounded. 

—47 were burned to death, 150 hurt, in a moving 
icture fire at Dromcolliher, County Limerick, 
ish Free State. 

Sept. 6—The 7th Assembly of the League of Nations 
met at Geneva. Momtchilo Nintchitch, Jugoslay 
Foreign Minister, was chosen President. 

—A suburban Chicago & Northwestern train crashed 
into another train at Clayburne Junction; Chicago, 
crowded with vacationists returning from the 
Wisconsin lakes, crushed the 2 coaches in the 
rear of the vacation train and brought death to 
15 and injury to 100 others. 

—A deluge of rain at N. Y. City washed over the 
the B-M. T. tracks in the Culver cut, 37th St. 
and 9th Ave., and 2 passengers were killed 
third rail. The Brooklyn subway was flooded. 
All surface traffic there was affected; 6 deaths 
were due to the storm in metropolitan area. 

Sept. 7—Thomas Collins of Liverpool, England, died 
at. N. Y. City bie / to rescue his boxing kangaroo 
from fire on W. 46th St. which destroyed 200 
stage animals. 


GERMANY IN LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Sept. 8—The Assembly of the League of Nations, at 
Geneva, unanimously admitted Germany to the 
League and to a permanent Council seat and 
increased the non-permanent members of the 
Council from 6 to 9. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
witnessed the admission of Germany, as did 
Sen. Swanson, Reps. Burton and Porter and 
Many other Americans. 

—At Budapest, ratifications of the Hungarian- 
American commercial agreement and friendship 
compact were exchanged. The agreement runs 
for 10 years and provides for most favored nation 
treatment, beginning Oct. 1. 

—Near Allentown, Pa., Granville Holben, a farmer, 
killed Sheriff Mark Sensenbach and Deputy 
Harry Siegfimned, wounded 2 policemen, and was 
killed by police after they had smoked him out 
of his home. The trouble arose over his failure 
to pay a $2 fine for keeping his children out of 
school. 

—Police Commissioner G. V. McLaughlin of N. Y. 
City dedicated, near ‘Tannersville, N. Y., the 
new $500,000 Indian Head Hotel, the main unit 
of the Police Recreation Camp. 

Sept. 9—At Athens, Greece, serious fighting, with 
Inany casualties, took place in the outskirts of 
the city between regular troops and 2 corps of 
Republican guards, supporting Gen. Pangalos, the 
ousted dictator. The 2 corps, numbering 1,000 
men with officers, surrendered and both colonels 
were arrested. More than 60 were killed in the 
fighting. 

—A Paris court granted a divorce to Mrs. William 
Ziegler jr. (Miss Gladys Watson of N. Y.). 

—Storm at Terre Haute, Ind., and Jacksonville, 
Ill., killed 6 and did $2,000,000 damage. 

—fFrederick H. Doyle and wife, of Brooklyn, killed 
Bove with gas at a Washington, D. C., 
hotel. 

—U.S. Senator Guy D. Goff of W. Va. was absolved 
definitely of any connection with the conspiracy 
trial in the U.S. Court at N. Y. City, of Harry 
Daugherty, formerly U. S. Attorney General, and 
Thomas W. Miller, formerly Alien Property 
Custodian. i : esesauen 

Sept. 10—The German delegation, heade y 
Pordion Minister Stresemann, took their seats in 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. Stresemann 
and Foreign Minister Briand of France made 
peace-and-conciliation speeches. 

—George Michel, a Paris baker, stepped ashore at 
St. Margaret’s Bay, England, having swum the 
Channel in the record time of 11 hours 5 minutes. 
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yk a Cape Gris-Nez, France, at 8.27 P. M. 

pt. 9. : 

—N. Y. City gave a welcome to Mrs. Clemington 
Corson, first mother and second woman to swim 
the English Channel, when she returned home 
on the Aquitainia. Mayor Walker's formal 
reception at City Hall and the demonstration 
on land and water included the entire Corson 
family. 

—2 mail robbers got $137,000 in payroll money 
from a train in a, Chicago suburb. 

—Miss Norma Smallwood of Tulsa, Okla., was 
crowned “Miss America,” as the prettiest bathing 
beauty in Atlantic City’s annual contest. 

Sept. 11—An Italian anarchist who had returned 
from France threw a bomb at Premier Mussolini’s 
auto in Rome. The bomb broke a window, slid 
off and exploded ip the street, injuing 8, none 
seriously. Mussolini and his chauffeur were 
unhurt. 

—Spain notifed the League of Nations that she is 
quitting Geneva because she did not get a poe 
nent seat on the Council at the same time as 
Germany. Officially she has recorded 2 years’ 
notice of withdrawal. 

—The Spanish ee began. During the 3 days 
it lasted nearly 6,000,000 votes were cast in favor 
of the present government. No negative votes 
were allowed. ; 

—Staten Island’s 9-day sesquicentennial celebration 
ended with the dedication of the Billopp House 
at Tottenville as a national historical shrine. 
These exercises included a pageant in which 400 
persons participated and were ended with a 2-hour 
display of fireworks. 

—A Fascist bomb, exploding in an auto, killed 2 
and wounded several at 116th St. and Ist Ave., 
N. Y. City. : 

Sept. 12—Near Herrin, Ill., William Holland was 
killed and Mack Pulliam and wife were injured 
in their auto by shots from men in ambush. 


MEXICAN BANDITS SEIZE NEW YORKER. 


—Brigands in the State of Morelos, Mexico, cap- 
tured Jacob Rosenthal, a wealthy retired New 
York merchant, as he and 3 other Americans 
were motoring to Mexico City from Cuernavaca, 
the capital's health and rest resort. The bandits 
also robbed Mr. Rosenthal’s companions of 
money and jewelry. Ex-Pres. Alvaro Obregon 
was besieged by Yaqui Indians in the State of 
Sonora, who attacked his train and prevented 
his escape for 21 hours until Gen. Manzo, the 
Federal commander in the State, came to his 
rescue with 1,000 men. 

Sept. 13—-In the U. 8. Court at N. Y. City, Richard 
Merton, German metal financier, testified at 
the tilal of Harry M. Daugherty, formerly Atty. 
Gen., and Col. Thomas W. Miller, formerly Alien 
Property Custodian, that he himself had re- 
ceived a fee of $250,000 for effecting the recovery 
in 192: of the $7,000,000 in war-impounded 
assets of the American Metal Company, as a 
result of which recovery the defendants were 
indicted. He said he had recetyed the commis- 
sion from the Societe Suisse pour Valeurs de 
Metaux, which he represented in the negotiations. 
Merton further ‘testified that the idea of his 
paying to the late John T. King a commission, 
which grew to $441,000, originated with himself. 
He disclaimed any knowledge at any time that 
the $441,000 was to be used, as alleged by the 
Government, for division among Government 
officials. 

—4 nuns from Fall River, New Bedford, and E. 
Boston were fined $4,000 at St. Albans, Vt., by 
the Collector of Customs, on a bap of smug- 
gling Breton laces from Canada. The fine was 
paid-and the nuns were released. 

—At Dedham, Mass., the latest attempt to save 
the lives of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Van- 
zetti, found guilty in 1921 of a double murder, 
was begun when. counsel for the defense petitioned 
Judge Webster Thayer for a new trail and filed 
the confession of Celestino F. Madeiros, another 
condemned murderer, that he and members of a 
ang of bandits killed Paymaster Frederick 
Boreienter ana his guard, Alessandro Berardelli, 
at South Braintree on April 15, 1920, during 
@ payroll robbery. The confession exonerated 
Sacco and Vanzetti. 

—15,000 to 20,000 booded members of the Ku 
Klux Klan paraded on Pennsylvania Ave., Wash., 
D. C., as against 40,000 to 50,000 a year ago. 
The annual National Council of the order was 
opened. 

alent: H. J. Norton, Marine Corps aviator, was 
killed when his navy plane fell into the Potomac 
River, Wash,, D. C. 
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Sept. 14—The Locarno treaties went into effect. 
At Geneva the representatives of the 7 nations 
involyed deposited the ratifications of their re- 
spective Parliamepts with the Secretariat General 
of the League of Nations and signed the act of 
exchange of ratifications. France was repre- 
sented Py M. Briand, Germany by Dr. Strese- 
mann, Great Britain by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, Belgium by M. de Brouckere, Italy by 
Signor Scialoja, Poland by M, Zaleski, and Czecho- 
slovakia by Dr. Benes. The final paragraph of 
the treaties made at Locarno said they came into 
eftect after the entry of Germany and after ex- 
change of ratifications and their deposit at Geneva. 
The Rhineland treaty and other compacts made 
last October are now im force. 

—Parliamentary elections in Canada gave the 
Liberals 119 seats in the House; Conservatives, 


91; Progressives, 8; Liberal-Progressives, 11; 
United Farmers of Alberta, 11; Labor, 4; Inde- 
pendents, 2. 

—U,. 8. Sen. R. W. Means, Renp., Col., supported 


by the Ku Klux Klan, was defeated at the pri- 
tmaries for renomination. 

Sept. 15—The greatest radio hook-up in history 
took place when 33 stations covering all parts 
of the country broadcast the proceedings at the 
Racho Industries Dinner at N.Y. City, which 
included a resumption by Vice Pres. Charles G. 
Dawes of his attack on the rules of the L. 8. 
Senate, solos by Reinald Werrenrath and Mary 
Lewis and an address by Paul B. Klugh. 

—Pres. Coolidge signed an order to place an em- 
bargo on the export of arms and munitions to 
Nicaragua. 

—Mexican troops have executed Gen. Valente de 
la Cruz, who was arrested at Patzeuaro, on 
Sedition charge. 

—Jacob Rosenthal of Woodmere, L. I., was mur- 
dered with machetes by the bandits. who kid- 
napped him, Sept, 12, on his way_in an auto- 
mobile from Cuernavaca to Mexico City. Federal 
troops found the body after they fought the 
robbers, Joseph Ruff was dissuaded by the 
police from paying the $10,000 ransom demanded, 
but the plan of the police and troops to envelop 
the bandits failed. The U. S. State Dept. de- 
manded from the Mexican Govt, strong action 
in punishing the robbers, 

Sept. 16—The Assembly of the League of Nations 
elected 9 non-permanent members of the Council: 
For 3 years—Poland, Chill) and Roumama, for 
2 years—Colombia, ‘Holland and China; for 1 
year—Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Salvador. 
Holland was declared by a two-thirds yote re- 
eligible at the end of her term, which is intended 
to assure to her a 6-year seat, The other mem- 
bers elected are not re-eligible at the end of 


their terms. Of the pon-permanent seats 
created only one was filled, that for Poland. 
The other 2, created for Spain and Brazil, were 


left vacant. 

—Vincent Vitale, 25, lost his life when, on a $5 
bet, he jumped from tbe Delawaie River Bridge, 
at Philadelphia. 

—By a yote of 104 to 22 the lower house of the 
Texas Legislature, in special. session, ordered 
an investigation of the administration of Gov. 
Miriam A, lerguson. 

—A storm did great damage in the Bahamas. 

Saphe 17—Mexican troops have killed 14 of the 

andits who captured and killed Jacob Rosen- 
thal, including Gen. Hinokosa, Mayor of Huitzilac, 


FLORIDA SWEPT BY HURRICANE. 


Sept. 18—A tropical hurrcare from the ocean 
swept the east coast of Fla., and into Ala..and 
Miss,, killing 372; 6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families 
temporarily made homeless. 5,000 homes were 
destroyed. The greatest damage was at Miami 
and its suburbs, Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 
Dania and Hialeah, where the dead numbered 
250, _110 bodies were found. at. Moore Haven. 
The damage at Pensacola was $3,000,000, chiefly 
to property, not including $1,000,000 ‘at the 
Naval Air Station, where 30 planes and other 

re demolished. There was little damage 

alm Beaches. The property structural 

oss is put at $80,000,000. Bungalows every- 
where were blown to pieces, The storm hurt 
crops all along the Gulf Coast. Jn the Bahamas, 
at Turks’ and Caicos Islands 17 were killed, 
4,000 were made homeless; over 10 died at Bimini. 

—-Storms flooded 36,000 acres in Iowa, killed 8, 
and did 38,000,000 damage to crops and to the 
towns of Hawarden, Lemars, Hull, and vicinity. 
Sioux City was partly flooded. 

—Pres. Coolidge and wife ended their 10-week 
vacation in the Adirondacks and returned to 
Washington. 


ERIS TP oie AIS dT Fa SC Ce en eT re ery oureemer marae a 


SLE ER TES SE ae 


Sept. 19—Miss Charlotte Schoemeli, life guard, 
swam around Manhattan, 40 miles, in 14 hours 
21 minutes. > t 

Sept. 20—4 boy bandits got $250,000 at ist Nat'l 
Bank, Columbus, Wis. F 

—5 members of the Oberst gang of ‘‘ery-baby 
bandits,” convicted of holding up the cashier 
of the William F, Kenny Construction Company 
in L..I. City on July 16 and stealing $2,470, 
were sentenced. to virtual life imprisonment in 
Sing Sing. 

—A steamer sank with 170 off Sundarbans, India. 

—At Canandaigua, N. ¥., Lewis E. Sands, the 
“Bean King,” was sentenced to.2 years in the 
Federal Prison at Atlanta, Ga., by Judge Hazel 
in Federal Court. ds was charged with 
using the matls to defraud. ‘ 

—A hurricane at Encarnacion, Paraguay, killed 
178, and demolished 28 blocks (400 buildings) 
in the centre of the city. 


SIKORSKY AIRPLANE WRECKED. 


Sept. 21—The Sikorsky airplane in which Capt. 
Rene Fonck of France and Lieut. L. W. Curtin, 
U.S. N., had just set out for France was wrecked 
and burned when it tumbled into 2 20-foot gulley 
at the end of the starting runway, Roosevelt 
Field, near Mineola, N. -Y. The mechanic, 
Jacob Islamoff, and the radio operator, Charles 
Clavier, were consumed by fire. A coroner's jury. 
Sept. 27, found no one to blame, 

—In Nicaragua, 2 Americans who were operating 
machine guns with the revolutionists were killed 
in battle near El Bluff between the Chamorro 
Govt. forces and the revolutionists. 1 German 
gunner died in the fighting at Rama. More 
than 80 rebels were killed in the El Bluff fight. 

Sept. 22—France_began withdrawal of her troops 

‘om the Rhineland. 

—At Hartington, Neb., after 3 days of his self- 
imposed 5-day “‘sentence’’ on bread and water 
to ‘determine if such a diet is harmful and cruel,” 
County Judge W. F. Bryant, 75, foe of liquor 
law violators in Cedar County, had decided that 
the diet should be “prescribed’’ only in “severe 


cases. 

Sept. 23—-Gene Tunney, at Phila., defeated Jack 
Dempsey in a i0-round bout, and won the world's 
heavyweight championship. 

—Florida is conscripting all its unemployed. to 
cet away storm wreckage at Miami and other 
places. L 

—At Geneva, accepting practically unchanged the 
sub-committee’s recommendations for condi- 
tional approval of the American Senate's World 
Court reservations, the plenary session~of the 
court signatories completed its labors and opened 
the -protocol for signature, The only change 
made in the draft of the report was a partial 
acceptance of Sir Francis Bell’s suggestion that 
the night of the court signatories to denounce 
their acceptance of the American reservations 
by a two-thirds majority be made to apply only to 
the last half of the 4th and 5th reservations. 

—Capt. Benjamin F, Falter, formerly head of the 
textile branch of the surplus property division of 
the War Dept., Bertram Weiss and Herman H. 
Canter were sentenced in U. 8. Court at N. Y- 
City, to serve 1 year and 1 day each in Atianta 
Penitentiary for conspiracy to defraud the Govt. 
out of $300,000 to $500,000 through sales at less 
than. market value of 2,000,000 yards of textiles. 

Sept, 24—Prof. Ross G. Marvin of Cornell Univ., 
who accompanied Commander R, EK. on 
his North Pole vevage but was sent back by the 
leader, did not drown, but was slain by an Eskimo 
companion, April 10, 1909, according to his 
confession later. This information, confirmed 
by the Danish explorer, Knud Rasmussen, is 
now made public by George P, Putnam, who 1s 
returning from the Arctic. 

—While N. City sweltered in summer heat, 
heavy snow fellin Wyo., Mont., Neb., the Dakotas, 
Towa and Minn., and snow did $12,000,000 dam- 
age to Canadian wheat fields, from British Co- 
lumbia to Winnipeg. 

—The Mexican Chamber of Deputies, 171 to 1, 
refused to consider the petition preserted by the 
Mexican Expscopate requesting the repeal or 
amendment of the religious laws and artucles 
of the Constitution, the enforcement of which 
caused the conflict between the Catholic Church 
and the Govt. z 

—Falling boulders in the shaft of the Pabst iron 
mine, near Ironwood, Mich., trapped 43 men 
below. They were rescued Sept. 29. . 

—Lieut, E. Johnson, U. 8. A., and Theo. Muldoon, 
civilan, died ‘in plane fall at Pensacola, Fla. 

—The League of Nations Assembly, at Geneva, 
TOO, : oe of Rage ae en ee 
ence before Sept., ‘ e Assembly, it. 
25, adjourned without date. 2 
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Sept. 25—Henry Ford has adopted the 5-day week] —The European iron and steel trust was consum- 


for his motor works employees. 

—N. Y. City officially welcomed Gene Tunney, 
new cet Ape oe apg Serre hee 

—The Liberal Govt. of - L. MacKenzie King 
went back into office, in Canada. 

—Diamonds, pearls, money orders and checks 
valued at least at $400,000, were stolen from a 
Smithfield, London, postoffice mail motor van. 


Sept. 26—Daylight saving time ended at N. Y. City 
at 2 A. M. 


—One of the earliest of the Gutenberg Bibles, 
printed on vellum, between 1453 and 1456, has 
been sold, at Vienna, for $305,000, and is coming 
to N. Y. City. 

Sept. 27—At Bethlehem, Pa., the Lehigh Limited 
train slowed down to apt at the Union Station soon 
after daybreak when the Scranton Flyer, of the 
Central Railroad of N. J., made its way across an 
iron bridge and plowed through a day coach which 
was preceded in the train by a baggage and club 
car, killing 8 persons and injuring 38 others. 

—The N. Y. State Democratic Convention met. at 
Syracuse, with Franklin D. Roosevelt as Temporary 
Chairman, and on Sept. 28, the convention nom- 
inated a full State ticket, including Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith for Governor and Supreme Court Justice 
Rovert F. Wagner of N. Y. City for U. 8. Senator. 
A platform was adopted which included an in- 
vitation to the public to vote for a modification 
of the Volstead Law. 

—The N. Y. State Republican Convention met. at 
N._Y¥. City, with U. S. Representative Ogden 
L. Mills as Temporary Chairman. State Senator 
Seabury Mastick of Westchester was elected 
Permanent Chairman. A platform was adcpted 
containing a plank calling for law enforcement 
and indorsing the proposed Prohibition refer- 
endum. On Sept. 28, the Convention nominated 
a full State ticket, including Representative 
Ogden L. Mills for Governor and U. 8S. Senator 
James W. Wadsworth jr., to succeed himself. 

—2,000. Chinese fishermen and 100 junks were lost 
in storm near Hongkong. 

—The Ward Line steamsbip Mexico, from New York 
and Havana, which left Vera Cruz for Progreso, 
Yucatan, went aground on Madagascar Shoals, 
off the Yucatan coast and thirty miles from Sisal. 
All the passengers were saved, having been trans- 
ferred to the steamer Rajah of New Orleans. 

—At Germersheim, Germany, Emil Mueller was 
killed by Lieut. Roucier of the French Army of Oc- 
cupation. Two other Germans were shot. Later, 
at Teves, a French employee at the military 
ee killed a German for alleged assault. 

—A hurricane killed 14 in and near Vera Cruz, 
destroyed several villages, bridges and crops; 
loss, $5,000,000. 

Sept. 28—At St. Louis the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed the decision of D strict Court 
Judge IT. B. Kennedy at Cheyenne, Wyo. up- 
holding the Teapot Dome oil lease which H. F. 
Sinclair and others obtained from the Government. 
at the time A. B. Fall was Secretary of the Interior. 

—The Soviet-Lithuanian compact of non-aggression 
was sgned, at Moscow. 

Sept. 29—Alderman Sir Rowland Blades, M. P., 
was elected Lord Mayor of London. 

—Second Lieut. R. R. Rolando, Colo. Nat’l Guard, 
died in airplane fa‘! at Denver. 

—About 200,000 coal miners—one-f [th of the normal 
number—have returned to work in the Urited 
Kingdom. 


N. Y. SUN BOUGHT BY DEWART. 


—The New York Srn, The Evening Telegram and 
the merchandising properties of the late Frank A. 
Munsey have been bought from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, residuary legatee in the will 
of Mr. Munsey, by Wm. T. Dewart.. The trans- 
action involved about $13,000,000. 

—The agreement formulated In London between the 
British authorities and the mission headed by Gen. 
Lincoln ©. Andrews, Director of Prohibition, de- 
signed to curb the liquor traffic to the U.S, went 
into. effect when a note was received from the 
British Government formally accepting the terms. 

Sept. 30—Charles E. Hughes was designated by 
President Coolidge as one of the three American 
members of the International Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of George Gray in August, 
192 


—The [Italian Premier, Mussolini, entertained at 
luncheon, aboard the Royal yacht Giullana, off 
Leghorn, Sir Austen and Lady Chamberlain and 
their son. 

—The Polish Cabinet resigned. 

—A radio broadcast in England warned and saved 
@ man who had bought pills at a Birmingham 
druggists in which arsenic had been put by mistake. 


mated at Brussels. The chief members are France 
and Germany, with Belgium and Luxemburg ad- 
hering. It is planned to bring Jugo-Slavia and 
Czechoslovakia into the combination. The annual 
production of steel in Europe will be limited and 


—Gov. Smith removed from office District. Attorney 
Charles B. Andrus and Sheriff Arthur G. Wilmot of 
Saratoga County for, it was alleged, permitting 
“wide open’’ gambling at Saratoga Springs. 

—The steamship New Britain, N. Y. for San Fran- 
ciscu, sent ovt an S O'S cali saying she was on 
fire 300 miles off the upper Florida coast. 

—Bank robbers got $50,000 at New Rockford, IIl., 
and _ $20,000 at Portland, Ind. 

—J. J. Byrne was elected by Brooklyn Aldermen 
to succeed the late Joseph A. Guider as President 
of that Borough uniil Jan. 1. 


OCTOBER 


Oct. 1—Col. Alexander S. Williams of the Marine 
Corps, who was court-martialed and disciplined on 
charges of intoxication brought in April by Brig. 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler, plunged into San Fran- 
cisco Bay in his automobile and was drowned. 

—London welcomed Alan Cobham at the end of 
= pin mile airplane flight to Australia and 

ac 


—A plot to assassinate the Shah of Persia has 
brought many arrests and several executions of 
officers. 

—At Butte, Mont., Tony Vettere, a convicted 
rmourderer, was hanged at the county jail after he 
had been overcome with tear gas, following an 
attack on county officers who attempted to lead 
him to the scaffold. 

—The New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courler news- 
paper celebrated its 160th anniversary. The 
Journal was fourded in 1766. 

Oct. 2—The N. Y. Yankees beat the Cardinals of 
St. Louis, 2 to 1, at N. Y. City, and won the first 
of the 1926 Baseball World Series. 

—The Dist. of Col. Court of Appeals dismissed the 
Fall-Doheny-Sinclair appeal in the oil lease 
conspiracy cases. 

—The U. S. Board of (Income) Tax Appeals decided 
that lottery winnings are taxable. 

Pa chapel was established at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

—wNorthwestern University opened its 20-story 
Montgomery-Ward Memorial Building. 

—Viscount Willingdon was sworn in at Quebec as 
Gov. Gen’l of Canada. 

—-7 died when a Paris-London airplane burned and 
fell near Tunbridge, England. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT RESTORED IN 
ITALY 


—Heavy rains caused an earth slide into the Panama 
Canal which did not hinder traffic. 

—Capital punishment, which was abolished in 
Italy in 1888 has been approved by the Council 
of Ministers in the case of attempts against the 
life of the King, Regent, Queen, Crown Prince 
and Premier. 

Oct. 3—The Cardinals beat the Yankees, 6 to 2, at 
N. Y. City, and won the second game of the World 
Baseball. Series. 

—300,000 Roman Catholics celebrated field mass 
at the Stadium Bowl, Philadelphia Sesquicenten- 
nial grounds. 

—Daylight Saving Time ended in Britain and France. 

—tThe first statue ever erected in Turkey, that of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President of the republic, 
was unveiled in the park at Seraglio Point at the 
entrance to the Golden Horn. 

—An earthquake shook the Caroline Islands. 

Oct. 4—500 Chinese Northern troops who attempted 
a sortie from the besieged city of Wuchang, in an 
attempt to recapture Pee Wea from the Can- 
tonese, were. mowed down by the Southerners, 
who used machine guns. 

—Chinese bandits attacked a large party of mis- 
sionaries while they_were going to Shenohow-fu, 
Hunan Province, and robbed and carried off three 
Americans—Miss Minerva Weil, Reformed 
Mission; Miss Lydia Koebbe, Evangelical Mission, 
and nee H. Beck, Reformed. Mission, released 
Oct. 11. 

—A gas explosion trapped 32 men in the Roane Iron. 
Co's coal mine, Rockwood, Tenn. 

—Armed men whose car had been wrecked and who 
had planned to rob an air-mail truck near New 
Brunswick, N. J., killed Frank Kearney and his 
son, and escaped in the Kearneys’ car. 


Oct. 4—The Regents of the University of the State o1 
‘Washington asked Pres. Henry Suzzallo to resign; 
he refused; David Thompson was appointed acting 
Pres., and Suzzallo was given leave of absence; 
2 Regents resigned. 

Oct. 5—The Cardinals beat the Yankees, 4 to 0, at 
St. Louis, winning the third game of Baseball 
World Series. 

—Detroit churches ‘have closed their pulpits on 
Oct. 10 to officers of the Amer. Fed. of Labor, 
in convention there. 

—With a’fire raging in her hold and with 697 persons, 
397 of them passengers, aboard, the 10,000-ton 
steamship Byron of the National Greek Line 
fought its way to Quarantine and then to Brooklyn. 

Oct. 6—The Yankees beat the Cardinals, 10 to 5, at 
St. Louis, and won the fourth game of the Base- 
ball World Series. Babe Ruth made 3 home runs. 

—Fireworks on the Hudson River, 80th to 135th 
Sts., opened N. Y. City’s celebrat.on of the 100th 
anniversary of the completion of the Erie Canal. 

—Because he secretly approved the participation of 
Prince William of Prussia in the Reichswehr 
manouvers, in Sept., Gen. von Seeckt resigned as 
Commander of the army of the Germah Republic; 
resignation accepted Oct. 8; and he was succeeded, 
Oct. 9, by Lieut. Gen. Wilhelm Heye, Commander 
1st Division. 

Oct. 7—The Yankees beat the Cardinals at St. Louis, 
3 to 2, and won the fifth game of the Baseball 
World Series. 

—A slide in the Culebra section of the Galliard Cut 
in the Panama Canal, the largest in a year, sent 
250,00 cubic yards of earth into the east side 
channel and put 5,000,000 cubic yards in motion. 
Traffic is not interrupted. 


j THREE LYNCHED IN SO. CAROLINA 

Oct. 8—At Aiken, S. C., a masked mob of 150 over- 
powered the jailor and Sheriff at the county jail 
and lynched three negroes, one a woman, charged 
with the murder of Sheriff Henry H. H. Howard in 
April of 1925. The victims had been once tried 
and convicted, the two men being sentenced to 
death and the woman to life imprisonment. The 
State Supreme Court reversed this verdict and 
ordered a new trial, which had started and had 
resulted in the judge directing the acquittal of 
D. Lowman, one of the defendants lynched. 

—Flbert H. Gary, Chairman of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
celebrated his 80th birthday by working at his 
N. Y. Office a full day. 

—The Greek Supreme Court acauitted ex-premier 
Gen. Pangalos of murder. 

—Countess Hessolda Schnabel, a St. Louis girl, was 
sentenced at Potsdam, Germany, to 3 months in 
pron on a charge of forging ber late husband's 


—Bootleggers killed near Burlington, Vt., Dep. U. 
ae pone Revenue Collector C. E, Webb of St. 

ans, 

—Explosions trapped and killed 118 coal miners at 
Dannhauser, Natal, 

—AS a soqual to the murder of the young Com- 
munist worker, Anna Dechkan, for which five of 
her relatives were executed, the Turkestan Gov- 
ernment issued a decree prohibiting polygamy, 
the exploitation of women and the sale of infant 
girls in marriage. 

Oct. 9--The Cardinals beat the Yankees, 10 to 2, 
at N. Y., and won the sixth game in the Baseball 
World Series. 

-—A mob took a negro, alleged slayer of a white 
man, from jail at Dover, Tenn., and hanged him. 

Oct. 10—The Cardinals beat the Yankees, 3 to 2, 
at N. Y., and won the seventh game and the 
Baseball World Serles—Cardinals, 4 games; 
Yankees, 3. 

—Fire destroyed 116 houses at Douglas and Tread- 
well, Alaska. 

Oct. 11—The Federal Jury at N. Y. City, in the 

gonepiracy case against former Atty. Gen. Harry 

M. Daugherty and former Alien meee Cus- 
todian Thomas . Miller was discharged by 
Judge Julian W. Mack, after {t had again re- 
ported a disagreement. It had been out 65 hours 
and 40 minutes, a record for the Federal courts 
in this district. Daugherty and Miller were 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the Govt. 
of their unbiased services in the transfer of $7,- 
000,000 worth of stock in the American Metal Co. 
from the Alien Property Custodian to Swiss 
interests. 

-—Babe Ruth called on Johnny Sylvester, 11, at 
Essex Fells, N. J., and thanked the sick boy for 
his message to Ruth to make a home run in the 
World's Series. ‘ 


—The U.S. Supreme Court sustained the sale of | 


Seized German dye and chemical patents, trade 
marks and copyrights to the Chemical Foundation 
in 1919 by the Alien Property Custodian, 
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at Oe ee ed chine guns 
escaped. ey had used_ma cia) 

—T, we Shallcross, G. W. Widdemer and Clarence 
Markham died in fall of a commercial plane at 
Philadelphia. E == 

Oct. 12—From the ‘treasure tower” of the chateau 
of the Due d’Aumale at Chantilly, now a national 
museum, burglars stole the rose diamond known 
as “the Grande Conde” and millions of francs 
worth of cther jewels formerly belonging to 
members of the French royal family. 

—aAn explosion wrecked the Watkins Glen (N. Y.) 
Nat'l Bank. The janitor was hurt. 

—The Czech Cabinet of Premier Czerny resigned 
and a Coalition one was formed by Anthony 
Svehla. 

—The Amer. Fed. of Labor Convention at Detroit 
rejected a resolution to recognize Soviet Russia 
and adopted the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee which attacked the Soviet regime “‘as the 
most unscrupulous, most anti-social, most men- 
acing institution in the world to-day.” 

Oct. 13—Edouard Herriot has resigned as President 
of the Radical Socialist Party of France. 

—The Jugo-Slav Cabinet resigned. 

—Col. George B. M. Harvey sold the North American 
Review to W. B. Mahoney. 

—2d Lieuts. H. R. Perra and W. H. Preston jr. of 

the Army Air Service Reserve, died in plane fall 

off Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

D. P. Davis, a Tampa, Fla., realty developer, was 

drowned on the way to Europe. 

—H. H. Topakyan, ex-Persian Consul General at 
Line died in 17-story fall from a Yale Club 

ow. 


MAIL ROBBERY AT ELIZABETH, N. J: 


Oct. 14—7 robbers in 2 stolen autos got $300,000 
in registered mail pouches at 6th St. and Eliza- 
beth Ave., Elizabeth, N. J., and with a machine 
gun killed John Enz, mail driver, and wounded 
his assistant, John Quinn, and motorcycle Police- 
man Javob Christman. _The bandits escaped 
though State troopers and police drew a cordon 
around the Watchung Mts. 

—tLord Oxford and Asquith resigned the leadership 
of the (British) Liberal Party. 

—The Hungarian Cabinet, headed by Count Beth- 
len, resigned. Bethlen formed a new Cabinet. 

—Because they say they cannot teach Italian in 
the schools in the Trentino, over 1,900 priests 
are on strike against the Govt. decree. 

—To Pres. Coolidge was presented a testimonial 
signed by 5,000,000 Poles expressing admiration 
for the American people. The message, bound in 
100 volumes, with a gold medal, the gift of the 
Polish people, was presented by Dr. Leopold 
Kotnowiski. 

—Because of anonymous threats, a Secret Service 
man is guarding the President’s son, John Cool- 
idge, at’ Amherst College, Mass. 

Oct. 15—Queen Marie of Roumania and her party, 
on the way to N. Y., were guests of honor on 
the Leviathan at Mrs. Woodrow Wiison’s birth- 
day party. 

—The Prussian Diet ratified the financial settle- 
ment between the State of Prussia and the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty by giving them $3,600,000 in 
cash and 167,000 acres of land formerly held by 
the family. A castle at Hamburg is set aside 
for the former Kaiser and his wife. 

—The Austrian Cabinet under Ramek resigned; 2 
new one, headed by. Ignatz Seipel, went in on 
Oct. 20. 

—1l11 were drowned when the steamer Guide sank 
In the St. Lawrence near Godbout. 

-—At Washington the U.S. won the first inter- 
national oratorical school contest when a jury 
of 5 judges awarded the palm of victory to Herbert 
Wenig of Los Angeles, Cal. His theme was ‘The 
Constitution,” the one with which he. won the 
third national oratorical contest in which students 
of the U. 8. were alone competitors in the same 
hall last spring. Second honors went to Jose 
Munoz-Cota of Mexico City, whose theme. was 
“Bolivar and the Latin-American Peoples,” 
while third place was won by Herbert Movan of 
Toronto, Can., whose oration dealt with ‘‘Canada’s 
Part in the New World.”’ 

—The chief clerk of the Mexican Congress and 2 
others were killed in a political row at Monterey. 

—Klass Everts, Norfolk diver, walked across the 
bottom of Hampton Roads from Qld Point Com- 
fort to the Norfolk naval base, 5 miles. He 
completed the jaunt in 2 hours and 41 minutes. 


Oct. 16—1,200 Chinese soldiers died when a troop 
ship blew up in the Yangtse River at Kiukiang. 
ble Los Angeles, anchored at 

N. J., after a trip to Detroit; she 
in 1634 hours and returned in 13 hours 5 


minutes. 

—vU. S. marines have been called out to protect 
the mails. 

—At Memphis, Tenn., J. R. Beauchamp, former 
Vice Pres. of the Union and Planters Bank and 
Trust Co., was sentenced in Federal court to 5 
years’ imprisonment on his plea of nolo contendere 
to a charge of misappropriation of more than 
$1,000,000 of the bank’s funds. He was fined 
$5,000. William Pharr, who entered a similar 
plea to a charge of aiding and abetting mis- 
application of funds, was sentenced to 434 years’ 
imprisonment and fined $5,000. 

—Mexican robbers killed J. E. Spriggs of Phoenix, 
Ariz., at Culiacan, Sinaloa, and got his payroll. 
Oct. 17—Brooklyn robbers got $15,000 in jewels 
from the wife of ex-U. S. Sen. W. M. Calder, 
her daughter, Mrs. R. C. Lee, and Mrs. William 
Harlow. They held the women prisoners in the 
Calder auto, then dumped them out and fled 

in the car, later abandoned. 

—Mrs. Clara I. Cunningham, Rep. candidate for 
State Treasurer of Nevada, was killed in an auto 
accident near Elko. # 

—At Barnstable, Mass., Douglas I. McKay, former 
Deputy Police Commissioner of N. Y. City, was 
found guilty of driving while under the influence 
of liquor and of reckless driving by a Superior 
Court jury. He was found not guilty of man- 
slaughter’ and paid a $200 fine imposed on the 

two counts. 


QUEEN MARIE ARRIVES IN NEW YORK. 


Oct. 18—Queen Marie of Roumania, her son Prince 
Nicholas, and her daughter, Princess Heana, and 
suite, arrived at N. Y. City from Europe on-the 
Leviathan, were officially welcomed at the City 
Hall, and went to Washington on a special train. 

—Mrs. J. J. Walker, wife of the Mayor of N. Y. City, 
called at Berlin on Pres. Von Hindenburg—the 
first woman to be received officially by the German 
Chief Executive. 

—Bank robbers got $75,000 at Dowagiac, Mich. 

—The ‘‘Wets’” won the Norwegian referendum on 
the present prohibition law. 

Oct. 1 Queen Marie of Roumania laid a. wreath 
on the tomb of the unknown American soldier, at 
Arlington, (Va.) National Cemetery, lunched at 
Mt. Vernon, made, with her royal suite, a formal 
call on President Coolidge, which was returned, 
and the royal party attended a state dinner in 
their honor at the ite House. [ 

—At London, manifesto signed by many prominent 
men -in banking and commerce in 16 countries, 
ne the U. 8., was issued. It is an appeal 
for the lowering of tariff barriers. 

—The British Imperial conference opened at Loudon. 

—At Albany, the amendment which the N. Y. 
Municipal Assembly attempted to make in the 
city charter whereby former Mayor John F. Hylan 
would have been eligible for a pension was declared 
invalid by the Court of Appeals, affirming the 
lower courts. The decision affects 100 other 
office holders who retired. 

Oct. 20—The Roumanian Queen and party left 
Washington, visited the Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, lunched at Baltimore, and returned to N. Y. 
City where they were the guests of the Society of 
the Friends of Roumania. 


HURRICANE STRIKES HAVANA. 


—A hurricane killed over 600. at Havana and other 
places in Cuba, destroying houses, sinking over 100 
vessels, leveling the Maine monument, and wreck- 
ing the U. S. Embassy at Havana. The injured 
numbered 9,000; 6,500 families were made home- 
less. Batabano, and 9 other towns were destroyed. 
Of the dead, 200 were at Havana, 100 at Maria- 
nao. Loss of sugar cane is estimated at $18,- 
000,000. On the Isle of Pines, 40 were killed. 

—Miami was touched by the edge of the storm, and 
16 were hurt. 

—The British navy sloop Valerian, sank south of 
Bermuda; 84 were lost. 

—The British freighter Eastway sank also with 
loss of 23 lives. 

—At Hamburg, Mrs. James J. Walker, wife of New 
York’s Mayor, flung a bottle of German champagne 
against the bow of the 21,000-ton Hamburg- 
American liner New York at the launching of the 
steamship. 

—Emma Goldman and her husband, James Colton, 
a British coal miner, have arrived at Montreal, 
Canada, from Europe. 

Oct. 21—The Roumanian Queen and royal party 
visited the N. Y. Public Library, and lunched at 
noon with the Chamber of Commerce. They 
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went to Philadelphia, where the Queen received a 
golden key to the city. The party worshipped at 
a Roumanian Greek Orthodox Church, dined with 
Mayor Kendrick and distinguished company, and 
then witnessed dancing at the Sesqui-Centennial 
grounds. 

—tThe Soviet Government has expelled H. D. Ander- 
son, an American Y. M. C. A. Secretary in charge 
of physical education in Moscow, and also confis- 
cated his property. 

—Beam wireless service was begun, between Montreal 
and London. ; 

Oct. 22—Three early morning earthquakes rattled 
San Francisco, and central and northern California. 

—The Roumanian Queen and party returned to N. Y. 
City, lunched at the Bankers Club, visited Colum- 
bia University, St. Luke’s Hospital, and the Y. W. 
C. A., and dined with the Iron ard Steel Institute. | 
The Queen talked there over the radio. 

—At Potsdam, Germany, Princess Sophie Charlotte 
of Prussia received an absolute divorce from Prince 
rary BUS the second son of ex-Kaiser 

é 


EARTHQUAKE IN ARMENIA. 


—An earthquake which shook the whole of the Ar- 
menian Republic, killed or buried alive more than 
400 persons in and around Leninakan, formerly 
Alexandropol. Half of the city was destroyed and 
hardly a building escaped damage. At Leninakan 
15 died. The whole town of Karaklis, where the 
Near East Relief had an agricultural school, and 
the villages of Boyardur and Daarli were entirely 
razed; 100,000 are homeless. 

—The proposed referendum on a five-cent fare can- 
not go on the ballot in the coming N. Y. City elec- 
tion, the Court of Appeals decided. But the tri- 
bunal upheld the placing on the ballot of the State- 
wide referendum on whether Congress shall be 
memorialized to permit each State to decide for 
itself what constitutes intoxicating liquor. 

Oct. 23—Queen Marie of. Roumania, became a 
Colonel in the New York National Guard. She 
received a silver sword and her commission at the 
106th Regiment Armory in Brooklyn, where she 
reviewed the regiment. 

—The Panama President signed a law prohibiting 
the immigration of Chinese, Japanese, Turks, 
Syrians, East Indians, Dravidians and negroes 
of the West Indies and Guiana whose original 
lenguage is not Spanish. 

—At Moscow, Leon Trotsky and Leon Kameneff 
were ousted from the political bureau of the Com- 
munist Party. Gregory Zinovieff was expelled 
from the Third Communist International. 

—Luisa ‘Tetrazzini, 52, opera. soprano, wed Pietro 
Vernati, 32, at Florence, Italy. 

—Judge Webster Thayer at Dedham, Mass:, denied 
a new trial to Nicola Sacco and Bartclomeo Van- 
zetti, convicted of the murder of a paymaster and 
a guard at South Braintree in 1920. 

—Prof. FE. W. Roessler, and Assistant Principal of 
the High School of Commerce N. Y. City; his wife, 
Mrs. Nellie L. Roessler, a teacher of Latin in the 
Wadleigh High School, and Miss Dorothy Leitman, 
20, were killed when their auto.was struck by the 
Pittsfield Express on the Harlem Division of the 
Central at a grade crossing, Golden’s Bridge, N. Y. 

—The sesquicentennial anniversary of the arrival in 
America of the Polish patriots, Pulaski and Kos- 
ciusko, to help the Colonies in the Revolutionary 
War was celebrated at N. Y. City. 

Oct. 24—Queen Marie attended Calvary P. FE. 
Church, at N. Y. City. At a reception by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Nelson Morris, the Queen gave away 
48 of her own compositions in her own hand- 
writing—each an apostrophe to one of the States, 

—At Marion, [ll.,°W. O. Potter, former City Judge 
and State Senator and until four months ago 
Federal District Attorney for Mlinois, killed his 
wife, two daughters and two granddaughters, and 
en committed suicide by drowning himself in a 
cistern. 


PRESIDENT’S POWER OF REMOVAL. 


Oct. 25—The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 3, in decision 
read by Chief Justice Taft, upheld the President, 
in the exclusive power to remove executive officers 
from their position. The decision was returned in 
the Myers postmastership case arising in Oregon. 
The Court ruled that the President—in this in- 
stance the late President Wilson—has authority 
to dismiss Myers irrespective of the act of 1876, 
which provided for removal of the first three 
classes of postmasters “by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.’”’ The decision rendered 
the act of 1876 void and likewise invalidated 
other statutes which tended to curtail the power 
of the President to order removals from office. 
Three members of the court—Associate Justice 
McReynolds. Holmes and Brandeis—dissented. 
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the Pursuit Group, Selfridge Field,’ Mich.,. was 
killed while playing the part of a German aviator 
for a motion picture. 

—Belgium has contracted for a loan of $100,000,000 
and has stabilized the Belgian frane at. 174.30 to 
the pound, 36 to the dollar; and there is a new 
monetary unit, the belga, based on gold, equalin: 
35 to the pound and 7.20 to the dollar. The belga 
will be used in foreign trade only. - All decrees 
relating to the operation have been signed by the 


g. 

—Queen Marie and party left N. Y. City, on their 
transcontinental tour. At West Point she re 
ceived the military cadets; at Buffalo she was 
the guest at a public bea aba by that city. 

—The Shah of Persia escaped uninjured when an 
automobile which was escorting him on a tour of 
the Province of Manzandaran was blown up near 
Damavend. Several officers were killed and two 
injured. The automobile was arms, 
ammunition and bombs. 

—A fifteen minute gale did $1,000,000 damage in 
and around N. Y. City, killing 3, and sinking the 
freight steamer, G, F. Brady, in the Hudson off 
Irvington. 

Oct. 26—The Roumanian Queen and party saw 
Niagara Falls and were welcomed at Toronto, Can. 

—Mrs. Bertha Washauer, 50, and her daughter, 
Dorothy, 32, leaped to death from a window of the 
Hotel Martha Was ton, N. City. 

—At Toledo, O., Mrs. George W, Alden, 47, was 
shot to death at her home, and Miss Lily D. Croy, 
26, a School teacher, was beaten to death and crim- 
inally assaulted in a lot. Both crimes were laid 

. te a maniac slugger. 

—At Herrin, Ill., two camps of armed men, one 
using an armored truck, 26 men and 12 machine 
guns, were disclosed after William McQuay and 
Ward Jones had been found shot to death. 

Oct. 27—The grave of Mrs, Bleanor R. Mills, former 
choir singer in the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, New Brunswick, N. J., who with her rector, 
the. Rev. Dr. Edward W. Hall, was_murdered 
Sept. 14, 1922, was opened in the Van Lieuw 
Cemetery in North Brunswick, N. J. An autopsy 
showed the tongue was torn or cut out after 
death, it is stated. 

—Navy Day was celebrated at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard with the formal laying of the keel of the first 
“treaty cruiser,”” the 10,000-ton Pensacola. 
Signalized the resumption of ship-building opera- 
tions at the local navy base since their suspension 
ae 1921, as.a result of the Washington Arms Con- 
erence. 

Oct. 28—Army engineers have decided to report 
against the proposal to construct an all-American 
ship canal across the State of New York to connect 
the Great Lakes with ,the Atlantic by way of the 
Hudson River. 

—The Queen of Roumania was officially received 
in the capital of the Dominion of Canada with 
regal pomp and ceremony in the name of the 
of England, the Dominion of Canada, the Province 
of Ontario and the City of Ottawa. 

—Bishop T. A. Seott of the Church of England 
Mission was captured by bandits near Wulaihsien, 
Shantung Province, China. 


LIQUOR SEIZURES AT SEA, 


Cct. 29—The U.S, Court at N. Y. City, has ordered 
that 5,000 cases of Canadian Club whisky, valued 
at $350,000, seized in Oct., 1924, from the 196-ton 
British trawler Frederick B. fourteen miles off 
Monmouth Beach, N. J., be returned to their 
owner at St. Pierre and Miquelon, French Islands 
off the coast of Newfoundland. ‘The U. 8. Govt. 
also has guaranteed safe conduct to the trawler. 
Indictments against the crew were dismissed. 
Judge Winslow held that under decisions rendered 
by the U. S. Circuit Court.of Appeals in the casés 
against the steamships Sagatin and Diamantina, 
also seized beyond the twelve-mile limit the seizure 
of the Frederick B. was illegal. 

—At Marrakech, Morocco, splendor surrounded the 
wedding ceremonies which united Mulai Idriss 
son of the Sultan of Morocco, to the daughter of 
El Glaowi Pasha of Marrakech. 

—A jury in the U. S. Court at Oklahoma City, con- 
victed W, K. Hale and John Ramsay of slaying 
Henry Roan, an Osage Indian, who was shot to 
death, the Government charged, so that Hale 
could collect $25,000 insurance which he carried 
on the Indian’s life. 
tences. 

Oct. 30—The mummified body of King Tutankh- 
amen has been rewrapped in its original shroud, 
put back in the coffin, and lowered into the sar- 
cophagus. 

—Mexico has banned negro immigration. 

—The Prince of Wales opened the Canadian Stu- 
dents Hostel at Paris. 


The jury imposed life sen- 
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Oct. 25—At San Antonio,Tex., Cadet C. M. Wisely of } —9 coal miners died in 
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explosion at Nanticoke, Pa. 

—Lieut. F. H. Conant, jr., died in navy hydroplane 
fall in the Chesapeake Bay, north of Norfolk, 

Oct 31—At Bologna, Tals » Premier 
escaped death by a fraction of an inch when a 
bullet fired point-blank at him by an 18-year-old 
boy, Antea Zamboni, son of a Bologna printer, cut 
in two the sash of the Order of St, Lazarus which 
he was wearing and pierced his coat. The bullet 
left the Premier unscathed. The crowd fell upon 
the would-be assassin and kilied him before the 

olice could interefere. 

—James (Killer) Cunniffe, wanted for the murder 
of Frank Kearney and his son Robert, near New 
Brunswick, N. J., early in October, and the $300,- 
000 robb of a mail truck and the murder of the 
driver at Elizabeth a few days later, was killed 
in an apartment at Detroit, after a row over the 
division of money. Cunniffe's slayer, W. J. Olsen, 
and a woman companion from Elizabeth, were 
killed by the police; patrolman E. Jones was killed; 
over $7,000 was found in the apartment. Olsen 
was identified as William Crowley of N. Y. City. 

Nov. 1—A person who violates a State Prohibition 
law may be prosecuted in-State courts as well as in 
Federal courts for the same offense, without in- 

i the constitutional rule against double 
jeopardy, the U. S. Supreme’ Court ruled in a 
case reaching it on appeal from a decision of the 
La. Supreme Court. 

—Queen Marie talked with North Dakota farmers, 
Saw a rodeo at Medora, and at Mandan was 
adopted into the Sioux Nation of Indians as a 
“war woman.” 

—WNaval ensign Henry Harrison died in leap fromn a 
falling plane into the bay at Pensacola, Fla. 

Nov. 2—Governor A. E, Smith (New York) was 
re-elected; Supreme Court Justice Robert F. Wag- 
ner was elected U. 8. Senator to succeed James W. 
Wadsworth, jr.; the Republicans hold — both 
branches of the Legislature; the Prohibition 
referendum won overwhelmingly. ; 

—In Mass., U.S. Senator William M. Butler, Chair- 
man of the Rep. Nat’l. Committee, was defeated 
by ex-Senator David I. Walsh. For results in 
detail in all the States see Elections in Index. 

—Violent demonstrations throughout Italy against 
anti-Fascisti have led to the death and injury of 
many persons; 12 newspapers have suspended. 

—Near Brookville, N. ¥.,; Mrs. Fairman R. Dick, 
the former Gladys Roosevelt, a cousin of the late 

ident, was killed when her mount crashed 
at a fence at the meet of the Meadow Brook Club 
and she was thrown over the horse’s head. Her 
neck was broken by the fall. 

—-William Smith, born on Jan. 8, 1801, and reputed 
to be the oldest man in the British Empire, died 
at his home in Bromara, County Down, Ireland. 

—Jewels valued at $300,000 were stolen from the 
home of M. C. Taylor, E. 70th St., N. Y. City. 

Nov. 3—-Warden Peter A. Fallon of the Tombs 
(City Prison), N. Y. City, and Jeremiah Murphy, 
a keeper, were shot to death in a fight with 3 
prisoners who were attempting to escape—Oliver 
Glantz, alias Berg, alias burke, 38, of Chicago, 
Maiden Lane diamond robber; Hyman Amberg, 
22, of Brooklyn, alleged slayer of Aaron Rodak, 
a Manhattan jeweler; and Michael (‘Red’) 
McKenna, 29, of Brooklyn, charged with killing 
a Reid Ice Cream Co. employee in a Harlem hold- 
up. The battle took place in the prison yard. It 
ended when Glantz and Amberg, wounded, killed 
themselves. McKenna also shot himself in the 
head and died the next day. 

—53 mep were trapped in a caye-in at an iron ore 
mine near Ishpeming, Mich. 

—Queen Marie dedicated, at Maryhill, Wash., 4 
fine arts museum founaed by Samuel Hill, The 
royal party were welcomed at Portland, Ore. 

—English race track bookmakers have struck on 
account of the new tax on bets. 

—Naval Ensign Hickory Floed died in an sir plane 
collision, Pensacola, Fla. 


HALL-MILLS MUKDER TRIAL, 


—Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall and her brothers, 
Henry Stevens and Willie Stevens, were put to 
trial, at Somerville, N. J., charged with the murder 
of Mrs. Eleanor R. Mills, whose body with that 
of the Rev. Edward W. Hall, rector of St. John the 
Evangelist P. E. Church, New Brunswick, N. J., 
was found shot to.death on the evening of Sept. - 
14, 1922, in a country lane near New Brunswick. 
Hall was husband of the first, named defendant, 
whose cousin, Henry de la Bruyere Carpender, was 
also under indictment charged with murder. rs. 
Hall, and Henry and Willie Stevens were acquitted 
by the jury on Dec. 3. The other indictments 
charging the defendants with the murder of the 
Rey. E, W. Hall, were dismissed by the Court on 
Dec. 4, and Mrs. Hall, the Stevenses and Carpender 
were set free. 7 
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Nov. 3—Roscoe Brunner, wealthy former Chairman of Nov. 9—The Italian Chamber sitting ‘in extraor- 


Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd.; and his wife, Mrs. 
Ethel Brunner, were found shot dead in Green 
Cottage, Roehampton, the London home of their 
daughter, Princess de Liechtenstein. 

—The British steamship, Loyal Citizen, Baltimore 
for Brazil, and last heard from Sept. 14, near 
Bermuda, is posted at Lloyd’s, London, as missing. 

Nov. 4—Princess Astrid, a niece of the King of 
Sweden, and Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium 
were married at Stockholm by the Mayor of that 
city. The Roman Catholic ceremony uniting the 
couple was gone through with on Nov. 10 at 
Brussels. 

oan Marie and party were welcomed at Seattle, 

ash. 

—Mme. Alexandra Kollontai, Soviet Russia’s woman 
diplomat, who has been appointed Minister to 
Mexico, has been barred from entry to the U. S. on 
her way to her post, the American Consul General 
in Berlin refusing to visa her passport. 

—Mrs. Neil B. Bostwick, an American writer, shot 
herself to death, at Paris. } 
—Facing an impeachment trial Ui da U.S. Senate, 
Federal Judge George W. English of the Eastern 
District of Illinois resigned. His resignation, 
presented by his counsel, E. C. Kramer of St. 
Louis, and recommended by the House managers 
for the impeachment trial as accomplishing the 
purpose of the impeachment findings, was accepted 

iby President Coolidge. 

—Col. Francisco Macia, former Spanish Deputy 
and leader of the abortive Catalonian independence 
movement, was surprised in the mountains near 
the Spanish border and was arrested with his 
general staff by French secret service agents. 
Machine gunes, rifles and thousands of rounds of 
ammunition were discovered in the cellar of the 
villa, which is near the little village of Prats de 
Beelto in the French province of Pyrenees-Orient- 
ales. 


Nov. 5—For nearly a minute, Managua and most of 
Nicaragua trembled in the worst earthquake for 
28 years. A number of persons were killed and 
many injured, while the property damage is 
estimated at $4,000,000. The worst damage was 
done at Leon, northwest of Managua, where 
80 per cent. of the houses sustained damage 
and many of them were totally destroyed. The 
towers of the old cathedral fell to the ground 
and all the walls were badly cracked. In Managua 
about 50 per cent. of the houses show damage. 

—A landslide near Perevia, Colombia, blocked the 
River Otun, killing 100- 

—The Italian Cabinet approved and decreed the 
death penalty for any one attempting the life of 
the sovereign or the head of the state, or any one 
guilty of treason, espionage or armed rebellion; 
dissolution of all parties, associations or organiza- 
tions carrying on activity against the Fascist 
regime, with imprisonment for any one attempting 
to reconstitute such parties, associations or organ~ 
izations after their dissolution, and imprisonment 
for any one belonging to them. 

—A typhoon swept over the Philippine provinces 
of Luzon and Samar, killing 300, destroying 1,000 
houses, railway tracks, and ships. 

Noy. 6—Federal Prohibition agents raided the 
County Clerk’s office at Chicago, captured some 
bottled booze and arrested several clerks. 

—The will of Eugene V. Debs, Socialist leader, 
leaving his $15,000 estate to his widow, was filed 
at Terre Haute, Ind. 

—Bootleggers shot to death Mayor Jeff Stone at 
Colp, near Herrin, Ill., and John Milroy. Machine 
guns were used. 

—Fire destroyed the prison and other buildings in 
East Garden, Canton, China, killing 50 convicts 
in chains. 

Nov. 7—The Red Army and 500,000 workers marched 
at Moscow yp Be res ma fone: of the Soviet 
Government’s foundation by nin. 

—Poland decreed regulations punishing without trial 
newspapers that print attacks on the Government 
or its officers. Ha Oe 

—-Greek elections resulted in the Republicans getting 
145 of the 287 seats in the National Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Nov. ra ek Marie and party visited Glacier 
National Park. 

—The auiion of ‘ies ee de Beaupre, Quebec, 
Can. was destroy y fire. 

—The first electric ferryboat in N. Y. harbor, the 
Governor Moore, began to ply on the North River, 
between 23d St., Manhattan, and Weehawken, 


N. J. 

—Two army aviators, Lieut. Kenyon M. Hegardt and 
Leiut. H. W. Downing, were killed when their 
airplane crashed into a ridge on South Mountain, 

Bi. 


dinary session approved re-establishment of the 
death penalty and a proposal to unseat Com- 
munists and members of the so-called Aventine 
Opposition, which more than two and a half years. 
ago abandoned the Chamber as a protest against 
the killing of Matteotti. Of the 396 Deputies, 
384 are Fascists. 

Nov. 10—At Manila, P. I., Gov. Gen. Leonard Wood 
issued an executive order announcing that hereafter 
the duties and powers heretofore exercised by the 
Board of Control will be exercised solely by the 
Governor General. The Board of Control is com- 
prised of the Governor General, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of the Insular 
Legislature. 

—A _tornado destroyed a school house at La Plata, 
Md., and killed 16 children. 

—The Hon. Vincent Massey was appointed Canadian 
Minister to Washington at the Cabinet Council, 
the first in history. 

—The U. 8. Senate met as a Court of Impeachment, 
and adjourned to Dec. 13, without acting on the 
impeachment of Federal Judge G. W. English, who 
has resigned. 

—Princeton severed athletic relations with Harvard. 
The Board of Athletic Control of Princeton Uni- 
versity voted unanimously against holding further 
competitions with the Cambridge institution. 

—Men masked as cowboys shot and burned to death 
3 negroes, one a woman, 25 miles from Houston, 


‘ex. 

Nov. 11—President Coolidge, dedicating the $2,000,-" 
000 Liberty memorial. for World War heroes at 
Kansas City, Mo., told an audience of 175,000 
in his Armistice Day address, he does not intend 
to ask the Senate to modify its conditions for 
American adherence to the World Court. Queen 
Marie and party reached the city in the evening, 
after the President and Mrs. Coolidge had left. 

—Countess Catherine Karolyi, wife of Count Michael 
Karolyi of Hungary, who was refused admission 
to this country in Oct., 1925, by Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, formally dismissed her manda- 
mus suit against Mr. Kellogg in the Circuit Court 
of the Dis. of Col. 
treal, Can. 

Nov, 12—Joseph wae Cannon, 90, ex-Speaker of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, 46 years in 
Congress, died at his home, Danville, Ill. 

—The Hungarian Assembly passed a bill reducing 
the House of Lords to 240 members, half elective. 


MARLBOROUGH MARRIAGE ANNULMENT. 


—The marriage of the Duke of Marlborough and the 
former Consuelo Vanderbilt of New York, in 1895, 
has been annuled by the Roman Catholie Diocesan 
Court of Southwick, according to a ‘semi-official 
statement given out at the Vatican. The semi- 
official statement says the annulment was granted 
first by the Southwick Court and was then con- 
firmed by the Holy Rota Tribunal in July of this 
year, and that the interested parties were notified 
at the beginning of August. 

—Bank robbers got $140,000 at La Porte, Ind.; 
$24,000 at Chicago; $35,000 at West Philadelphia; 
at Minot, N. D. cashier H. N. Peterson was killed 
but no money was taken. 

—Vassar college has dropped compulsory chapel. 

—Marie Weber, a girl baby of Roumanian descent 
was christened as the godchild of Queen Marie in 
the Queen’s presence in the chapel of St. Louis 
University. The Queen was welcomed at St. 
Louis with a parade. 

—Tewfik Rushdi Bey, the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
met Georges Tchitcherin, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, at Odessa for a conference. 

—Gov. A. E. Smith and Mayor Walker, helped the 
Sesquicentennial at Philaaelphia celebrate New 
York day. j 

Nov. 13—Chicago Communists gathered at the City 
Hall in a demonstration against Queen Marie, 

They were too late. 


The Countess is now at Mon- 


after her official welcome. 
The police suppressed them. 

—Communistic revolts have broken out in West 
Java, many aistrict native chiefs have been killed 
and railroads have been torn up and telegraph 
wires cut. 

—Fire destroyed, at Albany, N, Y., Wolfert’s Roost, 
the home of the late Senator David B. Hill. 

—The Missouri State memorial to Champ Clark, 
Speaker U. S. House of Representatives, was 
dedicated at OwUES Green. 

—Mexico is opening lay schools in buildings at- 
tached to Roman Catholic churches. 


QUEEN OF ROUMANIA CALLED HOME. 


Nov. 14—The King of Roumania cabled to Queen 
Marie, at Chicago, to be home by Christmas. 
On Nov. 17, she received a cable regarding the 
King’s illness and arranged to sail from New 
Yerk Nov. 24. 
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Nov. 14—The Liberal Church of Denver,Col.,ordained 
William Ben Collins as “Bishop of Righteous 
Hell.” Officials of the church declared that the 
ordination took place as the result of a rising ten- 


dency in this country to abolish hell. A rejuven- | 


ated hell, they said, was necessary for the direction 
of human conduct. 

—At South Torrington, Wyo., Rev. J. B. Minort, 
45, pastor of the Baptist Church, killed his wife, 
and 4 of his 5 children. He then committed suicide. 

—A tablet was dedicated at Carthay, Cal., in memory 
of “Snowshoe” Thompson, who for 13 winters 
carried on his back through the snowbound passes 
of the high Sierras the mail business of Califor- 
nia to and from the East before the advent of the 
railroad. ; 

—Adolfo Diaz was inaugurated President of Nic- 
aragua. 

—James Tricker jumped to death from the Delaware 
River bridge, at Philadelphia. 

—In the Bulgarian communal elections the Govern- 
ment was defeated in Sofla and in other large 
towns, but won more than half the seats in the 
rural districts. The vote is favorable to the 
opposition. 

Wov. 15—The American principle of limiting and 
carefully scrutinizing its immigrants from Europe 
has been carried out in a plan adopted b: 
Imperial Conference at London for the distri- 
pution of the empire's population, mainly in 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

_~ Queen Marie inspected the steel mills, at Gary, Ind. 

—At Rio Janeiro, Washington Luis, former Presi- 
dent of the State of Sao Paulo, was inaugurated 

_ a8 President of Brazil at a joint session of Congress. 

+At Chicago, State Senator Lowell B. Mason and 
Maj. Percy Owen, former Prohibition Director 
of Illinois, were found not guilty by a Federal 
juty on charges of conspiracy to violate the Pro- 
hibition law. 

Nov. 16—The N. Y. State Court of Appeals upheld 
the Martin Anti-Stock Fraud Law. 

—The former Maharajah of Indore, India, who 
abdicated after the flight from his palace of a 
nautch dancer, is at Salt Lake City, on a tour of 
the United States. 

Pirates near Swatow, China, seized, robbed and 
set afire the British steamer, Sunning; 10 of the 
robbers were killed and the crew saved the ship. 

Teer Horthy dissolved the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, 

—Queen Marie, at Chicago, radioed that she came to 
America to put Roumania on the map. | 

Nov. 17—Queen Marie and party left Chicago and 
went to Indianapolis, Princess Ileana, motoring 
there, sidewiped a truck in a snowstorm, and 
narrowly escaped death. 

—Broadway began the celebration of the tercente- 
nary of the founding of N. Y. City. 

—The Danish Supreme Court in a decision declared 
draw poker and stud poker unlawful, 

Maj. Brown, admitting he was one of those who, 
on Aug. 27 last, lynched a negro, Dave Wright, 
was sentenced by the court at Douglas, Ga., to 
life imprisonment; 8 others of the lynchers who 
confessed got sentences of 4 to 20 years, 

Nov. 18—Queen Marie was welcomed at Louisville, 
and at midnight left for N. Y., on her special train, 
canceling the rest of the tour, 

—The new $2,000,000 building of the N. Y. Acad. 
Seep meinen) 5th Ave. and 103d St., was dedi- 
cated. 

Nov, 19—An oil explosion tore apart a Norwegian 
tanker, in dry dock at Sparrow Point, Baltimore, 
and killed several of the crew. 

—Acting for the first time under specific authority 
vested in him unde: the Packers and Stock Yards 
act, passed five years ago, Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine decided that commission rates charged in 
the Omaha stock yards were excessive and ordered 
68 commission merchants to lower their rates in 
the face of a demand for increases. 

—<A derailed freight car ripped into a fast passenger 
train near Rawnmarsh, England, and killed 8. 

—Policeman E. P. Byrns was killed, and his partner, 
F. A. Daszkiewiez, fatally wounded, in trying to 
arrest 4 men in stolen auto on Hicks St., Brooklyn. 
One of the men was caught. 


DOMINIONS DECLARED AUTONOMOUS. 


Nov. 20—The Imperial Conference, at London, has 
approved the report of its Imperial Relations 
ommittee, recommending to the King and to 
Parliament that the King's title be changed to 
“George V., by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas King. Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India, ‘His eliminates from the present title 
Ten the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 


The conference also favors making all parts of the 


the | 


kingdom equal; each state to conduct its own 
foreign affairs and sign treaties; the King to be 
the supreme head, represented directly by Gover- 
nors-General. : as er a Bo 
—Queen Marie arrived at N. Y. City, and wen 
xedo, N. ¥. Prince Nicolas visited the Ford 
auto plants at Detroit and Dearborn; he saw a 
football game at Ann Arbor. : 

—Pope Pius condemns the alleged persecution of the 
Catholic Church and_ individual Catholics” in 
Mexico by the Calles Government and its agents 
in an encyclical addressed to the Bishops through- 
out the world. 

—At Elizabethtown, N. Y., Mrs. Fannie So was 
sentenced to not less than 20 years in prison for 
the murder of her husband, Henry Soper, Deputy 
Sheriff of Bouquet. 

—H. C. Anderson jumped to death from a window 
near the top of the Washington (D. C,) Monu- 
ment, 504 feet, 

—The Cal. State Parole Board fixed the sentence 
of Norman Selby (Kid McCoy) at 24 years on four 
separate charges, due to the killing of Mrs. Theresa 
Mors, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 21—A new Chilean Cabinet was formed, 
headed by Manuel Rivas-Vieuna, Ind. Liberal 
Deputy. 

—The Russian Grand Duke Dimitri married, at 
Biarritz, France. Miss Audrey Emery, of Cincinnati. 

—Queen Marie, with Gen. J. J. Pershing, visited the 
World War Wounded Veterans’ Dug Out at N. Y. 
City and returned to Tuxedo. 

—St.. Matthew’s. Lutheran Church, N. ¥. City, 
Convent.Avenue and West 145th Street, held a 
special service to celebrate the 262d anniversary 
of the congregation and the twentieth anniversary 
of the opening of the present structure on Wash- 
ington Heights. This is the oldest Lutheran’ 
ehurch in America. It was chartered in. 1664 
and originally stood where Trinity Episcopal 
Church now stands. 

Nov. 22—The Reorganization Committee bid in, 
at auction, at Butte, Mont., for $140,000,000, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, sold 
by order of the U. §. Court, , 

—The German barkentine Carmen, from Hamburg, 
dropped anchor off the Statue of Liberty following 
her seizure 140.miles off Ambrose Lightship. by 
the U. S. Coast Guard destroyer McCall. Govern- 
ment men who were aboard the German vessel 
said she had a cargo of 100,000 cases of Scoéch 
whiskey. Later the ship was released and con- 
voyed back to sea, 

—The U, S. Supreme Court ruled that any auto- 
mobile carrying liquor.on which tax had not been 
paid could be seized and forfeited to the Govern- 
went ever if the owner was innocent of wrongful 

nt, 

—The same court upheld municipal zoning - of 
business and residence property. 

—Queen» Marie visited the grave of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, N. ¥., and returned to 
Tuxedo. ‘ 

Noy. 23—The Federal Trade Commission has no 
jurisdiction over ‘‘the control and ownership of 
properties, physical assets and businesses’ of 
interstate corporations, the U. S. Supreme Court 
held, in an opinion involving Sections 7 and 11 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust act. 

—The same court upheld the Mass. Daylight 
Saving Law. 

Deciding a case irom Washington State, the 
court held that when a liquor-laden automobile 
is taken in under the Prohibition law, the Goyern- 
ment cannot later invoke the drastic provisions 
of the old Internal Revenue laws in such 2 way as 
to deprive innocent owners of the vehicle, such as 
automobile. companies gelling on the instalment 
wien of all right to seek restoration of their prop- 


y. , 

Gregory Zinovieff (Soviet Russian) has resigned as 
President of the Communistic pa CA 

—10 died in gas explosion in coal mine near Leth- 
ene rece tted the Standard Ov 

Queen Marie visite e Standard Oil refinery. at 
Bayonne, N. J., and the Edison bite at 'N. Y City. 
The police | seized incendiary circulars issued 
secretly by Roumanian Reds denouncing the 

weep 8 Smourderer ot peasants. ‘ 

—. er resign ‘Ss 
to the United States. 5 i 8 ene. Sea paaee or 

Nov. 24—-At Hazleton, Pa., 5 of the 6 men entombed 
nine days by a flood in the Tonthicken Mine 
Ke as high Valley Coal Company were taken 


—Queen Marie and her party left N. Y. City on the 
Berengaria, bound for Bucharest, 
“Tan lualo-Greek trade accord was signed at 


i 


8ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY REPORT. 

Nov. 24—Deepening the St. Lawrence waterway route 
from Montreal west so as to provide access from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic by a twenty-five foot 
channel is feasible, and the route could be canalized 
for both navigation and power development, ac- 
cording to the form of improvement, at costs 
vucying from $350,000,000 to $650,000,000, the 
joint Board of Engineers of the United States and 
Canada appointed to examine the project decided 
in its report, made public at the War Department. 

—The Finnish Cabinet under. Kallio resigned. 

—A landslide killed 20 near Nice, France. 

Noy. 25—Tornadoes in Arkansas, So. Car., 
La., Tenn., Miss., Tex. and Va. killed 82. 
ineluded 46 in Ark., 16 in La., and 10 in Miss. 

—A flooded tunnel at Orinda, Cal., killed 14 workmen. 

—The annulment by the Roman Catholie Church 
of the marriage of the Duke of Marlborough and 
the former Consuelo Vanderbilt, solemnized in 
St. Thomas's P. E. Church, N. ¥., in 1895, was 
declared to be “‘an unwarrantable intrusion and 
an impertinence, a discredit to the Christian 
Church and an injury to religion” by Bishop 
William T. Manning, in a message to the Diocese 
of New York, delivered at the Thanksgiving 
rath service in the Cathedral of St. John the 

vine. 
The Right Rev. John J. Dunn, Auxiliary Bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New York, 
replying to Bishop Manning’s protest, in a state- 
ment issued, argued that the right of the Catholic 
Church to pass judgment in this particular instance 
is derived ‘from her Divine Founder to counsel 
the followers of Christ in matters of conscience.” 

—President and Mrs. Coolidge observed Thanks- 
giving by attending church in the morning and 
dining on turkey at the White House—a dinner 
shared by 3 guests—Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Stearns of Boston and Attorney General Sargent. 

—The Mexican Chamber of Deputies passed the 
regulations to Article 180 of the Constitution 
granting the permission to the foreign colonies to 
have foreign clergymen to conduct their religious 
services for 6 years. 

$28,500 FOR GWINNETT AUTOGRAPH. 

Nov. 26—At N. Y. City, an autograph of Button 
Gwinnett, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from Georgia, was. sold at. auction for 
$28,500 to Dr. A. 8. W. Rosenbach. 

Nov. 27—The White Star Line has been bought by 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., reported 
price, £7,000,000. 

—At London, Alfonso Smith,grandson of the Canadian 
railway magnate, was acquitted of the murder of 
John Adam Derham, rink hockey player. 

—Bank robbers got $52,000 at Defiance, O. 

—Vesuvius volcano, near Naples, Italy, is in spec- 
tacular eruption. 

—At Williamsburg, Va., a.memorial auditorium 
on the campus of the College of William and Mary, 
where 150 years ago fifty Virginians founded the 
first Greek letter society. in the world, was dedi- 
eated by scholars and educators, philanthropists, 
professional men and labor leaders as the shrine 
of the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity in America. 

—lItaly and Albania, signed at Rome, a treaty of 
friendship and arbitration. 

Nov. 28—A uniformed Fascist in a passing street 
car at Berlin, Germany, shot at but missed Paul 
Loebe, President of the Reichstag. 

—Retention of extraterritorial rights by the powers 
in China until she has “‘reasonably complied with” 
certain conditions respecting administration of 
justice and protection of civilians and involving 
drastic revision of her present legal, judicial and 
prison systems, is urged in the jolue report of the 
Commission on Extraterritorality in China, of 
which Silas H. Strawn, the American Commissioner, 
was Chairman. 13 nations represented in the 
recent conference at Peking signed the report 
made public by the U. S. State Department, ‘his 
included the representative of China. 

—The Cabinet of the Peking Government has sent 
circular pre ag to we 5 Nor mern war lords, 
tende their r ation en bloc. 

Nov. Slane New York State law of 1923, fixing 
a rate of a dollar a thousand on gas furnished in 
N. Y¥. City, was knocked out by the U. 8. Supreme 
Court on the ground that it was confiscatory. 
Opinions prepared by Associate Justice McReynolds 
modify the decrees of the lower courts, which 

held the New York gas law to be invalid in all 

Tres) 


pects. 
“PINT OF WHISKEY” DECISION. 
-~-The Federal dry law limiting the prescription of 
whiskey by physicians to patients to one pint every 
10 days was upheld by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
by a 5 to 4 decision. ter 
—Gen, Carmona, Premier of Portugal, assumed 
the Presidency. 
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~—Draw poker is a eons of chance and is illegal in 
the Philippine Islands, the Insular Pag 
Court ruled in upholding the conviction of 4 Fili- 
Pinos who were fined $25 each for indulging in the 
game. ‘By what is known as bluffing it often 
happens that a skilful player with the poorest 
hand wins the pot from the poor player who has 
the best hand,” the decision says. ‘But even so 
in making bets the skilful player takes a chance 
that he will not be called.” 

—At Tokio, wearing a white death-robe beneath 
his ceremonial costume and carrying a dagger 
with which he intended to commit hara-kirl, 
Massaomi Hirayama, a Buddhist priest and author, 
attempted to board the Prince Regent’s moving 
automobile to present a petition to the Prince to 

_ Cleanse Japanese politics. Hirayama was seized 
by a police sergeant guarding the imperial route 
before he could touch the automobile. Neverthe- 
less, the head of the Tokio police offered to resign, 
pnd apelogized to the Imperial household for the 

on. 


Nov. 30—The Sesquicentennial exposition, af Phila~ 
delphia, came to its end. It has cost $20,000,000, 
and still owes $5,000,000. Admissions totaled 
over 6,000,000, of whom 4,500,000. paid to get in. 

—James (‘One-eye’’) Lynch was electrocuted at 
the N. J. State Prison, Trenton, for the murder 
of Frank Brannan in a hold-up, Jan. 21, last, 
os! the Hackensack office of the American Express 

0. 


DECEMBER. 

Dec. 1—The U. S. destroyer Hart was ordered to 
Foochow, China, to protect Americans. 

—In an effort to terminate the dispute between 
Chile and Peru over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, Sec. Kellogg has proposed that they com- 
pose their differences by ceding the contested 
territory to Bolivia. Chile accepted the proposal 
“in principle.” 

—Ontario elections to the Provincial House re- 
sulted in a working majority in favor of govern- 
Ment control of the Hquor traffic. 

—Queen Marie arrived at Paris from the U. S., 
conferred with her son, Prince Carol, and left 
for Bucharest. 

—George E. Wells, an attorney, was freed by the 
U.S. Court at N. Y. City as a defendant in the 
trial of B. W. Morse and others for alleged stock 
promotion. 

RAILROAD WAGES RAISED. 

Dec. 2—The first decision made by the Board of 
Arbitration operating under the new Watson- 
Parker Railroad act, given out at N. Y. City, 
awarded to 89,000 conductors and trainmen on 
Eastern railroads an increase of 74 per cent. in 
wages, or approximately $15,000,0 a year. 
The brotherhoods had asked for wage increases 
of 19 per cent., or $1 a day, which would amount 
to about $38,000,000 a year. The advance made 
by the award averages about 42 cents a day per 
employee; 50 railroads are affected. 

—Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Vice Pres. under Carls Solor- 
zano, was inaugurated as ‘‘Constitutional Pres.” 
of Nicaragua by a band of Liberal revolutionaries 
at. Puerto’ Cabezas:: He named a cabinet, ap- 
pointing as War Minister Gen. Jose Marie Mon- 
cado, leader of..the: Revolutionary Army, which 
for rete’ has been active against the govern- 
ment. 

—The German steamship Totila, was wrecked on 
the coast of Miquelon. 

—The body of Clara Olson, 22, who vanished 3 
months ago, was found in a roughly dug grave 
near Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies approved 
without debate the treaty concluded in Wash- 
ington on June 30, 1924, between France and 
the U. §., for the prevention of the smuggling 
of intoxicating liquors along the American coast, 


and also a 1 the Geneva Convention of 
Feb. 19, 1925, concerning the control of the 
drug. traffic. 


MRS. HALL, HENRY AND WILLIE STEVENS 
ACQUITTED OF MURDER. 

Dec. 3—Mrs. Frances Stevens Hall and her brothers, 
Henry Stevens and Willie Stevens, were acquitted 
of the murder of Mrs. Eleanor R. ls. The 
jury rendered its verdict after 5 hours and 8 
minutes of deliberation in the court house at 
Somerville, N. J. The charges against Mrs. 
Hail, Henry Stevens, Willie Stevens and f 
de la B. Carpender, in connection with the mur- 
der of the Rey, HE. W. 

Dec. 4 and all defendants freed. 


Hall, were quashed on ; 
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Dec. 3—John J. (‘‘Bum’’) Rodgers pleaded guilty in 
Bronx County Court to carrying a pistol without 
a license and was sentenced to State prison for 
life as a fourth offender. 

—At Montreal, adjustment of the difficulties be- 
tween the Canadian railways and_the members 
of. the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and 
the Order of Railroad Conductors was com- 
pleted. The men got pay increases. 

—The German Reichstag created a National Board 
to censor literature and moving pictures. 

—The Roman Catholic Relief bill removing several 
long-standing prohibitions now no longer en- 
forced received a third reading in the British 
House of Commons, without division. Prohibi- 
tions which will be removed by the bill include 
those against holding Catholic ceremonies out- 
side a place of worship or private house, appear- 
ing in public in the habit of a Catholic order, 
forming a Catholic religious society, officiating 
as a priest in any place of worship with a bell 
and steeple, keeping books of Catholic ritual, 
giving property to an abbey or convent, making 
a@ trust for the benefit of a Catholic order, and 
the entrance of monastic orders into England. 

Dec. 4—Queen Marie arrived home at Bucharest, 
Roumania, and was met at the railroad station 
by King Ferdinand. 

—Paul Claudel, now French Ambassador at Tokio, 
was Officially appointed Ambassador to Wash- 
ington by the President of the Republic. Count 
de Bully, now Minister at Bucharest, will succeed 
M. Claudel at Tokio. 

—The N. Y. State Court of Appeals upheld the 
Martin Anti-Stock-Fraud Law. 

Dec. 5—7 inches of snow fell at N.Y. City, 

—Henry B. Boughton and George E. Burditt were 
acquitted in the U. S. Court at N. Y¥. City by 
the jury which for 8 weeks has been hearing 
testimony in the trial of these 2 and Erwin A., 
Harry F. and Benjamin, W, Morse and Rupert 
M. Much, charged with conspiracy to use the 
mails fraudulently in selling stock in organiza- 
tions formed by C., W. Morse, father of the 3 
defendants of that mame. The jury reported 
to Judge Thacher that they had been unable to 
reach a verdict regarding the four other de- 
fendants. They were discharged. 

Dec. 6—The 69th Congress assembled at Wash- 
ae its concluding session, ending March 

“eine Ferdinand of Roumania was operated on 
at Bucharest, for an internal’ malady. 


ITALY TO TAX BACHELORS. 


' —The Italian Cabinet Council, at Premier Musso- 
lini’s suggestion, approved the establishment of 
a special tax on bachelors between the ages of 
25 and 65 years, based on the principlethat it 
Is & man’s duty to marry and rear children and 
that the Govt. must mtervene to provide jurid- 
ical punishment for failure on the part of citi- 
zens to fulfil their moral obligations. 

—The Council of the League: of Nations met at 
Geneva. 

—At Paris, a treaty between France and the Vatican 
regulating the honors’ to be rendered to French 
representatives in the Near Bast, the Balkans 
and the Orient was signed. 

—A ton of gunpowder exploded and killed 5 at 
the du Pont plant, Carney’s Point, N. J, 

Dec. 7—Pres. Coolidge’s annual message to Con- 
gress was read in the Senate and in the House. 

é urged tax rebate, farm aid, and “teeth” in 
the Volstead act. 

—With Arthur R. Gould, the new. Republican 
Senator from Maine, urging the action, the 
Senate, by_a vote of 70 to 7, ordered the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Hlections.to investigate 
the bribery charges alleged against Mr. Gould in 
the resolu’ presented by Sen, Walsh of Mont. 

—The Jugo-Slav Cabinet resigned. 

mae a H. Payne, an American living at Paris 

of his paralytic wile, female nurse and 


Dee. 8—Testitying in the Fall-Doheny oll lease 
conspiracy trial in the District a tum bia, 
Supreme Court, ex-Sec. of the Navy, ees 


1 

but be, Denby, ha 
nated Pe oter ee of the Tey Ghats 
istration d that he had gone eon to 
¥ k n the presence of Pres, rding, Aske 
Mr. Fall to take over the administration of the 
naval oil reserve, Also, Mr, Denby said that the 
Harding executive order of May, 1, was 
approved and signed by the President cot at 
Fall's but at his (Denby’s) request, after that 
order bad been rewritten largely by himself and 


bP ae Ping UD Ea ae 


the then Assistant Sec. of the piesa ‘Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt tie When he asked Mr. Fall to 
take over the oil administration the Jatter, Mr. 
Denby swore, balked at the proposal, arguing 
that as Sec. of the Interior he had enough troubles 
without taking on any more. However, Fall, 
be added, agreed_to ngp and so it was that the 
conference with Pres. Harding and the resultant 
new oil policy followed, = 

—The royal palace at Bucharest was destroyed 
by. fire while King Ferdinand was undergoing a 
second operation at Cotroceni. 

—Pres. Coolidge in his budget message to Con- 
gress estimated, for year en June 30, 1927, 
a Treasury surplus of $383,079,095. The esti- 
mates of the surplus set the receipts at $4,026,- 
780,688 and expenditures of $3,643,701,593. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, he put the 
surplus at $200,783,063, with estimated receipts, 
based. on present tax rates, of 33,772,753,077 
and expenditures of $3,572,049,214, 

—Mme. Kolantay, Soviet Minister, arrived in 
Mexico City. 2 

Dec: 9—Mrs. Abram S. Hewitt, 25, died in a 6-story 
fall from window at her home, N. Y, City. 

—Miss Dorothy Smoller, 25, actress and dancer, 
killed herself with poison at N. Y. City. 

—Casmir and William Barszyouck, brothers, and 
John Maxwell were put to death in the electric 
chair in Sing Sing prison, for the fatal shooting 
of Mrs. Mary Betsch, a customer in a chain grocery 
store, Lee Avenue, Brooklyn, which they. held 
up. Maxwell, just before goi to the chair, 
confessed that he committed a robbery for which 
another man is 8 15 years in Sing pr 

—The November U, S. Court Grand J at N. Y. 
City, 19 to 4, has adopted and filed with the 
court a resolution condemning the Volstead 
act_as the creator of a dangerous set of criminals, 

declaring that it was not possible to enforce it 

in its present form, and urging modification to a 

“sane, safe and workable’ poiat. ‘ 

—Mobilization of the Japanese fleet in the Orient 
and manoeuvres toward the American coast actu- 
ally had been ordered in 1921, according to a state- 
ment which Edward L. Doheny, oil promoter, 
said Rear Admiral John K. Robison, of the Navy 
Department, made toe him to induce him to bid 
on the construction of storage tanks at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. This was the sworn testimony 
of Doheny in the Dist. of Col. Supreme Court 
in defending himself against the government's 
charge of conspiracy. 

ene seer explosion in a coal mine near Prince- 
on, ind. 

The New York State Board of Regents appointed 
James Wingate Director of Motion Pietures, 

Dec. 10—Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, 
on the stand in the Fall-Doheny conspiracy trial 
in Dist. of Col. Supreme Court, declined to pro- 
duce the Japanese ‘‘war scare” report that Ad- 
miral Albert Gleayes, commander of the Asiatic 
fleet, made to the department in the latter part 
of 1921 and early in 1922, on the ground these 
were confidential navy secrets. 

-——The U. S, House of Representatives passed the 
Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill, with 
its $27,000,000 provision for dry enforcement. 
The total of the bill for the two departments is 
$890,854,248, as compared with $897,292,528 ap- 
propriated last year. Earlier a resolution to 
eliminate from the Treasury-Post Office bill $11,- 
$00,000, for the Prohibition unit was defeated, 

Q 12, f 
—The British House of Commons passed a‘ Dili 
rohibiting newspaper publication of evidence 
in divorce cases, 

—M, Madsen-Mygdal became Danish Premier, 

Dec. 11—The Council of the League of Nations; 
The US House. 986 to 22, voted to dr 

—The » —ELouse, Oo vo to drop: the 
impeachment of George W, Faglish, who Pome 
resigned from a federal judgeship in Wl. 

—Ap explosion tore apart the steel oil tank ship, 
the Agwisun, in ook basin, Broo 

“Tat wit aly, @ treaty of security ‘triends 

—~A, girl with a pistol, who sald she was a reporter 
got $1,200 at a bank at Buda, Tex, hae 

Deo, 1ar~Interallied control of Germany will cease- 
on. Jan. 31, 1927. This. announcement was 
Rade © Tepresentatives of France, Great 

ritain. Belgium, Italy, Japan and Germany 


the allied powers is based on an agreement by Ger- 
many 0 submit the ‘question “ the LBs 
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Mrs. A. 


Adams, one 8 John Brown's daughter 
Shively, Cal., 5 B? : sci 


etre i J. G. et Canadian pathologist; London, 
Adams, Thomas (89), chewing gum manufacturer; 


N. Y. City, Aug 


Adler, J. P. a), gfe and play producer; N. Y. 
banker; 


City, March 
Adriance, J. a sey plow manufacturer, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., y 22: 
a zohan. ince tty “on He 
A cei 


Con; 
Albright, ae P 
trie Co.: nN 


Mobile; in that city, O 


Aldrich-Blake, age pioneer woman surgeon; 


London, Dec. 20. 


for 52 seer ers N. ap Jan 


.J., Nov, 10. 
Hon. Williams Texas ranch owner; London, 


e 22. 
Archbala, ex-United States Judge R. W. 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., A’ 19. 
Argyll, Dowager Duchess of; Lon on, Dec, 24, 1925, 
Armstrong, Collin (72), New York advertising man, 
ex-financial editor the Sun: in Florida, Feb. 9. 


Audubon, Miss Mare R. (82), granddaughter 2 and 


biographer of J. J. Audubon; Salem, N, Dec. 


Ayres; Frederick nit A. Johnson), composer; Colorado 


Springs, Nov. 

eES celts ages a (84), rum distiller; Havana, 
‘uba, 

Baddeley, 8 Sir Fs ey, 3), ex-Lord Mayor of London; 
in E England, June 

Badger, W. I, (66) pclae ex-Yale athlete; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 17. 

Baker, oe a INERT (76), Director-in-Chief Phila- 
delphis, cae ge: Exposition; Morristown, 
N. J., June 

Balbas, Pht ange pro-Spanish leader; in Porto 
Rico, Dec. 13, 

Bamberger, Simon (79), ex-Governor Utah; Salt 
Lake, Oct. 6. 


oa, Sir Squire (84), actor-manager; London, 
D! 
Barber, Rear Admiral G, H. (61); San Francisco, 


Aug. 24. 
Barrett, Field Marshal Sir Arthur; in England, 
Bae Brig. Gen. C. H. (67); Leavenworth, Kan., 
Sheceac: Miss Victory (60), actress; Los Angeles, 


March 3. 
Bateson, William (65), puiclosist, trustee British 
Museum; in England. b. 8, 


useum Fel 
Bausch, Sad OP); optical manufacturer; Rochester, 


Y. 
“Battling Siki” (Louis Eney) 198n Senegal prize 
ter; N. Y. City, Dec. 15. 
Bauermeister, Mme. Mathilde: Gy, opera singer; 
in te ary Oct, 15. 

Bax, E, (72), Socialist leader; London, Nov. 26. 

Beach, Mrs. Belle, woman rider and driver; Great 
Neck, N. Y., Jan. 8. 

a Miss Theodora, newspaper woman; N. Y, 

it é 

Beardsley. ‘Ww. #H. (73). President Board Florida 
Hast Coast Railway; Y. City, Dec. 13, 1925. 

Beatty, open Admira: aoe BE. (72); Charleston, 8. C., 
March 


Beauchamp, Dr. W. M. wie aren peclpgtet. historian; 


Syracuse, N. Y,, Dec 
Bec.” Prof: H. A. (79), ee "Fale faculty, poet, 
literary critic; New Haven, Conn., Sept, 7. 
Behrman, Martin (61), Mayor for over sixteen years; 
New Orleans, Jan. 12. 
Belasco, Mrs. - David (60); N. ¥. City, Feb. 22. 
Belding, A. seers manufacturer; Rockville, 


Con Bec 
Belknap, Melvin (90), race horse trainer; Minneapolis, 


Pel Eaward (82), author, baok publisher; London, 
ov 


Bell, Major Gen. George jr, (67); Chicago, Oct. 28. 
Bell’ Min Gertrude, Ar, 1a a scholar: Bagdad, July 12, 
Bell, Dr. Robert (80), canoer expertr in Engiand, 


Benedict, T. ee (87), genta States Public Printer; 
Napanoch, N Y., March 14, 

Benlloch y Vigo sO. monies Catholic Cardinal; 
pus, Feb. 14 

Berea, D. A. (60), Spanish Consul General at N. Y. 
City; New Rochelle, N. Y., July 29. 


we American explorer; in Belgian 
5 8 vite. ial Western Elec- 
. ty, 

Allen, Rev. E. P. (7 3), Roman Catholic Bishop of 


= Ribrasion Army vete- 


(78), 


Berg, C. I. (70), architect; N. Y. City, Oct. 13. 
aay Brig. Gen. Sir Alex. (72); Montreal, 
Bertrand, HE, L. (65), newspaper man; Aurora, IIl.; 


Ap 
Bettis, Re ees Pe K. (33), Army aviator; Washington, 


Slaves. ‘pee H. F. (87), John D. Rockefeller’s physi- 
cian; Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 29. 
Blaine, J. ae (00: New York broker; Coronado, 


Sept. 1 

. A $33), head of Royal Arch Masons; 

5 shee Nov, 29, 

Blanchard, C. (7) “President Wheaton College; 
Chicago, Bee, 20, 1925 

ge a . (65), Boake publisher; Indianapolis, 


Bolen: Col. M.P. (75), armenia) of Untied 
States Secret Service; Covington, Ky., Oct. 31. 

Bonaparte, Prince Victor Napoleon rei French 
Pretender; Brussels, May 3. 

Bonilla, Prof. A. (50), author: Madrid, Jan, 18. 

Boone, Dr. we c 3 89), Civil War veteran, banker, 
great-grandnephew of Daniel Boone; Brattleboro, 

Booth, Herbert (64), oremeolich: hymn writer, ex- 
Commander Salvation Army in Canada; Yonkers, 
N. Y., Sept, 25. 

Boselly,’ W. £E. (70), Superintendent The World 
vee ee Room; Brooklyn, June 21, 

Boutel 8. (70), ex-Co ressman, ex-United 
States Minister to Switzerland; in Italy, March 11. 

Bouvier, ane in ee broker for fifty-one years; 
‘ity, Jan, 

aoe As A. (755, banker; Woodstock, Conn., 


Bowles, Tee Me (61), newspaper man; Jacksonville, 
os 
Boylesve, Beas novelist, member French Academy; 


Paris, uy 
(75), ex-Dean Harvard Medica! 


Bradford, Dr. E. 
School; Boston, . ans 

Bradway, Mrs. Sarah (108), daughter of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier; Bastford, Conn., Oct. 19. 

Brenner, Miss Rose, President National Council of 

ewish Women poe April 5. 

Brigham. T. Director Bishop Museum of 
Pthnclos: Honbioha, Jan. 29. 

Brill, Dr. N. I. (65); President Medical Board, 
Mount. Sinai Hospital, discoverer Brill’s disease: 
N. Y. City, Dec. 13, 1925, 

Brooks, * Major Arthur (66), ‘Negro custodian of the 
White House; Mike ee C., 

Brooks, Major Gen. J. 
of Cuba and Porto Rico: Philadelphia, Sept. 6. 
Broughton, Phyllis, actress, dancer; London, July 21. 
Brown, Bayard (73), ‘American Hermit: of the 
his yacht, the Valfreyia, in Eng- 


e' 
(88), ex-Governor General 


Essex Costs 
20, Machine gun inventor; in 


76); Moscow, March 17, 
Barbee’ on her GD, a fOr Santa Rosa, 


‘ 1 11. 
2 Sir Philip (64), London, 


Burne-Jones, 
June 21. 

Burrage, Rev. H. S. (89), ex-State oe Baptist 
editor. Kennebunk he Me., March 9. 

Burrell, Rev. D, J. (82), pastor thirtyttve yea of 
Marble Collegiate Reformed Chure City; 
Madison, N. J., Dee. 5. 

Burroughs, Marie (Mrs. ieee Livingstone), actress; 
Santa Barbara, Cal., arch 4, 

Burton, W. H. (82), aie nN. Bg City, March 15. 

Cagliero, Cardinal Giovanni (88); Rome, Feb. 28, 

Campbell, ee at as qd; (77), Jesuit author; Monroe, 

+ ¥.,.Dee, 


painter; 


‘Cannon,’ Joseph 1 (90), ex-Speaker United States 


House of Bepresantatives Danyille, ., . 
Cantlie, Sir James (75), ing Vie Royal Boulaty of 
Carle elon, Murray ( 8), dy goods, St 7 is, March 2. 

arleton, Murra; g00 ee 8, Marc! 
Carlisle, “Right Yon. (i), ship Builder, ae- 


signer of siitgnle: in anni 5. 
Cashin, Sir ‘Eagiand, Mar 8b. John’s, N. F.; 


Cassatt” + Miss rie American painter; in France, 


une 
ee Pree Astor (62), sportsman; 


ug. 
Chaplin, Col. two : toby" Indian f hter, mining man, 
publisher; San Franco, Aug, 
Chapman, Rev. W. Y, G2 


resent Bloomfield 
Theological Reman J., Oct. 27. 
Cieplak, John (69), Polish Arehibisnop, Mehrapelitan 
of Vilna; See a N,_J., Feb. 


Clark, H. (78), editor the FOcueae. Hartford, 
Conn., mePh, 5. 

Closson, r,s Pale engraver, painter; Hartford, 
Conn., Wios 


- Dent, J. 
2 Dien Rev. 


Doughty, C. M. (82), 
. Dow, Pyar (Mo RE 
N. Y. 


Rear. Admiral H.G OL (80): 


ze for medicine: Paris, Ja: 
19 
‘idge, Col. John ‘Calvin (80), 


keeper, oe of the President; Plymouth, Vt., 
arch 


. og Dg diaelde T. O. (72), ex-Speaker, yoo House | 


f Representatives; ‘Philadelphia, Sept. 
ett, Rev. E. A. ao “Bishop of Wall " Street”: 
ovidence, R. I., Oct. 15. 
a geEmperor’ of (Prince Yi Wang); Seoul, 
AD) 

nen Eugene (68), “ring of Deauville,’ gaming 
house owner; Paris, Apr: 


ory London, June 9 


OD. evangelist; North Bergen, 
N.S, Aug. 


io, W. i (94), banker, textile manufacturer, 
‘Congressman; New Bedford, Mass., Feb. th 


5 N. H., Vv. 2. 
‘ummins, A. By (76), paled States Senator from 


-_ Towa; Des Moines, July 
_ Cunliffe-Owen, Frederick (72), journalist, ex-diplo- 
mat; N. Y. City, June 30. 


a Mrs. Heary (Dorothy Peak widow of 
_ Sir H. M. Stanley; London, Oct. 5. 
ion, Rev. Allen (81), pioneer Adventist and 
vangelist; New Bedford, Mass., Feb. 
_ Dayid, Sir Sasson (76), Chairman, Bank of India; 
somibay, Sept. 27. 
. B. (60), drasaatic editor N. Y. Herald 
Tribune; Asheville, N. C., Dec. 9. 
Davis, R. C. Bishop, J. J. (74); REPOS Ta., Dec. 2. 
avenport, Rear Admiral, Ere Washington, 
C., May 30. 


_ Debs, ee eer V. (70), President (1893) American 


nion; Socialist candidate for President 
Es00 191s 1920); Elmhurst, Ill., Oct. 20. 
ree Pierre i0), novelist, dramatist: Paris, 


_ De Mar, J. L. (61), sertoonies, Penfield, Pa., Sept. 5. 


emarest, Rev. W. T. (60). Secretary Board Domes- 
ao Missions, Reform hurch;, Greenwich, Conn., 
_ Aug 

Deming, Will (56), American actor; London, Sept. 14. 


Denmark, Louise, Queen Mother of (74); Copen- 


hagen, ‘March 20. 
M. (76). book publisher; London, May 11. 
K., ethnologist, explorer; Melrose, 


and owner; Puente, Cal., Mare 


ane C. H. (68), copper mati, capitalist, phi- 


Be nroplst, "Nj Y. City, June 2 
(82), President Hawaiian Republic 
»Utbod1900); Honolulu, June 9. 
Dou in, Mer. G. T.(73); N. Y. City, May 1. 
traveler, author, Arabia 
expert; London, Ee 21. 
ae Me ee J: Currier), actress, producer; 


ay 1 
Dowd, ‘J. W. (79), President University of Toledo; 


in that city May 13. 
Draper, Dr. W. K. (65); Y,. City, Jan. 5. 
Dreier, Mrs. Christine Nieleons singer; Chicago, 


May 15, 
aeestee J. L. B, (74), ex-President Royal Astronom- 
ical Society; on 14. 


england, Sept. 


unlop, J. ), eX-owner Daily Dispatch; 
Chicago, Ani se 
eae ~ Ww. (67), newspaper correspondent; Wash- 


_ ington, D. C., 

Thank “Birt William “io. ex-Lord Mayor of London; 
in England, June 1 

Dunraven, Earl of aw. T. Nt anon (85), 

Deo ee marty June i 
uran ouar arquis Babi ome) (58), actor; 
Port Chester, N. My aly 31 3I. Ue 


- Dzerzhinsky, F. BE. (49), Chairman Soviet. Economic 


Council, ex-head of Cheka- Moscow, July 20. 
MBetln Feb. 5. Gustave (79), sculptor, author; 


ston, Ni 
Prof, Camillo (86), winner of 1906 Nobel 
(73), painter, scuptor; Tenafly, N. das 
25. 
farmer, store- 


§ pril 
Cony, Sir William (67). Director Cunard Steamship | 


Finck, H. 


a 62) he capitalist; N. Y. City, } 
une 
Doble, Budd (85), pioneer Bore horse driver 


9 ‘ 

Eliot, Dr. C. W. (92), P: esident Emeritus of 
University: Northeast Harbor, Me., Aug. 22 

Biot, Sir ‘A. B. (69); Port ‘Washington, 


ich, Conn., 


Ember, Prof. Aaron, Bgy ptologist; 


AZO)» shoe manufacturer; Brockton, 


Endicott, Bear. daical M. T. (72), ex-President 
Aanerican ea Civil Engineers; Washington, 
eens ps ae Cia) ex-Congressman; Indianapolis, 
nd. 
Epstein, Julius 04), pianist; Vienna, March 3. 
ae ae pais Florence (66), ‘American artist; Paris, 
Estill Thomas (67), Salvation Army Commissioner 
in Eastern District of United States; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Oct, 19. 
Eucken, Prof. R. C. 
Jena, Sept. 15. 
Exner, Prof. Franz (78), physicist; in Austria, Nov. 15. 
Fairchild, A feoh DSK G ese Vice President Kings County 
Trust Co.; Brooklyn, Feb. 21. a. 
Farrell, F. J. (60), ex-owner N. Y. American League 
Baseb Renne (Yankees), horseman; Atlantic 
Farrow, Mal. a Ss. 


Gy military author, Indian 
fighter; N. Y. City. S 9. 
Fehrenback, Konstantin, v4) 2 


(80), German philosopher; 


lor; Baden, March 
Felder, T (61), lawyer; Savannah, Ga., March 12. 
Fernald, o 8. Senator B. M. canner, ex- 


Governor: W. Poland, Me., Aug. 23. 

(72), — gritic N. Y. Evening Post; 
Boater Falls, Me., i. 

iene Ronald bib ‘stitish novelist; Rome, 


Fish, aie: A ee (Florence Delaplaine); Gar- 
rison, N. Y., Oct. 

3)» amber realty promoter; N. Y, 
City, A 


Ford, A. a "(65), President University of Louisville; 
at that city, June 8. 

Fraser, Lovat (54), journalist; London, April 20. 

Frawley, J. J. (60 ), N.Y. City Public Administrator; 
Dixville ‘Noten, N. H., Sept. 1. 

French Pretender (56), Louis Seas Duke of 
Orleans; Palermo, Italy, March 28. 

Friedlandar, epee (47), President-Justice Munic- 
ipal Court; N. ¥. City, Oct. 4. 

Frothingham, Pe ae Pp. 'R. (62), Unitarian leader; 
Boston, Nov. 27. 

Fullam, Rear Admiral W. F. (70); Washington, 
D. Cy Sept. 23. 

Fugua, H. 1, (60), Governor of Louisiana; Baton 
Rouge, Oct. 11. 

Furnivall, Miss Selina Co friend of the poet 
Shelley; in England, April 28. 

Shae. Fay Ww. m. 5), ex-Congressman; Nashville, 
‘enn., 


Geftroy, Gustave Gh, pees Ree ‘eaten: } 


art Aen Paris, AD 
George, W. L. (43), eerelist: London, Jan. 30. 
Ghika, ad aay Michel (87), of Roumania: Paris, 


Glass, Roman Catholic Bishep J. S. (51), of Sait 
Lake City; Los Angeles, Jan. 26. 

Glynn, G. A. (66), ex-Chairman Republican State 
Committee; Watertown, N. Y., Aug. 14, 

Gonzales, A. E. (69), newspaper owner; ‘Columbia, 


8. C., July 11, 
Goodrich, ear Admiral C. F. (78); Prin 
N. J., Dec. 26, 1925, os eeton, 


Gordon, Sloane (55), political writer; in Missouri, 


Gore-Booth, Eva, poet; London, June 30. 
a ote Cae Harold (56), novelist, dramatist; London, 


pa Mra. He Be (85); social estonia Nie 


Greb, “Harry (Henry Berg) G2, es ont ‘ 


oS Oct. 22. 


my a E (70), New York Jawyer, belonivier: Green- ; 
wi July i 
Ginn. 


ex-German Chancel- — 


Grecian at 1 Brat Rome, June 19, 
Ores, 4 NY Api rooklyn newspaper man; 
G. 158), ilar Biase 
spe Ministerial Relief: Cranford, N. Nov. 19, 
eeray, J. 53), arren, Arte mining 

neer, Rough Rider: N. Y. City, Jan. 19. 
Gren ara | . (56), Dapyrus expert; in Eng- 
nd, 


7 
Sa Dd. a (46), ex-Congressman; Brooklyn, Dec. 
Grossman, Rev. Louis (63), iS the aa Hebrew 
Union College; Detroit, Sept. 2 
Bea A. C., Amerigan capitalist; 


July 
oust: Ke A. (56), Borough President; Brooklyn, 
BOD ge eesidene Findlay College; 


Pee (57), y xzperigan actor; Paris, Noy. 8. 
aa ‘s. (57), Mayor of Albany, N. Y.; 
ube March 4. 
ul (73), ex-Belgian Consul General in 
ee Eheeceale, June 2. 
Haggard, Sir W. H. (70), British diplomat; 
France, Jan. 22. 
Haight, “Albert (84), ex-Jud: es New York State 
Court of Appeals. eae 6. 
Haines, Brig. Gen. H. C. (66), Rorkeioy. Cal., Aug. 8. 
Ban, D JaC0b, | (99), barbed wire inventor; Be Kalb, 


Hall-Edwards, Dr. J. F. (68), pioneer X-ray oper- 
ator; London, ns, 15, 

Hall, Mrs. S. “8 0), assistant to President of 

Hunter tig? 1870-1902; N. Y. City, March 9, 

Hallowell, G. H. (55), painter: Boston, March 28. 

Hamilton, Mrs. H., founder Women’s National 
Repuniican c Club; N: "Y, City, Jan. 16. 

ean Prof. A. D. (70), expert on architecture; 


Germany, 


Ww. 4H. 
anaes, see 


Hageman Ba 
in 


En, 


N, Y.,.City, March BL. 
Hammond, J.-C. (83), ex-President Massachusetts 
B Association: Northampton, Mass., April 21. 
a ord, C. B. (67), actor; Washington, D, C., Oct. 
1 

Harber. Rear eee G. B. (76); Youngstown, 
Ohio, Dec. a 

Harjes, Col. oa Bi), banker; iu Franee, Aug. 21. 


Harriman, Mine Alice (oe, publisher; 
ehh tong Cal., Dec. 24, 


192 
Harris, L, Ce. ‘ex-United States Senator; Duluth, 
M 
Harrison, Wederick, actor, producer; London, June 


Hart, Major Gen. W. H. (61), Quartermaster 
General, United States Army; Washington, 


D. C., Jan. 2. 
Hartshorn, “Prot. W. 4H. (62).0£ ex-President Bates 


author, 
5. 


Hatch, W. 567), tens exporter: NY. City, 
A 

acca ak. (68), ex-President Bank of America 
of N. ns, Sig: in France, Nov. 19, 

Hayami, S. (57), Japanese Pinanbe Minister; Tokio, 
Sept. 

Saves, Dr. J. R. (95), Lincoln’s physician; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 4. 

Heeringen, Gen. J. von (76), ex-German Minister 


‘ar; Berlin, Oct. 9. 
Behels Sten V, Sey ypenert on Washingtoniana; 


hiladel nia, April 
Hanne 5 D . (70), LES dnd Inspector; N. Y. City, 
A 


sng Binger (83), ex-Congressman; Roseburg, 
6, 

Herreshoth, Lewis (82), author; Bristol, R. I., Feb. 
Herrick, DC aGy We. me Tussle State Supreme 


ourt; Alban 
ena” Rey. en ¥. (92), ex-President Anatolia 


College, fifty-two ous a Congres atione) mis- 
Rehan in Turkey; N. Y, City, Oct. 2 
Hicks, GC. (53), Alien’ Property Custodian, . ex- 


New York, (Congressman; Washington, D, C., 


Dec. 14, 1 
Hine, Dr. T 55 (38), chemist, inventor of aerial 
smoke ee to hide ships; Chicago, Feb, 9. 
Hinkey, (55), ex-Captain Yale football team; 
Sou 8 Pines, C., Dec. 30, 1 
Hiltehoock, ¥ ~’ (67), steward of the Jockey Club; 
at sea, 
3. i. M.. 0), la it N.Y. . City, Jan, 30, 
Hogan, it. © ©. Bishop, . (73); Scranton, Pa., 


Honart, @ VY. (59), playwright; Cumberland, Md., 
J 
4H eon, Robert (65), Eygecent Steel Co. of Canada; 


milton, Ont., Feo. 
Hoe, R. M san tensions NY. City, Dec. 22, 1925, 
Hahentohe, ince Christian K. zu (79); in Hungary, 


May 1 
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Holland, Siverskine (90), jurist; in teh be Ae 


Holland, J. J. (67), actor; N- Y. City, S 
Tey, ‘Miss we fe): story Grito? Bierapont 


N. 
ois Henry (se) mane “publisher; N, Y¥. City, 
Boudin}, Harry (Eric Weiss) (52), magician; Detroit, 
(68), astronomer, Director 
ov, 2. 


Howe, Prof. H. A. 
Chamberlain Observatory; Denver, 

Howland, Dr. John (53), of Johns Hopkins Hospital; 
London, June 20. 

Howson, ‘hAl (85). composer, musical director; 
Hollis, N.. Y., Jun 

bata aaeenk Gen, is “L. (62); Columbus; Ohio, 
e i 

Tones Cc. C. (76),. President American Tariff 
Reform League; N. aa City, June 4. 

OME... A. H,, ex-N. : City. lawyer; London, 
an 

aie large Maier Gen. Wer F. (81); Washington, 


une 4 

Hutchinson, WwW. EF. (67), old time Yale and pro- 
fessional baseball pitcher. 

Hynes, Ww. 5), Knight of St. Gregory, ex- 
Auditor General of Fore ees ex-Charities 
PEasioner, Brooklyn 

Isley, R. ‘Agenuianon qe tind) (88); Birming- 
ham, Dngiand: Dec. 1. 

Teeny "Dowager Queen of, 

4): Bordighera, Jan. Cie 

ines, aay jr. (72), painter; Cragsmoor, N. Y., 


Jaffray, Robert An exporter; N. Y. City, Oct. 15. 

Janeway, Col. J: (86), Nig paper manufacturer; 
New Waciewiok N. J. 

Jeffries, Ida (Mrs. 8. 'Gondtilend) (70), 

N. Y, Cit: ty, Feb. 16. 

mele Le Le eR (48), author, explorer; Wawona, 

al., 

Gh gta Col. R. M, (76), ex-United States Senator, 
editor; Houston, Tex., Feb. 28. 

Jones, W. L., President Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation; Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 25. 

Jordan, Kate (Mrs. K. J. Vermilyea) anor Dlay- 
wright Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

L. Bre ImpOris, Swiss Consul Te caoral: N.Y, 


(39). discoverer of diabetes remedy; 
City, Rost 
Kane, James (87), Election Commissioner; Brooklyn, 


Dec. 8. 

ain. Viscount Takaaki (66), Premier of Japan; 
Tokio, Jan. 28, 

Kawamura, Field Marshal Viscount K. (76); Tokio, 
April 28. 

Keim, Lieut. Gen. Aug. (80), 
Army and Nayal Ligee Hen? Berlin, 

Honest John 1), ceeaablet, 


Margherita of Sayoy 


actress; 


founder German 
Jan, 13. 
ex-sports 


(7 
referee; N. ¥, City, March 2 
Kelly, R. C. Bishop, E. D. (65), Grand Rapids, 
Mich., March 26. 
bint eos ts F. (67), geologist; Great Neck, 


Key, M Migs Ellen (76), author, sociologist; in Sweden, 


King. ae 5, (66), Secretary-Treasurer aN i 
of Raawey, Trainmen, Cleveland, O., Nov. 28, 

King, John T. (50), ex-Republican National Com- 
TMitteeman from Connecticut; Bridge’ ate May 13. 

King R. E. (70), President Cleveland, Ohio, Museum 
of Art; in that city, March 12 

Kirby, John jr. (75), ex-President National Associa~ 
Ban of Manufacturers; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 29, 


Kirkwood, Mrs. Laura N. Pe eee pias City newspaper 


owner; Baltimore, Feb. 

Kirlin, Mer. L, ity, A President American Catholic 
Historical Societ; hiladelphia, Noy. 26, 

Klein, Dr. Franz head of Austrian peace dele- 
gates to Paris at fe of World War; Vienna, Apri 6. 

agra Kay: . (61), banker, sportsman; N. Y, City; 


Kneeland, Gen. S. F. (81), ex-New York State 
Adjutant General National Guard; N. Y, City, 


Ishelel, Frans (61), violinist, composer; N. Y. City; 
are’ 
Knowles, Prof. Lillian C, A., economist; London, 


April 26. 
se atdsion: N. kare pina fea) leaner of Reformed 
aism; 
w tondl Heenid, 0. Soviet “envoy to England: 
ondin, 
Kuhn, J. R, (82), oni of Brooklyn Bar Associa- 


tion; ‘that city, Rav 4 
uhns, George (64), President Bankers Life In- 
surance Co.; Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 13. 
vie eae Paul, Comte de (64); Mount Vernon; 
La, Mart, Barbara (29), film star; Altadena, Cal.: 
an, 30. 


5. 

Obert, who went over Niegara Falls in a 
rel July 25, 1911; in New Zealand, April 29. 
oe" Charles’ (70), cartoonist; Chicago, Dec. 13, 


Lee, Sir Sidney (66), 
don, March 3. 
‘Leo (66), Ne éw York lawyer, founder Hebrew 
National Orphan House; Los Angeles, May 11. 
ee Sir J. M. (88), newspaper editor; London, 


Jan. 
Leslie, Kir Bradford (94), bridge builder; London, 


ch 21. 
- Leventritt, David (81), ex-Supreme Court Justice; 
aN Ay City, Jan. 8. 
ais Dr. i ead S. (93), archaeologist, discoverer 
Syriac Palimpsest of Gospels; in England, 
March 26. 
wis, apy (Mrs. Harry Mainhall) (69), actress; 
‘Y. City, April 28. 
coln, R. T. (82), lawyer, ex-Secretary of War, 
x-President Pullman Co., son of President 
braham Lincoln; Manchester, Vt., July 26. 
ittlefield, Major H. fe (80), lawyer, manutackixer: 
é pany, N. Y., Oct. 
mies London, Meyer Go, 
__N. Y. City, June 6 
Lord, Miss E. M. (84), Pioneer educator and suf- 
f tragist: con Bprings, N. Y., April 7. 
ugher, Dr. E. (55), Chief of Klu Klux Klan 
‘ield Gesaninecin, Greenfield, Ind.,' Oct... 11. 
Louis Philippe, French Pretender (see French 
Pretender). 
_ Lundbohm, Hjalmar, aor rare owner, “King of 
s Lapland”; in Sweden, A pril i 
Lyman, C. W. (64), ex-Viee President International 
Paper Co.; Boston, April 7 
f spay Prof. George (54), plant expert; Baltimore, 


authority on. Shakespeare; 


Socialist, ex-Congressman; 


une 7. 
Lynn, P. P. (57), general manager John Wanamaker 
store at New Ca in that city, May 28. 

ee ila . (80), alienist; Gontrik Valley, 
Macklin, Brig. Gen. J. E. (79); Los Angeles, Dec. 17, 


Madden, Martin (57), Minister without portfolio 
in Quebec Government; Quebec, June 1. 
Piaenuseen, John, States Minister; Iceland, June 23. 
Malines, Joseph (81), temperance reformer, head 
~ Order of Good Templars; in England, Jan. 5. 
Mance,. Sir Cory i: (85), heliograph inventor; in 
England, April 

Viann, Rev. Newton (91), poet, Unitarian leader; 
Chicago, any 25. 

apother, W. L. (53), es Louisville & Nash- 
. ville Ry.; Panama City, Feb. 3 
Margherita, of Savoy, Queen Dowager of Italy (74); 

Bordighera, Jan. 4. 
Margot, Miss Antoinette, co-founder with Clara 
__» Barton of American Red Cross; Washington, D.C., 
= Dec. 28, 1925. 

Markley Brig. Gen. A. ere Alton, TL, Aug. 25. 
4 Marchal web: Aaeuket W. Az (7795 Jamestown, 
; Mastbaum, 3. E. (54), movie capitalist; Philadelphia, 


Maura, Antonio (66), ex-Premier of Spain, Con- 
servative leader; near Madrid. Dec. 13, 1925. 


McAuliffe, Dr. D. A. (56), surgeon; N. Y. City, 


June at 
McAvoy, F. S. (63), ex-Recorder; N. Y. City, Aug. 6. 
quemebaper correspondent; 


McCarthy, J. 'T. (82), 

— Washington, D. C., 

_ McClelland, Tr. Titos, %80), President Emeritus 

ut Knox College: Galesburg, Ul., Jan. 29. 

McClurg, O, T. oOo book publisher, 
Elmhurst, Ill., April 20. 

oriden. ae H. (79), cotton factor; Rosemont; 
‘a., Oct. 

McGean, Mgr. J. H. (85), rector St. Peter's Roman 
Catholic Church in Barclay St.; N. Y.. City, 


Feb. 13 
McGoldrick, M. F. (74), eal hall eins Com- 
x missioner; Belle Harbor, N. Y., July 15. 
McKenna, ‘Joseph (83), ex-Justice Unitea Be 
ee Supreme Sage Washingto: eens 
. MeKenzie, A. (65), areniraes Brocka "Oei 10. 
McKinley, W. & (70), U. 8. Senator from Tilinois: 
Martinsville, Ind., Dec. 7, 
MeLaughlin, Jos. (59), ex-Congressman, ex-Pres- 
Seen gapcient Order of Hibernians; Philadelphia, 
McLeer, Col. J. C veer eee World War veteran; 
eh Brooklyn, N. 25. 
_ ‘MeManus, T. J. cote (64), ex-State Senator, a 
; Tammany leader; N. City, July 30. 


explorer; 


, Pres’ 
2D, Se 
ex-Premie s 


1 


ape tore 


AU: 
Merritt, Ta eoniion (82), Tera of Mesaba iron 


ore range; Duluth, 
Merten pasha, Rear Admiral (69): Berlin, April 12. 
Miller, Henry (66), actor; N. Y. City, April 9 
Miura, Lieut. Gen. Viscount Goro (79),- member 
Japanese Privy Council; Tokio, Jan. 28. 
ware M. M. (67), newspaper man; Brooklyn, 


8. 
Migohet, Gast (72), stage director; Long Branch, 


‘Moffat; Dr. Henry (70), veteran memicgton Ye 


and golf player; Yonkers, N. Y., March 

Moffett, Cleveland (63), American ‘author, eee. 
Paris, Oct. 14. 

Mohammed Vi, ereuken of Turkey (65), 
Remo, Italy, May 1 

Mollenhauer, J. A nec sugar refiner; Miami, Fla., 
March 6. 

figs seas ahora (63), violinist; Brooklyn, 

Monaco, Princess Alice of (Miss Heine of New 
Orleans) (66); Paris, Dec. 22, 1925. 

Monet,.Claude (86), painter; in "France, Dec. 5. 

Mooney, C. P. J. (61), editor Commercial ‘Appeal: 
Mem aphis, Tenn., Nov. 22. 

Mora, M. J. (79), photographer; N. ¥. City, Oct. 18. 

Meese: ‘Thomas (89), painter; Santa Barbara, Cal., 

ug 

Morris, Sir Henry (82), ex-President Royal Society 
of Medicine; London, June 14 

Morse, Prof. E. 8. (8 
Museum, Salem, Mass.; Boston, Dec. 30, le Ny 

Mosessohn, Dr. Nehemiah, Jewish scholar; N. Y. 
City, Dec. 10. 

Mosman, M. H. (81), Sah bronze founder; 
Chicopee, Mass., Jan. 11. 

Mother Teresa (96), 
Order of Nuns; Allegany, N. Y., May 12. 

Muller, Lang (72), composer; Copenhagen, Feb. 26. 

Mumford, J. K. (62), New York newspaper man, 
rug expert er ae April 17. 


URES Gity DB He be 


Murat, Prince beet Paris, Aug. 27. 

Murie, Dr. James (95), naturalist, explorer; in 
England, De 21, 1925. 

Murray, L (62), ex-United wes noe 
of the Oiireace Elmira, N. Y., 10. 

Nammack, Dr. C. (70), President Catholic In- 
stitute for Blind; N.Y. City, Oct. 4. 

Napoleon, Prince Victor (64), French Pretender; 
Brussels, May 3. 

Naughton, M. J. 
May 9. 


San 


Louis, sr. 


> Toss owner, financier; 


(76), ex-police captain; Bronx, 


ay 

Navarasth, P. B. (89), Siamese Minister to United 
States; Saranac, N. ¥., Feb. 7. 

Navarro, Alfonso de (63), New eo financier and 
sportsman; in Scotland, Aug 


Naville, Prof. Edouard (89), ‘Egy ptologist, ex- 
Meats International Red Cross; Geneva, 
c 

Nelson, R. W._ (74), 


ene American Type 

Founders Co.; Westfield, N. July 28. 

Nielson, Christin 3 (Mrs. sae Preteens singer; 
Caicago, May 

Nipher, Prof. rE oi (78), physicist; St. Louis, Oct. 6. 

Nowe, 2. 138 ae actor, pioneer Eik; Palm Beach, 
a., Jan. 

Norton, Mise Cerand (92), eathertey on Montaigne; 
Cambridge, Mass., May 

Noyes, W. C. oo "ex United States Judge; N. Y. 
‘ity, June 12 

Oakley, Annie (Mrs. Frank Laie (66); sharp- 
shooter Sie ota Ohio, Noy. 

Ontey (72), exGovenon ‘SSepicetl! ra, Bane ood 


Oelrichs, Mrs. Hermann (Teresa Fale, New York 
society leader; Newport, R. I., 23." 

Oeser, Rudolph (67), Director General German 
Federated Ra Berlin, 

O’Farrel, Rev. W. MD, nea ‘of Comente Order; 
N. Y. City, sine. 15. 

O'Hare, Mer. P. Bs Oe Brooklyn, J 

O'Hare, Rev. Ww. Roman eRe lle Bishop 
of Jamaica; a hie wees SBN 


O'Neil, Dan President Eastern Baseball 
or esate) Holyoke, M "Mass., 


Dispatch: N. Y. City, Nov. 26. 


7), Director Emeritus Peabody | 


Mother General Franciscan — 


May a 
76), former owner Seip bat Fe 


‘Death Roll, 1926. 
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— 
Onnes, Dr. and Prof. H. 72), Nobel ae winn 
in ee lareell = ae ‘h Rola: Feb. B ; es 


President of ‘Gian 
f (see an Pretender). 


Oops us pe A prison reformer; St. Petersburg, 
Osborne, al Wi. (67), prison reform advocate, ex- 


- Warden at Sing Sing; Auburn, N. Y.. Oc 
a O Digna, (90), Soudan ’ rebel Venger Wadi 
Papen Brecht (87), pioneer wood pulp 
paper manufacturer; Cornwall, Y., Aug. 
Paget, R. H. (70), editor; N. Y. City. March 16. 
Fein. ee fire works manufacturer; London, 


pril 

Parker, A. B. (73), Democratic Nominee for Rt 
idency in 1904; lawyer, ee Judge N. 
State Gare of Appeals; 'N Y. City, May 10. 

Parker, C. ee ast survivor of “Indian Stream 
Republic” “of B,; Sk TCU NOR SRIAGDURIDE, 

River Falis, “Wis., Dec. 28, 
Parisi Y. City, July 1. 


C. (86), rail financier; N. 

Parry, ‘Vice Admiral Sir John (62), bhydrographer; 
in England, ey 22. 

eS N. (80), Jugoslav Premier; Belgrade, 


Patenotre, Jules GO ex-French Ambassador to 
U. 8.; Mentone, 1925. 

Patterson, Sens President American Federation of 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association; Roanoke, 


gd 
Pell; Sr. (73), capitalist; N, Vv. City, Bae 27. 
Pennell, Tenn o 5, etcher; Brooklyn, il 23. 


Perilli, Dr, J. (48), President Bellevue and 
‘Allied Hospitals, N.Y. 


City, Sept. 15. 
ee ae H. W. (87), Unitarian leader; London, 


Pettigrew, R. F. i, ye States Senator; 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
egg ae Prof. nk steed Greek and Latin Scholar; 
N. Y. City, 


land, 
gvloya Vise yachtsman; 


Picard, Andre, playwright; Paris, Feb. 25. 
lank, Edw. (5G), veteran baseball pitcher; Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Feb. 24. 

Platt, State Supsene Ct. Justice W. P. (68); White 


Plains, N. Y., 

Pollock, W.. H. 73), lawyer, editor, author; in 
England, eee ie 

Pomroy, H. (71), ex-President New York Stock 
Exchange; XN. Y. City, Dec. 22, 1925, 


Porter, W. H. (65), New York banker; Brooklyn, 


Nov. 30. 

Potter, William (74), ex-United States Minister to 
Italy; Chairman Jefferson Medical College; 
Philadelphia, aon 29. 

Powell, Sir_R. oe physician to King George; 


London, Dec. Os, 
Mer Rev. J. W. (76), founder Roman 
“Catholic ones of All Saints: N. Y. City, Feb. 21. 
Princess Friederika (78), child of King George V. of 
Hanover; in France, Oct. 16. 
Princess Letitia (60), granddaughter of King of 
C 


Prior, He a here Aes Dean Sacred Roman Rota; 


in Eni and, 

Pulitzer, Walter Aa, author; Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 5. 

Quackenbos, Dr. J. L. (78), New Be brain and 
nerve specialist; in N. Aug 

Queen, ex-, of Greece (Oise Nicoiateviten) (75); 
Rome, June 19, 

Queen Mother Louise of Denmark (74); Copenhagen, 


March 20, & 
(87), stereotype inventor; N. Y. 


Relebsce, J. ae 

‘United States Bieps eensatyy 
from Cali ashington, D. C., 223 

Remick, F. W. (65). banker; pr ht os Boston 
Stock Exchange; that city, Oct. 16. 

Rantzau, Countess Maria (77), daughter of Bis- 
marck; in Germany, Feb. 8. 

Rausenberger, Prof. Fritz (58), inventor 42-centi- 
emetre and ne Bertha” cannon; Munich, April 30. 


o . (65), genealogist; Albany, N. Y., 
Dec. 22 198 ba 


Reuterdahi Henry (55), Lieutenant Commander, 
ke ay POs en painter; Washington, 


» Dec. 20, 

Riead, ou 6 68). rice angler; Amityville, N. Y., 

miineck J. _L. (63), ex-Con; eda Ky., theatri. 
fin.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Sept. 20. 

Richepin, Jean (77), poet, eatin: Paris, Dee. 

oe oa Sir W. (75), archaeologist; in England, 


Rigsby, C.S., cartoonist; Seattle, Wasb., May 265. 
Rin es Charles (62), circus ‘ owner; Sarasota, 
ec. 


3, 


Phiesaie 
March 


-* 
i= 
<< 
© 


Robinson, G, B. (83), President Now York Catholic 
Protectory; Broeevi le, N. Y., March 6, 

; Robinson, H. 8. (57), President Oarineatlout Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; Nassau, Bahamas, March 3. 

Rockafellow, Capt. B. F. (90), mine owner, ex-Presi- 


dent Rockefeller Family Association; Canyon 
City, Col., March 29, 
Rodgers, Commander John (45), United States 


nay ybehage in Del. River, near Philadelphiat 


nioasens, Rear Admiral R. (76), ex-President 
United States Naval War Gouge Monte Carlo, 


Dee. 29, 1925, 

Rgehing, Col. W._A. FB builder of Brooklyn 
Bridge; Trenton, N. J., J 

Robn, Dowager Duchess a (73), author, painter; 
Paris, A A 13. 


Root, F. 


ing, Lieut, Col. Sir J. F. G. (78); 


Ras Rear Kdmival A. (79); in Fla., Jan. 23. 

Roy, Rev. P. E. (66), Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cheper: and Primate of Canada: Quebec, Feb. 20. 

Russell, C. N. (61), Paper of cowboy scenes; Great 


Falls, Mont., Oct 
Ruttenberg, M. R., City Magistrate; N. Y. City, 


Sackett, ees EK. pt newspaper man; E, Orange, 


Ny 
St. Albans, Darhiew of; London, Nov. 18. 
Seint-Gaudens, Mrs. Augustus (78); Cornish, N. H., 


J Te 

sartuck Sir S. M. (69), banker; London, May 13. 

Sanford, Capt. F. H. (38), blocked _mole at Zee- 

bie for Gren Britain in World War; in Switzer- 

land, Feb. 

Sanger, Maj. pee J. P. (85); Washington, D.'C., 
March 15. 

Sarto, Miss Anna (76), sister of Piux X; Rome, 


March 3 
“Miss Florence (35), London, 


Saunders,” 

Scarborough, William (79), President emeritus of 
Wilberforce Brahh negro educator; Wilber- 
force, Ohio, Sept. 9. 

Schepp, Leopold (85), philanthropist, cocoa man- 
ufacturer; N. Y. City, March 11, 

Schirmer, Fredrich, composer; St. Louis, Jan. 28. 


actress; 


Schindler, Paul (56), composer, director: N. Y. 
City, Aug. 20. 
Schultze, Emile (62), lawyer; Speunk: N. Y., Jan. 18. 


Schuyler, Miss Louisa L. (89), founder New York 
State Charities Aid Association; Highland Falls, 
N. Y., Oct. 16. 

Soght CG vo organist, composer; Malden, Mass., 

ov. 

Scripps, E, W. Ci. newspaper Owner; at sea, off 
Liberia, March 1 

Sealy, Jobn (58), aeolian Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Galveston, Tex., banker; Paris, Feb. 18. 

Shearer, C. H. (80), artist; Reading, Pa., April 29. 

Shedd, J. D. abe) Chairman of Marshall Field & Co.: - 
Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Sherrod, oratny (Mrs. Tim. Murphy), actress, 
playwrig ; N. Y. City, March Ae. 

Sherry, Tone (71), restaurateur; Y. City, June 9. 

Sherman, Dr, S. P. (44), eos: editor, New York 
Herald-Tribune; in Lake Mich., Aug. 21. 

Shima, Geor: ire (37), ‘Potato King,” President 

ssociation of America; Hollywood, 
Cal., March 27. 

Short, Luther, ex-United States Consul Gen. to 
Turkey; eons Fla., Dec. 30, 1925. 

ae . (69) editor The Sphere; in England, 

Ov. 

Sibley, J. C. (76), Ae St te aaa a oil manufacturer; 
Franklin, Pa., y 19. 

Sili, Cardinal Augusto (80); Rome, Feb. 27. 

Simon, Henry (52), President Financial Commission 
French Chamber of Deputies; eee Dec. 2, 

Singh, Prince (56); in England, Aug. 15. 

Skinner, Prof. Henry (65), Vice President Academy 


Natutal. Sciences, entomologist; Philadelphia, 
skinner. Sir Thomas (85), Canadian banker, railway 
man; London, May 1 


Smith, Rev. Ek. W. (88), ex-President Trinity oon 
lege, Hartford, Conn.; Washington; D. ©.; Dec 


27, 
Smith, Col. M, {6% chief engineer Board Water 
Supply; N. Y. hy ty, Dec. 9 


Smith, Oberlin (86), he ‘inventor, ex-President 
National Geographic Society; Bridgeton, N. J., 


uly 18. 

Soukhomlinoff, Gen. V. (78), eae Imperial 
Minister of ‘War (1909-1915); Berlin, 2, 

Soule, Col. 


George (91), educator; New Orleans, 
Jan. 26. 


a to P ioe douttord, mn, F 
ioe ersia; rd, ¢ 
e (73), newspaper man, ie pee 
anes Sessions Court; 


A aay Writer Bloomington, Ind., 
my s Denies Toledo, Ohio,’ 
fhat ey, O 


wart, peta | com Director Carnegie Museum; 
mene pri 


‘Museum of 


City, March 13. 

ut, ih (60), newspaper editor; Kansas City, 
[ ct. 
Strathéona, Baroness (Mrs. Howard) (72); London, 


ug 

Stratton, Miss M. 8. (81), ex-Dean of Wellesley 
‘College; Stratford, Conn., Dec. 17, 1925. 

ack Oscar S. (75), ex-United States Ambassador 
to” Turkey; wee of Commerce and Labor; 


0 (oy, Philanthropist; 


merchant, 


Y. City, June 18. 
(79); Galesville, 


‘hiers, Mrs. Fone. ce 
American Revolution; Milwaukee, Feb. 
ae iat sportsman, newspaper owner; 


Thomson, Ue ohn ayo printing press inventor; Brook- 

lyn, May 

Epnoraperott, Sir W. H. (75), sculptor; in England, 

Dec. 19, 1925. 

Thyssen, August (85), yon and steel manufacturer; 
Mulheim, Germany, rid 

Tilden, M. Ww. wo the “Bean King”; Albion, N. ¥., 


March 
(76), sevenien of Tobin bronze; 


10. 
Tobin, Lieut. 
Providence, &. so Jan. 

- Torlonia, Prince oeusia (71); in Italy, April 7. 
Toselli, Enrico (42), composer, singer; in Italy, 


: hie 15. 
‘sTot Mrs. Marg. (Maggie McDonald) (91), 
i ut geottish Nightingale,” opera singer; Holyoke, 
'. Mass., March 1. 
Touchet, certs Arturo (77); 
ep 
peek Pierre I. de la (65), historian; in France, Dec. 


| Tower, Dr. R. W. (55), librarian and curator Amer- 
ican’ Museum of Natural History; New Rochelle, 
N. Y., Jan. 26. 

Trask, J. D. EB. (55), Fine Arts Director, aaa 
centennial rex osition; Philadelphia, April 16. 
Treat, C. P. (78), railway builder; Palo Alto, Cal., 


Jan. o7 

Trimble, Walter (69), President Bank for Savings, 
New York; Hewlett, L. L., Sept. 18. 

j Teeubridige, Admiral Sir Ernest (63); in France, 


Tuchfarber, Frank (78), founder Cincinnati Or- 
chestra; Cincinnati, Jan. 29. 

Tuck, Sir Adolph (72), picture post card originator; 
London, July 3. 

Tucker, Prof. W. J. (87), President Emeritus of 

Dartmouth College; Hanover, N. H., Sept. r 

Turkey, ex-Sultan of, Mohammed Vi. (65); Sap 
Remo, Italy, May 16. 

Untermyer, Tsaac (73), lawyer; N. Y. City, Aug. 31. 

Upward, Alien (63), novelist; in England, Nov. 16. 

Valentino, Rudolph (R. Guglielmo) (31), sereep 
actor; N. City, Aug. 23. 

Mp ane rat B. B. ge Soxodttor Puck, . dramatist: 

Y. City, March 30. 

Vanderbilt, Mrs, F. we (Louise Anthony), of New 
» York; Paris, Aug. 2 

Van Zandt, D. aay: Mayor of Rochester, N. Y. 
in Sansa June 17. 

Vazsonyi, Dr, Wilhelm (59), founder Hungarias 

Democratic Party; near Vienna, May 29, 


Orleans, France, 


t.' 26. 7 
era Mater President society, ‘of | 


(a8), “New York, financier; at sea, | Wadh: 


| Walker, "H.W. 


fs Duy 
Wobeee. Be ja actor; New ‘Orieanl 


(68), PO , financier and philan- 


W: J, 
au March 6.. 


thropist; ‘Thomas 
ti baie Y, t. 5. 
on; Albany, N. Y., 
Wainwright, Rear ‘canned ‘Richard (66); Wash- 
ington, D. oe March 6. 


poe newspaper man; Washington, 


D. G., Sept. 30. 
Walkley, A. B. (70), dramatic critic; in England, 


Waller, Major Gen. L. T. (70); Atlantic City, July 13. 
Walpole, Sir Charles (78), jurist, author; London, 


24. 
Wale ben ie (66), ex-police inspector; N. Y. 
an. 31. 
es Conrad von, German © Nationalist 


Wangenheim, 
leader; Berlin, June 10. me 

Ward, Brig. Gen. Thos. (87), oldest West Point 
graduate; Rochester, N. Y., March 25. 

Washington, Miss Mary (60), great-grandniece of 

George Washington, ex-Secretary ney Coloniai 

Daughters of America; Cincinnati, July 1 - 

Webb, Dr. W.S. (75), reeed builder and capitalist; 
Shelburne, Vt., Oct. 

Weekley, Rev. W.M. Gd, agent: Emeritus United 
Brethren Church; Parkersburg, W. Va., Jan. 8. 
Weeks, John W. (66), ex-Secretary of War, ex- 
United States Senator; Lancaster, N. H., July 12. 
Weir, J. F. (84), painter, sculptor, aren Yale 

School of Fine Arts; 
Welch, Ben (50), blind actor; Kings Park, . > fe 


Sept. 1. 
Wastoott, Brig. Gen. E. J. (52), oe Ae General 
fatlonal Guard; Albany, Feb. 9. 
Wheeler, T. H. (82), New York yachtsraan, Stand- 
ard Oil officer; Riedie Bay, N. -Y., Sept. 15. 
bare bbe J.B: (69), author, lawyer, a founder 
“Harvard Lampoon’; Boston, Dec. 23, 1925. 


Whelpley, Prof. H. M. (65), archaeologist, ex- 


President American Pharmaceutical Association; j 


St. Louis, June 26. 

White, Rev. Elliott (64), Protestant Episcopalian 
Archdeacon; eee N. J., July 1. 

(48), Pres. Mo.-Kan.-Tex. Ry.; 


S. (Olive Hitchcock) (44); N. Y. 


Joliet, Chicago, D 

Whitman, § wane: (ajax) (58), ex-policeman; N. Y. 

‘ty, Jan. 

Wiedfeldt, Dr. Otto (55), ex-German Ambassador 
to United States; Essen, Germany, July 5. | 

Wiley, Dr. C. C. (72), alienist; Pittsburgh, June 23. 

Wilfley, L. R. (60), ex-Judge United. States Court for 
China; Greenwich, Conn., May 26. 

Williams, Col. A. S. (49), United States Marine 
Corps; San Francisco, Oct. 1. 

Williams, J. S. (61), banker, railroad financier, 
ex-Comptroller ¢ of the Currency; Richmond, Va., 


Williams, Miss Anna W. (68), the ‘“‘Goddess of 
Liberty’’ on ed States silver dollar; Phila~ 
delphia, April 1 

Williams, Dr. Harold (72), ewes of Tufts College 
Medical School; in Fionda, ril 3. 

Willits, Rear ‘Admiral A. B. ta5ye Philadelphia, Jan. 7. 

Pee M. O., financier, society man; N. Y. City, 


ee 
witth, Mrs. Bettina (78), financial correspondent; 
Vienn: rag 23. 
Wood, (68), Se ee American Woolen 
Co.; in Florids. Feb. 2. 


Yarborough, Sa aan ‘ot (Marcia, Pelham); in 
Englans, o ov. 
Young, G. tes). ‘panker; Atlantic City, Feb. 18. 


Young, Ries ne (Rida Johnson) (50), playwright; 
Southfield, Conn.. May 8. Be eae 

Young, Lafayette (78), ex-United States Senator, 
editor Des aes (owa) Daily Capital; in that 
city, Nov. 15. 

Zaharoff, 
Sir Basil Zaharoft: Monte Carlo, Feb. 24. 

Sanh as oo (62), dramatist, novelist; in Eng- 


jJand, 
ae. wy 754), “Jewish Mark Twain”; N. Y. City, 
Zwehl, Gen. von 74), German COE. ind 
of Belgium in orld War; — May 2 5 ; 


ven Gen. P. D. (83); Atlantic City. 


“geaiurer “American Bar Associa- : 


Providence, R. I., April 8. |. 


oar (Duchess de Mecreges alge wife of 
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BENEFACTIONS OF 1926. 


Pet Notable benefactions reported for the year 1926 
Edward Dean Ad $100,000; Engineerin; 
Foundation. cat i ra is 

Anonymous, $1,000,000; Dartmouth College, Han; 
over, N. H. 

Anonymous (2 donors), $1,000,000; Yale Univ., 
New Haven, Conn., for an art museum 

Anonymous Smith, $100,000; Boston Univ., Mass. 

Anonymous endowment. fund, $100,090; Cornell 
Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Anonymous, $75,000 to St. Louis Univ., Mo. 

Anonymous, $50,000 to Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

Anonymous, $50,000: eye Mawr College, Pa,, 
toward building of Goodhart Hall. 

Anonymous, $50,000 to.Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Half-Century Fund. 

Miss Myra H. ‘Avery of Perak te N..-Y,; 
$210,000 Kendrick Hall to Vassar College. 

Mr, and Mrs. Frank Bailey, about $150,000 for 
new building to be called ‘Bailey Hall” to Union 
College, Bobenettany, Nov 


ment of arts. 
Baker, $250,000 to Cornell Univ., 


George - 
Ithaca, N. Y. y 

Chatles W. Bingham, children of, $1,000,000; 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Charles W. Bingham, "$500, 060 to Case Sch. 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wm. Bingham 2d, $500,000 to Case Sch. of 
Applied Science, Cleveland Ohio 

Graham F. Blandy, N. City, by will, 210-acre 
farm; Univ. of Virginia to “teach agriculture; farm 
at White Post, Va. 

pera he Fannie S. Blumstein, $50,000; Bronx Hos- 
Dita! 

George ‘Stumenthal, Y. City, $60,000; French 
Public. Assistance Bapital, Paris, France. 
eee Blumstein, $50,000; Bronx “Hospital, 

Rees) ty. 

Edward W. Bok, $150,000 for Woodrow Wilson 
Professorship of Literature, Princeton Univ., N. J. 

Frederick Brown, N. Y. City, $500,000 ‘site at 
67. W. 47th St., N. Y. City, to build office to house 
Federation for Support of Jewish Philanthropic 
Societies, etc. 

Frederick Brown, $100,000 to the United Jewish 
Campaign. 

Frederick Brown, $75,000 to the Federation for 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Benes 

H. S. Brown, $50,000; Bronx Hospital, N. Y. City. 

¥. H. Buhl of Sharon, Pa., by will, $2, 000, 000 (es 
relief of destitute victims of War in northern France 
and Belgium. 

Judge Thomas Burke, Seattle, Wash., $100,000 
to Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Asa G, Candler sr., $300,000 to Emory Univ., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles Howard Candler, $75,000 to Emory Univ., 
ee Ga. 

P. J. Carlton, sechwond. Va., $50,000 to ee 
College; Elon College, N. C. 

Carnegie Corporation made grants of $6,000, ‘900 
during year ending Sept. 30; of this $4,500, 000 went 
to library. service; 00,000 to aid the fine arts; 
$375,000 for educational and research work; $300,- 
000 for adult education. 

Carnegie Cor oration, $1,385,000, Univ. of 
Chicago, I1l.; $150,000, Yale Univ. for est. of a 
oa bas ab ae ‘im Yale Sch. of Fine Arts, New Haven, 

‘onn 

Carnegie Corporation, for Medical College, 
$200,000 to Univ. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carnegie Corporation, $125,000 to Carleton 
Cee, oe Northti id, Minn 

A. Univ. 


for home for its depart- 


Clark, will erect library building; 

of Neva: da. 
William Andrews Clark jr., residence and library 
valued at $5,000,000 to Univ. of California, South- 


ern Branch. 
Mrs. Isaac H. Clothier of Philadelphia, Pa., 
$100,000 to Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa, 


Commonwealth Fund of New York, $400,000 for 
one year’s work in a program of community mental 


hygiene. 
vB J. Ackerman Coles, by will, art Fronks valued at 


2,000, p00; Newark Museum, Newar J. 
$ Charles |W. Cho iby will, $150, me to Trinity 
College, Hartford, 


Cyrus H. K. Sarthe ~ Philadelphia, Pa., $100,000 
to Maine pean a a Portland, Me,; $75,000 
to, Univ. of Pennsylvan: 

Cy ras a ee to, Phitadelpia, Pa Pa., $50,000 
to Drexel nstitute, elphia, Pa, 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia, Pa., $50,000 

to fund for erection of memorial to Gen. Henry 
tenow. first Sec. of War and the Navy; to be erected 
at Thomaston. Me. 


gcear B. Davis, $1,00C,000 for fund to be known 

as ‘Amy D. Pratt and Oscar GC. Davis Foundation” 
started at Brockton, Mass., the income to be used 
for needy children of Massachusetts. 

James Deering, by will, oil paintings worth $528,- 
000 to Chicago Art Institute. 

Alfonso de Navarro, N. Y. City, by will, $50,000. 
to Paice Cardinal Hayes for distribution among 


Mrs. Mary De Silver Lord of N. Y. City, by will, 

$50,000; Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
Joel H. Devictor, by will, $100,000 fund to the 

Se ae Assoc, of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia, Pa, 

Henry A. Dix, $50,000 trust fund; Hebrew Univ. | 
of Jerusalem. 

Francis Phelps Dodge, of N. Y. City, by will, 
$50,000 to Beirut College. 

Charles Downer, by will, $200,000 to Harvard 
Univ.; $100,000 to ‘the town of Sharon, Vt. 

B. N. Duke, $330,000 for loan fund; Duke Univ., 
Dynan N. C. 
Duke, N. Y. City, $160,000 to Greensboro 


| charities. 


Calleee, N.C. 
. Duke, $50,000 to Lander College, Green- 
hook 3 Cc. 
Dr. $50,000; 


John Duncan Emmet, by will, 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 

Henry F. | by will, $50,000 each to Blythedale 
Home, Valhalla, N. Y.; Hebrew Orphan. Asylum, 
and Montefiore Home. 

Mrs. Leonard K. Elmhirst, $1,400,000 to Cornell 
Univ., for Willard Straight Hall. Tthaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mai ary M. Emory, Cincinnati, Ohio, $50,000 
to Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 

David Hale Fanning, Worcester, Mass., by will, 
$75,000; Slater Library, Jewett City, Conn. 

Ww. Ferguson, $51, 000 to Simmons Univ., 
Abilene, Tex. 

Thomas Fisher, $90,000 to Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., for Stadium fund. 

Wood Fosdick, by will, about $500, oe to Amer. 
Museum of Natural History, N. Y. be ; $50,000 
to the Children’s Aid peal ae a 

Orrin E. Foster, Buffalo, N. 5100; ‘000; Univ. 
of Buffalo, N. te 

William Fox, N. Y. City, $250,000, United Jewish 
Fund, N. ¥. City; $50,000, Hebrew Union College 
endowment fund. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blee Frasch, $940,000, to foster 
chemistry, directed by the U. S. Trust-Co., after con- 
sulting with the Amer. Chemical Society. 

Mrs. Letitia W. Garrison, London, England, by 
will, $50,000 each to the House of the Holy Com- 
forter, the Home for Incurables and the Church 
Temperance Society. 

General Education Board Y. City; $3,350,- 
000 to Univ. of Chicago Niedical § Sch., Ill; Fe 067, 600 
to Columbia Univ. Medical Bobi, Y. Gity; 
$1,000,000 to Princeton Univ., N. Ie $800, 000 io 
Univ. of Virginia Medical Sch.; $780, 000 to Harvard 
ee School; $750,000 each to Univ. of Rochester, 

Yale es Ay Medical Sch.; $500,000 to Teach- 
me Gollese N . Y. City; $480, 0CO to Univ. of Chicago 
for Oriental Institute; $414,000. to various colleges 
and universities for Negroes; $350,000 to Vanderbilt 
Univ.; $300,000 to Marine Biological Laboratory. 
at Woods Hole, Mass.; $250,000 to Harvard Medical 
Sch.; $225,000 to Tulane Univ. Medical Sch.; $200,- 
600°'to Johns tr Univ.; -$164,000 to State 
Depts. of Education in Southern States; $142,000 
to Anna T. Jeanes and John F. Slater Funds; $96,000 
to North Carolina College for Women; $75,000’ to 
University of North Cavelinas $58,000 to Univ. of 
Iowa Medical Sch. 

General Education Board, $143,622 to Univ. of 
Cineinnati for Medical College, Ohio, 

General Education pean $378,633 to Carleton 
College, Northfield, Min 

General Education oud, $135,000 to Llinois 


Univ., Bloomington, Il. 

Thomas K. Glenn, $50,000 to Emory Univ., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Col. aa 8. Goff, $50,000 to the Pawtucket 
Hospital, R, 

Miss " gE Griffith, by will, $979,000; Pres- 
aretariat Hospital, N. Y. City 

Mrs. Bertha V. Guegenhomner, Lynchburg, V4., 
$50,000; for playgrounds in Palestine. 

Daniel Guggenheim, . City, $500,000; to 
fend. School of Aeronautics. at New York Univ., 
N. City; $2,500,000 to found the Guggenheim 
Dasa: to promote aviation; $50,000, Hebrew Union 
College endowment fund, 

Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, ven 000 to the Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Murry "Guggenheim, $50,000; Hebrew Union 
College endowment fund. 


ie. 
Step Harkness, $100,0 ¥.) 
athic neredical College and ‘Flower ‘Hospital. | 
rs. William L. Harkness, son and daughter, 
00,000; Yale Univ., for erection of lecture and 
Tecitation hall, New Haven, Conn. 


Emory Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 
rovost Charles C. Harrison, sons and daughters 
f, $100,000; Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
., for extension of education to general public. 
Etta M. Harroway, by will, $60,000, to Board of 
‘Home Missions and Church Extension of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, { 
Charles Hayden, N. Y. City, $100,006; site in 
ast’ 111th Street, for uptown pranch of Boys’ 
Club, N. Y. City. 
Israel Hecht, by wi 
rthy poor families in 
Alfred M. Heinsheimer, a arc home at Breezy 
Point, Far Rockaway, with $500,000 pee 
; Hospital for Joint Diseases, N. Y. Cit: iy. 
Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, N. Y. City, $50,000, 
St. Lawrence Univ., Canton, N. Y., for erection 
of one unit of a women’s dormitory. 
Mrs. Hannah Heyman, by Mie "320,000; Jewish 
- Institute of Religion, N. Y. City. 
Rev. A. B. Herr and 3 sisters? $100,000 to Park 
llege, Parkville, Mo. 
Mrs. Bettie F. Holmes, $112,600 to Univ. of 
Chick nati for hospital building. 
¥. Holmes, by will, $10 ‘000 to Miss Maude 
sive ne aid cancer research by the Univ. of Chicago 


“ . J. H. Hunt, $175,000 to Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga. 
" Miss C. A. L. Huston, by will, $150,000; Inland 
China Mission. — 

William Ratcliffe Irby, by will, $1,006,000 to 
Tulane Univ., New > ager La, 

Ellerton James, , $50,000 trust fund; 
_ Harvard Univ. for penefit of law library. 
! Miss Elizabeth Jenkins of Baltimore Md., by 
"will, $2,100,000; for the erection of homes for: in- 
-curables and aged women. 
Mrs. Mn Jesup, by will, $100,000 to Roosevelt: 
Hospital, N. City. 

rs. Nie rE. ania sole by will, $100,000 
SR ee ree Univ., N. J., and Barnard College, 
sity 

Thomas D. Jones, Chicago, Il., $150,000; Prince- 
” ton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Thomas D. Jones, $50,000; Princeton Univ., for 
- the Henry Burchard Fine Professorship of Mathe- 


matics. 

puartbur Jordan of Indianapolis, Ind., $350,006, for 
a building to Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sebastian S. Kresge, $2, 490; a to the Kresge 
Foundation; $500,000, the Y. Cc. A., Detroit, 

ie! 

John D. Larkin, $100,000, to Univ. of api 

 N. Y.; $50,000 to Eateveito College, Easton, P 
Robert Law jr., Y. City, $80,000; Univ. 
Chicago, Mil. 

-W. V. Lawrence of Bronxville, N. Y., $1,250,060 
in property and securities, including a site, to found 
@ 2-year junior college for women at Bronxville. 

Joseph Le Blang, $50,000 to the United Jewish 
Campaign. 

a AE H. Lehman, $50,000; United Jewish 
Fund, N. Y. City. 

John CG. Letts, $50,000 to American Univ., 
Washington, D. C. 

Edward Drummond Libbey, by will, $14,000,000, 
as a perpetual endowment fund, Toledo (Ohio) 
Museum of Art, 

Curtis Gates Lloyd, by will, $756,000, to Lloyd 
Library and Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William Gardner MacDowell, oe will, $200,000 
to Metropolitan Museum of Art, City. 

Clarence Mackay, N. Y. City; $100,000; anon of 
Nevada for School of Mines. 

- Martin Maloney, eu 000; Univ. of Pennsylvania, 

John Markle, N. Cit; y, $106,006 to McAuley 
‘ Water Street Migcioat N. Y. City. 

Pie Louis Marshall, $50,000 to ‘the United Jewish 


ath ai 
Marshall estate, $50,000 to Davis and 
Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

Samuel Mather, Gteveland, Ohio, $50,000 to 
Kenyon Cones, Gambier, Ohio. 

William G. Mather, Cleveland, Ohio, $50,000 to 
ba stein College, Gambier, Ohio. 

yrus, H., Mary Virginia, and Harold F. McCor- 

nitee, Chicago, Til, $1,000,000; Mc@ormick Theo- 


logical Seminary. 
Cyrus H. McCormick and sons, Cyrus jr. 


and 


rs. Florence C. Harris, family ‘of, $150,000; | 


| 000; Tex: r astronomic 

Mrs. ae ames_ Molean! N. Y..C 
| Kortwright, Delaware Co., N. 
Cee to. Church Mission of | 

ocese 0 
Andrew Mellon, library chat oats’ $200, 000, to 
Choate School, Wallingford, C 
Mrs. James C. Melvin, $50, 000. ‘to Harvard Univ. 
David C. Mills; $50,000 for ¥. M. Cc. A. at Mont- 
clair, oF J. 

J. P. Morgan, 16-acre site valued at $500,000, ey 
a park to be known as Morgan Memorial Park, 
oie of Glen Cove, L: 

“$50,000; 


Ea. 
Cc ees PEE dee tears 
0. oes owment fun 
ies Morrison, $160,000. trust fund; United 
Palestine Fund. 


Dayton H. Muaa, $50,000 to St. Louis Univ., 


Mee es chai 
uae C. Mulligan, by will, $275,000, in 
ae a funds, to Madison Ave. Presbyterian 


Church, N. Y. Ci 
Fra cok Ds ge ie $25,000, 000; 


A. Munsey, by will, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art ity. 
Frank A. Munsey, by will, ” $250,000, to Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me.; $100,000 to Maine State 
Hospital, Portland, Me.: $50,000 to Central Maine 
Hospital, Lewiston, Me. 

Nicholas Foundation, Inc:, $602,168, to New York 

N. Y. City, for construction ot Building of 

Chemises: 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs, $200,000, for en- 
dowment fund for Hebrew Union College. 

Boghos Nubar Pasha of Paris, France, eee 
to Near East Relief, for relief work among 
refugees in Syria, contingent upon Bubectiphons of 
$300,000. from America for the same purpose. 

Edmund Penfield, N. Y. City, by will, $100,000. 
to St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children. 

James Cash Penney, $500,000, for- pbuilding for 
aged clergymen and) wives at Greer Cove Springs, 
Fla. 

Mr. and: Mrs. Gory Phipps, New York ity, 
sea 060; Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P: 

Henry C. Prevost, New Orleans, La., $500,600 
scholarship fund for ‘the Jesuit High Schooi of that 


ae 
nk C. Rand, St. Louis, Mo., $100,000; Vander- 


‘ pilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 


Stacy Anson Ramson, by will, $5,000, 000 trust 
fund for prosecution of persons cruel to anizaals 
and protection of animals and game in all parts of. 
the world. 

Charles _Rebstock, $1,000,000 to Washington 
Univ., St. Louis, Mo.. for Biology Building. 

Mrs. Kate S. Richardson, by will, $587,978, to 
New York Hospital; $200,00C, Henry Street Seitle- 
ment, N. Y. City; $106,00C, Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Mass.: $50,000 each-to S. P. C. y. 
City: Seamen’s Church Institute, N. Y. City; $60,- 
000, Assoc. for Aia of Crippled Children. 

Father Lawrason Riggs, New Haven, Conn., 
gaia ta Albertus Magnus College, New Flaven, 


Jor: ohn D. Rockefeller jr., $1,000,600, for reconstruc. 
tion at Versailles and Fontainebleau and Rheims 
Cathedral, France; $500,000 to Zoological Park, 
No. City; $250,000 to Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
N. ¥. City; $177,500, on conditions, to fund being 
raiced by National Safety Council. for campaign 
to prevent public accidents; $100,000 each to Boys’ 
Club of New York, Phi Beta Kappa Foundation, 
United Jewish Fund; $50,000 to Euclid Ave. Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Federation for Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 

Rockefeller Foundation $112,503 to Univ. of 


ie cl hii $50,000, Leland Stanford jr. 
iv 
John D. Rockefeller sr., $20v,000; Euclid Ave. 


Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rockefeller Memorial Chaya: “Spelman), during 
year distributed $7,822,890 for social science, child 
study, &c., of which $2, 000, 000 was for social science 
and child study; the largest of which were $256, el 
to Columbia Univ., N. City, and $155,000 
London School of ‘bosiotmics and Political Sercton, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Clark Rogers, by will, 06,000, 
to Harvard Univ, edical School, Cambridge, 
Mass.; $75,000 to Harvard Univ. in memory of 


her husband; $50,000 in trust to Niagara Falls 
Memoria! Hospital, N. Y. 
Miss Ella A. Rogers, by will, $750,000, to Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine; $50, 000 to New York Hospital. 
Mrs, Sol Rosenbloom, Pa pre Poe 000; 
United Palestine Fund. yf 


Hebrew Union x 


5 
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Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Hl., $3,000,000, for 
mo cree sent . S ae rae ; : 
. Dy Roux. jr. o ant. City, Fla., $50,000, to 
Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 
Arthur. Sacks, N. Y. City, 50,000 francs, to 
French Historical Monuments Fund 
of parts of the Chartres Cathedral, France. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, $50,000, to the Iederation 
for Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies: 
$50,000, Hebrew Union College endowment fund. 
Walter S. Schmidt, $200,000, to St. Xavier 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
. C. A. Severance, estate of, $100,000, to 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn, 
EON 000 for 


John G, Shedd, Chicago, IIl., 
proposed Shedd Aquarium, Chicago, a 

Louis Sherry, by will, $700,000, for the J. Bentley 

uier Urological Clinic at Columbia-Presbyterian 

edical Centre, N, Y. City. 

Mrs, Emma J. Slaughter, by will, $60,000, to 
Emory Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jeremiah Smith, Boston, Mass., $160,000 (two 
years’ salary), returned to Hungary, from which 
Jeremiah Smith Scholarship Fund was founded. 

John W, Sterling, by will, $3,500,000, for new 
buildings to Yale Univ.. New Haven, Conn. 

C. Chauncey Stillman, N. Y. City, two sites, 
Harvard Uniy., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simon W. Strauss, $50,000; United 
Jewish Campaign. ? 

James J. Storrow, Boston, Mass., by will, $325,- 
000, for new building endowment for. West End 
House, Boston; $100,000 each to Franklin Union, 
Boston Council of Boy Scouts of America, Mass, Girl 
Seouts, and Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests. 

rs. Henry Alvah Strong of Rochester, N. Y., 
500,000 francs, to the endowment fund of the Union 
des Blesses de la Face, an organization of French 
soldiers, in memory of her son. 

Ambrose Swasey, Cleveland,. Ohio, $500,000; 
engineering foundation. 

Ss oo B. Swift, $150,000, to Univ. of Cincinnati, 

0, 

Gerard Swope, N. Y. City, $50,000, to St. Louis 
high schools for fund the income to provide scholar- 
ships at American universities. 

Thomas Synott, $51,C00, to Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa. ‘ 

A. O. Thompson, $50,000, to Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo. 

Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson, Canandaigua, N. Y., 
by_will, $400,000, to Ferris F. Thompson Hospital; 
$200,000, to Clark Manor House; $300,C00 each to 
Vassar. College, Williams College, and Teachers’ 
College; $300,000, to the Woman’s Hospital of 
New York; $300,000, N. Y. Zoological Society. 

John Kennedy Tod, by will, $250,000, to Princeton 
Univ., N. J.; $100,000 each to Presbyterian Hospital, 
the Greenwich Hospital and the Children’s Aid 
Society; $50,000 each to New York Assoe. for Im- 
proving Condition of Poor; St. Andrews Society, 
and American Museum of Natural History. j 

Henry R. Towne, Stamford, Conn., by will, 
$2,616,211, to maintain “museums of the peaceful 


College 
Mrs. 


‘building for employees of Yale and 


for restoration 


arts in the City of Ne Y.’’; $399,000, to erect service 
Towne Co.; 
550,000 each to Merchants’ Assoc. of N. Y. and 
United Engineering Societies. 

Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, $100,000, to 
Vanderbilt Univ,, Nashville, Tenn. 

Gustav Ulbricht, N. Y. City, by will, $837,872, 
to the Lenox Hill Hospital, N. Y. City; $50,000, 
N. ¥. Assoc. for Improving the Condition of the 


Poor. 

Israel Unterberg, $160,000, to the Univ, of 
Palestine. 

Samuel Untermyer, $50,000; Hebrew Union 


College endowment fund. 

Frederick W. Vanderbilt, $250,000, to Vanderbilt 

niv., Nashville, Tenn. : 

Harold 8. Vanderbilt, $100,000, to Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Frederick W. and Harold S. Vanderbilt, $500,000, 
to the Vanderbilt Clinic. _ 

William K. Vanderbilt jr., $100,000, to Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Louise H. Vanderbilt, by will, $306,000 
trust fund for Anthony Home for Working Girls, 
which she founded. 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Van Pelt, New Brunswick, 
N. J., by will, $50,000, to Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N. J.; $50,000 endowment to the Chil- 
dren’s Industrial Home; endowment to 
Middlesex Hospital, both addresses as above. 

Ludwig _ Vogelstein, $50,000; Hebrew Union 
College endowment fund. 

Henry Lane Wallace of Rye, N. Y., by will, study 
and grounds with a maintenance fund of $125,000, 
to_city of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Walters of Baltimore, Md., 
$100,000 to Johns Hopkins Univ. Half-Century 

‘und. 

Felix M. Warburg, $400,000, to the United 
Jewish Campaign. 

Felix M. Warburg, $75,000, to Federation for 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies. 

Felix M. Warburg, $50,000; Hebrew Union College 
endowment fund. k 

Artemas Ward, by will, $4,000,000; Harvard 
Univ,, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Montgomery Ward, Chicago, Tll., $4,000,- 
000; Northwestern Univ., Chicago, Tl, for use of 
medical and dental schools. 

Robert Boyd Ward Fund, $1,000,000 and estate 
($153,600), to Almont Home on Hudson, Dutchess 

0., N. Y.; $100,000 to New Rochelle Hospital, 
N. Y.; $50,000 each, Cornell Univ., Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania and Syracuse Univ.; - $500,000, Broadway 
Temple, N. Y. City; $54,500, Ward Home for 
Children, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William B.. Ward, N. Y. City, 1,000 acres of 
es to New York Assoc. for Improving Condition 
of Poor. 

Mrs. Henry White, $100,000, to Vanderbilt 
Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

George Whitney and a friend, $50,000, to Boys’ 
Club of N. Y. City, for swimming pool. 

Benjamin Winter, $50,000, to the United Jewish 
Campaign. 


THE AMERICAN LAW INSTITUTE. 


The American Law Institute was organized at a 
meeting of about 350 judges, lawyers and law teach- 
ers at Washington, Feb. 23, 1923. The officers 
are: Honorary President, Elihu Root; President, 
George W. Wickersham; Vice President, Judge 
Benjamin N. Cardozo; Zreasurer, George Welwood 
Murray; Director, Dr. William Draper Lewis, 3400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. There is a Council 
of thirty-three members, of Nation-wide prominence, 
and about 512 life members, including seventy-five 
official members. 

The Institute received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration a gift of $1,075,000, payable over a period 
of ten years, thus giving an income in excess of $100,- 
000 a year. i 

The primary purpose of the Institute is to make 
a Restatement of the Law—that is, the setting 
forth of the fundamental principles primarily of 
the common law. It is nof desired that the Re- 
statement shall be adopted by the Legislatures as 
a code. It is. realized that the multiplication of 
jurisdictions, courts and decisions makes it nec- 
essary to preserve the common law system. 


The work was begun on June 1, 1923. Four 
persons, called reporters, who are primarily re- 
sponsible for the production of drafts of the Re- 
statement_on different topics, have been appointed: 
Samuel Williston, of arvard, as Reporter for 
Contracts; Joseph H, Beale, also of Harvard, as 
Reporter for Conflict of Laws; Floyd R.. Mechem, 
of Chicago University, as Reporter for Agency, 


and Francis H. Bohlen, of the University of Penn- ° 


sylvania, as Reporter for Torts. Each has a body 
of experts for advisory legal assistance. 

Preliminary drafts are distributed to members 
for tentative consideration, suggestion and criticism. 
This process is continued until each group is satisfied 
that a correct statement of the law has been reached. 
If approved by the Council and by the Institute, 
such statement will be published officially by the 
Institute. 

A model code of criminal procedure for recom- 
mendation to State Legislatures has been undertaken 
also. The work will take three years, and the 
cost will be met by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, which has appropriated $20,000 for each 


year. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY. 


Chief—Herbert D. Brown; Assistant Chief—Wil- 
liam H. McReynolds. 

Chief Investigators—Organization and Methods— 
Malco! Kerlin; _Accounting—Victor G. Croissant; 
Duplication of Work—Thomas F. Murphy; Z£fficiency 


Ratings—Donald P. Evans; Stattstics—George C. 
Havenner; Office Appliances-—William KE. Mickey. 
* roth Clerk and Disbursing ClerkK—Miss D. F. 
ridley. 

Librarian—Gladys E. Weaver. 
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(Covering the pertod from Oct. 1, 1925, to Oct. 1, 1926.) 
Compiled by the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. Gilbert Grosvenor, LL. D., President. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Dr. Neil M. Judd, led what will perhaps be the 
final expedition of the National Geographic Society 
to Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, for the study of 
the prehistoric apartment house at Pueblo Bonito, 
now considered the most important site of Indian 
culture in all North America above the Rio Grande. 
Eleven other experts in different fields, including 
geology, engineering, and archaeology, joined him 
in’ the season’s work. ‘The two objectives of the 
expedition were to determine the age of the various 
civilizations that inhabited Pueblo Bonito and 
to continue the exploration of stratigraphic con- 
ditions thereabouts. hrough the discovery, 
by Dr. A. BE. Douglass, of certain cycles in tree-ring 
formations which agree with sun-spot cycles of 
eleven years, it has been possible to establish a 
calendar dating from the. period of the growth of 


' the logs used in mission buildings under the old 


Spanish regime, and also for the Bonitian period. 
But there is a break between the two calendars. 
To fill this gap and consolidate the calendars the 
expedition has been gathering ancient timbers from 
various sources in the hope that they might have 
grown during the time represented by this gap, 
thereby providing the missing link. The strati- 
graphic exploration consisted in the running of 
trenches through the debris pile of Pueblo Alto 
on the cliff one mile north of Chaco Canyon and 
that. of Penasco Blanco four miles west of Pueblo 
Bonito. The work in Chaco Canyon has shown 
that the ancient Indians of our own arid Southwest, 
who never heard of the Egyptian Pharaohs or of the 
Babylonian Kings, used the same general methods 
of irrigation that were employed in the earliest 
history of the Nile and the Euphrates. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Smithsonian Institution, 
spent the summer restoring some of the old Indian 
ruins in the vicinity of the Grand Canyon, one of 
which, Wupatki, is supposed to have flourished 
about the time Caesar ruled Rome. i 

Archaeological work in the Canon del Muerto. 
under the auspices of the University of Colorado, 
produced a striking collection of materials rich 
particularly in sandals and textiles. 

By dissolving the unbaked adobe bricks taken from 
the old Spanish missions in California seeds were 
recovered which give a clue to the date of the intro- 
duction of crops into that region. 

Near a burial mound in Broward County, Fla. 
: eae foot idol, made of sea Mangrove, was 
‘ound, 

Mr. H. 8. Collins jr., Smithsonian Institution, 
after studying a group of Indian mounds south of 
Kouma, La., announced that the builders were 
closely related to the Mayas. 

Dr. Herbert J. Spinden reported the discovery 
of an ancient Maya community known as Okop, 
dating from the time of William the Conqueror, 
and of seven other ruined cities. 

America’s largest sun dial was located in the 
ruins of Copan, an old Maya Empire metropolis 
of Honduras, which flourished some twenty cen- 
turies ago. The sun dial consists of two hieroglyphic 
monuments painted red, set four and one-third miles 
apart. The use to which this sun dial was put was 
studied by the Carnegie Insitution_ expedition. 

E. 8. Thompson and J, Chariot, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, found archaeological ruins supposed to be 
the religious and ceremonial centre of Coba, a 
large, provincial old Maya Empire city located 
fifty miles east of Chichen Itza. Dates deciphered 
were fixed between 364 and 413 A. D. 

Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley headed an expedition to 
Uaxactun, the earliest known Maya centre. 

Mexican archaeologists reported the discovery 
of pyramids in a mountain known as Cerro de 
Teponaxtle. 

A joint. expedition of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania Museum and the British Museum in 
Mesopotamia studied the sacred area believed to 
be the site of the palace of Dungi, King of Ur, in 
2250 B. C. Relics found included the head of a 
statue of the Moon goddess exquisitely carved in 
white marble, with eyes inlaid in lapis lazuli and 
shell. The hair is an elaborately waved coiffure. 

Important confirmation of the Biblical statements 
regarding Bethshan was found by the Palestine 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum of Philadelphia. The Book of Chronicles 
clearly indicates the existence of two temples there 
during the Philistine occupation. The expedition 
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found these two temples dating from the time of 
Pharaoh Rameses I1., in which the Philistines con< 
ducted their adoration of Dagon and Ashtaroth. 
Two other temples were found. The walls of sev- 
eral of the temples bear evidence of having been 
built by Cretan (Minoan) mercenaries who left 
their signs on the bricks, cult objects, and flower 
stands. These indicate the presence of Cretan 
mercenaries in the Egyptian Army at an earlier 
time than was previously supposed. 

According to Prof. 8S. Langdon and Ernest Mackay, 
Oxford University and Field Museum, the evolution 
of the elaborate system of cuneiform writing 
by the ancient Rabylonians arose from the crude 
pictographic stage unearthed at Kish. 

Ruins of the first Hebrew settlement in Palestine 
after the parting of Abraham and Lot were dis- 
covered near Nabulus, the Shechem of the Old 
Testament, by the tnternational Archaeological 
Expedition headed by Prof. Ernest Sellin. The 
most important find consisted of a cuneiform clay 
tablet of the Tell El-Amarna period, which dates 
from. the century before the birth of Moses. In 
the lowest Canaanitish fundament was found a 
temple of El-berith, dating from 2000 B. C., which 
represents a modified monotheism, a twilight zone 
between polytheism and the worship of one God. 
This discovery is accepted as a further substantiation 
of the theory of the prevalence of monotheism 
throughout the dominions of Amurru in the period 
antedating the Babylonian colonization, and bears 
out the conclusions of the late Dr. Albert. T. Clay 
that the Babylonians got their stories of Creation, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, and the 
Deluge from the people of Amurru, who were ap- 
parently the ancestors of the Israelites. 

The ancient buried city of Kirjath-sepher in 
Palestine was excavated by an exvedition headed 
by Dr. Melvin G. Kyle, Xenia Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, in co-operation with the American 
School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. . The 
walls were 40 feet high and from 10 to 14 feet thick, 
and contained complicated gates with towers and 
buttresses. 

Prof. T. Leslie Shear of Princeton University 
carried forward a series of excavations at Corinth. 

Miss Vera P. Misinova reported the discovery 
of a habitation of prehistoric people dating .as far 
back as 100,000 years on the Volga River near 
Samara, with relics of the Iron Age, Bronze Age, 
Neolithic Age, and Paleolithic or Old Stone Age, 
in the successive strata excavated. 

Prof. Peter Kozloff, Russian explorer, studied the 
dead city of Kharakhoto in Tibet and found on 
the summit of one of the Mongolian Altai Moun-~ 
tains the mausoleum of one of the ancient Tartar 
Khans. 

A ten-year program of excavation of the ancient 
city of Athens, at the foot of the Acropolis, by the 
American School for Classical Studies at Athens. 
was undertaken. It will include the razing oz the 
houses of more than 50,000 Athenians and the 
digging of an area of nearly 30 acres to a depth 
ot 35 feet. 

French scientists deciphered the Celtic calendar 
composed of 200 bronze fragments discovered at 
Coligny, France, seme years ago. It reveals that 
the Celtic year was composed of 355 days with 
the months alternately thirty and twenty-nine 
days. Every two and one-half years an extra month 
was added. 

Prof. James H. Breasted directed the work of 
three expeditions in Egypt. One was studying the 
coffin inscriptions in the Cairo Museum: another, 
the inscriptions in the temples at Luxor; and a third 
was excavating the ancient mounds at Armageddon. 
One of the finds at Armageddon was a atone block 
on which was recorded the victory of King Shishak 
at Egypt over the Jews in the reign of King Reho- 
boam which is twice mentioned in the fourteenth 
chapter of First Kings. There were also found 
numerous references to the period of Jewish thral- 
dom in Egypt. 

The Harvard University-Boston Museum expedi- 
tion to Gizeh found the name of the mother of 
Cheops inlaid in gold set in ebony in the royal tomb. 
The queen, believed to have been the daughter of 
the Pharaoh immediately preceding Snefru, is 
buried in an alabaster sarcophagus. 

Excavations at Gizeh revealed the Sphinx as a 
great wingless, couchant: lion hewn out of the solid 
rock. Its length is 172.5 feet, and its height 66 
feet. Between the two extended paws is a granite 
altar whose partly deciphered inscriptions indicate 
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that it was built by Khafra of the Fourth Dynasty. 
the builder of the second pyramid of Gizeh. 
The Franco-American expedition under the 
echeege of Count de Prorok penetrated the 
Sahara Desert, and reported evidence of ancient 
trade routes between Carthage and the Hoggar 
country, It discovered the tomb of Tin Hinan, 
and found a statue of the Libyan Venus. 

One of the finds of the year was a beautiful col- 
onnade, the work of Imhotp, the first known archi- 
tect, at Sakkara, in the vincinity of the Zoser ,Step 
Pyramid, said to be the oldest stone building in 
the world. It is the tomb of the Pharaoh Zoser of 
the Third Dynasty. Two mummified horses were 
discovered in the Step Pyramid. 

The gold coffin and other relics from the tomb 
of Tutankhamen, together with. the funeral relies 
of the third chamber, were taken to Cairo and 

laced in the Museum there. The mummy of the 
oy King was replaced in its sepulchre. 

Most of the archaeologists abandoned work in 
Egypt owing to what they declared to be Govern- 
ment interference and red tape. John D. Rocke- 
feller jr. withdrew his offer of $10,000,000 to Egypt 

house archaeological finds owing to the hamper- 
ing conditions, 

The French Institute of Oriental Archaeology at 
Cairo, Egypt, excavating at Abu Roash near Cairo, 
Medamot and Deir el-Medinch, on the site of the 
ancient Thebes, and Edfu, found a temple, a series 
of burial places, and a whole town, The excavations 
at Abu Roash, dealing with a period of the old 
Bevan Empire ranging from 3000 B. ©. to 2300 
B, C. and even earlier periods, found a group of 
truncated pyramids the largest of which measures 
150 feet by 54 feet. The excavations at western 
Thebes, in the “Latin Quarter” occupied by the 
painters and the sculptors who decorated the famous 
tombs of the Valleys of the Kings and Queens, 
laid bare a series of unbaked brick houses, in which 
were found the ‘usual articles of domestic life, toilet 
necessaries, children’s toys, and tools from the 
workshops which produced everything required 
for the burial of the dead, including sculptor’s 
chisels, models and casts, palettes, colors, and 
sketches, all of them revealing the technique of the 
different arts which made Rgypt famous. 

Miss Caton-Thompson found in the vicinity of 
Fayum many examples of flint work resembling 
ish of Paleolithic Man in Europe in the Solutrian 

ge. 

A special expedition of the Bishop Polynesian 
Museum of Honolulu collected more than 25,000 
shells in the Pacific. 


ASTRONOMY, 

Through the appropriation by the National 
Geographic Society of $55,000 from its research 
fund, a third solar observation ‘station has been 
established for the study of the fluctuations in 
the radiation of the sun, under the direction of 
Dr. Charles G. Abbot of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. After the study of all of the best prospective 
sites in Asia and Africa, Dr. Abbot finally reached 
the conclusion that Mount Brukkaros, South Africa, 
most nearly met the ideal conditions—an atmosphere 
free from impurities, dry, rare, and constant. The 
South African Government lent hearty co-operation, 
the Hottentots welcomed the expedition to their 
territories, and the station is now in. operation, 
with W. H. Hoover and F. A. Greeley as the 
observers. Data hitherto gathered show a very close 
relationship between these variations and _ the 
weather, and justify the hope that through their 
interpretation, long-range weather forecasting, 
with its incalculable benefits to mankind, will 
become possible. The completion and support of 
the South African station by the National Geo- 
graphic Society gives the Smithsonian Institution 
the means of making the solar record more thorough 
and accurate than it has ever been, with three 
Stations in three quarters of the globe in operation. 

The Binstein theory continued to be the subject 
of many tests. Some of these practiced results tend- 
{ng toward its refutation, and others disclosed evi- 
dence tending to support it. Prof. Dayton ©. Miller, 
at Mount Wilson, with the interferometer, made 
100,000 observations which showed a definite ether 
drift, a condition seemingly incompatible with 
the theory. On the other hand, Dr. Charles E. St. 
John, also at Mount Wilson, found areas in sun 
spots where he could test Hinstein’s prediction that 
the mass of the sun would be found to exert a 
gravitational effect on light, and his studies showed 
that there is a shift to the red end of the spectrum, 
as Einstein predicted. Dr. Rudolph Tomaschek 
used numerous methods of testing the ether drift, 
at Heidelberg, in the Swiss Alps, and elsewhere, 
and’ got results that were the opposite of those of 
Prof. Miller. But Prof. Miller’s results show & 


direction of the ether drift corresponding very 
closely to the known direction of the journey of 
the solar system through space, which adds much 
weight in favor of the accuracy of his observations 
and the soundness of his conclusions. 

Prof. Ralph C. Hartsough of Columbia Universit; 
perfected a weighing device sensitive to 1-640,- 
000,000th of a grain, with which he hopes to test 
Einstein’s conclusion that gravitation is not in- 
Le arene but exerts its pull with the velocity 
of light. g 

Dr. .Vandenbos of Leyden University, with the 
new South African telescope at Johannesburg, 
South Africa, discovered that the star Tucani Peta, 
near the South Pole, is a sextuple star made up 
of three binaries. Nearly 200 new binaries have 
been discovered in the southern heavens. 

Prof. Frederick H. Seares of Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory completed a photographie survey of the 
heavens for the purpose of estimating the number 
of stars. Taking a series of small squares in every 
part of the sky and calculating the number of stars 
contained in them, up to the twenty-first magnitude, 
he concluded that the whole heavens must contain 
at least thirty trillion stars. 

Dr. U, Gerhardt of Germany, carrying out the 
Suggestion of Dr, A. A. Michelson, the inventer of 
the interferometer, that it could be used to measure 
the diameters of ultramicroscopic particles, when 
attached to a microscope, aseffectively as it serves 
to determine the diameters of remote stars, when 
attached to a telescope, succeeded in working out 
the technique of this use of the interferometer. 
It enables him to measure the diameters of illu- 
minated particles as small as 1-125,000th, of an inch. 

The Harvard Ooservatory staff has been engaged 
in the study of a cloud of spiral nebulae located 
in Virgo and Berenice’s Hair. A nova appearing 
in one of them—Messier 61—gave_a clue to its 
distance from the earth, which Dr, Harlow Shapley 
estimates at 10,000,000 light years, 

Drs. Walter S. Adams and Charles BH. St. John 
of Mount Wilson Observatory found that the hem- 
isphere of Mars turned toward the earth is as dry 
as the Sahara Desert. _The water vapor in its 
atmosphere is less than 3 per cent. of that in the 
clear air of Pasadena, Cal., and its oxygen content 
less than an eighth of that at Mount Wilson. The 
temperature range between noon and midnight 
is from 75° above zero to 40° below. 

of, R. A. Millikan, director of the Norman 
Bridges Laboratory of Bhysics of the California 
Institute of Technology, announced the discovery 
of a new type of penetrating rays which reach the 
earth from the realms of outer space. They bombard 
the earth in every direction, are a hundred times 
more penetrating than x-rays, and can go through 
six feet of lead. Their wave lengths are but 1-10,- 
000,000th as long as those of ordinary light, the 
longest of which are only 1-40,000th of an inch 
long. To create such waves there must be atomic 
vibrations occurring in iptervals of time as much 
shorter than a second as a second is shorter than 
14 trillion years. These rays. are. unaffected by 
day or night, heat or cold. In their study, Millikan 
and his associates sent captive balloons miles into 
the air above Pike’s Peak, and apparatus 60 feet 
below the surface of a snow-fed lake under the 
brow of Mount Whitney. Dr. Millikan suggests 
the possibility that the rays may be given off ia 
the condensation of matter out of the play on the 
ether of the heat and light continually being radiated 
into space by the myriads of suns that people the 
skies. To astronomers their discovery is one of the 
outstanding events of an age of wonders. What 
results will grow therefrom no one can predict, but 
neither could any one have forecast the triumphs 
that knowledge of the x-ray and the rays of radium 
have brought, _ 4 

Dr. Edwin B. Frost of Yerkes Observatory an- 
nounced the results of long studies of the helium 
stars, which show that as a class they travel only 
about one-fourth as fast as the yellow stars, He 
also found that most of them have consorts, only 
a little dimmer than themselves. 


BIOLOGY. 

Mrs. Margaret R. Lewis and Howard B. Ander- 
vont found that one form of chicken cancer is a 
mass of white blood corpuscles which have deserted 
their normal function of guarding the body from 
infection, and running wild, multiplying inor- 
dinately and gorging themselves, become a tumorous 
mass. They also discovered that the disease may 
be transmitted to a healthy chicken simply by 
injecting into its muscle walls either the blood 

lasma or the white corpuscles of a diseased chicken. 

hey were able to produce the disease and carry 
it through as many as four generations by inocula~ 
tion. hey were working under the auspices of 
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Johns Hopkins University and the Carnegie Institu- 
tion.of Washington. It is believed that these re- 
searches constitute a step toward the solution of the 
problem of human cancer. 

Miss Maude Slye, experimenting with 50,000 
mice belonging to hundreds of generations, and 
yieldng 5,000 cancerous subjects, concluded that 
the disease is hereditary, and that it follows a per- 
fect Mendelian pattern. Her work was done under 
the auspices of the Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial 
Institute and the University of Chicago. To 
further her researches E. F. Holmes left a juest 
of $100,000. His daughter, Miss Harriet F. Holmes 
ig associated with Miss Slye in her researches. 

Dr. Gustav Singer, before the Vienna Association 
of Physicians, announced that 55 per cent. of his 
cases of diabetes had shown improvement {follow- 
ing injection of certain proteins into the body tissues 
or blood stream. 

‘The University of Wisconsin found that ultra- 
violet light used in a hennery resulted in the produc- 
tion of eggs with better shells and with a lower 
infertile percentage. It also reports that the rays 
cure rickets in chickens. 

Experimenting with mice, A. S. Parkes found 
that’ males treated with x-rays produced as hb 
as 59 per cent. of males in broods following early 
matings thereafter, and as low as 33 per cent. of 
males in matings several weeks following the treat- 
ment. The experiments. were made at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Sea urchins and starfish were developed from 
unfertilized. eggs treated’ with ultra-violet light, 
at the University of Chicago. 

T. S. P..Strangeways and Dr. H. B. Fell exhibited 
before the Royal Society of London chickens’ eyes 
which, taken from embryos after some seventy 
hours’ incubation, had grown in a medium com- 
posed of plasmu and embryonic tissue. 

Live tissue taken from the heart of a chicken in 
1913, is still growing under the care of the Rocke- 
feller Institute experts. It doubles its growth 
pila twenty-four hours and is regularly pared 

own. 

Yale University reported the production of 11,400 
generations of a unicellular organism, para Um 
aurelia, without recourse to fertilization. The 
Study indicates that under favorable environmental 
conditions this organism, during the nineteen years 
since the experiment began on May 1, 1907, might 
have produced a progeny of a total volume hundreds 
of times as large as the earth. 

Prof. E. Guyenot succeeded in restoring the 
sight of salamanders in a series of experiments at 
the University of Geneva, by grafting new eyes 
’ in the place of others that had been removed. 

Drs.,\ RR, . Gerard and Theodore Koppanyi, 
at the University of Chicago, succeeded in severing 
the spinal cords of unborn rats, which later were 
born alive and well. Regeneration of the spinal 
cord has been known to take placa in fishes and 
frogs, but this is the first record of such a result 
among mammals. 

Dr. Harvey Cushing of Harvard announced. his 
discovery that the pituitary gland is the regulator 
of the body’s water supply. 

Dr. A. Lovenhart, University of Wisconsin, 
Reporte that he found arsenic compounds check 
paresis. 

Miss Viola Brewer, technician of the Deaconess’ 
Hospital Laboratory, Spokane, Wash., found that 
eosinophiles, those white corpuscles which become 
reddish on contact with the stain employed in 
making blood counts in mastoid infections, dis- 
appt or reappear as infection recedes or de- 
velops. 

Dr. von Schubert of the Woman's Clinic and 
Charity Hospital, Berlin, worked out a method 
of taking and projecting full-color motion pictures 
of operative surgery. It involves incandescent 
bulbs of 10,000 candlepower and three sets of neg- 
atives exposed simultaneously. 

By the injection of radium in the blood stream and 
the employment of an. electroscope, Drs. Herman 
Blumgart and Soma Weiss of the Boston City 
Hospital were able to determine the speed at which 
blood circulates both in health and disease. 

Dr. Richard P. Strong, professor of Tropical 
Medicine at Harvard, headed an expedition to the 
west coast of Africa to observe the effects of special 
drugs on such diseases as sleeping sickness, and 
to study other diseases of plants and animals in 
that region, 

Dr. Paul F. Clark and Alice Schiedt Clark of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Dr. L. O. Dutton of 
the Methodist Hospital of Memphis, Tenn., found 
that the bacteriophage, discovered through the 
researches of F. W.*Twort and F. d’Herelle, is a 
destroyer of the hemolytic streptococcus, or blood- 
dissolving chain germ, which causes one of the 
worst types of blood poisoning, is responsible for 
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soarlet fever, apg produces one of the deadliest 
orms of pneumonia. 2 : 

An expedition under the joint auspices of Johns 
Hopkins University and the International Health 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation visited Central 
America to work out improved control measures 
against hookworm disease. 

Dr. Hideyo Noguchi and ‘Doctor Battistini of 
the Rockefeller Institute succeeded in isolating the 
germ responsible for oroya fever, a disease of high 
fatality in the Andes Mountains. 

Thanks to the voluntary submission of seventy- 
five American soldiers in the Philippines to the bites 
of the mosquito aedos egyptt, the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army has been able tc 
show that dengue is communicated in the same way 
as yellow fever and malaria. As a result, dengue 
cases in the Army in the Philippines have been 
reduced from 80 per 1,000 to 20 per 1,000 in two 
years. 

Dr. L. R. Cleveland of Johns Hopkins University 
has discovered that intestinal protozoa can be killed 
by an overdose of oxygen. 

By selective breeding Dr. C. A. Magoon has been 
able to produce spores twenty-five times as resistant 
to heat as the ones with which he started out. He 
began with one of the common soil bacilli that 
had survived an oil bath at boiling water temperature 
for seven minutes. He iengthened the boiling 
period for each succeeding generation and bred 
his next generation from the survivors. 

Doctors Ramon and Zoeller of the Pasteur In- 
stitute in Paris have produced an antitetanus serum. 
Several hundred patients were inoculated, with fine 
results. It is believed that it will confer permanent 
immunity. 

Dr. Harold Ames and his assistants, including 
Dr. Konrad E. Birkhaug, at Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical School, developed a serum which has proved, 
except in advanced cases, a cure for erysipelas. 

Doctor Smallpage of Sydney, Australia, developed 
an antituberculosis serum from the spleen which, 
it was announced, would be developed by the Com- 
monwealth Government. 

Prof. Albert Calmette gave statistics before Pasteur 
Institute of Paris showing that out of 5,183 babies 
vaccinated against tuberculosis less than 1 per cent. 
died of tubercular ailments; upward of 25 per cent. 
of those born in tubercular homes die, the majority 
from tubercular infection. 

It was announced that only 21 per cent. of pneu- 
monia cases at Bellevue Hospital were fatal under 
the vaccine treatment, against 40 per cent. in cases 
not so treated. 

In inoculating 3,500 children against measles, the 
New York Health Board found that the serum 
conferred full immunity in 50 per cent. of the cases 
and partial immunity in 40 per cent. 

Miss Alice C, Evans of the United States Hygienic 
Laboratory isolated the germ of American sleeping 
sickness. 

Doctor Ogawa of Japan announced that an extract 
of the parathyroid glands discovered by Prof. J. B. 
Collip of the University of Alberta, Canada, causes 
the calcium: and phosphate content of the blood to 
rise, thus promoting the knitting of broken bones. 

Liver extracts were found of service in reducing 
high blood pressure by research workers both in 
America and abroad. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington and 
Johns Hopkins University undertook to co-operate 
in the operation of a monkey farina in Baltimore 
in connection with a series of biological and embry- 
ological researches. 

Dr. H. A. Gleason, Dr, Melville T. Cook, and Dr. 
and Mrs. N. L. Britton of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, studied problems of piant evolution in 
Porto Rico. 

A method of producing rubber from the African 
euphorbia tree was developed in South Afvica. 

‘The Forest Products Laboratory of the University 
of Wisconsin worked out a method for making wood 
pulp of the Brazilian encanta tree. 

An insect of the fly family that spends its entire 
life cycles in salt water was found in Samoan waters 
by F. W. Edwards and Dr. P. A. Buxton of the 
British Museum. : 

Dr, E. S. Bastin of the University of Chicago 
found diving bacteria a thousand feet or more below 
the surface of the ground in southern Illinois. ; 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore of the Smithsonian In- 
sitution found bobolinks and barn swallows in 
Argentina, and reported that the migratory bird 
game laws were resulting in an increase of migrating 
and insectivorous birds. 

A large number of expeditions from all the major 
American institutions which engage in biological 
‘research came in from their summer’s work with 
| rien trophies of animai, bird, fish, insect, and plant 

e. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Prof. Manne Siegbahn, University of Upsala, 
Sweden, was awarded the deferred 1924 Nobel 
Prize for netable achievement in x-ray spectroscopy. 
His work has resulted in the measurement with 
larger accuracy of the extremely short wave lengths 
in the x-ray spectrum, and made possible the theoret- 
ical investigation on which practically all our knowl- 
edge of the distribution and energy properties of 
the electrons in their atoms is based. This data 
led to the identification of three new elements. 

Dr. B. §. Hopkins and his assistants at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois discovered element number 61 in 
the periodic scale, and called it. ‘illinium.” 

Both German and Czechoslovakian scientists 
reported the discovery of element number 75 in the 
periodic scale, the Czechoslovakians calling it 
“bohemium”’ in honor of their country. Prof. Walter 
Noddack and his associates, University of Berlin, 
Teported that they had found element number 75, 
and also element number 45, naming them respec- 
tively “rhenium” and “masurium.” This leaves 
only elements numbered 85 and 87 in the periodic 
scale to be isolated among all of the 92 which it 
accounts for, if the researches of the Germans and 
the Czechoslovakians are borne out by subsequent 
inyestigations. 

new compound, divinyl acetylene, prepared 
at Notre Dame University, proved so highly ex- 
Plosive that it blew bits of its container through 
@ near-by bottle without cracking the bottle. A 
brilliant new scarlet color was also produced by 
combining acetylene and coal tar derivatives in 
these experiments. 

Prof. Hugh Scott Taylor, Princeton University, 
announced the discovery of the secret of catalysis— 
the mysterious process by which the process of a 
catalyst hastens such chemical reactions as the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and. the making 
of wood alcohol from water gas. He concludes 
that the abnormal activity of gases in the presence 
of catalysts is due to the fact that the active catalyst 
atoms change the reacting gases from their mole- 
cular form to an atomic form. 

The -Westinghouse Lamp Company announced 
a method of making metallic ductile thorium, 
which is a much more lasting: material for radio 
tubes than could hitherto be made by compounding 
thorium oxide with tungsten. It is also a discovery 
of rare value in the preparation of target material 
for x-ray work. 

A new form of chlorine, whose fibre-destroying 
qualities are much reduced and yet whose bleach- 
ing properties show no diminution, was announced, 
It is an organic derivative of toluene and is tech- 
nically known as para toluene sodium sulpho- 
chloramide. x 

A new metal, tantalum, which costs only one- 
twentieth as much as platinum and yet is much 
more efficient than the latter in electrical and 
chemical work, where great resistance to heat and 
acids is required, was produced. 

_A method of changing nitrogen into fluorine and 
then into hydrogen and oxygen was worked out by 
Dr. William D. Harkins of the University of Chicago. 

Prof. W. H.'Keesom of Leyden University, 
Holland, succeeded in converting helium gas into 
a solid under a pressure of 2,250 pounds to the 
Square inch and a temperature of 414 degrees above 
absolute zero. F 

Prof. L. M. Dennis, Cornell University, and his 
associates succeeded in producing a sanaless glass, 
using the dioxide of germanium. This compound is 
derived from crude zine oxide. 

Using butyl alcohol, distilled from grain, as a 
solvent, a new product of nitro-cellulose is made 
that has the merits of paint, varnish, and enamel. 
It can be appliea in the home with a brush. 

The discovery of a new synthetic drug resembling 
quinine, but much more potent in the treatment 
of malaria, and entirely without quinine’s bitter 
taste, was reportea to the Association of German 
Natural Scientists and Physicians. It is known 
as Oo ge ie “il and is fatal to every strain of 
malarial microbe. 

Dr. John J. Abel and his associates of the School 
of Medicine of Johns Hopkins University announced 
the crystallization of insulin in its pure state. The 
process of manufacture was so slow that it took 
months of work to make only a few hundred milli- 
A bit of it no larger than a small grain of 


grams. 

S a8 much power to reduce blood sugar as 
100 clinical units of the solution used in medical 
practice. 


Dr. Maurice Sandoz, University of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, announced the discovery of “tricaine,” 
a narcotic which ‘‘is said to be entirely harmless and 
can be administered internally in large doses to 
alleviate intense pain.” 


The University of Wisconsin announced the formu- 
lation of a drug consisting of piperidine derivatives, 
closely related in construction to cocaine; but which 
is two and one-half times as lasting and only one- 
tenth as toxic as cocaine. It was developed in 
three years of experiments by Prof. S. M. McElvain 
with the assistance of Ralph Jones. 

Dr. Francis G. Blake, Yale University School of 
Medicine, announced the Biecuovon of a new scarlet 
fever serum—'"‘dochez.”” Out of seventy-two patients 
treated with it only one failed to recover. 

Pastuer Institute announced a new drug for 
African sleeping sickness which is claimed to be more 
efficient_and less costly than Bayer 205. 

The United States Forest Products Laboratory 
apnounced a de-inking process by which waste 
rade Car can be converted into clean new paper 
suitable for printing purposes, reducing the cost of 
newsprint $15 a ton. Used in metropolitan centres 
of newspaper production it would result in an 
apnual saving of 275,000 acres of 100-year-ol¢ 
spruce wood. 

Dr, J. C. McLennan, professor of Physics, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, produced experimentally the 
Inysterious green line found in spectroscopic plates 
of the aurora borealis. He did this by passing 
cathode rays through a partly exhausted tube con- 
taining about twenty-five parts helium to one of 
oxygen, From this he concludes that the upper 
atmosphere at a height of sixty miles or more con- 
sists largely of helium and that its presence there 
may explain the Heaviside layer which is supposed 
to reflect radio waves back to the earth. 

Cleveland scientists announce the commercial 
preparation of “beryllium,” which weighs 30 per 
cent. less than aluminum, is twice as resistant to 
heat, and is not affected by cold or boiling water 
or by steam at maximum temperature. 

A new method of making a very hard steel surface 
on chromium, aluminum, and manganese steels 
was announced by the Krupp Works at Essen. 
Treated in an atmosphere of nascent nitrogen at a 
temperature under 1,100 degrees F., and allowed 
to cool slowly, the steel absorbs nitrogen and ac- 
quires under ordinary quenching methods an un- 
usual hardness and temperature resistance, 

Using atomic-hydrogen, Dr. Irving Langmuir of the 
General Research Laboratory has produced the 
hottest flame known, and through it stronger and 
more ductile alloys than were thought possible are 
now being produced. The welding of compinations of 
metals which resisted all previous efforts to fuse 
them has also been accomplished. : 


e 
HARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 

The twelve months under review (Oct, 1, 1925. 
Oct. 1, 1926) saw hundreds of new seismographs 
installed, many of these of a sensitiveness hitherto 
unapproached. Consequently thousands of cases 
of earth tremors were reported, and an abundance 


the seismom- 
i Bailey Willis announced that it was 
hoped with these studies to foretell the approach 
of an earthquake “‘storm’ much as meteorological 
fluctuations are disclesea by barometric observa- 
tions. Many other seismographs’ have been estab- 
lished in Oalifornia, and: movements are on foot for 
similar stations around Boston, New York, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, and other large cities. 

Dr, Jun Shida of Kyoto Imperial University has 
devised a new type of seismograph consisting of a 
pendulum, an electric coil, and an amplifier, with 
which audible intelligence of the approach of earth- 
quakes can be produced. During the tests even 
such slight vibrations as those produced by. tapping 
on a table, caused the instrument to fluctuate. Dr. 
Shida evolved the mechanism while constructing a 
Seismograph delicate enough to register the slightest 
possible vivration and to record it 20,000 times its 
actual strength. 
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A large section of Tuscany, particularly the 
region around Monte Amiata, was visited by a 
uake on January 8 that lasted twelve_ seconds, 
amaging the towns of Abbadia, San Salvatore, 
Pian Castagnajo, Radicofani, Castel del Piano, 
and Arcidosso. 

On March 4 ‘a severe earthquake took heavy toll 
of life in the Peloponnesus. A cliff, shaken from 
@ mountain side, rolled down into a valley, crush- 
ing a passenger train and killing many of the pas- 
sengers. 

One hundred and ninety houses collapsed during 
a heavy quake at Denizli, Asia Minor, on March 16, 
seven persons being killed and many injured. 

Despatches from Sebastopol reported a series of 
geological aisturbances advancing out of the Cau- 
casus Mountains and traveling toward the Black 
Sea, at the rate of about seven feet a day. The 
movement was especially noticeable in the Crimean 
Peninsula between Sebastopol and Yalta, pakine 
both railroads and highways impassable. Ha 
of the resort city of Alupka was reported destroyed 
and serious damage was wrought at Yalta. 

A quake which occurred on the 26th of June 
seriously damaged the museum at Candia, Crete. 
The total damage on the island was estimated at 
about $150,000, and 10,000 people were forced to 
camp out because of the destruction of or damage 
to their homes. The minaret of St. Titus’ Church 
was thrown out of plumb and leans like the Tower 
of Pisa. On the same day the village of Arkhangelo, 
on the Island of Rhodes, was wiped out and many 
other towns were seriously damaged. Several 
thousand buildings were destroyed. 

Central Sumatra was visited by a quake on 
June 28. The Governor’s residence at Padang 
and the homes of many Europeans were badly 
damaged. That and the shocks that followed during 
the period of a week resulted in the death of 222 
people. 

Santa) Barbara, Cal., experienced a shock on 
July 29, the anniversary of the tremblor that last 
year wrecked the business district. A toppling 
chimney killed one child. 

Styria, in lower Austria, was visited by an earth- 
quake on July 7. Hardly a building in the town 
remained untouched. 

On August 3 a quake, whose ceater was about 
eleven miles seaward from Tokyo, was strong enough 
in the Japanese capital to put the lighting system 
temporarily out of commission, burst water mains, 
and interrupt tramway lines. 

A large area, extending almost through the whole 
midland: counties and as far south as Barnet, within 
ten miles of London, was visited by a series of 
shocks on the 15th of August. : 

A destructive earthquake wrecked the city of Horta 
in the Azores, killed half a dozen people, and in- 
jured some 400 on Aug. 31. The quake also produced 
a tidal wave which added to the destruction. 

Returning to Seattle, Wash., Nov. 3, 1925, the 
United States Coast Guard cutter Algonquin re- 
ported the greatest volcanic activity in the Alaskan 
Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands since Mount 
Katmai erupted. in 1912. 

Prof. Wilbur A. Nelson, geologist of the Usi- 
versity of Virginia, found evidences of a huge vol- 
canic eruption in prehistoric Kentucky, which 
seattered ashes over 2 region from the Great Lakes 
to Alabama and far to the east and west. It ap- 
parently stood on the edge of the great Lowvilie Sea 
in Ordovician times, when the only living things 
upon the earth appeared to be the brachiopods and 
similar beginnings of early life. The cone is estimated 
to have contained sixty-six cubic miles of ash. 
Deposits attributed to this eruption include a layer 
of white clay an inch thick in Minneapolis. In 
Kentucky, beds 6 and 7 feet thick have been found 
which are also attributed to it. 

A new volcano on Albemarle Island, of the Gala- 
pagos group, off the coast of Ecuador, was seen 
to_ be in eruption on the 5th of January. 

Lassen Peak, the only active volcano in con- 
tinental United States, was in eruption on the 
23d of February. Arrangements were made by 
the Geological Survey and the National Park Ser- 
vice for continuous observation of Lassen Peak 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, who 
has heretofore been volcanologist in charge of the 
station in the Kilauea section of the Hawaiian 
National Park. The discovery of a large vent in 
the southeast. side of the peak caused Dr. Jaggar 
to establish the observation station at King Mea- 
dows, instead of at Mineral. 5 

A lava river flowing down the sides of Mauna Loa, 
Hawaii, wiped out the village of Hoopuloa and 
rushed on, boiling into the sea on the 18th of April. 
Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar predicted the eruption and 
warned the people of Hilo of its coming. The 
Observatory keeps a record of the scores of earth- 
quakes felt on Mauna Loa each week, showing what 
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and after the erup- 
tion. From the time of the beginning of the prelim- 
inary outbreak on April 10 to the end of the perlod 
of shocks on April 28, 647 quakes were recordea on 
Observatory seismographs 


takes place just before, during, 


DDS. 

A Coast and Geodetic Survey expedition left 
the United States in September and plans to’ make 
a study of the value of gravityat the craters of 
Kilauea and Mauna Loa and at the seaport town 
of Hilo, Hawaii, in December, 1926, after taking 
part in the longitudinal determinations at Honolulu 
in October and November. 

Bogoslof Island, on the south side of Bering Sea, 
was in heavy eruption on the 17th of August. 


ENGINEERING. 

A world study of insulation, to solve the problem 
of leakage of electric current, was being mace during 
the year under the direvtion of the Research Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineering and the National Research Council, 
with Prof. John B. Whitehead of Johns Hopkins 
University as the Director of the research. 

A new instrument was brought out which to 
altitudes of one mile measures elevation about 
eight times as accurately as the ordinary barometer. 
The apparatus is electrical and is based on the fact 
that a heated object cools more quickly in a dense 
than in a rare air. This cooling affects the elec- 
trical resistance of the wire employea, the measure- 
ment of which gives a change in altitude. 

The Baden-Baden, the first rotor ship to cross the 
Atlantic, arrived in New. York from Hamburg in 
Ey after covering 6,200 miles in. thirty-eight 

ays. 

The sonic depth finder, by which the time it 
takes a sound to reach the bottom of the ocean and 
to return to the ship can be measured, has been 
perfected at the Washington Navy Yard, and 
makes possible the determination of the depth of 
water beneath the ship equipped therewith at any 
stage of the journey across the seas. With it a cross 
section of the floor of the ocean can be accurately 
plotted with the ship-traveling at its normal speed. 

Employing artificial wind velocities of more than 
700 miles per hour, the Bureau of Standards has 
proved that thin metal propellers are more efficient 
than built-up or laminated wood propellers in 
airplane construction. 

Work accomplished during the year indicated 
that the $100,000,000 project to make the Ohio 
River navigable the year round from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, Il., will be completed in 1929. . The ton- 
nage for 1925 amourted to 15,737,000: tons, as 
against 10,866,000 toas in 1924. 

Through the completion of a powerful underwater 
electric cable, Danish municipalities are now able 
to get light and power from Swedish waterfalls 
on the Lagan River. 

The. State of Maine, by popular vote, ratified 
the bill passed by the legislature for the develop- 
ment of tidal power in the Bay of Fundy. It is 
estimated that the cost of harnessing tides will be 
about $100,000,000, but that the power derived 
will be equivalent to that produced by the burning 
of $10,000,000 worth of coal annually. 

The world’s fastest cable, the nineteenth to span 
the Atlantic, was completed in September. Through 
the use of permalloy it has been given a speed of 
2,500 letters per minute. 

The last contract was let for the completion of 
the new Weiland Canal, the first link in 4 waterway 
scheme which will ultimately permit ocean liners 
tu_reach Duluth, Chicago, and Cleveland. 

Radio photographs were successfully transmitted 
from England to America in May through the 
Stations of the Radio Corporation of America and 
the Marconi Wireless Company of England. 

Associated Press news was telephoned across the 
Atlantic through the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s wireleis telephones in March. 

Dr. Curt P. Richter of Johns Hopkins University 
with a string galvonometer and specially constructed 
electrodes, was able to measure the intensity of 
sleep. The galvonometer registered the changes 
in the electrical resistance of the body of the sleep- 
ing person. 

Heart beats were successfully recorded on phono- 
graph records and reproduced before a class of 
ahs at the Massachusetts General Hospital 
n June. 

, A new method of engraving charts and maps in 
metal was perfected by the Hydrographic Office 
of the Navy Department. The machine with 
waich this is accomplished is known as the panto- 
graver. With it engravers can compile charts and 
maps directly on metal printing plates, and dis- 
pense with the preparation of a finished drawing 
beforehand. With the machine 4,500 figures a, 
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can be produced as contrasted with 300 by a 
led hand engraver. 
1 dam was being built on the San Joaquin 


day 
sk 
River. California, for the purpose of watching its 
destruction and therefrom determining various 


questions of dam engineering, 
Construction was begun on a $6,000,000 port 


terminal at Albany, N. Y., which will permit 80 
per cent. of the shipping coming into the Port of 
New York to discharge and receive cargo at Albany 
as soon as the work of deepening the Hudson to 
27 feet is completed. 

The Holland vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
River was ict pushed to completion during the 
year. Its length is 9,250 feet and its capacity is 
epppored. to be 46,000 vehicles a day. 

The world’s longest tube, though not its longest 
subway, sixteen and one-half miles from 
North to South London, and serving 2,500,000 
people, was ue Sept. 13. 

The Moffat tunnel, six miles long, through the 
Rocky. Mountains, is rapidly nearing completion. 
Its openi will cut down the distance between 
Denver and Salt Lake City 173 miles. Provision 
will be made for the transportation of automobiles 
on flat cars through the tunnel at certain hours 
of the day. 

A tunnel seven and three-quarter miles long 
piercing the Cascade Mountains was begun by the 
Great Northern Railroad. It will shorten the 
Great Northern line eighteen miles, lower the sum- 
mit 1,000 feet, and eliminate 2,000 degrees, which 
is equivalent to nearly 6 circles of track curvature. 

The Delaware River bridge, costing $30,000,000 
and connecting Camden, N. J., with Philadelphia 
was opened July i. It has a capacity of 6,00 
vehicles an hour. Four trolley lines cross it and it 
has a 57-foot roadway and two 10-foot walks for 
pedestrians. 

Ground was broken in September for two bridges 
which will connect Staten Island with New Jersey— 
the one from Tottenville to Perth Amboy, and the 
other from Howland Hook to Elizabeth. 

The world’s largest and most powerful locomotive 
—an electric giant 152 feet long, made up of 
a series of units and developing 7,125 horsepower— 
was put into operation on the Virginian Railway. 

The State of Washington has undertaken a 
study of the proposal to build a thirty-two-mile 
automobile and railroad tunnel through the Cascade 
Mountains. A committee appointed by the last 
Legislature is expected to report on the feasibility 
of the plan. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

General—Sir Eric Geddes, at the annual meeting 
of the shareholders of the Imperial Airways, declared 
that if the first India air service of the company, 
from Cairo to Karachi, proves successful when 
established, there will be extensions to Bombay, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, and Singapore. 
Direct airplane service from Florida to. Cuba 
and South America was established early in the 
year. 
The Army Aviation Service has developed a 
camera with which it can take photographs at un- 
usual distances. Pictures taken at 3,200 feet 
elevation are so clear in detail that pedestrians on 
the streets are shown. Preparations were being 
made to take pictures of Detroit from Dayton, 
218 miles away. With such cameras, the mapping 
of great reaches of territory will be much expedited, 
and surveys of large expanses of coasts and harbors, 
oil lands, and mountain regions will be much sim- 


fied. 
i Nothing since the return of Christopher Columbus 
from his voyage of exploration has excited as much 
interest in Spain as the return of the intrepid aviators 
Franco, Ruiz de Alda, Duran, and Pablo Rada, 
after their flight across the Atlantic to Argentina. 
They reached Buenos Aires on Feb. 10, having left 
Palos, Spain, Jan. 22. The plane in which they 
made their trans-Atlantic flight was a Plus Ultra. 
They made the 6,232-mile flight from Palos to 
Buenos Aires in sixty-two hours and fifty-two 


munutes. 
Bernardo Duggan, parting his fli 
York May 24, arrived in Buenos 
after numerous mishaps to his plane. 

The English aviator Sir Alan Cobham flew from 
London to Cairo and thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope in ninety hours flying time, the distance 
covered being , approximately 8,000 miles. He 
then returned to London from Cape Town by way 
of Sollum, Athens and Paris. His next adventure 
was 2 28,000-mile round trip from London to Mel- 
bourne. This gave him the world’s record for flight 
distance in a single year. : 

Two of the Spanish aviators who started from 
Madrid on April 5 reached Manila on May 13. 


ht from New 
res Aug. 13. 


The increased flying range of airplanes in con- 
stant service, as demonstrated by the foregoing and 
many other major flights in 1926, points to a vast 
development of airways during the years which lie. 
immediately ahead. 

The Marchese de Pinedo, with a lone mechanician 
assistant, finished a 35,000-mile flight successfully. 
going from Rome via the Malay Peninsula an 
around Australia to the Philippines, and returning 

Japan and Calcutta. : 

Asia—Sir Aurel Stein reported that amid the 
hills and crags of the upper domain of the Ahkoond 
of Swat he found the site of ancient Aornos, the 
great rock that, according to legend, resisted. the 
assault of Hercules: but fell before Alexander the 
Great and his Macedonian warriors. 

The Netherlands expedition to the Karakoram 
Range, under the leadership of P. C. Visser, reported 
that 1t visited the Hunza Valley and then branched 
off into the Bara-Khun Valley, which drains a vast 
region of glaciers and peaks of more than 22,000 
feet elevation. It explored much of the adjacent 
region and reported that it contains the largest 
expanses of icesin the world outside of the polar 
regions. 

William J. Morden and James L: Clark spent 
the season in making a reconnaissance of South-’ 
Central Asia for future expeditions. 

North America—The United States Navy sent 
an expedition, made up of picked naval aviators, 
photographers, and mechanics, and equipped with 
three amphibian planes, to Alaska to make an 
aerial survey of 40,000 square miles of the Alaskan 
Peninsula. The expedition was commanded by 
Lieut. B. H. Wyatt. Twelve’ Federal Bureaus 
co-operated with the Navy in making the survey 
the most thorough ever undertaken from the air 
in large scale work. Revillagigedo Island and the 
adjacent mainland proved to be a veritable mine 
of white coal, with total water power when united 
into one system amounting to 85,000 horse power. 
It was suggested that this would make an ideal 
location for the manufacture of wood pulp, with 
vast supplies of timber close at hand. 

The rumor extant for fifteen years of a wonderful 
tropical valley un the midst of icy plains somewhere 
in the Candian Northwest was found by an aviator, 
Col. Williams, and his mechanic Caldwell, to have 
a basis in fact. They reported such a valley some 
fifty mules long, with steam arising from innumer- 
able hot springs—a sort of Canadian Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes. 

The Canadian Geological Survey named a peak 
in Eastern Canada Mount Collins, in honor of Prof. 
J. Frankhn Collins, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Canadian Government also 
named one of the high peaks of the Canadian 
Rockies Mount Jobe, in honor of Mrs. Carl Akeley 
of New York—Mary L. Jobe having been her maiden 
name. 

Lieut. Eugene C. Batten, assisted by Lieuts. Ed- 
ward C. Plank and J. T. King, mapped from the 
air a large stretch of the boundary between the 
United States and Canada, using the big cameras 
of the Army Air Service. 

Three volcanoes were added to the map of Amer- 
ican territory as a result of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey activities in the Aleutian Island region 
of Alaska, under the leadership of R. H. Sargent. 
One having a crater six and one-quarter miles in 
diameter, was named Aniakchak Crater, the second 
Purple Crater, and the third Weniaminoff. 

A topographic and geologic mapping of the north 
coast of Alaska in. connection with Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve No. 4 has been undertaken by joint 
forces of the Navy and the Geological Survey. 

Capt. Gerhard Folgera and three companions 
sailing from Bergen, Norway, May 17, in a 42-foot 
Viking boat, the Leif Ericson, reached the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard on Aug. 22, after touching the 
Shetland Islands, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and 
Greenland. 

South America—A United States Hydrographic 
Office air reconnaissance over the jungles of the 
coast. region of Colombia came near to ending 
disastrously. Engaged in getting photographs from 
the air for the construction of navigation charts, 
Lieut. L. A. Pope and his associates found engine 
trouble that threatened a forced lan in ‘the 
very midst of a district peopled with head-hunters. 

Dr. Herbert S. Dickey and his bride of a few 
months led a party from Guayaquil, Ecuador, across 
the Andes, and into the lands of the head-hunters 
of the headwaters of the Amazon. Because Dr. 
Dickey was able to save one of the members of the 
tribe from death by snake poison, his party was 
given a kindly reception and permitted to film 
their head-curing activities. He states that head- 
hunting is a penalty enforced only on those enemies 
which steal their women. 

Commander George M. Dyott led an expedition 


l. 
| mn the jungle for two 
otion picture record of the region. ; 

__ Europe—Commandant Paul  Heilbronner, 

_ French geodetic expert, succeeded in sending a 
beam of light from the French coast to Corsica, 
38 distance of 160 miles, at aa altitude of 8,400 feet. 
oar With data thus gathered he was able to produce 
accurate computations as to the curvature of the 
earth's surface, and therefrom to determine that 
the Island of Corsica has been moving toward the 
coast of Italy at the rate of 9 inches a year. 
_ Africa—Major and Mrs. Curt Treatt of London 

Made a motor car journey from the Cape to Cairo 
for the purpose of mapping motor transport routes 
for the future. The going at times was immensely 
difficult; at one, place five days were required to 
_ advance only 7,000 yards. 

G. Londt succeeded in reaching the summit of 
Kilimanjaro, the noblest mountain in Africa. Its 
height is 19,328 feet. 
_ Prof. Schwartz, ret to Johannesburg from 
an expedition in behalf of the Ethnological Museum, 
announced that he had found the Lake Ngami area 
in the Zambesi country to be a vast expanse of grass, 
supporting numerous large herds of cattle. In a 
200-mile voyage up Botletle River the expedition 
found the forests gradually drying and being re- 
placed by thorn trees. 
Oceanographic—Lieut. Leo P. Delsasso, United 
States Naval Reserve, who is physicist at the Uni- 
versity of California, has perfected a depth sounder 
which not only shows the depth of the ocean as the 
ship sails over it, but automatically makes a chart 
thereof. This not only advises the navigator of 
_ the depth at 2 particular moment but shows gradients, 

approach or recedence of shallows, and in general 
_ gives warning of any untoward condition beneath 
_ the waters on whose surface the ship is riding. 

The Navy Aircraft tender Patoka on a trip from 
Port Arthur to Key West encountered, north of 
the western end of Cuba, a phosphorescent sea so 
bright that a newspaper could be read on open 
deck at night. The wake showed marked red and 
green colors besides the phosphoresceat hue. 
The Netherlands submarine K-XIII arrived at 

San Francisco Aug. 24, on what is said was the 

longest voyage ever attempted by an undersea 

craft. ‘The vessel left Helder, Holland, May 27, and 
planned to return by way of the Dutch East Indies. 

Studies relative to the ellipticity of the Equator 

and investigations concerning the bottom of the 
_ seas are being made en route. s 

In his search of the Pacific Islands for clues to 
their past, Dr. Herbert E. Gregory, director of 
Bishop Polynesium Museum, Honolulu, reached 
the conclusion that these islands were virtually 
treeless and plantless before their settlement by man. 

GEOLOGY. 
__ At the May meeting of the American Geophysical 
Union the opinion was expressed that the core of 
the earth is a ball of solid iron or iron-nickel alloy 
nearly 4,000 miles in diameter. Dr: P. R. Heyl 
of the Bureau of Standards announced the con- 
tinuance of his work of weighing the earth, and 
Dr. R. B. Sosman, of the Geophysical Laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution announced the con- 
clusion that the depth of the surface crust is about 
thirty-six miles. Dr, W. J. Humphreys of the 
Weather Bureau asserted that the evidence in hand 
points to the conclusion that the oceans came from 
the inside of the earth, the water locked up in the 
earth’s interior being blown off as steam through 
A voicanoes and fumaroles, and condensed to form 


seas, 
Wi In the test to find the earth's exact weight Dr. 
P. R, Heyl employs the torsion balance. It is 
Sensitive to forces of attraction which can be ex- 
pressed only in millionths of a grain. The apparatus 
ig constructed on the same general principle of that, 
used by Prof. Boys which was so small that it could 
be placed in a silk-hat box, and employed filaments 
of spun quartz less. than a thousandth of an inch 

in diameter. 

Through studies in atomic disintegration, Prof. 
Alfred C. Lane and his associates of the Geological 
Society of America, have reached the conclusion 
that the pre-Cambrian rocks were formed more 
than 1,500,000,000 years ago. This is three times 
-as far as the geologists have hitherto gone in estimat- 
ing the age of the earth, and more nearly approaches 
the estimates of the astronomers heretofore made. 

‘ The Massachusetts Institute of Technology estab- 
lished a selsmographic and geodetic station near 
Machias, Me., for the study of the causes of coastal 
tilt toward the sea, 


view to ascertaining whether 
or oppose the Wegener theory 

a theory arising out of the fact 
‘tions of the shore lines of North America 
with those of Europe, while that of Sou’ , 
eye into that of Africa in jigsaw puuzle 
fashion. . , 


called conodonts, the Smithsonian Institution has 
given the oil industry a oew method of locating 
petroleum deposits. They occur almost entirely 
in the oil-bearing shales of the Paleozoic strata and 
doubtless are all that remain of minute primitive 
fishes that swarmed the Paleozoic seas and whose 
flesh contributed much toward the formation of 
petroleum. Where they are found the geologist 
is reasonably sure to discover oil. 

The torsion balance was used successfully in 
locating mineral and oil deposits. Its extreme 
sensitivity enables it to register the difference in 
gravity where minerals are present and where they 
are not. It also detects salt domes out of which 
much of the world’s oil has been secured. 

A method of retaining the gas in petroleum 
brought to the surface has been worked out. and is 
said to promise to treble the output of new wells. 

Prof. Joseph T. Singewald of Johns Hopkins 


the Andes mountains are at least 10,000,000 years 
younger than previously believed. Fossils were 
found at an elevation of 14,000 feet. ? 
Observations of the Swiss Topographical Bureau 
since 1888 indicate that the Motto d’ Arbino, a moun- 
tain 5,550 feet high near Bellinzona, is moving at 
the rate of an inch a year. 

Large deposits of platinum were found in South 
Africa and Canada. Interglacial deposits of gold 
were found in Sweden and in western Ontario 


during the year. \ 
acquired a deposit of 


The Ontario Government 
helium gas at Inglewood. 


PALEONTOLOGY. . : 

Prof. C. J. E. Heberlein of the Netherlands Goy- 
ernment Medical Service discovered af, Trinil, 
in Central Java, a complete skull of the historic 
apelike creature Pithecanthropus erectus. It was 
found at the same place that Prof. Eugene Dubois 
of Amsterdam University discovered in 1892 the 
upper part of a skull, two teeth, and a thigh bone 
from which was reconstructed the famous Java man. 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian Institution 
announced that the results of his studies in Alaska 
and Asia leave not the slightest doubt that Asiatic 
peoples came to America by way of the Alaskan 
Peninsula. 

At the dedication of the Evolution Museum at 
Yale, Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn declared that 
paleontology has proved the undeviating order of 
gradual variation. Of the hundreds of scientists 
present there was not an atheist and the majority 
were church members. ‘ 

A nearly complete skeleton of the big Bsa 
dinosaur Trachodon was found in an Upper Cre- 
taceous conglomerate on the Amur River, below 
the mouth of the Ayan, in Siberia. It seems to be 
closely related te Trachodon (Claosaurus) annectens 
from a ccrresponding formation in Wyoming. 

Dr. Grigorovich announced the discovery, in a 
clay pit near Moscow, of what he believes to be the 
fossilized brain of a prehistoric man, together with 
a fragment of a second brain. Nearby he found 
the tooth of a mammoth. The fact that its structure 
showed a close similarity with the present day brain 
led to the conclusion that it was not a misleading 
freak of petrified mud. 5 

Excavations at Big Creek and West 128th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, show beautifully preserved fish: 
sharks of a primitive type, and other fosstls 
Devonian history. A twelve-foot tree trunk 
embedded in the mud of Ohio’s ancient sea. had 
been flattened and turned into a film of coal one- 
quarter of an inch thick. 

Dr. Charles W. Gilmore of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution was engaged in restoring a skeleton of the- 
great dinosaur Diplodocus discovered by him at 
the Dinosaur National Monument, Utah, in 1923. 
The tail is 30 feet long and is composed of thirty- 
two vertebrae. Dr. Gilmore also discovered. reptile 
tracks 1,800 feet below the rim of the Grand Canyon 
dating from the Permian Age, estimated at 25,- 
000,000 years ago. Many of them are being pre- 
served in the United States National Museum. 

Dr. Byron Cummings reported the discovery of 
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@ giant shoulder blade of a prehistoric elephant 
twenty-five miles southwest of Tucson, Ariz., {fu 
a fossil bed at least ten acres in extent. 

Prof. Petaff of the Leningrad Academy of Science 
reported the finding of a frozen body of a mammoth 
on the bank of the River Amur in eastern Siberia. 

‘The fossil skull of a species of animal related to 
aoe and salamanders was found in Oklahoma 
and described by Dr. Maurice G. Mehl of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. It was about 5 inches wide 
and 6 inches long. The upper jaw had numerous 
Sharp teeth. It dates from Permian times, which 
follow the Coal Age. 

Portions of a human skulJ, including the frontal 
bone, apparently belonging to the Neanderthal race, 
was discovered at Devil’s Tower, Gibraltar, by 
Daisy E. Garrod of Oxford University. With it 
were crude implements. ) 

George F. Sternberg dug up a fossil fish of the 
genus Portheus, in whose skeleton was_inclosed 
its last undigested meal. This consisted of another 
species nearly 6 feet long. It was prepared by the 
United States National Museum for exhibition at 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial Exposition. 

The fossil remains of a chordate fish were dis- 
covered in the Middle Cambrian recks of Vermont 
by Prof. B. F. Howell of Princeton University. 

Dr. Herbert Bolton of the Bristol Museum dis- 
covered the remains of six-winged insects‘in fossil 
material from Coal Age beds. 

A letter to Dr. Charles W. Gilmore of the United 
States National Museum, from A. Riabinion, the 
Russian scientist, announced the discovery of bones 
of bird-footed, horned, and flesh-eating dinosaurs, 
and soft shell turtles, near Tashkend in Turkestan. 

Roy Chapman Andrews of the American Museum 
of Natural History was forced to give up his Gobi 
Desert explorations by the refusal of Chinese bandits 
to permit him to enter Mongolia. 


MAJOR EVENTS SINCE OCT. 1, 1926. 
New Cathode Ray Tube. 
Dr. W. D. Coolidge, Assistant Director of the 


Research Laboratory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, on October 20 described at the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, a new cathode ray tube 
by which he is able to convert streams of electrons 
traveling at the rate of 150,000 miles a second. Us- 
ing 350,000 volts in the tube, he produced as many 
electrons as could be obtained from a ton of radium. 
As less than a pound of the latter had been produced 
in the whole world since its discovery by Mme. 
Curie, the importance of this new source of radia- 
tion can be imagined. With the electronic rays 
thus produced he was able to turn acetylene gas 
into a yellow powder, castor oil into a\solid, and 
transparent rock salt crystals into a black mass. 
With them, also, he was able to produce perma- 
nent negative electrical changes in certain substances; 
to kill bacteria, including spores; to kill fruit flies; 
to turn pure, crystal-clear quartz purple with streaks 
and clouds; to make many minerals glow with bril- 
liant colors, some for long periods; to profoundly 
alter living cells, producing a scab on a, rabbit's 
ear which, when it came off, took the hair with 
it, the affected part thereafter growing snow-white 
hair instead of brown twice as long as normal. 
The rays are brought out of the tube through a 
nickel plate 1-2000 of an inch in thickness, which 
thin as it is, is made up of approximately 500,000 
layers of nickel atoms, The interstices between the 
atoms are relatively so large that few of the elec- 
trons of the rays are stopped in passing through 
the window. 
Light Travels 186,173 Miles a Second. — 

Prof. Albert A. Michelson announced before the 
autumn meeting of the National Academy of 
Science on November 8, that his work at Mt. Wilson 
indicates that the velocity of light is 299,796 kil- 
ometres or 186,173 miles per second, This is 
about'40 miles\a second slower than Prof. Michelson’s 
previous experiments had indicated. This deter- 
mination is merely a refinement of previous deter- 
minations and does not necessitate any revision of 
peel ay Be of light or any change in astronomical 

octrines. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS IN 1926. 


The American Red Cross operates under its 
charter by act of Congress of Jan. 5, 1905, ‘‘to 
furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of 
armies. in time of war in accordance with the con- 
vention of Geneva; to act in matters ot voluntary 
relief and in accord with the military and naval 
authorities as a medium of communication between 
the American people and their army and navy; to 
continue and carry on a system of national and 
international relief in time of peace and to apply 
the same in mitigating the suffering caused by 
pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and other great 
national calamities, and to devise and carry on 
measures for preventing the same.” 

Calvin Coolidge is President of the American 

Red Cross and John Barton Payne is Chairman 
of the Central Committee, the governing body 
composed of eighteen persons, six of whom repre- 
sent the Federal Government. National head- 
quarters is located at Washington, D. C., and from 
it the activities of 3,531 chapters are directed through 
three diviisional headquarters. 
» All accounts of the American Red Cross are 
audited by the War Department, through which 
also the annual report of the organization is sub- 
mitted to Congress. The report for the fiscal year 
enaed June 30, 1926, shows that, in addition to 
extensive relief through donations following dis- 
asters in other countries, the Red Cross expended 
a total of $3,871,827.10 in affording relief after 
sixty-two major disasters in the United States. 

The report shows that 2,686 chapters carried on 
home service work for disabled veterans and their 
families, expending $3,628,178.18 for this purpose, 
of which sum the national organization appropri- 
ated $1,641,178.18. 

The nursing service of the organization has en- 
rolled to date a total of 43,503 Red Cross nurses 
as a reserve and a source of supply for the army, 
navy, Public Health Service, United States Veterans 
Bureau, and for duty in emergency. 

The active enrollment of Red Cross nurses is 
more than 27,000 who by law are a reserve of the 
Army Nurse Corps, and by request also serve the 
navy, Veterans’ Bureau and the United States 
Public Health Bureau. 

D the fsical year 57,370 students were in- 
structed in home hygiene and care of the sick, of 
which number 38,152 were school students, to 
whom 28,023 certificates were issued. A total of 
35,616 were certificated.. Public Health nurses 
were maintained by 568 Red Cross chapters. They 
made 1,274,539 home visits, 49,254 school visits, and 
inspected. 1,175,128 children. The nutrition service 
reached a0 average of 15,413 individuals each 
month, with regular nutrition instruction; 94,000 


persons were instructed in first aid by the surgical 
staff of the Red Cross first aid instruction car 
which visited 125 cities. About 20,000 persons 
completed the rigid first aid course during the 
year and were awarded certificates, 

A total of 102,076. men, women and children 
are now _enrolied in the Red Cross Life Saving 
Corps. Welfare service was provided for families 
by 535 chapters. ,There were 5,549,428 school 
children enrolled in the American Junior Red Cross 
June 30, 1926. Volunteer workers in chapters 
during the year made 145,824 garments, 1,678,409 
surgical dressings and completed 136,599 pages of 
Braille for the blind. 

: Expenditures for fiscal year 1925-1926 were: 

Domestic Operations. Natl. Org. eae 
Service to disabled vets. . .$1,641,178.18 $1,987,000 
Service to men of the Regu- 


lar Army and Navy..... 309,451.72 200,000 
Disaster relief............ 3,642,827.10 229,000 
Enrolled nurses’ reserve. .. 47,382.59 
Public health nursing..... 215,823.27 651,000 
Honfe hygiene and care of 

the sick. 51,466.17 101,000 
INGOrUTON ys sch cos alone. sid fe 64,107.77 100,000 
First aid and life saving... 251,385.21 101,000 
Junior Red Cross........ 212,053.42 391,000 
All other chapter activities, 

incl. home sery to civ... 823,000 
Other domestic operations 

—national............. 264,040.11 

Insular and For. Op.. 
Relief in foreign disasters . 53,075.58 
League of Red Cross socs 180,000.00 
Junior Red Cross for. proj. 1065.44 
Assistance to ins. chaps... 49,599.96 
Other ins. and for: work... 54,783.56 
Supervision of service ac- 

tivities and gen. manag. 270,629.27 


LOGE stays’ v6. vinseesl yds $7,381,869.35 $4,511,000 
Revenues of the national organization dur the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, were $3,206,743.17, 
or $4,175,126.18 less than expenditures. There 
having been. at the beginning of the fiscal year @ 
balance of $21,411,606.58, there was on June 20, 
1926, a balance of $17,236,480.40. 

There having been budgeted for the fiscal pie 
ending June 30, 1927, $3,942,392.69 and $9,489,- 
193.08 set aside for specified activities, there re- 
mained on June 30, 1926, unobligated funds totaling 
$3,804,894.63. 

The membership of the American Red Cross at 
the end of the last fiscal year was 3,012,055 adults 
and 5,549,428 juniors, 
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Schooner Morrissey, was filled 
cidentse and dangerous situations. July 29 
ship struck a submerged rock off Northumberland 
Island and was threatened with destruction. Af 


with unusual in- 


Temoving the cargo it was floated off. August 1 
Fi walrus herd was Se omg dys pod after one of 
€ Inest desperate ts Arctic history many 
walrus were taken. en one giant bull walrus 
was on the very point of copeting the whaleboat, 
Capt. Bartlett, his rifle ammunition exhaus 
plunged a native spear into the body of the enragi 
bull, killing him therewith, and sz the day. 
A little later narwhal were sighted, and several of 
them captured. At another time Carl Dunrud 
lassoed two polar bear 
mother, had been 
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Umbete Nobile, designer and builder of the N1, 
became identified with the expedition as ship com 
mander, his name sided to that of the expedition 
BS 4 tribute to Itely for her part in the expedition. 
The Norge cost $75,000. Shelett Rome on April | 
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The polar pack 


a showed no signs of fe north of 
$334°. Up to this ist4jade polar bear and 
Whale were obsaved. Upon reaching the North 
Pole 08 neutics] miles fom Splisberzen) 


~. 


| few minutes before 8 A. M., May 14, after a 


Society, 799 Broadway, New York City). 


A. M_, May 12, the airship was slowed down, from 


Fog and ice were extremely dangerous, 
from thie time on, hindering navigation 
wird transmissi d reception 


and cut holies in the gas bag, thus 
forced landing. This ous condition 
to the end of the voyage, and several 
times the motors were stopped to clean the ice 
from the blades. It was 4 surprise, therefore, to 
find from observation at 4 A. M., May 13, that the 
Norge was on a line striking the Alaska coast and 
passing only twenty-one nautical miles west of 
Point Barrow (1,200 nautical miles from the Nort! 


causing a 
continued 


uare miles of hitherto unknown territory. 
A safe landing was effected at Teller, Alaska, a 
Might 
The expedition proved that between the North 
Pole and Alaska lies only 2 deen polar sea, compiled 
meteorologicai and wireless data, bisected 
“ sine of unknown region by & 
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success the plans and ambitions of the leaders, 
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(marked Zoo). 
ments of paras bee are: b, ¢., indicates basic cir- 
oumference; I length; and spd., widest spread of 
the horns, ‘Wherever kpown the ieee where 
the specimen was shot is given, 
Moose, Alaska-~12 In, b. 6, 44 In. 1 ined 
13% In, width of palmation, polis ki 3 ard 
Moose, ea Alaska—10% in, b. c., 4144 In, L, 
75 in, » 2156 In. width of palnetion, ere 


Z06 
in, b. ¢., 48 in, 1, 1M 


M en Alaska-—-9 
th of palmation, Poo 
00 


in. ad., 17! in, widti 
18 


Caring, “Hudson's Bay, Canada— 5% in, 
62 in. 1, 5034 In. spd,, pointe att Yard 


Caribou, Casslar Mts . ¢., 66 in. 
44 in. spd., points Sb Ris, yes 
Saribou, Alaska—8 4 in. b. ¢., 62 in, 1, 50 in. apd. 


points 94-15. 
Garibou, Dioesoundlan dc 6 in, b. c., 49144 ie 


., 43 in. apd., polnts 1 ard 
art pe mts 22°41, in, b. ¢,, 60 in. L, A, . 


sn. Be i. _ ry . 


Sambar deer, Indla—734 in. b, ¢., 5014 in. L, ey 
in. spd., points 3-+3. ard 
deer, Terai, India—6}4 in. b. «., an ‘Dy 
1,, 38 in, spd., points War 
Hasteheen | North Africa—8%4 in. b, ¢., 1544 ih, 
84 In, spd. 
Hartebeost, (wostern), Bigerie Africa—13 in. b. e 


274 in. 1, 10 
pie in, bi ¢., 22 


Harte it (Bou aa 
1., 22 ae 
Barteboost ~ (Ete), Bout, Africa—12% in. b. ¢, 
26 in. 1., 1334 in. Ward 
Hartebeest (Konzi), Ny aséaland, Africa—12%_ in. 


b. ¢., 223¢ in. 1., 20 in. spd, ee 


s » 
Hirold, Jubalana, "Africa—814 In. bd. o., 26 Oe 
Gnil sprinidled), Portuguese Hast Africa—20 iy, 1, is 
8 
Gnu Black Windenees, range Free State, U. 8. 
A.—26 4 in. 1 oat Ward 
pea Transvaal, U. “A—9 in. b. @., word 
n in. 
Lechwe, mapa Rhodesia, Africa—84 in. b. c. 
3454 yl , 1444 In. spd. Ward 
2D tata, U2 8, A—5 in, b. 64 19 hy 
20 in. 
Oniru ( ( pete Antelope), Tibet—6 in. b. \¢., week 
n 
Black Buck, Batata, India—34 in. b. ¢., 28% 
Ward 


in, 1, 22 1 
Thomson’s "Gazelle, Africa—5 in. b. ¢. 


164 in., L., 4% in. spd. Ward 
Grants Gazelle eno Africa—7% in. b. c., 30 
in. 1., 9 Ward 


in. 
Sable ‘antelope,’ Ru eens Africa—10 in. Ri c., 

52% fi 1 rd 
boy. Kem We opeet ee Africa—8_ in, Re 4 


334 in. spd. 
Mobs Bushbich, ‘Lake Zwai, Africa—10 se 


Kenya, 


b, ¢., 44 in, 1, in, ne bpd 

ioe Mashonaland, Africa—11 in. b. ¢., Ree an, 
du (Lesser), Somaliland, Africa—7% in. b. ¢. 
Sass son, Se 7a 10 raed 


Bland. i Giatbest Rhonesta—125 % in. b. ¢., 37 in, 
El aa 3 African » Tanganyika—13 in. b. ¢., vai 


in. 1, 16 in 

in, Be Hom n (Rocky Pe mgs Sheep), Banff, B. oh = 

c., 

sass Sg Hon, Alberta, Canada—184 in. b. ¢., Poa 
n., 2234 in. spd. ard 

Black Bi ‘Big. Horn, arene Canada—15% in. b. 4 

Black Bi anes Schlesley, Mts,, B. C.—14% vin 
b. ¢., 34 in. 1, 234 in, spd. 

white” Mountai pneep. | Kanal, Alaska—13 in, 
b. c., 3844 in. 1, tea 

B Horn, eure ce} tornin 1634 in, D. Ov» a4 

-» 2534 in. spd. 


BIG GAME TROPHIES OF NOTE. 


Mareo Polo’s pagel Yuldez, Asia—15%4 in. 4 ¢. 
10% in. 1, 44% in. spd. ard 
Marco Polo's Argall, Gr Great Pamir, lasted: in- 
b. ¢., 70 in. L. Ward 
Siberian, Argali, Altai Mis. Mongolia—19% in. 


b! 8; a te 
Markhor “e rg Af; hantstan—10% in. b. ¢, 
39% in. L, 24% in apd. ard 
Markhor (uletany, eluchistan—27}4 in. b. c., 


19 in, spd. 

Mariner, (Aston), Gilgit, Asia—11)4 in. D. Crs rece 
n 

wi ig Mountain Goat, Cassiar—6 in. b. @, 4 


ther, Nitetrts, India—8% in. b. ¢., 16% in, et 
bees "i siathe, Tien Shan—1114 in. b. c., 58 in. 
in, spd. mt 

Bison rairie), Wyoming—15 in. b. c., 20% in. 
., 30% in, spd. ard 
Bison (Wood)—15 in. b. c., 18% in. L, 30% in. 


spd. Zoo 

Bison (Indian) or Gaur—26% in. 1., 31% in. - Z00 
Bison eg or Gaur—20 in. b. c., 31 in. L, 
uereh in, spd. War 
hay barren grounds, Canada—204 in. b. ¢., 

n, 1, 28 in, spd. Zoo 

>i “(wila) or Arta, India—774% in, L, about 
4 In, spd. Brit. Mus, of Nat. Hist. 

Buffalo’ (wild) or Arna, Indla—56 in. spd. 

pe scape) Wakamba, Africa—41 in. 1, "ward 
r 


in. spd. 
Buffalo (Cape), Uganda, Africa—37% in. L 


in, spd. Ward 
Buffalo (Cape) —38 in. 1,, 38 in. 8 Bae 
Buffalo (Soudan), White Nile—3234 in. 1, 44 in, 


apd, 
Giraffe, Kenya Col., Africa—Maximum helene 7 
. 8 in, ar 
onan? Southeast Africa—Maximum height, Lae 
War 


three tyne i about 14 ft., height at shoulder 

4 ft, 10 The trophy is the lower curved 

tusk; lar it at Kenya, Africa, measured 1% 
¥% in, 1. on outside curve.) War 


Indian Fg Kno Gosrama, India—Tusk, 12% 
in, Ward 


1, 

Wart-hog. Africa—Tusk, 24 in. 1. Ward 
Rhinoceros (Indian), Assam—Horn, 2424 in. b. c., 
24 in, 1. Ward 
Rhinoceros Black). taal Africa—Front horn, 
84 in. b. ¢., Ward 
Tidnbeatoe ane aoe Africa—Front horn, 
22% in. b. ¢., 6214 in. 1. Ward 
Dlephant (Asiatic) (Burma—Maximum height at 
shoulder, 10 ft, 6 in.) —Teral, India—Tusks, 21% 
in, and 22 in. b. ¢., ft. 9 in. and 8 ft. 6% in. L., 
on outside curve, welght, 161 Ibs. and 160 Ibs. Ward 
ge end op Pein Maxtoune height, 
in.; Rise (Kenya), 18% in. b. ec. each 

11 ft. 6% in., ‘and 11 ft;s ett pair, 208 Tbs. 


Ward 
Lion, ‘aftr Africa—10 ft. 7 in. 1.3; two others, 
10 ft. 5 in Ward 


Aaa Tt indla—t 1 ft. 64 in, te 11 ft. 1 in. L; 11 ft. 
n. 1, and two 10 aie Ward 
cea Kashmir, Asla—0. “fk. 1 in.; gabalior, 9 
ft. 0 in.; dhar, 9 ft, 0 in Ward 
Snow leopard, Central ‘Asla-—Two measured 8 ft. 
8 in. 1. Ward 


Alaskan Brown Bear, Alaska—1914 in. ear to end 
of nose, 444 in. in breadth of jaw, 26% in. cir- 
cumference of jaws, 164 in. between ears at 


e. Zoo 
(Kodiak), Alaska—Length of skin, 13 oe 
Bear (Grizzly), Cassliar—Length of skin, 9 ft. 1 
in. Ward 
eae (Black), Wyoming—-Length of skin, 7 ya 54 
(Polar), Greenland—Length of skin, 9 of 7 


n 
5 | Pee ee 
Walrus (Pacific), Alaska—15 in. width, 45 i i 


circumference of muzzle, 15% in, width of muzzle, 
% in. circumference at back of head. Zoo 
bis mi (Pacific),. Behrin, ages va measure 31 
ay (after about 3 


. had been sawn of: 
in, circumference. Zoo 
wie (Pacific). Kaschatka—Tusk measure, 36> 

Walius “Greselaind Tus measures 87% in., with 


ag 
Bear 
in 
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The Air Commerce Act of 1926 (approved May 20), 
established a Federal policy with reference to com- 
mercial aeronautics and placed its administration 
under the Department of Commerce. . 

In general terms the act provides that the same 
essential services shall be given to navigation of 
the air which have been provided for over a hundred 
years in navigation of the water. The department 
is charged with the duty of registering eligible 
aircraft, certifying to their air worthiness, examin- 
ing the operating personnel and air navigation 
facilities, also of establishing air traffic rules. It is 
authorized to lay out airways, provide for lighting, 
mapping, and emergency landing fields, and in other 
directions furnishing assistance to aviators such 
as radio-direction fog-protection facilities, weather 
information, and other aids to navigation. The 
department is further charged with the general 
development and promotion of commercial aviation. 

The purpose of the Government has been three- 
fold—tirst, to secure better development of this 
new form of transportation for commercial pur- 
poses; second, to create private commercial services 
which can relieve the office of its direct ex- 
penditure upon air mail; and third, by the creation 
of a large commercial air fleet with its accompany- 
ing personnel and its background of the manu- 
fac industry to give a fundamental military 
reserve to the country. 


AIR MAIL ROUTES. 

There were fifteen air mail routes in operation in 
the United States at the close of 1926. The prin- 
cipal one was the transcontinental Government 
operated route between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. The others were routes operated by private 
individuals or companies under contract. In 
addition to these, service has been authorized on 
three additional contract air mail routes, but these 
routes were not in operation at the beginning of 
December. 

The longest single transcontinental service is 
between New York and San Francisco, total distance 
of 2,669 miles. The longest continental flight is 
476 miles, between Omaha, Nebraska and Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. While this flight is usually considered 
continuous, it is oceasionally broken by a stop 
at North Platte, Nebraska. 

The New York-Chicago night mail route, which 
is part of the transcontinental route, is 770 miles 


- long. The contract air mail routes are: 


Boston-New York, 185 miles; Chicago-St. Louis, 
277 miles; Chicago-Dallas, 995 miles; Salt Lake 
City-Los Angeles, 589 miles;* Pasco-Elko, 424 miles; 
Detroit-Cleveland, 91 miles; Detroit-Chicago, 
miles; Seattle-Los Angeles, 1,073 miles; cago- 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 384 miles;* Atlanta-Miami, 
740 miles;* | Cleveland-Pittsburgh, 1 es; 
Cheyenne-Pueblo, 200 miles; Seattle-Vietoria, 78 
mailes; New Orleans-Pilottown, 80 miles; and Detroit- 
Grand Rapids, 140 miles.* 

The proposed routes (Dec., 1926) are: Cleveland- 
Louisville, 342 miles; New York-Atlanta, 819 miles; 
Chicago-Louisville, and Louisville-Atlanta. 

In the main these existing routes now carry 
mail only. Passengers are carried by the routes 
marked (*). 

The first of the nine contract air mail routes 
established during the fiscal year 1925-26 com- 
menced operation Feb. 15, 1926, and the mileage 
covered by all the routes to the close of the fiscal 
year was 378,478 miles. The expenditures for this 
service amounted to $101,588.96. The compen- 
sation to contractors in now based on weight instead 
of postage value. 

The total expense of air mail service for the fiscal 
Government year ending June 30, 1926, was $2,944,- 
648. The total receipts for the same year were 


$980,271. 
COMMERCIAL FLYING. 


Only two persons were killed, one for each i,- 
128,000 miles of flying, on the Government trans- 
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continental air route during the last year, ag 
to a statement issued Oct. 7, 1926, by the Dani 
Guggenheim Foundation for the , Promotion of 

airplane operators made 
258,762 flights for a total of 5,396,672 miles last 
year. The 290 private operators_used 676 planes 
in forty-one States and carried 205, passengers 
and £12 tons of freight and mail. 

Col. Paul Henderson, General Manager of the 
National Air Transport, and President of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 300 
Madison Avenue, New York City, reports from 
a nation-wide survey that in the last year 5,500,000 
miles were flown, more than 200,000 passengers 
were carried, and air express in excess of 112 tons 
was transported by the 290 commercial operators » 
reporting to the Chamber. The survey shows 
that, without national guidance, there actually 
exists in the United States to-day a total of 3,608 
landing fields. Of these, 2,782 are emergency, 226 
are commercial, 310 are municipal, 102 are used by 
the army, 40 by the navy, and 66 by the Airmail 
Service of the Post Office Dept. Seaplane stations 
number 103. 


MANUFACTURE OF AIRCRAFT. 


According to data collected at the biennial census 
of manufactures, 1925, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of aircraft in the 
United States built 621 airplanes and seventy-eight 
seaplanes and flying boats, as against 505 air- 
planes and eighty-two seaplanes and flying boats 
built in 1923. the last preceding census year. The 
total value of the work done in 1925 by_the estab- 
lishments classified in the aircraft industry was 
$12,277,000. This amount ineludes $3,429,000, 
representing the value of parts, and $832,000 repre< 
senting the value of miscellabeous products. The 
total shows a decrease of 5.2 per cent. as compared 
with $12,945,000 for 1923. 

The number of workmen employed averaged 
2,657, and the wages paid in 1925 amounted to 
$4,177,000. There were 207 planes under constre- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1926. During 1925, eighty planes 
were exported. 


NATIONAL AIR RACE MEET. 


The National Air Race Meet was held at Phil- 
adelphia, Sept. 4-11, 1926. No records were set up. 
Fred D. Hoyt (with a Travel airplane and an OX5 
engine, won the “On to Sesqui’’ race, traveling 
2.558 miles from Eureka, Cal., with one passenger, 
in six days, two hours and thirty-seven minutes. 
The Scientific American trophy speed race for 
sport. planes was won by A. H. Kreider (KRA 
midget-Wright. Morehouse), with a speed of 94.493 
miles an hour. The John L. Mitchell trophy for 
pursuit_ airplanes, distance 120 miles, was won 
by Lt. L. G. Ellicott of the U. S. Air Corps (Curtiss 
P-I—Curtiss D-12), with a speed of 160.438 miles an 
hour). The Kansas City Rotary Club trophy, also 
for military pursuit airplanes, distance 120 miles, 
was won by Lt. C. T. Cuddihy, U. S. N. -. (Boeing 
FB3—Packara 1A1500), with a speed of 180.945 
miles an_hour. 

The Commercial Airplane Reliability Tour for 
the Edsel B. Ford trophy from Detroit, Mich., to 
Wichita, Kan., and return, about 2,500 miles; 
starting Aug. 7, 1926, had twenty-seven entrants, 
and was won by Walter Beach in a Travel airplane, 
with Louis G. Meister in a Buhl-Airsterplane sevond. 


SCHIFF MEMORIAL TROPHY. 


The Lt. Herbert Schiff Memorial trophy, awarded 
for safe flying in the navy, was awarded for the 
fiscal year 1925-26 to Capt. H. Denny Campbell 
of the Marine Corps, whose total flying record 
was 839 hours, 42 minutes without accident or 
injury. His total flying hours were abcut 3,000, 
of which the last 2,500 were without a crash. . The 
trophy for 1924-25 went to Lt. Reginald Des Noyes 
ae U. S. N., whose record was 583 hours 42 
minutes. 


PULITZER TROPHY WINNERS 1920-25. 


The custody of the valuable trophy for inter- 
national speed airplane races for high speed planes 
given by Ralph Pulitzer, Joseph Pulitzer and Herbert 
Pulitzer was transferred by mutual consent to the 
National Aeronautic Association of the U. S. A. on 
June 15, 1923, and the practice of awarding gold, 
silver and bronze plaques to the first three aviators 
in this event annually by the donors continued. 

The race was not held in 1926. Winners of the 
races held from 1920 to 1925 inclusive were: 

1920—Lieut. C. C. Moseley, Verveille-Packard 
airplane, Mitchel Field, distance 132+ miles; speed, 
156 miles per hour. 


1921—Bert Acosta, Curtiss na; racer, Omaha; 
Neb., distance 150 miles; speed. “176-7 Iniles pee 


hour. 

1922—Tieut R. L. Maughan, Curtiss H. S. pursuit 
Diane, Detroit; distance, 155.34 miles; speed, 205.8 
miles per hour. 

1923—Lieut. A. J. Williams, Curtiss navy, St. 
Louis; speed, 243.68 miles per hour. 

1924—Lieut. H. H. Mills, Verveille-Sperry air- 
Plane, at Dayton, Ohio; distance, 124.47 miles; 
See eS hiogt te per hour. 

eut. Cyrus Bettis, U. S. A., REC1 plane; 

Garden City, L. I., N. ¥.; distance, 200 kilometres: 
speed, 248.975 miles per hour. 


wg 
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These new aeronautic world records were made 
during 1926 and accepted up to Oct. 1, 1926, by 
the International Aeronautic Federation and are fur- 
nished to The World Almanac by the Contest 
atte of the National Aeronautic Association 
of the U. S. A. These new records supplement 
ae published in the 1926 World Almanac, 

age 144, and the complete list of world records 
vinted in The World Almanac of 1925, pages 

34-6. The new records recognized in 1926 follow: 


AIRPLANES (Without Refueling in Flight). 

Distance, Air Line—(France), Challe and Weiser, 
Breguet 19A2, Farman 500 cv; Le Bourget, Bander 
Abbas, Sept. ‘'T%; 1926, 5,174 kilometres. 

Altitude— (France), Cailizo, Bleriot-Spad_ biplane, 
Lorraine 450 cv, Le Bourget, Aug. 23, 1926, 
12,442 metres.. 

With Load of 600 Kilos. 

Duration— (Switzerland), W. Mittleholzer and 
G. Zensmaier, Dornier-Merkur, B. M. W. 460 
cy, Dubendorf, June 24, 1926, 14h. 43m. 29 1-5s. 

Distance—Same aviators, plane, place and date, 
2,301 kilometres. 

Speed for 2,000 Km.—Same aviators, plane, 
place and date, 163.132 kilometres per hour. 


With. Load of 1,000 Kilos. 
Duration—Same aviators, plane and place, June 
29, 1926, 10h. 5m. 445s. 
Distance—Same aviators, Plane, place and date, 
,400 kilometres. 
Altitude— (France). 
Farman 500 
17, 1926, 40 metres. 


Lucien Coupet, Breguet 19, 
Toussus-Le-Noble, March 


MOG, JoTOMLGS I3/.Fourys W; 
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Speed for 500 Km.—(Switzerland), Mittle- 
Beer and G. Zensmaier, 


W. 460 cv, Dubendorf, June 29, 1926, 


Ww. =% 
Dornier-Merkur, 


Speed for 1,000 Km (Switzerland), same aviatorss... 
plane, place and date, 161.986 kilometres per hour- ~~ 


With Load of 2,000 Kilos. 


Duration—(France), R. Bojac and De Lamothe, ~~ 


Liore-Olivu 21, Jupiter 420 cv, Sept. 16, 1926, 
4h. 4m. 13 1-5. 
Distance—(France), same aviators, 
date, 500 kilometres. 
Speed for 100 Km.—(France), same _ aviators, 
plane and date, 150.300 kilometres per hour. 
Speed for m.—(France), same _ aviators, 
plane and date, 147.511 kilometres per hour. 


SHAPLANES (Without Refueling). 
With Load of 400 Kilos. 


plane and 


Altitude—(France), Darque, Schreck F, B. A: 213 


Lorraine 450 cv, Sept. 15, 1926, 


Speed for 100 Km. —(France), Lieut. Demouget 


Villiers 4 B., Lorraine 450 cv, St. Raphael, May Py 


13, 1926, 203.275 kilometres per hour. 


Speed for. 500 Km. — (Denmark), 
Rohrbach plane, 


1926, 180.234 kilometres per hour. 
With Load of 1,000 Kilos. 


Distance—(Denmark), same pilot, plane, place 
and date, 519.830 kilometres. 

Speed for 100 and 500 Km.—(Denmark) seine 
pilot, plane, place and date (100 km.), 185.4 


er hour—(500 km.), 180.234 


our. 


kilometres 
metres per 


LONG DISTANCE AND TRANSOCEANIC FLIGHTS IN 1926. 


The year 1926 was notable for several aviation 
flights on tours requiring several weeks and cover- 
ing two or more continents. A flight from London 
to Melbourne and return was made by Sir Alan J. 
Cobham, K. B. E. The start was made from Eng- 
land on June 30, 1926, and on his return he reached 
London Oct. 1. The plane used was a de Haviland 
50 J, with Armstrong Siddeley Jaguar 385-horse- 
power motor. Some intermediate landings made 
were Bagdad, Calcutta and Singapore. - Melbourne 
was reached Aug. 15. Fourteen days later he began 
his return flight. The total flight distance was 
26,000 miles; flying time 320 hours. He had a 
brilliant reception when he alighted on the Thames 
near Westminster on his return. King George 
peewee pip honor of knighthood on him for this 
ea 

Cobham, using the same plane, had previously 
made a flight from London to Cape Town, South 
Africa, and return. He left London Nov. 16, 1925; 
arrived in Cape Town, Feb. 17, 1926. The return 
start was made Feb. 26; and he arrived in London 
March 13, 1926. Total flight distance was 16,130 
miles, and the approximate flying time was 170 
ace The Cape-to-Cairo lap took nine and one- 

ays. 

A flight from Spain to Argentina was made by 

Commander Ramion Franco and three companions. 


The plane used was Dornier-Wal, sedplane type, 
with two Napier-Lion motors of 450. horse power 

each. The start was made from Palos, Spain, 
fa: 22, 1926. Intermediate stops were made at 
Canary Islands (872 mules), Cape Verde Islands 
(1,100 miles), the island of Fernando do Noronka, 


Brazil (1,432 miles), and Pernambuco, Brazil (279 = ~. 


SS 


miles). Buenos Ayres was reached Feb. 10, 1926. 
Total flight distance was 6,230 mules, and flying 
time not given. 

OTHER DISTANCE FLIGHTS. 

Paris-Basra, Mesopotamia—Start made June 
26, 1926; non-stop 2,700-mile flight in twenty-six 
and one-half hours by Brothers Arrachard, using a 
Potez biplane with Renault 550-horse-power motor. 

Paris-Omsk, Siberia—Start made on July 14, 
1926; non-stop b, 937-mile flight in twenty-nine hours 
by Girier and Dordilly, using Breguet plane with 
Hispano-Suiza 500: -horse-power motor. 

Paris-Diask, Persia—Start made Oct. 29, 1926; 
non-stop 3,415-mile flight in thirty-two hours by 
Coste and Rignot, using a Breguet biplane with 
Hispano-Suiza 500-horse-power motor. 

ew York to Buenos Ayres—Start: made May 
24, 1926; Bernardo esean of Argentina flew about 
15, 000 kilometres (9,376 miles) in a seaplane arriving 
at Buenos Ayres 
several accidents. 
114 hours. 


Aug. , having been delayed by 
The actual flying time was 


SCHNEIDER CUP WON BY MAJOR DE BERNARDI OF ITALY. 


The Schneider Maritime Aviation Cup was pre- 
sented in 1912 to the Aero Club of France by M. 
Jacques Schneider, a French sportsman and aviator, 
with a view to developing high speed seaplanes and 
is a magnificent trophy of gold, silver and bronze, 
valued at about $5,000. 

The country winning the cup is required to 
gees and hold the race for the succeeding year. 

ne 1926 race was held at Hampton Roads, Va., 
Raveriber 13, 1926. The distance was 350 kilo- 
metres (217.483 miles), being seven laps over a 


fifty kilometre course. It was won by major Mario 
de Bernardi, representing Italy. The results: 
(Pilot, plane, time, miles)— 
Major deBernard (italy), ar sgcute Fiat, 
56.225, 246.496 per hr.; 2—Lieut. C. F. Schilt (U. 8. ); 
REC-2, 56m 23.96s, 231.363 per “br. 3—Lieut. A, 


Bacula (Italy), Macchi-Fiat, Som. 51.308, 218.006 ~< 


per hr.; 4—Lieut. W. G. Tomlinson (U. 8.), Curtiss 
Hawk, Jhr. 35m. 16.728, 136.953 per hr.; 
G. T. Cuddihy (U. S,), REC-4, 

. Farrarin (Italy), Macchi-Fiat, out third 


PREVIOUS WINNERS OF SCHNEIDER CUP RACES. 


Place. Type of Plane. | 


.|Monac 

..| Venice, Italy. . 

1..|Naples, Italy.. 

..|Naples, Italy. . 

. .| Cowes, Engiand. 1 [owes float biplane.. 
.'Baltimore, Md.. 


In 


Bi LOU ba laud “s atile 


Motor and 
Horse Power. 


Deperdussin fl’t mono.|Gnome (166)..... 
Sopwith float biplane..|Gnome (100). 55. at 
F Bow ms th, Eng. Savoia bipl. flying boat.| Issota-Frash. (260) 124 Fs (201 
- (Savoia bipl. flying boat) Ansaldo naa 
.|Macchi bipl.fly’g boat.|Fiat (300).. {117.4 
. (Sup-mar.bipl.fly.boat.. Napier-Lion ( 
.|Curtiss D12 

Curtiss racer... ....-.'ss.5: 


Eigen, mel; tray in Na a eho. Hlomenres, other ee ee ee in that column show ye 
Sb. Tile, A Bfyw lyme | 


Speed 
per Hour. |} Winner. Pilot. 


44, q aay France. . .|Prevost. 

England. . Howard Pixton, 
No award.|Janello. 

102.5 (165)\T 


|De_ Briganti,. 
LC. Biard. 


Lt. SA. 573... 10. S..... ILt.S.H. Doolittle. 


ioe 


Lieut.¢ 
out seventh lap. 


52m. * 


‘ f. 


Lt. D. Rittenh’se ~ 


5,475 metres. 


Landmann, | ~ 
circuit de Kastrup, Aug. 28, ch 


Rate ee: 


United States .|W. T. YanOrman | ' 
United gre je Bem C. Gray. any... 
Belgium. .... uyter. 


i 


5 um... . . Veenstra......} Gross Roscharden, bidenbure, ee 
eee ae i . .|Capt. .| Ense-lez A ae Holland. . 


XA) 3 Capi. Matton... 
RES Se, Lieut. Pirazzoli. - 


. 
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UNITED STATES NATIONAL BALLOON RACE, 


“"The United States Balloon Race started from Little | United States team for the Gordon annest Aas 
Rock, Ark. The first three were chosen to form the | national Race. The official results were: - 


cs Name of Distance 
. Pilot. Entrant. Balloon. Landing Point. in Miles. 
-1—W. T. Van Orman.}Goodyear T. & R. Co - |Goodyear IV. .|8 mi. ee of Petersburg, Val 848 % 
$-23 7 mi. f Mt. Holly, =! LAC 635 


22 Capt. H.C. Gray..|U. S.A. AS., Scott F. 
: = Boettner. ...| Akron Chap.N.A.A. Akron. |Akr 
(U.S. ALS. illips F.. 


7 mi. ‘of Mt. Holly, N. C.. 627 
12 mi. N. E. of Welch; W. Va. 613, 


 4—Lt. J. F. Powell. ../U. S. A. A.S., Phillips F... " 
+ §—H. V. Thaden.. ...|Detroit Fly. Club, D.A.S..|Detr 3 mi. W. of Guinare, Ky.. 574 
«6 Lt. Wm. A. Gray../U. S. A.A. S., Langley F. .|S-20.. Reedville, Ky. in Carter Co.: 570 oi 
‘nae -7—S.A.U.Rasmussen..| Detroit Air. Club, Detroit. “(Detroit Air... _|3 mi. W. of Blaine, Ky...... 6 
—  §—Capt. L. F. Paid U.S. AJA? S., MeCook F.. NS-LO. oc tek 3 7 mi. SE. of Heidelberg, EY: 610 
aS Q—Walter A. Ham...) W. A. Ham, Los Angeles. eieearess Cal.|5 mi. E. of Broadhead, Ky.. 473 
~ 40—W.C. Naylor..... The Arkansas Gazette, L’ “ 
a tle Rock, Ark. 0.85 so. * Iskylark RUS RRY 4 mi. N. of Crawiord, Tenn..| 416 rN 
, > ; .- 4 
he ‘ STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE UNITED STATES. Sa 
“a (Data by United States Department of Labor.) os ¥ 
ix “es NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY GROUPS. 
, ae Raa AS a TE a een SS 
. ae Industry. *)1916 .} 1917 .]1918 .} 1919 .}1920 .}1921. 1922. 1923 .) 1924 .)1925. 


__ Building trades... 208} 270 | 350 | 
* Clothing industry - 395. | 228 | 231 m 
Furniture industry ~- 50 3 4 12 35 55 4 
___ Tron and steel work = P 10} 7 7 2 
; Leather workers... .. < 17 5h al 
__+ Lumber industry 44 19 9. : 
SEN Cae ae ae TR Speen eet gle 113 48 i 
3 Raa rise SEMAUNGL Yo. <a, a chain serene wee in nisl 159 | 178 | 108 : 
Ee en manufacturing 16 
and publishing 19 12 14 
¥ Shipbuilding CE eS eR Ra 31 ST paces Sey Fay eras 
i ughtering, meat cutting and packing. . 70 38 42 74 42 30 6 11 14 2 
a SEC SR SOs 98 W6nt 14 a ee tS i sy pea es ge i) 
> c atte... 1) AO SE PR eS Ar ot Pe ba 261 | 247 | 212 | 273 | 21 114 | 115 | 134 80 | 137 3 
CREME dn Wyinnin <0 9s ak nine Seiten ae 63 47 50 58 S 3 16 12 
‘ ereriation. steam and electric... ..... ' 228 ' 343 ' 227 | J91.! 241 37°. 67 31 7 
ri » NUMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH YEAR, BY STATES. : 
ss State.) IVIS.]I9T9.)1920.) 1921. j1922. 
: Ala. . 13 18 25 15 4 =e 
Ariz... 4 7 + 1 sas. 1 
" Ark. . il y é 15 7 2 2 asks 38 
Cal. . 9 102} 120 99 37 9 .M. 2 
. Col. . 32 31 2 27 4 a 
Conn. 2} 135] 128 61 25) 3 RG 6 
Del. . 14 il 0 4 1 Ij... -D. 3]. 8 ce 
. Cc. 13 10 14 5 4 6 5 11}/Ohio,| 197} 237] 206} 167 72 62) 68 73 
Fla...}~ 20) 30 19 5} 4, 2] JojjOkla.| 19} 32] 24] ° 29 Gli 10 
i ea ee | oof 
oO ie ows BL tae q 2 99| 232) 256 
Dl...} 248} 267] 254) 164) 61 72) S4//P. R. 5 58] 118 3 24)... oe 
, Ind 76} 106) 9 15} 35) 28) 45)/R.1..] 53) 78) 89) 42; 37) 25 5) 24 
. Towa 41 57| 47 15 14 15 12)|S. C 3 li 12 2 1 heey 
Kan 41 45 14 21 4 5 6 12||S. D 3 3 Since ee p> 1 NaS 
Ky 19 26 22 17 10 9 1Z Tenn, 26| 40 27 28 7 9 3 
j 23 51 37 29 8 16 7 Tex 41 50 73 64 10 15 16 a] . 
Me 36 40 22 11 7 6 10}|Utah 14 22 14 2 2 
Ma 72 41 57 27 12 18 25 17||Vt 14 12 2 13]... . 4 7 
Mass.| 347] 396] 377] 201) 139) 216 7} 162)/V 3 28 31 14 5 4 1 
Mich. 60 84; 6 1 10 14||Wash]} 130} 113 69 63 22 36 15 15 
Minn. 40| 4 35 8 14 4 6 -Va. ) 63 49 28 28) 23 20 
Miss ws iho ems APM USS fe 74 aay & 8 4 1 0 5 
Mo..} 105; 69 63 54 26; © 27 35 12|/Wyo . 5 4 6 Al... 1 1 12 
Mont| 33} 23/ 16] 21) 2] 7) 1) 4 ig Rea al Mas ce ee noche sy 


Neb..' 115 17' 12! Ti 3 1 21! Tot, '3.353'3,630'3,411'2,385'1,083'1,506'1,227'1,301 


The number of men Senne reported as directly 1920) 1,463,054; (1921) 1,099,247; (1922) 1,612,562; 
Se spers in strikes is—(1916) 1,599,917; Rt | 1923) 756,584; (1924 4,641: i) a 
227,204; (1918) 1,289,989; (i919) 4,160,34: : ? ( ee eae) 428,218." 
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SOLDIERS’ BONUS ACT AND HOW IT WORKS. 


The Soldiers’ Bonus Bill was passed by the 
House March 18, 1924, by a vote of 355 to 54, 
and passed the Senate on April 23 by a vote of 
67 to 17. Repassed after conference had adjusted 
See differences, it was sent to the President on 


ay 2. resident Coolidge vetoed the bill on Ma; 
15. The House passed it over the veto on May 1 
by a vote of 313 to 78. The vote was: Against 
veto—Reps., 166; Dems., 145; Soc., 1; Ind., 1; 
(paired, Reps., 8; Dems., 9; Ind., 1). To sustain 
veto—Reps., 57; Dems., 21; (paired, Reps., 6; 
Dems., 3). The Senate passed the bill over the 


financial obligation which it creates shall be equally 
distributed over a period of twenty years. To 
meet this obligation required a payment of $106,- 
000,000 to the fund on Jan. 1, 1926, in addition 
to the $50,000,000 already appropriated. Subse- 
quent payments to the fund will require ‘approxi- 
mately $140,000,000 annually. 

The number of men finally accepted and who 
performed actual military service is 4,051,606. 

Number of men performing overseas service but 
excluded from the benefits of the act by provisions 
thereof—115,274. 

Number of men pestorming home service only 
but excluded from the benefits of the act by the 
provisions thereof—404,822. 

P ae of possible beneficiaries of the bonus— 

2 2 °. 

5 ae of applications filed by Dec. 1, 1926— 

938,319. 

of epploaiions computed and allowed 
by. Dec. 1, 1926—2,835, 4 

Number of applications disallowed by the War 
Department by Dec. 1, 1926—43,440, 
being duplicates and the remainder returned for 
corrections or further investigation, 

The size of the staff necessary to perform the 
duties of the War Department in administering 
the act has varied in accordance with the work. 
When the number of applications received was 
at its peak the staff consisted of sixteen commis- 
stoned officers (two of whom were attorneys) and 
2,500 civilian clerks. This number has been grad- 
ually decreased until on Nov. 30, 1926, there were 
engaged in this work two commissioned _ officers 
(one of whom is an attorney) and 115 civilian em- 
ployees. The department has thus been able to 
handle the work with maximum speed. The aver- 
age valid application is passed and certified to 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau within three 
days of its receipt, in spite of the many details 
necessary in its investigation and computation. 
An act of Congress, July 3, 1926, clarified pro- 
visions of the Compensation act. 

The Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
up to Oct. 31, 1926, received 404,440 applications 
and certified 396,123; of these 6,904 were less than 
$50 and 389,219 were for over $50 to be paid in 
policy form. 

Of the Marine Corps 78,362 were entitled to 
adjusted compensation, and by Oct, 31, 1926, 59,575 
had made applications and 59,204. certified. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BONUS LAW. 

The World War Adjusted Compensation Act, 
as it is officially. entitled, provides adjusted com- 
pensation for veterans of the World War at the 
rate of $1.25 a day for each day of overseas ser- 
vice and $1.00 a day for each day of home service 
rendered subsequently to April 5, 1917, and prior 
to July 1, 1919, in excess of sixty a oe pouded 
any such service began prior to Nov. 12, 1918, and 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL BOGETY. 


The American Philosophical Society, 104 South 
Fifth Street, Philadelphia, took its rise in 1727 in 
the famous Junto of Franklin. He was the first 

resident. The present name was adopted in 
3743. It is, therefore, by far the oldest and most 
distinguished learned society in the United States 
and exchanges publications with all universities 
and other learned societies throughout the world. 
Eight times the Nation has elected a President of 
the United States from its membership, beginning 
with Washington and ending thus far with Wilson, 
and one, Thomas Jefferson, was {ts president for 
eight years. The membership of 470 includes not 
only men notable in science, but in the humanities, 
Philology, law, medicine, geography, statesman- 
ship, . Every American recipient of the Nobel 
Prize has been a2 member of the Philosophical 


17,913, 


terminated under honorable conditions. If the 
amount due the veteran is $50 or less, he is to be 
paid in cash; if it exceeds $50, he is to receive from 
the U. S, Veterans’ Bureau an Adjusted Service 
Certificate. peor details see The Almanac for 


1926, page 183.) 


All veterans up to and including rank of Captain 
in the Army or Marine Corps and Lieutenant in 
the Navy are eligible, except persons who served 
under permanent or provisional commissions in 
the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps are 
not entitled to credit for service while holding 
such commissions. Women who served as yeomen 
in the Navy and Marine Corps and members of 
the Army Nurse Corps are included. Service as 
a civilian officer or in the Students’ Army Training 


Corps does not count. 


STATE SOLDIERS’ BONUSES. 


New York State voted for an issue of $45,000,- 
000 bonds on Nov. 6, 1923; for, 1,051,200; against, 
669,444. The Soldiers’ Bonus Bureau of the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, Frank S. Harris, Director, 
administered the act. The time limit for filing 
apolar ons expired Dec. 31, 1926. The con- 
dition of the Soldiers’ Bonus administration on 
Nov. 15, 1926, was as follows: 

Number of soldiers credited to New York State 
by War Department, 518,864; number not applied, 
103,211; claims received, 415,653; claims paid, 
400,512; claims rejected, 5,228; duplicatds, 1,163; 
returned to claimant, 2,024; claims awaiting action, 
6,726 (of which forty-four have been approved 
for payment, 920 held for investigation, and 5,658 
suspended for residence). 

he total amount appropriated by the State 
was $48,459,565. The total amount of bonuses 
paid was $47,172,870. The expenses of the bureau 
amounted to $585,657, average cost per claim 
being $1.40. The balance on hand was $701,037, 
Living claims paid numbered 388,106, amounting 
to $45,629,622. | Deceased claims’ paid, numbered 
11,659, amounting to $1,370,747. Incompetent 
hess paid, numbered 1,051, amounting to $172,- 


The average payment per claim was $117.57. 
The assignments to the Veteran Mountain Camp 
totaled $199,900; and the assignments to disabled 
American Veterans of World War, $9,133. 

Nineteen States have voted soldiers’ bonuses, 
totaling $359,760,136. The number of soldiers 
furnished by these States totaled 2,394,355. These 
States, with the average paid each soldier following 
in parentheses, are: Illinois ($207); Iowa ($195.70); 

as ($381); Maine ($100); Massachusetts 

; Michigan ($204.31); Minnesota (maximum 
bonus $600); Missouri ($133.06); New Hampshire 
($ - ($87.50); New York ($117.57); 
Dakota ($25 a month of service); Ohio 
($134.53); Oregon ($250); Rhode Island ($100); 
South Dakota ($195.92); Vermont ($91.81); Wash- 
ington ($217.31); and Wisconsin ($137). 

he States paying no bonus are: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Idahe, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, and Mississippi, with a total of 2,138,- 
208 soldiers. Six States, however, instead of giving 
a cash bonus to veterans, have voted various meas- 
ures of relief and assistance totaling $19,000,000. 
These are: California, Connecticut, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming, with 315,122 soldiers. 

The grand total of soldiers’ bonuses paid by the 
Federal Government and the several States is 
approximately $680,000,000. 

U. 8S. VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

Director, Frank T. Hines; Assistant to the Director, 
Adelbert D. Hiller; Medical Director, Benjamin W. 
Blach; General Counsel, William Wolff Smith. 

Assistant Directors: George E. Ijams (adjudica- 
tion), Omer W. Clark (coordination), Harold W. 
Breining (finance), John D. Cutter (supply). 

Chief, Construction Division, Louis H. Tripp. 


Society. Every American upon whom the Uni- 
versity of Paris (founded in 1215) has conferred 
the degree of “Doctor, Honoris Causa,’’ with one 
exception, has been a member of the society. David 
Rittenhouse, the astronomer of Revolutionary 
times, in 1769 observed the transit of Venus from 
an observatory built in the rear both of podenqnsand 
Hall and the Hall of the Society. This ball was 
erected in 1787 on a roe of ground in Independence 
Square given the society by the State. 

The library is particularly rich in serial publica- 
tions of learned societies of the eighteenth century. 
The annual meeting in April is always a most dis- 
tinguished gathering of learned men from all over 
the country and not seldom from abroad. Charles 
D. eee .of the Smithsonian Institution is the 
President. 
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PROGRESS OF AMERICAN ARBITRATION IN BUSINESS. 


The American Arbitration Association, Inc., with 
headquarters at 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, was founded in January, 1926, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the knowledge and use of arbitra- 
tion in the settloment of civil and commercial con- 
troversies. It is the only national organization 
devoting its entire resources to this field of business 
economics. The association is a consolidation 
of the Arbitration Foundation, Ine., founded by 
Charles L. Bernheimer in March, 1925, and the 
Arbitration Society of America, founded by Moses H. 
Grossman in May, 1922. 

The association’s officers are: President, Anson W, 
Burchard; Vice Presidents, Andrew Adie, Boston, 
Samuel Rea, Philadelphia; Franklin Simon, New 
York; William Sproule, San Francisco; Harold E. 
Emmons, Detroit; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago; 
Robert Goodwyn Rhett, Charleston; Frances Kellor, 
New York; Chairman of the Board, Lucius R. 
Eastman; Vice Chairman of the Board, Felix M. 
Warburg; Treasurer, Samuel McRoberts; Secretary 
of the Board, James H. Post. It has a council of 
seventy-five members. Affiliated are more than 
200 national, State’ and local trade, commercial 
and civic organizations in the United States and 
twenty-three. foreign trade and commercial  or- 
ganizations. 

The association carries on these activities: 

It conducts a tribunal which handled 210 cases 
during the first seven months of the new organiza- 
tion. In these 96 hearings were held, 79 awards 
made, and 94.cases were settled without a hearing. 
A total of $436,113 was involved in the.79 awards. 
The average cost was $20 in each case formally 
arbitrated, and the time of each hearing averaged 
about one hour. 

It co-operates with business organizations in 
the establishment of their own arbitral ma- 
chinery, afts rules of procedure, forms and 

_ Standard clauses for contracts and makes trade 
analyses and surveys. 

It maintains a clearing house for existing 
arbitral tribunals, and furnishes general informa- 
tion or specific data op any phase of the arbitra- 
tion movement. 

It drafts and presents to interested agencies 
for their consideration suggestions for arbitration 
legislation. 

It has undertaken to publish a number of 
standard books on arbitration and has granted 
fellowships to universities and colleges for the 
study of various phases of commercial arbitration. 
Any civil disputes subject to litigation may be 

submitted to arbitration excepting matters con- 
summated in accordance with specific laws and 
matters specifically exempt by statutes, such as 
title to real property. Arbitration is a voluntary 
proceeding requiring the consent of both parties 
to a dispute. If they agree to arbitrate, the parties 
to the action execute a submission, that is, an agree- 
ment defining the subject in controversy and bind- 
ing the disputants to abide by the award of the 
arbitrator. The arbitrator or arpitrators are named 
by agreement. between the disputants themselves, 
by the American Arbitration Association or by any 


trade or commercial organization as the parties | monize these varying 


to the dispute may decide. The date and place 
are set for the hearing at which the disputants and 


their witnesses testify and submit proof without 
strict regard to legal rules of evidence. Under the 
American Arbitration rules attorneys ey. appear 
as counsel, but in some trade organizations they 
are barred from tne proceedings. The award by 
the arbitrator is final except in States where an 
appeal is authorized by law, and the award may 
be set aside only for fraud or impartiality by the 
arbitrator. 

Some 300 national, interstate and State trade, 
commercial and civic organizations in the United 
States actively resort to arbitration in the settle- 
ment of business disputes of their members. Lead- 
ing these is the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
which has conducteu arbitrations since 1768. Among 
the prominent national trade associations which 
settle their disputes by arbitration may be men- 
tioned the Grain Dealers National Association, 
which has settled over 1,200 disputes since 1902; 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, which disposed of 11,887 disputes and 
made 5,450 awards involving $1,351,206 in 1925; 
the Silk Association of America, which has a record 
of but five appeals to court from 233 awards; the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
that has handled during the last two years disputes 
involving over $500,000, and numerous others. The 
trend of arbitration development is indicated in 
the use of joint inter-trade boards or arbitral plans 
established or adopted by various branches of the 
same trade or between allied trades, such as is now 
in operation in the cotton industry, the boot and 
shoe aud the leather industry, between grocers, 
canners and food brokers and in many other in- 
dustries. 

Statutory arbitration became necessary because 
of the difficulties encountered under the common- 
law interpretation of arbitration agreements. Under 
the United States Arbitration Act, which has been 
in effect since January 1, 1926, written agreement 
to arbitrate controversies arising out of interstate 
commerce in which more than $3,000 is involved 
or out of maritime transactions, are valid and 
irrevocable, ard awards are enforceable by the 
courts. This is also true ‘under the New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Oregon Arbitration 
Laws, which make enforceable agreements to ar- 
bitrate controversies arising out of contracts or 
submission to arbitration of existing disputes 
without regard to the amount involved. 

The following thirty other States have statutes 
which provide for the arbitration of existing disputes 
only and which regulate the procedure in various 
ways: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississipp, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Yennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. Ina few other States 
such as Colorado, Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Oklahoma, arbitrations are fur- 
ther limited in scope to disputes of a particular 
Kind. Under many of these statutes, submission 
agreements are generally revocable at any time 
prior to the filing-of the award. An effort to har- 
State laws with the fundamental 
principles of the Federal Act will be made during the 
legislative sessions of 1927. 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS LAWS IN FORTY-TWO STATES. 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor reported on Oct. 3, 1926, 
that forty-two States now have ‘‘mothers’ pension’ 
laws providing for aid to children in their own 
homes, and 130,000 children are at any one date 


receiving such aid, but the total number of children} def 


who need such help is probably close to 350,000 
or 400,000, the bureau estimates. New York City, 
which in 1923 spent $28.40 a month to care for a 
child in an institution, in 1925 spent only a Httle 
over $15 a month to care for a dependent child in 
his own home. 

The extent to which available appropriations 
meet the need varies greatly from State to State, 
as is indicated by differences in ratios of children 
aided to general population. New York, Nevada, 
California, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Montana, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, Delaware, Maine and North 
Dakota were at the top of the list in the order named, 
reporting aid given to more than 200 children per 100,- 
000 of the total population. South Dakota, Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Iowa, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Utah, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Arizona and Ohio reported ratios of 100 
to 200 per 100,000 of their populations. Oklahoma, 
Washington, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Florida, 
West Virginia and Vermont had ratios ranging 
from 31 to 95. Arkansas, Indiana, Texas, Tennessee 
and Virginia reported less than 20 children aided 


per 100,000 of ‘their By Sab peta the figures for the 
last three States almost reaching the vanishing 
point—8.5, 4.4, and 1.4, respectively. 

In Maryland (except for two counties) the mothers” 
aid legislation has become inoperative because of 
fects; in several other States practically no use 
has been made of the law and in many States where 
excellent work has been done in some localities 
the law has been ignored in others. 

The first. mothers’ aid laws were passed in 
Missouri and Dlinois in 1911. The early laws tended 
to restrict aid to widows; now some States permit 
aid to be granted to any mother with dependent 
children and some permit other relatives to re- 
ceive aid if they are caring for needy children. 

Six States he aid to expectant mothers. Colorado 

also gives aid to fathers with dependent children. 
__ The amount of aid allowed per child has tended to 
increase, though twenty States place a maximum of 
$39 or less a month on the amount that may be 
paid to a family with three children. The tendency 
in the most recent laws is to place po specific limit 
in the law itself, but to vest in a public child-welfare 
agency the responsibility for investigating applica- 
tions, for deciding the amount of aid needed, and 
for supervising expenditures. Such agencies usually 
adopt a scientifically worked out budget for the 
family which applies for aid and aitempt to pay 
whatever the budget calls for. 
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YEAR OF .WELL BALANCED PROSPERITY. — 
By 8. S. Fontaine, Financial Editor of The World. 


While trade and commerce of the United States 

have flowed in somewhat irregular channels during 
the year 1926, the tide has been toward the flood. 
It has been a year of well balanced prosperity rather 
than:a2 boom year. Here and there were rather sharp 
recoveries from the moderate reactions that de- 
veloped in 1925 and there: have been some setbacks. 
But as most economists and business observers will 
concede there is a steady tendency toward business 
stabilization. that makes. depression improbable 
though not impossible and an: increasing progress 
of general industry toward a wholesome ratio with 
the growth of population and wealth. 
.. The chief influences toward. this stabilization 
have been the habits of ality which the American 
people as 2 whole formed during the war, for profi- 
teering and profligacy were fortunately confined to 
.& very. sm. minority among the citizenry of the 
country. Influences that contributed as much as 
any of these war factors toward the thrifty habits 
and the spol of prudence that have come to possess 
the people were the various Liberty. Bond cam- 
paigns so successfully spi heegre by former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury William G. McAdoo and his 
able assistant, Russell C. Leffingwell, 


ell, now a mem- 
ber of the firm of J.P. Morgan & 


enterprise has been rene curtailed and repressed 


war period and post-war. period and the failure 
ft classes to realize that overpro- 


learned: then, both by bankers and business men, 
are now very largely responsible for the rock ballasted 
roadbed upon which the present freight train of 
business is traveling on its leisurely but steady way. 

And: the lessons that the bankers have learned 
are responsible for the admirable conservatism as 
well aS constructive co-operation with business 
which the Federal 
its credit policies. The violent financial disturb- 
ances which oldtimers in Wall Street remember 
were ‘almost certain to occur in the crop movement 
season when the great harvests began to move toward 
‘the primary’ markets and required the active as- 
sistance of the metropolitan banks to finance their 
distribution are no longer a feature of the financial 
year. We have harvested an enormous cotton 
crop this year, a substantial wheat crop and a great 
corn crop. In fact, it has been a year of abundance 
as far as the agricultura’ yield has been concerned 
and yet money rates have been remarkably steady 


and’ whatever necessity there may have been on 


the part of the bankers for using funds: for com- 
mercial and agricultural requirements has been 
met by the conversion of liquid assets, such as loans 
on securities, into actual cash: In fact, money 
has moved in the direction of New York during 
this period, at times, instead of uniformly against 
it_as in the days of the antiquated inelastic currency 
which ‘so frequently cai } 
ears The course of credits during this"season 
(to Dec. 1, 1926) has-been completely traced: by the 
Federal Reserve agent at New York. We are told 
that at the Reserve Banks the decline in the volume 
of member bank credit has been reflected in a re- 
duction of the total bills and securities to a level 
7,000,000 below Dec. .1, 1925. . Discounts for 
Member banks were in about the same volume as 


Reserve system is showing in. 


' the. money panics of 


@ year ago, while holdings of acceptances and of 
United States securities were smaller. 

Following the tendency of the latter part of 
October, money rates eased slightly further in 
November. The decline, which at first affected 
call loan rates: chiefly, extendea to time money, 
commercial paper and- bill rates, and yields on 
short-term Government securities. There was a 
firmer tendency toward the end of November ac- 
companying holiday currency demands. 

Detailed figures of loans issued by the Stock 
Exchange since their’ publication was begun early 
in February follow: 


Demand. Time. Total. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Jan. 30. ..2,516,960,500 996,213,555 3,513,174,154 
Feb. 27, ..2,494,840,264 1,040,744,057 3,535,590,321 
March 20 .2;033,483,760 1,612,407 3,000,096,167 
April 30. .1,969,869,852 865,848,657 2/835,718, 
May 28.. .1,987,316,403 780,084,111 2'767,400,514 
June 30. . .2,225,453,833 700,844,512 2/926,298/345 
July 31...2,282,976,720 714,782,807 2'997,759,527 
Aug. 31...2,363,861,382 778,286,686 3,142,148,068 
Sept. 30. .2,419,206,724 799,730,286 3,218,937,010 
Oct. 30. . .2,289,430,450 821,746,475 3:111.176,925 


. .2;329;536,550 3,129;161,675 


The Federal Reserve Board announced that 
total loans made to brokers and dealers on stock 
and bond: collateral by the member banks in New 
York City stood at $2,646,653,000 on Dec. 1; 


$1,- 
'| 960,274,000 were demand loans and $686,379,000 


were time loans. The highest point reached in 
the Federal Reserve reports on brokers’ loans was 
on Jan. 6 at $3,141,125,000, and the lowest was 
May 19 at $2,408,695,000. 

An analysis of the factors influencing money 
conditions indicates that the recent ease in rates 
reflects in part a very moderate reduction in bank 
credit throughout the country as indicated py a 
decrease between the middle of October and the 
middle of November of about $100,000,000 in the 
total loans and investments of reporting member 
banks. The total amount of Federal Reserve 
credit which has been currently in use during No- 
vember has been about $13,000,000 under the 
October average, although there has in past years 
meuenhy been an increase at this time of the year. 

he seasonal increase in acceptance holdings, 
which usually occurs in October and November 


.83 more acceptances come into the market to fi- 


nance the movement of cotton particularly, puts 
Federal Reserve credit into the market and enables 
member banks to liquidate part of their indebted- 
ness at the Reserve Banks, and thus puts them 
in @ position to extend credit a little more freely, 
There has been a marked tendency for interest 
rates to rise when member banks increased their 
indebtedness at the Reserve Banks and fall when 
they decreased their indebtedness. The movement 
of rates in the past month has conformed to that 
tendency. 

The recent tendency toward easier rates has 
been accentuated by some movement of funds 
toward New York, and the great part of the re- 
duction in member bank borrowing has occurred 
in New York. The effect upon rates has probably 
been greater than if the decrease had been 
evenly distributed through the country. This 
movement of funds to New York appears to re- 
flect in part an unusually large but temporary 
return of currency from circulation about the middle 
of October and again about the middle of November. 

Loans on stocks and bonds of all reporting mem- 
ber banks were reduced further in November, and 
on Nov. 17 were about $275,000,000 less than at 
the end of September. Most of the reduction 
was in the loans of New York’ City banks for their 
own accounts. The seasonal increase in commer- 
cial loans continued later this year than last, and 
largely offset the reduction in security loans, but 
the tendency in total loans-and investments and 
in total deposits of reporting member banks has 
been somewhat downward during the past two 
months, The decrease in deposits has been suffi- 


‘cient to release about enough reserves to account 


for the $13,006,000 decrease in total Reserve Bank 
credit in use referred to above. 

As to the index of business activity the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York furnishes a remark- 
ably comprehensive summary. The bank's October 
indices of speculative activity, in which allowances 
are made for seasonal changes, year to year growth, 
and as far as possible for any price changes, are 
compared in the following table with figures of 
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sarepers a er ago (computed trend of past years = 
er cent.): : 
A 1925. 1926. 


Primary Distribution. 


Car loadings, merchandise and misc.... 103 104 
Car loadings, other....... ote’ SAF BROT. 
EXXPOLtS.c 2%. .0> 3/0 » 95 92 
Iniports. 622.06. - 118 125 
Grain exports. ...... . 48 71 
Panama Canal traffic. . . wid a 84 
Distribution to Consumer. 

Department store sales, 2d District..... 106 §=105 
Chain store sales.,....)...-+ ties ona Rr ©) LOD 99 
Mail order sales....5 .. 0.0 .eseses seed. wear Lo 
Life insurance paid for....... yu ée ow Sa 116 =©109 
Real estate transfers. :..... ey aaatetd +«- 114, 102 
Magazine advertising,........-.. yee, 106. 108 
Newspaper advertising.........,--¢.-+5 109 111 
General Business Activity. 

Bank debits, outside of N. Y. City..... 112 = 1138 
Bank debits, N. Y, City... ..-s.... 55% 121 122 
Bank debits, 2d Dist , excl. N. &. City,. 110 108 
Velocity of b’k deposits, outside N. ¥.C. 103 105 
Velocity of b’k deposits, N. Y. City..... 121 29 
Shares sold on N. Y. Stock Exchange... 260 89. 
Postal receipts |). io isis. ++ videlb aie cdiele 104 98 
Electric power........+.... PEM Ras sda 112 aigid 
Employment in the United States....... 104 103 
Business failures.........-.04-s005 Gain Os ADE 
Bauaildinig pernaits. «5 5 ssia 3 os t.ss6 sae s Adela 178 + =169 
New corporations formed in.N. ¥. State 142 122 
General price level........ Nak Wrens 187 186 


We are told by the. Federal Reserve Bank that 
it is now possible to make a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the year’s business in 1926 in different’ 
branches of trade and to measure the result with 
the results of former years. It will be seen that 
since 1919 there has been an increase except in 
two years.. One of these was in 1921 and the other 
in 1924. The following peers. show the percentages 
of changes from the 1925 levels, An unweighted 
average of 111, according to the system of the 
bank, of such series, indicates a total volume of 
production and trade in 1926 about 5% higher 
than in 1925. This indicated gain for 1926 com- 
pares as follows with similar estimates of previous 
year to year changes. For instance: 

1920 over 1919, +6%; 1921, —14%; 1922, +1€%; 
1923, +12%; 1924, —3%: 1925, +6%; and 1936, 


+5%. 

Naturally group averages indicate general ten- 
dencies roughly, but they do not sufficiently empha- 
size developments in some individual trades. ‘or 
instance, the textile trade has stood out as the 
most notable Sramiple of inactivity if not of posi- 
tive stagnation. ces have been unweighted 
and demand poor, but the first of December found 
a marked improvement in this basic trade due very 
largely to the overproduction of cotton in the South 
and the consequent low price. So that, what the 
Southland at first was disposed to regard as 2 
catastrophe may in the end prove somewhat of a 
blessing, since manufacturers. both in the North 
and the South are beginning to buy the raw product 
at a price which enables them to make a fair profit 


even at the low prices prevalltne worldwide for 
their output. Comparison in groups of industry 
positions has already been given, but a comparison 
from another .standpoint,, of the profit and_ loss 
exhibits of 1926, is equally interesting and no 


Jess impressive. It has been prepared by Sulzbacher, 

Granger Co., members of the New York Stock 
| Exchange. Summarized it is as follows; 

“Loo over the reports which are now coming 


to hand and comparing the results for the first nine 
months of 1926 with the same period of 1925, 
business presents the following data: 
One hundred and sixty-three industrial cor- 
porations exhibit increased »profits of 25.3%. 
Sixteen public utilities show 12.5% larger 


income. 

Fifty-six Ciass I railroads report 14.2% better 
pet profits. ¥ 

Fourteen automobile companies (excluding 
General Motors) show a decrease of 13.3%. 
Including General’ Motors, the fifteen conipanies 
report an increase of 27% in income. 

Ten food companies report better than 18% 
improvement. 

fteen mining companies exhibit a 21.5% 


crease. 

Twenty oil companies show 18% betterment. 

Six office equipment companies report 18% 
improvement. 

Thirteen steel companies (omitting United 
States Steel) show an advance of 36%; including 
United StateS Steel, fourteen show 31% im- 
provement. 

Twenty-one miscellaneous companies, includ- 
ing such as’ American International, Columbian 
Carbon, du Pont, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, 
International Salt, Owens Bottie, Savage Arms, 

; §. Hoffman Machinery, Vivaudou, | White 
Rock, and Wright Aeroplane; show 43% en- 
hanced earnings. 

“Tf the fourth quarter of 1926 is oniy moderately 
successiul, it looks as if 1926 corporate earnings 
will be better than those report: for any -year 
since 1918.” 

We have had a retrospect of business conditions 
for the year, but those who like to look forward 
as to what the prospects are for 1927 may well 
accept the guidance of the Harvard Economic 
Service, which makes this forecast: 

“Despite indications of a readjustment affecting 
basic industries, business remains active and we 
believe that any readjustment which may appear 
will prove to be only temporary. We look forward 
to a continuation of active business during the next 
half year despite irregularities from month to month, 
from. section to section and from industry to in- 


lustry. 

“It is hardly probable that business will attain 
higher levels than those of the second half of 1926 
and because of certain moderating: influences, 
including the possibility of a temporary recession 
in basic industries, it may average somewhat lower. 

“On the other hand, there is clearly no prospect 
of tightening in the money market such as would 
bring to an end the present prosperity phase of 
this business cycle." 


‘0 
net 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. ; 


The Federal Power Commission in its sixth annual 
report announced that during the fiscal year 1925- 
26 construction was started upon twenty new 
projects which will have when completed an in- 
stallation of 1,220,000 horse power, or 40 per cent. 
of the total placed under construction during the 
preceding five years. Among these new projects 
are the Lock 18 development of the Alabama Power 
Company on the Coosa River in Alabama, with 
180,000 horse’ power; the combined power and 
navigation development at the falls of the Ohio, 
Louisville, Ky., with 135,000 horse power; the 
Conowingo development of 473,000 horse power on 
the Susquehanna River in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, and five projects in California aggregating 
417,000 horse power, These projects bring the 
total of plants placed in aperation or under construc- 
tion under license of the commission since July 1, 
1920, to 3,900,000 horse power, 

Of 636 applications for restoration of lands within 
power-site reserves to entry the commission. has: 
acted upon 612, decisions have been reached in 
elghty-elght out of ninety-eight of the declarations 
of intention for proposed developments which have 
been filed, and 179 out, of 203 applications for minor 
projects have been disposed of. 

Of the 726 power applications filed with. the 
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commission up to July 1, 1926, 523 were for major 
projects for power development requiring the full 
application of the act. Of these 250 have 
eanceled or withdrawn, leaving 273 in active status, 
with a capacity in horse power of proposed installa- 
tion of 24,750,000 horse power. The commission 
has issued a total of 389 permits or licenses. Yor 
major projects 137 permits and licenses are out- 
standing with an aggregate of 16,100,000 horse 
power, leaving 136 major applications with a total 
of 14,690,000 horse power still awaiting action, 

the many major applications these are notable: 
the development at Louisville. on the Ohio River. 
which, involves not only a power installation of 
135,000 horse power but alse the navigation im- 
provement of one of the most important internal 
waterways of the United States; the Conowingo 
project on the Susquehanna River which affects 
he interests of Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
will:cost more than $50,000,000; the series of projects 
under way by the Southern California Edison 
Company which will require an expenditure of 
some $135,000,600; and the St. Lawrence proiects 
which, when undertaken, must be handled by the 
commission with due Tegard to the public interests 
of the State of New York, of the United States, 
and of Canada, and with an investment of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, 
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BOND MARKET. REVIEW FOR 1926. 
By John A.’Crone. 


The financial and economic improvement in most 


Parts. of the world, notably in Europe, and the 


abundance of money here enabled 1926 to witness 
the greatest amount of new financi 
and domestic—and the highest prices for bonds 
in history. The assistance furnished by Germany, 
Austria and Hungary—through stabilization credits— 
to their former enemy, Belgium, to return to a gold 
basis, and the sale of Berlin subway bonds on Armis- 
tice Day by 
icant and far-reaching than Britain’s ban on the 
sale of Brazilian bonds in London because of 


Brazil’s_ action in the League of Nations, or the 


Franco-Italian controversy. 


At the beginning of the year it was predicted 
Norway and Belgium would return to the gold stan- 
dard, France would rehabilitate her finances, and 


Italian utilities would seek large sums here.’ The 
latter two were only partially realized. 

The United States assumed a greater place in 
world events as its purse became more internation- 
alized. American capital invested abroad now 
(Dec. 1, 1926) totals $4,607,776,140 for loans offered 
here publicly, of which more than a fourth is in 
Canada, 

Of the $1,123,556,000 of foreign bonds sold in 
New York in the first eleven months of 1926 Canada 
received $347,511,000, or 31%; South America 
sc gna or 27%, and Germany $284,000,000, 
or lo « } 

Our northern neighbor borrowed $129,250,000, 
or 36% of the bond issues she floated here for the 
development of her utilities. Dominion. railways 
sold $31,658,000 .of bonds, or 12% of Canadian 
financing, while paper mills got $31,658,000, or 
9%. German steel companies received $102,-. 
815,000, or 36% of all German bond financing in 
New York; electrical manufacturers got $48,250,- 
000. or 17%: and utilities $23,500,000, or 814% 

Over half of the total domestic bond issues were 
for industrial and real‘ estate: purposes, while nearly 
three-quarters of the remainder were sold by public 
utilities. Cheap money, as illustrated by 2° build- 
ing, automobile ana stock market boom going on 
simultaneously, caused records to be shattered in 
the number of bonds called in advance of maturity, 
some $816,886,600, against $812,540,200 in 1925, 
the previous pinnacle. The general improvement 
in the credit of American business was mirrored 
‘not only in the vast quantities of bonds refunded 
with lower interest rates but likewise in the $37,- 
494,250 reduction in the defaulted bonds of rails, 
utilities and industrials, which, as.of Dec. 1, 1926, 
aggregated $582,137,120. 

Higher credit rating of American corporations 
was shown in the.sale of $15,000,000 of Common- 
wealth Edison 44s, the lowest coupon for a utility 
since the war, and the oversuoscription of $10,- 
000,000. of Southern Railway common _ shares. 
Many foreign borrowings indicated credit petter- 
ment, such a3 the German Consolidated Munici- 
Palities, which were able to sell lower coupon bonds 
at higher prices than in 1925. 

The scramble for bonds resulted in the offering 
of some low-grade investments at high prices, The 
speculative aspect of domestic new financi: was 
emphasized by the sale of $404,751,000 of privilege 
bonds in the first ten months, or 11 per cent. Con- 
vertible debentures or warrant bonds registered 
cre of 40 points or more, but they also recorded 
losses of the same amount. 

The issuance of improperly secured real estate 
mortgage bonds, collateral trust bonds of utilities 
backed with ‘common shares only, and increasing 
sales of open-end mortgage rails and utilities were 
disquieting trends. 

Sales of bonds'on the New. York Stock Exchange 
for the eleven months, Jan. 1. to Dec. 1, 1926, totaled 
$2,796,254,000, as against $3,180,119,000 for the 
like period in 1925. Domestic securities for the like 
period amounted to $2,565,723,600 in 1926, as 
against $2,861,597,000 in. 1925. 

The sale of Treasury 414s 1947-52 at 110, the 
absence. of June financing, and a record low volume 
of Stock Exchange sales of Treasury and Liberty 
issues were some outstanding events in United 
States Government securities. Only high-couponed 
Civil War loans ever commanded a 10 per cent. 
Premium. : 

The Texas’ decision invalidating $100,000,000 
of bonds, the Florida hurricane, a.record sale of 
city bonds (the $75,400,000 of New York City 
4%s), the largest State issue of the year ($28,- 
475,000 of New York State 4s), and the paucity of 
soldier bonus and rural credit bonds were features 
in the municipal market. 

Total tax-exempt securities outstanding Sept. 
30, 1926, of $18,172,000,000 compare with $17,- 
382,000,000 Dee. 31, 1925. 


—both foreign 


England and Canada, were more signif- 


FOREIGN BONDS AND FINANCING. 


The world poured its\ surplus funds into the 
New York money market. Frenchmen seeking 
safety from the franc and Englishmen fearing 
tadicalism sent their savings here. German banks, 
unable to employ capital at home because of slack- 
ened industrial activities, sent their funds to New 
York. Holland, Switzerland and other countries 
followed Germany’s example. 

Many overseas investors, early in the year, real- 
izing the true values of seasoned foreign dollar 
bonds, bought them. Later some purchasers, 
more 8 atively inclined, took half of the. 
Rheineble Steel bonds offered here, and bought 
huge blocks of German General Electric debentures. 

he aggregate sale of foreign bonds on the 
exchange for the first eleven months estaolished 
a record, and the same feat was performed by foreign 
bond prices. German industrials, following the 
skyrocketing of their shares in Berlin, .were the 
most volatile, although at the end of November 
they averaged only a five-point gain. German 
municipals had an average advance of 6% points. 

French Government bonds averaged a ten-point 
gain toward the close of the year as capital began 
to return to France. French municipals and _ rails 
were up.eleven points each. Belgium Government 
issues registered a net appreciation of eleven points, 
while Japanese Government and industrial secu- 
rities were up two and four points respectively. 
The range of South American bonds, such as Argen- 
tine and Brazilian issues, was less wide. 

‘Oddities in foreign financing included religious 
loans floated. by the Roman Catholic Church of 
Bavaria, the German Roman Catholic Church, 
and the German Protestant Welfare Association, 
a participating bond (the only one now active on 
the New York Stock Exchange), Siemens & Halske 
644s, and the first Italian hydro-electric issue to 
be offered here. Berlin sold bank shares, the 
Fiat Company, an Italian automobile firm, sold 
bonds, and the German Steel Trust, the United 
Steel Works, marketed debentures here. 


DOMESTIC BONDS AND FINANCING. 


The cheapness. of money—time rates ranged 
between 3%% to 5% and call rates from 3%% to 
6%—lifted the average daily price of forty domestic 
bonas to the highest level in nine years, while it 
Yh ecg the average monthly price to a top for all 

me. 

The various. copper. bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange as of Nov. 30, 1926, showed an 
average gain. of eight points. Other advances 
were: Sugars 7}4 points, speculative rails 7. points, 
legal rails 34% points, steel and electric! light and 
power each 3. points, middle-grade rails 2% points, 
oil and gas companies 234 points each, rubber aad 
telephone securities 2% points each. Tractions 
closed with a net loss of 634 points. 

Speculative. rails attracted buyers as carriers 
reported car loadings and earnings. The sale of 
the St. Paul in Butte late in November and attempts 
to revive the Nickel Plate merger, which was dis- 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in March, proved big factors in junior rails. Legal 
rails, which move closely with money rates, were 
usually in greater demand than supply. 

Steel bonds were bought as bookings and earnings 
gained. Electric power and light wonds’ were 
accumulated on the assumption that the Mastick- 
Sargent bill, legalizing them for investments for 
New York State savings banks, would be passed. 
The defeat of the bill created a slight reaction, 
which was offset by the Legalization Act of Mass- 
achusetts. Rubber issues moved erratically be- 
cause of the fluctudtions in crude. Oil issues late 
in the year reflected high inventories. 

Features of domestic financing included the sale 
of $120,000,000 of 20 year 5% debentures by the 
Standard Oil Corporation of New mY to retire 
its preferred stock, and the marketing of 50,000,000 
of 4%% bonds of the New York’ Standard Oil 
Ccmpany. The latter gave the investor the lowest 
yield of any oil bond ever floated in the New York 
market, while the Jersey issue was the biggest in- 
dustrial bond sold during 1926. 

The .United States overnment, March 15, 
offered $494,898,100 Treasury 334s due March 
15, 1956, and, Sept. 15, sold $378,669,500 of nine 
months’ certificates of indebtedness, bringing the 
nine months’ financing to $873,567,600, against 
$1,338,556,700 for all of 1925. 

Liberty bonds outstanding Nov. 1, 1926, according 
to the Treasury, totaled $13,676,334,500, and Treas- 
ury issues $2;305,933,900, making a total of $15,- 
982,268,400. 

State and municipal flotations for the eleyen 
months ended Nov. 30 totaled $1,211,823,664, 
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$236.9 1000 
1,525.24 
1,333,260, ‘000 


$3,095,456,000 


total amount of securities 


if 

i 

de Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
Government. 


Reece 
Tgentine 68 ’60. 
‘az 8°57 
J s 36. 000,0 
_ Salvador 6 520, 
Argentine ts GAINOS ahs overs wa berg ee 20,000,000 
Serbs, Croats cA Slovenes 6 mos. s. 68... ea 000,01 
Finland 6348 ’56...........-se00. ese 15,000,000 
Kingdom of Beles fs CRRA 000, 
Republic of Chile 6s ’60. Be 3 42,500,000 
Republic of Salvador custom 78..-.... 1,000,000 
Argentine 6s ’40..... Pag ey se caesar vrs . 16,900,01 
POLAR ret cnpak erste le ic a ali avai. setha 4:5 Oy $283, 820,000 


Similar data on foreign cities, states and provinces 


_ offered in this country: 


‘Description. 
Province of Buenos Aires 7 Ws "47.6.6: $14.473.600 
Province of Buenos Aires ey, oe ihe 6 10,600,000 
Saxon State mortgage 7s ‘4 E 5,000, 
Baden Con. Atunieipal 73 Bi. 4,500; 
ORIG DMS 246 sili. Si Ae ae 4,000,000. 
Province of ee. Austria 74s ’ 2,000, 
German Con. Municipalities 7s ’47 23,000,000 
City of Leipzig 73'47..........-. 5,000,000 
Bavarian Palatinate Cities 7s ’45.. 3,800,000 
Berlin City Blectric 6348 '29..... nn 3,000,000 
State of Sao Paulo 7s 56....... eerdeve 7,500,000 
Department of Caldas 714s ’46....... 10,000,000 
Province of Buenos Aires 78 '36...... 4,200,000 
Dept. of Antioquia 7s fh PUP. ahive adc * ,006, 
State of Hamburg 1 yr. 54s...... “Bo 5,000,000 
City of Porto Alegre 74s '66..... Wee 4,000, 

Description. Amount. 
Province of Syria 7s ’46. Shiacclaca 5,000,000 
Colombia Mtg. Bank 7s *46.. 3,000, 
‘State of Anhalt 7s ’46.. 2,000, 
Chilean Mtg. Bank 6 34s 6 20,000,000 
State of Bavaria 6448 "45. . 10,000, 
State of Prussia 644s "51. 20,000,000 
Cauca Valley ma ona 714684 2,500,000 
State of Hamburg 6s ’46....... Ge 10,000,000 
Hungarian Con. ites 18746. Mite 5 6,000,000 
City of Chemnitz 1 yr. 54s notes.. 2,000, 
City of Hanover 1 yr. 5348 notes '27. 2,000,000 
Republic of err aed 18P 20 Pa aeas 500, 
Yokohama 6 48 "61...........0. 0000. 19,740,000 

PROUHD ER. 5 SPER Ag JD I EN « ++. $217,812,000 
Similar data on foreign corporations: 

Description. Amount, 
Rheinelbe Union 7s 46...........0.. $25,900,000 
Upper Wurtemberg Hydro-Elec. 7s 56 4,000,000 
Leonhard Tietz 7148 '46...........4 2 3,000,000 
Italian Pub. vay Inst. 78°52... .+ 20,000,000 
epeig BOO. 348 "46 oad ea cg cues 4,000,000 

Good Hope Steel & Sats 8 AEDS sine 2,500,000. 
Sachs-Anhalt Elec, 6348 '28,........ pM 1,000,000 
qutenbhih SheOL TB DL sw rien sale hrs 10,000,000 

Bavarian Rom. Cath Church prs8 "46 5,000,000 
Sabaudo Ae are Line 78 '41.. ..... 2,400,000 

er Steel. 76 '4Gvsenwwccth wih sictaqures ol 7,500,000 
pee psee Mtg. & Invest. ie 66 5,000,000 
Int'l Ry. of Central America 6s ’41. 3,500,000 
Mansfeld Minton 5 Oa renee 78 °4 3,000,000 
German United Steel 64s '51..... 40,815,000 

' German Rom Cath. Chabon 13 int 3,000,000 
array pling, SAH vs, "56. » 3,000,000 
MG 8 "61. 3,000,000 
Stettin Hy ate Gealty 8 “6 ieeg 3,000,000 
Crespi Cotton Works A) Pde peau bles} don Saainon 
gaye Pub. Works 643 ’51..... beh. 15,000,01 
Motor (Italy) 7s a6. ae SS Nacns 10,000,000 
Toho Electric Pow, 63 '29,......... b Te ORNS 
Anglo-American Oil 44s ’29.......- 6,000, 
Mannheim & Palatinate. ‘eles, 78°41. - 3,000,000 
Obderpfalz Elec. POWs: 78,736 euhsacsucante 1,250,000 
Cuban G0i68°203. i) ids cada ucoie eae 5,000,000 
Caribbean Sugar 7s '41.......0...0.05 2,600,000 
Siemens & Halske 6348 ’51........... 24,000,000 
Leipzig Overland Pow. Aw MGiaiiaigy . 3,000,000 
Interelbe Pow. & Lt. 7; vraleih ists ovale 2,500,000. 


$664,308,500 


‘FOREIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS. ; 
ite isa coe of foreign Government loans assumed by American bankers in order-of their 


; $34. 728,71 
21,294,295. 
‘ 584, 1443" 490 
$1,540 466, 485 _ ey 


28,000,500 
af 326,000 


Descrip tion. ‘Amount. 
Hugo Bituaes Indust. deb. 7s *46..,.. 12,500,000 - 
Hugo Stinnes Corp. notes 78 '36...... meee 
German Prot. Church. Welfare 7s i. 100,000 
Berlin Elec. Undergr'd Ry. 6448 5 15.000,000 

Ota) oi niece xe -ialsneas veadases E $274, 413, 000 


The Dominion ot Canada and its provinces and 
cities: came in for extensive financing as follows: 


. 


ju 


% 


Description. mount. 
Province of British Columbia 4%s "28. 34,000,000 ~ 
Province of British Columbia 1 yr. 44s 1,000, 
Province of Ontario 44s °55 "2,250, 
Province of Alberta 44s '46 2,200, 
Dominion of Canada 44s '3 40,000, 
Nova Scotia 44s ’28......... 7,000,000 
Province of Ontario 44s ’44 1,000,000 
Province of Ontario 41s ’28. . _ 25,000,000 
Province of Quebec 44s *56.. 7,500,000 
Province of New Brunswick 4345 "36. ie 2,792,000 
Province of Manitoba 5 mos. Fie 2,651,000 
Nova Scotia 4348 ’46................ 2,500,000 | 
Alberta Improvement 444s '56...... i 6,000,000 

Total Canadian Government....... $103,893,000 
Northern Ontario Lt. & Pow. 6s ”: -  $5,2 ye 
Powell River 58 733.0 ov... sayin. E 4, 
Canada Paper 6s ’45,.,......... 2000000 
British Columbia ia Pulp & Paper 7s 50. 1,500,000 
Asbestos Corp, 68 °41...........,.+- 1,300,000 
Port Alfred Pulp & be 93 6 4s '43.... 1,175,000 
Great Lakes Transportation 68 ’35... - 600,000 — 
Manitoba Power 54s Shes se Pay RS sath 10,000,000 
St. Lawrence Paper 6s ' 6,500,006 
Manitoba Paper 6 oe “46. 4,000,000 
Canada Rail & Har, T: 3,500,000 
St. Lawrence Paper 64s 36 2,000,000 
Bloor St. George Really 73’. 1,160,000 
Puke rice Power 6s '66 37,000, 

Canadian National Ry. 4s ’27.. Spano 
Canada Kail & Har. Term. 7s ‘45. 2,000,000 
Hamilton Coke eit) 5 Go Reg nit cicake = 1,250,000 
Canada Biscuit 64s °46.......0....- 2,200,000 
ea Pt aes ag ant ies oink ie ae a pict 

adian Pac. Equi s° ,000, 
fon William Paper 68 '46.......... = 3,500,000 
patie Pacific Grain és LS aE Rata ae 3,500,000 

Canadian Northern Pow, 634s Ai 4 2,500,000 
St. Maurice Vailey 68 °45....... pret 1,300,000 
St, Catherine Realty 6348 ’46........ 1,000,000: 
Fort William Paper Yo4 6s '46. . 500,000 
Gatineau Pow. 5s "56. 25,000,000 
Gatineau Pow, 68 ’41 12,500,000 
Acadia Sugar 6s °46.. 2,500,000 
Page-Hersey Tube 6s °46 2,000,000 
Vancouver George tg oo 1,350,000 
Avon River Pow. eva 650,000 
Anticosti Corp, 6448 '41...... 6,000,000 
Canadian Pacific this * AG cis obi 20,000,000 
Canada Steamship ing 2) LR ps 18,000,000 
St. Anne Paper 634s ’46......... ser. 5,000,000 
Brompton Pulp & Paper 6s °46...... 4,183, 
Shawinigan Water & Pow, 5s ’55.. 2000! | 
Manufacturers Finance 6s ’36..,...., 600,600 
Montreal Lt., Heat & Pow. 5s °51__! 30,000,000 


Total Canadian corporations... .. 


Total Canadian financing.......... 3347,511,000 
Foreign Government financing .. .. . 1820, 
Foreign state and cit financing. ++. 217,812'000 
Foreign commercial financing. .../. 274'413:000 
patina sites ae 
Total foreign financing, eleven 
months 1926 


Total foreign He 1520-23 xOn eat ,0581500°000, 
Si i hy 
isa t6bal. > Ope aes tees $4,559,566,640 


tailed ists of these tinancin S$ will be found 
in Cre ene Almanac for 1926, page 149; d) ‘Deue 
jn. The World Almanac for 1925, gage 149; a Details — 
in. The World Almanac for page . pete and 

in The World Almanac - for 1s, Dages 106-8, 
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3243,618,000 
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ary of Commerce Herbert Hoove 
ual report for 1926 said in part: 
_ ‘The fiscal year 1925-26 has been one never sur- 
passed in our history in the volume of production 
and consumption, in the physical quantity of exports 
- and imports, and in the rate of wages. There has 
been practically no unemployment. Further prog- 
Tess has been made in the efficiency of management 
and labor and in scientific research and invention. 
As in the preceding year, there were a few points 
where conditions were less satisfactory, as in the 
New England textile industry, two or three sections 
of the agricultural industry, and the bituminous 
coal industry. On the whole, however, the country 
was able to maintain the highest standard of living 
in its history, a standard far above that in most 
other countries of the world at this or any other 
time. This represents a remarkable recovery from 
ue great losses incurred by the Nation in the World 


War. 

The general progress of industry and trade during 
_ the past four years is indicated by the following 
_ ‘table of major economic <ndexes. 
; Of special significance is the fact that manufactur- 
ing production, considered as a whole, showed a gain 
of 7 per cent., even as compared with the highly 
prosperous year 1924-25. The improvement was 
_ general through almost every branch of manufactur- 
ing industry. The rapid expansion of the output 
of electric. power continues, with consequent low- 
ering. of operating costs in the many industries 
which are increasingly using electricity as motive 
force. Although the prices of commodities in 
- the fiscal year 1925-26 were practically no higher than 
in the preceding year, the value of sales of retail 
stores and mail-order houses showed a considerable 
increase. These figures are particularly significant 
as showing an advance in the already high volume 
_ of consumption sufficient to take care of the constant- 

ly greater output of our industry. The fact that 

the sales of mail-order houses were more than one- 

third greater than in the fiscal year 1922-23 is a 

clear evidence of the gradual improvement in buying 
_ power among the farm population. 


MAJOR ECONOMIC INDEXES, 
(Based upon calendar year 1919 = 100.) 


Years ended June 30. 


1923 }1924/1925)1926 

Volume of business (quantities): 
Manufacturing production..... 116; 115, 118) 126 
’ Mineral production........... 119} 133] 129} 132 
Forest products, production... .}| 117) 122] 121) 124 
io Freight, railroad, ton-miles. ...} 109] 110) 110) 120 
k Electric-power production... .. 136} 148) 158) 179 
rin Building contracts let, sq. ft....| 107| 108} 112} 142 

We Value of sales: 

Department stores. ...........] 118] 125} 126] 133 
, Five-and-ten-cent stores........| 152] 173) 196} 219 
| Mail-order houses. ........... 91} 100} 110) 122 
Wholesale trade........ Seats SOL B2e JPRS Re 


The more satisfactory relation between the prices 

+ of farm products and thoseof other commodities, 

. which was gradually brought about between 1922 

and 1925, continued substantially unchanged in the 

fiscal year 1926. The index of prices of farm prod- 

ucts during that year averaged 52 per cent. above 

the 1913 level as compared with an increase of 

about 59 per cent. for non-farm products. A slight 

_ advance appeared in the general level of retail prices 

ye during the fiscal year, the cost of living index aver- 

aging 175, as compared with 171 in each of the two 

preceding fiscal years. The advance was due to 
higher food prices. 


PRICE INDEXES. 
(Based upon calendar year 1913 = 100.) 


Years ended June 30, 
1923] 1924) 1925) 1926 


Wholesale prices: 


- General average.....sc.ecces 156] 150} 155] 156 

Farm products..,,......e0-+..| 139] 140] 153] 152 

BOOM AS Gs seas. svc seeeeeess| 142) 143) 153] 156 

Cloths and clothing....... 193] 194) 189] 184 

Fuel and lighting.......... + +e! 220) 175) 169] 175 

Metals and metal products... .} 139] 141] 130] 128 

Building materilals.......... 188) 182) 174) 174 

‘ Chemicals and drugs......... «| 129) 129) 133), 133 

House-furnishing goods... . .| 181] 178! 171) 166 

Miscellaneous........., a 122} 116) 124! 134 
elk PRICES Ws weeks, od eit! \ 

: USED as Tosi vio eta Cueto o Aesth 143] 146} 150} 162 

General cost of living.........! 168} 171] 171) 175 


operation that 


Dp ig | 
of floor space and the value i ed in f 
contracts let were each close to ourth greater 
than the year before. The actual volume of construc- 
tion work carried out increased by smaller propor 
tions, showing that the industry had a larger vol- 
Sere of shed work on hand than the year 
efore. t : : 

Notwithstanding this immense building program, 
building costs remained relatively stabie. Both 
the construction industry and the owners of build- 
ings have cooperated in the movement, to which 
the efforts of this department have materially con- 
tributed, for keeping building activity more even 
throughout the year. This movement has re- 
duced operating expenses and afforded more stable 
employment to building-trades workers. 

Construction activity was well distributed through- 
out the different regions of the. country. The lead- 
{ng class of building construction continues to be 
residential. E i i 

The heavy and increasing expenditures for con- 
struction during the past five years have been an 
essertial factor in maintaining and. augmenting 
the activity of many of our most important industries, 
including not only production of building materials 
but also various other types of manufacturing, 
metal mining, and railway transportation, “ 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The steady gain in the volume of railroad traffic, 
characteristic of recent years, continued in 1925-26. 
The ton-mileage of freight increased nearly 8 
per cent. over the preceding year,-in which it had 
already marked a record. The operating revenue 
of the railroads increased by 5 per cent., and on 
account of the greater efficiency of operation the 
net, Sate y income reached the record total of 
sins Post 1,000,000, 1534 per cent. greater than- 

The constantly rising efficiency of the railroads is 
emphasized by the fact that this greater traffic was 
handled with practically no change in the number 
of employees. The ton-mileage in the last fiscal 
year exceeded that of the fiscal year of 1913 by 43 
per cent. and of the fiscal year of 1922 by 34 per cent., 
while the number of employees was only 2 or 3 per 
cent. ‘greater than before the war and 9 per cent. 
greater than in 1921-22. Greater economy in ep- 
eration appears in the heavier tonnage per train, 
in the greater mileage of cars per day, in the reduced 
number of locomotives and cars in bad order, and 
in various other operating indexes. > 

No better indication of these accomplishments 
can be given than is shown in the following table, 
which shows increasing efficiency in every direction—- 
equipment, management, and personnel: 


1 Rev. 
frt. 
ar ton- 
No. of ; Tons, | miles | Av. miles | Rev 
Fiscal | cars av. per |No. of| han- per 
years. | I’'ded. | train | car- | emp-j; dled | ton- 
load. | day. |loyees.} per mile 
em- 
ployee 
In In 
thou- thou- Cents. 
1921 39.533 687] 24.41 4S 14 | 
O21...) 42, 5 »870] 214,667] 1.179 
1922.. .| 40,658 656) 22.9) 1,643] 213,960] 1.239 
1923.. .| 47,193 704| 25.7) 1,770| 243,523] 1.126 
1924.. .| 48,992 706} 27.3) 4,850) 236,074! 1.121 
1925.. .| 49,678 731} 27.3] 1,765] 247,788] 1.108 
1926.: .1 51,917 752 29.5! 1,7831 264,152] 1.092 


: Years ended J i 
Class 1 Railways. besa 


1924 1 1925 1926 
Frt. ton-mile, (mils.). .| 436,737| 437. 

Carts of we eommodt: ; oe 437,387 470,912 
es ousands).... 8,992] 49, . 
Net tons per train.: ... 706 oat of 953 
Net tons per loaded car 27.2 27.0 27.0 
Ave. daily car surplus..| 187 554]. 252,410] 218,779 
Ave. daily car shortage. 4,79 295 5 
Bad-order cars, ave....| 170,546| 194,519 172,252, 


Bad-order loco., ave... 
No. of employees. .... 


1,850°000|1,765,000|1,789,006 
Total oper. revs. (1,000) >” eee s optoneg eit 


6,120,646 /6,011,864|6,318,622 
| 924,67411,033, 76611, 192,453 
It is an interesting commentary upon Government 

private enterprise has been able to 


ie 


~ 
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operate the railways with far fewer employees and 
at the same time load almost 15 per cent. more 
cars than the Government administration. In 
1920, the last year of Government operation, the 
total number of employees rose to 1,999,000 as 
compared with 1,783,000 in 1925. 

The result of this great reorganization upon the 
whole economic fabric of the country has been far- 
Teaching. Rapid despatch has greatly reduced 
the inventories of the country, has contributed to 
stabilization of production and employment, and 
has increased the efficiency of all production and 
distribution. 

One of the contributions to this success, and a fine 
example of cooperation between different industries 
and trades, has been the great service of the re- 
gional advisory boards created by the American 
Railway Association. These boards have been or- 
ganized in practically every section of the country, 
and are representative of all of the shippers and 
receivers in each territory—farmers, manufac- 
turers, and distributers. Transportation needs 
have been analyzed and _ anticipated quarterly; car 
requirements are regularly estimated. The boards 
have also made studies of markets and marketing 
methods in the promotion of more-even distribution 
of commodities; they have contributed to the solution 
of railway problems of better loading and higher 
operating efficiency. 4 

By the development of better methods of packing, 
the claims for damage against the railways have been 
reduced between 1920 and 1925 from approxi- 
mately $120,000,000 to.$37,000,000. 

An outstanding development of the year is the in- 
creasing use of the motor truck and motor bus in 
conjunction with other forms of transportation. 
Over 50 railroads in the United States and Canada 
are now using motor trucks to supplement their 
Shipping service; nearly as many more are avail- 
ing themselves of the motor bus. Quite a number 
of railroads’ are experimenting with store-door 
delivery, some 30 or more use the truck in termi- 
nal operation, and. several have now replaced way 
freight trains with the motor truck. One of our 
largest railroads has replaced local freight trains 
on 1,000 miles of line and is serving 500 ‘stations 
with the motor truck. Furthermore, over 14,000 
pales of motor-bus routes are operated by electric 
railways, 


ENLARGED ELECTRIFICATION 


The department has laid great emphasis upon 
the possibilities of the elimination of waste which 
lay in the transformation of the power industry 
through the discoveries in the science of long-dis- 
tance transmission and their application by large 
central generation plants feeding large systems 
and their interconnection with each other. Such 
Savings lay in the greater economy in power pro- 
duction by saving fuel and labor by the larger central 
plants; the reduction of the amount of reserve equip- 
ment required; a better average load factor, and 
thus less equipment, through pooling of the daily 
and seasonal fluctuations, together with wider 
diversification in use; more security against inter- 
ruption; better utilization of water power by applying 
it to base loads while making steam carry the peaks; 
utilization of secondary power from the seasonal 
flow of streams to the partial relief of steam; savings 
in industry by replacement of factory steam plants, 
the increased day load supplied by the same genera- 
tion equipment as night load for cities; the larger 
application of power in replagement of factory 
labor; and likewise the economies in the household 
and farm application of power. 

All of these anticipated values have been realized 
in an extraordinary egg through the initiative 
and genius displayed the electrical industry. 
The electrical generating capacity_in the country 
has increased from 14,280,000 to 23,840,000 kilowatts 
in five years, an increase cf 67 per cent. Although 
66 per cent. of our energy output is from fuel, the 
development of water power has been most active. 
Of the total of 8,300,000 water horsepower now 
developed and connected into the systems, 2,500,000 


horsepower, or some 43 per cent., has been 
set to work in the last five years The 
enormous savings that have been made _ in 


fuel consumpticn are indicated by the fact that while 
the electrical output of fuel-burning central stations 
increased 67 per cent. in five years, the fuel used 
increased less than 15 per cent. The average con- 
sumption of coal or its equivalent by such central 
electrical generation plants decreased from 3 pounds 
per kilowatt hour in 1920 to 2.1 pounds durin 
1925, a saving at the average rate of 11,500,00 
tons per annum; new water power effected a further 
annual saving equivalent co 3,100,000 tons. f 
There has been a large increase in the application 
of electrical power in manufacturing, and while 
there has been an increase during this pericd of 
between five and six million horsepower used in 


factory production, there has been no increase 
in boilers and engines installed within these plants, 
the increase having been made almost entirely by 
electrical motors’ operated through purchased 
Dower. There has also been a transformation 
from direct connected steam equipment within 
ROD fia to factory electrical generation for dis- 
tribution throughout the plants until at the present 
moment apparently 70 per cent. of factory power is 
delivered to the machines electrically. 

The application of electrical power to home use 
has received enormous expansion. The number 
of homes served has increased in six years from 
5,700,000. to over 15,000,000. The number of 
farms served is expanding rapidly, and in some 
States, such as California, farm electrification far 
exceeds that in any other, locality in the world. 

This transformation has increased the produc- 
tivity of our workmen beyond those of any other 
country; it contributes to our maintenance of high 
real wages and to the reduction of human sweat; 
it relieves the home makers of many irksome tasks 
and adds immeasurably to home comforts. 


UTILIZATION OF WATER RESOURCES. 


During the year the Department of Commerce, 
as diréeted by its organic act, continued to give 
active consideration to the commercial possibilities 
in the full utilization of the water resources of our 
country—inland water-borne transportation, power 
irrigation, reclamation and flood control. A 
broad national policy is needed for the orderly 
development of all river and lake systems that we 
may not suffer great losses through erratic devel- 
opment and failure in coordination to secure the 
ele ipaltpe economic returns, from each drainage 

asin. 

Water is to-day our. greatest undeveloped re- 
source. Our streams and rivers offer us a possible 
total of 55,000,000 horsepower, and of this less 
than 11,000,000 has been developed. Of our 25,000 
miles of possible inland waterways probably less 
than 7,000 are really modernized, and the utility 
of much of these 7,000 miles is minimized by their 
isolation into segments of what should be connected 
transportation systems. We still have 50,000,000 
acres of possible reclaimable and irrigable lands 
which, while not now needed for agricultural pro- 
duction, will some day be absolutely necessary to 
supply growing population. 

n its visualization of a policy of water develop- 
Ment, the department has indicated seven great 
projects of major importance: (1) Mississippi system; 
(2) Columbia River system; (3) Colorado River; 
Great Lakes system; (5) the Great Valley of Cali- 
fornia; (6) intracoastal waterways; (7) other im- 
portant developments, including the Rio Grande 
and Hudson River. 

The department during the year has vigorously 
advocated such a policy of water development. 
Actual, inspections have been made on the Great 
Lakes system, Mississippi River system, Columbia 
Basin, and in the Great Valley of California. 

The St. Lawrence Commission of the United 
States (Charles L. Allen, William C. Breed, Charles 
P. Craig, James F. Davidson, Stephen B. Davis, 
James P. Goodrich, James R. Howard and James 
P. Noonan), under the chairmanship of Secretary 
Hoover, has been engaged in consideration of the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence River from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal, providing not only canalization 
for deep-sea navigation to the Lakes, but the devel- 
opment of large quantities af electrical power. 
A joint board of American and Canadian engineers 
has been actively at work on the engineering aspects 
and_will report later this year. The Department 
of Commerce has conducted a searching economic 
study of the effects and benefits of the project 
for consideration of the commission. 

A concurrent study of an alternative route from 
the Great Lakes across New York State is also in 
progress. 

At the request of Secretary Hoover, negotiations 
were undertaken with Canada during the year which 
have resulted in the appointment of a joint com- 
mission to consider methods for the preservation 
of the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, Concentration 
of water in a V-shaped notch in the Canadian Falls 
is breaking down the escarpment at a serious rate, 
denuding the wings of the falls, and threatening 
to ruin their scenic beauty. 

BANKING AND FINANCE. 


The calendar year 1925 showed many new high 
records in American financial activities—in volume 
of the capital, deposits, loans and discounts and 
investment holdings of banks, in the amount of 
foreign loans placed (save, of course, as compared 
with certain of the war years), in new corporate 
securities issued, and in insurance written. Bank : 
clearings and debits to individual bank accounts 
each for the first time exceeded $500,000,000,000. 


therefore, to represent a steady growth, re 


he general progress of industry and commerce 
ther than any temporary inflationary expansion. 

Our operations as a lending Nation during the fiscal 
year 1924-25 had towered far above those of any 
‘previous year sitice the war, the total amount of 
foreign capital issues publicly offered in the United 
States having been no less than $1,382,000,000. 
Foreign investment operations continued at prac- 


tically the same high rate during the fiscal year 
- now under review, the total reaching $1,302,000,000. 


Of this sum 
_ capital issues. 


eral. 
tries, and further progress was made toward lim- 


$335,000,000 consisted of German 


Financial improvement abroad was almost gep- 
Previous gains in public finance d cur- 
rency stabilization were consolidated in mO68t_coun- 
iting the fluctuations in exchange rates, hitherto 
so destructive in international trade and finance. 
The Hungarian and East Indian exchanges were 
stabilized at new parties, and the Danish and Uru- 
guayan exchanges have been virtually at par for 
many months. Belgium has attacked its exchange 
problem with resolution. On the other hand, 
the new Polish currency, the zloty, sank rapidly 
beginning with July, 1925, though with partial 
subsequent recovery. Likewise the French franc, 
with many sharp fluctuations, dropped from _ its 
approximate 5-cent level to below 3 cents. The 
difficulty of the great French Nation in solving 
the problem of its currency remains the most un- 
satisfactory spot in international finance. Financial 
recovery in Germany was aided in some degree 


_ by the so-called flight of capital from the franc. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The value of exports declined slightly, 2.3 per 
cent. in the fiscal year as compared with that 
preceding, but this was due to the lower average 


prices of export commodities, a quantitative increase |: 


of 2 or 3 per cent. having taken Dinos The physical 
volume of exports thus mark a record scarcely, 
if at all, exceeded even at the height of the post-war 
boom. The increase would have been much more 


’ marked but for the poor wheat crop of 1925, which 


cut down greatly the exports of that commodity. 
The value of imports showed an exceptionally 
great’ increase, 17 per cent. This was in large 
part due, however, to higher prices, the phenomenal 
rise in rubber alone accounting for an addition of 
about $300,000,000 to the value of imports. Never- 
theless, even in quantitative terms the imports were 
of record ‘volume, reflecting the high prosperity 
of the country with the consequently strong demand 
for foreign raw materials and exotic foodstuffs. 
Exports to all of the continents of the world, 
except Europe, were greater In 1925-26 than the 
year before. he decline in the case of Europe 
was due to smaller shipments of wheat and the 
lower price of cotton. Exports to South America 
increased 16.6 per cent.; to Asia, 17.5; to Oceania, 
20.5; and to Africa,» 21.6. Imports from every con- 
tinent showed an increase, the most conspicuous 
being in our purchases from Asia, which were greatly 
affected by the abnormally high price of rubber. 
The excess of exports over imports was much less. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Per ct. 
Years ended June 30. | chng. 
[———$ | 1926 


1910 from 

-14,/1924.} 1925. |1926.] 1925. 

Mils.|Mils.| Mils. |Mils. 

Exp., merchandise . |2,166|4,312} 4,865|4,753, —2.3 

Imports, merchan. .|1,689|3,554| 3,824/4,466] + 16.8 
Excess of exps. (+) 


or of imps. (—): 
Merchandise. . . .|-+-477|+ 758] + 1,040/+288] ...... 
Gold BROAN G laibun)s cs Roars (4 rae iaeen Sea’ 
Quanitative *index Bias ie 

eliminating the ef- 

fect of price varia- 

"Romestic exp. | 89112234] 13834 

omestic exp... . 137} +2.6 
Imports......... 9411584 161! 170 t38 


Finding foreign markets is thus a major task! 


power_of 
in 1925 
In the 


in the buying 
United States 


COMPARATIVE CHANGES IN TRADE. 
18 ~ Actual Values. 


1913. | 1921. | 1925. 


Exports. Mils. | Mils,| Ma: 
All countries 20,265} 20,352/31,215 
United States. ......... 484} 4,485) 4,910 
All other countries... ...|17,781|15,867| 26,305 
Europe : 12,072} 9,165)14,440 
United 3,089} 3,119} 4,238 
2,405) 1,106] 2,094 
. |21,855] 22,876] 33,435 
1,793] 2,509} 4,226 
20,062|20,377| 29,209. 
- |14,135])12,615]18,712 
3,741| 4,178] 6,236 
2,565] 1,425] 2,958) 


.|42,120]43,228]64,650 
‘|°4'277| 6:994| 91136 
1377843) 36,244155.514 
|367207|21;780133,152 
:|°6’830| 7°297) 10.474 
4'970| 2'531| 5.052 


ine, cent. increase (+) or decrease (—), 1925 over 
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The value of our exports of finished and partly 
finished manufactures in the fiscal year 1925-26 
reached the huge sum of $2,572,000,000. This 
was an increase of 160 per cent. over the pre-war 
average and of 59 per cent. over 1921-22. These 
classes constituted 47 per cent. of our total exports 
from 1910 to 1914 and 60 per cent. in 1925-26. 
Finished manufactures show even greater growth 
than partly manufactured goods: Agricultural 
exports have held up remarkabiy well considering 
the situation. ; } 


GROWTH OF FOREIGN TRADE OF THE U.S. 


Fee Dh ok 
Inc. 
Years Ended June 30. Teo 
Vver— 
1910) g 
—14|1922.|1925.|1926.|1910|1922 
Ave. —14 
Mi.| mit. acu.) ara.) 
, Dol, | Dat. Dol. | Dol. 
Exports. 
Tot, (dom. & for,).|2,166|3,771|4,865/4,753| 120) 26. 
To—Europe...... 1,350!2,068|2,660]2,334| 73 
All other, total. ..| "816|1,70412'205 3490 19 re 
Can. &Newf’dl’d..| 320) 551] 658) 709] 122] 29 
Latin America....| 302] 536] 845] 879] 191] 64 
Riataeyca corn es 121| 480] 458| 538) 344] 12 
Oceania... ....... 48| 84] 167| 20i| 322] 140 
Us ee 25], 52] 77| 94) 281) 82 
Tot. exps. of do- ate 
mestic merch. . .|2,130|3,700|4,778|4,654| 118] 26 


Foodstuffs....... 421)1,144/1,061! 780 bras? 
Raw materials....) 713) 933}1,401/1,301 3 36 
Semimanufactures| 342] 412) 646] 635 6] 54 
Finished Migs..., .} 654/1,211]1,670|1,937] 196 60. 
Imports. 4 

OBR s ars. 6s 1,689|2,608/3,824;4,466} 164] 71 
From—Burope....| 836] 831|1,171|1,275| 52! | 
All other.. ... +}, 853]1,778 21638 at 2, 27 80 
Foodstuffs . . ++} 398! 625) 903) 931) 134] 47 
Raw materials. ..| 595} 927/1,45211,906) 220]. 106 
Semimanufactures| 307| 407) 701| 795! 159) 95 — 
Fin. Manfgs.. ...! 389! 639| 767| 835! 115] 31- 


To European countries we sold in 1925-26 goods 
to a value only 62 per cent. above the pre-war aver- 

e, representing a quantitative increase probably 
little more than 10 per cent. But our exports to 
non-European countries, in the aggregate, had nearly 
trebled, increasing 197 per cent. The gain was 
344 per cent. in the case of Asia, 191 per cent. for 
Latin America, 321 per_cent. for Oceania, and 
281 per cent. for Africa. Rapid advance in our sales 
to practically all non-European countries has oc- 
curred even since 1921-22 in the face of Europe’s 
Progress in regaining her export trade. 

Thanks to elimination of waste and these other 
contributing factors, we can as a nation show one 
of the most astonishing transformations in economic 
history, the epitome of which lies in the following 
comparative table from the Department of Labor: 


MOVEMENT OF WAGES AND PRICES, 1920-1926. 
(Calendar Year 1919= 100.) 


United States. Gt. Britain. 


“Wage | Prices | Wage | Prices 
Year Rates. (a) Rates. (a) 
OAD cially iu, 2 n'a otra 199 226 256 283 
OD b voke atank (ale We ic 205 147 239 181 
Data aicka Gulocsietes 193 149 185 159 
IDS esha shane 211 154 171 , 162 
CEL RS ee ee 228 150 173 174 
Jt 2 ae Se a a 238 159 175 166 
Aug. 19267. 2... .. 238 ROM Dar aehein LA otis 


(a) Average wholesale prices of all commodities. 


Our work people have increased in education and 
skill. Above all they are largely free from the 
economic - fallacy that restriction of individual 
effort increases the number of jobs. Our national 
unions have long since declared against such theories. 
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We are reaping the benefits of some 600 industrial 
research laboratories, mostly established in the 
last 10 years. While we have increased our popu- 
lation 16 or 17 per cent. in a dozen years, we have 
Swelled productivity of the Nation by something 
like 30 or 35 per cent. Our farms produce 13 per 
cent. more with the same number of farmers as 
twelve years ago; our railways carry 22 per cent, 
more traffic with about the same number of men. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Perhaps the most notable event in the expansion 
of scientific research during the year was the estab- 
lishment of an important committee for the enlarged 
endowment of research in pure science through 
the National Academy of Sciences, of which the 
Secretary of Commerce is chairman. The members 
of the committee are: Elihu Root, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Charles E. Hughes, Edward M. House, 
John W. Davis, Julius Rosenwald, Owen D. Young, 
Henry M. Robinson, Felix Warburg, Henry §8. 
Pritchett, Cameron Forbes, Albert A. Michelson, 
John C. Merriam, Robert A. Millikan, Gano Dunn, 
Vernon Kellogg, William H. Welch, Thomas H. 
Morgan, John J. Carty, Simon Flexner, Oswald 
Veblen, James H. Breasted, Lewis R. Jones, Arthur 
B. Lamb, and George E. Hale. This committee 
is endeavoring to secure a fund of from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000 to be expended over a period of 10 
years, mainly through American universities. 

One of the most effective developments for co- 
operation with American industries in research 
is through the system of research associates. During 
the past year there were stationed at thé Bureau 
of Standards sixty-two of these associates, repre- 
senting thirty-eight industries. The research- 
associate plan has proved most successful in) making 
available to our industries the unusual research 
facilities of ‘the bureau. ’ 


OUR 11,000 AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES, 


Joseph S. McCoy, Government actuary in the 
United States Treasury Department, in a copy- 
righted article in the American Bankers’ Association 
Journal, September, 1926, deduced from the income 
tax reports that one out of every 10,450 Americans 
is a millionaire. This article, somewhat condensed, 
is herewith printed by courtesy of both the author 
and the Journal: 

From the returns in the several income brackets 
published annually by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, we can easily ascertain the number of indi- 
viduals in each State who have net incomes within 
certain limits. The latest preliminary figures made 
public by the United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue indicate that seventy-four individuals in 
the United States acknowledged each a net income 
for the calendar year 1924 in excess of $1,000,000. 
This means that their entire income, less all allow- 
able deductions, such, among others, as prior-year 
losses, bad debts, interest on debts, taxes paid, 
depreciation and business expenses, was in excess 
of $1,000,000 each. : 

The total net income of these seventy-four individ- 
uals was returned at $154,852,709, an average of 
something over $2,000,000 each. 

Of these individuals, about one-half, or thirty- 
six, had incomes not in excess of $1,500,000. 

Those with incomes in excess of this amount, 
but not in excess of $2,000,000, numbered thirteen. 

With incomes of over $2,000,000, but not over 
$3,000,000, there were fifteen persons. 

There were four with incomes between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000. : 

There were three with incomes between $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000, while three individuals returned 
incomes in excess of $5,000,000. These three re- 
turned a total income of $27,955,319, an average 
of over $9,318,000. 

The source of the income of these seventy-four 
persons with million-dollar incomes was as follows: 


Received as wages, fees or salaries..... $4,023,484 
Earned in individual business. ........ 1,249 700 
Profits from partmerships............. 9,245,689 
Profits from current sales of real estate, : 
stocks, bonds and other property.... 2,951,746 
Profits from sales of capital assets. .... 50,110,436 
Rents and royalties received........ sie) ,602,4 
Interest from investments............. 11,124,379 
Interest on Government bonds (taxable) 677,686 
Receipts from dividends........... ... 102,668,615 
Receipts from fiduciary sources. ....... 2,497,644 


Total income....... Nei peoreaer (i $189,151,813 


poset OE ee oe ew ayer 
k axable.. 13,307, 
ontributions, no ere te ewradotind 


Total net income. .........-e eee ee $154,852,709 


One surprising thing becomes very clear. That is, 
that individual big business is practically obsolete. 
Out of a total income of over $189,000,000, less 
than a million and a quarter was earned in individual 
business, while about nine and a quarter millions was 
earned in partnership business. 

The profits from the sales of property held for 
less than two years, including both real and personal, 
amounted to less than $3,000,000. The profits from 
the ‘sale of capital assets, however—those held for 
over two years—amounted to over $50,000,000. 
This is to be expected. The receipts from invest- 
ments other than corporate, but including rents, 
amounted to over $15,000,000. 

Over $102,660,000 was thus received as dividends 
from corporations. This means that our wealthiest 
men are deeply interested in corporate business, 
both personally and finanvially. 

There is one thing that may seem a trifle odd 
to the casual observer, and that is that these seventy- 
four individuals earned on an average over $54,000 
apiece that year by their personal services. The fact 
is very evident that, in order to be included among 
our pecuniarily most prosperous, a man must possess 
financial ability of the highest order. Again, their 
enormous receipts from dividends indicate ownership 
of large amounts of corporate stock. Directors’ 
fees, however, could account for comparatively 
little of this salary, so it must be that many of 
these seventy-four are leading officials of our largest 
corporations, and are in receipt of princely amounts 
as compensation for their invaluable Services. It is 
evident, therefore, that our’-most wealthy people 
with incomes in excess’ of a million a year are not 
on the retired list, but, on the.other hand, are active 
and vigorous and, in addition to all their other 
income, are earning through personal service an 
average of about $150 each every day in the year. 

The wealthy that we have so far been studying 
are those with annual incomes in excess of a million 
dollars. In aduition to these are the people who 
are actually worth a million dollars or more, although 
their income may be much less than a million. 
The real millionaire is he whose total wealth is in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

An American with one million dollars cash capital 
invested in Government bonds at par, paying the 
Liberty Loan rate of interest of 434 per cent., would 
have an income of only $42,500. Again, if he puts 
$50,000 ip a city home, $50,000 in a country home, 
$50,000 in fittings, furniture and automobiles, 
keeps $100,000 balance in bank, and invests the 
remainder in stocks Deine him, say, 5 per cent. 
his income would be $37,500. : 

The American individual who receives an annual 
net income of $50,000 exclusive of income derived 
from personal services, it would seem safe to say, 
is an American millionaire. 

The latest complete statistics of income issued by 


were heads of families; twelve single men; seven 
single women, and six married women separately 
returning their income, That is, fifty-nine men 
and fifteen women received net incomes in excess 


of $1,000,000. These seventy-four individuals 


represented at least sixty-eight separate families, 


probably six of which reported separately the in- 
come of husband and wife, each of which returns, 


however. individually were in excess of $1.000,000. 


Be 


/ 
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Of the 7,698,321 returns analyzed in that report, 
8,600 returns were made by individuals whose wealth 
was probably in excess of $1,000,000. That is, 
their net income, exclusive of salaries and wages, 
was in excess of $50,000. 

In 1914, upon this basis, there were probably 
about 4,500 millionaires in the United States. This 
number increased to about 6,600 in 1915, to about 

10,900 in 1916, to about 11,800 in 1917, the maximum 

number of American millionaires at any one time— 
due probably to war conditions. At the present 
time there are probably about 11,000 American 
millionaires, 

-The increase in number from 1923 has been 
caused by the wonderful prosperity of corporate 
‘business. This has occurred since the removal of 
the burdensome excess profits tax that was levied 
upon corporations as a war measure. This tax 
‘produced the largest revenue ever derived from a 
Single source of taxation in a single year of which 
the world has any record. During the calendar 
year 1918 over $2,505,000,000 accrued from cor- 
porations on account of this tax. 

These statistics also show the squeezing out of 
many of our war-made millionaires. By 1923 some 
2,800 of these were no longer in the millionaire class, 
many had even totally disappeared from the list 
making income tax returns, while others made 
returns of comparatively small incomes. The 
evidence seems to prove that it is easier to earn 
great wealth than it is to preserve or conserve it. 

In 1914 the number of American millionaires 
was about 45.44 per each 1,000,000 population. 
In 1923 it was about -77.30 per each 1,000,000, while 
to-day it is about 95.22 per each 1,000,000. 

The latest returns that we have from our three 
wealthiest citizens are that they owned $33,811,500 
of the obligations of States and political subdivisions 
thereof; $82,691,850 of obligations of the United 
States not taxable, and $3,823,598 partially taxable. 
In addition, they held corporate securities from which 
the dividends in 1924 amounted to ahout $30,000,000. 

This represents a total of stocks and bonds heid 
by these three persons of from $750,000,000 to 
$800,000,000, from which they received about 
$34,500,000 interest and dividends. 

If to the value of these interest-bearing securities 
be added the value of all the other property owned 
by these three millionaires—their non-productive 
or inactive securities, their holdings of real estate, 
collections of art, jewelry, and all other personal 

\ property—it would seem safe to say that the entire 
/ present value of their gross estates will be in excess 
of $2,000,000,000 or, because of the newness and 
class of investments of two of these, over $1,000,- 
000,000 to our wealthiest man—a billionaire. 


| not, depend, at any rate to th 
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times, upon his own individual work. He now has 
well organized force watching for the signals, each 
ready to ald the team at his call, and so, wor 
together, form an almost ‘irresistible organization. 

The following table will illustrate the probable 
distribution of American millionaires by the States 
in which their returns for income tax were filed. — 
The probabie number of persons with wealth in — 
excess of $1,000.000, and the number, included in ~ 
who reported net income in 


#3 


the former group, f 
excess of $1,000,000 for the calendar year 1923, 
is given below:, + - |= a a 
“Prob. | No. in ||. 
num- | exeess” 


_ State. 


ber of |_; of f 
. |millien-| $1,000,~ million-| $1,000,- 

_| aires, GOO. ||) aires. ) 
26 1 |) Nev 1 0 
ff “oO |IN- 28 0 , 
24 oO |IN.I 390 6 : 

470 2 N. M 1 0 

44 | 0 N.Y 2,800 ' 34” 

80 3 -|IN. 63 0 

24 0 iN. D. 0 0 
86 0 Ohio 361 2 ¢ 
51 0 Okla 33 0 Bi 
42 O ||Ore 28 9 ‘ 

30 O75) |Baw ss 1,052 10 

1 0 R.I 83 (0) 

rte 6 s.C. 19 it) 

é 85 1 s.D. if 0 
Iowa 33 0 Tenn “29 WO Ss 
Kan. 17 0 ||Tex 96 O55 
RY? oso 32 0 Utah 6 0 
La... 35 0 ABS 15 1 
‘Me... 30 0 Bee 36}. 0 
Md... 129 0 Wash . 24 0 4 
Nase 610 1 |} W. Va. 52 0 

ich. . 312 6 || Wis... 95 1 
Minn. 110 0 ||Wyo 2 Oe 
Miss. . 14 0 - : 
Mo.... 174 0 Total, rege 
Mont 3 1) U.S..| 8,600. 74 
Neb * 16 0! : 
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This estimate is about as close as the income © 
statistics will allow. The undeterminable fact that 
some persons are now in possession of very valuable — 
property that is not at present. productive may — 
increase the number of American. millionaires, but, 
on the other hand, the possession by others of © 
property that is exceptionaily productive at present — 
may act as a set-off. It is, therefore, safe to say 
that at the present time, among over 115,000,000 
people, there are some 11,000 who are worth in 
excess of $1,000,000 eack. . 


The Phtladelphia Evening Public Ledger notes in — 
this connection: hn Jacob Astor of New York — 
was worth only $150,000 in 1815. He died in 1844, and 
his son, to whom the fortune was left, was worth 
$6,000,000 in 1855. In 1815 there were only four 
men in ail New York with fortunes of $200,000 — 
or more. In-1855 there were twenty-seven million- 
aires, with William B. Astor at the head of the list. 


COVERNMENT HANDLING OF FARM LABOR. 


Commenting upon the work of the Farm Labor 
Division of the United States Employment Service, 
Secretary of Labor Davis, in his annual report for 
1926, said in part: The big Wheat Belt extenaing 
from Texas north to Canada and west to the Pacific, 
embracing a territory of LS) bign ahtta 70,000,000 
acres of wheat and similar grains, presents an interest- 
ing problem in meeting the requirements for help 
needed to harvest the crops at just the proper time. 
During the year reported the harvesting of cotton, 

articularly in Texas, presented many intricate and 

ifficult problems, In more than 50 burnt-out east- 
central Texas counties the cotton crop was a failure. 
In the great cotton sections of Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi there was a shortage of cotton 
pickers. Requests by telephone, telegraph and letter 
were made upon this service, and the unemployed 
cotton pickers in the Texas drought area were trans- 
ferred the sections in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, where they were needed. Such inter- 


changing and transferring of labor can be accom- | 


plished only through and by Federal direction and 
supervision. 5 
The number of laborers handled by the farm labor 


division for various kinds of emergency work, as well 
as general farm placements, will total nearly 400,000. _ 
During the season 70 temporary offices were opened — 
and maintained for 4h average period of 35 days each. ~ 
Ten employees constitute the permanent staff of the 
farm labor division. During the intensive harvest ~ 
season 45 temporary special agents and clerks were 
employed, with an average employment period of 
90 days. The per capita cost for handling the sea- 
sonal workers was about 13 cents. aR 
Following is a summary of the number of seasonal — 
laborers aoe Fate tak ee eae air aciee 2 employ- 
ment by the farm labor sion for the calendar j 
ended December 31, 1925: oe dees” 


Cotton pickers....... RNR EN acs Tees oie 227, 

Conte shoppers Lees i “a OU ee rf 300 
eat (and other sm: aah’ = 

Other seasonal labor tae = _— $3380 
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Secretary Jardine on Agriculture in 1926. 
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SECRETARY JARDINE’S REVIEW OF AGRICULTURE IN 1926. 


Secretary of Agriculture William M. Jardine 
in his annual report, dated Nov. 1, 1926, reviewing 
the year in agriculture, said in part: 

Further moderate improvement in the agricul- 
tural situation as a whole has taken place during 
the last year. Certain regions have suffered re- 
verses, notably the cotton States, whose principal 
crop, produced in exceptional abundance, is selling 
at very low prices. Parts of the spring wheat 
States have harvested a poor crop. Generally 
speaking, however, the position of agriculture is 
better now than it has been in any year since 1920. 
Livestock raisers, dairymen, and winter wheat 
growers have earned good returns, and underlying 
conditions in the corn belt have improved. 

Since the depression period of 1920-21 every 
agricultural section of the country and every im- 

rtant branch of agriculture have made progress. 

‘he we has been substantial. For the crop year 
1925-26 the net income of the agricultural industry 
as a unit is estimated at about $2,757,000,000, or 
4 per cent. more than for the crop year 1924-25. 
In the same period the net return of the value of 
the capital invested in culture was about 4.6 
per cent., compared with 3.1 per cent. in the crop 
year 1922-23 and only 0.6 per cent. in the crop 
year 1920-21. 

Unfortunately, the recent slump in cotton prices 
makes it doubtful whether the crop year 1926-27 
will carry forward the story of improvement at 
the rate established in the last few years. An aver- 
age price of about 18 cents a pound for the esti- 
mated cotton crop would be necessary to yield the 
cotton States an income equal to that of last year. 
Recently the farm price of cotton has been around 
12 cents a pound. While there are prospects that 
this extremely low price will be only temporary, it 
does not seem probable at this writing that returns 
to the cotton growers will be satisfactory. It is 
also true that over much of the country farmers 
are still struggling with a burden of debt and re- 
duced buying power. 

Winter wheat growers have harvested and mark- 
eted early an excellent crop of high quality. Wheat 
is not selling at as high a price this pee as it was at 
this time last year. In parts of the spring wheat 
States, where yields were reduced by drought, there is 


distress, Spring wheat was practically a failure 
in much of South Dakota and central North Dakota. 
Indeed crops suffered there. In northern 


and eastern North Dakota, the situation is much 
better. The Mountain States, particularly Mon- 
tana, have made good progress this year in recovery 
from the effects of the depression. iver the greater 
part of the wheat States conditions have. been good 
for three years. In 1924 our wheat farmers produced 
863,000,000 bushels, and for what they sold they 
received an average price of $1.28 a bushel. In 
1925, with a crop of only 669,000,000 bushels, the 
average price received for wheat sold by farmers 
was $1.46 a bushel. This year high yields in many 
States will compensate most farmers for the drop 
in the price. 

In the corn belt conditions are now somewhat 
more favorable than for several years. There 
is a tendency toward a better balance between 
corn production and hog p deabisiaaees and therefore 
between corn prices and hog prices. Although 
there is no undue surplus of corn, as there was last 
year, there is enough of it on hand to fatten a proba- 
bly increased number of pigs. Similar optimism 
is warranted in regard to the livestock industry 
generally. There was a lack of balance in that 
branch of agriculture in 1925. Corn, oats, and 
hay were heavy crops, while the number of animals 
to be fed, especially’ hogs, was relatively small. 
Livestock producers were therefore unable to take 
full advantage of.the low price of feedstuffs. That 
trouble has now been fairly well corrected, and 
the livestock industry in general is in a stable con- 
dition. .The range country has had a good year. 
Cattlemen have. done fairly well, and prices of 
breeding stock have advanced for the first time 
in five years. The cattle industry is moving once 
more toward prosperity. 

The sheep industry is enjoying its fifth consecu- 
tive prosperous year. Prices for wool and lambs 
at present are perhaps not high enough to encour- 
age continued expansion of the sheep industry, 
except in areas especially suited to it. 

On the whole the dairy industry has been in a 
relatively favorable position since 1921. Its pro- 
ducts did not suffer as great a slump in prices during 
the depression as those of the grain and meat in- 
dustries and it did not remain depressed so long. 

ear, the markets for dairy products began 
to reflect a better balance in production, and this 
year dairymen in the east and north have had fairly 
good returns, 


In the far west the present year has been one of 
continued improvement on the whole. The Pacific 
coast had an early and. favorable crop season’ in 
contrast with the east and has done reasonably 
well with grain, livestock, truck crops, and citrus 
fruits, but apples, pears and peaches have been 
low in price. 


THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER. 


There is no doubt that tariff protection is most 
effective on commodities Whonee exclusively 
for domestic consumption. hen there is a large 
export surplus of any article, the price of that sur- 
plus in export trade tends to set the price for the 
domestic supply as well. American agriculture 
is moving steadily toward a position in which the 
home market will absorb more and more of its 
total production, whereas industry is becoming 
increasingly dependent on export sales. In a 
comparatively short time agriculture is likely to 
neve JBOSS need of effective tariff protection than 
ndustry. 

In 1901 our agricultural exports made up 65.2 
per cent. of our total exports. By 1913 the propor- 
tion had dropped to 43.6 per cent. There was an 
increase during the war to 50.6 per cent. in 1919, 
but after the war the downward trend was resumed. 
In 1925 our agricultural exports dropped to 44.2 
per cent. of our total exports. In the year ended 
ae 30, 1926, the proportion was only 40.6 per 


cent. 

It would be in the highest degree unwise for 
farmers at this time to launch an attack on the 
tariff without carefully considering the possibility 
that in the near future they may need it more than 
any other economic group in the country. 

What we should seek in dealing with the tariff 
on agricultural products is to insure the home 
market, so far as possible, to the American farmer, 
He should have effective protection against foreign 
competition, Labor to-day has, by means of the 
immigration laws, effective protection in this country. 
Among the chief reasons why the United States 
is better off than foreign countries are that labor 
is here paid well and that there is little unemploy- 
ment. This is of direct benefit to agriculture. 
Even a very little reduction in food consumption 
per capita, which would come from lowered wages 
or unemployment, would speedily pile up bigger 
surpluses of farm products than have oppressed 
agriculture in recent years. Well paid labor is 
thus of advantage to agriculture as affording a 
large consuming market of high purchasing power. 

m the other hand, there is no doubt that the 
price of what the farmer buys is substantially in- 
creased by high wages. The remedy of the farmer 
is not to break down the protection for labor, ‘as 
this would be disastrous to agriculture, but to seek 
by means of the: tariff the same effective protection 
against sorelen agricultural competition that labor 
has secured its field by means of restricted im- 
migration. To this the farmer is beyond any 
shadow of doubt entitled. 


FARMERS’ TAXES IN 1926. 


Farm taxes remain at almost the same level 
that they reached in 1925. A partially completed 
survey by the Department of Agriculture reveals 
the fact that the total taxes collected from farmers 
in eleven States are slightly higher in 1926 than 
they were in 1925. These eleven States contain 
nearly one-third of the farm acreage of the country 
and present a fairly accurate indication of the 
situation as a whole. 

Drastic reduction in farm taxes can not be ex- 
pected at the present time. The demands of the 
users of automobiles for better and more improved 
roads and the necessarily high costs of education 
will keep the expenses of the States, counties, and 
local units close to their present level. 

As applied in most of the States, the general 
property tax must of necessity burden the farmers 
to a greater extent than it does the proprietors 
in other industries. The farmers have a larger 
proportion of their property in a form that can 
be reached by the assessor than do other groups, 
and it follows that they pay a larger share in the 
total expenses of government. An obvious solu- 
tion for this difficulty points toward an attempt 
to devise taxes that will force other groups to con- 
tinue their share. 

Co-operative associations reporting to the depart- 
ment at the end of 1925 had on their membership 
rolls a total of 2,700,000 producers. Allowing 
for duplication, it is conservative to state that 
approximately 2,000,000 farmers are now engaged 
in co-operative marketing. The membership of 
co-operatives to-aay is more than three times as 
great as in 1915, when it was approximately 651,000. 
The total business of co-operative associations 
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in 1915 was $635,800,000. In .1925 it reached 
the huge total of approximately $2,400,000,000. 
There are 6,500,000 farmers, each ‘representing 
a unit of agricultural business. {t is therefore 
not easy to organize agriculture for effective business 
operations. But the start that has been made 
in that direction indicates that it cam be done. 
There ought to be separate organizations for each 
leading commodity. But there ought not to be 
too many competing organizations, each striving 
to handle the same product. : 
There are about 4,000 farmers’ elevators in the 


Secretary Jardine on Agriculture; Immigration. : 


United. States, and no fewer. than nine wheat pools. 
These elevators and pools, howéver, do not conduct 
any common policy. As a result they have probably 
little more bargaining power than have individual 
wheat growers. But if they were federated, our 
wheat growers organizations would be In 4 position 
to exercise a very considerable influence on market 
conditions. It is not necessary: for @ co-operative 
association to handle the whole of a crop in order 
to have some say as to its price. It is often enough 
to control merely the surplus beyond what is required 
for current consumption. 


ANALYSIS OF IMMICRATION STATISTICS, 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, Secre- 
tary of Labor, James J. Davis in his annual report 
said, 496,106 aliens were admitted and 227,755 
departed, resulting in an increase of 268,351 .in the 
alien population of the United States. This is 
against a net gain in the alien population of the coun- 
try of 232,945 in the. prec fiscal year, when 
458,435 alions were admitted and 225,490 departed, 

Of the 496,106 aliens admitted in the last fiscal 
year, 304,488 were immigrants or newcomers for 
permanent residence and 191,618 were non-immi- 
grants returning from a short_stay abroad or coming 
for a visit to this country. Two-thirds, or 150,763, 
of the aliens departed this year were pon-emigrants 
who were either here on a visit or intend to return 
after a temporary sojourn in a foreign country. The 
remaining 76,992 aliens leaving during the year were 
emigrants intending to make their future permanent 
residence abroad. 

About three-fourths of the present-day immigrant 
aliens are in the prime of life—i6 to years old. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 16 out of 
every 100 were under 16 years of age and only 9 out 
of every 100 were 45 years and over. While the immi- 
grant aliens coming in during the same period were 
about equally divided by sex, the present outward 
movement of emigrant aliens is largely one of males, 
the men exceeding the women by nearly three to one. 

Of the 76,992 emigrant aliens departed during the 
year, 75.3 per cent, or 57,986, were from 16 to 44 
vears of age and 20.3. per cent. were 45 years and over, 
while only 4.4,per cent. were chilaren under 16 years 
old. More than 65 per cent, or 50,701, of the total 
emigrants reporting length of residence had been 
here not. over five years and 77 per cent., or 59,046, 
had resided here not over 10 years. 

Common laborers predominate among the outgoing 
aliens. Three-fifths or 33,107, of the total emigrants 
leaving the country during the last fiscal year and 
reporting occupations were of this class. Skilled 
workers rank second among those having an occupa- 
tional status, and servants are third in number. 

Aliens debarred from entering the United States 
during the year numbered 20,550, comprising 14,573, 
males and 5,977 females. Nearly 86 per cent, or 
17,563, of these were turned back at the international 
land boundaries, 15,808 from Canada, and 1,755 
from Mexico. The other 2,987 aliens debarred 
during this period were rejected at the seaports, 
being principally stowaways. and seamen seeking 
permanent ‘admission to the United States without 
first. obtaining visas from American consuls. | 

A number of aliens deported from the United States 
after landing reached a total of 10,904 during the 
fiscal your ended June 30, 1926. This is the largest 
number ever deported during any one year, and is an 
increase of 1,409 over the preceding fiscal year and 
4,495 over the fiscal year of 1924, when 9,495 and 
6,409, respectively, were deported. Deportees 
during the fiscal year 1926 were sent to nearly every 
part of the world. Europe, with 5,088, received 
the largest number; 2,588 went to Mexico; 2,102 
to Canada and Newfoundland; 480 to Central and 
South America and the West Indies; 589 to Asia; 
107 to Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific Islands. 

Of the 496,106 aliens admitted, 157,432 came in 
as immigrants. charged to the quota; 150,299 as 
natives of non-quota countries, Canada (91,019) 
and Mexico (60,620); and $3,754 as home-coming 
residents of America. Those ‘wreye tempcrarily 
for business or pleasure numbered 56,614, and 25,574 
passed through the country in transit on their way 
elsewhere; 11,154 aliens were admitted as wives 
and children of United States citizens; 5,666 as 
government officials, their families, attendants, 
servants and employees and 1,920 as students, 
The remaining 3,693 were of the other admissible 
classes under the immigration act of 1924, including 
aliens to carry on trade, ministers and professors 
and their wives and children, and World War veter- 
ans and their wives and children. 

The number of Chinese admitted during the 
fiscal year 1926 was 8,622, as compared with 9,551 
for the fistal year 1925. The number refused 
sdmission during the past year was 477, as compared 


with 688 in 1925. There has, however, been a 
marked increase in the number of Chinese applying 
for admission during the last few months of the 
fiscal year, and this increase is attributed to the fact 
that both the Chinese and the steamship companies 
bringing them understood fore clearly the chances 
of being admitted, in view of certain decisions of our 
courts with regard to the status of Chinese under 
the immigration act of 1924. 

The Board of Review considered 27,028 cases 
involving 46,755 aliens during the past fiscal year; 
11,771 of these cases were new warrants of arrest 
for deportation, the balance being appeals or action 
on cases pending at the beginning of the year. Socie- 
cieties, relatives, friends and interested parties other 
than Senators, Congressmen. and attorneys were 
interested in 2,752 cases; while those in which Senators 
and Congressmen expressed an interest were 1,028 
and 1,869 respectively. In 4,483 cases the aliens 
were represented by attorneys. 

The causes for which warrants and appeals were 
considered come under a number of classifications; 
9,697 involved the Contract Labor law; 12,829 the 
surreptitious entry or as stowaways, without inspec- 
tion, without passports, visas, etc.; 5,784 cases were 
requests for extensions of temporary admissions, 
and in 3,298 cases the granting of exclusion on 
warrant upon likelihood of becoming public charges 
(aliens arriving without funds) 2,399 cases involved 
the application of the Chinese exclusion law; 2,771 
crimes involving moral turpitude (burglary, felony. 
rae .» grand larceny, murder, robbery, ete.); in 
1,436 cases insanity was considered, and in 126 
idiots, feeble-minded, imbeciles or mental deficiency; 
1,292 were illiterate; prostitution, immorality,. etc., 
were considered in 1,136 cases; and 1,009 cases were 
considered on grounds of physical defects, 

Fines upon steamship companies for bringing aliens 
in violation of law were imposed in the aggregate 
of $644,535. 

One of the outstanding achievements of the year 
in administration has been the extension of the foreign 
service to continental Europe. Technical advisers 
on immigration questions are now assigned not enly 
to the American consulates in the United Kingdom 
but also to consulates in Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Germany, Norway and Denmark, with the 
prospective assignment, at this time of a similar 
officer to» Sweden. Nineteen technical advisers 
are already abroad, and their work justified to the 
full the inauguration of this system. There has 
been 2 marked decrease in complaints, notably at 
the port of New York, where the bulk of this travel 
thus affected applies for admission. Out of 276,646 
alien applicants applying at the port of New York 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 3,606, 
or 1.2 per cent. were rejected and returned. O? a 
total of 270,074 alien applicants for admission at the 
Same port in the past year, only 1,544, or less than 
six-tenths of 1 per cent, were excluded. 

There has been a pronounced improvement in 
the methods of inspection thus made possible at 
ports of arrival in this country. Whereas in former 
years alien travel to this country was largely season- 
able, and at many times of an’ almost impossible 
volume, so far as inspection under the immigration 
laws was concerned, aliens now come through our 
ports in reduced numbers and are distributed with 
remarkable evenness through the year, due, of 
course, to the requirement that the issuance of 
immigration visas by the American consuls shall be 
spread out over at least ten months of the year. 
The only travel that could not embarrass us in 
undue volume would be aliens of the non-quota or 
non-immigrant classes’ and no difficulty seems to 
have been experienced by our officers in handling 
the flow of travel pote cesta under existing laws, 
Immigrant aliens came in during the past fiscal 

ear at a rate of 25,000 a month, though the figures 
jumped to nearly 34,000 in May. Under the first 
quota Jaw, which became effective in 1921, 40,000 
& month, was the prevailing rate. Before any quota 
restrictions were in force the’ monthly rate was 
pate or rere srry tee Bape 2 

For comparative figures of Immigration Statisti 

see pages 198-200), eg eect 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS IN 1926. 


The year 1926 marked another milestone,in the 
creation of a railroad plant superior to anything 
which the United States has ever known. This was 
the fourth successive year in which railroads laid 
more than 2,500,000 tons of new rails of the heaviest 
character. -A large part of the $431,664,700 of rail- 
road securities sold during the year were expended 
on tracks, yards and terminals. 

During the week ending Oct. 30 the American 
rallroads loaded and moved 1,216,432 cars of freight, 
exceeding the previous high record of 1925 of 1,124,- 
436 cars of freight loaded in the week ending Aug. 
29. Higher operating efficiency, according to the 
Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
roads, made possible the handling of this tremendous 
volume of Sent with practically no more cars 
and considerably fewer locomotives than were in 
service five years ‘0. = 

The net operating income of the Nation’s carriers 
for the first nine months totaled $887,905,919 as 
ere $798,030,839 during the first nine months 

Despite the record-breaking volume of business, 
the gross receipts of the railroads for the first nine 
months of 1926 were only $214,000,000 more than 
they were for the same period of 1925, Of this in- 
crease in gross revenues $26,000,000 was absorbed 
by increased taxes, $98,009, by higher operating 
expenses, and about $90,000,000 was aaded. to net 
operating income. — Railroad taxes approximated 
oh a ad in 1926 as against $358,000,000 in 


The aggregate amount of railroad earnings during 
1926 exceeded, all previous years. The rate of 
return on investment, however, was considerably 
below 1926 and many previous years. Cash div- 
idends in 1926 approximated $355,000,000. as against 
$340,000,000 in 1925, .and. around $320,000,000 
in 1924. The first nine months of 1926 showed a 
return of 5.21. per cent. on the property investment 
accounts of the railroads. as against. 4.83. per .cent. 
for 1925; 4.33 per cent.. for 1924; 4.48 per cent, 
o et 3.61 per cent. for 1922; and 2.92 per cent. 
or : 

The experience of many years indicates. that. ad- 
equate and efficient transportation requires the 
investment of $4 in fixed property for every $1 
invested in rolling stock.* It is relatively easy to 
raise new capital for the purchase of rolling stock, 
as equipment trust certificates constitute a highly 
preferred class of investment. Expenditures, on 
fixed property, however, can be financed only out 
of capital raised from the sale of. ponds or stock, 
or from a surplus of earnings over fixed charges 
and dividends. Such improvements are more difficult 
to finance.and much more responsive to economic 
and financial conditions. 

For almost a decade new capital expenditures 
of the railroads have come from_bonds, equipment 
trust certificates and earnings. Practically no new 
stock of any importance has been sold. As a result, 
more than half of railroad capital is in obligations 
bearing a fixed’rate of interest. Considerably less 
than half now consists of partners’ capital: (stock) 
which assumes all the hazards of the business. C) 
future of the railroads, requires that this lack of 
balance be adjustea. To remain in a healthy con- 
dition at least 50 per cent. of the capital of the 
railroad industry should be contributed by share- 
holders. The hope of the railroads is that 1927 
will offer the opportunity of making some progress 
toward this end. 


IMPROVED ROLLING STOCK. 


The American railroads enter 1927 in. the best 
physical condition of their history. : Freight cars in 
need of repair now. average less than per: cent. 
of the total. railroad ownership, and locomotives 
currently in need of repair now average below 15 per 
cent. he speed and certainty of railroad: move- 
ment was never so great. , 

Six’ years ago the railroads ‘set as their goal a 
movement of the cars actually in motion which 
—spread over the entire balance of the car’ supply 
not in movement—would nevertheless represent 
an average of thirty miles a day for all cars. In 
September, 1926, this figure was thirty-two 
and one-half miles, and the average daily car move- 
ment for the year was at least two miles above’ the 
highest previous record, At the same time, loss 
and damage to goods in. transit was being further 
reduced. his reduction for the first half of 1926 
amounted to 6.2 per cent. The substantial re- 
ductions were in loss and damage resulting from 
defective equipment or delay in transit. This 
evidences the fact that goods shipped were being 
handled in better shape than ever before. 


During the first nine months of 1926 there were 
85,383 new freight cars and 1,664 new locomotives 
put in service. On Oct. 1, 1926, the railroads had 
on oraer 16,846 freight cars and 443 locomotives. 
The installations of new freight cars in the first 
nine months were 28,432 less than in the same 
period: of 1925. Installations of new locomotives, 
however, outnumbered by 322 installations in the 
same period of 1925. An equal or greater number of 
old cars. and locomotives were retired as the new 
cars, and locomotives were installed. 

Although the traffic handled broke all previous 
recoras, it was taken care of with ease with prac- 
tically no more cars and considerably fewer loco- 
motives than were in service five years ago. The 
pear movement of the year follows: Sept. 18—Cars 
loadings, 1,187,011; Sept: 25—1,182,940; Oct. 2— 
1,185,524; Oct. 9—1,184,862; Oct. 16—1,210,163; 
Oct. '23—1,209,043; Oct. 30—1,216,432; and Nov. 
6—1,137,210. 

These eight successive weeks averaged 1,189,148 
carloads. At the beginning of this movement, 
Sept. 15, ‘the railroads had 137,377 surplus cars, and 
at the end, Nov. 8, they had 88,130 surplus cars 
available for further traffic if neeaed. During the 
entire movement they never had less than 4,000 
eee locomotives in good order and ready for 
service. 

This performance may stand as evidence of that 
substantial increase in operating efficiency which 
was characterized in the 1926 report of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as constituting ‘‘probably the 
Most outstanding single industrial accomplishment 
since the war.” 

Tn predncny this result the railroads made new 
capital expenditures in 1926 approximating $875,- 
000,000. For the seven years 1920 to 1926 in- 
clusive. they. approximate $5,196,000,000. 

Railway passenger travel is apparently nearing 
a point. of equilibrium. Long distance travel is 
slowly. increasing.. More of this travel uses Pull- 
man service. than ever before. Owing to the reluc- 
tance of State regulatory bodies to consent to a 
reduction in local passenger service, the carriers 
have not been able to reduce this service in propor- 
tion to the revenues produced. Thus, during 1925 
railroad) passenger service, including mail and 
express, produced only one-eleventh of the net 
operating income of the railroads. The figures 
for 1926 are not yet available, but it seems probable 
that passenger service this year produced one- 
twelfth or one-thirteenth of the net operating 
income of railroads. As the railroads go more 
extensively into the operation of motor busses, how- 
ever, it is expected that the offering of this al- 
ternative service will enable them to reduce the 
number of their losing local passenger trains. 


CONSOLIDATIONS. 


Testimony of Chairman Eastman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before the Senate 
Jan. 22, 1926, was to the effect that possible econ- 
omies of great consolidations had been exaggerated; 
were not likely to bring about a substantial gen- 
eral reduction in. freight rates, because economy 
and efficiency of operation were much more than 
a matter of size; and ‘‘no one knows how far con- 
solidations may be carried with advantage—or, 
indeed, without positive disadvantage.” AS & 
result of this growing opinion the pressure toward 
compulsory consolidation substantially lessened. 
Perhaps the most notable acquisition during the 
year was the Sy of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Atlantic by the Atlantic Coast Line. 

On March 2, 1926, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission handed down its decision denying, 
by 7 to 1 vote, the application of the Van Sweringen 
interests for authority to unify, under control of 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway 
(the proposed new Somat)» the present New 
York, Chicago: and St. Louis Railroad, the Erie 
Railroad, the Pere Marquette Railway, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway, and the Hocking Valley 
Railway. Rejection was based chiefly on the 
proposed financial. structure which denied voting 
control to the preferred stockholders and placed 
control in the- hands of a ‘powerful few.’ This 
(a is undergoing adjustment. and probably will 

e presented again in an amended form. 

earings on the application of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway for authority to acquire control 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad and of the 
latter to acquire control of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway, which has been held before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, were brought 
to a close on Nov. 13, 1926. 

The commission on Oct. 11, 1926, denied the 
proposed acquisition by Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way of control of the railroad of tbe Virginian 
Railway by lease. Although these railroads serve 
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To date the commission has set final valuations 
on 394 carriers. The commission served 840 ten- 


tative valuation reports up to June 30, 1926, of which 


302 became final by decision and order up to that 

The valuations cover 151,642 miles of road, 
or 62.1 per cent. of the railroad mileage under 
valuation. ‘ 

The 5 per cent. general increase in freight rates 
sought by the Western railroads was denied in an 
opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 17, 1926, stating that “it is quite clear from 
the evidence that so far as the major portion of 
the Western district_is concerned, no financial 

emergency exists.” The commission at the same 
time denied the petition of security holders of North- 
western carriers for an additional 15 per cent. 
horizontal increase in rates in Western trunk line 
territory. The commission also held that the 
earnings of the roads in the West as a whole had 
not been such as to warrant at this time a general 
downward revision of rates on farm products, in- 
cluding livestock, ana held to be unnecessary the 
creation of separate rate greups which had been 
proposed for the Southwest, taking in Arkansas, 
Cklahoma and Texas, Southern Kansas, Missouri 
south of the Missouri River, and that part of Louisi- 
ana west. of the Mississippi. 


BOARD OF MEDIATION SET UP. 


President Coolidge on May 20, 1926, signed the 
Watson-Parker bill, which abolishes the Railroad 
Labor Board established in 1920.° A Board of 


Mediation, composed of five members—Samuel E.° 


|. Winslow, Chairman; Carl Williams, Edwin P. 
Morrow, G. Wallace, W. Hangar and Hymel Cavies 
—ws appointed by President Coolidge to settle 
disputes between employees and the carriers. This 
new act had been agreed upon last year by most or 
the railway executives and heads of the four brother- 
‘hoods. It provides in brief as follows: 

1. That the railroads and employees shall estab- 
lish adjustment boards to arrange disputes. 

“2. That the President shall appoint, with the 
consent of the Senate, a board o: mediation of 
five persons, none of whom has a pecuniary interest 
on either side, to intervene when the adjustment 
boards fail. 

3. That boards of arbitration shall be created 
when both parties consent to arbitration. 

4. That when the above methods fail the Board 
of Mediation shall notify the President, who may 
appoint an emergency board to investigate and 
report to him wit! thirty days. For thirty days 
aiter the report has been made there shall be no 
change in the conditions of the dispute except by 
agreement of the two parties concerned. 

Effective Oct. 16, 1926, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad advanced the wages of its shopmen (about 
48,000 mechanics, helpers and apprentices) 3 cen 
an hour. Among other increases in shopmen’ 
Bae were those announced by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad of 2 cents an hour and time and 
one-half for overtime, by the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad of 1144 cents per hour (effective July 15, 
1926), and by the Norfolk and Southern Railroad of 
2 cents an hour. The Wabash Railroad granted 
an increase of 244 cents an hour to 3,500 employees 
tbe mechanical department, effective Deci. 1, 


‘General managers of all the principal railroads of 
the country were served on Feb. 1, 1926, with 
wage demands by representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen and the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. Early in March, 1926, the Eastern, 
Western and Southern roads declined to accede 
to the demand for increased wages. Committees 
were appointed by the Eastern and Western rail- 
road executives to represent them in the w: 
ferences. The total increases demanded by the 
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trainmen and conductors. amount to between $1 
and $1.64 per day, depending on the elass of service 
and the class of employee. This represetits an 
increase of about 20 per cent. over the existing 
Wane received by the trainmen and conductors. 

n October of this year the demands of trainmen, 
conductors and firemen of the Eastern railroads 
for a 20 per cent. wage increase were submitted to 


this hoard of. arbitration—Willlam D. Baldwin of 


New York and Edgar BE. Clark of Washington, D.C.,. 
as ‘‘neutral’’ members; E, P. Curtis of C ar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Daniel L. Cease of Cleveland, Qhio, 
labor members; and Robert V. Massey, General 
Manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad and William 
A. Baldwin, Vice President of the Erie Railroad, 
railroad executive members. Hearings ended 
Nov. 10. bd , i 
WINDING UP FEDERAL CONTROL 
During the Federal control period from Jan. 1, 
1918, to Feb, 29, 1920, and the guarantee period of 
six months from March 1 to Aug. 31, 1920, and 
as a result of the financial operations called for 
by the Control Act of 1918, the Transportation Act 
of 1920 and the Act incorporating the War Finance 
Corporation, advances to a large amount were 
made to the railroads by the United States Treasury, 
the Director General and the War Finance Corpora- 
tion on account of additions and improvements, 


ut of a total $629,453,978, securities acquired. 


Ot these $26,- 

0,000 were bonds of the Boston and Maine, 
$85,822,000 were collateral notes of ten railways, 
$302,400 remained from equipment trust obligations 
and $212,728 were preferred stock. 

The War Finance Corporation aiding in the 
financing bi Federal control loaned to the 
railroads a total of $206,794,520, which have now 
been repaid in full. 

The United States Railroad Administration on 
May 14, 1926, announced that all carriers formerly 
under Federal control had been finally settled with. 
The total claims first put in amounted to $1,014,- 
402,446.72. 
981,299. The net amount paid by the United 
States in settlements was $48,379,902, belng 6.291 
per cent. of the amount originally sialined, The 
adjustment was made without litigation and well 
within the appropriation originally made by Congress. 

sames C. Davis, former Director General of the 
railroads, in his report ‘submitted ito - President 
Coolidge on Dec. 14, 1925, fixed the total cost to 
the Government of Federal control cf the railroads 
during 32 months including \operating losses during 
the period of Federal operation and the six months 
guarantee period, at $1,696,000,000. i ; 


Ay, 
Seer ‘étatu—J. 
Murphy; Chief Clerk and Purchasing agente 
T. Leo Haden of the District of Columbia. = 


Gillis of Pennsylvania: Assistant to 


These claims were reduced to-$768,- . 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES IN 1926. 
By John A. Crone. 


Public utilities in 1926 maintained their strides 
toward cheaper and more efficient service. Titanic 
power system mergings spun a closer web of lines 
over the Nation and brought electric ht and 
power conveniences within reach of several million 
more users. 

_ Some: public utility stocks which -rocketed 
in 1925 toboggahed in March, 1926. he crash 
of certain public utility shares pained only specu- 
lators, as various officials had warned the public 
that utility stocks were selling beyond their earning 


power. 

Nearly 8,000,000 individuals are now investors 
in the Pieteng Service companies of the United States. 
Around $20,000,000,000 is now invested in public 
utilities. Seven billion dollars of utility securities, of 
which $5,590,000,000 represents new money and 
$1,410,000,000 refunding, have been sold to investors 
in the last seven years. 

The magnitude of the utility industry is evidenced 
by the fact that American Telephone and Telegraph 
is unquestionably the third biggest corporation in 
the United States. It is exceeded only by the United 
States Steel Corporation with assets around $2,- 
445,000,000 and Standard Oil of New Jersey with 
assets approximating $1,245,000,000. : 

Electric motors in the United States to-day 
accomplish as’ much work as 170,000,000 men, 
which shows the economic importance of the electrie 
industry. Despite this fact only 65 percent. of 
industrial power is supplied through electricity, 
only 54 per cent. of the homes in this country are 
electrically lighted, and less than 1 per cent. of the 
railroads are electrified. ; 

The electric railway transportation industry is 
recovering from its post-war depression. Despite 
the use of 20,000,000 pleasure cars, in addition to 
the large number of busses—some of which are 
operated in conjunction with trolleys—there were 
15,000,000,000 passengers transported by street 
cars in- the first ten months of 1926. In 1919 
forty-eight companies with 3,581 miles of track 
and over ,000, of stocks and bonds 
went into receivership; in addition 2,657 miles of 
track were sold under foreclosure sales. During 
1926 there were $9,586,000 of new traction bond 
defaults, but the list of defaultea trolley obligations 
shows a net decline of $11,027,300. 

The country’s five great super-power systems were 
further extended during the year (see page 158 of 
The World Almanac for 1926), one of them starting 
in New York, thence through the Mid-West and 
South, interconnecting one-third of the United 
States with its giant tentacles. 

THE GAS INDUSTRY. 

Gas sales for 1926 are expected to show an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. over the record-breaking figure 
of 421,400,000,000 cubic feet reported for 1925, ac- 
cording to the American Gas Association. As this 
figure represents artificial gas only, the total would 
be considerably larger were natural gas included. 
The manufactured gas industry has shown a five- 
year increase of 100,000,000,000 cubic feet and has 
doubled its sales in the last ten years. 

The 987 gas companies of the United States 
connected 403,000 new customers to their mains 
during the twelve months, the total population 
now being served by gas standing at 52,000,000. 
Customers now number 10,600,000. 

Latest official figures show the gas industry has 
86,823 miles of mains, 10,825,000 meters in use, 
7,500,000 active services, 89,759 employees and 
copsumes annually in the manufacture of gas 7,400,- 
000 tons of bituminous coal, 960, tons of anthra- 
oe teh tons of coke and 932,400,000 gallons 
of gas oil. 

ast year several new models of gas-fired ice 
machines were introduced. Manufacturers predicted 
the artificial cooling of homes in summer with gas- 
fired refrigerative units was a nearby possibility. 
TELEPHONES. 

Telephones in the United States on Jan 1, 1927, 
approximated | 17,790,000, against 16,935,918 and 
16,072,758 on the same dates of 1926 and 1925, 
respectively. These telephones were owned and 
operated by 9,700 separate telephone companies 
throughout the country and hundreds of unin- 
corporated farm or rural lines. Over fifteen tele- 
phones per 100 population in the United States, or 
ten times as many in relation to population as there 
are at piseent: in Europe, were in use here as of 
Jan. 1, 1927. 

Average daily completed calls; i. e., calls from 
which revenues were received, approximated 70,- 
600,000 in 1926, ainst 67,300,000 in 1925, and 
64,600,000 during 1924. On this oasis the total 
completed conversations in 1926 aggregated 23,- 


) 


500,000,000, of which about. 850,000,000 were toll 
or long-distance calls. Gross revenues from tele- 
phone operations approximated $945,000,000, as 
against $865,000,000 in 1925. 

Investment in telephone plant and equipment 
Jan. 1, 1927, approximated $3,300,000,000, a gain 
of $265,000,000 in 1926. Telephone instruments 
themselves represent only 3 per cent. of the total 
investment, the balance being used for 20,000 
central offices, poles, wires, cables and conduits 
required to place over 58,000,000 miles of wire 
throughout the country. SepEone employees as 
of Jan. 1, 1927, numbered 375,000, against 360,000 
and 350,000 for 1926 and 1925, respectively. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INDUSTRY. 

Approximately $7,500,000,000 were invested in 
electric light and power industry as of Dec. 1, 1926. 
Only fourty-four years before—Sept. 4, 1882—the 
first operating station at Pearl Street, New York 
City, Known as Edison Illuminating Company, was 
started by Thomas A. Edison. 

Gross revenues of the electric light industry for 
the first eleven months of 1926 approximated $1,- 

0,000,000. In order to bring in such gross receipts 
65,942,344,000 kilowatt hours had to be generated. 

On Dec. 1, 1926, there were about 18,500,000 
electric light and power customers in the United 
States, of which 15,000,000 were domestic users, 
2,850,000 commercial and 650,000 power customers. 
In. 1902 customers aggregated only 600,000. 

To-day more money is invested in electric light 
and power plants and artificial gas properties alone 
than in the steel and iron industry, including rolling 
mills, or the packing industry, or the textile in- 
dustry. Only agriculture, or the railroads, or the 
manufacturing industries grouped, exceed the com- 
bined capitalization of electric light and power and 
artificial gas industries. 

Public utility power plants in the United States 
in 1919 required 35,100,000. short tons of coal, 
11,050,000 barrels of fuel oil and 21,406,000,000 
cubic feet of gas to produce 38,921,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. The generation in 1925 of 65,780,000,000 
kilowatt hours required 40,222,000 short tons of 
‘coal, 10,246,000 barrels of fuel oil and 46,521,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The operating efficiency attained 
during 1926 lowered these amounts of coal, oil and 
gas required to generate power. 

The United States, as of Sept. 1, 1926, had a 
total installed electric generating capacity equal to 
50,000,000 horse power, a gain of 40C per cent. 
since 1900. 61 per cent. of this power was in so- 
called central stations selling energy at wholesale 
and . retail to municipalities, manufacturers and 
domestic consumers, the balance being produced 
by private companies or individuals for their own 
use. Central stations have shown an increase of 
more than 1,000 per cent., as against only 100 per 
cent. increase for private plants. 

Although people have been led to believe that 
Muscle Shoals and Niagara Falls are the two greatest 
producers of electricity in the United States, a 
survey made by the New England Bureau of Public 
Service Information says the fact remains that 
New York City alone consumes more electricity 
every day than is produced by all the power plants 
at Niagara Falls. One power station in New York 
City, the survey continues, when completed will 
generate eight times as much power as that now 
produced at Muscle Shoals and nearly twice as 
much as the ultimate capacity of Wilson Dam when 
fully completed. © 

The average consumption of coal per kilowatt 
hour by, public utility power plants in this country, 
according to the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, was 3.2 pounds in 1919, while in 1925. it was 


only 2,1 pounds. It is believed the use of coal per 
kilowatt hour will be slightly less than two pounds 
during 1926. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

BHlectric railway ‘traffic for 1925 totaled 15,- 
500,000,000 passengers and, from reports to the 
American Electric Railway Association for the 
first ten months of 1926, these figures will show an 
increase. Average fares also showed a slight in- 
crease over 1925. 

Electric railway si 
1926 ot ake ped 42,912 miles against 43,201 in 
1925, ‘he reduction in mileage is due to abandon- 
ment of operation by several of the smaller and 
unprofitable companies and to the partial sub- 
stitution of bus service for railway operation’ by 
various traction companies. 

Motor busses operated by electric railways in 
1926 totaled 6,556, with 14,889 miles of route. This 
contrasts with 4,452 busses and 12,060 miles of 
route in 1925, 


le track pees operated in 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
¥ EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION. 
meas (As of Dec. 1, 1926.) 
'  Trustees—Gen. A. C. Dalton, J. Harry Philbin, 
B. H. Schmidt, D. 8. Morrison, F, G, Frieser, 
James A. Wilson, and H. Y. Saint. o 
 President—A. C. Dalton; Vice President—J. 
Harry Philbin; Zreasurer—E. H. Schmidt; General 
f S. Morrison; Secretary—Samuel 
G, Parker; 
pastor, Fleet Control Dept—J.. Harry Philbin; 
‘Director Traffic Dept. — ¥. _G.. Frieser; Director, 
Operations Dept.—James_A. Wilson; Director, Supply 
Depi.—H. Y. Saint; Director, Insurance Dept.— 


of the United States Government- 
owned merchant marine since its organization is 
shown by the following table: 


* : APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS. 
(Years are fiscal ending June 30. Cents omitted.) 
For the activities of the United States Shipping Board. 


_ Fiscal Year. Dollars. Dollars. 
PEON T Sirians ote 00 ifeisieieie® 75,82! 
; 359,786 

. 8.8. 4,678,164" 
Returns to U. S. Treasury, - 5 

1917 to 1923, incl... ... 617,876. 

Total original appropria- 
AtfOns 10. IS: Bilin as het whale wwlaere 5,296,040 


For the activities of U. S. Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation: 
_For the formation of a 


corporation, 1917 50,000,000 50,000,000 


For the reconditioning of seized vessels (Presidential 
Allotments from National Security and Defense Ap- 
propriations): : 

TOUS GROt) eee a uiesaieiay ee» 23,040,446 

BOTS (BE) ee _ 1,947,873 F 

——————__ 24,988,319 

For the purchase or otherwise acqutring plants, ma- 
terials, charters or ships: 

Fiscal Year. 

POLS Gia enaiange nine + bye ~» 416,722,228 

TORO Sictdiuce viata itasts, nap aie ate 8 135,000,000 

TORE socio wy sa tins oss - 521,277,772 } 

————————1,073,000,000 

For the construction of ships: 

1918.....- Hale Swaee iiss 500,000,000 

POLO acts = Sitka bbe as 1,483,451,000 

POON wis wes eR aD eats 36,852,000 

MOE Sie ein pete Ree ey: 25,000,000 

—————?2,, 045, 303,000 

For acyutring transportation and housing: 

1919 75,000,000 75,000,000. 

5,000,600 
60,000,000 
48,500,000 
12,310,502 
50,000,00 
30,000,0 
24,000,000 

3,900,000 

: 243,710,502 

For recrutting and training of tiene: Sor vessels: 

FTES SS Ga CE Be ee Je +250,0' 

ROS Nc ias a s ny atk 500,000 

hes : 6,750,000 

For the settlement of clatms: 

BO Me es Sih sya aty 30,000,000 
POSS HAD Fe ee aie vrs 8,254,185 
——————__ 38,254,185 
For the operation of trade lines: 
BA a SRO Sy aS 10,000,000 10,000,000 


Total allotments and ap- 
_propriations to Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation 


Pres. all 918. q 
Pres. allotment, 1919.....— 


Accumulated — excess of 
prior appropriations and 


proceeds of sales 7,689,498 
Settlement of claims, 1923 ‘11,745,815 


fiscal year ending June cm i 
80; 92, Pee... Sieeets Ve eee cee e ee 8,620,965, 496 


GOVERNMENT OPERATED SHIPS. 
‘As of June 30, 1926, the Government operated 


cargo vessels were distributed among the various . 


operators approximately as follows: 
Northern Europe; United Kingdom 


and Ireland: . y 0; D.W.T. 
American Dixie Line............ “22 198,726 
American Merchant Lines........ a $8,360 
American Palmetto Line.........- 15,665 
Mobile Oceanic Line. ...........+ 6 49,649 
Oriole Lines... .... ae ole ai sipieie eke hin 18 148,257 

OU xs strives is ale ieecioke Hae ee 59 500,657 

Bordeaur-Hamburg Range: ; 
America France Line...........++ 10° 87,845 
American Diamond Lines.......:. 14 123,445 
American Palmetto Line........- rte: 31,315 
Mississippi Valley European Line.. 5 43,123 
Mobile Oceanic Line.......-.-.+- & 45, 

_ Southern States Line............. 16 139,112 
Texas Star Line fies. isa viene. a0 90,51 
Yankee Line. .........+.- Hranteegea ef & 61,384 

SROLB Ss - audcia. eae Kijetelen 71 622,540 

Scandinavian and Baltic Ports: . 

American Scantic Line..........-. 7 54,350 

Southern Europe; Spanish Atlantic 

and Portuguese Ports: 

Gulf West-Mediterranean Line. .. . 24,088 

Spanish Mediterranean Ports: 

Gulf West-Mediterranean Line. ... 24,204 

French Mediterranean, West Coast of 

Italy and Adriatic Ports: 

American Premier Line......... sven) 39,140 

British India: 

American India Line.......... pe a: 57,400 

Ausiralia and New Zealand: 

Atlantic Australian Line. .:....... 6 54,246 
Pacific Australia Line............ 7 61,670 

Potal Cure? Ee arc Roe rst AS 115,916 

rient: 

American Far Bast Line, ......... F 76,685 
American Oriental Mail Line (cargo) 8 76,320 
American Pioneer Line........... 20 228,169 
Oregon Oriental Line. .... 5 103,668 

Potaliis, FSA ea 48 479,842. 

Africa; West Coast: E 2 
American West African Line...... 8 66,944 

East Coast of South America: oe 
i teapet nas Delta Dites io. os sa 8 6,940 

merican Dispatch Line.......... 5 39,935 
American Republics Line......... 12 99,554 
Facific-Argentine-Brazil Line... ... 3 25,722 

SEOUAN. oh orale eras miei. Gite ae 28 232,151 

Grand: torarsy suc teen sack 251.2, 217,282. 


SHIPS CONTROLLED BY THE BOARD. 


The number, type, kind and deadweight tonnage 
of the ships controlled by the Wnited States Shipping 
Boere Emergency Fleet Corporation on June 30, 

, were: 


Steel Vessels ; No, DW. Tf. 
Passenger and Cargo...... - MS, GETS 150,512 
Cargo ee TE Be Sa RA eS ni 5 - 941 6,943,711 
Paina (ss CER, yh Rats Oe 242,663 
Refrigerators. ....:...-......005 14 00,920 
MURR hes snes Re oe RG aS 5 Fed qty ee 
Unfinished Cargo.............6. a 9,400 

Totalsbeale.G! Fe ee 1,003 7,447, 

Concrete Vessel. 4 ae 

i 7,500 
DS tat slates 


r 
a 
¥ 
; 


| 7,454,706 


U. 8. Shipping Board; Round World in 28 Days. 
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Of these, 287 vessels of 2,472,178 deadweight 
tonnage were active and 726 of 4,982,528 dead- 
weight tonnage were inactive. 

The Uni States Shipping Board owns also the 

the 
Base, 


Some of these are 
operated by the Board, while others are under lease 
to private corporations. 


SALE OF SHIPS. 


On July 1, 1926, the fleet controlled by the Ship- 
ping Board had been reduced to 881 ships with a 
deadweight of 6,876,069 tons. Of these, 568 of 
4,240,574 deadweight tons were laid up, and the 
remaining number were in erie 
Esai for the fiscal year 1925-1926 in brief detail 

ere: 

Sixty-nine cargo vessels of 369,488 deadweight 
tons were sold for $5,667,083 for operation ‘“‘as 
is,” that is, without obligation on the part of 
the buyers to either recondition them or main- 
tain them in a desi ted service. Of these, 
thirty-three were of the lake-built class bought 
for service principally in the coastwise trade. 

Twenty-three vessels of 95,894 tons were sold 
for a cash consideration of $593,321 and an obliga- 
tion on the part of the buyers to perform specified 
alteration—betterments, which in most,cases con- 
sisted of the installation of "tween decks and side 
Ports to more adequately adapt the ships as 
general cargo carriers for coastwise service. This 
group was drawn from the lake-built class with 
the exception of one larger vessel sold for con- 
version to a self-trimming collier. , 

Thirty-three cargo vessels with a deadweight 
of 265,675 tons weré sold for a cash consideration 
of $2,319,922 and agreement to operate the 
vessels in the services specified for a period of five 
years. 

199 cargo vessels of 813,820 deadweight tons 
were sold for $1,697,470 with the buyer obligated 
to dismantle and scrap them. 

Two ex-ehemy passenger and cargo ships with 
@ gross of 19,658 tons were sold for $150,000. 
The purchaser of these two old vessels contemplated 
extensive reconditioning to adapt them to a 
service it was planned to develop. 

Nine combination passenger and cargo shi 
with a gross of 125,678 tons were sold for $8,60: 
000 cash consideration and an_ obligation to 
poerste the ships in their respective services for 

ive years. 

One tanker of 10,250 deadweight tons was sold 
for $166,562 and an undertaking to convert the 
vessel to Diesel propulsion. 

Twelve tugs were sold for $467,700; ten of 
ocean-type steel construction built during the 
war; one old steel tug; and one uncompleted 
wooden tug. 

Four drydocks of wooden construction were 
sold for a total of $450,000. 

Three wooden harbor tugs and a small Iaunch 
were transferred to Government departments. 


‘TEST OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Pursuant to a resolution calling on the Shipping 
Board to report to Congress before Jan. 1, 1927, 
on its views concerning methods by which the 
American merchant marine can be best maintained 
(1) through rivets capital and under private owner- 
ship, and (2) through construction, operation and 
ownership by the Government, a committee of the 
board, E. C. Plummer, Chairman, P. S. Teller, and 


J. H. Walsh, undertook an investigation of the 
public mind. . 

A questionnaire was given wide distribution among 
all classes of business, commerce and industry, and 
hearings held in the larger cities. In virtually all 
of these regional meetings resolutions were adopted 
demanding the maintenance of an adequate Amer- 
ican merchant marine, privately owned, if possible, 
but one which may be maintained and operated by 
Government agencies under circumstances where 
private shipping capital is unable or unwilling to 
take over its ownership and management. While 
these resolutions are not in complete harmony, 
they are substantially in agreement in the following 
features: 

1. A merchant marine is essential for the develop- 
Ment and maintenance of our commerce, and for our 
national security. ; 

2. If the merchant marine is to be privately owned 
under existing circumstances, some form: of Govern- 
ment financial aid is necessary. A minority favored 
pernanent Government ownership and operation, 

3. Under the eres plan of Shipping Board 
operation of the fleet, the trade routes now existing 
should be continued and desirable new ones should 
be added and developed under the supervision and 
control of the United States. 

4. A definite policy of replacement, reconstruction 
and modernization of American ships is necessary 
in order that they may successfully compete with 
foreign ships. 

5. Financial aid which might be given by the 
Government should not be in the nature of a direct 
subsidy, but should take the form of payment for 
services rendered, such as the carriage of foreign 
mail and the training of men,in the Naval Reserve. 

By Act of Congress June 30, 1924, the sum of 
$25,000,000 was made available to install internal- 
combustion engines in vessels owned by the Govern- 
ment. The purpose of this act was to equip a fleet 
of ships with the most modern type of propulsive 
Machinery and also to promote the domestic manu- 
facture of these engines and the development of 
skilled workmen in this field among citizens of the 
United States. Actual accomplishment in this 
Dieselization program was effected during the year 
1926 in the launching of the motorships Tampa 
and West Honaker. Both of these vessels have 
been converted from steam operation to motor 
propulsion and are now actively engaged in the trans- 
Atlantic. trade. 

An outstanding activity of the Shipping Board 
during 1926 was the action taken to provide vessels 
for the emergency movement of grain, flour, cotton 
and other commodities at times when all available 
tonnage was being diverted to the extremely lucrative 
trans-Atlantic coal trade. The British’ coal strike, 
causing a great shortage of coal from the United 
Kingdom and some Continental countries, stimulated 
unprecedented demand for American coal. High 
ocean rates accompanied this demand, and the ships 
normally available for our seasonal exports took 
advantage of the situation. 

The Shipping Board has maintained about fifty 
vessels for emergency use, such as was necessary 
in this crisis. All of these vessels were put into 
service during the summer months and, during the 
fall, as the demand for ships increased, more tonnage 
was added until the extra ships numbered ninety-two. 
The effect of the presence and use of these extra 
ships was the saving of many millions of dollars to 
cotton and grain growers, and the practical stabiliza- 
tion of rates which undoubtedly would have increased 
to large proportions if the scarcity of steamers had 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 28 DAYS, 14,HOURS, 36 MINUTES. 


Edward S. Evans, a business man of Detroit, and 
Linton Wells, a newspaper man of New York, under 


the auspices of the North American Newspaper |: 


Alliance, established a record for encircling the 
globe, when they reached the Pulitzer Building in 
Park Row, New York Oty in an automobile at 
4:6:51 P. M., on July 14, 1936. Vilhjalmur Stefan- 
son, the Arctic explorer, was the official timekeeper 
and announced the time of the trip as 28 days, 14 
hours, 36 minutes and 51 seconds. The journey 
covered 20,100 miles over land and sea by steamers, 
fast trains, motor cars and airplanes. 

John Henry Mears, who also welcomed them, 
had a world-circling record of 35 days, 21 minutes 
by train and ship, made in 1913. trip cost him 

36.41. The journey of Evans and Wells cost them 
about $25,000, and 8,500 miles were made by air 
without a mishap. 

Evans and Wells left from the Pulitzer Buliding at 
1:30 A. M., June 16, and caught the Aquitania. 

‘Their schedule was carefully worked out in advance 
and was closely followed in spite of several break- 
downs which caused rearrangements of details. 


been allowed to continue. 
The log of the trip was: 
Trans- Actual 
Leg portation Time* 
Days Hrs 
New York to Cherbourg..} Boat........ 6 7 
Cherbourg to Paris....... aAutomobile. . 71% 
Paris to Berlin........... Airplane. . . 10 
Berlin to Koenigsberg. . . .|bAirplane. 5 
Koenigsberg to Moscow.. .} Airplane..... 10 
Moscow to Omsk........ irplane..... 32 
Omsk to Chita.......... reels elds 90 
Chita to Harbin......... (Eran yee ss 37% 
Harbin. to Mukden....... Airplane 6 
Mukden to Fusan.......- PAD Gos ans 26 
Fusan to Shimonoseki....} Ship........ 8 
Shimonoseki to Yokohama} Train....... 23 
Yokohama to Victoria. ...| Ship. ....... 8% 
Victoria to New York....| Airplane. ...| 2 7 


*Actual traveling time without counting stopovers. 
aMotor car substituted for disabled airplane. 


bAirplane flight substituted for scheduled train. 


NERA Ts LAL Te AMEND TETAS POM ORI eee 
; Wireless and Radio Development. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 
(Prepared for THE WORLD ALMANAC by the American Telephone and Telegraph Co.) 


Wireless telegraphy may be said to trace its 
descent directly from the theoretical work of J. C. 
Maxwell, who in 1865, as a result of his researches in 
mathematical physics, was led to make the predic- 
tion that visible light consists of electric waves in 
the ether. For years the importance of Maxwell’s 
prediction was unrecognized because it lay undisso- 
ciated from the complicated mathematical reasoning 
by which he had arrived at it. It was not until 
1887 that interest was really aroused in the subject 
when Heinrich Hertz gave an experimental proof of 
the truth of Maxwell’s prediction.. Hertz showed 
that. the ether of space would transmit electric 
waves, and he showed how these waves might be 
produced and detected. 

In 1890 the remarkable fact was noted by Branly 
that metal filings when loosely packed in a small 
glass tube normally formed a very poor conductor 
of electricity but that they pecame a good con- 
ductor under the influence of a nearby electric spark, 
the action of the spark apparently being to weld 
the metal grains lightly together. Branly’s device 
received the name coherer and it was found to be 
a@ much more sensitive means of detecting electric 
waves than the device which Hertz had used. 

Between the years 1894 and 1896 Marconi initiated 
his experiments which were destined to become 
famous, first devoting himself to improvements in 
the coherer. He adopted an idea originating with 
Popoff of using an electro-magnetic buzzer to de- 
cohere the coherer between signals, and also found 
that the coherer when placed between an 
connection and a wire running to'a large metal 
screen supported in the air became 4 very sensitive 
detector of electric waves. At about the same 
time Marconi modified the o-iginal oscillator of 
Hertz by connecting one terminal of the spark gap 
to the earth and the other to a large aerial con- 
ductor. By this means, which constitutes the, first 
use of what is now known as antenna, he was able 
to greatly increase the efficiency and amount of 
energy radiated from the oscillator. 

Marconi tried out his developments in the field 
of space telegraphy in England in 1896 and by 
1898 had succeeded in telegraphing a distance of 
14% miles. During the same year his apparatus 
was applied to a lightship and_ communication 
successfully established over a short stretch of 
water. By 1901 he had telegraphed from Corn- 
wall to the Isle of Wight, a distance of 200 miles. 
At about this time he developed an oscillation trans- 
former by means of which the coherer was induc- 
tively coupled to the receiving antenna. ; 


INDUCTIVE COUPLING 

In the use of inductive coupling, Marconi was 
anticipated by Sir Oliver Lodge, who devised a 
wireless telegraph system in which such coupling 
was used and in which the natural period of the 
antenna circuit. was made equal to the period of 
the oscillating circuit. Lodge’s antenna was not 
earth connected like Marconi’s but consisted of 
an upper and lower conducting surface, an ar- 
rangement which is coming into quite general use 
in recent years and is known as an antenna with 
counterpoise. Patents on inductive coupling and 
tuning were also taken out by Marconi, Arco and 
Slaby, Braun, Stone, and others. By the use of 
an auxiliary oscillating circuit, the eee of which 
could be made much larger than the capacity of 
the antenna, mneans were provided for greatly in- 
creasing the amount of energy radiated as well 
as sharpening the frequency of radiation. In 1900 
both Arco and Slaby and Marconi showed that 
two messages could be simultaneously received on 
different wave lengths by one antenna. 

The next important development in spark sets 
came in 1908 with the invention by Wien of the 
quenched spark. The use of the quenched spark 
narrowed materially the band of wave lengths 
radiated from a transmitting station. and made 
Sharper tuning possible. 

In 1902 Castelli, an officer in the Italian Navy, 
invented the first self-restoring coherer. This per- 
mitted the use of the ordinary telephone receiver 
as a receiving instrument and thereby very greatly 
improved the sensitiveness of the receiving set. 

_ Shortly afterward the magnetic and electrolytic 
detectors were developed, but while they were 
self-restoring they were never generally used be- 
cause the crustal. detectors, introduced in 1906 as 
@ result of the work of Dunwoody and Picard in 
America, proved far more satisfactory in practically 
every respect. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARC. 


In 1903, Poulson, of Denmark, developed a form 
of arc which was characterized by a hydrogen at- 
mosphere surrounding the electrodes and a trans- 


verse magnetic electric field between the electrodes, 
the field being formed by solenoids through which 
the current feeding the arc flows. The Poulsen 
are proved a very satisfactory generator of oscillating 
currents up to frequencies of 20,000 to 30,000 and 
as subsequently developed is used in many of the 
largest radio telegraph stations throughout the 
world. Arcs have recently beer built, as for the 
Lafayette Station in France, which are capable 
of delivering several hundred kK. w. to an antenna. 

The development of the arc, because it supplied 
a@ source of continuous waves, held certain promise 
of making radio telephony practicable, but until 
the advent of the vacuum tube no satisfactory 
means was found of effecting the necessary modula- 
tion with speech frequencies. 

Another form of continuous wave generator 
which has received much attention is the high 
frequency alternator. ‘The names best known in 
this field are those of Goldschmidt and Alexander- 
son. In recent years the Alexanderson type of 
alternator has been the object of important develop- 
ments by the General Electric Company and is 
being used extensively by the io Corporation 
of America in its large telegraph stations. 

Briefly, the importance of continuous wave radio 
telegraph lies\in the fact that it makes possible 
the use of larger amounts of power than the spark 
and it permits the generation of narrower bands 
of waves, thus tending to reduce interference he- 
tween ‘simultaneous messages. It also led to the 
pr art rr ae of heterodyne reception, by Fessenden 
abou " 


THE VACUUM. TUBE. 

Within the past few years the vacuum tube or 
thermionic amplifier has become one of the most 
important types of generator for continuous waves. 
It was introduced in 1906 by De Forest as a de- 
tector and amplifier of electric waves and although 
it proved under favorable conditions, to be ex- 
tremely sensitive in these capacities it was not 
entirely reliable. The vacuum tube or ‘‘audion,” 
as made by De. Forest, contained an appreciable 
amount of residual gas within the evacuated bulb 
which proved to be largely responsible for its un- 
certain behavior. Because it gave promise of con- 
sone the germ of a sensitive electric amplifier, 
the Bell Telephone System became. interested 
in developing it, beginning 1912, as a means of 
attaining transcontinental telephony. The _ tele- 
phone engineers undertook a thorough study of 
its electrical characteristics and applied means for 
thoroughly exhausting the gas. The resuiting tubes 
acted so satisfactorily as telephone repeaters that 
the development of much larger power tubes was 
immediately undertaken with the object of apply- 
ing them to radio telephony. 

These developments produced vacuum «tubes 
which were used successfully as continuous wave 
generators and speech modulators and led, in the 
year 1915, to a successful trial of transoceanic 
radio-telerhony. The development of a vacuum 
tube in very large sizes is still in its infancy, but is 
already taking its place beside the are and alter- 
nator for the handling of very iarge amounts of 
energy, both for radio telegraphy and telephony. 

The use of the vacuum tube detector and am- 
plifier for receiving purposes, by making possible 
the detection of very faint signals, is at present 

ivi tise to extensive use of the loop antenna 
or directive reception, and this in turn is leadi 
to the erection of many radio compass stations an 
radio beacons for the supplying of ships’ bearings 
to navigators at sea. 

The vacuum tube has also been generally re- 
sponsible for the rapid development during the 
Dast few years of radio-telephony for ship-to-shore 
communication, for military purposes—especially 
for guiding aircraft—and for radio broadcasting. 


ANTENNA DEVELOPMENT. 

Tn the last few years increased attention has been 
devoted to antenna design, and two types of note- 
worthy merit, one for transmitting purposes and one 
for receiving, have been developed. ‘These are com- 
monly known as the multiple tuned antenna and 
the wave antenna, respectively. 

The multiple tuned antenna provides several 
parallel paths to ground, thereby lowering the re- 
sistance offered to the ground currents and raising 
the Se efficiency, The increase in efficiency 
under favorable conditions may be several times, 

The wave antenna now coming into use for receiv 
ne purposes partakes of the nature of a telephone or 
telegraph transmission line. The length usually 
runs between one and two wave lengths of the signals 
bene received, 

The antenna is terminated tc ag at the end 
nearest the transmitting station by 2a characteristic 


a 
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impedance, and is terminated at the other end by 
the receiving set whose input impedance is made 
identical with the characteristic impedance of the 
antenna. ; 

The advantage of a wave antenna lies in its direc- 
tive property, being highly selective for signals 
coming head:on. It therefore tends to increase the 
signal-to-interference and signal-to-static ratios. 


RADIO PATENTS. 


Among the fundamentals of radio involved in 
patents during the last thirty years, the following 
are the most important: 

1. Inductive coupling of circuits and tunin 
theory. (Sir Oliver Lodge.) A 

—_—2. Elevated antenna (Marconi). 

3. Crystal detector. 

4. Electrolytic detector. 

5. Two-electrode valve detector (Fleming). 

6. Electric arc for production of continuous 
Waves (Poulson). 

7. Three-electrode vacuum tube (De Forest). 

8. High frequency alternator for production of 
continuous waves (Alexanderson). 

9. Heterodyne receiver (Fessenden). 

10. Vacuum tube oscillator. 

11. The regenerative circuit. 

12. Methods of modulation for radio  trans- 
mission. 

13. Single side-band suppressed carrier systems. 
14. Electric wave filters (Campbell). ik 

15. The wave antenna, 

16. High power water-cooled vacuum tubes. 


BROADCASTING. 


The outstanding popular development in radio 
is the broadcasting of music and other entertain- 
ment from radio telephone stations. Broadcasting 
is a most natural use for radio in that radio waves 
spread out in all directions. Stations have been in- 
stalled in most of the larger cities in the country and 
are transmitting regular programs of music, 
speeches, etc. 

In 1922 the wire lines were first used as an adjunct 
to broadcasting, thereby adding events to broad- 
casting programs which took place many miles from 
the station. This marked a distinct advance in the 
broadcasting field in that it took the studio to the 
artist, the speaker and the event, thereby greatly 
enlarging the field of material to be broadcast. 
The Chicago-Princeton football game held in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and connected by telephone lines to a 
New York broadcasting station, was the first event 
of major interest utilizing this development. 

Illustrations of this type are the broadcasting of 
a wide variety of musical and sporting events and 
addresses by prominent speakers. The extended 
networks of long distance telephone lines have been 
employed for the transmission of programs, and the 
large number of radio stations to which these pro- 
grams have been transmitted simultaneously has 
ushered in what is known as nation-wide broad- 
casting. 

AS an outstanding broadcast of this sort, refer- 
ence may be made to the recent address of Vice 
President Dawes at the Radio Industries banquet 
held in New York Sept. 15, 1926. On this occasion 
thirty-eight stations covering the entire United 
States and representing the largest number ever 
broadcasting a single event, were interconnected in 
two telephone line networks involving 6,000 miles. 

WEAF in New York almost nightly broadcasts 
entertainment over a chain of sixteen stations to a 
potential audience of about 15,000,000 people. In 
this audience the average number of listeners per 
receiving set is estimated to be about five. Sixty- 
two per cent. of the radio set owners own their own 
homes, pleasure cars are owned by 46 per cent., 
pianos by 50 per cent., phonographs by 74 per cent. 
and more than 81 per cent. have electricity in the 
home. Seventy per cent. of the people listening live 
in cities and 30 per cent. on farms. 

Public interest in broadcasting is attracting much 
attention to the subject of radio receiving sets. One 
of the most meritorious designs from ma points 
of view is the super-heterodyne or double-detection 


set. 

In spite of the fact that great attention is now 
being given to receiving sets, and great numbers of 
the radio audience are interested in reception over 
as great distances as possible, there are good signs 
that ag is a passing phase in the progress of broad- 
casting. 

AS programs steadily improve in quality a demand 
will. naturally arise for increased accuracy of re- 
ception, along with decreased interference from other 
radio signals and static. This demand will probably 
result in the use of broadcasting stations of greater 

wer, and receiving sets designed not for sensitivity 

ut for high selectivity and high quality of re- 
production. 
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The broadcasting stations in the United States, 
which daily and nightly send out music, lectures, 
news and other entertainment, on Sept. 1, 1926, 
numbered 571; of which Illinois had 56; New York, 45; 
California, 44; Pennsylvania, 37; Texas, 28; Ohio, 
24; Missouri, 23; Massachusetts, 17. There are 
about 350 broadcasting stations now operating in 
other parts of the world. During last year the 
Government. classification: of broadcasting stations 
as A, B or C was practically discontinued. A great 
majority of broadcasting transmitters are now over 
see ba and practically no phonograph music is 

out. 

There are probably between 12 and 15 million radio 
sets in operation throughout the world, according 
to @ survey made at the Electrical Equipment 
Division of the Department of Commerce. Of 
these, the United States has nearly half or over 5,500,- 
000 sets, costing an average of $60 each without 
tubes and batteries, representing a total investment 
of approximately $330,000,000. It is estimated that 
the radio industry in all its branches will do $500,- 
900,000 worth of business in 1926. 

In the number of sets per 100 population, the 
United States leads with 4.8, followed in order by 
the United Kingdom with 3.6, Sweden with 3.0 and 
Union of South Africa, 2.7. 

Data collected at the biennial census of manu- 
facturers, 1925, showed that the value of radio 
apparatus manufactured during the vear was $170,- 
320,572, an increase of 215.5 as cent., as compared 
with $54,000,470 in 1923. The number of tube- 
type receiving sets manufactured increased from 
190,374 in 1923 to 2,180,622 in 1925, valued at 
$88,800,538, and the number of radio tubes in- 
creased from 4,687,400 to 23,934,658, valued at 
$20,437,285, the rates of increase being 1,045.4 
per cent. and 410.6 per. cent., respectively; crystal 
type sets fell from 223,303, valued at $669,906 in 
1923, to 112,656 in 1925, worth $344,079 in 1925; 
loud: speakers increased from 623,146 in 1923 to 
2,606,866 in 1925, an increase of 318.3 per cent., 
valued at $19,162,591; head sets decreased from 
1,781,793 to 1,397,443, a decrease to 21.3 per cent., 
valued at $2,264,527; transmitting sets from 1,082 
to 1,076, a decrease of 0.6 per cent.; and radio tubes 
increased from 4,687,400 to 23,934,658, an increase 
of 410.6 per cent., valued at $20,437,285. 

Exports of radio equipment to foreign countries 
during the last five years, as announced by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, have been valued at $1,000,000, $3,000,- 
000, $3,500,000, $6,000,000 and $10,000,000. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. 


During 1921-24 announcements were made of 
notable developments in facilities for extending the 
wire telephone service of a land system to ships at 
sea by means of radio. This permits of two-way 
conversation exactly as carried on in ordinary tele- 
phone practice. 

On January 15, 1923, an important demonstra- 
tion of trans-Atlantic radio telephony was given 
when officials of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company talked to an assemblage of 
sixty people located in London. The radio ap- 
paratus and system used during this test was made 
possible by co-operation between the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Messages: were continued without interruption 
for about two hours. The necessary high power for 
this work was made available economically by the 
development of a vacuum tube in which the plate 
element of anode can be cooled by direct contact 
with circulating water. These new tubes are capable 
of pene from twenty to 200 times as much 
power as hitherto possible. 

A method of single side band transmission was 
employed whereby greatly increased efficiency is 
secured and also more speech channels become 
available in any given wave length band. 

The British General Post Office completed the 
erection of a radio telephone transmitting station 
early in 1926 and tests in two-way conversation 
were begun. On March 7, 1926, New York and 
London conversed with one another by telephone 
over the intervening 3,000 miles of sea, which presents 
an impressive contrast to the conversation held 
between Alexander Graham Bell and his associate, 
Thomas A. Watson, over two miles of wire in Boston 
on March 10, 1876. During the test of last March, 
representatives of the press in New York talked to 
fellows news gatherers in Lonuon with ease and 
highly satisfactory clearness of reception. 

Experiments on short waves, reported in 1925, 
have continued. Most surprising results have been 
achieved in long distance communication, Through 
surveys made by the United States Navy and others, 
extending over wide areas of land and sea, some 
quantitative ideas of short wave phenomena have 


m made. Wave lengths 2s short as 20 metres 
hve been One. of the most surprising 


phenomena is that of the “‘skip effect.’” Instead of 
the signal strength decreasing with distance, as is 
usually the case, signals at long distances are found 
to be strong, while at intermediate distances, signals 
are faint or even inaudible. The ‘‘skipped’” areas 
vary with the ese used and geographical 
regions involved. hough the transmission varies 
greatly with the time of day because of changes in 
atmospheric conditions, it is still too early to de- 
termine to what extent the skip phenomena will 
limit the practical application of short waves. 


WIRELESS AND RADIO CHRONOLOGY. 


Following: are a few of the more important dates 
relat: to the application of the radio-telegraph 
and telephone to commercial and other uses, notably 
military and broadcasting: 

1901—Marconi first succeeded in telegraphing 
certain signals across the Atlantic and in 1903 
@ complete message was sent. 

1904—A regular telegraph service to handle press 
news and private messages was begun from Poldhu 
and Cape Breton to Atlantic liners. This led to 
the publication of small daily newspapers on board 
many. of the trans-Atlantic steamships. 

1906—The use of radio-telegraphy by steam- 
ships had so demonstrated its value as a means 
of increasing the safety of travel at sea that an 
International Radio Convention was called in 
Berlin to consider the desirability of establishing 
certain uniform international practices. .The articles 
of this convention, which dealt largely with the 
international use of the radio telegraph, particu- 
larly as concerned its use by ships at sea, were 
subscribed to by practically all nations. 

1907—Press despatches were being handled by 
radio-telegraphy across the Atlantic. 

909—Collision between the steamships Republic 
and Florida occurred, and by summoning aid the 
radio-telegraph was instrumental in sa) the 
lives of all on board. ‘The first wireless shipping 
report was published at Lloyd's in 1910. 

1912—The second international Radio-Telegraph 
Convention was signed at. London; like the first 
one signed at Berlin it had to do especially with 
Safety at sea. 

1915—Experimental transoceanic telephony was 
first achieved, speech being transmitted by the 
Bell Telephone System engineers from Washington, 
D. C., to Paris and to Honolulu, the latter dis- 
tance being nearly 5,000 miles. During the demon- 
stration a telephone message was sent by wire 
from New York to Washington and then radiated 
from Washington to San Francisco, thus estab- 
lishing the radio-telephone as a supplement to the 


wire system. 

1914-19—Duri: the World War the value of 
the radio-telegraph. and telephone for many mili- 
tary and naval purposes was thoroughly established. 
The wireless telephone proved particularly useful 
as a means of directing aircraft. 

1920—-Following the close of the war, the de- 
velopment of the radio art in the United Statas 
was in danger of being seriously retarded because 
of the diversified ownership of essential patents. 
At the suggestion of the United States Govern- 
ment, the leading holders of these patents, namely, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
the General Electric Company, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, entered into a cross- 
licensing agreement permitting each company to 
avail itself of the patents of the others in its par- 
ticular fields. 

1923—New York talked to London for a period 
of two hours at a pre-arranged time and with a 
uniformity not previously accomplished. 

1926—Newspaper men in London and New York 
engaged in conversation on a simultaneous two-way 
basis for a period of four hours. Photoradiogram 
service was established between New York and 
London, San Francisco and Honolulu. 

By far the outstanding accomplishment: of the 
Fourth National Radio Conference ‘held in Wash- 
ington in November, 1925, was the recognition 
that the public interest and the public service Should 
be the dominant consideration. 


RADIO LEGISLATION. 

The year 1926 saw a breakdown in the regulation 
of radio by the Department of Commerce. Pertinent 
to this matter, the report of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce reads: 

“The present law of 1912 was passed by Congress 
for the purpose of regulating wireless telegraphy. 
Broadcasting was not only unknown then but not 
even contemplated. When broadcasting developed 
to the point where broadcasters asked for licenses 
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the Secretary of Commerce issued such licenses under 
the terms of the existing law. This permitted the 
development of the art of radio broadcasting in such 
@ Manner as not to interfere with the continued 
use of commercial telegraphy. 

From the beginning of radio broadcasting the 
Secretary of Commerce has urged Congress to pass 
affirmative legislation on the subject. A decision 
by the Federal District Court of the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Eastern Division, United States 
of erica v. Zenith Radio Corporation. et al., 
dated April 14, 1926, dismissing the criminal charge 
brought by the Secretary of Commerce against the 
Zenith Radio Corporation for using a wave length 
other than the one assigned it by the Secretary in the 
license that had been issued to the company, makes 
the need of affirmative legislation on the subject 
imperative at the earliest possible date.” 

It is to the credit of this new industry that very 
few of the radio broadcasting stations have changed 
their wave lengths without sanction by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and, in the absence of regulatory 
legislation, are making honest efforts to live at 
Peace with their neighbors. Such action on the 
part of broadcasting stations is undoubtedly in the 
best interests of the radio audience. f 

The broadcasting at present carried on in the 
United States is estimated to cost the owners of 
broadcasting stations in the neighborhood of $7,000,- 
000 a year. A direct return on the service given by 
Stations owned by manufaciurers of radio apparatus 
is received in the form of inereased sales of radio 
apparatus. Practically the only return received by 
newspapers, department stores, and other owners 
of broadcasting stations, outside the radio industry, 
is of an advertising character. Some stations 
(notably WEAF) have secured some revenue from 
the sale of program time for advertising purposes. 
A recent event of interest in this connection was the 
sale of the New York station, WEAF, to the Radio 
Corporation of America. This station and its busi- 
ness becomes a subsidiary of that company known 
as ‘The National Broadcasting Company.’ 

The Radio Corporation of America in the conduct 
of its international radio-telegraph business operates 
transoceanic high-power transmitting stations at 
Rocky Point, L. 1.; New Brunswiek, N. J.; Tuck- 
erton, N. J.; Marion, Mass.; Bolinas, Cal.; Kahuku, 
T. H., and Manila, P. 1.; Receiving stations are 
located at Riverhead, L. I; Belfast, Me.; Chatham, 
Mass.; Marshall, Cal.; Koko Head, T. H., and 
Manila, P, i. These stations maintain continuous 
direct communication with Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Poland, the 
Argentine and Brazil across the Atlantic and with 
Hawaii, Japan, the Philippine Islands, the Dutch 
East Indies and French Indo China across the Pacific. 
This extensive network makes the United States 
the centre of international radio-telegraph com~ 
munication and handles a considerable portion of 
the total number of messages to and from the United 
States. These comprise the only high-power radio 
stations in the United States except those operated by 
the Government. 

Marine transmitting stations for communicating 
with ships on the Atlantic are located at Chatham, 
Mass.; Tuckerton, N. J., and New York, N. Y., 
and at San Francisco and Los Angeies for ships in 
the Pacific. Stations are also operated at Galveston, 
Tex., for boats in the Gulf of Mexico, and at Chicago 
for those in the Great Lakes trade. Pacific steamers 
in the yicinity of the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands 
are reached by stations located at Honolulu and 
Manila respectively. 

Photoradiogram service is in operation between 
New York and London and between San Francisco 
end Honolulu. News pictures, portraits, fashion 
sketehes and documents of all kinds are transmitted 
in fac-simile form over these circuits. 

The United States Lighthouse Service now has 
twenty-eight radio fog-signal stations in operation, with 
twelve lightships equipped, and is proceeding with 
the establishment of other stations. This aid to 
navigation has met with great favor with mariners, 
as evidenced by the demand for additional installa- 
tions, and the equipment of vessels with radio com- 
pastes: The United States was the first to estab- 

ish successful radio fog signals and now has more 
tations in operation. than all the cowntries of 

urope combined. Canada has also made im- 
portant progress in the establishment of radio aids 
to navigation. 


| 1912. ; 1925. 
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With the advent of 1927 and the expiration of the. 


license agreement granting this right to the British 
Broadcasting Company, there is a great deal of Specu- 
lation as to, the outcome of events. The British 
Broadcasting Commission, appointed to investigate 
the situation, has submitted its recommendation 


ce 
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Enthusiasm for radio broadcasting among for 


peoples is growing very rapidly. The countries 

Burope are among the most conspicuous and every- 
where adequate provision and legislation are being 
injected to further its success abroad. r 
in the entire Continent maintains a broadcasting 
Station, A license fee imposed by the Government 


for the right to operate a receiving set.does not seem 


to meet with any serious objections and in some 
countries subscription rates are charged by the 
broadcasters. Regular program schedules have 
become as common as in America among the larger 
broadcasting stations. Sete i a 

In South America, Argentina still leads in the 
progress of broadcasting. Chile, Peru and Brazil 


have installed several high-power stations and the 


enthusiasm for radio is beginning to take more 
formulative proportions. The situation in Cuba 
and Mexico has grown rapidly mostly due to Ameri. 


| can contact, and this lends an encouraging influence — 


for radio. development in Central America. © lh 


Australia and New Zealand are actively engaged 
China and Japan ae 


in radio broadcasting. 1 
erected a few high-power stations with all purposes 
of entering the radio field. India and Ceylon are 
perbene the least interested and have shown very 
ittle progress in broadcasting development 

there are stations operating irregularly. 


COURSE OF CABLE QUOTATIONS OF FOREIGN EXCHANCE FOR 1926. 


' Great . i 
Month, | Britain Holland 


Denmark | Sweden 


France | Belgium Norway Italy = 

1926. |(£ Sterl’g)| (Francs). | (Francs). (Guilders)| (Kroner) .} (Kroner).| (Kroner).| (Lire). (Zloty). 
Pig: ee $4 .8665 | $0.1930 | $0.1930 | $0.4020 | $0.2680 | $0.2680 | $0.2680 | $0.1930 | 30.1930 
Jan. 2) 4.85 / .0376 0453 -4023 .2473 -2682 -2034 -0404 1144 
Feb. 1) . 4.8647 .0376 0454 4010 -2470, .2677 2035 0401 1351 
March 1} 4.8600 0368 0454 10 -2598 2682 2158 0402 1316 
April 1] 4.8621 0346 0364 4010 .2618 2682 2143 -0402 1252 
May 1] 4:8617 -0320 0340 4021 -2616 2678 2174 0402 1034 
June i| 4.8647 326 0315 4019 -2635 2676 2192 0380 0939 
July 1) 4.8658 0272 0275 4017 -2650 2684 2195 0359 954 
Aug. 2] 4.8619 263 0265 4017 -2651 -2677 2191 0326 1080 
Sept. 1], 4.8537 0297 0280 4006 2655 2675 2190 0358 1095 
Oct. 1) 4.8522 231 0271 4005 2654 2675 2190 0376 1104 
Nov. 1} 4.8465 0318 * 139 3999. 2658 -2671 500 0432 1108 
Dec. 1| 4.8497 0372 1391 1.3998 2662 2668 2528 0426 1118 
Y’rly Av 

1925..| $4.829 $0.0477 | 30.0476 | $0.4016 | $0.2113 | $0.2685 | $0.1788 | $0.0398 | $0.1774 

Germany Czecho- ‘|Argentina Chile 

Month, Spain (Reichs- | Austria | slovakia | Canada Japan (Gold Brazil (Peso, 

1926. |(Pesetas) .| marks) (Schill.). |(Kronen).|(Dollars) .| (Yen) Pesos). | (Milreis), | Paper) 
Barack. -$0.1930 | $0.2382 | $0.1407 |$0.2026 |$1.00 $0 .4985 | $0.9648 | $0.5462 | $0.20 
Jan. 2 -1412 .238 -14061} :029615| .998781|- .43t2 .9398 1466 -1201 
Feb: ’ 1 -1412 -2380 14054 029617] .997879 -4493 .9410 1481 1213. 
March 1 -140! 2381 14068 029618) .995793 4549 -9255 1474 1208 
April 1 -1411 2381 14070 029618} .997948 4595 8997 1405 1214 
May I +1442 2380 14073 029617} 1.000190 4706 -9142 1438 1203 
June 1 -1507 3 14085 029616} 1.0005 4699 -9115 1512 1205 
July 1 1615 2381 14081 029620} 1.001167 -4689 -9173 1574 1204 
Aug. 2 1535 2380 14097 029620| 1.001362 4740 9216 1534 -1207 
Sept. 1 1524 2380 14088 029617) 1.001604 4808 9181 1534 +1211 
Oct. 1 1517 2382 14084 029614} 1.00091 -4857 291 1492 1210 
Nov. 1 1520 2379 14068], .029617; 1.001064 4895 9249 1364 1205 
Dee. 1 1115 2378 14074} :029619) 1.0008 4911 9244 1221 1206 
Y’rly Av 

1925..] 30.1434 | $0.2380 | $0.1406 |1$0.0297 1$0.9996 $0.4104 | 30.9138 | $0.1220 | $0.1160 


* On Oct. 26, 1926, Belgian Government adopted the “‘belga’”’ (=5 francs) as unit of currency. 


METHODIST BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, ETC. 


The Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Church occupies 
the Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Ave., N. E., 
Washington, D. C., which was built at a cost of 
$600,000. The officers of the Board are: President— 
Bishop William F. McDowell; Vice President—Rev. 
Dr. Stephen J. Herben; Recording Secretary—Rev. H. 
W. Burgan; Treasurer—William T. Galliher; Gen- 
eral Secretary—Rev. Dr. Clarence True Wilson; 
Research Secretary—Deets Pickett; Field Secretary— 
Raymond V. Johnson. 

The Board of Managers is made up of: Active 
Members—Bishop William F. McDowell and the 
Clarence True Wilson, ex-officio; George T. 

eason, Georgetown, D. C.; Caleb E. Burchenal, 
Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Harry W. Burgan, Annapolis, 


A 


“ ech 
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Md.; Dr. Arthur C. Christie, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. John H. Daugherty, Williamsport, Pa.; William 
T. Galliher, Washington, D. C.; Orlando Harrison, 
Berlin, Md.; Rev. Stephen J. Herben, New York, 
N. Y.; John C. Letts, Washington, D. C.; William 
H. Pratt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry L. Price, Baltimore, 
Md.; John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va.; A. H. Sapp, 
Huntington, Ind.; Rev. E. L. Watson, Baltimore, 
d.; and Rev. E. S. Weaver, Toledo, Ohio. Ad- 
visory Members—Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas; 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, O; Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, Washington; Senator Frank L. Willis, Ohio; 
Congressman Homer Hoch, Kansas; Congressman 
Walter F. Lineberger, California; Congressman 
T. J. B. Robinson, Towa; Congressman Addison T, 
Smith, Idaho; Charles A. Pollock, Fargo, N. D.; 
| and ee Gen. Charlies McK, Saltzman, Washing= 
ton, D,-C, b 
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Enforcement of the National Prohibition Act. 


i 4 Pa ir Bhat bet tens fe 


Big Provlems of 1926-1927, | : 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT. 


The Highteenth (Prohibition) Amendment to the 
Constitution was submitted to the States by Congress 
on Dec.: 18, 1917. The first State (Mississippi) 
ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and on Jan. 16, 1919, 
the thirty-sixth State (Nebraska) ratified it, where- 
upon, by proclamation of the Secretary of State, 
Jan. 29, 1919, it became effective one year from 
that date, Jan. 16, 1920. By Feb. 25, 1919, the 
Legislatures of forty-five States had ratified it; 
the forty-sixth State, New Jersey, ratified in on 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. In nearly all the ratifying 
States the vote was decisive and in the majority 
overwhelming. New York, Maryland and Nevada 
have no State enforcement acts. 

The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed as a 
measure to conserve grain during the war, was 
enacted in November, 1918, and betame effective 
June 30, 1919. 

The Volstead act (the National Prohibition Act) 
was drawn up to enforce the Fighteenth Amendment 
when it came into effect, Jan. 17, 1920, and was 
passed by Congress early in October, 1919. It was 
vetoed by President Wilson, and was immediately 
passed over his veto on Oct. 28—the vote in the 
House being 176 to 55, and in the Senate 65 to 20. 
The Willis-Campbell ‘act strengthening the Prohibi- 
tion act became a law on Nov. 23, 1921. 

On the date the Eighteenth Amendment was de- 
clared ratified there were six States that were “‘bone 
dry” by popular vote. . These were Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Colorado, Utah and Arizona, 
with 4.2 per cent. of the total population of the 
United States. There were six States ‘‘bone dry 
by legislative act—Idaho, South Dakota, Nebraska. 
Kansas, Georgia and Florida—with 7.6 per cent. ot 
the total population. There were eighteen States 
with State-wide restrictions but affording some 
method for residents to obtain alcoholic beverages 
lawfully. There were Alabama, Arkansas; Indiana, 
Iowa,. Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, with 32.5 per cent. of the 
total population. The remaining eighteen States— 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Louisiana, Wyoming and 
California—with 55.7 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion were ‘“‘wot,’’ that is, without any State-wide 
“dry”? law. All the States which had ‘‘bone dry” 
ieee acquired them after the World War began 
n 3 


SUMMARY OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT. 


The word “liquor” as used in the law includes 
alcohol, brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, 
and wine, or other beverages containing one half 
of one per cent. or more of alcohol. All persons 
are forbidden to manufacture, sell, barter, trans- 
port, import, export, deliver, furnish or possess 
any savor aly. liquor except under the provisions 
of the act. ‘he law permits under regulation 
denatured alcohol and denatured rum; medicinal 
preparations made according to regular formulas, 
patent medicines, toilet articles, antiseptic prepara- 
tions, flavoring extracts and syrups, provided these 
are unfit for beverage uses; vinegar and sweet cider. 
In the manufacture of cereal beverages, the 
production of high-proof beer is permitted as a part 
of the process but it must be de-alcoholized before 
offered for sale. Liquor for non-beverage purposes 
and sacramental wine may be manufactured, &c., 
under certain regulations. Manufacturers of exempt 
articles may purchase and keep liquor for such 

urposes under certain conditions, but may not seil 
t or use it, except as ingredients of the ‘articles 
manufactured. No more alcohol may be used in 
articles which may be used as beverages than the 
necessary amount for solution of certain elements 
and for preservation of the articles. 

No one may manufacture, &c., liquor without a 

mit, but liquor prescribed by @ physician may 

bought without a permit. person con- 
ducting a bona fide hospital or sanatorium for 
alcoholics may under certain regulations purchase 
and use liquor for the treatment of patients under 
physician's direction. 

Any one having a permit to manufacture, &c., 
wine for sacramental purposes may sell it only to a 
rabbi, minister, priest, or officer authorized by 
congregation on special application. 

Only licensed active physicians holding, permits 
may prescribe liquor and then only if they .velieve 


that the use of liquor as medicine by the person is 
necessary. 

Under the 1921 amendment physicians may 
prescribe only spirituous and vinous liquors but 
may prescribe a quart for use within ten days. 

atious types of records are prescribed for manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail druggists, and com- 
mon carriers. 

It is unlawful for a persgn to ship liquor without 
notifying the carrier of the’contents of the package; 
for the carrier to accept for shipment a package 
of liquor unless certain information appears on the 
label; to receive, ship or transport 3 package of 
liquor bearing false statements; to give carrier an 
order for delivery of liquor to a on who has no 
right to receive it; to ‘advertise any way liquor, 
its manufacture or sale or where it may be secured 
except that manufacturers or wholesale druggists 
holding permits may furnish price lists and ad- 
vertise in trade journals and foreign newspapers 
mailed to this country; to advertise, manufacture, 
sell or possess any utensil, recipe, ete., for the un- 
lawful manufacture of liquor; to solicit or permit 
one’s employees to solicit orders for liquor or in- 
formation how it may be secured. 

Any one injured by ar intoxicated person snali 
have right of action for damages against the person 
who sold the liquor unlawf to the intoxicated 
person. 

Possession of liquor in one’s private dwelling only 
for the personal consumption of the owner, his family 
anu bona fide guests is legal. 

A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen over 
the exemptions made in the interest of home manu- 
facture and consumption of liquor. As for liquors 
having more than the designated alcoholic content 
& person may possess, use and serve to guests any 
such liquors but may not sell or transport them. 
*‘Non-intoxicating cider and fruit juices,” may 
be manufactured, exclusively for use in the home; 
and here the Prohibition Unit interprets the word 
“non-intoxicating’’ to mean non-intoxicating in 
fact without reference to an exact percentage of 
alcoholic content. . Fruit juices, except cider, thus 
Manufactured are subject to tax if they exceed one- 
half of 1 per cent. in alcoholic content under the 
revenue laws. However, the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue has made a ruling by which the “head of a 
family’’ who has properly registered under the 
Bureau's regulations may make 200 gallons of such 
fruit juices without payment of the tax. 


EIGHT STATE REFERENDUMS. 


Hight States on Nov. 2, 1926, voted on the “‘wet- 
dry’’ question. The question submitted on refer- 
endum to the people of New York by the State Legis-~ 
lature was: : 

Should the Congress of the United States 
modify the Federal act to enforce the Eighteenth 

Amendment so that the same shali not prohibit 

the manufacture, sale, transportation, importa- 

tion or exportation of beverages which are vot 
in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance 
with the laws of the respective States? 

The vote was ‘Yes’ by about three to one. 
(1,760,070 to 598,484). 

In Illinois the question submitted was identical 
and was also carried there. Illinols in November, 
1922, voted 1,065,242 to 512,111, in favor of modifica- 
tion permitting 4 per cent. beer and light wines for 
home consumption. 

In Wisconsin the question submitted was 
modification permitting the manufacture and sale 
of 2.75 per cent. beer under governmental super- 
vision providing it is not consumed on’ the premises 
where sold. It was carried by an overwhelming vote, 

-Montana voted to repeal the State Prohibition 
law except that forbidding sale to minors. On a, 
referendum in*i916 the Aa approved a “bone- 
dry” State law by 102,776 to 73,800. 

Nevada voted “‘Yes’’ on two questions: Is Prohibi- 
tion a failure? and should Congress call a Constitu- 
tional Convention to amend the Bighteenth Amend- 
ment. In 1918 the people adopted an initiative 
measure forbidding the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors by a vote of 13,248 to 9,060. 

California voted against the repeal of the wee 
State enforcement act. It had approved by refer- 
endum a ‘‘bone-dry” State law by 102,776 to 73,860. 

Colorado voted 115,183 to 87,671 against a prop- 
osition to provide for the manufacture and sale of 
liquor whenever it does not conflict with the Federal 
laws. Colorado had in 1914 adepted a Prohibitica 
amendment to the State Constitution by a vote of 
129,589 to 118,017; and on initiative in 1918 had 


" 


.. 


adopted a statute which pronipits Possession for 
. Personal use by a vote of 113,636 to 64,740. 

A Nation-wide poll on Prohibition, conducted by 
The World and other newspapers in March, 1926, 
brought eh lage of five to one for either repeal or 
m cation. 


HEARINGS IN THE SENATE. 


Public hearings were held by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate at Washington 
April 5 to 24, 1926. The metropolitan newspapers 
gave two or more pages daily to reporting the tes- 
timony, often verbatim. Those opposed to the 
Volstead act as it stands were heard from the 5th 
to the 15th, except on the 12th. 

The most important testimony was offered by 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, in charge of Prohibition enforcement 
and Emory R. Buckner, United States Attorney 
for the New York City district. According to 
Gen. Andrews, 875 Prohibition agents had been 
dismissed during the past year, some of them for 
serious offenses, only 5 per cent. of smuggled liquor 
was seized, and the enforcement of the laws was 
hampered by the courts. Mr. Buckner estimated 
the annual bootleg profits at some $3,600,000,000, 
while the trial by jury of one month’s cases in New 
York, he said, would occupy the time of a Federal 
Judge for a year. Not less than $75,000,000 a year, 
he declared, making possible among other things 
the provision of eighty-five addifional Federal 
courts with 150 additional Judges, would be needed 
to dry up the State of New York, but $15,000,000, 
with seventeen new courts, would suffice if Congress 
would authorize the abolition of jury trial in liquor 
cases. 

Mr. Buckner testified 60,000,000 gallons of in- 
dustrial alcohol were diverted yearly into illegal 
channels; Gen. Andrews's opinion was that the 
amount was nearer 15,000,000 gallons. 

A report,prepared by the Board of Commissioners 
of Cook County, Ill., showed a large increase in 
crime and the cost of dealing with it in Chicago. 

William Roberts, speaking for William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor 
declared that the American workingman wanted 
light. wines and beer, especially the latter, and 
similar roan was given by official representa- 
tives of the building and metal trades, the Inter- 
moral Seamen’s Union, and other labor organiza- 
tions. 

Gen. Andrews, testifying on April 14, admitted 
that permission of beer would help enforcement, 
and further declared that the 172,000 stills that had 
been seized during the year ste represented 
about one-tenth of the number of stills in the 
country. 

The rejoinder of the ‘“‘drys,’’ which began on April 
12 with the appearance before the committee of 
representatives of a number of women’s organiza- 
tions and religious or educational bodies, was re- 
sumed on April 16 under the direction of Wayne B. 
Wheeler, counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, and 
spokesman for various churches. In general, little 
attempt was made to combat the specific charges 
offered by the ‘‘wets,’’ 
presented to show that under Prohibition poverty 
had decreased, health had gained, and drunkenness 
and crime were on the decline. The restoration 
of beer, it was asserted, would bring back the saloon, 
and,the experience of Canada was cited to show that 
Government regulation of liquor sales. had failed, 
and that in the Province of Quebec crime and im- 

_mor lity had increased. It was denied that Amer- 
icar .abor wanted beer. 

a April. 24, several students of Yale University 
testified regarding a recent poll which showed that 
a large majority of the students favored a modifica- 
tion of the Volstead regime, and declared that 
Naquor could readily be obtained in the vicinity of 
the institution. 


ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE FUNDS. 


Capt. William H. Stayton testified that the Asso- 
ciation ainst Prohibition Amendment, of which 
he is the head, founded in 1918, received and spent 
through the National organization in Washington 
and its twenty-flve State branches up to March, 
1925, a sum not penne ,000. Since that 
date, he testified .on June 30, the receipts had heen 
over ered a Teine aad pereended $500,000 a 

ear and are approac! j 
yervilliam B. Wrsht, legal adviser of Gov. Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, testified on June 28 that the cost 
of enforcing Prohibition in Pennsylvania in the 
last three years had been borne almost entirely by 
the State organization of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union which had put up $112,000. 

Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, testifying in June and 
July, 1926, before the Senate Campaign Fund 
Investigating Committee, declared that the National 
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although statistics were 
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organization, its State and allied dry organizations 
in thirty years had spent an amount exceeding 

a5, i . The expenses of the National organiza~- 
tion and of twenty-three State branches from Jan. 1, 


1920, to Dec. 31, 1925, as filed ‘with ‘the Senate 
Committee were as follows: 
Expen= 
2 Receipts. ditures. 
National Anti-Saloon f 
LOGZUG a. a). eee + thee $3,444,623 $3,430,286 
INOW York, .)os5a20 cise ivi 1,856,826 1,927,063 
New Jersey... 2... ceeeeee 412,390 407,874 
FAN O sient ics isicase p> stn) Macatee eee 100,865 882,397 
Indiana, 392,789 386,174 
Illinois 1,369,220 1,356,434 
Wisconsin 18,68 18,689 
ansas 139,794 137,943 
Connecticu' 1,68 1,679 
Kentucky 110,434 117,781 
Virginia... 249,061 247,254 
South Carolina. 28,841 28,840 
PAOMG A HGS csirste oe 71,764 71,773 
Rhode Island.......... 67,036 6,768 
OWE, o Bavieis i asiiyaseeet « ce 308,457 301,408 
MECMON Gi. sass wis sale sigh 7,64 65,287 
West Virginia... ......... 9,02: 79,022 
Massachusetts............ 294,108 296,478 
CRIBROIIAY o.,5-buiagi elo cjankareis: 5,27: 166 
North Carolina........... 105,740 93,082 
JADAMA) 60/54 je aja bie few i 129,338 126,813 
IVIISSOUET So Sictecithakevisis as ¢ 269,990 262,134 
ING@Drask A he sih< siete aie gie aed 62,625 59,553 
DEI VIBIG. oS 05s 6 deversiate viet 246,575 245,856 
Grand total. ........... $11,102,789 $11,075,253 
The so-called Mellon-Andrews bill, separatin 
the Prohibition unit from the Bureau of internal 


Revenue and placing the enforcement of Prohibition 
under the immediate authority of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, passed the House ‘on April 27 by a 
vote of 194 to 6. The approval by President Coolidge 
on ee 14 of an additional z:@propriation of $3,000,- 
000 brought the total apprYpriations for the en- 
forcement of Prohibition during the current year 
to $24,000,000. 


RESTRICTIONS ON DOCTORS UPHELD. 


The United States Supreme Court, Nov. 29, 1926, 
upheld the Federal law limiting the prescription of 
whiskey by physicians to patients to one pint every 
ten days. The count stood 5 to 4; the opinion read 
by Justice Brandeis being concurred by Chief Justice 
Taft and_ Justices Holmes, Van Devanter and 
Sanford; dissenting were Justices Sutherland, Mc- 
Reynolds, Butler and Stone. The case was brought 
by Dr. Samuel W. Lambert of New York, holding 
that the restriction was an unlawful interference 
with the practice of medicine. : 

Twenty-two States are ‘medicinally dry.” ‘ 

A note of the British Government, dated March 
27, 1926, conceded the right of American cutters 
to enter Bahaman waters for a year to prevent 
liquor smuggling. The right of the United States 
to seize alien liquor vessels beyond the three-mile 
limit was denied by the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals in a decision rendered at New York on 
April 21._The Court held that treaties with foreign 
nations do not extend the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States, and declared that some of 
the allegations of fact enumerated in the Govern- 
ment case were false. 

The New York Legislature rejected a State 
Prohibition enforcement bill, and passed a bill 
providing for a referendum. at the November elec- 
tion on a proposal ‘‘to memorialize Congress in 
favor of liberalizing the Volstead act so as to em- 
power States to enact enforcement statutes per- 
mitting traffic in alcoholic beverages not in fact 
intoxicating.” 

President Coolidge, on May 8, issued an executive 
order in form a modification of an executive order 
issued on Jan. 17, 1873, by President Grant, which 
said: “In order that they may more efficiently 
function in the enforcement of the National Prohibi- 
tion act, any State, county or municipal officers 
may be appointed, at a nominal rate of compensa- 
tion, as Prohibition officers of the Treasury Depart- 
Ment to enforce the provisions of the National 
Prohibition act and acts supplemental thereto in 
States and Territories, except in those States having 
constitutional or statutory provision against State 
OU eere holding office under the Federal Govern- 
ment.’”’ 

A storm of adverse criticism in Congress and the 
country followed. The Senate directed the Judi- 
ciary Committee to investigate the legality of the 
order on May 25 without a dissenting vote. How- 
ever, on June 5, the subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee decided by a vote of 4 to 1 that 
in President had full legal authority to issue the 
order. 


irom West Point in 1893, served in the S 
‘American War and the Philippines, was cav: 


ructor at West Point’ from 1903 to 1906, took 
/ 172d Infantry Brigade of the 86th Division to 
Deputy Provost Marshal 
eral at General Headquarters in France after 
> All He made a reputation as an or- 
He was retired on his own request in 


Cy 
d ance and served as 


6 armistice. 
ganizer. 
1919 with 


rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 


ntralization and divided the country into 
ty-two Federal Districts with an additional 
trict for Hawaii and another for Porto Rico, 


dec 


9: ° 
m the headquarters office the followin 
visions have been established: T f 

Chief Prohibition cual eid under V. Simonton, 

Concentrate their activities on investigations of 

international rum-smuggling conspiracies; the Divi- 


s! 


new 


eaties and arrangemeuts with foreign countries; 
Division of Alcohol and Brewery Control, under 


t PROHIBITION ADMINISTRATION. 
_A list of the Administrators together with head- 
quarters and territory embraced in each district, 
_ as of Dec. 1, 1926, is here given: 
_1.—Boston: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island—Geo. A. Parker. 
2.—New York, 1 Park Ave.: Southern and 
Eastern Judicial Districts of New York and 
‘Connecticut—Chester P. Mill. 
3.—Buffalo; Western and Northern Judicial 
. Districts’ of New York—Roscoe C. Harper. ~ 
4.—Newark: New Jersey—Ira L. Reeves. 
-5.—Philadelphia: Eastern and Middle Judicial 
_. Districts of Pennsylvania and Delaware—T. J. 
Cavanaugh. 
_6.—Pittsburgh: Western Judicial District of 
‘ Pennsylvante and West, Virginia—J. D. Penning- 
- ton. 
_. %7.—Washington: District of Columbia and 
Maryland—H. H. Wh 


hite. 

8.—Richmond: Virginia and North Carolina— 
_R. Q. Merrick. 

9.—Savannah: South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida—Robt. E. Tuttle. 

10.—New Orleans: Lovisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
. pbama and Arkansas—O. D. Jackson. 

pee Lomas: Kentucky and Tennessee—Wm, 


. Mays. 
12.— Columbus: Ohio and Michigan—Ww. H. 
Walker. 4 
13.—Chicago: Illinois, Indiana and Eastern 
Judicial District. of Wisconsin—E. C. Yellowley. 
‘14,—St. Paul: Minnesota, North Dakota and 
_ Western Judicial District of Wisconsin—W. F, 
_ __Rhinow. 
‘15.—Sioux City: Nebraska, 
-.. Dakota—Glen A. Brunson. 
16.—St. Louis: Missouri 
Cunningham (acting). 
‘Long lass eerere exas and Oklahoma—Frank 


yeh 


Iowa and South 
and Kansas—W. F. 


it: 
18.—Denver: Colorado, Utah and New Mexico— 
John F. Vivian. 
19.—Boise; Montana, Idaho and Wyoming— 
i Elias Marsters. ‘ 
20.—Seattle: Washington, Oregon and Alaska— ! 
« Roy C. Lyle. 


21.—San Francisco: . Northern Judicial District of 
California, and Nevada—W. W. Anderson (act- 


ng). 
22.—Los Angeles: Southern Judicial District of 
California, and Arizona—Robt. EB. Frith. 
23.—Honolulu: Hawaii—John T. Barrett. © 
_24——San Juan: Porto Rico—Frank Buckley 
(acting). 


The plan for the reorganization provided for a 


ion of Foreign Control, which puts into force 


ERE ene 
cising the ‘con t 

of the Eighteenth Ame dmen ‘us 

responsible for the distribution of th cit liqu 

and other minor violations. of the National Pro- 

hibition Act. All b 

all instructions issued by the Federal office are 

aimed at the sources of supply and closer surveil-_ 

lance is being kept on the permittee through more 

frequent inspections. 

Treaties effected during the past year for the 
prevention of smuggling include the ratification of 
a treaty with Canada on July 17, 1925, for which ° 
regulations have been agreed upon and eget 
the treaty with Mexico, to control illegal opera- 
tions on the border, received Senate ratilication on 
March 3, 1926. Regulations are soon to be pro- 


mulgated making the treaty. with Mexico effective; 


treaties for smuggling and extradition control have 
been negotiated with Cuba and are now in effect; 
an effective agreement with the British Govern- 
ment has been a great factor in the accomplish- 
ments of the smuggling situation. ; 
The Coast Guard equipment now consists of 
249 patrol boats, 100 picket boats, twenty-five 
destroyers and five seaplanes. i j 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S STAND. 


President Coolidge in his budget message said: 

“For the enforcement of Prohibition nearly 
$30,000,000 is provided in the budget by direct 
and indirect. appropriations. The Coast Guard 
has been enlarged and strengthened to enable it 
to prosecute effectively its part of the campaign 
of enforcement, while the other enforcement agencies 
have been amply financed. Whatever is necessary 
to put into effect the expressed will of the peopie 
as written into the Eighteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States and the will 
of the Congress as expressed in the Volstead act 
will be done. Whatever funds may be necessary 
to vindicate the law and secure compliance with 
its wise and righteous provisions should be pro- 
vided. The constitutional duties of the President 
and the Congress make any other course inde- 
fensible.”’ 7 wi 

The Treasury announced intention of asking 
Congress for a law to provide for such distribution 
ot medicinal spirits as will enable the Treasury 
to prevent the diversion of such spirits to beverage 
purposes, and to furnish satisfactory means for 
replenishing the existing national supply of medi- 
cinal spirits which has been depleted to a point 
where replenishment within the next year appears 
to be a serious necessity. 

The figures for nine years giving the amount 
of whiskey, and alcohol and spirits released and 
denatured produced, follow: : 


Tax Paid 
Tax Paid Alcohol ‘Denatured 
Fiscal Yr. Whiskey 5 Spirits Alcohol 
Released. eleas Produced. 
Tax gallons. Wine gallons. 
bf Sa 56,222,477.3 29,326,590.9 50,163,016.09 
1919..... 62,142.459.6 18,055,500.3 38,270,939.59 
T9903 2052 5,484,125.2 22,639,355.7 28,836,350.17 
LOZ) os: 8,671,860.4 26,275,969.4  22,388,824.92 
19sec ic. 2,654,506.7 _ 16,391,489.6  33,345,747.91 
LODE Sc ,754,893.9 10,763,613.4  .57,565,142.68 
1924..... 1,813,178.2  9,382,302.4  67,687,295.76 
1925..... 1,923,537.1  8,547,518.2 81,808,273.16 
1026. .... 1,889,386.5 8,801,398.9 105,375,885.00 


ENFORCEMENT IN THE FEDERAL COURTS. 


Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of cases arising under the 
National Prohibition act, in her report to the 
Attorney General of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, said: 

“Some of the most noticeable signs of progress 
in the enforcement of the National Prohibition act_ 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, have 
been the increase in the length of jail and prison 
Sentences, in the amount of fines, in the number 
of injunction or palaces proceedings, the decrease 
in the number of pending cases, and the increase 
in the percentage of convictions. 

“The average sentence was nearly five days longer 


; than that for the preceding year, the aggregate of 


all jail and prison sentences being 5,666 years, 7 
months and 28 days, or 1,097 years, 1 month and 
15 days more than the highest previous total for 
one year. An amendment to the penalty section 
of the National Prohibition act authorizing the 
Court in its discretion to impose jail sentences 
heavy enough to fit the facts in a particular case 


would, in my estimation, be helpful in securing more 
effective enforcement. kag 


The average fine increased from. $199.54 the 


regulations promulgated and 


¥ 


way 


Qu 

Pleas of guilty. ...... 
Trials by jury........ 
Pending close of year.. 
Fines, forfeitures, etc.. 
Realized on fines, etc.. 
Coll’d without prosec. 
Sentences imposed... . 


year before to $202.55 last year, a gain of $2.91. 
The total fines aggregated $7,494,629.09, of which 
$4,531,926.04 have been collected. This means 
that of each $1,000 in fines assessed, about $604 was 


~ “The number of permanent injunctions was 1,150 
ene than for the previous year, the total being 


__. “Pending cases were reduced from 24,684 June 30, 
1925, to 20,749 on the same day of 1926, a reauction 
of 3,935 cases. The number of c terminated 
was increased by 604, the total being 48,529.” 


CIVIL CASES IN THE COURT. 

Mrs. Willebrandt gave the following summary 
of the civil suits under the National Prohibition act 
to which the United States was a party for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926: 


Civil cases pending June 30, 1925............. 6,950 
Civil cases commenced during fiscal year. .....8,642 
Civil cases terminated............+-4- See bo® 8,338 
Judgments for United States.......... oseee- 0,610 
Judgments against United States............ . 416 
Dismissea after payment or compromise. ...... 131 


Amount realized from old judgments, 
settlements by compromise, &c....... 
Amount paid through United States At- 
torney, on demand, in cases where no 
actual suit was commenced 


$99,615.53 


i Rate $22,462.23 

D the year 330 American vessels with cargos 
of liquor were seized as rum runners, a8 compared 
with 516 the previous year. Foreign vessels seized 
numbered thirty-three as against thirty-five the 
previous year. ff : 

A table showing the criminal prosecutions under 
the National Prohibition act in Federal Courts for 
the past seven years is printed above. 


ENFORCEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 

Detailed figures of the Federal enforcement of 
the law in the Southern District of New York State, 
Emory R. Buckner, United States Attorney, and 
the Eastern District, William A. De Groot, United 
States Attorney, which together covered the City 
of New York with its environs, for the last four 
fiscal years, are as follows: 

Southern District, covering the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, in New York City and the counties 
up the river to and Pee bs ya 


1925. 1926. 

Prosecutions 
commenced. . . 2207... 3,012.4 13,137... 2,617 

Prosecutions 
terminated... . 1,168 3,707 2,769 3,566 
Pleas of guilty. . 1,052 2,975 2,423 1,845 
Trials by jury .. 39 162. 50 44 
Convictions. ... 1,065 3,044 2,435 1,854 

Acquittals or dis- 

continued..... \ 27 47 21 23 
GOVERNMENT LIQUOR 

Under the 


Vu law any adult can buy a 
single bottle of any liquor, or a gallon of wine, 
government guaranteed, at a fixed price, from a 
government commission store between 9 A. ; 
and 6 P. M. any week day. In any licensed tavern 
he may buy and consume on the premises beer 
by the glass until 10 P. M. There are no bars. 
He may buy, from a i iki béer by the half-dozen 
bottles or have it delivered by the case. A hotel 
May serve es and beers with meals under per- 
mit. There are ninety government stores in the 
province but none in a town that does not wish 
one. In rural communities an individual may 
ssa by mail from the nearest vender and receive 

is 


purchase by mail, All transactions with the. 


23,818 
50,743 


23,818 
$7,577,014 
8 wo.ge ee $4,869,503 ote 
3,187 yrs.| 4,569 yrs.| 5,66) 
1923. 1924. 1925: 
15 220 85 
A 396 228 
Pending 0 2,147 1,452 1,820 
Total of fines... $148,579 $419,699 $262,911 $18. 
Eastern District of New York State, covering Q: 
Kings and Richmond Counties of Greater New York — 


and Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 
1923. 1924. 


Prosecutions 

commenced... 3.005 2,492 
Prosecutions re 

terminated. ... 942 2,828 2,022. 
Pleas of guilty. . 836 1,987 1,785 
Trials by jury .. 71 280 175 
Convictions. ... 853. 2,127 = 1,809 
Acquittals...... 54 140 108 
Nolled or discon- 

tinued _....... 0 0 110 
Quashed....... 0 
Pending June 30 


i 167. 847 —-:1,618 1,5: 

Total of fines... $47,672 $249,108 $318,479 $230,0 

Between Dec. 1, 1925, and Dec. 1, 1926, the 
were begun in, the Southern District of New York — 
1,113 padlock actions; 792 decrees were taken by 
the Government; 321 actions were pending on 
Dec. 1, 1926. 7 

During 1926 there were twenty-six convictions in 
major felony cases arising out of violations of the 
National Prohibition Act. The sentences imposed 
in these cases| aggregate twenty-one years, five — 
months, and the fines $33,150.00. ef 

In. July, 1926, William V. Dwyer, E. C. Cohron 
and seven others were brought to trial for conspiracy 
to violate the National Prohibition Act by awful 
importation of liquor. The evidence offered by the © 
Government tended to show the operation of a 
large fleet of ships and boats. On July 26, 1926, © 
Dwyer and Cohron were convicted. wyer was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of $10,000. Cohron was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of $5,000. _ 

In the case of United States vs. Walker Mercantile 
Company, Charles P. Sakin, Albert Shayne, Louis 
Shayne and Joseph . Friedman, for conspiracy 
to violate the National Prohibition Act by inter- — 
state selling and shipping of liquor, a mail order ~ 
business was involved. After trial was begun defend- __ 
ants pleaded guilty. Sentences imposed: Charles P. 
Sakin, 18 months; Albert Shayne, 12 months, 1 day; } 
Louis Shayne, 12 months, 1 day; Joseph Friedman, } 
12 months, 1 day, suspended. There were two prose- 
cutions and convictions for perjury arising out of 
Grand Jury investigations of alleged violations of 
the National Prohibition Act. Joseph Weber was 
sentenced to 2 years, 6 months; Earl Carroll was 
sentenced to 1 year, 1 day, and to pay a $2,000 
fine; his appeal is pending. j 

United States Attorney Walter G. Winne of New 
Jersey, in his' annual report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, said that there were 925 criminal 
cases begun, of which 682 were liquor violations; 
there were 1,057 convictions, of which 844 were 
for liquor violations; there were $157,608.06 collected 
in fines of which $134,087.06 was for liquor violations. 


CONTROL IN CANADA. ; 
commission stores are for cash, no loitering is al- 
lowed, and the authorities will refuse to sell to 
any one obviously intoxicated or boisterous. 

e Quebec Liquor Commission, L. B. Cordeau, 
President, in its Fol Annual Report covert 
1924-25, reported total sales valued at $17,887,538 
as against $19,812,781 the previous year, The 
volume of sales showed an increase due to growing 
consumption of the lighter grades of liquor. The — 
sale of spirits totaled 718,053 gallons in 1924-25 
as compared with 775,995 in 1923-24, a decrease 
of 7% per cent.; and the sale of wines was 722,022. 
alions in 1924-25, as compared with 631,835 in 
923-24, an increase of 14% per cent. Of the 
gross receipts $17,887,588 in 1924-25, $7.104.378. 


ment and for expenditure on capital ac- 
eaving $461,214 to add to reserve and sur- 


B., } 1 
The figures for four years of government opera- 
on total: Gross sales receipts, $72,611,943: pur-, 
‘of stock and operating expenses, $32,079,025 
| per cent.); Federal taxes, $25,792,888 (35.5 
cent.); net operating profit, $14,740,030 (20.2 

cent.); revenue from permits and seizures, 
177,196; total revenue, $19,317,226; revenue 
' over to provincial government, $17,463,836 
‘per cent.); reserve and surplus, $2,353,390 
per cent.). 
‘While the report for 1925-26 was not available 
Dec. 1, 1926), it is known that the Quebec Liquor 
Commission again contributed over $5,000,000, 

eaching, it is said, one-fifth of the gross revenue 
of the Province, which totaled $27,206,335; provin- 
al ‘expenditures were $25,686,189, leaving a sur- 
lus of $1,520,147, of which $1,000,000 ces to 
he reduction of the provincial debt of $70,000,000. 
e liquor revenue poe increased expendi- 
ae ay SN ae the first three years and for roads 
last two. ‘ 


Under the Canadian Constitution the sale of 
ft por is regulated by provincial, not Federal, au- 
ority. 

Ontario in 1924 gave a majority of 30,000 against 
ernment control of the sale of li In 1925 


Manufacture of home brew on filing of notification, 
17,000 being filed. Whiskey could be had only on 
- physicians’ prescriptions from government venders; 
$5,000,000 annually was paid for liquor under 
prescriptions (which cost from $2 to $3 each). 
Premier G. Howard -Ferguson, Conservative, with 
a fotlowing of two-thirds of the last legislature 
which had eighteen months to run, went to the 


The administration of the Internal Revenue 
narcotic laws under the Director of Prohibition 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue has been at- 
tended with increasing success during the past 
five years. There were 4,300 persons reported by 
agents of this unit during the fiscal year 1920-21 

for violations of the narcotic laws. There were 
10,342. persons so reported during 1925-26. The 
general disposition of the courts has been to impose 
heavy sentences on persons convicted of violating 
the narcotic laws. This has proved to be of great 
assistance in enforcement. 

On May, 26, 1922, the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export-Act was approved, giving the Govern- 
ment new powers to control the importation, expor- 


one years of be. L 
strictions to a p cit by which he r shi 
cure liquor or beer at reasonable cost from gov- 
ernment venders. His victory was overwhelming; 
the Conservatives carried seventy-five seats out of 
112 with some members of the minority parties. 
also pledged to the government control plan. Ali 
the titteen Toronto seats went to the government 
by large majorities. P 

Slx provinces now have systems of government 
sale somewhat similar, and the Atlantic provinces, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, have systems similar to the one just 
discarded by Ontario. ; 

Manitoba went dry in 1216 but gave a decisive - 
vote for government control in 1923. In June, ~ 
1926, the Liquor Commission abolished regula- 
tions permet individuals to buy. direct from 
breweries and assumed entire control of the dis- 
tribution of beer. ° 

Saskatchewan abolished bars in 1915, went 
“bone-dry” in 1917, and turned to government 
contro! in 1924. 

Alberta voted dry in 1915, and for government 
control in 1923. ‘ 

British Columbia went dry in 1916, Dut wet 
and for government control in 1920. 


NORWAY DISCARDS PROHIBITION. 


Norway in 1917 prohibited the importation, 
transportation and sale of spirits and of wine con- 
taining more than 12 per cent. of alcohol. In 1919 
the permanent prohibition of spirits was approved 
in a referendum by a vote of 353,567 to 304,673. 
The government bill for the repeal of prohibition 
was defeated in both Houses in July, 1924. The | 
new government put the question to the voters 
n October, 1926, and the ae of prohibition 
was carried by a vote of 531,425 to 421,292, the 
“wets” having gained 226,752 votes and the ‘‘drys’” 
having lost 67,725 supporters. In Oslo the vote 
was 103,527 against prohibition and 15,552 for it. 

The German Reichstag on May 11, 1926, by a 
vote of 241 to 153, rejected local option. F 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE NARCOTIC ACT. 


tation and transshipment of narcotics. By _ this 
act the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of Commerce ure desig- 
nated as the Federal Narcotics Control Board and 
are charged with the determination of the quan- 
tities of opium and coca leaves which may be admit- 
ted for medicinal uses into the United States. Per- 
mits for the importation and exportation of nar- 
cotics under that act are issued by this board. The 
quantities of narcotics imported and exported have 
been more effectively controlled since the enactment _ 
of this law. : 
A statistical table showing the number of _per- 
sons reported for violation of the narcotic jaws, 
together with the cases tried and convictions and 
acquittals during the past ten years, follows: 


a i ENFORCEMENT OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE NARCOTIC LAWS. 


‘ No. of Viola- 
} _ Fiscal Year. 


Total (10 years.). em we 54,830 


tions Reported.| Cases Tried. | Convictions. 


No. of No. of No. of Percentage oi 
Acquittals. | Convictions. 

604 486 118 80.4 
654 553 101 84.5 
926 857 69 92.5 
1,252 1,119 133 89.3 
1,830 1,692 138 92.4 
335 3,104 231 93.1 
4,434 4,194 240 94.6 
4,417 4,242 175 96 .0 
803 5,600 203 96.5 
6,324 5,120 204 96 .2 
28,579 26,967 1,612 94.4 


Dr. Lawrence Kolb and Pharmacologist A. G. 
Du Mez of the United States Public Health Service 
_ ip an article in Public Health Reports, May 13, 1924, 
- said: : 
“The evidence seems to show that a maximum 
estimate for the number of drug addicts in the 
United States at the present time would be 150,000. 
The estimates based on actual counts and on the 
availabie supplies of narcotics, together-with the 
conditions reported by the physicians interviewed, 
point to about 110,000, which number is believed 
tc be nearly correct. { : 


“The number of aadicts has deéreased steadily 
since 1900. Before this decrease set in there may 
have been 264,000 addicts in this country, 

“From the trend which narcotic addiction in 
this country has taken in recent years as a result 
of the attention given the problem by the medical 
profession and law enforcement officers, it is be- 
lieved that we may confidently look forward to 
the time, not many years distant, when the few 
remaining addicts wiil be persons taking opium 
boop tse a hia anise: pany and acne of the 

y chopathic inquent type, who spen ‘0 

' part of their lives in prisons.””_ ae i 


} 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BAUMES LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


This brief summary and analysis of the recent 
amendments and additions to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure and the Penal Law, enacted by the New 
York State Legislature in 1926 as drawn up by the 
Joint Legislative Committee, headed by Senator 
Caleb Baumes of Orange, and popularly known as 
“The Baumes Laws,” has been prepared for The 
World Almanac by District Attorney Joab H. Banton 
of New York County. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CODE OF 
CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 

The most important changes in criminal practice 
enacted by the Baumes Committee, are those with 
reference to appeals and bail in criminal cases, and 
certain procedure in connection with trials. These 
shall be considered in that order. 

1. Heretofore, under §§517, 519 and 520 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, an appeal by a de- 
fendant from a judgment of conviction in the Court 
of Special Sessions of the City of New York, the 
Court of General Sessions of the County of New 
York, the Supreme Court, or a County Court out- 
side of New York City, might be tdken by the 
defendant to the Appellate Division as a, matter of 
right; and from an order of the Appellate Division 
affirming a judgment of conviction, to the Court of 
Appeals, also as a matter of right. This practice 
obtained in cases other than those in which the 
death penalty was involved, in which case the appeal 
was taken from the Court in which the conviction 
was had, direct to the Court of Appeals. 

By an amendment to §520 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure (Chapter 465,- Laws 1926, effective 
July 1, 1926), after an affirmance of a judgment of 
conviction in the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, an appeal to the Court of Appeals is no longer 
a matter of right, but may be taken now only when 
a Judge of the Court of Appeals, or a Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
Department in which such conviction was had, 
certifies that a question of law is involved which 
ought to be reviewed by the Court of Appeals, 

This is a very practical amendment to the law, 
as it aims to eliminate appeals without merit, and 
which are designed only to accomplish a delay in 
the execution of the sentence of the trial court after 
conviction, p 

§§529, 534, 535, 536 and 536a, which concern the 
granting of stays of execution, and the admission 
to bail of the defendant pending an appeal, and the 
bringing on for argument of appeals, and the dis- 
missal of appeals, have been amended in certain 
important respects. 

§527, 528 and 529 relate to the issuance of the 
so-called certificates of reasonable doubt. A certif- 
icate of reasonable doubt is a certificate made by a 
Judge having power to issue one, as prescribed in 
the sections just enumerated, to the effect that there 
is a reasonable doubt that the judgment of con- 
viction will be sustained upon appeal. On account 
of this reasonable doubt, and, upon the granting 
of the certificate, a stay of the execution of the 
sentence is had, and the defendant is admitted to 
bail pending the appeal. The evils of this practice, 
which the recent amendments were designed to 
eliminate, were found in the almost universal habit 
of attorneys for defendants, who had secured liberty 
for their clients under bail pending appeal, to delay 
perfecting the appeals, and having them determined. 
Where a certificate of reasonable doubt was denied, 
or no application for one was made, the defendant, 
after conviction, proceeded upon the service of his 
sentence. If he were in jail, it was more than likely 
that his attorney would lose no time in perfecting 
and arguing his appeal in the higher court, for, if 
there was any chance of the reversal of the judgment 
of conviction, as long as the appeal was delayed, the 
longer the defendant languished in confinement. 
Under the amendments of the Baumes Committee 
to the sections of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
above enumerated, after a certificate of reasonable 
doubt is granted, and the defendant admitted to 
bail, his appeal must be argued or submitted to the 
Appellate Court within ninety days after the grant- 
ing of the certificate; and, if it is not, the defendant 
is reauired to surrender himself in execution of the 
judgment of convicrion. unless the time for perfect- 
ing and arguing the appeal is extended by the Appel- 
late Court. Under the former practice, if the time 
for ‘bringing the appeal on for argument” (which 
did not mean the actual argument and disposition 
of the appeal) had expired, the District Attorney 
was required to make a formal application to vacate 
the certificate of reasonable doubt. Under the new 


‘in line with the idea of shortenin; 


practice, as found specifically in §529 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure as amended, if upon the 
expiration of a definite period; viz, ninety days 
after the issuance of the certificate of reasonable 
doubt, the appeal is not merely ‘“‘brought on for 
argument,’’ but shall have been argued or submitted, 
the surrender of the defendant in execution of the 
judgment of conviction is automatic, and no applica- 
tion of the District Attorney to vacate the certificate 
is required, This change in practice was also aimed 
to eliminate delays in the disposition of appeals. 
It has often been thought, by those who have been 
seeking the ways and means of preventing crime, 
that an inordinate amount of time under our prac- 
tice is allowed to elapse between the commission of 
the crime and the actual service of the sentence by 
the criminal, and that the thought of immediate 
(comparatively speaking) punishment might be a 
deterrent to those who would violate our penal 
statutes; furthermore, that the granting of liberty 
under bail, by a certificate of reasonable doubt, to 
one convicted of crime should be restricted to the 
greatest degree, but still with regard to the rights cf 
those few, who might have been improperly con- 
victed and whose incarceration after convicticn, and 
before an Appellate Court might reasonably reverse 
the conviction, would work an injustice. 

Formerly, under §521 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, an appeal in a criminal case was allowed 
within one year after the judgment of conviction 
was rendered. By an amendment proposed by 
the Baumes Committee, the time for such an appeal 
has been reduced to thirty days. This change is also 
the time be- 
tween the conviction and the actual service of the 
sentence. . 

§518 of the Code of Criminal Procedure specifies 
in what cases appeals may be taken by the People. 
Such appeals may be taken (1) upon a judgment 
for the defendant on a demurrer to the indictment, 
(2) on an order in Court arresting the judgment, 
and (3) [which is new and enacted upon the 
recommendation _of the Baumes Committee] upon 
an order of the Court granting a motion made upon 
the minutes of the Grand Jury, dismissing an in- 
dictment. 

The indictment is commonly known as an accusa- 
tion in writing found by the Grand Jury of the 
County in which the alleged crime was committed, 
and its purpose is to apprise the accused of the 
charge against him. A demurrer to an indictment 
is 2 move on the part of the accused to have the in- 
dictment dismissed upon the ground that it does not 
allege facts which describe a crime. : 

Subdivision 3—the new addition to this sectlon— 
gives the District Attorney another opportunity to 
sustain and proceed upon the indictment, 

2, Perhaps the most drastic, and, at the same 
time, most salutary amendments to the Code of 
Criminal Procedure proposed by the Baumes Com- 
mittee, are those relating to the admission to bail 
before trial of those accused of crime. Under §§552 
and 553, of the Code of Criminal Procedure, until 
recently amended, the defendant could be admitted 
to bail only by a Justice of the Supreme Court or 
by a Judge of the Court of General Sessions, where 
he was charged with a crime punishable with death, 
or with the infliction of a probably fatal injury upon 
another, and under such) circumstances as that, if 
death ensued, the crime would be murder. It is to 
be noted that in the cases just enumerated, City 
Magistrates had no power to admit the defendant 
to bail. If the charge was for any crime other than 
murder, the defendant might be admitted to bail 
before conviction by the Judges above mentioned 
and also by City Magistrates, as a matter of right 
ip misdemeanor cases, and as a matter of discretion 
in all other cases. By amendment to §552, City 
Magistrates still! have no authority to admit a 
defendant to bail who is arraigned upon a charge 
of murder in the first degree, or with a crime based 
upon the infliction cf a probably fatal injury upon 
another, under such circumstances that if death 
ensued the crime would be murder. The power 
of City Magistrates to fix bail in certain other 
cases, which was formerly given to them under 
§553 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, is now 
definitely removed by a new subdivision to §552, 
which provides that a defendant cannot be admitted 
to bail either before or after indictment, except by 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, or a Judge of the 
Court of General Sessions, or Judge of the County 
Court where the defendant is charged, when he 
is charged with a felony, or with certain misdemean- 
ors as specified in the new subdivision. In other 
words, City Magistrates now may not admit a ae- 
fendant to bail who is arraigned before them, charged 
with felony, nor may they admit a defendant to 
bail who is charged witb certain misdemeanors, 
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(formerly bailable as a matter of right) where it 
appears from the defendant’s fingerprints or other- 
wise that there is reason to believe that he has 
either -(a) been previously convicted within the 
State of a felony, or of a crime under the laws of 
another State, government or country, which if 
committed within this State would be a felony, or 
(b) has been twice so convicted of any one of such 
misdemeanors or offenses, or any two of them. 
These misdemeanors over which City Magistrates 
have no jurisdiction in the matter of fixing bail, 
are those which ordinarily are connected and asso- 
ciated with the so-called crimes of violence, namely, 
the misdemeanors of illegally using, carrying or pos- 
sessing a pistol or other dangerous weapons (i.e., 
those described in Penal Law §1897), making or 
possessing burglar’s instruments; buying or receiv- 
ing stolen property; unlawful entry of a building; 
aiding escape from prison; and picking pockets, 
and unlawfully possessing or distributing habit- 
forming narcotic drugs. 

In order to make these last provisions workable, 
a new section (§552-a) has been added to the Code 
of Criminal Procedure. This section provides that 
no person charged with a felony, or with any of the 
misdemeanors heretofore immediately specified, 
shall be admitted to bail until his fingerprints shall 
be taken to ascertain whether he has previously 
been convicted of crime, and the record of any 
such previous conviction searched for by the peace 
officer having, the defendant in charge, and after 
ascertained submitted to the Judge or Magistrate 
before whom the application for bail is made. 

These new enactments with reference to bail 
were brought about by a popular demand for tight- 
ening of the bail laws, so as to prevent or eliminate 
as far as possible the danger to the public of the 
presence at large of known and habitual criminals, 
who are charged with crimes of a more serious 
nature, For a time, it became only too apparent 
that gunmen and burglars were committing their 
depredations while out on bail, awaiting trial upon 
other charges. The difficulty, and oftentimes im- 
practicability of ascertaining a defendant’s past 
record when arraigned before a Sik Magistrate, 
and the failure of any provision in the law for having 
the defendant’s fingerprints taken before con- 
viction, resulted in the release at liberty upon bail 
of criminals of long record, whose bail might even 
have been refused in the then existing discretion 
of a City Magistrate had his record been known. 
While admission to bail is constitutionally a matter 
of right, yet under the new regulations just dis- 
cussed, the so-called ‘‘easy’”’ bail will be to a great 
extent eliminated. . 

yy a new section of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (§554-c), added upon the recommendation 
of the Baumes Committee, every person, firm or 
corporation, giving bail in a criminal case, shall 
file with the bail bond, or other deposit for bail, 
an affidavit setting forth in detail the indemnity 
agreement, and, furthermore, no action to enforce 
any indemnity agreement other than described in 
the affidavit may be maintained. The section also 
provides that any wilful misstatement in such 
affidavit shall be punishable as perjury. The pur- 
pose of this new section is to have revealed the 
collateral or indemnity of the surety, as it is not 
improbable in some cases that the surety’s col- 
Jateral might be the stolen articles. 

After bail of a defendant is forfeited, due to his 
default or non-appearance at the time and place 
specified in the undertaking for bail, it is the duty 
of the District Attorney of New York County, 
under authority granted him by law, to proceed 
to enter judgment against the surety and to col- 
lect the same. Heretofore no time was specified 
in which the District Attorney was so to proceed 
after the forfeiture. By an amendment to §595 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, promulgated 
by the Baumes Committee, the District Attorney 
must proceed to enter and collect the judgment 
against the surety within sixty days after the for- 
feiture of bail. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the remission of the forfeiture of bail in §§597-598. 
It sometimes happens that after bail is forfeited 
because of the non-appearance of the defendant, 
under the terms of the bail bond, the defendant 
Subsequently appears and is put to trial, in which 
case it is conceivable that the People bave suffered 
no impairment of rights due to the forfeiture, and 
the law, therefore, provides that the forfeiture 
may be remitted upon such terms as are just, Until 
a recent amendment to the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (§598) no time was specified in which an 
application by the surety for the remission of the 
forfeiture of Dail might be made. By a new amend- 
ment, promulgated by the Baumes Committee 
and now in effect, such application must be made 
within one year after the forfeiture. The new enact- 
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ments covering forfeiture of bail are not as significant 
as those which relate to the fixing cf bail; never- 
theless, they are designed to have this effect; namely, 
that individuals and surety companies wil! be less 
likely to furnish bail for notorious criminals, or those 
who are apt to default, now that the chances that 
the sureties will have to pay a judgment entered 
upon a forfeiture of bail are more certain. 

3. Two changes in the law with respect to trials 
are noteworthy: 

Section 391 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
formerly provided that when two or more defendants 
are jointly indicted for a felony, any defendant requir- 
ing it must be tried separately. This section, as 
now amended upon recommendation of the Baumes 
Committee, provides that defendants jointly in- 
dicted may be tried separately or jointly in the 
discretion of the Court, It has happened in the 
past that separate trials of defendants jointly in- 
dicted have resulted in miscarriages of justice and 
useless waste of money and time. One case in 
New York County consumed eighteen months, 
under the old Jaw. Under the amendment all 
defendants can be tried in less than eighteen days, 
In other cases witnesses have left the State, after 
the trial of the first defendant. In many ways time 
will be saved and the interests of justice served by 
trying defendants jointly. Now it is within the 
power of the Court to order that all defendants 
jointly indicted be tried at the same time, and it 
is not a matter of choice with the defendants. 

Section 388 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
which prescribes the order in which a trial proceeds, 
provided formerly that the District Attorney must 
follow his opening address to the jury with evidence 
on behalf of the People, and that thereafter the 
defendant or his counsel may then proceed with his 
defense, if any, including the opening address to 
the jury. This section as now amended, upon 
recommendation of the Baumes Committee, provides 
that the opening address of the defendant, if any, 
must follow immediately after the opening address 
of the District Attorney, before any evidence is 
offered on either side. The defendant's cefense, 
under the new law, is stated before the District 
Attorney offers any evidence, and, also, informs the 
District Attorney upon what facts and proof the 
defendant intends to seek a verdict of acquittal. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE PENAL LAW. 


Several important and significant amendments 
and additions have been made to the Penal Law, 
Among these may be noted the following: 

(1) Formerly the punishment for first degree 
burglary could not be less than ten years, whiie the 
punishment for first degree robbery could be any- 
thing from twenty years down to a nominal term. 
By ‘recent amendments to §407 and §2125 of the 
Penal Law, the punishment for burglary and rob- 
bery are made the same, namely: Not less than 
fifteen years. The punishment for the two crimes 
is, therefore, equalized. 

(2) In the matter of increasing penalties, a new 
section (§1944) has been added to the Penal Law. 
This provides for increased punishment where a 
felony is committed by a person while armed with 
a& dangerous weapopr such as a pistol, bludgeon, 
blackjack, ete. The section provides that when a 
felony is committed while so armed, the punish- 
ment for such felony as prescribed in the Penal 
Law shall be increased by imprisonment in State 
Prison for not less than five nor more than ten years; 
upon a second conviction for a felony so committed, 
the increased penalty may be from ten to fifteen 
years; and upon a third conviction, from fifteen to 
twenty-tive years; and upon a fourth conviction of 
the vommission of a felony while armed, the de- 
fendant may be sentenced to State Prison for life, 
or not less than twenty-five years, in the discretion 
of the Court. No person so convicted can be put 
upon probation, or have the’ execution of his sen- 
tence suspenaed. This latter provision is designed 
to eliminate the evils of the parole system in so fat 
as crimes of violence are concerned. 

In the matter of increased sentences the work of 
the Baumes Committee also resulted in an amend- 
ment to §1942 of the Penal Law, which refers to 
punishment for the fourth conviction of a felony 
and the addition of the new §1943. 

§1942 formerly provided, and still provides, that 
@ person who, after having been three times con- 
victed of a felony, commits a felony within this 
State, shall be sentenced upon his conviction of 
such fourth offense to be imprisoned in a State 
Prison for the term of his natural life. 

§1942 formerly provided that a defendant so 
sentenced might have the benefit of commutation 
for good conduct, and become the subject of parole. 
This latter provision, however, has heen struck 
from the section as it now reads; so that, if'a de- 
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fendant is convicted of a felony after three previous | 
convicticns, his sentence to life imprisonment 
Means nothing less than life imprisonment. 

§1942 also provides that a person so sentenced to 
life imprisonment as a fourth offender need not 
have indicted and convicted as a previous 
offender in order to receive the increased punish- 
ment. Until recently, in order to impose upon a 
defendant convicted of a felony the increased 
penalty, where he had been convicted upon a pre- 
vious occasion, or occasions, of a felony or felonies, 
it was necessary to allege the prior crimes in the 
indictment and prove them as any other fact in 
the case. §1943 of the Penal Law, newly added, 
on recommendation of the Baumes Committee, 
provides that if, after the conviction or sentence, 
the fact of a defendant's prior conviction of a felony 

mes known, the District Attorney must file 
an information—in other words, a charge in writ- 
ing setting forth the previous conviction or con- 
victions—whereupon the Court in which the latest 
conviction was had shall cause the defendant to 
be brought before it for the purpose of re-sentencing 
and imposing the greater sentence as provided by 
law for second, third and fourth offenders. 

If the defendant desires to contest the evidence 
of the previous conviction, he is entitled to have a 
jury try the issue. The effect of this new section 
simply is that a person convicted of a felony may 
how be given the increased penalty for prior offenses 
(felonies) any time before or after sentenee, whereas 
before it was necessary to allege and prove the 
prior crimes at the trial. Under the law as it is at 
pregeat. if a man is convicted of a felony, and after 

e to serve his sentence it is discovered that 
upon a previous occasion or occasions he had been 
convicted of a felony, it is not only within the power 
but it is the duty of the District Attorney to present 
an information to the Court for the purpose of re- 
sentencing, taking into consideration the prior con- 
victions which had not been known at the time 
of the trial. The practical effect of this new section 
is that dangerous and habitual criminals may be 
kept. in jail for a greater length of time than they 
could have formerly, thereby reduciag the menace 
to the community from this source to the extent 
described. 

4. One further amendment to the Penal Law 
may be noted. Until recently the crime of receiving 
apoio property was a felony where the value of 
the property received was more than fifty dollars, 
and was known as receiving stolen property in the 
first. degree; where the stolen property was valued 
at fifty dollars or less, the crime was known as 
receiving stolen property in the second degree, and 
was designated as a misdemeanor. The amend- 
ment to $1308 of the Penal Law, with reference to 


Teceiving stolen property, now makes the receipt 
of stolen property a felony no matter what the 
value of the property may be. It has been said 
with more than a grain of truth that so far as cer- 
tain. commodities are concerned there would be 
no thieves if there were no receivers. The readiness 
with which stolen property may be disposed of is 
no doubt an incentive to steal. The conviction 
of receivers of stolen property is probably more 
important than the conviction of the thieves them- 
selves. Making the receipt of stolen property a 
felony under all circumstances is, therefore, salutary. 

$1915 of the Penal Law, a new section, requires 
that every physician attending or treating a person 
for a bullet or gunshot wound or powder burn or 
an injury arising therefrom shall at once report the 
case to the police authorities, and where treatment 
is given in a hospital or other institution, the person 
in charge shall make such report. A failure to so 
Teport is made a misdemeanor. 

It is apparent that such reports to the police will be 
@ very great aid in the detection of persons who in 
the commission of crimes are wounded and escape. 
Heretofore, such information rarely came to the 
attention of the police authorities. A physician 
can no longer refuse to give such information upon 
the ground that it is a privileged communication. 

The Prison Law was amended by adding a new 
section (§25), creating a Central Bureau of Criminal 
Identification of the State of New York, under the 
direction and control of the Superintendent of 
State Prisons, Not only will the Bertillon and 
fingerprint photographic records be kept of all felons 
but also of those persons convicted of certain mis- 
demeanors, and of those convicted of violating the 
military, naval or criminal laws of the United States 
of America. 

Files covering modus operandi system of identifi- 
cation—that is, ‘the peculiar methods employed by 
criminals in following their criminal specialties— 
will also be kept, Whenever procurable, this bureau 
will have recordy of all well-known and habitual 
criminals. $ 

A further change of note in the Prison Law was 
the repealing of. §211-b. The section held that 
except upon a conviction for murder a life sentence 
coula be construed as an indeterminate sentence 
of ten years and permitting the convict to be subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Parole Board at the ex- 
pane of ten years. Further amendments to the 

mn Law permit the Parole Board to use its 

oD ade in releasing convicts and permit the 

oard to take into consideration the criminal history 

of the convict. and not only his conduct while in 

prison, and require the convict in State Prison to 

serve the full minimum term imposed by the Court 
before being subject to parole. 


NATIONAL CRIME COMMISSION. 


The National Crime Commission was organized 
by public-spirited citizens in the summer of 1925. 
Assembiyman F. Trubee Davison of New York was 
selected as Chairman and executive offices estab- 
Hshed at No. 120 Broadway, New York City, with 
a statistical and research bureau attached. The 
other members of the Executive Committee are: 

Dr. E. A, Alderman, President of the University 
of Virginia; Newton D. Baker, former Secretary 
of War; Richard Washburn Child, former Am- 
bassador to Italy; Mrs. Ethel Roosevelt Derby; 
Hugh Frayne, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Herbert S:. Hadley, Chancellor of 
Washington University and former Governor of 
Missouri; Charles Evans Hughes, former Secretary 
of State; Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of 
Illinois; Franklin D. Roosevelt, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy; Chester H. Rowell of Cali- 
fornia, member of the Railroad Commission; Gen. 
James A. Drain; Gen. Samuel McRoberts, Trea- 
surer, and Charles Sabin, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. 

Chairmen of subcommittees are: Mr. Baker, 
Social, Educational and Industrial Conditions Af- 
fecti Crime; t, Child, Local Organization; 
Mra. ‘Derby, Medical and Expert Testimony; Mr. 
Hadley, Legal Procedure, Prosecution anc Judicial 
Administration; Mr. sevelt, Education 
and Standards of Professional Conduct, Pardons, 
Probation, Penal Laws and Institutional Correc- 
‘tions; Mr. Rowell, Police. 

The commission announced that: 


period. The National Crime m~ 

mission dedicates its services to stimulate public 
interest and action in the pes he ety of respect 
for the authority of the State in the performance 
of its fundamental duty of protecting the persons 

property of its citizens. 

“It expressly disclaims any purpose to take from 
the authorities of the Federal Government, States, 


municipalities, communities or citizenship the re- 
sponsibility which rests squarely upon their shoulders. 
It will urge that organized public spirit and citizen- 
ship shall act as an auxiliary and stimulant to 
public authority. It will conceive one of its primary 
purposes to be to awaken public opinion, and it 
will make available facts upon which intelligent 
and assured conclusions and decisive action can 
be accepted and undertaken. 

“It will assist in the creation of local crime com- 
missions. As a central body it not only hopes to 
keep alive a national vigilance and to unify opinion 
but will attempt to obtain standardization of 
criminal statistics, current information, better 
methods of criminal identification and the general 
improvement of police, criminal procedure and 

nal results. The Crime Commission. is not to 

e the instrument of any particular theory of cause 
of crime or punishment for crime,” 

Out of the forty-eight States, only fifteen make 
any pretense of securing crime statistics. New 
Hampshire was the first State to appoint a State 
Crime Commission, doing so in May, 1926. 

Chief Justice Taft has said: ‘“‘The administration 
of criminal law in the United States Is a disgrace 
to civilization. ‘The trial of a criminal seems like a 
game of chance, with all the chances in favor of the 
criminal, and if he. escapes, he seems to have the 
Sympathy of 4 Aporsing public.” 

Charles E. hes, in his recent address as 
President of the American Bar Association, said: 

“We have a shocking prevalence of crime, and of 
crimes of violence, infractions of the plainest re- 
quirements of civilized society about which there is 
no debate. Our capacity to protect life itself is in 
uestion, There is a manifest failure to secure 
through an adequate administration of our criminal 
laws and pppronl ae punishment of crimes, the 
deterrent effects which are in large part the object 
of these laws. * * * Lawyers are largely respon- 
sible, I fear, for the lowering of the standards of 
justice, by seeking, if not demanding, an inordinate 
atitude, especially in sensational cases.” 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION’S REPORT ON CHINA. 


The joint report of the International Commission 
-on Extraterritoriality in China, of which Silas H. 
Strawn, the American Commissioner, was Chair- 
man, was made public by the State Department, 
Noy. 28, 1926. 

The powers represented on the commission were 
Belgium, the British Empire, France, Denmark, 
Italy, Japan, Holland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden and the United States. All signed the report. 
The commission was appointed under authority of 
the Washington Arms Conference to investigate 
the present practice of extraterritoriality in China, 
her laws, judicial system and methods of judicial 
administratioa, with a view to making recommenda- 
tions to the powers. Dr. Wang Chung-Hui, the 
Chinese Commissioner, subscribed to the general 
recommendations of the report, but reserved his 
approval of some of its statements relative to extra- 
territoriality and judicial methods in China. 

The commission emphasized these points: 

First—The reins of government have fallen into 
the hands of military leaders who, by virtue of their 
powerful position, can assume at will administra- 
tive, legislative and judicial functions, thus tending 
to obliterate the line of demarcation between the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government. 

Second—The Government Treasury has been 
depleted to such an extent that funds are at times 
plmme with which to pay the judicial and police 
officials. 

Third—The uniformity of the legal ana judicial 
systems is being impaired because of the independent 
laws and courts established in areas which do not 
recognize the Central Government. . 

Fourth—The extension and protettion of the new 
legal and judicial systems are being retarded. 

One of the chief factors which militate against 
the normal administration of justice in China to-day, 
the report declared, is the interference with the 
departments. of civil government by the military 
leaders. These leaders, possessing as they do their 
own armies engaged in constant warfare, exercise 
almost unrestrained authority over the lives, liberty 
and property of the people in the areas which happen 
for the time being to be within their control. This 
authority includes the power to control, directly 
or indirectly if they so desire, official appointments 
in the civil administration, both of the national and 
provincial Governments, with the exception of 
certain services, such ‘aS the customs administra- 
tion, in which there is a large measure of foreign 
direction. 

The basic recommendations of the joint report are: 

I. The administration cf justice with respect 
to civilian population in China must be entrusted 
to a judiciary which, shall be effectively protected 
against any unwarranted interference by the Exec- 
utive or other branches of the Government, whether 
civil or military. 

II. The Chinese Government should adopt the 
following program for the improvement of the 
existing legal, judicial and prison systems of China. 
(1) It should consider those parts, of the report, 

relating to the laws and to the judicial, police and 

prison systems, with a view to making such amend- 
ments and taking such action as may be necessary 
to meet observations there made. 

(2) It should complete and put into force the fol- 
lowing laws: 

Civil code, Commercial code (including nego- 

tiable instruments law, maritime law and insur- 

ance law); Revised criminal code; Banking law; 

Bankruptcy law; Patent law; Land expropria- 

tion law; and law concerning notaries public. 

(3) It should establish and maintain a uniform 
system for the regular enactment, promulgation, 
rescission of laws, so that there may be no un- 
certainty as to the laws of China. 

(4) It should extend the system of modern courts, 
Modern prisons and modern detention houses 
with a view to the elimination of the magistrates’ 
Mon te and of the old-style prisons and detention 

ouses. 

(5) It should make adequate financial provision 
for the maintenance of courts, detention houses 
and prisons and their personnel. 

Ill. It is suggested that, prior to the reasonable 
compliance with all the recommendations above 
mentioned but after the principal items thereof 
have been carried out, the powers concerned, if so 
desired by the Chinese Government, might consider 
the abolition of extraterritoriality, according to 
such progressive scheme (whether geographical, 
partial or otherwise) as may be agreed upon. 


IV. Pending the abolition of Past oallie ae ot 
the Governments of the powers concerned sho d 
consider this report with a view to meeting the 
observations there made, and, with the co-operation 
of the Chinese Government wherever necessary, 
should make certain modifications in the existing 
systems and practice of extraterritoriality. 

The Commission goes on to suggest that the powers 
administer in their extraterritorial courts ‘‘such’ 
laws and regulations of China as thoy may deem it 
proper to adopt,” and that pending the abolition 
of extraterritoriality ‘‘the nationals of the powers 
concerned should be required to pay such taxes as 
may be prescribed in laws and regulations duly pro- 
iaiilgaten by the competent authorities of the Chinese 
Government and recognized by the powers con- 
cerned as applicable to their nationals.” 

The exodus to places of safety of civil officials 
appointed by one military party from an area, the 
capital included, which has just been taken over 
by their opponents is a matter of common occur- 


rence. 

The military interference with the civil adminis- 
tration extends to the judiciary, so that the inde- 
pendence of this branch of the Government is en- 
dangered. Irregularities in this respect usually 
occur under the guise of the application of martial 
law which, however, is declared without regard to 
the legal provisions on the subject. In other in- 
stances there is simply an open assumption of au- 
thority. Another important factor is the control 
by the military of the finances of the Government, 
so that the courts are dependent upon the military 
for their financial support. 

By virtue of the Chinese law itself the legal posi- 
tion of the military renders them immune from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, while their 
power in fact often renders them immune froni all 
courts. This immunity is liable to be extended to 
the friends of the military and to the commercial 
firms and organizations in which they are interested. 

Ample evidence of the foregoing is brought out 
by the fact that the military are constantly com- 
mitting crimes which go unpunished, for it is gerer- 
ally difficult for aggreived civilians to obtain any 
redress from military authorities commanding their 
own armies when such redress must be sought in 
military courts controlled by these authorities, 

From a legal point of view, the commission finds, 
China as a republic is functioning without an effec- 
tive Constitution, three Constitutions having at 
various times been in effect, the last of which was 
Set aside by the Provisional Government existing 
in October, 1924. During the first few years of the 
republic, the government organization was ‘‘fairly 
Stable,” but for the past ten years there had been 
“increasing disorder’? with a corresponding decrease 
in the authority of the Central Government coupled 
with an assumption of power by the provincial 
authorities. The Provisional Government at Peking 
ceased to function April 10, 1926. 

Criticism is not leveled at China alone. The 
commission also arraigns some of the methods prac- 
ticed by the powers themselves in the exercise of 
extraterritoriality. 

The commission points to the multiplicity of 
:courts and diversity of laws as among the ‘“anoma- 
lies’ of the existing system of extraterritoriality. 
It asserts that extraterritoriality courts of a par- 
ticular nation have no jurisdiction over an alien 
plaintiff or witness, and several courts of several 
nationalities become involved when aliens of dif- 
ferent nationalities are joined in a crime or suit. 
Trials. before Consular Judges are condemned as 
unsatisfactory because of their ‘lack of legal and 
judicial training and the conflicting nature of their 
administrative and judiciai duties.’ 

A further difficulty was found in the fact that 
under most of the systems of extraterritoriality in 
China, appeals from the judgments of the foreign 
courts must be taken to the courts beyond the 
territorial limits of China, a situation which is de- 
clared to be ‘‘obviously unfair to Chinese litigants 
and ‘sometimes inconvenient for foreigners.’ 

The commission found that under this stem 
“foreigners are immune from the operation of Chinese 
regulations inasmuch as the courts of the several 
pone in China apply to their nationals the same 
aws as those in force within their territorial limits, 
with or without modifications.” 

Dr. Wang Chung-Hui was Minister of Justice 
in the Provisional Government that went out of 
power in April. He was eaucated at Yale, class of 
1904, was China’s chief delegate to the League of 
Nations Assembly in 1921, a delegate to the Washing- 
ton Arms Conference and returned to China to be- 
come eile Premier in 1922.. The following year 
he went to. The Hague and served on the International 
Tribunal until 1925. ‘ 
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The ninth British Imperial Conference met in 
London Oct. 19, 1926. Participating were the 
Premiers of ajl the self-governing Dominions and 
President Wm. T. Cosgrave of the Irish Free State. 
The Maharaja Dhijara Dahadur of Burdwan and 
Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India, also. 
took part. 

The Inter-Imperial Relations Committee, of which 
the Earl of Balfour was chairman, issued on Nov. 
20 a report on the relations of the Dominions 
to the British Empire, to Great Britain, and to 
each other. In essential parts it said: 

The committee are of the opinion that nothing 
would be gained by attempting to lay down a Con- 
stitution for the British Empire. Its widely scat- 
tered parts have very different characteristics, very 
different. histories and are at very different stages 
of evolution, while considered as a whole it defies 
classification and bears no real resemblance to any 
other political organization which now exists or has 
ever yet been tried. There is, however, one ost 
important element in it which from a strictly con- 
stitutional point of view has now as regards all vital 
matters reached its full development—we refer to 
the group of self-governing communities composed 
of Great Britain and the Dominions, 

Their position and mutual relation may be readily 
defined. They are autonomous communities with- 
in the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The rapid evolution of the oversea dominions 
during the last fifty years has involved many com- 
plicated adjustments of old political machinery to 
changing conditions. The tendency toward 
equality of status was both right and inevitable. 
Geographical and other conditions made this im- 
possible of attainment by way of federation. 

The only alternative was by way of autonomy 
and along this road it has been steadily sought. 
Every self-governing member of the empire is mas- 
ter of its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it 
is subject to no more compulsion whatever. 

The British Empire depends essentially if not 
formally on positive ideals. Free institutions are 


its lifeblood; free co-operation is its instrument. | 


Peace, security and progress are among its objects. 
Aspects of all these great themes have been discussed 
at the present conference. Excellent results have 
been thereby obtained, and though every dominion 
is now and must always remain the sole judge of the 
nature and extent of its co-operation, no common 
cause will, in our opinion, be thereby imperiled. 

Equality of status so far as Britain and the 
dominions are concerned is the root principle govern- 
ing our inter-imperial relations. But principles of 
equality and similarity appropriate to the status 
do not universally extend to the function. Here 
we require something more than immutable dogmas. 

¥or example, to deal with questions of diplomacy 
and questions of defense we require also flexible 
machinery—machinery which can from time to 
time be adapted to the changing circumstances of 
the world. 

SPECIAL POSITION OF INDIA. 

It will be noted that in previous paragraphs we 
have made no mention of India. Our reason for 
limiting their scope to Great Britain and the Domin- 
jons is that the poriiion of India in the empire. is 
or onde defined by the Government of India act 
of 1919. 

We would, nevertheless, recall that by resolution 
of the Imperial War Conference in 1917 due recogni- 
tion was given to the important position held by 
India in the British Commonwealth. 

TITLE OF HIS MAJESTY. 

The title of His Majesty the King is of special 
importance and concern to all parts of His M ajesty's 
dominions. Twice’ within the last fifty years has 
the royal title been altered to suit changed conditions 
and constitutional developments. 

The present title, which is that proclaimed under 
Royal Titles act of 1901, is as follows: 

“George V., by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, Defender 
of Faith, Emperor of India.” ; 

It has been recognized that this form of title 
hardly accorded with the altered state of affairs 
arising from the establishment of the Irish Free 
State as a dominion. 

We are unanimously of the opipion that a slight 
change is desirable and we recommend that, subject 
to His Majesty’s approval, necessary legislative 
action should be taken to secure that His Majesty's 
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title should henceforth be: ‘‘George V., by the Grace 
of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions Beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India.” 

We proceeded to consider whether it was desirable . 
formally to place on record a definition of the position 
held by the Governor General as His Majesty's rep- 
resentative in the dominions. That position, though 
now generally well recognized, undoubtedly repre- 
sents a development from an earlier stage, when the 
Governor General was appointed solely on advice of 
His Majesty’s Ministers in London and acted also 
as their representative. ’ 

The Governor of Newfoundland is in the same 
Position as the Governor General of a Dominion. 

In our opinion, it is essential, in consequence: of 
the equality of the status existing among the mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations, that 
the Governor General of a Dominion is a represen- 
tative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects 
the same position in relation to the administration 
of puolic affairs in a Dominion as is held by His Ma- 
jesty the King of Great Britain, ana that he is not 
a representative or agent of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain or of any department of that 
Government. 

It seemed to us to follow that the practice whereby 
the Governor General of a Dominion is the formal 
official channel of communication between His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Great Britain and his Govern- 
ments in his Dominions might be regarded as no 
longer wholly in accordance with the constitutional 
position of the Governor General. 

It was thought that the recognized official channel 
of communication should be, in the future, between 
Government and’ Government direct. The repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain readily recognized that 
the existing procedure might be open to criticism 
and accepted the proposed change in principle in 
relation to any-of the Dominions which desired it. 
The details were left for settlement as soon as possible 
after the conference had completed its work, but it 
was recognized by the committee as an: essential 
feature of any change or development in the channels 
of communication that the Governor General should 
be quppned with copies of all documents of importance 
and general should be he as fully informed as 
is His Majesty the King in Great Britain of Cabinet 
business and public affairs. . 


OPERATIONS OF DOMINION LEGISLATION. 


Our attention was also called. to various points 
in connection with the operation of Dominion legis- 
lation which, it was suggested, required clarification. 
The particular points inolved were: z 
(A)—The present practice under which the acts 
of the Dominion Parliament are sent each year to 
London, and it is intimated through the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs that ‘His Majesty 
won't be advised to exercise his powers of disallow- 
ance’ with regard to them. d 

(B)—The reservation of Dominion legislation _in 
certain circumstances for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure, which is signified on advice 
tendered by His Majesty’s Government in Great 


tain. 

(C)—The difference between the legislative com- 
od sai Pd of the Parliament at Westminster and the 

ominion Parliaments in that acts passed by the 
latter operate as a general rule only within the 
territorial area of the Dominion concerned. 

(D)—The operation of legislation passed by Parlia- 
ment at Westminster in relation to the Dominions. 
In this connection special attention was called to 
such statutes as the Colonial Laws Validity act. 
It was suggested that in the future uniformity of 
legislation as between Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions could bést be secured oy the enactment of re- 
ciprocal statutes, based upon consultation and 
agreement, : 

On the questions raised with regard to dis- 
allowance apd reservation of Dominion legislation, 
it was explained by the Irish Free State representa- 
tives that they desired to elucidate constitutional 

ractice in relation to Canada, since it was provided 
y article 2 of the articles of agreement for the 
treaty of 1921 that, ‘‘The position of the Irish Free 
State in relation to the Imperial Parliament and 
Government and otherwise shall be that of the 
Dominion of Canada.” 

On this point we propose that it should be placed 
on record that apart from the provisions, embodied 
in the constitutions or in specific statutes expressly 
providing for reservation, it is recognized that it is 
the tight of the Government of each Dominion to 
advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own 
affairs. Consequently it would not be in accord- 
ance with constitutional practice for advice to be 
tendered to His Majesty by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Great Britain in any matter appertaining 
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to the affairs of a Dominion against the views ot 
the Government of that Dominion. 

Appropriate procedure with regard to projected 
legislation in one of ‘the self-governing parts of the 
empire which may affect the interests of other 
self-governing parts rests_on previous consultation 
between His Majesty's Ministers in the several 
parts concerned. 

On the question raised with regard to the legislative 
competence of members of the British 
wealth of Nations other than Great Britain and in 

articular to the desirability of those members 
bane enabled to legislate with extraterritorial 
effect, we think that it should similarly be placed 
om record that constitutional practice is that legisla- 
tion by the Parliament at Westminster applying 
to a. Dominion would only be passed with the 
consent of the Dominion concerned, 


REFERRED TO CONFERENCE. 


As already indicated, however, we are of the 
opinion that there are points arising out of these 
considerations and in application of these general 
principles which will require detailed examination, 
and we accordingly recommend that steps should 
be taken by Great Britain and the Dominions to 
set up a committee with terms of reference on the 
following lines: 

To inquire into and report upon and make rec- 
ommendations concerning—First, existing statutory 
provisions requiring the reservation of Dominion 
legislation for assent of His Majesty or authorizing 

allowance of such legislation. 

Second, (a) the present position, as to com- 
petence, of the Dominion Parliaments to give their 
legislation extraterritorial operation; (b) the prac- 
ticability and most convenient method of giving 
effect to the principle that each Dominion Parlia- 
ment should have the power to give extraterritorial 
operation to its legislation in all cases. where such 
operation is ancillary to provisions for peace, order 
and good government. of that Dominion. 

Third, principles embodied in or underlying the 
Colonial laws, validity act. of 1865 and extent to 
which any provisions of that. act ought to be repealed, 
amended or modified in the light of existing relations 
between the various members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, as described in this report. 

The general question of merchant shipping legis- 
lation had best be remitted to a special sub-con- 
ference to consider and report on the principles 
which should govern in general interest, practice and 
legislation relating to merchant shipping in various 
parts of the empire, having regard to the change 
in the constitutional status and general relations 
ee occurred since the existing laws were 
enacted. . 

A general constitutional principle was raised 
concerning the conditions governing ap from 
judgments in the Dominions to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. From these discussions 
it became clear that it was no part of the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
that questions affecting judicial appeals should 
be determined otherwise than in accordance with 
the wishes of the part of the empire primarily 
affected. 

It was, however, generally recognized that where 
changes in the existing system were proposed which, 
while primarily affecting one part, raised issues 
in which other parts were also concerned, such 
changes ought only to de carried out after consulta- 
tion and discussion. 


RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


We. appointed. a special sub-committee, under 
the Chairmanship of the Minister of Justice of 
Canada, the Hon. E. Lapointe, K. C., to consider 
the question of treaty procedure. 

It was agreed in 1923 that any of the Govern- 
ments of the empire contemplating the negotiation 
of a treaty should give due consideration to its 
possible effect upon other Governments, and should 
take steps to inform the Governments likely. to be 
interested of its intention. 

This rule should be understood as applying to 
any negotiations which any Government intends 
conduct so as to leave it to the other Governments 
to say whether they are likely to be interested. 

en a Government has received information 
of the intention of any other Government. to conduct 
negotiations it is incumbent upon it to indicate its 
attitude with reasonable promptitude. So long 
as the initiating Government receives no adverse 
comments, and so long as its policy involves no 
active obligations on the part of other Govern- 
ments, it may proceed on the assumption that 
its.policy is generally acceptabie. It must, how- 
ever, before taking any steps which might involve 
other Governments in any active obligations, obtain 
their definite assent. 

Where by the nature of a treaty it is desirable 


Great Britain and the Dominions. 


Common-’} advisi 
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that it should. be ratified on behalf of all the Gov- 
ernments of the empire the initiating Government 
may. assume that the Government which has had 
full, oppernunity of indicating its attitude, and has 
made'no adverse comments, 1 concur in the 
ratification of the treaty. In the case of a Govern- 
ment that prefers not to concur in the ratification 
of a treaty unless it has been signed by a pleni- 
Ppotentiary authorized to act’ on its behalf it will 
e the appointment of a plenipotentiary so 
to act. 

It is recommended that all treaties (other than 
agreements between Governments), whether nego- 
tiated under the auspices of the League or not, 
should be made in the name of the heads of the 
States, and if a treaty is signed on behalf of any 
or all of the Governments of the empire the treaty 
should be made in the name of the King, a symbol of 
the special relationship between the different parts 
of the empire. 

British units on behalf of which a treaty is signed 
should be grouped together in the following order: 
Great Britain and Northern sreland, and all the 
parts of the British Empire which are not separate 
members of the League; Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free State and 

ndia. 

In the case of a treaty applying to only one part 
of the empire it should be stated to be made by 
the King on behalf of that part. 

The making of a treaty in the name of the King 
as a symbol of the special relationship between the 
different parts of the empire will render super- 
rovision that its terms 


fluous the inclusion of any f 
ating inter se the rights 


must not be regarded as reg 
and obligations of various territories other than 
that on behalf of which it has been signed in the 
name of the King. 

In the case of some international agreements the 
Governments of the different parts of the empire 
may be willing to apply between themselves some 
of the provisions as inistrative. measures... In 
this case they should state the extent to which and 
the terms on which such provisions are to apply. 
Where international agreements are to be applied 
between the different parts of the empire the form 
of ae between the heads of states should be 
avo! 3 

Plenipotentiaries for the various British units 
should have full powers issued in each case. by the 
King, on the advice of the Government concerned, 
indicating and corresponding to the part of the 
empire for which they are to sign. 

Signature of a treaty on behalf of a part of the 
empire should cover territories for which the man- 
date has been given to that part of the empire unless 
the contrary is stated at the time of signature. 


RATIFICATIONS OF TREATIES. 


In general treaties contain a ratification clause 
and the provision that the treaty will come into 
force on the deposit of a certain number of ratifica- 
tions. It is recommended that when it is thought 
necessary that a-treaty should contain a clause of 
this character it should take the form of a provision 
that the treaty should come irto force when it has 
been ratified on behalf of so many separate members 
of the We, 

As regards international conferences summoned 
by foreign Governments, no rule of universal applica- 
tion can be laid down, since the nature of representa- 
tion must in part depend on the form of invitation 
issued by the convening Government. 

It is for each part of the empire to decide whether 
its particular interests are so involved, especially 
having regard to active obligations likely to be im- 
posed by any resulting treaty, that it desires to be 
represented at a conference or whether it is content 
to leave Depo bien in the hands of part or parts 
of the empire more directly concerned and accept 
the result. 

It is for each Government to decide to what 
extent its concurrence in ratification will be facil- 
itated by its participation in conclusion of a treaty, 
as, for instance, by the appointment of a common 
plenipotentiary. ; 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY. 


It was frankly recognized that in matters arising 
in the conduct of foreign. affairs cen as in 
the sphere of defense, the major share of Tespon- 
sibility rests now and must for some time continue 
bo reer with His Majesty’s Government in Great 

r ‘ 

Nevertheless, practically all the Dominions are 
engaged to some extent, and some to a considerable 
extent, in the conduct of foreign relations, par- 
ticularly those with foreign countries on their borders. 
A particular instance of this is the growing work in 
connection with the relations between Canada and 
the United States of America, which has led to the 
necessity for the appointment of a Minister 


ten 


Plenipotentiary to represent the Canadian Govern- 
mene pat t th x 

‘ e a e governing consideration . under- 
lying all the discussions of this problem must be that 
neither Great Britain nor the Dominions could 
be committed to acceptance of active obligations 
except with the definite assent of their own Gov- 
ernments. é 

His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
accepted the SneE CUO that in future any ap- 
plication by a foreign Government for the issue 
of an exequatur to any person who was to act as 
Consul in the Dominion should be referred to the 
Dominion Government concerned for consideration 
and that if the Dominion Government agreed to the 
issue of an exequatur it would be sent to them for 
counter signature by the Dominion inister. 

We took note of the development of thé special 
interest which had occurred since the Imperial 
Conference last met, viz., the appointment of a 
Minister Plenipotentiary to represent the interests 
of the Irish Free State in Washington, which was 
now about to be followed by the appointment of 
a diplomatic representative of Canada. 

We felt that the most fruitful results could be 
anticipated from the co-operation of His Majesty’s 
representatives in the United States of America 
already initiated: and now further to be deveioped. 
In cases other than those where Dominion Min- 
isters were accredited to heads of foreign states it 
was to be very desirable that the existing 
diplomatic channels should continue to be used as 
between Dominion Governments and foreign Gov- 
ernments in matters of general and political concern: 


COMMUNICATION AND CONSULTATION. 

Sessions of the Imperial Conference at which 
the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and the 
Dominions are all able to be present cannot, from 
the nature of things, take a very frequently. 
The system of communication and consultation 
between conferences becomes, therefore, of special 
importance. We summed up our conclusions in 
the following resolution, submitted for consideration: 

“The Governments represented at ‘the Imperial 
Conference are impressed with the desirability of 
developing a system of personal contact, both in 
London and in the Dominion capitals, to supple- 
ment the present system of intercommunication and 
a reciprocal supply of information of affairs requir- 
ing joint consideration. The manner in which 
any new system is to be worked out.is a matter 
for consideration and settlement between His 
Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and the 
Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances 
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of each particular part of the empire, it being under- 
stood that any new arrangements should be sup- 
plementary to and not in replacement of the system 
of direct communication from Government to 
Government, and the special arrangements which 
have been in force since 1918 for communications 
between the Prime Ministers.” 
AS TO THE WORLD COURT: 

One question which we’ studied was that of 
arbitration in international disputes, with special 
reference to the question of acceptance of article 36 
of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice providing for compulsory submission 
of certain classes of cases to the Court. On this 
matter we decided to submit no resolution to the 
conference, but whilst the members of the com- 
mittee were unanimous in favoring the widest pos- 
sible extension of the method of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes, the feeling was 
that it was at present premature to accept the 
obligations under the article in question. 

A general understanding was reached that none 
of the Governments represented at the Imperial 
Conference would take any action in the direction 
of acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court without bringing up the matter 
for_ further discussion. 

The special conditions upon which the United 
States desired to become a party to the protocol 
had been discussed at a special conference held in 
Geneva in September, 1926, to which all the Gov- 
ernments represented at the Imperial Conference 

sent representatives. We ascertained that 
each of these Governments was in accord with the 
conclusions reached by the special conference and 
with the action which that conference recom- 
mended. : 

The Locarno policy and its results were explained 
and discussed. It then became clear that from the 
standpoint of all the Dominions and of India there 
was complete approval of the manner in which the 
negotiations had been conducted and brought to 
so successful a conclusion. 

Our final and unanimous conclusion was to 
recommend to the conference the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

“The conference has heard with satisfaction the | 
statement of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs with regard to the efforts made to insure 
peace in Europe, culminating in the agreements 
of Locarno, and congratulates His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain on its share in this suc- 
cessful contribution toward the promotion of the 
peace of the world,” 


GRIST OF LECISLATION 

The State Legislatures of 1926 enacted a larger 
number of legislative bills than they did in the 
ofif-year of 1924. Less than a dozen States hold 
regular or biennial sessions in the even-numbered 
years. 

Authoritative reports compiled by the National 
Industrial Council show that 1926 Legislatures in 
eleven States considered 12,472 bills and enacted 
4,546 new laws, compared with the previous ‘‘off 
year” record of 1924 when 16,000 measures were 
introduced and 3,378 laws enacted. 

In 1925 when forty States had i ial erd annual, 
biennial or special sessions a total of 39,000 bills 
were LK el and over 11,000 new laws enacted. 

Following is a statistical summary of the work 
of the 1926 State Legislatures: 


Bills Bills 

( a ae ciudad 

GROOVRTATUD  sicces «ryan ses os 

Kentucky... 1,112 335 
Louisiana, . . 791 350 
Massachusetts 1,071 454 
Mississippi (0)...-.- 222.454. 1,988 348 
BW AOLSE Y, 26 deny clcbi ruins + cise’ 956 341 
IGM MOCK. suv. sonra cieat ine 3,376 822 
Rhode Island............-.- 1,196 603 
South Carolina...........-. ara 467 
WArein ise seth aut Seas rickets 1,250 593. 
Washington (c)............. 616 208 
TV Otel cnun cre: okese cenicraenne cay ° 12,473 4,546 

(a) Extraordinary session; (b) Includes 112 District 


over a few days into 1926. 

From the industrial and business viewpoint, no 
inimical bills were passed. There were introduced 
209 appropriation, 107 taxation, 84 workmen's 
compensation, 62 labor, 79 railroad, 43 insurance. 
39 constitutional amendments, 39 banking and 33 
general business law bills, besides hundreds of 
miscellaneous measures. Some minor amendments 
to the workmen’s compensation insurance, labor 


and general business laws were adopted, none of 


e 


IN 11 STATES IN 1926. 


which involve in any way any great costs or radical 
changes in existing laws. 

In Massachusetts a substantial increase in tax- 
ation of business corporations owning motor ve- 
hicles was adopted. A proposal to levy a 2 cent 
@-gallon gasoline tax and attempts to increase the 
excise tax on domestic corporations as well.as increase 
rate of taxation on income from intangibles were 
defeated. Old fae pension legislation was deferred 
for further consideration. A bill for biennial rather 
than annual sessions was defeated. 

New Jersey lawmakers of 1926 made a record 
for new laws—341 measures being passed as against 
248 in 1925 and 270 in 1924. An anti-injunction 
measure was passed which allows small group 
picketing in distances of ten paces apart and with- 
out interference with workers in their homes or 
going to and fromm places of business. Old age 
pensions, 48-hour work week for women and a 
bill to put teeth into the no-night+work-for-women 
law were defeated. 

Rhode Island’s 1926 legislative session also set 
a new high mark for measures both introduced and 
enacted.. Old age pension bills were defeated, as 
were proposals to issue State licenses to engineers 
and firemen. Recommehdations of the Rhode 
Island Commission on Children’ Laws ‘were in- 
corporated in 22 out of 27 bills passed. These 
provide for the création of a State Children Bureau, 
reorganization of the probation system and for a 
“work or school” law for youth from 16 to 18 years. 
_Virginia’s lawmakers enacted a complete re- 
ision of the taxing system. 

he Kentucky General Assembly increased the 
highway improvement tax on gasoline from 3 cents 
to 5 cents a gallon and authorized employment of 
10 per cent. of the State Prisons’ population on 
highway construction. It also passed a law author- 
izing county fiscal courts to pension perfons 70 
years of age. Pensioners cannot have sources of 
income exceeding $400 per year or -possess property 
valued at $2,500. Amount of pension must be 
fixed by County Judg and shall not exceed $250 
per year. : 
Mississippi adopted an anti-evolution teaching act, 
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M anifesto on European Tariffs. 


Fe Chaar ctr Remy UR SPIE. 


BANKERS’ MANIFESTO ON EUROPEAN TARIFFS. 


A plea for the removal of restrictions on European 
trade was issued on Oct. 19, 1926, to the nations 
of Europe urging the tearing down of the barriers 
created by tariffs and other artificial restraints of 
trade so.that commerce might flow in its natural 
channels unimpeded. It was signed by 200 out- 
standing bankers and business men—by forty-one 
from Great Britain, including Sir Arthur Balfour, 
Reginald McKenna, Montague Norman, Sir Felix 
Schuster, Lord Inchcape, Lord Revelstoke, Lionel 
N. Rothschild, Lord Novar and W. H. Coats; by 
nine leaders of finance in France, including R. P. 
Duchemin, Horace Finlay and R. Masson; by nine 
Germans, including Dr. Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank, and Dr. Bosch; by sixteen from Austria; 
fourteen Belgians; ten Czechoslovakians; seven 
Danes; sixteen Dutchmen; twelve Hungarians; ten 
Italians; nine Norwegians; four Polanders; one Rou- 
manian; nine Swedes; and from the United States by 
J. P. Morgan, Gates W. McGarrah and Albert H. 
Wig of New York, J. J. Mitchell and Melvin A. 
Taylor of Chicago, and Thomas N. Perkins of th 
Reparation Committee. The manifesto read: é 

We desire, as business men, to draw attention 
to certain grave and disquieting conditions which, 
in our judgment, are retarding the return to pros- 


perity. 

It is difficult to view without dismay the extent 
to which tariff barriers, special licenses and pro- 
hibitions since the war have been allowed to inter- 
fere with international trade and to prevent it 
from flowing in its natural channels. At. no period 
in recent history has freedom from such restric- 
tions been more needed to enable traders to adapt 
themselves to new and difficult conditions. And 
at no period have impediments to trading been 
more perilously multiplied without a true apprecia- 
tion of the economic consequences involved. 

The paca of great political units in Europe 
dealt a heavy blow to international trade. Across 
large areas, in which the inhabitants had been 
allowed to exchange their products freely, a num- 
ber of new frontiers were erected and jealously 
guarded by customs barriers. Old markets dis- 
appeared. Racial animosities were permitted to 
divide communities whose interests were insep- 
arably connected. The situation is not unlike that 
which would be created if a confederation of states 
were to dissolve the ties which bind them, and to 
proceed to penalize and hamper, instead of en- 
couraging, each other’s trade. Few will doubt 
that under such conditions the prosperity of such 
& country would rapidly decline. 

To mark and defend these new frontiers in 
Europe, licenses, tariffs and prohibitions were im- 
posed with results which experience shows alreaay 
to have been unfortunate for all concerned. One 
State lost its supplies of cheap food, another its 
supplies of cheap manufactures. Industries suf- 
fered for want of coal, factories for want of raw 
materials. Behind the customs barriers new local 
industries were started, with no real economic 
foundation, which could only be kept alive in the 
face of competition by raising the barriers higher 
still. Railway rates, dictated by political con- 
siderations, have made transit and freights difficult 
and costly. Prices have risen, artificial dearness 
has been created. Production as a whole has been 
diminished. Credit has contracted and currencies 
have depreciated. Too many states, in pursuit 
of false ideals of national interest, have imperiled 
their own welfare and lost sight of the common 
interests of the world by basing their commercial 
relations on the economic folly which treats all 
trading as a form of war. 

There can be no recovery in Europe until politi- 
cians in all territories, old and new, realize that. 
trade is not war but a process of exchange, that 
in time of peace our neighbors are our customers, 
and that their prosperity is a condition of our 
well-being, If we check their dealings their power 
to pay their debts diminishes and their power to 
purchase our goods is reduced. Restricted im- 
ports involve restricted exports, and no nation can 
afford to lose its export trade, Dependent as we 
all are upon imports and exports, and upon the 
processes of international exchange, we cannot 
view without grave concern a policy which means 
the impoverishment of Europe. 

Happily there are signs that opinion in all coun- 
tries is awakening at last to the dangers ahead. The 
agai of Nations and the International Chamber 
of Commerce have been laboring to reduce to a 
minimum all formalities, Pron ene and re- 
strictions, to remove inequalities of treatment in 
other matters than tariffs, to facilitate the trans- 
port of passengers and goods, In some countries 


powerful voices are pleading for the suspension of 
tariffs altogethe’. Others have suggested the con- 
clusion for long periods of commercial agreements 
embody. in every case the most-favored-nation 
clause. me states have recognized in recent 
treaties the necessity of freeing trade from the 
restrictions which depress it. -And experience is 
slowly teaching others that the breaking down of 
the economic barriers between them Lead prove 
the surest remedy for the stagnation which exists. 

On the valuable political results which might 
flow from such a policy, from the substitution of 
good will for ill will, of co-operation for exciusive- 
ness, we will not dwell. But we wish to place on 
record our conviction that the establishment of 
economic freedom is the best hope of restoring 
the commerce and credit of the world. 


The Baltic group, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Jugo- 
Slavia and Turkey were not represented. he 
French, and Italian representatives affixed their 


signatures with a statement of clarification and 
reservation. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon stated the 
position of the United States Government in a 
communication which appeared in the press on 
Oct. 25. He said in part: 

“The situation in Europe since the war is dif- 
ferent from the situation in America. The two 
would only become comparable if we should con- 
sider each of the forty-eight States a separate nation, 
each having its own tariff, its own currency and its 
own language. Under such conditions the in- 
pee plage power of the United States must and would 
end. ‘ 

“What the plea of the bankers seeks to accom- 
plish_ in its final analysis is not a change in the 
world but to bring about in Europe a condition 
similar to that in the United States. It is not 
criticism of us, but emulation. 

“Nevertheless, our public thought. and some of 
our press argued that because artificial barriers 
hinder readjustment in Europe we must change 
our tariff policy» but one cannot take a policy 
which is essential to the relief of Europe, under 
conditions arising out of» the war, and say that 
this policy is proper for the United States, unless 
it can be established that conditions are the same. 
Conditions are not the same. 

“The purpose of the policy in Europe is to provide 
a territory large enough to contain raw materials, 
manufactures and a market, so that industry may 
function where coal and-iron and laborers are con- 
venient, and food may be produced where con- 
ditions for its production are favorable. No such 
limitation exists in the United States. We do not 
have to put a steel plant in Kansas or grow wheat 
around Gary, Ind. We have one transportation 
system; we speak one language, and we have one 
Kind of money among 120 millior people in an area 
the size of most of Europe outside of Russia. 

“The standard of living of Europeans is quite 
different from the standard of living of the United 
States. Unless we are willing to bring our standard 
in America down to the level of that of Europe, 
we cannot consider a change in our tariff, how- 
ever, desirable such a change may seem to Europe. 

“Our tariff policy has m mainly responsible 
for the development of manufacturing in America. 
Our tariff policy has brought to labor the highest 
real wages in history. The development of manu- 
facturing has been accompani by «improved 
methods and quantity production, and we have 
been able to make and distribute at a relatively 
low price, considering the high cost of labor. In 
many lines we more than meet foreign competition 
with its low labor costs. In turn, high wages have 
created a great consumi population, which has 
been the principal factor in our reaching quantity 
production and thus low costs. A stu of the 
industries in this country shows a very small. margin 
of profit per unit and large profits in the aggregate 
possible only through large turnover. These reasons, 
I think, account for the present exceedingly prosper- 
ous condition generally of our country. 

“A fair survey of facts cannot lead to a conclusion 
other than that the economic policies of the United 
States, and their resulti industrial activity and 
prosperity, have pared a leading role in ai the 
woes to recover from losses and damage wrought by 

e@ war. 

“The United States is the largest customer in 
the world to-day. If we were not prosperous and 
able to buy, Europe also would suffer. It is in- 
conceivable to me that American labor will ever 
consent to the abolition of protection, which would 
is) the American standard of ‘living down to 
the level of that in Europe, or that the American 
farmer could survive if the enormous consuming 
power of the people in this country was curtalled 
and his market at home destroyed,” 
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THE DAWES PLAN SUCCESSFUL IN SECOND YEAR. 


S. Parker Gilbert, formerly Under Secretary of 
the Treasury and Agent General for Reparations 
since Oct. 31, 1924, announced that Germany has 
“made loyally and punctually”’ all payments required 
under the Dawes Plan for the second reparations 
year, Sept. 1, 1925-Aug. 31, 1926, in his second 
annual report, made public in Berlin Dec.. 5, 1926. 

“For. over two years,”’ he says, ‘“‘German currency 
has remained stable. Foreign loans and other 
funds from abroad have poured into the country 
in a steady stream to the point of exceeding at 
times the capacity of German economy to make 
advantageous use of them, and the situation of 
German currency and exchange has grown con- 
stantly stronger.” 

The year provided a test of Germany’s capacity 
to pay and the capacity of the creditor powers to 
receive reparations on a .substantial scale, and 
“actually the course of events has, if anything, 
outrun the expectations of the experts.” 

Germany’s payments from the several sources 
under the Dawes Plan for the first five fiscal years 
(the last year, 1928-1929, being the first of the 
“standard years’) are scheduled as follows: 

1924- 1925- 1926- 1927- 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
In millions of gold marks. 
595 550. 660 


Source. 


Int.onR.R.bonds 200 9 660 
Germ. ext. loan . 800 ee Bats ys tits 
Budget......... white 250 1107 500 1,250 
Transport tax... 250 290 290 290 

Int. on German 
Indust. debent 125 250 300 300 
Mii hens 220 2 1,750 2,500 


The report emphasizes the facilitation of future 
annuities through arrangement of supplemental 
jum p 


nuity will. amount to Rm.1,500,000,000, the fourth 
1,750, ,000, and the fifth to .2,500,- 
Rt ore ‘isa fag adation of the 


006,000, 
annuities which will reduce the danger of undue 
strain on German economy and facilitate an even 
flow of deliveries and payments. With the co- 
operation of the German Government arrangements 
have been made to spread the payments of the 
third annuity through the year in a manner assuring 
‘orderly progress. 

Distribution of reparation payments has proceeded 


regularly. There has been no accumulation ot 
funds in the Agent General’s hands beyond the 
normal working balance needed for the transaction 
of business and payments for the benefit of creditor 
powers, and the payments have been made without 
disturbing exchange, 

The chief payments made were, in round figures: 

France, Rm.611,877,006, of which Rm.61,000,600 
was for the Army of Occupation. 

Great Britain, Rm,227,765,000, of which Rm.21,- 
500,000 was for the Army of Occupation. 

Italy, Rm.87,310,000. 

Belgium, Rm.125,877,000, of which Rm.9,000,000 
was for the Army of Occupation. 

Servia, Rm.43,827,000. 

United States, Rm.33,949,000. 

Roumania, Japan, Portugal, Greece and Poland 
together about Rm.26,000,000. 

France took over Rm.225,000,000 in coal, coke 
and lignite, nearly Rm.40,000,000 in’ chemical 
fertilizers, Rm.19,000,0600 in timber and Rm.18,- 
000,000 in agricultural products; Italy over Rm.65,- 
000,000 in coal; and Belgium, Rm.61,500,000 in 
coal and coke; while the United States received 
nearly Rm.25,000,000 in dollar or gold equivalents. 

Of the total transfers during the year, 35.35 per 
cent. was made in foreign currencies. Total trans- 
fers for the first two years amounted to slightly 
over Rm.2,690,000,000, of which 32.2 per cent. was 
in foreign currencies and the remainder in mark 
payments within Germany for deliveries in kind. 

The Reparation Commission apparently feels the 
time has not come for placing part or all of the 
German Railway bonds on the market. 

Only provisional figures for the first nine months 
of the year are available for railway earnings— 
these are slightly below the preceding year’s figures, 
but an improvement is noted since August. The 
Railway Company was able to meet_all obligations 
during the period except a deficit of Rm.30,000,000, 
and the Railway Commissioner believes this deficit 
will be more than made good by the end of the 
year. The company paid punctually Rm.595,- 
000,000 interest on the railway bonds, and also 
Rm.250,000,000 from the yield of the transport 
tax. The receipts from this tax actually amounted 
to Rm.368,700,000, leaving a surplus of Rm.18,- 
700,000, which was turned over to the German- 
Treasury. 

Payment due from the transport tax in_the 
third annuity year is Rm.290,000,000, and the Rail- 
way Commissioner believes with reasonably good busi- 
ness conditions the yield will reach the required total. 

Controlled revenues for the second: annuity year 
amounted to over Rm.1,968,000,000, indicating 
that the yield for the full twelve months will be 
50 per cent. above the standard payment from 
the German budget. The budget balances for the 
financial year 1925-26 at Rm.8,006,400,000, with a 
balance of revenues over expenditures of Rm.562,- 
000, This includes, however, a Rm.672,000,000, 
surplus appropriated from previous years. Expen- 
ditures, on the other hand, include Rm.395,000,000 
in capital investments and grants, including Rm.231,- 
000,000 in Railway Company preference shares. 

The budget estimate for the financial year 1926- 
1927 balances at Rm.8,431,000,000. 

Among the taxation receipts, only the customs 
and consumption taxes show a considerable increase, 
rising from 21 per cent. of the total tax receipts in 
the fiscal year 1924-1925 to an estimated 31 per 
cent. for 1926-1927. ‘The turnover tax is estimated 
at 15 per cent. of the total against 26 per cent. 
two years ago. The changes in other taxes are un- 
important, 

The largest expenditure in the budget consists of 
payments to states and communes. These absorbed 
36 per cent. of the total in the fiscal year 1924-1925, 
35 per cent. the following year and are expected to 
take 33 per cent. the coming year. The Agent 
General declares settlement of the financial relations 
between the Reich and states and communes ‘‘is 
the most troublesome problem | affecting the 
structure of the German budget.” 

The report regards expansion of the: extraordinary 
budget as likely to become dangerous. That budget 
for the fiscal year 1926-1927 contemplates expen- 
ditures amounting to Rm.1,308,000,000. Mr. 
Gilbert questions the wisdom of the Reich’s tying 
up great amounts in investments and also for “‘pro- 
ducttve unemployment relief.’ He believes un- 
employment is “less an inheritance from the business 
crisis of last winter than a phase of readjustment 
of the whole business system.’ 

Foreign loans amount roundly to Rm.3,500,- 
000,000 since the Dawes Plan went into effect. 
Service thereon, excluding the external loan of 
1920,. amounts to Rm.250,000,000 yearly, which 
“ig not a heavy charge for an industrial and trading 
nation like Germany,” 
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executed pursuant to the authority of the act of 
Feb. 9, 1922, as amended by the act of Feb. 28, 
1923, and as further amended by the act of Jan. 
21, 1925, providing for the funding of $9,811,094,- 
094.03, principal amount of obligations of foreign 
governments held by the Treasury, have been 
concluded with the Governments of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Finland, France, Great 
ay ritain, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
_ Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia. These settlements 
_ cover more than-97% of the total principal amount 
of obligations held by the United States when 
the commission was created by Congress, Feb. 
9, 1922, for three years. Its life was extended 
_ for two years and terminates Feb. 9, 1927, and 
3 Secretary Mellon does not believe further exten- 
_ sion necessary. 
_. Greece has not funded its debt, but has requested 
_ additional advances under credits heretofore estab- 
ished, and the matter is now before Congréss. 
_ Ifthe occasion should subsequently arise to under- 
i. take negotiations covering debts not yet funded, 
_ the matter might be handled informally by the 
_ Secretary. of the Treasury with such former members 
of the debt. commission as are in Washington and 
reported direct to Congress. 


POLICY OF THE COMMISSION. 


The policy of the commission as set forth by 
_ Secretary Mellon will be found in The World 
£ Almanac for 1926, pages 171-2. The Secretary of 
_ the Treasury in his report dated Nov. 20, 1926, 
_ Says in part: 
: “The policy pursued was to treat each debtor 
nation on the basis of its particular capacity to 
_ pay the debt. The first element was time. No 
one likes to pay a creditor over a sixty-two-year 
period. But if the whole debt cannot be paid on 
_ demand, no other course was open except to ex- 
tend the period of repayment. This was done in 
the first settlement, that with England, and similar 
extensions have been granted to all other nations. 
The second problem was the amount to be paid 
‘in the earlier years. It is these years that are the 
most difficult, because post-war readjustments are 
still incomplete, and it is here that America has 
been most lenient. No debtor nation will deny 
' that the payments provided for these earlier years 
are well within its capacity. The third question 
was the later years. No one can insure the future, 
_ but given normal conditions, it is believed a true 
balance has been held between the duty of the 
debt commission to the American taxpayer and 
faicness toward those nations to which was ex- 
tended aid during and after the war. 

“The debts have not been canceled, but the im- 
possible has not been demanded. Since these 
‘settlements, England's excepted, have but recently 
been completed, the American debt has meant 
- practically nothing to Continental Europe in the 
eight years since the armistice, and it cannot be- 
come too heavy a load in the next few years. There- 

_ after, much depends upon the progress of the world. 
With peace and the development of trade, internally 
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ae externally, these settlements are quite work- 
able. re 


“From abroad has come again the suggestion 
that the indebtedness of the nations of Europe 
between themselves and with the United States 
should be canceled or should be pooled and a general 
joint settlement take place. This suggestion has 
been presented in various forms, but upon analysis 
its essential basis seems to be a belief that the 
advances co: the United States during the war were 
in the nature of subsidies and were, therefore, 
not loazs 2t all, or that these advances were con- 
tributions to a joint undertaking and should be 
settled jointly by clearing one against the other. 
The position of the debt commission that the ad- 
vances were loans to be repaid and that each debt 
must be refunded on the basis of the capacity ‘to 
pay of the particular debtor has been the con- 
sistent policy of the United States from the first. 
Until the war ended no intimation was made that 
these advances were subsidies, or that they were 
contributions to a joint cause, or that they would 
be the subject of a general pooling after the war.” 

The total payments on account of principal 
of the funded obligations up to Nov. 15, 1926, 
were $80,716,915.50, of which $5,707,639.12 was 
in cash and the balance in United States obliga- 
tions. The total payments on account of inverest 
were $484,955,627.32, of which $54,502,885.53 was 
in cash, $178,780.50 in bonds of the debtor gov- 
Net jab and the balance in United States obliga- 

ons. 

~The funding agreements with Esthonia, Finland, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland and 
Roumania have been ratified by the United States 
and by their respective Governments, and the new 
obligations provided for in the funding agreements 
have been delivered to the United States. The 
agreements with Belgium, Italy and Latvia have 
been ratified by the United States and the several 
debtor Governments. The agreement with Czecho- 


, Slovakia has been approved by the United States, 


The commission has not yet been notified that ~ 
action to ratify the agreement has been taken 
by the Czechoslovak Republic. The agreements 
with France and Jugo-Slavia have been approved 
by. the House of Representatives, but not by the 
Senate. The French Government has not yet 
ratified the agreement with France, while the 
agreement with Jugo-Slavia has been approved 
by that Government. ? 


THE FRENCH SETTLEMENT. 


After the failure of the negotiations on the French 
debt, conducted in Washington in) 1925, by M. 
Joseph. Caillaux, then Minister of Finance, the 
subject was reopened on Jan. 23, 1926, by Senator 
Henry Berenger, the newly appointe French 
Ambassador at Washington. Settlement of the 
debt was authorized at a meeting of the commis- 
sion on April 29, 1926, The funding agreement: 
was signed and approved by the President the 
same day. It has been approved by the House 
of Representatives, but has not yet been approved 
by the Senate. It has not yet been ratified by 
France, (See pages 615-16.) - 

The amount of the debt funded was calculated 
on the same basis as in previous settlements; that 
is, with interest at 414% to Dec. 15, 1922, and 3% 
thereafter to June 15, 1925, the date of the agree- 
ment, After deducting a cash payment of $386,- 
686.89, made upon execution of the agreement, 
the total indebtedness funded into bonds was 
$4,025,000,000._ This amount is to be paid in 
annuities commencing with $30,000,000 in the 


first year and rising to $125,000,000 in the seven- 

teenth year, continuing at this figure until the 

sixty-second year, when the amount will be $117,- 
, yas 
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74,104.17. A statement of the amounts payable 
annually to the United States appears as exhibit 31 
age 242. Under these annuities the total principal 
unded will be repaid in full with interest thereon 
as follows: After the first five years and for the 
next ten years, 1% per annum; for the next ten 
years, 2% per.annum; for the next eight years, 
244% per annum; for the next seven years, 3% 


the United States will receive $6,847,674,104.17. 
The principal of the debt of France at the time 
pbs funding amounted to approximately $3,340,- 


ROUMANIA AND JUGO-SLAVIA. 


A Roumanian Debt. Commission, headed by 
Mr. N. Titulescu, Roumanian Minister at London, 
appeared before the commission on Nov. 9, 1925, 
and settlement was agreed upon, Dec. 1, 1925; 
signed Dec. 4, and approved by the President the 
same day. It was ratified by Roumania, March 
26, 1926, and was approved by. Congress, May 
3, 1926. The principal of the debt funded is fixed 
as of June 15, 1925. Interest on the $36,128,494.94 
original indebtedness was calculated at arg per 
annum to Dec. 15, 1922, and from then until June 
15, 1925, at the rate of 3% per annum, making 
the principal of the debt funded $44,590,000, after 
deducting a payment in cash of $4,451.54, made 
by Roumania upon execution of the agreement. 
The principal is to be paid over a period of sixty- 
two years with interest at 3% per annum for the 
first ten years and 334% per annum thereafter. 
During the first fourteen years, however, the fol- 
lowing total amounts are to be paid, the balance 
of each annuity at the above interest rates being 
funded over the remaining forty-eight years: June 
15, 1926, $200,000; June 15, 1927, $300,000; June 
15, 1928, $400,000; June 15, 1929, $500,000; June 

0, $600,000; June 15, ral $700,000; 
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June 15, 
$2,200,000. 

A Jugo-Slav Debt Commission, Dr. 
Stoyadinovitch, Minister of Finance, Chairman, 
appeared before the commission, Jan. 27, 1926. 
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There was a lapse in the negotiations while the 
commission returned to Belgrade for further in- 
structions. On May 1, a settlement was reached 
and the funding agreement was signed May 3, 
and was approved by the President the same day. 
The agreement has been approved by the House 


of Representatives but has not yet been approved ~ 


by the Senate. 
on June 19, 1926. 

The amount of the debt funded was calculated 
on the same basis as other debt settlements at 
444% interest to Dec. 15, 1922, and at 3% interest 
thereafter until June 15, 1925, as of which date 
the debt was funded. The total debt funded, 
after allowing for a cash payment of $7,112.39, 
made upon execution of the agreement, was $62,- 
850,000, of which $51,037,886.39 represented prin- 
gipell and $11,812,113,61 represented accrued in- 
erest. 

Under the agreement annuities commence with 
$200,000 a year for the first five years, increasing 
$25,000 a year the seven succeeding years. During 
the remaining fifty years payments on account 
of principal increase annually. Beginning with 
the thirteenth year interest commences at the 
rate of one-eight of 1% for three years, one-half 
of 1% for the next fourteen years, 1% for the next 
three years, 2% for the next three years, and 344% 
seer une last twenty-seven years of the debt-funding 
period. 

Greece whose debt is $15,000,000 for advances 
made in 1919 and 1920 sent a commission who 
began negotiations on Jan. 14, 1926, and wished 
to make settlement conditional on the receipt of 
further advances. The subject was still under 
discussion, Nov. 15, 1926. 

The agreements made with Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Italy and Latvia, in 1925, will 
pe sound in The World Almanac for 1926, pages 

= 1 

Austria was gives a moratorium until June 1, 
1943, by act of é 
for relief supplies. No Russian government is 
recognized by the United States; the Russian debt 
totals $192,601,297. There is no Armenian gov- 
ernment in existence; her debt for relief Send tio 
was $24,055,709. Liberia (dept about $30,000) 
is expected to pay in cash. 


————_— 


REVIEW OF CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION IN 1926. 


The first session of the Sixty-Ninth Congress 
convened on Dee. 7, 1925, and adjourned on July 
3, 1926. During the session 18,230 bills and joint 
resolutions were introduced and about 700 public 
bills and resolutions enacted into law. This com- 
pares with 21,071 bills and resolutions introduced 
during the entire Sixty-Seventh Congress, and 
17,472 during the Sixty-Highth. 

Among the more important matters of general 
interest enacted were: 

The Tax Bill, known as the Revenue Act of 1926. 

The Public Buildings Bill, authorizing Bepropes. 
tions of approximately $165,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of sites and the erection of adequate buildings 
for governmental occupancy and use. 

The Watson-Parker Railroad Labor Disputes 
Bill, abolishing the Railroad Labor Board and 
creating a Board of Mediation. 

The Haugen bill creating a Division of Co-oper- 


ative Marketing in the Department of Agriculture. 

The Federal Highway Aid Bill, continuing ap- 
propriations for two years, to be expended in co- 
operation with the various States. 

Three bills relating to the development of aviation: 
A civil, a military, and a naval Dill. 

The bill for codification of the Federal statutes, 
which has been pending throug several Congresses. 
An amendment was adopted before passage of the 
bill, however, providing that the act is to be evi- 
dential of the pre-existing law only, and is not to 
be deemed a code of debt settlements. 

Two important bills passed by both Houses, but 
in different form, sent to conference, were the 
Radio Bill and the Branch Banking Bill. The 
conferees were unable to reach an agreement on 
either of them, which means that the conference 
reports were before Congress in December. 

‘he second session met in December and resumed 
its task where it was left off. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS NOW BEFORE CONGRESS. 


Approximately forty proposals were introduced 
looking to amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
The subjects covered were: Child labor minimum 
wages; equal rights for men and women, marriage 
and divorce, tax-exempt securities, method of de- 
drafting of industrial property, prohibi- 
born of alien parents ineligible 
to citizenship, themselves ineligible to eiulzansbip, 


J I the Senate on 
Feb, 15, 1926, and was Tavorably reported by a 
Hoi Feb. an amendment 
substituting the language of the White resolution. 
As amended, the proposal provides that the terms 
of the President and Vice President shall end at 
noon on Jan. 24, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on Jan. 4; that Congress 
shall assemble annually, which assembly shall be 
on Jan. 4, unless a different day shall be appointed 
by law; and provision is made for cases which 
the election of the President shall be thrown into 
the House of Representatives. 


The Wadsworth-Garrett proposal, which was 
sent to the Judiciary Committees of the House 
and the Senate, proposes a substitute for the present 
Article V. of the Constitution, relating to the method 
of adopting proposed amendments, It provides 
that an amendment may be proposed either be 
two-thirds of each House of Congress, or thro’ 

a national convention called on application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the States. Any pro- 
posal thus submitted would become a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by three-fourths of the 
States, either through their tures or by con- 
ventions, whichever metbod of ratification might be 
directed by Congress or 2 national convention. At 
least one House in each of the State tures 
which may ey @ proposed amendment must 
have been elected after such amendment was pro- 

< any State may require ratification by its 
ature to be subject to confirmation by pepe 
vote. Under this amendment it would be specifically 
stated that any State has the right to change its 
vote at any time before the yerre' s three-fourths 
of the States have ratified, or more than one-fourth 
have rejected. 


It was approved by Jugo-Slavia - 
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ongress on her debt of $11,959,017», 


*/ «1: Dollars. Dolla Doll 
1926 Act.. ./3,962,755,690/3,584,987,313] 377,767,817 
1927 Est. . .|3,824,530,203/3,494,222.308] 330,307,894 — 
1927 Rev. .|4,026,780,688|3,643,701,593) soon UReere 


1928 Est. . .|3,772,753,077|3,572,049,2 
Note—The figures are exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from Postal revenues, 

and the expenditures include TeUustioat of the public debt required to be made from ordinary ty be 

The budget estimate for 1927 was presented last year and revised this year when the 1928 estimate 

was sent in. t 

ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1928 COMPARED WITH 1927, 1926 AND 1925. 

; Estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, compared with appropriations 

for fiscal year 1926-27, are as follows, cents omitted: 


Estimate of 


f . Appropriation |Appropriation |Appropriation |Appropriation 
epeenbent POs. prro27. 1926. 1925. 
BeNt Doliars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollers. 
Legislative establishment...........ceee00 16,174,988 17,834,919 14,915,001 14,279,816 
eroxeciitive offices 4s (cers ssclnicrs ooe 37,460 819,460 489,960 441,3 
i :002,742 1,001,592 1,008,092 1,012,035 
eth Gea ROTIO 2,649,740 744,540 2,301,500 2,650,600 
Pipe iG 8,165,230 8,210,620: 227,000 ,o24, 
CGO ek Pitas 84, 997,000 ,008,000 010, 
a eee eer e a 3,783,000 3,859,960 3,701,960 3,799,852 
Fhe a atihe GELS wibhetel We 564,236, 673,398 743,915 882,415 
_ - Interstate Commerce Com............. a 6,104,967 6,153,157 6,853,962 4,641,864 
_ Pub. Bldgs. and Pub. Parks........... ee 2,422,950 2,306,850 2,282,505 2,433,115 
pear ari Commission, oii)... 2s i.< exile ee de ee 6 682,000 4 21,500 683,240 
_ Ship. Board and Emer. Fleet Corp. ..... 3 12,290,000 24,198,574 4,330,000 30,344,000 
Smithsonian Inst. and Nat. Museum .... 909,871 ‘ 74,020 869, 
United States Veterans’ Bureau........ ae 475,400,000 462,965,000 405,700,000 484,957,898. 
Other independent offices. ........... nies 4,960,095 5,366,484! . 1,578,045 1,807,186 
: Total, Ex. Offi. and Ind. offices........ 520,402,641 521,049,936 459,820,459 557,146,489 
St Department of Agriculture... ........se0008 144,487,820 139,635,823 138,075,191 78,047,186 
* Department of Commerce..........ssee008 35,240,430 30,632,847 28,542,129 25,847,555 
"Department of the Interior, 2 .22232512! shivers 285,717,596 252,962,318 262,255,602 294,319,163 
Department of Justice ..... 3 Sib dbistalece ty 25,895,349 25,628,707 ,205,822 22,629,616 
Department of Labor Seinianleliae viae ose 958,540 9,561,305 8,627,625 8,676,34 
Navy Department. . 313,815,500 322,061,975 3. 2,862,378} 277,707,257 
State Department... ; 11,969,119 17,357,062 16,277,652 764, 
Treasury Department.......... aaa 170,468,453 176,637,465 153,708,404 180,658,100 
War Dept. including Panama Canal 366,722,14 354,345,801 339,765,931: 347,153,594 
_ District of Columbia..... ashoreiabeyornvale 38,519,869 36,532,128 36,032,853 30,354,115 
Local ordinanye sd. 02 5 she aaib-aceyomewerne 1,937,972,448] 1,904,240,288] 1,785,089,050| 1,838,294,181 
Reduction in principal of the public debt: : 
: Hf 354,157,085 336,058,208 325,304,445 310,000,000 
js 00 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,460,000 
208,672,475 232;923,596 174,124,150 160,345,601 
563,629,560 569,981,804]. 500,428,595 471,806,407, 
755,000,000 785,000,000 826,000,00¢ 865,000,009, 
3,256,602,009] 2,259,222,093| 3,105,517,645 3,175, 100,589 
757,969,115 738,805,203 636,269,415) | 613,645,195 


4,014,571,124! 3,998,027,396| 3,741,787,060 3,788,745,773 


. The budget of the United States for the fiscal 

year 1927-28, as prepared by Director General Herbert 

‘ M. Lord, is given ae and was presented to 
Congress by President Coolidge, Det. 8, 1926. 
The President urged a temporary tax reduction, 
saying we have had too short an experience with 
the new law to permit an intelligent permauent 
reduction of tax rates. He suggested a reduction 
on the quarterly tax payments due March 15, and 
June 15, 1927, and held the estimate surplus of 
$200,000,000 for 1928 to be none too large. 

The actual receipts for 1926 exceeded the budget’s 
estimate for that year by $82,038,748, while the 
expenditures fell below the estimate by $33,687,303, 
increasing the estimated surplus by $115,726,061. 

\ The budget for 1927 indicated a surplus of $330,- 
; 307,895, but with five months of the current year 


The estimates for the War and Navy Departments 
total $680,537,642. Eliminating all non-military 
items, including the retired lists, this budget pro- 
vides $574,000,000 for national defense. ‘This 
is a very considerable amount to spend for pro- 
tection in time of peace,’’ he said. 

“The estimates provide for the army an average 
of 11,961 commissioned officers, 1,153 cadets, 
1,219 warrant officers, and 115,000 enlisted men, 
and 6,882 Philippine Scouts. For the navy pro- 
vision is made for an average of 7,231 commissioned 
officers, 1,479 warrant officers, 1,545 midshipmen, 
and 82,500 enlisted men, and for the Marine Corps 
1,020 commissioned officers, 155 warrant officers, 
and 16,800 enlisted men. These, with our highly 
trained and efficient National Guard, for which 
the estimates make provision for an average personnel 


completed, the estimate is now, the President said, | of 180,000, give us the rather formidable strength 
ea Recta will amount to $4,026,780,688, ex- | of 426,945. The funds for the War Department 
Penditures to 


$3,643,701,593, thus forecasting a 
surplus of $383,079,095. 

While the revised ‘estimate for 1927 shows an 

increase of $52,771,200 in the surplus, it also shows 

a net increase of $149,500,000 in the estimated 

expenditure for that year. On the increase side 

the principal ‘items are: Pensions, $41,000,000; 

; construction of public buildings and vessels under 

; the Treasury Department, $25,000,000; vocational 

rehabilitation, insurance and compensation under 

the Veterans’, Bureau, $41,000,000; public debt 

reduction, $50,000,000. On the decrease side the 

major items are adjusted service certificate fund, 

$24,000,000; increased receipts of the War Finance 

Corporation, applied to a reduction of expenditure, 

$15,000,000; and interest on public debt, $10,000,000. 


rovide for the training of 12,924 reserve officers, 
or the attendance of 30,006 men at civilian mil- 
itary training camps and for the enrolment of 
116,141 students in the units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Under the Navy Department, 
provision is made in the estimates for 14,142 fleet 
and assigned fleet reserve of the Navy and Marine _ 
Corps, and the training of 11,145 Navy and Marine 
Corps reserves, : 

“Yaking all of these into account, we are rently 
making provision for military and navel strengt! 
of more than 610.000. The military and naval 
retired lists embrace 14,167 officers and men, and 
the Coast Guard 11,969 officers and men. 

“No provision is made in the estimates for the 
Navy Department for: commencing the construction 


I feel } 
eé not in keep- 
ur negotiations to 


ing this program ints antec. No _ pro- 

vision for additional officers is made, as the Air 
Corps should first absorb the additional 328 officers 
necessary to bring its actual strength, 919, up to 
the authorized strength, 1,247 under the old law. 
The navy five-year air program approved June 
24, 1926, authorized the construction of two rigid 
airships of approximately 6,000,000 cu. ft. volume, 
the two to cost not in excess of $8 ,000,000. ‘he 
act provides that the building of one of these ships 
shall be undertaken as soon as practicable and 
prior to July 1, 1928. Congress recently appro- 
priated $300,000 for the construction of an all-metal 
airship for experimental purposes. It is the part 
of wisdom, he thought, to wait upon this deter- 
mination. 
Briefly summarized, provision is made in this 
budget for a totar of $73, 477,380 for aviation of the 
army and the navy. This amount embraces $20,600,- 
000 for the procurement of new planes and 82 400, 000 
for the construction of barracks and quarters ‘at avia- 
tion fields. It does not, however, include the value 
of supplies available from war surplus, which would 
7 incrouse this total by a number of millions of dol- 


| 


othe estimates carry for the Department _ of Com- 


ani h inclu ds 
procurement of hot Orobsd ten airplan 
$3: 218, 500 for the establishment and main 
of aids to air navigation. The estimates carry — 
$523, 000 for the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. Under the Department of Agri- 
culture they provide $50,000 for the maintenance and — 
operation of airplane patrol in the National Forests. 
and $120,000 for special weather observations for _ 
the benefit of air navigation. The estimates for 
the Postal Service carry for the operation of the — 
air mail service between New York and San Fran- 
cisco $2,350,000 with provision that a part of this — 
sum be made available for contract service if the 
route be leased to private opearce and for the ~ 
contract air mail service $2,000,000. The estimates 
for the Coast Guard poRy $186, 151 for the oper- 
ation of its seaplane flee 
The budget carries $66, 347, 600 for the impro e- 
ment and maintenance of existing. river and harbor — 
works, flood control, operation and care of canals 
and other works of Be ay nae Sana Keg 
harbors ceeet the sum of ask 
ne comet ete approved i oa eras O00. 000 ‘li ‘ 
e requir 

“Por the ‘relief, care and comfort of the veterans 
of our various wars and their dependents” the — 
President said, ‘‘I am recommending in this budget — 
a total of nearly $705,000,000. This total includes 
pensions, adjusted compensation, and all. other — 
factors, direct and indirect, that enter into this — 
great patriotic service the Government owes its 
defenders.” 
The estimate for Prohibition enforcement is” 
nearly $30,000,000, and $12,000,000 for the ulb: 
ping Board deficit. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT OF 

The total gross debt of the United States on 
Nov. 30, 1926, on the basis of daily Treasury state- 
menis , (cents omitted), was: 


Gonsols of 1930 888 oe ee oe 
Panama's of 1916-1936 


Panama's of 1918-1938........ Shc 25,947,400 
PaRnamsS'S Of 1961 6. ee ee ns tes 49,800,000 
Conversion Bonds.........:....-.. 28,894,500 
Postal Savings Bonds............-. 12! 881, "080 


$766,201,210° 


1,939,209,309 

3 104'520,900 
,650 

4 324,465,150 
$13,647,353,000 
$763,948,300 
1,047;087,500 
"494’898, 100 
$2,305,933,900 

.. .$16,719,488,110 
.. $1,197,481,300 
862/648,500 
357,746,730 
Total interest-bearing debt $19,137,364,640 


‘Matured debt on which interest has 


First Liberty Loan of 1932-1947... .. 
Second Liberty Loan of {Mes 942... 
Third Liberty Loan of 1928......... 
Fourth Liberty Loan of 1983-1938; ay 


Treasury Bonds of 1947-1952 
Treasury Bonds of 1944-1954. 
Treasury Bonds of 1946-1956 


Total Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Treasury yest) FE SU Race 
Treasury (War) Savings Cer 

(net Thine EG seta Parad Wha Oe pos are a cat ere 


Bedstead Nie ieee te. en $10,442,970 
Debdt bearing no interest: 

United States notes.............- 346,681,016 

Less gold reserve..............-. 154,188,886 

$192,492,130 

Deposits for retirement of bank notes 43,006,537 
oF Rea nate fractional 

BUD ee Si threes abot Rhd gtk tne tetelave 2,046,798 

Thrift ‘Stamps, rite Fogle sa aaa Her 3,666,226 


$241,211,691 


Total QVOES CODE in ghee ee heh os $19,38%,019,300 
The gross debt on Nov. rn 4. less net balance 
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258,445,427. pa); on Ror. 30. f 
in the general fund of $247,633,178.07, was $20,- 
965,422 a8. 86; and on Aug. 31, 1919, when the war 
debt was at its peak, less balance ‘in the general 
fund. of $1,118,109,534.76, was $25,478,592,113.25. 
Secretary. of the Treasury Méllon, in his annual 
report dated Nov. 20, 1926, said the total gross debt 
was reduced he fiscal eer by $872, fh 573 and on 
June 30, 1926, stood at $19, 643,216,315. The 
reduction was effected by $487,367, 051 on account 
of the sinking fund and ‘other debt retirements 
bl i legs cr peeinte by application 


THE UNITED STATES. 

of the entire surplus of $377,767, pli aad by $7, 833, - 
705 on account of reduction in the general-fund 
balance bélow the balance on June 30, 1925, This ~- 
reduction in debt has resulted in a saving of interest 
of about $36,101,340 annually, hie 
Debt reductions for seven years, 1920-26, total 
ey Bal. 289,845, of which $2,743,328,922 was from 
‘dinary receipts, $2,056, : 298, 122’ from surplus and 
$1, 041,662,301 from reductions in the net balance 
inthe general fund. This balance is now as low as 
the Treasury activities will permit. 

The sinking fund was fixed originally at 214 per 
cent. of the war debt not represented by foreign 
loans, about $10,000,000,000 plus a secondary credit 
of the annual interest which would have been paid 
on bonds retired for the sinking fund if they had 
been left outstanding. Retirements from the cau 
fund were $317,092,000 in 1925-26 pie from July 1 
1920, to July 1, 1926, totaled $1,740,552,000. 

Under funding agreements each’ tile debtor 
nation has the right to pay principal and interest 
on United States securities at par. The British 
debt alone calls for the expenaiture of $161,000,000 
a year for ten years and over $180,000, 000 yearly 
thereafter, and there is always in the mharket. this 
buying power which will tend to prevent the price 
of our securities going below par. This combined 
buy: power of 400 to 500 million a year alone 
provides for the gradual and orderly retirement of 
the debt and is pretty good assurance that Gov- 
ernment bonds will not again serious}y depreciate. 
At the present rate of payment. the so-called 
domestic debt representing money spent by America 
in the war amounting now to $8,712,700,000 will 
have been dischargea by 1944. ‘The interest to be 


paid during the intervening period will be $4,042,- 
500, 000, which with the principal will make a total 
payment of $12,754,700,000 in the next eighteen 
and one-half years. 

The debt maturing in five years was reduced 
from $6,253,994,505 ie $4,943,764,740, a reduction 
ot $1,310,239,764, and debt maturing after five 
years was ‘increased by $483,093,710 to $14,440,006,- 
120. The interest charge at the end of the year 
had been ceduced to $793,423,961. The average 
rate of interest for 1924-25 was 4. 14 (4.21 in 1923-24.) 
The chief item in the mabe ee ae in five years 
is the Third Liberty Loan, 44% %, of which on June 
30, Ud $2,488,000,000 were due Sept. 15, 1928; 
Treas rotes due within that perio totalea $1,- 
61 3,000, 70005 certificates of indebtedness $483,000,- 
000; and Treasury (War) Savings Securities, $360- 


in ere a Mellon estimated that debt retirements. 

1926-27 through the Sinking Fund and through 
Piinktion of payments by Foreign governments 
under ratified debt eements will amount to 
$507,600,000, and similarly in 1927-28 to $529,- 


00,000. 

The only long term financing was the issue on 
March 15 of $494,898,100 334% Treasury bonds 
of 1946-1950 at a premium of 4% to meet maturin ra 
Treasury notes and buy $121 50,000 of the Thir 
Liberty Loan ee % bonds, 


ad 


ts a ea rtd Fe ara 


rae 
at 


: Bal- 
Items. Credit.| Debit .| ance. 
Millio|ns of Djollars. 
: Current Items. f 
. Visible—Merchandise........ 4,934] 4,268) +666 
Invisible—Int. on inter-Ally 
AION aoe civig oct sedan dma eon ‘ ABO! <5 oie.0l7 +160 
Private int. and dividends. . . 520 165} +355 
_ Ocean freights............. 75 83}. ) —8. 
_. Governmental payments....|...... 5 5 
_ Services to tourists......... 100 660) —560 
_ Charitable and missionary 
} “expenditures... ..2...,. 50: | —50 
Immigrants’ remittances. ...}...... 310| —310 
Motion-picture royalties. ... 7] ae +75 
‘Total, invisible curr. items.. 930} 1,273] —343 
_ Total, current items other 
_ than gold and silver..... 5,864] 5,541} +323 
Movement of Capital. 
New foreign loans, exclusive of 
BCLOMGINY 4). eos cd ako Tas A eee Ae 920° —920 


7 
debit 


Note—Under merchandise, credit total 
total includes $40,000,000 for smuggled 


Our official statistics of exports, and imports t 
show that we exported $4,909,000,000 werth of 
- Merchandise; we imported $4,228,000,000 worth of 
merchandise. ; 

There was thus a ‘‘favorable’’ balance of $681,- 
- 000,000 on the movement of recorded merchandise. 

_ Adlowing for the estimated value of parcel post and 
A goods this balance is reduced to $666,000,- 


Parallel with this movement of actual commodities 
were what have been termed the “current invisible 
items,’ amounts paid out in foreign countries 
through our tourists, through remittances of immi- 
grants, through payments for foreign shipping 
Bae Bees of one kind or another, a total of $1,273,- 
,000. 

On the other hand, we received interest on money 
owed to us by foreign individuals and concerns and 
by foreign Governments, together with Payments 
for the use of our ships by foreigners and expendi- 
tw of foreigners in the United States, and royal- 
ties on American motion picture films sent to foreign 
countries amounting to approximately $930,000,000. 

Therefore, on these items of current invisible 
bs teers we had a net balance against us of $343,- 

if now we put together the ‘favorable’ balance 
on merchandise and the adverse balance on invisible 
items we find that out ‘‘favorable’” balance on cur- 
rent transactions is reduced to $323,000,000 exclud- 
ing gold and silver, or if gold and silver are included, 
to $491,000,000. 

During the year there were large movements of 
capital. In these movements foreigners apparently 
bought $419,000,000 of securities in our markets, 
paid off in cash $140,000,000 of maturing bonds, and 
discharged $27,000,000 of the principal of debts 
owing to our Government—a, total of 3$578,000,000. 

On the other hand, our citizens bought in the 
market $90,000,000 of foreign bonds and subscribed 
$974,000,000 for new foreign issues in this country, 
besides reimporting about $62,000,000 of American 
currency. In other words we invested abroad during 
the year $494,000,000 more than we received from 
foreign investors. 

This would give us a final net adverse balance 
of only $3,000,000 if all international transactions 
were settled without resort to deferred payments 
and if international bank accounts did not change. 

A decrease of $61,000,000 in foreigners’ bank 
deposits in this country was reported by 186 banks, 
thus enlarging the unassigned difference inthe two 
totals of the exports and imports to $64,000,000, 
a residual sum representing errors and omissions. 
-If it were possible to get complete and accurate 
figures the total exports and total imports would be 
exactly equal. i 

It should be borne in mind that in calculations 
of this character, depending so largely on estimates, 
there is always the possibility of errors, although 
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ESTIMATED BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF UNITED STATES, 1925. 


ll_whose interest lies in these subjects. 

* The following table, in millions of doliars, sum- 
marizes the statement, which is for the calendar year 
1925: : 


Bal- 


Credit. |Debit,| ance. 


Items, 


: Miilio ollars. 
Sale and purchase of outstand- 

Ing Becurities 540) 3.2 caists eens +321 
Foreign bonds paid off....... +140 
Principal of inter-Ally debt... +27 
United States paper currency .!... ses 62) —62 

Total, capital items....... 578] 1,072; —494 
Gold and Silver. 
Gold... 5 appinegials abi arate ear ave 262 128) +134 
AAVOR rs oWin' sajna Sark sale 4 che 99 6 +34 
Total, gold and silver. ..... 361 193) +168 
Total, all items......... 6,803] 6,806] —3 
Change in foreigners’ bank 

deposits, as revealed by] 

i aE by a ee oy aad Ripe mnne _=S1 
Residual balance (represent- 
ing errors and omissions) .|......}...... — 4 


includes $25,000,000 for unrecorded parcel post packages; 
liquors. 


there is a tendency for some of these errors to neu- 
tralize each other. Consequently, although the un- 
assigned difference in the foregoing table is very 
small, it is possible that some of the items may 
be as much as $100,000,000 away from the truth. 
Nevertheless some conclusions can safely be drawn. 
Although our merchandise exports increased as 
compared with 1924, the increase in imports was 
even greater, so that out merchandise export surplus 
declined from the 1924 figure of $970,000,000 to 
$666,000,000, but this figure is nearly twice as great 
as that of 1923 and still quite comfortably above the 
$488,000,000 average annual export surplus for the 
years 1896-1914. - 

This $304,000,000 decline in our merchandise- 
export_surplus and the marked increase of $135,- 
000,000 in imports of new foreign securities shown in 
the 1925 statement as compared with 1924, were 
balanced by equivalent credit clanges elsewhere in 
the list. The most important of these was the 
replacement of the $258,000,000 gold-import sur- 
plus of the previous year by the $134,000,000 gold- 
export surplus fer 1925, a total net creiit increase 
for the year in gold movements of $392,000,000. 
There was also a $95,000,000 increase. over the 
Previous year in foreign bonds paid off, an increase 


of $116,000,000 in net exports of outstanding secu- 


ties, and an increase of about. $50,000,000 in net 
amount received in interest and dividends from 
foreign investments. 

Although gold movements revealed an export 
surplus for the year, there is no certainty that such 
will be the case in 1926, since there was 2 gold- 
ate surplus of $16,000,000 during the last half 
fa) . 


Total international transactions increased from 
around $6,000,000,000 in 1924 to nearly $6,800,- 
000, in 1925, which is about $1,100,000,000 
more than in 1923 and nearly $5,000,000,000 more 
than the annual average of roughly $1,900,000,000 
for the period 1896-1914, showing very strikiagly 
the enormously increasing importance of our foreign 
commercial and financial relations. 

Increasing economic stability in foreign countries 
was reflected by a net import of fully one-fourth 
of the estimated amount of American currency 
held abroad and by the fact that the movement 
of foreigners’ bank deposits in this country declined 
for the first. time since 1921. 

During the year the United States still further 
strengthened its international investment position. 
Our total foreign holdings now amount to about 
$10,400,000,000, having increased by more than 
$1,200,000,000 during the year. Our total returns 
from foreign investments are now greater than at - 
any time in our history, , 

Invisible imports were 34 per cent. of total ex~ 
ports—the same ratios as in 1924—again showing 
the importance of the invisible items in explaining — 


our international trade position, 


ent i 

xports 0 

xports of svar (net) 

OIA NOD) carr s Seige aaa asa oun 


“Repors, of 
United 8 States currency rie: 


Expcrts of 
Current items, in 
Interest on roreten iiveatiente (Et) .6 nie ei kere 
Ocean, freight payments (net). 


eee eee en eersene 


80| 4351] 417 
98)... 8a Tees 


ee 


Capital items: 
‘oreign loans paid off kin 
Sales of securities to foreigners manne an 
Principal of debts to U. S S. Government.. .... 


CL GQUGEE a sate via caie exe saxon iatobsl kof aibiais-aiepemera: Alsi aye 
Total credits... ‘ 


PmlOP ie “2.00/85. Ni9 Sig Fie ems £08 


' 


Ay De 
Current items, visible: 


Imports of silver (net) beet secon BAe RS as 


Imports of gold (Met)..........seeeccsesccestons 
Imports of United an currency (net) Migs stl age 
Current items, invisible: ; 
Governmental expenditures abroad... .7 Re 
Ocean freight payments (net).......-.6. cee cefes 
Immigrants’ remittances Cnet) and charity . 
Tourists’ expenditures (net) 


3,222) 2, 1089) 1,092 855) 1,478 


45 


571 303 325 526] 387 
3,793| 2,392] 1,417] 1,382) 1,865 


8 
360 355 
400 500 


1,083} 1.168 


1,205] 1,528} 962 


Capital items: 
New foreign bond issues in the United r weet 
Other foreign invest. of American capital. . 


Total debits.......... NO aie Fiery: 


Exc. of credits (+) or debits (—) on curr. transac. 
Excess of creaits or debits on capital transactions. 
Excess of credits or debits on all transac. of year . 
Net change in foreigners’ bank deposits and book 


665 637 363 795) 
939 427| 0326 b54| 0114} ~—-090 


1,445} 1,092 963 | 417 | 909 | 1,010 
2,650 1,500 2,005 


2,620} 1,925 2,077 


Pig 537| +2, Boe +130 7ree +310 mens 
638} +109] —522) —432_ 
ty Lt, 7,082 eT 143 —508} —119} —212| —78_ 


accounts as revealed by questionnaires........[..-.--|ereeecleeeeee +375 +3) +216) —61 
Balance representing errors and omissions...,...!....s0beseeeclo eines 133! —116 +41 —139 


a‘‘Interest on foreign investments’ (net) in 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, includes that received by the United 


States Government from foreign governments. 


b“'Other foreign investments of American capital,” 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, cover securities only. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN TRADE BALANCES FOR 1924 AND 1925 COMPARED.. 
According to the British Board of Trade, the | for the year) in millions of dollars are printed below 


trade balances of Great Britain’ in 1924 and 1925 


(converted at average rate of sterling exchange | 


British Trade Balance. 


Items. | 1924. 1925. 
Excess of imports of merchandise ana| 000,0\00 
UUTORan a cre aiictaate re atadin Sb ade 1,432] 1, 884 
Excess of Government payments meee 
ASVGESOGR isc. acahal siecle «later sha magn 124 73 
Totalicnwiss sca gees « awe vate sae} 1,556] 1,937 
Invisible exports: 0s. ale. tee eel 
Net national shipping income..... 575 555 
Foreign ships’ disb. in Brit. ports. . 4 


Net income oes oversea inv 


972} 1,208 
193 


Commissions. . 177 
Other services. - . 66 72 
Total invisible exports.......... 1,834) 2,072 
Available for investment overseas, .. . 278 135 
New oversea issues in London....... 592 425 


with the American trade balance for comparison: 


American Trade Balance. 


Items. 1924, | 1925. 
Excess of exports of merchandise and| 000,0|00 §. 
HUlOw Alen it. Haliha:. Leia aide. DUG. 748 834 
Excess of Government receipts from 
* MOVORBOAR Gi). AIL . calles stereo eed 177 182 
POtH sw aia laercomn plootand teil Sones ta 8 925) 1,016 
Invisible exports: 
Net national shipping income. .... 10} —10 
Foreign ships’ disb. in Amer. ports. —2 2 
Net income from oversea inv..... 305 355 
Commissions Bala|nce 
OUICIVEEEVICES . coo ee tule a sree ary eile —585| —446 
Total invisible exports.......... —272| —99 
Available for investment overseas. .. . 653 917 
New oversea issues sold in U. S...... 795 920 
DitferenGe i) iey: sis’. Welds. Selnn —142 —3 


res for “‘new foreign issues,”’ etc., are for the net amount sent abroad; total value at issue price was 


Figu 
$3828, 000, 000 in 1924 and $974,000,000 in 1025. 


NATIONAL ILLITERACY CRUSADE. 


The National Illiteracy Crusade, headquarters 
American Red Cross Building, Washington, D. C., 


has as its purpose the removal of illiteracy from the | 


United States. Its outlined program is as follows: 
To stimulate interest; to carry on research; to assist 
in the hd eng of groups for peo and for actual 
work; to sup leaders along definite lines and in 
particular ete of illiteracy; to prepare suitable 


see ogy apd environment; to provide specialized 
tn ining for teachers of en and to coordinate, 


| Stewart; Secretary, W. 


texts for different groups of illiterates, based on their | 


as far as possible, the work of all agencies-for a con- 
certed attack on this problem. 

The officers of this organization are: President, — 
William Allen White; Vice-Presidents, Jane Addams 
and Glenn Frank; Director, Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Carson Ryan; Treasurer, 
Washington yaheai ‘and Trust Company. On the 
Board of Directors are: Governor Henry J. Allen, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Ida Clyde Clarke, John H, 

Finley, Herbert S. ‘Houston, Governor Thomas 
McRae, Governor R. A. Nestos, Lorado Taft, Ida 
Tarbell and A, 0. Thomas, 


560 | 
995 — 


920 
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Labor Ravdew for 1926. 
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Babor Weview for 1926. 


By John J, Leary, Jr. : 


1926 was a good year for 
labor, employment being general, with’ neither 
poaks of prosperity, that provaked the “unroest’ 
which marked the war and post-war boom. period, 
nor depressions and consequent unemployment 
that marked the months ltmmedtately following 
the collapse of the post-war boom in i 

During the year ‘wages also beld steady, such 
changes as were recorded belng Dpyand, with the 
most important change coming In the Closing month 
of the year with the announcemont that the Rall- 
road Mediation Board, set i under the Watson- 
Parker, act had granted an Increase of 744% to 
the conductors and trainmen in Eastern territory. 

The closing months of the year also saw im- 

rovement tn the chrontoally tll soft coal Industry, 
he opening of mines long idle, and for the first 
time since the war, a shortage of miners in’ some 
districts. This Improvement reflected the effoct of 
the British coal strike, which provided new markets 
for perhaps 15,000,000 tons of American fuel. In 
turn with advancing prices it caused an increase 
in domestic buying. 

Increasing wages in non-union territory which 
followed this Improvement had the effect of stiffon- 
ing union morale and undoubtedly will be a factor 
in the negotiations for a new wage scale soon after 
the turn of the year, 

The increase in trainmen’s wages In the East 
actually spells an increase for all classes of men 
engaged in the operation of trains, and while such 
increases will be met with stiff opposition there 
is small doubt that in the end they will be granted. 

The building trades continued prosperous, though 
a let-up in the demand for certain crafts ended 
the payment of bonuses in some of the more for- 
tunate crafts and In the later months there was 
rather more than usual broken time. 

The matter of broken time—in other words, 
partial employment—figured Im many industries, 
notably the automobile, during the year, so that 
while there was as stated general employment 
there was not the full timo employment that marked 
other yoars. In the automobile {industry this broken 
time was responsible for the announcement of 
Henry Ford that he had decided to operate his 
Plants on a five-day week basis. 

As announced, there ts nothing In the Ford plan, 
which involved ‘some cuts in earnings, to prevent 
operation of the La eg on a six-day basis when 
and if the demand for the product Is sufficiently 
large to warrant such operation. Ford's action, 
however, had the effect of Increasing interest in 
the demand for a rh ag week which has been 
the subject of discussion in labor circles for con- 
siderable time and which was the outstanding 
feature of the furrlors' strike In New York City, 

In this strike, which ended after seventeen weeks, 
the settlement provided for a forty-hour week in 
those months when there Is little work, with pro- 
vision for a longer week In those perlods when 
there Is a demand for production. The five-day 
week was also one of the chief demands in the 
cloak makers’ strike in New York which ended 
in the most disastrous strike. the International 
Ladles' Garment Workers’ Union had gone through 
in many years. 

This strike, as was the furrlers’, was preclpitated 
and dominated by the Communist element which 
for some years had been following the William Z, 
Foster program of ‘boring from within" until It 


Gonorally. speaking, 


had actual control of the map unery, of the two 
organizations, As this Is written (Deo, 10, 1026) 
the cloak’ strike is still on agenes two groups in 
the Industry, with a bitter fight in PRpon within 
the union for control, A like contest ts in progress, 
though as yet unmarked by the bitterness that 
characterizes the cloak makers’ contest, in the 
furriers’ organization. 

The success of the Communist element in ob- 
taint control of the women's wear trade was 
one of the outstanding features of the year, which 
ends with a movement to amalgamate the opposi- 
tion to the “left wing" in all of the needle trade 
unions, Including the Amalgamated orate Work- 
ers’ Union, formerly_the most radical of all impor- 
tant unions in the United States. 

The cost of these two strikes to employers and 
manufacturers was not far from $50,000,000, In 
the cloak and sult trade alone the losses are esti- 
mated at not less than $30,000,000, with an actual 
strike expense total of not leas than $2,500,000. 
Perhaps half of that amount was spent in the fur- 
riers’ strike. 

Communism came in for an unusually severe 
denunciation in the annual convention of the Amer- 
lean Federation of Labor, held in Detroit, where 
James Wilson, head of the pattern makers’ organi- 
gation, and John Ju, Lewls, head of the miners, ex- 

a program lookt toward the capture by 
ommunists of the United Mine Workers, the 
largest trade union in America. In the miners’ 
election, which followed in December, the triumph 
of the conservative element was complete. 

This convention of the federation, in which an 
apparent rather than a real drop ith membership, 
due to the suspension of the Brotherhood of Rall- 
road Clerks, was reported, was quite the most suc- 
cessful since that of 1917, when President Wlison 
journeyed to Buffalo to explain the war policy of 
the nations. This was mainly due to the action 
of Detroit employers’ associations inducing the 
Y. M. C. A. of that clty to sancel an invitation to 
William Green, President of the federation, to 
address it, and bringing pressure to bear to close 
Detroit pulpits to delegates to the convention. 

The convention took up the five-day week, ap- 
tbe f it in principle, as something to be looked 
‘orward to but not possible of immediate applica- 
tion in all industries. The convention also voted 
to submerge craft Ines In an organizing campaign 
in the automobile Industry and gave the executive 
officers unlimited assessment power to provide 
funds to fight company unions. Hitherto the 
federation was limited to an assessment of twelve 
cents In any one year. 

The convention also approved a call for help in 
organizing the textile industry, which ranks with 
coal as chronically i, In this industry unem- 
Biovenent continued very large, with the drift of 
mills from Northern centres to the South asccen- 
tuated dur the year. The industry also came 
in for special attention during the year through a 
strike begun in the early Spring in Passaic. In 
this strike, led by Albert Welsbord, a professin 
Communist, there was much disorder, which end 
shortly after the United Textile Workers, affiliated 
with the federation, took over the strikers. 

As the year ends, but one of the many Passaic 
mills have settled with the strikers, with no im- 
mediate promise that the other mills will abandon 
thelr open shop program. 


GROWTH OF LABOR BANKS. 


Labor banks, which two years ago passed the 
novelty stage, increased In strength in 1926, and 
now have resources estimated at $50,000,000. 

The largest single group of institutions, that 
controlled by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers through its pe ee and that of its 
members, remains the largest factor, though it 
ceased to control the Empire Trust Company in New 
York City, through sale of its stock, and it sold 
also the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineors’ 
Bank, also in this olty. 

The Brotherhood investment group suffered the 
loss of Warren 8, Stone, who may be termed the 
real father of labor banking. His death was fol- 
lowed by many changes in the management, the 
chief of which was the taking over of Mr. Stone's 
duties by William B, Prenter, long associated with 
the financial affairs of the Brotherhood, 

The Brotherhood group of banks and invest- 

ment now consists of these institutions: 
B. of L, BE. Co-operative National Bank, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, , 
. of L. E. Bank and Trust Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala, 


Nottingham Savings and Banking Company, Not- 
tingham 0, 

B, of L. 1. National Bank, Boston, Mass, 

People's Co-operative State Bank, Hammond, 

Labor National Bank of Montana, Three 


Mont, 
B. end L. E. Title and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
iy 
anced Co-operative National Bank, Tacoma, 
ft . 


Brotherhood State Bank, Hillyard, Wash. 
arene" Co-operative National Bank, Portland, 
Brpteenged Bank and Trust Company, Seattle, 


Promesanods Co-operative National Bank, Spokane, ~ 


ash, 

Transportation Brotherhoods National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

Brotherhood Investment Company. 

Brotherhood Holding Company. 
Che largest of those contrelied by the Brother- 

hood is the Cleveland bank, which had, accordin 

to {ts latest report, $1,000,000 capital, $344,498 


ind, 
‘orks, 


as 


e one 
and. surplus, 
‘in which Bote J. Brady is. the dominating sone. 


. m. 
* Treas., Rms. 509-505 A. ¥. of L. Bldg., Awash 


b 
" ig the Falers ank of New 
This has $1, boos ,000 “capita nd surplus, and total 
‘Tesources 28 "ot Nov. 15, 1925 of $18, 535. 000. 

Other labor banks are: 
Mt. Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, D. Cc. 
United Bank and Trust Company, Tucson, Ariz. 
People’s Co-operative State Bank, Hammond, Ind 
San Bernardino Valley Bank, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, New York City. 
Telegraphers’ National Bank, St. Louis, Mo 
epthernoed Savings and Trust Company, Pitts- 


Pa. 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank, 
Cincinnati Ohio, 


aba onal Bank i ersfield, Bak 
Labor National Bank of Great Falls, G 


‘ont. fib awit efoee 

Farmers’ and. Workingmen’s_ Savings J 
son, C! 

The People's | National Bank of Los Angeles, Los 


Angeles, 
See National. Bank, Paterson, NJ 

Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City. 
Amalgamated Bank of Philadelphia, Philudelphia, Pa 

Labor Co-operative National Bank, - 
Labor National Bank of Jersey City, N. J 

The total capital of all these labor banks on 
June 30, 1926, was $10,435,180; total deposits of 
$108,531,644; and total resources of $127,368,809. 
There are ten labor investment companies with a 
‘capital of $31, 000,000. 


AMERICAN. ‘FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


The Resetican Federation of Labor has its head- 
quarters in the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, 
D. C. The national officers, re-elected Oot. 14, 
1926, at Detroit, Mich., are: 

Executive Council—President, William Green; Sec- 


"retary, Frank Morrison; Treasurer,.Daniel J. Tobin. 


222 BE. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice- 
President, James Duncan, 25 Gilmore ‘St, Quincy, 
Mass.; Second Vice-President, Frank Dutty, Car- 
penters’ Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, T. A. Rickert, Room 506, 175 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill.; Fourth Vice-President, 
Jacob Fischer, 222 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Fifth Vice-President, atthew Woll, Room 
701, 1 W. Washington St.. Chicago, nt; Sixth 
Vice-President, Martin F, Ryan, 503 Hall Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Seventh Vice-President, James 
Wilson, Second Nat. Bk. Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Fighth’ Vice-President, James P. Noonan, Yr. A. of 
M. Bidg.. Washington. D. C. ( 

in the federation there are 107 national and inter- 
bag ee unions representing 29,417 local unions, 

4 departments, 49 State branches, 831 city centrals 
with 3,303,966 members. 

The’ receipts for the. last, fiscal year were $518,- 
451.49; exnendeures, $519,113.33. The balance on 
hand was $210,3 

Fe cera agiaie ig Trades, W: mepey § pee - 
1s Berres, Sec. -Treas., Rims, 3. 400- 
403 A. F. of L, Bldg.; Railroad Employees, J. M 
Burns, Sec. Seb Rm. 402, 844 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill; Union Label Trades, John J. Manning, Sec.- 
Treas., Rm. 202, A. F. of L. Bldg., Wash., D. C. 

The national and international AR ah affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, with the 
names of the several Presidents, (or *Secretary- 
Ergamurets) and the addresses of the headquarters are 
as fo 
Actors and Artists.- Paul D. Dullzell, 45 W. 47th 

St:, Ne ¥.1C. 

Asbestos gat Thomas J, 


Metal Trades, A 


Brotherhood 


Boone nner. F 
308, A. F. of L Bldg. raWashington, 
Boot and Shoe Workers, aoe 
246 Summer St., 


Brewery John Kader. pear Vine St., Cincinnati, 

oO. 

Bricklayers, Magons and Plasterers. “Jone Sa 
Gl n, 1417 K St., N.W., Washington, D, C. 


Brick pag Clay ‘Workers. William Tracy, Sec.- 
Presi Rm. 440, 323-331 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 


W.J. McCain, 
1615-20 Syndicate Trust , St. Mo. 

1 Makers. wii RR. Sec.- 
3 King Bite: Chicago, Ill. 


_. Treas. 
Bu ging’ Services mployees, Paul David, Sec.- 
i Meas ‘Washington t St., 6th floor, Chicago, 


Carmen. J. M. pale, Sec.-Treas., 508 Hall Bldg., 
Kansas City, 
‘Carpenters and Joiners. Frank Duffy, Carpenters’ 
Blde., Indianapolis 


Carvers. prone % eh 8605. 85th St., _Woodhayen, 


da de, Ns 


4 Gis Workers, 


Cigarmakers. George W. Perkins, Rm. 620, 508 
. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
Clerks, ve Office. Thomas F. Flaherty, 300 
A. F, L. Bldg., Wvashingtan, D.C, 
Clerks, Retail Cc, Coulter, Sec.-Treas., Lock 
Draiver 248, Lafayette, Ind. 
Cloth Hat Workers. Max Zuckerman, 621 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 
Conductors, Sleeping Car.  W. 
Treas., 360-361 Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
Coopers. Forrest M. Krepps, Sec.-Treas., - Meri- 
weather Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Diamond Workers. Andries Meyer, 132 Joralemon. 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Drafismen, Cc. L. Rosemund, 200 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Bere cal Workers. G, M. Bugniazet, I. A. of M. 
Bldg.,, Ninth and Mt. Vernon Place, Wash., D. C. 
Elevator Constructors. - Joseph F. Murphy, Sec.- 
Treas., 1210 Central Bidg., 191 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Engineers. een Evans, 6334 Yale 
Ave., Chic; ( 
Engravers, otal, John Joos, Sec.-Treas., 
Middlesex Road, Rochester, N. Y. 
Engravers, Photo. 
3136 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Federal Employees. Gertrude McNally, 
Treas., 10 B St., S.W., Washington D. C. 
Fire Fighters. George Je Richardson, Sec.-Treas., 
105 A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D, C 
Satins and Oilers. c.. iL. jehamp, Sec.-Treas., 
3615 No. 2th St., Omaha, Neb. 
Foundry Employees. Leonard Holtschult, Sec.- 
ae ag 418 Calumet Bldg., 7th- and Chestnut 


Fur Se oricers. 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Sec.-Treas., 


Sec.- 


Mo. 
isaac Wobl,. Sec. -Treas., 9 Jackson 


Garment Workers, United. B. A. Larger, Sec.- 
Treas., 619 Bible House, New_York, N. 

Garment Workers, Ladies. .Abe Baroff, Sec. -Treas., 
3 W.. 16t ie = A Oy, 

Glass Bottle Blowers. Harry Jenki 1007, 


Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th Ban Pe rarket Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glass Cutters and Flatteners. Joseph L. Fortune, 
Seo. -Treas., 1104 Standard Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Flint. Charles J. ou man, Sec. 

Treas., Rms, 200-10 Amer. Bank Bidg., "Huron 

St. and Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio, ; 
Win gow, igo Connell, 712 


Glove Workers. 
311 So. Ashland Blvd,, Chicago, Il. 

Granite Cutters. Sam’ Squibb, 25 School St., 
Quincy, 69, Mass 

Hatters, United. Martin Lawlor, Sec.-Treas., Rm. 

_. 418, Bible House, New York City. 

Hod Carriers. A. Persion, Sec. wien 25 School 
8t., Quincy, 69, Mass 

Horse Shoers. tubert, S.. Marshall, Sec.-Treas., 
Rm. 605, Second Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hotel and Restaurant wom play eee, Jere L. Sullivan, 
Sec.-Treas., 530 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tron, Steel and Tin Workers. | ba J. Davis, 
510 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, 

ohne Workers. J. Wiseaberg " Sec.-Treas., 58 

ashington St., Chicago, i. 

Lathers, ‘A. D. Yoder, Sec.-Treas., Lathers’ Bldg. 
Detroit Ave. and West 26th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Laundry Workers. H. L. Morrison, Sec. -Treas., 
799 2d Ave., Troy, N. 

meotnee Workers. J. J. 


Pfeiffer, Sec.-Treas., Rms. 
8-610 Walsix Bldg., 


6th and Walnut Sts., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Latter Carriers. _M. T. Finnan, 405 A. F. of L, 
Bldg., Washington, D, C, 


Newark, N. J.. 


O. Murphy, ae 


118. 
Henry F, Schmal, Sec.-Treas., — 
"Mo. z 


i 


“A 


a 
% 


aZ0O, 
ichar C 
way, N K, N. Y¥. 4 
poty pay Charles A. Sumner, 
ve St., Kansas City, Mo. 
lasey, Sec.-Treas:, Box 767, 


Stove Mounters. Frank Grimshaw, Sec.-'Treas., 
6466 Jefferson Ave. East, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Switchmen. M. R. Welch, Sec.-Treas., 217 W. 
North St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
inte eon Afar ema a wh 6753 Stony Island 
ve., cago, Ill. 
Teachers. Florence C. Hanson, Sec.-Treas., Rm. 
512, 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. - 
Teamsters. Thomas L: Hughes, Sec.-Treas., 222 
East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Telegraphers, Railroad. Leonard Jackson Ross, 
Sec.-Treas., 3673 West Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Telegraphers, Commercial. Frank B. Powers, 113 
So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Il.. ; 

Textile Workers. Sara. A. Conboy, Sec.-Treas., 
Rms. 108-112 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Tobacco Workers. E. Lewis Evans, Sec.-Treas., 
Rms. 50-53, Our Home Life Insurance Bldg., 

Louisville, vane ; 

Tunnel and Subway Constructors. John J. Collins, 
Sec.-Treas., 246 E. 116th St., New York City. 
Typographical. J. W. Hays, Sec.-Treas., Meridian 

and 28th Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ps opel William Kohn, 230 E. 58th &St., 
fe. ; 5 
Wall Paper Crafts. Edwin Gentzler, 727 West 
King St., York, Pa. , 
Weavers’ Amalgamated. Joseph Hurley, 19 West 
land St., Brockton, Mass. ; : 
Weavers’ Protective. Charles C. Bradley, :Sec.- 
Treas., 9122 89th St., Woodhaven, New York. 


*Railway shop craft unions, which with “Big 
Four” brotherhoods make up so-called ‘‘staidard 
railroad unions.” ; 

UNAFFILIATED LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

The Railway Brotherhoods. a 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, President, 
William B. Prenter, B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 88,000 members. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and. Engine- 
Men, President, D. B. Robertson, 901 Guardian 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 108,401 members. 

Brotherhood .of Railroad. Trainmen, - President, 
W. G. Lee, American Trust Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 200,000 members. 

Order of Railway Conductors of America, Presi- 
dent, L. E. Sheppard, 0. R. GC. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 60,000 members. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers: —. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 31 Union Square, 

New York, N. Y. President, Sidney Hillman, 
Industrial Workers of the Worid. 

The Industriai Workers of the World (1915) with 
headquarters in Chicago, Ill., have a membership 
of about 30,000. Ch. Gen. Exec. Bd., R. EB, Daly; 
Gen. Sec.-Treas., J. Grady. me 


epuen ‘C. Hogan, 406 E. 149th St., 
y. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots. John H. Pruett, 24 

_ Moore St., New York, N.Y. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. Dennis Lane, 
eee Rm. 604, 160 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 


_ Metal Workers. William L. Sullivan, Sec.-Treas., 
_ Rms. 635-642 Transportation Bldg., Wash., D. C.* 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. ©. H. Moyer, 
_ Sec.-Treas., Rm. 502, Mercantile Bldg., 15th 
_ and Arapahoe Sts., Denver, Col. 

Mine Workers of America, United. Thomas 
- Kennedy, Sec.-Treas, 1101 Merchants Bank Bldg,, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

_ Moulders. Victor Kleiber, Edwards Bldg., 530 
_ Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Musicians, Np ere) Kerngood, 239-241 Halsey St., 


Newark, N. J. 
_ Oil and Field Refinery Workers. J. L. Coulter, 
'_ Sec.-Treas., Box 1779, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers. Charles 
- Lammert, Sec.-Treas., Lafayette, Ind. 
: a Makers. Matthew Burns, 25 So. Hawk St., 
_ Albany, N. Y. 
attern Makers. James Wilson, Rms. 1008-9 
Second National Bank Bldg., 9th and Main Sts., 
* 


Hannah, 336 E. 59th St., 
New York, N. Y 


Paving Cutters. Carl Bergstrom, Box 130,. Rock- 
port, Mass, i ek 
Piano and Organ Workers. Jacob Fischer, 260 
_ __E. 138th St., New York, N. Y. 
Plasterers. T. A. Scully, Sec,-Treas., 301 Castell 
Bldg., Middletown, Ohio. - 
Plumbers and Steamfitters. Thomas E. Burke, 
Sec.-Treas., 1138. No, Dearborn St., Chic Hi. 
_.. Polishers, Metal.. Charles RB. i 


H. W.. Strickland, Rms. 506-8 

. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Joseph M. Gavlak, Sec.-Treas., 3091 
dge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bre ED ER Br PSC LL seh aerate) 
: TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD. 

ul According to the annual report of the Executive | mated total membership of 600,000, of which 

Council of the American Federation of Labor, | umber some 500,000 are credited to the “Big 

dues paying membership in the unions affiliated foe harinecion colt dopeurioein: ey ose aed 

Ba fats ltmbee dogs “uot abaaast Tas | gupstantially the, Tembership orate 

i: actual membership, in that members out of work Ra tgee st saeriberca ail organizations: were: at 

G he go nen as airule Pay gue, though they | The statistical department of the Federation 

athe severkaa: tremens Dean Doh dues also lists the trade union membership of Mexico 

tate ee fea i ore tere nich dues were | at 300,000; of Australia as 684,000; and of New 

m 1897 follows oD for thirty years beginning | Zealand as'83,000: which, “ite the 4,000,000 in the 

. United States, makes a grand total of 27,558,615. 

Year Membership, Year. Membership. The officials of the International Federation of 

1897 Seenie weree s+++e+++-1,770,145 | Trade Unions submitted the membership figures 


Me PROS i sins) SIRO | MOUSinnii-os. 0 1,996,004 | and their report to. the Third Ordina Congress, 
POTS we acy ose 2,020,671 | which was held at Vienna, Austria, ratte food" 
YS DOES Oa. ---1,946.347 | The figures are as of Dec. 31, 1923, and but little 
7 1Bres MipHaN s weace 2,072,702 | change has been reported since then, : 
+ i: tibet ees bet Austria... ..... 1,049,949 | Latvia,....... 12,658 
1O1OS Meee 3'260°068 Belgium. +» 618,871 | Luxemburg. .~ 12,100 
1920) 2003: “£'078'740 Bulgaria... .... 14,803 | Poland....... © 369,991 
en aa 31906;528 | Czechoslovakia 388,294 | Roumania..!: “36/000 — 
hea ees Ret a4 Denmark... . . 233,116 | Spain. >../... 211/085 
oa oe eae France. .... ++ _ 757,847 | Sweden....... 313/622 
1Oo8 "900'000 Germany ..... 7,187,251 | Switzerland. _- 155,000 
199K. ee 2'878'29 Great Britain.. 4,369,268 Palestine... . . 8,000 
Toon ae es Parte #4 Holland. ..... 182,893 | Canada....... ' 152,500 
: 3 Steen eee 303,966 | Hungary...... 167,242 | South Africa... 10,000 
he American Federation of Labor | Italy......)." 212,016 - eet 
there are organizations of workers with an esti- : Jugo-Slavia. . . 66,166 i 


Total...... -16,528,072 


a 


och 
0, in 18 1 
ate o-operai jon, they founded ‘the 


z Archetypal Society and inaugurated the co-operative 


movement in Great Britain in a form that hag 
extended around the globe. The International 
Co-operative Alliance was founded in 1895, It 
now comprises *fachuding. C organizations in some 
ae countries, inc ding Canada and the United 
ates. i 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, 
Commissioner, in the Department of Labor, fur- 
nished The World Almanac the following revised 
table sho the membership and business of 
Consumers’ Co-operative Societies (other ‘than 
housing). and of Credit Unions in 1925: 


Credit Societies, ; 


3 ~ [€onsumers’ Sogletlony 
State: Membet : 


_._ |Member- ‘Loans 
"| Business. ship, | Granted. 
Dollars. No. Dollars, 
5! WEAN UI Say Sashes ok “Nn Se Fe 
yrds 7 a As freak kas pM ye = 
121,090 390} .- 19,314 
699,604 117, 4,520 
Fc 5117 lea te a hae Ik pe a 
473,401 Bas | hy area peer a 
Tee Ee eliclhee iene 215 24,805 
Bs a She 214 2,381 
PO guO ue) comers Ci atgrnd sarees 
ZRAR RES ce ov cts hate 
05, 841 
1,245,849 47 
021,266 61 
16,345 480 
7 Aes SN Site tae bale Bie payee 265 
507,324]...... mi “pierre 
na 0 a Cee 8 Figte ae Perc 3) 586 
3,710,376 45,672 5, 931, 1418 
Bre IS | ena eel a ar 
11,239,06 395 122 
JUS AR A ek elle 
BRT OBL hs 2 erreurs eee 
Seaapee ee ieee si Pan =k be 
1,063,221 1,65! 53,6 
1,650,626] 47,783] 12,986,626 
60,9 56 25,1 


0 
6.9 
698,620 3 87 
A Saas 6, 6,510] 680,842 
TAC LAS (eee Kea ALO “3,845 
8.DiE TASB). VOOTOR IES eke res ee 
Tenn 46 26,331 269 12,249 
Tex. 857 134,112 41 
Het es 215 951419 608 45,304 
Wash. . 3,551| 2,547/950 235 7,280 
W.Va.-| 1,049 49'081 6 658 
Wis....| 81646] 6,784\285 495 35,780 
Wyo.... ed TETEDOO ee tela bara suns 
Total.! 128,289! 49,389,223] 107, 779\ 20,100, 356 
aNot reported, 


The membership, paid-in share capital, and amount 
of business done Ny co-operative societies reporting 
to the Bureau of Labor Btalleecs for 1925 was 


as_follows: 
Paid in }. Am’t 
Capital. |Bus., ‘das 
et ee 
Dowars. Dollars. 


Member- 
ship. 
; No- 

Workers’ productive 

societies SeOoO Derr 

ative WOTkELOpH) 
Credit societ: ies 
Consumers’ societies; 

Stove societies... 

Housing societies.. 

Other SYDES..- 2 


450} 1 025, 509] 4, 533, 29 
” 107.799 10;706,099| 20,100,356 


108, oe 5.285, 225 tbe 424,045 


dae “402. 600 
| 19,541 41 1615 ‘608 8,965,178 165,178 


rae 


130, "730,004 we 699,080 53 491, 
238, ae 19, 1430, 688 78,125, 


nelude 2, 346 | si 
tive work 


ane" ea societies 
oR Sverage loan per 
erage qempersht of the 
86, and business done averages 
he average number of w: a ‘king 
pera ive works op is 2 ind 


$19 
cane Co-operative ‘hae e (the Content Baton. of 
trative Societies ee the United -re- 
Be ‘that on Jan. 1, 
#8 affiliated societies war ‘a total membership 
f 95,400, embracing about one-tenth of the dis- 
teibutive Societies in the, gue States. Its Presi 
dent, J. B, Warbusse, said 


continues to be among the farmers in small co’ 
towns rather than among industrial workers. 


“By far the largest wumber of co-operative @ stores a 
Ty 


it was conpeeed of 


€ 
farmers continuing to promote co-operative societies — 


with signal success.’ 


The International Co-operative Alliance in 1925 te 


was composed of co-operative unions and. whole- 
sales from thirty-six countries and represented an 


individual membership of fifty million co-operators. — 


_The International Co-operative Wholesale Committee 


drew up a set of rules for an international co-operative ~ 


wholesale and the national wholesales of Sweet y- 


-six countries have subscribed to these rules. 


there is now virtually established an Tabernntic al 
Co-operative olesale Society; 1 not 


‘| mediately undertake any production enterprises sae 


but will confine its early activities to the exchange 
of commodities, coffee being the first item given — 


serious attention. The International Co-o; 
Banking Committee, presided over by 
Poisson, has made an intensive study.of the banking 


reuve 


set of model rules for a co-operative bank which 
may help to standardize the banking practices iy 
the various countries. 


CO-OPERATIVES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


50 | (Figures in parentheses are those of the preceding 


year.) 


The Co-operative Union of the United Kingdom 
consisted, in 1924, of 1,445 societies (1,441 in 1923), 
of which 1,314 were distributive societies (1, 314), 
ten distributive federations (9), 105 productive 
societies (105), four supply associations (4), eight 
special societies (6), and four wholesale societies (3). 
‘Phe total membership of the union comprised 
4,752,636 pereond (4,618,819 in 1923), share and 
loan ‘capital £140, 770,67 6 (£126,903,883); sales, 
é 81,950, BOL (£258,449,666); net surplus, £21,- 

6,596 eit, 521, 0015; pumber of employees, 207,211 
H86, 00); ; wages ahd salaries, £25,596,987 (£24,- 
2 Of the 4,702,868 membership of the 1,314 retail 
‘distributive societies in 1924 there were 3,995,534 
in England and Wales (3,869,825 in 1923); 661, "7152 
in Heth et (653,474); and 45,582 in Ireland (45, 957). 

he sales of the distributive societies in 1924 were 
Eis5, 077,825 (£165,490,038 in 1923); those of the 
fen dietalbutiye federations were £282,677 in 1924 

There are two classes of productive societies, 
one including consumers, the other mainly spouses. 
Together, the oF STS i societies in 1924 on 
capital of $3.0¢ 1,873 did a trade of £5,425, 660 
(£5,104,600_ in 

The English Wigiesate Societ; ty in 1924 did a 
distributive trade of £72,888,064 (£66,205,566 in 
1923); the Scottish Wholesale did a distributive trade 
of £17,312,194 (£17,261,828); the Irish Agricultural 
Wholesale ‘showed a deficit of £14,460 on its Boos 
tributive trade. of . £440, 275, as compared in 1 
with a. deficit of £24,011 on trade of £353, 380." 

Of the co-operative employees, 83,614 were en- 
gaged in 1924 in the production and tee” ,820 be 

stribution, together earning 
compared in 1923 with 77,691 and 108. 5500, race 
tively, earning £24,218, 709. 


IN OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

The following is a brief summary from the latest 
available reports of the co-operative activities in 
other foreign countries: 

Australia—There are 
with a tatal, Nera air of 110,979, according to 
the census of 1922. Their sales in 1923 amounted, 
iy 563, idea 3 oat Rahy. ia has te “ ona 

on and Ne yu es its Co-operativ. 
sale socleiy, Venton has 2. turnover of £500,000. 


tio ushels of wheat. 
ym adled he Union of ‘German-Ansetian 


iy 1924 with 475,520 members. The recuetion of 
Oe in mem a3 rom 1923 was due 
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Co-operative Societies of the World. 


owned by them is placed at thirty-five milliard 
crowns. 

Belgium—The Belgian Co-operative Union em- 
braced: eighty-nine affiliated societies in 1924, 
seventy-nine of which had a total turnover of 330,- 
327,152 trancs. The Federation of Co-operative 
Societies in 1924 had a sales turnover of 124,343,475 
francs, aS compared with 94,810,988 in 1923. It 
has a hosiery factory and a creamery. Co-operative 
bakeries are the chief feature. 

Canada—The Co-operative Union had fourteen 
affiliated societies in 1924 with 7,047 members, 
as compared with seven societies with 4,646 mem- 
bers in 1923, with total sales of $2,675,851 ($2,249,- 
379 in 1923).. The United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
(Manitoba), had 35,671 members and did a dis- 
tributive business of $1,804,745. 

Czechoslovakia—The Central Union of Czecho- 
slovak Co-operative Societies had 1,299 affiliated 
societies in 1924, with a membership of 487,225, 
with a turnover of 1,041,098,271 crowns, as com- 
pared with 1,345 societies in 1923 with a member- 
ship of 522,542 with a turnover of 987,574,582 
crowns. The Co-operative Wholesale Society in 
1924 sold articles to the value of 544,990,220. crowns 
(440,592,670 crowns in 1923). It manufactures 
foodstuffs, underclothing, preserved meats and 
chicory. The Union of German Co-operative So- 
cieties had a membership of 269,591 in 1924 (286,- 
004 in 1923), and a turnover of 461,600,000 crowns 
(490,027,409 crowns). The Co-operative Whole- 
Sale Society had a turnover of 271,542,469 crowns, 
as compared with 282,374,834 crowns for 1923. 

Denmark—The Co-operative Wholesale Society 
bad 1,804 member societies with a 1924 sales turn- 
over of 169,585,369 crowns (146,958,840 in 1923). 
For the four previous years the membersnip was 
steady at about 337,500. The net surplus for 1924 
was the largest recorded in the society’s history. 
During the year it produced goods valued at 46,- 
186,675 crowns (40,555,914 crowns in 1923), com- 
prising hosiery, clothing, bicycles, boots and shoes, 
spices, coffee, tobacco, rope, soap, mustard, techno- 
chemicals, and margarine. It has a seed growing 
and testing estate. 

Finland—The General Co-operative Union in 
1924 comprised 478 societies with 185,600 members, 
with a turnover of 1,230,000,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 484 societies with 179,893 members and 
a@ turnover of 1,063,488,633 marks in 1923. The 
total savings deposits were 37,800,000 marks. 
The Co-operative Wholesale Society had 461 mem- 
ber societies in 1924 with a turnover of 630,320,183 
marks, as compared with 464 societies in 1923 with 
a turnover of 517,308,204 marks.. In the Central 
Union of Consumers’ Societies, 110 societies were 
affiliated in 1924 with 185,302 members and sales 
amounting to 966,574,718 Finnish marks. The 112 
co-operative wholesale societies belonging to the 
Central Union had total ‘sales of 550,392,605 Fin- 
nish marks and a net surplus of 7,200,000 Finnish 
marks. The Fire Insurance Society had 422,000,000 
Finnish marks outstanding. 

France—The National Federation of Consumers’ 
Societies is said to comprise nearly half (1,716) of 
the distributive co-operative organizations in that 
country. In 1923 1,545,000 members were re- 
ported with sales amounting to 1,350,000,000 francs. 
The co-operatives make boots and shoes, canned 
goods, chocolate, coffee, clothing and perfume. 
They have a bank with 48,000 accounts, Sales of 
the. French Co-operative Wholesale Soclety (1,581 
affiliated) in 1924 amounted to 354,000,000 francs 
as compared with 270,000,000 in 1923. 

Germany—The Central Union of Consumers’ 
Societies in 1924 was composed of 1,163 societies, 
with & membership of 3,505,180, and witb a sales 
turnover of 380,673,618 gold marks, as compared 
with 1,275 societies with a membership of 3,447,286 
in 1923, with a turnover of 244,223,970 gold marks. 
Employees numbered 37,825. The German Co- 
epernene Wholesale Society reduced the number 
of affiliated societies in 1924 from 1,049 to 821, but 
produced goods (foodstuffs, cigars and tobacco, 
textiles and clothing, soap, matches, brushes, fur- 
niture, boxes, malt-coffee and weaving) with a 
sales turnover of 168,466,278 gold marks, as com- 
pared with 71,321,741 in 1923. 

Holland—The Central Union of Distributive 
Co-operative Societies had 132 affiliated societies 
with a membership of 117,702 in 1924 (135 societies 
and 126,725 members in 1923). The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society embraced at the close of 1924, 
845. societies with a membership of 151,808 and 
had sales valued at 11,304,306 gulden as compared 
with 11,188,576 gulden in 1923. 

Hungary—Thbe Farmers’ Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society (the Hanyya) has 900,000 members in 
1,962 branches with a 1923 sales turnover of 135,- 
000,000,000 crowns, as compared with 900,000 
members in 1,945 branches and a sales turnover 


of 3,000,000,000 crowns ir 1921. The Hangya 
makes soap, chemicals, topes and twine, matches, 
brushes, cutlery and liqueurs. ’ 

India, British—There are nearly 60,000 (54,600 
being agricultural) co-operative institutions with 
@ membership of about 2,000,000, as compared 
with 42,000 societies with 1,400,000 members for 
the previous year. ¢ ; 

Italy—The National League of: Co-operative 
Societies, established for forty years, was. dissolved 
by the Fascist authorities in November, 1925. In 
1921 it. was composed of 3,000 distributive, 2,700 
labor and productive, 700 agricultural and 1,000 
miscellaneous co-operative societies, with about 
2,000,000 members. 

Japan—In i924 there were 14,444 co-operative 
societies with 3,341,008 members, of which about 
40,000 belong to consumers’ co-operatives. Total 
deposits were 490,000,000 yen, total advances tc 
members, 440,000,000 ysn. 

Jugo-Slavia—The General Federation of Co- 
operative Unions comprises about 4,130 credit, 
agricultural and handicraft societies. 


union has a pig slaughtery 
and a manufactory of meat products. 

New Zealand—The Co-operative Union and 
Wholesale of New Zealand was obliged to cease 
operations owing to inadequate support. 

Norway—The Co-operative Wholesale Society 
has over 100,000 in 432 societies, in which in 1924 
the total sales amounted to 134,327,400 kroner, 
as compared with 96,401 members in 416 ‘societies, 
with sales of 108,981,300 kroner in 1923. Produc- 
tion included tobacco, soap, coffee, roasteries and 
margarine. 

Portugal—The National Federation of Co- 
operative Societies comprises about 200 societies 
with about 95,000 members. 

Russia—The first Russian Co-operative Society 
was established in 1865. The movement moved 
Slowly, as it was regarded with suspicion by the 
Government, oniy 186 being approved up to 1891. 
In that year, faced with famine, the poorer classes, 
to improve their intolerable condition, turned in great 
numbers towatd the co-operatives. This added 
strength and pressure resulted In more liberality 
in the government’s attitude, 517 societies being 
approved by 1900 and legislation passed to facilitate 
organization. The Ali-Russian Central Union. of 
Consumers’ Societies (‘‘Centrosoyuz’) was formed 
in 1898. Smooth and steady progress followed. 

In June, 1926, totai membership in co-operatives 
in the U. S. S. R. was about 25,000,000. On Jan. 1, 
1926, the system of consumers co-operatives (Centro- 
Soyuz) embraced 26,479 societies with 53,466 stores 
and 10,163,109 members. The turnover for 1924- 
25 (fiscal year ending Sept. 30) was $2,008,500,000 
and for 1925-26, from estimates of ten months, 
Promised to be well over three billion doliars. At 
the beginning of 1926 the agricultural co-operatives 
(Selskosoyx1s) inchided 31,000 in the federal system 
and about 20,000 independent cc-operatives of local 
or specialized scope. The membership ineludea 
6,500,000 peasant farms, or 28 per cent. of all the 
peasant farms in the Soviet Union. The annual 
turnover was estimated at upwards of $600,000,000 
for 1925-26. The industrial or home-craft ’ co- 
operatives at ae beginning of 1926 included 12,000 
artals and societies with a membership of 500,000. 
In addition to the above there are housing, building 
and renting co-operatives which numbered 25,000 
with a membership of 12,000,000°in 1925. During 
1925 co-operative organizations accounted for 
10.1 per cent of the foreign trade of the U. 8. S. R. 

Sweden—The Poncperattve Union had, in 1924, 
876 societies with 292,474 members and Sales 
amounting to 234,052,103 kroner, in addition to 
which there are two mutual fire and life insurance 
societies with a collective membership of 251,665, 
as compared in 1923 with 8&6 socleties with 274,~ 
269 members and total sales’ of 208,528;868 
kroner. It has a bank, a margs.me factory and a 


corn mill. 
Switzerland—The Union. of Consumers’ So- - 
cleties in 1924 had 519 affiliated societies with 


352,399 members and total sales of 272,785,915 
francs, a8 compared with 516 societies in 1923 with 
a membership of 357,208, with total sales of 264,- 
310,086 iranes. It makes boots and shoes, prints, 
binds books, roasts coffee, grinds spices, grinds 
corn, refines fat, makes yeast, makes sauerkraut 
and charcoal, furniture and barrels; has a dairy, 
a “garden village’ and an insurance company. 


p The bill passed the House (210 to 90) on Sept. 
' 15, and was adopted by the Senate (43 to 28) on 
Sept. 19. <a : 


‘Customs receipts for the ‘fiscal year 1922-23 


FLEXIBLE TARIFF PROVISIONS. 


-. The power of the President to alter rates of 
duty ss provided for under Title III. Section 315 
provides that: 

(a) Whenever the President, upon investigation 
of the differences in costs of production of articles 
the prowen or product of the United States, and 
of like or similar articles the growth or product 
of competing foreign countries, finds it thereby 
shown that the duties fixed in the act do pot equalize 
such differences, he shall ascertain the differences 
and determine and proclaim a rate of duty which 
will equalize the same. : y 


Such changed rate or rates of duty become ef- | 


fective thirty days after the date of the President's 
proclamation. ‘ 

The right to change any rate of duty is restricted 
to a total increase or decrease of 50 per centum 
of the rate specified in’ the act. These rates of 
duty are to be ‘based upon foreign valuation. 

(b) Whenever the president upon investigation 


finds it thereby shown that the cost differences , 


cannot. be equalized by proceeding under sub- 
division. (a) he is empowered to proclaim a change 


to. the American selling price as the basis of the 


ad valorem duty fixed in the act. A 

When action is. taken by the President to base 
any rate. of duty upon the American selling price 
no such rate shall be decreased more than 50 per 
cent., nor shall any such rate be increased. 

Such_rate or rates of duty become effective fifteen 
days after the proclamation of the President. 

(ec) In ascertaining the differences in costs of 
production under subdivisions (a) and (b) the 
President, in so far as he finds it practicable, shall 
take into consideration: 

(1) The differences in conditions in production, 
ineluding wages, costs of material, and other items 
in costs of production of such or similar articles 
in the United States and in competing foreign 
countries. ; 

(2) The differences in the wholesale selling prices 
of domestic and foreign articles in the principal 
markets of the United States. ., . 

(3) Advantages granted to a forelgn producer by 
a foreign Government, or by a person, partnership, 
corporation, or association in a foreign country. 

(4) Any other advantages or disadvantages in 
competition. ‘ 

Investigations to assist the President under this 
section are required to be» made by the United 
States Tariff Commission, and no proclamation 
shall be issued until such investigation shall have 
. been made. } 


PUBLIC HEARINGS REQUIRED © 


The commission is required to give reasonable 
public notice of its hearings and to give reasonable 
opportunity to parties interested to be present, to 

' produce evidence, and to be heard. The commis- 
sion is authorized to adopt such reasonable pro- 
cedure, rules, and regulations as it may deem neces- 
sary. F 

Whenever the President determines that the 
differences in costs of production which led to 4 
roclamation have changed or no longer exist, he 

is empowered to modify or terminate the same. 
The President cannot transfer a dutiable article 

to the free list, or an article on the free list to the 
dutiable list, or substitute an ad valorem rate for 

a specific rate, or a specific rate for an ad valorem 

rate, Nor can he increase a rate beyond the maxi- 
sig er valorem rate as provided in the Tariff 

fo} 5 

Section 316 makes unlawful unfair methods of 

competition and unfair acts of importation which 
have the effect or tendency to injure or destroy 
an industry in the United States efficiently and 
economically operant: or to prevent the establish- 
ment of such industry. The Tariff Commission is 
authorized to investigate and report upon such 
methods and acts, and its findings aré to be con- 

- clusive if supported by evidence; the offending 
_ parties may be given a rehearing by the commission; 

appeal may be taken to the United States Court of 

Custom Kppeals and its decision shall be final, 
except that the subject may be reviewed by the 
_ United States Supreme Court. In such cases the 


i os 


|] were $561,928,86 


‘centres of foreign countries which export to the 


1 cents, a 
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eerie eon FS et se rich law eeucee 2 
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President shall increase the duties upon the article — 
or articles in question by not less than 10 per centum 
ad valorem or more than 50 per centum ad valorem; 
or the articles may be excluded from entry int yy 
the United States. The President's decision is 
conclusive, but he can modify it thereafter as the 
facts ma} warrant. ; ’ : pat or 


RETALIATORY PROVISIONS. Aiea > 

Section 317 provides that when any A | 
country discriminates against articles wholly or in — 
part the product or products of this country, by Y 
imposing, directly or indirectly, by any umreason- _ 
able; charge, fee, duty, exaction, regulation or limita-_ 
tion, or other method of discrimination and the © 
commerce in them, and the President finds in fact — 
that said foreign country has done and. continues ; 
so to do, and that the American public interest 
will be served thereby, he shall by proclamation 
declare such new and additional rates of duty as _ 
will offset the burdens placed upon our commerce, ~ 
not exceeding 50 per centum ad valorem on the 
commodities from the offending country or countries 
named in bis proclamation; or he may by proclama- 
tion exclude the articles named. The provisions 
of a proclamation become effective thirty days 
after its date. It is the duty of the Tariff Com- 
mission to continvally make investigation con- 
cerning the welfare of our commerce abroad and 
to bring to the attention of the President any dis- 
crimination. 

In order to give prompt effect to the flexible 
tariff and retaliatory provisions of the act, the 
Tariff Commission, under Section (318, is among 
other things directed to obtain and compile and 
have ready. for prompt use the conversion costs, 
costs of production, import costs, growers’, man- 
ufacturers’ or producers’ selling prices at home and 
in the manufacturing, producing and growing 


United States competitive articles. 


TWELVE-MILE LIMIT. 

The act continues the zone of search and seizure. 
at. sea at twelve miles. The chief application of | 
this provision, now, is in prohibition enforcement. 

The more important rates in the tariff law are 
given below, with the corresponding rates in the 
Payne-Aldrich (Republican) tariff law of 1911, 
and in the Underwood (Democratic) law of 1914: | — 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Cattle, from 1% to 2 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, from $2 a head to 274% ad valorem; 
Underwood, free. 

Sheep and goats, $2 a head; Payne-Aldrich, 
from 75 cents to $1.50; Underwood, free. Bes 

Fresh lamb, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
1%; Underwood, free. 

. Hogs, % cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $1.50 a 
head; Underwood, free. 

Bacon and hams, 2 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cents a pound; Underwood, free, 

Lard, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 114 cents; 
Underwood, free; lard compounds and substitutes, - 
4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich (no provision); 
Underwood, free. 

Milk, fresh, 24% cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 

2 cents; Underwood, free; buttermilk, 1 cent a 
gallon; Payne-Aldrick and Underwood (no corre- — 
sponding provision); cream, 20 cents a gallon; ) 
Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; Underwood, free. 

Milk, condensed or evaporated, unsweetened, 1 
cent a pound; sweetened, 144 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 2 cents in each case; Underwood, free. 

Butter and oleomargarine, and other butter 
substitutes, 8 cents a\ pound; increased to 12 cents \ 
per pound by proclamation of President under Cae 
Section 315 of Tanff Act of 1922, effective April m 
5, 1926 (TD41388); Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Under- ¢ 
wood, 234 cents. & 

Cheese and substitutes, 5 cents a pound, but 4 
not less than 25% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 6 
cents; Underwood, 20%. % 

Poultry, live, 3 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, a 
3 cents; Underwood, 1 cent; poultry, dead, 6 cents rS 
a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; Underwood, 2 

t 


Hon 
- cents a 


$150 each, $30 each; valued 
- 20%; BPayne-Aldrich, 
4e tively; Underwood, 10%. ‘ 


‘a pound; Underwo: 


ey 
Horses and mules, valued i 

at over $1 
$30 each and 25% 


salmon, mackerel and 
und; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent 
free; other fresh or frozen 
fish, 1 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 34 cent per 
pound; Underwood, free. P 
Herring and mackerel, pickled or salted, 1 
cent /a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cent a ound; 
and 1 cent a pound respectively, inerwand . free. 
Barley, 20 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 30 


Fresh or frozen 
halibut, 2 cents rh ie 


cents; Underwood, 15 cents; barley flours, 2 cents 
_ a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


ee ; Underwood, 1 cent. 
’ Corn,: 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 15 
cents; Underwood, free; cornmeal, 30 cents per 100 
pounds; Payne-Aldrich, 40 cents; Underwood, free. 

‘Macaroni and noodles, 2 cents a pound; Payne- 


' Aldrich, 144 cents; Underwood, 1 ¢ 


ent. 
Oats, 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 15 cents; 


Underwood, 6 cents. 
‘Oatmeal, rolled oats, ete., 80 cents per 100 


4 pounds; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent a pound; Under- 


wood, 30 cents per 100 pounds. 
Milled rice, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 


game; Underwood, 1 cent 


‘Rye, 15 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 10 cents; 
Underwood, free. 
Wheat, 30 cents a bushel;* Payne-Aldrich, 25 


- cents; Underwood, free. 


Wheat flour, 78 cents per 100 pounds;+ Payne- 


Aldrich, 25%; Underwood. free. 


_ cents; Underwood, 10 cents. 


‘Underwood, 2 cents, f 


Apples, 25 cents a bushel; Payne-Aldrich, 25 
Apricots, green, ripe, dried, or in brine, 14 cent 
a pound; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, free. 
ider, 5 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 5 cents; 


Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine, 2 cents a ‘pound; 
Bayne Aldrich, fresh, 244 cents; Underwood, fresh, 

cents. Bix 

Raisins, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 2% 


cents; Underwood, 2 sents. 


Lemons, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 144 
cents; Underwood, 18 cents per package to }4 cent 


per pound. 

Limes, oranges and grapefruit, 1 cent a 
pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent; Underwood, 18 
Cpe per package to 4% cent per pound. 

ves, 


n brine, pee or ripe, 20 cents a gal- 

lon; Payne-Aldrich, 25 and 15 cents a gallon; Under- 

wood, 15 cepts a gallon. ; 
Peaches and pears, }4 cent a pound; Payne- 


Aldrich,. 25 cents per bushel; Underwood, green, . 


ripe, 10 cents per bushel. 
Pineapples, % cent each; Payne-Aldrich, 4-5 
cent; Underwood, 14 cent, { ‘ 
Marmalades, jellies and fruit butters, 35%; 
Payne-Aldrich, marmalades and fruit butters, 1 


E gene a pound and 35%; jellies, 35°; Underwood 


Oe 

Almonds, unshelled, 434 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4 cents; Underwood, 3 cents; shelled, 14 
gents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 

cents. 

Brazil nuts, 1 cent a. pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
free; Underwood, 1 cent. 

Cocoanut meat, shredded, 3’ cents a pound; 
Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, 2 cents a pound. 

eanuts, unshelled, 3 cents a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 4% cent a pound; Underwood, 3-8 cent a 
pound; shelled, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1 
cent; Underwood, 34 eent. 

Peas, green or dried, 1 cent a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents per bushel, Underwood, 10 cents 
per bushel of sixty pounds. 

Onions, | cent a Pound Payne-Aldrich, 40 cents 
a bushel; Underwood, 20 cents a bushel. 

Irish potatoes, 50 cents per 100 pounds; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25 cents a bushel; Underwood, free. 

Tomatoes, BB cent » pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
aba Wander ae » 16%. a 

urnips, 12 cents per pounds; Payne- 
Aldrich, 25°,; Underwood, 15%. 

Chocolate and cocoa, 174% ad valorem, but 
not less than 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, from 
2)5 cents a pound to 50°; Underwood, from 2 
cents a pound to 25%. : 

Hay, $4 a ton; Payne-Aldrich, $4; Underwood, $2. 

_*Inereased to 42 cents per bushel by proclamation 
of President under Section 315 of Tariff Act of 
922, effective April 6, 1924 (TID40069). 

tIncreased to $1.04 per 100 pounds by prociama- 
tion of President under Section 315 of Tariff Act 
of 1922, effective April 6, 1924 (TD 40069). 


cents a pound, Cub: 
cents (1.348 Cuban raw) 


ye 


Unde 

(1.0048 cents Cuban raw). 
Mark: sugar and’ maple syrup, 4 
pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 

Sugar, candy and ail confectionery, 40”); 
Payne-Aldrich,. from 4 cents a pound and 15% 
to 50%; Underwood, 2 cents a pound to. 25%. 

. WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

’ Raw wool, (other than carpet wood), 31 cents:a 
pound of clean content; Payne-Aldrich, 11 to 12 
cents a pound in grease; 22 to 24 cents a pound in 
washed condition; 33 to 36 cents a pound in scoured 
condition; Underwood, free. s 

Woven fabrics (women’s dress goods, etc.), 
weighing not more then four ounces per square 
yard, from 26 cents a pound and 50%, to 45 cents 
a pound, upon the wool content and 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 7 cents per square yard and 50% to 11 


cents a 
3 cents. 


cents per square yard and 55%; Underwood, 25° 


to_ 40%. 

Woven fabrics (men’s suitings, overcoatings, 
etc.), weighing more than four ounces per square 
yard, from 24 cents a pound and 40% to 45 cents 
@ pound upon the wool content and 50%); Payne- 
Aldrich, 22 cents a pound and 30% to 44 cents 
a pound and 55%; Underwood, 25% to 35%. 

Blankets, from 18 cents a pound and 30% to 
37 cents a pound and 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 22 
cents a pound and 30% to 33 cents a pound and 
40°; Underwood, 25%. 

Hose and half hose, gloves and mittens, 36 
cents a pound and 35% or 45 cents a pound and 
50°; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%; 
Underwood, 20% to 40%. 

Knit underwear, from 36 cents a pound and 
80% to 45 cents a pound and 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 
44 cents a pound and 60%; Underwood, 35%). _- 

Knit outer year, including sweaters, from 36 
cents a pound and 40% to 45 cents a pound and 
50%; Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%; 
Underwood, 35%. 

Wearin 


el, not knit, from 24 cents a 
pound an 


appar 
ior, to 45 cents a pound and 50%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 44 cents a pound and 60%; Under- 
wood, 35° or 40%. 

“riental carpets ard rugs, 55%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 10 cents a square foot and 40°); Under- 
wood, 50%. : ; 

Chenille Axminster caryets and rugs, 557%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60 cents per square yard and 40%; 
Underwood, 35%. 

s 1 Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, velvet, 
and tapestry car, ets and rugs, 40°; Payne- 
Aldrich, from 28 cents a square yard and 40%, to 
60 cents a square yard and 40%; Underwood, 
20% to 35%. : 

COTTON AND MANUFACTURES OF, 

Cotton sewing thread, %3 cent per hundred 
yards with minimum ad valorem of 20°, and maxi- 
mum ad valorem of 35%); Payne-Aldrich, % cent 


per hundred yards, with minimum ad valorem of _ 


20%; Underwood, 15%. : 

Countable cotton cloth, from 104% to 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, from 1 cent per sauare yard to 12% 
cents per square yard, with minimum ad vaiorem 
of 25°% to 40% applying to those exceeding certain 
applied valuations; Underwood, from "hig 7% tO 


IU O+ 

Table damask, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; 
Underwood, 25%. * eck 
_ Quilts or bedspreads, from 25% ‘te 40%; 
Pagne-Aldz'oh, 45°); Underwood, 25°). 

able and bureau covers, centerpieces, of 
plain woven cotten cloth, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 
45°,; Underwood, 306%. ; 

Knit gloves, from 40°% to 75%; Payne-Aldrich, 
men’s and boys' oan from 50° to 50 cents a 
dozen pairs and 40°; women's gloves, 50°; Under- 
Wane. of halt h : Sngeas i 

lose an, a ose, from 30% to 50°); Payne- 
Aldrich, from 30° to $2.00 per dozen pairs and 
15°; Underwood, from 20% to 50%, 

Knit underwear and outerwear, 45%; Payne- 
Aldrich, from 60 cents a dozen and 15% to $2.25 
a Sosee ane ae Uae Oe A a Al 

earing apparel, not | : %; Payne-. eh, 
50°%; Underwood, 30%. : fc nites 

Lace window curtains, made on Nottingham 


‘lace-curtain machine, compound duties with mini- 


mum ad yalorem of 60%; Payne-Aldrich, com- 


pound duties with minimum ad valorem ot 50%: 


Underwood, from 35° to 45%. 
FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE 
Linen cloth, from 35% to 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 


Prin: 


motor boats and ~ 
$ provision in Payne- 
8). ese | 


up 
J 


J 


SILK AND SILK GOODS. registers, 


Sewing silk, twist and floss, in the gum, $1.00 | Underwood, free. ; ; 
per pound, with minimum ad valorem of 35%: Cream separators valued above $50, 25%; 
ungummed, $1.50 per pound, with minimum ad |.Valued not over $50, free; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; 
valorem of 40%; Payne-Aldrich, $1.60 and $1.50 | Underwood, free, where valued at not more than $75. 
per pound, respectively; Underwood, 15%. Shovels, scythes, sickles, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 

Broad _ silks — (cloths), 55%; Payne+Aldrich | 45%; Underwood, free; shovels, 20%.  ~ cay 
grey-woven, from 57!4 cents a pound to $4.00 Aluminum, crude, 5 cents a pound; Payne- — 

_ per pound; yarn-dyed, from 75 cents to $3.00 per | Aldrich, 7 cents; Underwood, 2 cents. bs 
pound; printed in the warp, $2.75 to $3.5G per Lead bullion, 214 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
pound, with minimum ad valorem of 45%; cloths | Same; Underwood, 25%. : : 
heavier than 8 ounces per square yard, 50% ad Zinc, in blocks or pigs, 134 cents a pound; Payne- 
valorem; Underwood, 50%. Aldrich, 1). cents a pound; Underwood, 15%. 

Knit goods of all kinds, other than in the |1n sheets, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 1% 
piece, 60%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 50%. | cents; Underwood, 15%. : 

Wearing apparel, not specially provided for, Magnesite, crude, 5-16 cents a pound; caustic,./~ 
60%; Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 50%. caleined, 5% cent a pound; dead burned and grain, 
Handkerchiefs and woven mufflers, un- | 23-40 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, crude or cal- 
hemmed, 55%; hemmed or. hemstitched, 602%; | cined, free; Underwood, free. 


Pp. Aldri cy % : mY aed 
ayne-Aldrich, 50% and 60% t1espectively; Under. TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


wood, 40% and 50% respectively. | 

Artificial silk yarns, singles 45 cents per pound, Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, $2.10 a pound; 
ply 50 cents; spun from waste, singles 25-cents per PayneAlarieh, $1.85; Underwood, same; stemmed, 
pound, ply 30 cents; minimum ad valorem of 45%; | $2.75 a pound; Payne-Aldrich, $2.50; Underwood, 
same. 


Payne-Aldrich, singles 45 cents per pound, ply 50 { } 
Filler tobacco, unstemmed, 35 cents a pound; ~ 


‘and 60 cents per pound; minimum ad valorem of 
(30%; Underwood, 35%. stemmed, 50 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 35 and 
50 cents; Underwood, same. hy 


Manufactures of ‘artificial silk (knit goods, 
ribbons, etc.), 45 cénts a pound and 60%; Payne- Cigars and cigarettes, $4.50 a pound and 25%; 
Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, same. \ 


Pitched 45 cents a pound and 60%; Underwood, 
- SPIRITS, WINES AND OTHER BEVERAGES, ee 


| Brandy and other spirits, $5 a proof gallon; 
Payne-Aldrich, $2.60; Underwood, same. 

Champagne and other sparkling wines, $6 a 
gallon; Payne-Aldrich, $3.20 a gallon; Underwood, 
same. 

Still wines, $1.25 a gallon; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, 45 cents a gallon. 

Ale, porter and beer, $1 a gallon; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, bottled, 45 cents. 

Grapejuice,” containing more than 1% of 
j alcohol, 70 cents a gallon and $5 per proof gallon 
on. the alcoholic content; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, no corresponding provision. \ 

Ginger ale and other non-alcoholic beverages, 
15 cents a gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 16 cents; Under- 
wood, 16 cents. 


; CHEMICALS. 

Intermediate coal tar products, 7 cents a 
pound and 55% ad valorem on American valuations 
for the first 2 years, and 7 cents a pound and 40% Racy 
on American valuations after that. (cannot be in- sy 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. ~ 


Pig iron, 75 cents a ton; Payne-Aldrich, $2.50 
ton; Underwood, free. 

Steel wire, 34 cent to 14% cents a pound or not 
less than 25° ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 1 cent 
to 1% cents, or not less than 35% ad valorem; 
Underwood, 15% to 40% ad valorem. 

Steel rails, 1-10 cent a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
7-40 of one cent; Underwood, free. 

Horseshoes, 1-5 to 1 cent a pound; Payne- 
Aldrich, 24 of 1 cent a pound; Underwood, free. 

Steel wool, 10 cents a pound and 30%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 20%. 

Nails, exceeding two inches in length, 4-10 cent 
a pound; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, free. 

Screws, 25%; Payne-Aldrich, from 3 cents to 
10 cents a pound; Underwood, 25%. 

Table, household and hospital utensils, 
and hollow or flat ware of iron or steel and 
enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses, 5 
cents a pound and 380%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; 
~ Underwood, 25%; composed wholly or in chief : 
value of aluminum, 11 cents a pound and 55%; | creased under the flexible tariff provision); Payne- 
Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%; of copper, | Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 15%. | 
brass or other metal, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Dyes, medicinal synthetic chemicals, prod- \ 
Underwood, 20%. ucts of coal tar, in finished state, 7 cents a pound 

Hair, safety, hat and other pins, of brass, | and 60% ad valorem on American valuations for 
copper. or other base metal, 35%; Payne-Aldrich, | the first two years, and 7 cents. a pound and 45% ; 
5 or 45%; Underwood, 20%. ad valorem on American valuation after that (can- i 

Pocket and other knives having other than | not be increased under the flexible tariff provision); a 
fixed blades, from 1 cent each and 50% to 35 cents | Payne-Aldrich, 30%; Underwood, same. ; 
each and 55%; Payne-Aldrich, from 40%. to 20 Acetic acid, containing by weight not more than 
cents each and 40%; Underwood, 35% to 55%. 65% of acetic acid, 34 cent per pound; containing 

Table, kitchen, ‘bread, butcher’s, hunting | by weight more than 65%, 2 cents per pound; 
and similar knives, with handles of mother-of- | Payne-Aldrich, acetic acid not exceeding the specific 
pearl, shell or ivory, animal horn or silver, 16 cents | gravity of 1.047, 34 cent per pound; exceeding said 
each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, 10 or 14 cents each | specific gravity, 2 cents per pound; Underwood, 
acetic acid—tfree. 

Citric acid, 17 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
Payne-Aldrich, 4 cents each and 15%; Under- | 7 cents; Underwood, 5 cents. a 
wood, 30%; with handles of any other material, Alcohol, amyl, 6 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, ‘ 
2 cents to 8 cents each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, | 4 cent a pound; Underwood, same; wood, 12 cents 
1 cent each and 15%; Underwood, 30%. per gallon; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, free; 

Scissors and shears, from 3% cents each and | ethyl for non-beverage purposes only, 15 cents per 

45% to 20 cents each and 45%; Payne-Aldrich, | gallon. 


~ odorized, 


* Baking soda, 


with immediate container 


_and Underwood, free. 


Cocoanut oil, 2 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
refined, deodorized cocoanut oil, 334 cents per 
pound; cocoanut oil, not specialiy provided for, 
free; Underwood, refined, deydorized cocoanut oil, 
3% cents per pound; cocoanut, not refined and de- 
ree. 

Peanut oil, 4 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich, 
free; Underwood, 6. cents a gallon. 

Soya bean oil, 214 cents a pound; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, free. . 

_ Perfumery, including toilet waters, cosmetics 
etc., if containing alcohol, 40 cents a pound and 
75 cents ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 60 cents a 
pound and 50%; Underwood, 40 ccnts and 60%. 
If not containing alcohol, 75°; Payne-Aldrich 
and Undetwood, 60%. 

Spirit varnishes, containing less than 5% of 
methyl alcohol, $2.20 a gallon and 25% ad valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich, $1.32 a gallon and 35%; Under- 
wood, containing less than 10% methyl, $1.32 a4 
gallon and 15°; containing more than 5% methyl 
alcohol, 25°% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 35 cents 
per. gallon: Underwood, no provision except as 


above. 

Soaps castile, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 114 cents a 
pound; Underwood, 10%. Perfumed toilet, 30%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 50%; Underwood, 30°, Unper- 
fumed toilet,’ 30%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Under- 
wood, 10%. All other soap and soap powder, 
15%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 5%. 

yw cent a Hates Payne-Aldrich 
4% cent a pound; Underwood, }4 cent. 

Table salt, in containers, 11° cents per 100 
pounds; in bulk, 7 cents per 100 pounds; Payne- 
Aldrich, same; Underwood, free. 

Starch, 1% cents a 


potato, 
Aldrich, 1344 cents; Underwood, 1 cent. 


pound; Payne- 


, JEWELRY. 
Diamonds and other precious stones, uncut, 
10%; Payne-Aldrich, free; Underwood, 10%. 
Pearls, and parts thereof, drilled or undrilied, 
not set or strung, 20%; Payne-Aldrich, 10%; Under- 
wood, 20%. 
Imitation precious stones, 


cut or faceted, 
20%; not cut or faceted, 60%; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, 20%. . 


Buckles, card cases, chains, cigar and cigar- 
ette holders and cases, collar, cuff and dress 
buttons, mesh bags, purses, etc,, 80%; Payne- 
Aldrich, Underwood, 60%. : 

Watch mavemerts, in cases or otherwise, from 
75 cents each to $10.75 each; Payne-Aldrich, from 
70 cents each to $3 each and 25°; Underwooe, 30% 

Watch cases and parts of watches, 45%; 
Payne-Aldrich, 40°); Underwood, 30%. 

Clocks and clock movements, $1 each and 
45% to $4 each and 45°; Payne-Aldrich, 40% to 
$1 each and 40°%; Underwood, 30%. 


EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 

Common yellow, brown or gray earthen- 
ware, undecorated, 15% ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 
25%; Underwood, 15%; decorated, 20% ad valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich, 60%; Underwood, 20%, 

White granite and semi-porcelain earthen- 
ware and stoneware, undecorated, 45°%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 55°; Underwood, 35%; decorated, 50%; 
Hegecs \dvied. 60%; Underwood, 40%. 

hina, porcekain and other yitrified wares, 
undecorated, 60° ad valorem; Payne-Aldrich, 55%; 
Underwood, 50%; if decorated, 70°%; Payne-Aldrich, 
602%; Underwood, 55%. 

Plain glass bottles, from 1 cent a pound to 50 
ee a gross; Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 


“O+ 

Illuminating articles of glass, 60%; Payne- 
Aldrich, blown, 60%; pressed, 45%; Underwood, 
blown, 45%; pressed, 30%. 

Table and kitchen articles and_ utensils of 
glass, 50% to 55%; Payne-Aldrich, 45% to 60%; 
Underwood, 30% to 45%. 


35%. eh tan 
Incandescent electric 
20%; Payne-Aldrich, 45% 
a0 Game ae ca POR PER Mi 


WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Toothpicks, 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 2 cents a 

thousand and 15%; Underwood, 25%. = 
Furniture of rattan, reed, Willow or fibre, 

60%; Payne-Aldrich, 35% and 45%; Underwood, 


15% and 25%. 
334%; Payne-Aldrich, 


Furniture of wood 
35%; Underwood, 15%. 

Logs of fir, spruce, cedar or western hem- 
lock, $1 2 thousand board feet; Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, free. st Po 

Spanish cedar, ebony, mahogany, rosewood, 
etc., in the log, 10%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, free; in sawed boards, 15%; Payne-Aldrich, 
same; Underwood, 10%; in form of veneers, 20%; 
Payne-Aldrich, same; Underwood, 15%. 


‘PAPER. 


Printing paper not specialy provided for (ex- 
clusive of newsprint, which is free), 14 cent a pound 
and 10°; Payne-Aldrich, from 5-10 cent a pound to 
15%; Underwood, 12%. ~ ¥ 

Writing, letter and note 
@& pound and 15%; Payne-A 
wood, 257%. 

Paper envelopes, 


paper, plain, 3 cents 
drich, same; Under- 


pan, same rate as paper 
from which made, and 5%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; 
Underwood, 15% 


Playing cards, 10 cents a pack and 20%; Payne- 
neg 10 cents a. pack and 20%; Underwood, ~ 
Oe 


SUNDRIES. 


Boxing gloves, baseballs, footballs, tennis 
rackets, bats and other similar athletic equip- 
ment, 30%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, no 
corresponding provision. 

Ice and roller skates, 20%: Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood, no corresponding provision. 

Shoes and other footwear, having uppers of 
wool, cotton, hair or silk, 35%; Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, no corresponding provision. 

Hats, bonnets, etc., of straw, grass, horse- 
hair, rattan, etc., blocked or trimmed, 50%; (men’s 
sewed straw hats valued at $9.50 or less per dozen, 
88°%*); Payne-Aldrich, 50°; Underwood, 40%. 

Brooms, 15°%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 

5%. 

Tooth brushes and other toilet brushes, 
45%; Payne-Aldrich, 40%; Underwood, 35°% = 

Dice, dominoes, billiard balls and poker 
chips, 50%; Payne-Aldrich, 50% or according to 
component material of chief value; Underwood, 50°. 

Dolls and toys, 70%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, 35%. ' : 

Matches, in boxes containing not more than 
100 matches, per gross of 144 boxes, 8 cents a gross; 
Payne-Aldrich, 6 cents; Underwood, 3 cents. 

Furs, dressed on the skin (excepting silver or 
Diag fox), 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 


. 


Manufactures of furs, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, : 


35%; Underwood, 40%. 
Silver or black fox skins, dressed, 50%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 20%; Underwood, 30%, y 
Wearing apparel, in chief value of fur not 
specially. provided for, 50°;  Payne-Aldrich and 
Underwood, same. 


Hats, bonnets, etc., of fur, from $1.50. per 


‘dozen and 25% to $16 per dozen and 25%; Payne- 


Aldrich, from $1.50 per dozen and 20% to $7 per 
dozen and 20%; Underwood, 45%. 

Laces, lace window curtains (other than 
Nottingham), amd burnt-out laces, 90%: 
Payne-Aldrich, 60° to 70°; Underwood, 60%. 

Embroideries not specially provided for, and © 
all fabrjes and articles embroidered by hand or 
machin , 75%; Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, 


O 

Bags, satchels and pocketbooks and other 
boxes and cases of leather, rawhide or parch- 
ment, 30%; Payne-Aldrich, leather, 40°; Under- 
Wood Rornes At parchment, ‘30%; Hi ene with 
raveling, luncheon and similar sets, %; Payne- 
Aldrich, ‘50%; Underwood, 35%. te 

Leather gloves, men's, not over twelve inches 
in length, $5 per dozen pairs; women’s and children's, 
not over the same length, $4 per dozen. pairs; for 
each inch in length in excess thereof 50 cents a 
dozen pairs; cumulative duties of $2.40 per dozen 


*Increased from 60% by proclamation of the 
President under Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, effective March 14, 1926 (TD41374). 


; mah 

ie more tha: per centum 
if Payne-Aldric’ m $1.25 to $4.75 a 
dozen pairs, cumulative duties of $1 per dozen 
pairs on lined gloves, 40 cents per dozen pairs on 
wane and prix-seam and the same on stitched or 
embroidered with more than single strands or 
cords; Underwood, from $1 to $2.50 per dozen 


in excess of 14 in length. Additional cumulative 
duties of 25 cents when lined with cotton or veg- 
etable fibre, 50 cents with silk, leather or wool, 
and $2 with fur; on pique and prix-seam gloves 
or_embroidered, 25 cents. } 
Musical instruments and parts not specifi- 
cally provided for, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; 
Underwood, 35%, 
Phonographs and similar articles. and pPartts, 
30%; Payne-Aldrich, 45%; Underwood, 25%. 
Rosaries, chaplets and similar articles of 
religious devotion, of other than precious metals 
or stones, from 15% to 30%; of. precious metals or 
precious stones, 50%; Payne-Aldrich and Under- 
wood, no corresponding provision. 2 
Pencils of materials other than metal, 45 cents 
a gross and 25%; Payne-Aldrich, 45 cents a gross 
apd 25%; Underwood, 36 cents per gross but not 
less than 25%. 
Photographic cameras and pastes 20%; Payne- 
Aldrich, 45°; Unwerwood, 15%. 
Moving picture films, sensitized but not ex- 
posed or developed, 4-10 of a cent a linear foot; 
Payne-Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, free. Exposed 
but not developed, 2 cents a linear foot; Payne- 
‘Aldrich, 25%; Underwood, 2 cents.. Exposed and 
developed, 3 cents a linear foot; Payne-Aldrich 
25%; Underwood, 3 cents. Positives in any form, 
1 cent a linear foot; Payne-Aldrich, 114 cents; 
Underwood, 1 cent. 
Thermostatic bottles, jars and jugs, from 
15 cents each and 45% ad valorem, to 30. cents 
each and 45%; parts of these, 55% ad ‘valorem; 
Payne-Aldrich and Underwood, no corresponding 
provision except for materials of chief value. 
Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades, covered 
with material other than paper or lace, not em- 
broidered or appliqued, 40%; Payne-Aldrich, 50%; 
Underwood, 35%. 


FREE LIST. 

Agricultural implements, including ploughs, .tooth 
or disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers (except lawn mowers), 
horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton 
gins, cream separators valued at not over $50 each, 
wagons and Carts. 

Animais imported for breeding purposes; anti- 
mony ore; antitoxins, vaccines, serums and bac- 
terines; arsenic, sulphide of; asbestos, crude; bibles. 

‘Binding twine made from New Zealand hemp, 
manila, heneauen, istle, sisal grass, or sunn; bread. 

Books, maps, music, engravings, etchings, bound. 
or unbound, it printed more than twenty years. 
Books and pamphlets printed wholly or chiefly in 
foreign languages. : 

Books, libraries, ‘‘usual and reasonable,”’ furniture 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR 

The Tariff Act provides that residents of the 
United States returning from abroad may bring 
in without the payment of duty all wearing apparel, 
personal and household effects taken by them 
from this country, and in addition $100 in value of 
articles acquired abroad for personal or household 
use or as souvenirs or curios, but not bought on 
commission or intended for sale. ‘ 

The following list may be helpful (figures in 
parentheses show per cent. ad valorem, duty). 

Amber, manufactures thereof (20). 

Ivory beads (45). . 

Imitation pearl beads (60). 

Beads, in imitation of precious or semi-precious 
stones (45). 

Cameos, cut but not set (20). 

Coral, cut but not set (20). 

Jewelry (80). ; 

Books, foreign language, free. 

Books, printed more than 20 years, free. 

Books, unbound or bound other than in leather 
(if of foreign authorship, (15). y 

Books, bound in leather (25). 

Card cases, leather (30). 

Coins, in gold, silver, copper, or other metal, free. 

Dolls on other ee sor 

ur wearing appare : 

Perfumery, Ti PE ribatiinig alcohol, 40 cents per 
pound (75). é at 

‘Perfumery, if not fenee. alcohol (75). 

Oriental carpets or rugs (55). 


pairs, plus 25 cents per dozen pairs for each inch } 


,; and shells, 1 
in value from the natural state; 
personal effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the 
United States dying in foreign countries; phos- 
phates, crude and apatite; platinum, unmanufac- 
tured or in ingots, bars, sheets or plates. 

Potassium chloride and sulphate; quinine sul- 
phate; radium and salts of; shrimps and lobsters; 


nitrates, sulphate, crude, or salt cake and nitre cake. 

Standard newsprint paper; sulphur in any form, 
- paleeer ore; wogd, tar and pitch of; tea; teeth, 
natural. 

Tin ore and black oxide of tin, provided that 
there shall be imposed upon black oxide of tin a 
duty of 4 cents a pound and upon bar, block, or 
pig tin a duty of 6 cents a pound when the American 
mines are produciug 1,500 tons of cassiterite and 
bar, block and pig tin a year. 

Turpentine, gum, and spirits of, and rosin; tallow, 
vegetable; wax; wire, barbed, whether plain or 
galvanized; paintings, original, in oil, mineral, 
water or other colors," and original sketches; art, 
works of, productions of American artists residing 
temporarily abroad. 

White arsenic; bananas; brock*, common house; 
cement*, Portland; cotton, both long and short 
staple; cyanide; fish for fertilizer; gloves made 
from cattle leather; gunpowder, sporting powder. 

Potassium nitrate, or saltpetre, crude; shingles; 
tin, in bars, blocks or pigs: wood, logs, timber, 
round, unmanufactured, hewn, sided or squared.* 

Posts, paving, railroad ties and telephone, elec- 
tric light, etc., poles; pickets, palings, hoops and 
Staves; potash. 


*Countervailing duty as to countries imposing 


duties upon like articles imported from the Unite 
States. 


INCOMING OCEAN TRAVELERS. 
Silk wearing apparel (60). 
Embroidered yearns apparel (75). 
Smokers’ articles (60).. = 
Returning residents of the United States must 
declare all articles acquired abroad, in their bag- 
gage or on their persons, whether by purchase, by 
gift, or otherwise, and whether dutiable or free of 


duty. 

Articles belonging to one passenger cannot be 
included in the exemption of another.| 

Use does not exempt from duty wearing apparel 
or other articles obtained abroad. Such articles 
which have been used abroad may, however, be 
specifically noted on the declaration and due allow- 
ance will be made by the appraising officers for 
depreciation through wear and use and duties 
charged upon the articles at their value in their 
condition as imported. 

Passengers must not deduct the $100 exemption 
in making out their declarations. Such deductions 
will be made by customs officers on the pier. 

The exact number of pieces of baggage accom- 
panying a passenger must be stated in the declara- 
tion, including trunks, valises, boxes, hand bags, 
and packages or bundles of every kind. f 

Passengers dissatisfied with values placed upon 
dutiable articles by the customs officers on the 
pier may demand re-examination. i 

Examination of any baggage may be postponed 
if the passenger requests the officer taking his 
declaration to have the baggage sent to the ap- 

+ Draiser’s stores. 


silk, raw, and silk cocoons and silk waste; soldium — 


not sawed, cut, — 


- 
i 


& 
ty 
& 


See tl 


lehete 72,183 
380, 289 yeas 132, 925 
The above table covers only immi zrant aliens and Sr n 
does not include non-immigrant aliens. ing moral tur: iz 
Alien intaleran ta tala in 1926 numbered | General of Immigration. This was td issue. raised 


O° art deported, 10,9 in the case of the Countess of Catheart, which she 
those debarred ee deported, 251 were denied | successfully fought. 


NET INCREASE OF U. 8S. POPULATION BY ARBIVAL ANP DEPARTURE OF ALIENS: 


ADMITTED. Er ~ DEPARTED. : 


: : atk. Non-Im- ; Non- 
: Immigrant.| migrant. Total. Emigrant.|/Emigrant.| Total. 
@751,786 | 192,449 | 944,235 gage 802 | 174,590 | 400,392 | 543,843 
1,041,570 | 156,467 | 1,198,037 
"878,587 | 151 30, 


Ry 1,218,480 | 184,601 ,403,081 | 303,338 3 7 | 6 769,271 

»700 | 107,544 ,244 | 204,074 | 180,100 | 384,174 50, 
298,826 1922 366,748 | 129,765 | 111,04 240,807 | 125,940 
295,403 67,474 362,877 66,277 80,102 | 1 

% 110,618 | 101,235 211,853 94,585 98,683 | 1 18, 

‘i 141,132 2021 | 123,522 92,709 | 216.231 20,790 


309,556 | 122,949 a 198,712 | 146,672 | 345,384 5 
‘ 622,919 | 150,487 673,406 81,450 | 119, 200,586 | 472,820 
; ‘ 172,406 79,302 76,789 | 139,956 | 216,745 
ry 204,314 | 164,121 4 3. 92,728 | 132,762 232,945 
304,488 | 191,618 496, 106 76,992 150, 763 227, 755 268, 35) 


YEARLY QUOTAS UNTIL JUNE 30, 1927, UNDER 1924 IMMIGRATION LAW. 


ae) COUNTRY OR AREA Annual COUNTRY OR AREA |{Anpual COUNTRY OF ARHA Annual 
; OF BIRTH. Quota. OF BIRTH. Quota. OF BIRTH. , |Quoeta. 
100||Iraq (Mesopotamia)...... 100}|Portugal. .. 503 
nd 100||Irish Free State. . ‘| 28,567||Ruanda and “‘Drundi ‘(Bal- ? 
100 Be incl. Rhodes, Dode- gian mandate)......... 100 
100 kanesia, and Castello-|, Roumania. 3... A. 603 
5 124 TiZZO.... 3 i Russia, European and 
f Australia, including Papua, *Japan. . PURE Basie cee's 3 kann ei 2,248 
Tasmania, and all isl+! Jugo-Slavia . Samoa, Western (proposed sisi 
ands appertaining to Latvia....... aK mandate of New Zoea- 
CA ISEB oe Sia 5 ssntalaye a'g'e DET EDGES wasn sandy a ciel OU tee ae ARG Se Se dG, oti ds ele ete 100 
AISDL ID cin: n'y © yin stninian? enc, 785|| Liechtenstein San Marino... ...0.05.- 100 
PEP eae wie pions 512)|Lithuania.. oo... 5. cece BOLARD is Wik Sistas Pate WED 100 
SRS LUGE D sa eVg rea acwle’ aon 9¥u 8 100}| Luxemburg < South “Africa, Union of 100 
PSU OT ee ocr wed eh ate str jal 100}! Monaco. racic cee ome Southwest Africa — (pro- 
Cameroon (proposed Brit, Morocco (French and Span* posed mandate of Union 
mandate) ccs... fhe 100 ish Zones and Tangier). . 100 of So. Africa). /... ed... 100 
/ *Muscat (Oman)......... 100 CER bn ey Cites eens 131 
100|| Nauru anoaed British Sweden... gs ean steep oer 
100 MANGALCS) 6 y.acela ce auele nbs 100||Switzerland............. 2,081 
Czechoslovakia . 3,073)|*Nepal....... tek ates 100||Syria and The Lebanon ; 
Danzig, Free e Clty ot 228 Netherlands. Sag aavent 1,648||_ (French mandate)...... 100 
Denmark. 2,789||New Zealand Gael. apper- .|| Tanganyika (proposed 
fg | a ate “ 100\| ‘taining islands) . 100}| ° British mandate)......, 100 
POBUMO MIA. ao lak A alhaetnred 125||Norway........... 6,453||Togoland sproneed Brit- 
Fnlopla (Abyssinia) . 490 *New. Guinea, and Other ish mandate).........4 100 
pate bettat ge eseeee ‘rtf GEi|| Pacific islands under Toseland. (Bronce man- 
rane. treet etter erenene ‘) gaat proposed Australian}. |} dates us. cease aes ; 100 
acset Brian ‘and sort or MANdate. sos. ceasaeyele 100 Muankeyateie lee tack 106 
Trelan 34,007 mda (with te ar y *Xap and other Paceifie 
100 an, nopase ritish an ett Japanese 
473||_ Mandat wane wefara\sieis a be 100 mandate), . Set Thee 100- 
160||Persia.. 100 
100 Poland. 


5,282) Total uit eater ey 164,667 
aetna aekn A ete tre 


*Hor each of the countries indicated by an asterisk 
(*) is established a nominal quota accordiug to the 
minimum fixed by law, These nominal quotas, as in 
the case of all quotas hereby established, are available 


only for persons born within the respective countries 
who-are eligible to citizenship in the United States 
and admissible under the immigration laws-of the 
United States, 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION BY OCCUPATIONS, YEAR END®D JUNE 30, 1926. Le 


\ seg ait 
tt 


> fe : TCY - 
Fiscal | Fiscal 
‘Year, | Year, 
sa mie ' 1925. | 1926. : 
Grand total admitted... ....... 458,435 496,106 Natives of Can., Newf., Nei, pee 


Hayti, Dom. "Rep., Cuz ind. 
- Total admitted under the Immi-| country of Cent. or So. “America. 175, 069 *150, 299 eat 
gration Act of 1924........... 457,086] 496.106||Their Wivts iia ds Wid Hunie ras kisiotetaeere fete 623 % 
: are EDOM CHUArEM. 34 Nails 2 ccieiatetare inte 
Total non-immigrants.....;.... ' 88,758}| Ministers of relig. denominations. . 


Wives of ministers............... 


Govt. (ein & families, attend., 4 BGOL.” peaat tee ge tea ae 
BONVee ODIDL. itch. 2 kts cals koma dient A Profs of coll., acad., sem., or univ.. 
Temporary Rtas for business. . : Wives of professors PCR open 
WICABUTO asics io) Meld bowie 20,8 36,663||Children of professors. ........... 25 26 | 
Fo aap eee ae 6 MUN ENt a eer sat halisie a ence 1,920 
To carry on trade under treaty. 23 .. 904/| Veterans of the World War...... a Boe tz 
Total non-quota chneligtus «++--|250,912) 249,916)) Wives of veterans..........0.+-.-)-- +-> ee 


Wives of U. 8S. citizens ..-| 4,171) — 6,810]| Children of veterans..........-...]-. .2+> ge 
Children of U.S. citizens. . aR eft. 8s040 4 Total quota immigrants ie hy 4 
Resid’ts of U.S. return’g from AUONDUOTA yr sos gjsks lores ro areeeee 145,971! 157,432 © 


*Does not include aliens born in non-quota countries who were admitted as government officials, 
visitors, transits, returning residents, etc. wy \ 3 jie 


Immi-| Emi- ? Immi- | Emi- Immi-|Emi- 
Occupation. grant, rant.| , Occupation. grant, |grant, Occupation. grant, |grant, 
1926. | 1926. ; 1926. | 1926. || 1926. |1926. 
All occupations) 304,488! 76, 992°| Cigar packers. ... 44 1||Stonecutters...... 170 47 
} Clerks, accoun tants| 17,272 L326) \PAUOTe aes sce ae 1,553) 412 
Total profess’n’!.| 10,861} 1,820 Dressmakers. .... 1,836], 175||Tanners, curriers. . 53 1 
——— \| Engin’rs (loco. , ma- Textile w'k’rs (not 
ACONS sean vases a 150) 190\\__ rine, stationary) . 1,068]  355)) specified) ....... 272) 155 — 
Arehitects.\...5,. 4. 378 86\| Furriers, fur w’k’rs. 152 67||Tinners........... 224 24 
Clergy. so 0.2/3 0 ws > 976 286 '| Gardeners. . : 584| 115||Tobacco workers. . 20 1 
Baitors: 6 Se eccie.e} 55, 10 | Hat, cap makers. . 73 5|| Upholsterers. ..... 110 33 
Electricians....... 1,442 117 Tron, steel workers.| 1,469 120]| Watch, clock mak.. 163 16 
Engineers (profes.).| 2,166 93)\| Jewelers.......... 219}.  46|| Weavers, spinners. . 949) 248 — a 
Lawyers.......... 157 «71||Locksmiths.......| 2,019 6|| Wheelwrights..... V7 ee 
Literary, scientific Machinists........] 2,038} 557||Woodworkers (not Ne 
persons... ....-.. 321 3 |Mariners.........- 983] 568|| specified)....... 140 ; 
Musicians.....-... 560) 103 |Masons........... 1,267 261)|/Other skilled...... 2,130 266. ihe 
Officials (Govt.). 385 113 |Mechanics (not sp.)| 3,514 458 MD 
Physicians. ... 487 156 | Metal w’k’rs (other Total miscel. .|121,893)45,329 in 
Sculptors, artists. 151| _ 90 than iron, steel & ——_ 
Teachers. . 1,994; 235]| tim)...... hae eb 432 58]|| Agents. eaiale sl Ai SIAL. 202s eee 
Other professional . 1,639 187\|Millers........... 198| 105||Bankers......:.... 143} 101 4 
!}Milliners. ...... es 375) 46||Draymen, hackmen, i 
Total skilled. ...| 56,827} 9,680 |Mimers,.......... 2,102) 855]| teamsters....... Kao 
~__—— |Painters, glaziers..] 1,506 282||Farmers.......... 
Bakers... .. 0205515 1,357) 289 |Pattern makers... . 100) 14|| Farm laborers..... 
Barbers, hairdres. . 1,039 274 Eo cerophern a, alters 169 32|| Fishermen. ......- 
Blacksmiths....... 799 99 |Plasterers......... 255 34|| Hotel keepers. .... 
Bookbinders....... 109 14 |Plumbers......... 624 49||Laborers.......... ‘ee 
Brewers... 4... 0000+ DT ecco te | PINDLOTS vv chaste 135 690 55|| Manufacturers... . 205]. 62 ic 
Butchers... Made we 1,002 170 |Saddlers, harness- Merchants, dealers. an 496 ae 996 ae 
Cabiiennaken! . 191 74| makers......... 152 3||Servants.......... 587| 4.446 : 
Carpenters, Jomers. i» #943} 1,1 18 |Seamstresses...... 843 89}/Other ee oNe is 301| 3,765 fag 
Cigaret makers. 3 4) Shoemakers....... 981 348//No oecupat’n (incl Na 
Cigar makers...... 160! 311 /iStokers........... 414 66]| women, children) /114,907!20,163 "y 
’ ss r By 
CHIEF COUNTRIES WHENCE IMMIGRANT ALIENS CAME, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926.- — 
a Spee a aR TT- "I GBEAUA 77) TR REPORERENROA (1G REARS 2717 EAT 
Country. 1926. Country. 1926. Ee: 1926. 
All countries........5...6, 304,488) Lithuania... ...seeee een he GAGIPOrsiGln «as isieisie's aieia' Sielayos dale 5 
: i’ gered Area EB Rye 1 L27\syria Per east tse re 7 
Total Europe.........155,56 etherlands. .......--++++ ‘ur ey in SUG « saleisislafeva 
fay SEN OL WANGNES vac tenis Sade 1. 5)756|Other Asia,..........05-5 143 | 
OEE OURAN a ase orn orn © wat b 0, shat are 7,126 
1, ne Portugal, incl. Azores, Cape sen America. ....... 144,393 
718| Verde & Madeira Islands. 666) Li 
178 RouMIala es cea eh WZ UN Gana ars cleccinip ant «ego 91,019 
23953) Russia. soe ses cotats o eieise see i; 766|Newfoundland............ 2,349 ; 
210) Spain, including Canary and INE ROO dicts ste ta/s/50}0 (a yracuar inte 43,316 | Re. 
Denmark........... ots et 2,040) Balearic Islands,........ IS PSOIOUD AL oaks cu saw coe cheratere 2,281 = 
Esthonia........ topics 5 IS2|Sweden wi a sh ee ag alee 8,513|Other West Indies ........ 941 
FIMIANG My ss aie dior acy, the 6 491\Switzerland.............+6 1,994/British Honduras. ay 39 
Basel eee Corsica. .\ 4, at Turkey in Burope......... 210\Other Central America... 1,335 
rermany py .3°< se Tlealece ats 50,421] Yugoslavia............0- Be AOOOIB TAZ. or Gc ks AN ; 877 
Gt. Britain and No. Ireland: Other Burope..........26. 326|Other South America. ..... 2,230 
Pong lads). /iss <'ehelahanatote . 10,599 Other America............ 6 x 
Northern Ireland........ 419 Total Asia.........+. 3,413 
Scotland 52% ta sb e vale i 1 os Total others.......... 1,120 A 
Wales... 65... eee eeee . 1,268) Armenia...... aise fein! elniali Sacre : 
poe NG gg: eiaie'-. Pe Siaica es Deed COMIN (kjl oe 0 0p elo Vie ide Mell AA LILL RY DU. occa et saree dl secede tha 214 
MLUNZALY ease pee Ue eeees ae A fedcenet Ral Uha ters: aio'o ete nba oaterac BlOther Attica fis) ta S patate wan 315 
Trish Pree State....... dine a a 2 ER aeeepion averete ciere Es Feat tor teca\ cc 740 
icily & Sar E} 3 Pe eat QW. ee cee ate sahara es ew Zealand 3... 0.00.0 
ve 7 Wi PP ve Te ia at alienate 298 Other Pacific Islands. ..... 35 
a re ee 


Quota immigrant alicns admitted from countries ; South Africa, 140; Southwest Africa, 1; pay 116 
not specifically named in the above table: Andorra, | British West’ Indies, 604; Dutch West’ Indies, 17: t 
1; Iceland, 61; Lichtenstein, 12; Monaco, 7; San French West Indies, 27; British Honduras, 40; 
Marino, 78; Arabia, 7; Traq (Mesopotamia), 41;| British Guiana, 58; Dutch Guiana, 4; Miquelon and 


_ Ethiopia, 1; PmaN 6; Morocco, 19; Union of | St. Pierre, 14. 


SS ne aay ae i 
0 | Phila~ |Boston.| Ba _| Fran- 
pect deiphia.| _/| more. | cisco. 


rs: 052 6,857 
‘Canadian eee’ (1926), 91,786; Mexican border (1926), 42,496. 
INCREASE OR DEORE IN POPULATION BY ARRIVALS AND. DEPARTURES, ‘1926. 


7 ie ls ok es ~ Aliens AWbIEd ier | Sid. Anens 5 Deparige. oe L em 
A Sins een SE) ‘|_| Decrease 
cr Rage 9 Hoople, Ta} Non te Total. | grant, | Emigr'nt) Total. G&): a? 
pe! Mota caeees RE ee 304,488] 191,618|° 496,106] 76,992 | 227,755] \+268,351 
7 1 r ae ee or ee me | Srey , A vy aan 
f sponta sate ahs 894! 2,493] 3,385 865 2,736} + 649 
ST a i wil Bal cea) 0 rae] ta 
on ,; 1 nd Moravian.......+.+ 494 1636) ydi , 3, , 
my, Bulgarian, ‘Serbian and Montenegrin. 532 837) 1,369) ee $750 sips igh 
| Chines 1,375 7,247 $622 2,873 033 ip? 18 
i Groatign and Slovenian at F ee per Hoe G@ Sail ee 
46 Dupes Vvinian 14 7300 pag) 2” 11221] — 946 
‘ Date, eal  Hitiady 8,16] 3600] 6.816] 905 aero) + 2.14l 
= Faalis:--. Bn enepicni on eit Benatar 44,206| 37,357 81,563] 6,935 46,946} + 34.617 
‘ iF RED SM 18 2 LA ae cade ad De sey , ° er 
AS Prone A a edie ORIN Bs ae Pe oot 22,237| 8 860} 31/097] 1,277 8/804} + 20 383 
SC Eas ONG A LM 58,675} 15,741] 74.416) 4/5 16,886} + 57,530 
A Reman eugene g con 3 E188 645 2'408 
tock ‘yober|  #esal  1seeol Cae 1,266 + 12/623 
be aes 42475] 61756] 49,261 1,225 bbs + 43708 
. i , , 3) 0: 5 = S 
A Hatin ort: He -.| 7888] 20,351 os'3d9 16,968 27,3291 + 310 
Japanese. ,,,...+- PSEA re #180 ard 1,201 ies = 4613 
ee eae 393 3891 7B] 4S 918) "156 
" AS VAR otis. bts steoatews eee EE 1,076] 1,345 2,491) 1,088 1,954| + 467 
: Mexican..........-. ie OAC OD et 42,638] 17,147] 59/785] 3/158 51337) + 54,448 
Pacific pends: 48 q 36) + 14 
olish. . 3,175|* 2,109 5.284 2,823 5,091] + - “193 
Portuguese. 2,781 .574| 2,989 4,750] — 1,176 
Houmanian 319 "520 8 1,302 "159] — 17326 
f Bue ae eaan ‘(Russniak) bs 308 Las 2888 383 aye ie ; aie 
Ruthenian (Russniak)............., : 5: 
i n (Norw., Danes, Swedes)} 19,418] 9,456]  28,874| 4,188 13,130] + 15,744 
Ee E i ST aaEaen Here sii 27,298] 10,158] 37/456] 1.912 7,605] + 39/851 
Mlouaktc st, cekii oe eee Buea 534 209 743 850 1/369] — 626 
) Apableh ofa hoicotes wstay ine Bye iret ate: 699] 6,065]  6,764| 2,972 7,083} '— 319 
Sbanish-Amerigan ApS Ua! We bteale 2,519 4,541 7,060] 1,404 3,988)" 5,392| + 1,668 
WB act, 488 805] 11298 260 695] + "598 
j i 7 141 38 201 324, + i4 
; Tndian ( + Cub ¥ 1373 1,501 ie54 60 2,308 = 1635 
- West Indian (exce uban wie ; 1501 5 Hip =— 346 
Other peoples. . ‘ae SRS NER SECIS Be 381 725 1,106 318 790) + 316 
WEBIG! Secon te seeeeeesiey+s| 170,567] 122,249] 292,816] 54,989 148,419) + 144,397 
f Female........ Pe ey ea nee 133,921] 69,369 208; 290) 22,003 79/336 +123,9 
. ge. STS << | '---—— 
Under 16 years........ sevecesenser| 47,347) (10,651): 57,998] 3,847 12,136] + 45,862 
HG\to44'yearen cs scssctise eee e 228:527| 137,139! 365,666| 57, 1986, 168,736] +196,930 
45 years and OV€?. «y+ sss nesses s.1 *28.614| ¢ 43 18281 2 2,442) 15,659! 46,883 +_25,559 


State or Tmmi- j fae State er “ar 5 : State or . :{ Immi-) Bmi- 
‘ Territory. aiiesk SFONt. Territory. grant. grant. Territory, grant..|zrant, 
Alabama a ae Cpe po 26 A Waine ace ce ie 2,956 AT Pennsy Vania. :. 2. 17,627 6, 68 
AASK S73. . ywistenness 97 6||Maryland......... 1S 29. Philionine Islands i 2 "6 
BPZONG. 0. cae Massachusetts. .... 26,845} 7,319]|Porto Rico 123 13 
‘Arkansas. ... 3s. S| Michigan... ...... 34,358] 3,405|| Rhode Island NS STE 286 
California...) 7" § Minnesota........ 3,981) 476)|South Carolina. . Fa 15 
Colorado. .... -.|° 722) 188)| Mississippl......., 166 22|/South Dakota. .... 607 46 
Gegeecticut. . ; : ay eoutt wales ttote ae aeae rae ‘enntessee SR eerteoine . 18 er 
elaware......... ? ontana 08 Texas. <5 ; 28,33 ,444 
Dist. of Columbia... 951, 172\|Utah.. 11122! sees] Meas o ts 
OMA se ot age 198 ermont........5,. 1,384 5 
Georgia... 3... i... irginia . : 414), -122 
Bieter eters shes 1 i 8, rt yeein Islands, .. a ards A asel te 
MO IHS, ote sila a aie ashington.. . z 3 20% 
UTED i selorarsw vice 74, ret 30,730|| West Virginia. rat 
"430 91||Wiseonsin..... 
816 83 Wyoming. . 
ey 9,452} 3,136 : 
Kentucky P p 5 Qhiehoeia Cre rey an i 263 SLM Otel io a ga 
Louisiana.......+4 6 359'|Oregon....... sraed 2,119) 399! wt ; 
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pee as ih 
nate iB ACT OF 
_ For a period of one year e 
aliens now eligible to citize’ 


or dangerous contagious disease (except tuber- 
culosis); (2) A Lay deg eg ee (3) A member of the 
immoral classes; (4) A contract laborer; (5) Pre- 
viously: debarred; or, (6) A person convicted of crime. 

Hiliteracy, for instance, or a physical disability 
would not, therefore, prevent the readmission of 
an_alien veteran under this act. 

The unmarried child under 18 years of age, the 
wife or the husband of such an alien veteran is also 
entitled to a non-quota status when accompanying 
or following within six months to join him. These 
relatives are not exempt from the visa fee nor from 
head tax and must meet all the standards of ad- 
missibility imposed by the general immigratio® law. 

An alien veteran already residing in the United 


ie who wishes to bring in an unmarried child © 


der 18 years of age, wife, or husbang, would be 
obliged to accompany them to this country, unless 
they were following to join him within six months 
of his own ere on for admission. If proceeding 
abroad, an alien previously lawfully. admitted for 


THE IMMIGRATION 


The new United States Immigration Quota Law 
Was passed by Congress May 15, 1924. The Presi- 
dent signed the bill on May 26, 1924. é 

The new act changed the old law of 1917 in two 
important. points. 

First—Under the new law the undesirable or 
ineligible aliens are largely weeded out before they 
start instead of after they get here. ( 

The law relieves the great body of immigrants of 
detention at Ellis Island and removes many causes 
for delays and misfortunes after they reach American 
ports. The act was intended also to prevent separa- 
tion of families, and to reduce the number of depor- 
tations for causes which can be determined on the 
other side. 

The American Consuls are directed to examine the 
information given on questionnaires and eliminate 
applicants who are feeble-minded and whose prison 
records make them undesirable. 

The principal United States consular officer in 

each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is not 
exceeded. The Consular service is under the Depart- 
ment of State. 
_ If an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating to the United States, 
his place cannot be taken by another and he will 
be keeping some one else from coming. 

Second—The annual quota from each country 
until July 1, 1927, is lowered to 2 per cent. of the 
number of persons born in that country who were 
residents of continental United States as shown by 
the 1890 census. 

But the minimum quota is 100. © 

The old quota was 3 per cent. based'on the num- 
ber_as shown at the 1910 census. 

Tables showing the aaBOtyS under the new and old 
laws will be found th the regular immigration 
statistics, following the Immigration Act. 

The weeding out under the new law is put in the 
hands of the American consular officers abroad. 

THE JAPANESE EXCLUSION CLAUSE. 

The quotas are available only for persons born in the 
Tespective countries who are eligible to citizenship in 
the United States-and admissible by the Immigration 
Law. This clause excludes Japanese, Chinese and 
other yellow races. 

The 1924 act thus creates two classes of immi- 
grants—quota and non-quota. 

A non-quota immigrant is: 

(a) The foreign-born wife or unmarried child, 
under 18 years, of a United States citizen resident 


here. 

(b) A foreign-born resident of the United States 
returning from a temporary visit abroad. 

(c) A native resident of Canada, Newfoundland, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominica, Canal Zone, or any 
independent country of Central or South Rmelen, 
and his wife, and his unmarried children under 18 
years of age, if accompanying or following to join 


(d) A foreign-born minister or school teacher, 
having been such for the last two years, who comes 
here to continue his profession, also his wife’ and his 


; permanent residence m 


a: , y yale 
ay apply for a permit to | 
re-enter the United States. UR ees P ss Hi 
The necessity for accompanying his family from 
a foreign country may be overcome if the alien 
veteran becomes naturalized, because the wife and 
unmarried child, under 18 years of age, of a eitizen 
is entitled to a non-quota status under the Im- Pia 
migration Act of 1924. Se } 
he new act provides for special consideration 
of the petition for naturalization of an alen veteran. 
Inquiries concerning naturalization should be 2sd- — 
dressed to the Bureau of Naturalization, Depart- 
ment of Labcr, or to the clerk of the nearest cour 
of naturalization. : ea 
Brothers, sisters, stepchildren, and other rela- 
tives, and the affianced, wives or husbands of alien 
veterans are not entitled to any preferred status. 
Such relatives must come within the quota when 
obtaining immigration visas, unless they are en 
titled to a non-quota status upon some other ground. 
The veteran could bring his affianced wife or hus 
band within the terms of the act by marriage, but 
meeting the alien at the port of entry or marriag 
after admission of the betrothed would not a 
complise this purpose. 5 
There are no blanks to be filed with the Bureau 
of Immigration, nor can passports or visas be ob-— 
taired from any department of the Government 
in Washington for alien veterans or their families. | 
Evidence of the veteran’s service in the United — 
States forces should be presented to the Amercan 
consul abroad. - : 


QUOTA LAW OF 1924. mee 


unmarried children under 18 years, if accompanying 
or following to join him. ; h 
(e) A foreign-born student at least 15 years of age 
who comes here to continue his studies. Pe 
A quota immigrant is any other than a non-quota. 
An alien who is not particularly specified in this — 
act as a non-quota immigrant or a non-immigrant 
shall not be admitted as a non-quota immigrant or a 
non-immigrant by reason of relationship to any indi- 
vidua_ who is so specified or by reason of being ex- 
cepted from the operation of any other law regulating 


or forbidding immigration. has 

PREFERENCES WITHIN QUOTAS. pee 
_ (a) In the issuance of immigration visas to quota va 
immigrants preference shall be given: i al 


) To a quota immigrant who is the unmarried s 
child, under 21 years of age, the father, the mother, 
the husband, or the wife, of a citizen of the United € 
States who is 21 years of age or over; and fe 

(2) To a quota immigrant who is skilled in agri- 
culture, and his wife, and his dependent children 
under the faite of 16 years, if accompanying or follow- 
ing to join him. : 

This preference shall not apply to immigrants’ of 
any nationality the annual quota for which is less 


(b) The preference provided for those skilled in 
agriculture shall not in the case of quota immigrants ; 
of any nationality exceed 50 per centum of the annual ~~ 
quota for such nationality. yg 


IMMIGRATION VISAS : 
(For information on non-immigrant visas si ane. 
Passport Regulations.) hewn 

Visas are issued to immigrants at $9 apiece (plus 
$1 for executing the application) by the United, 
States consular officers abroad. They consti- | i? 
tute the document which admits them to this coun- 
try. Each visa contains the full details as to the ts 
immigrant’s nationality, history, etc.; also a deserip- Se 
tion of him, with his photograph. ‘ 

A is good for four months, not counting the 
ocean trip, and it also validates a passport. 

The steamship companies must keep a record of 
each visa they handle. q y 

When the alien reaches the United States his visa 4 
is taken by the immigration officer at the port of H 
arrival, who inspects the holder and, if the immi- 
grant Is acceptable, permits the person to enter and 
Jorwards the visa to the United States Department y 
of Labor at Washington. 

WHO MUST HAVE VISAS. 

With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
quired to obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ad- 
mitted to the United States: j 

(1) A governmental official, his family, attendants, 
servants, and employees; (2) an alien visiting the 
United States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily 
for business or pleasure. ; 

(3) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States. 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part of the 


ey 
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aliens resident 1 


rovisions 
nd nay: 


are entitled only to a preference and not to the 
issuance of a non-immigrant visa. 

' Applications to have relatives placed in a non- 
quota or preference class will not be accepted from 
the United States even though they 
have declared their intention to become citizens of 
‘the United States. 


tion at Washington a re-entry permit. 


A false statement under oath in any immigration 
document is punishable, on conviction, by Dot more 


than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both. 


fare, for each immigrant inyolved in attempted 
unlawful entry. 


rest on July i, 192 


Islands are not affected by the exclusion provisions 
of the new Immigration Act, but are still subject to 
the restrictions of the General Immigration Act of 
eb. 5, 1917, Secretary of Labor Davis ruled on 
July 15, 1924. ; 
This ruling, which was promulgated in answer to 
contentions that, as the Japanese in Hawaii are al- 
ready within the territory of the United States, they 
have a right to proceed to the mainland, means that 
even theugh the new law does not apply te them 
‘they may still be prevented from entering this country 
and are in the same status as they were before the 
new law went into effect. i 
The provisions of the 1924 act, says the Secretary 
of Labor, are in addition to and not in substitu- 
tion for the provisions of the immigration laws, and 
shall be enforced as a part. of such laws, and all 
the penal or other provisions of such laws, not 
‘inapplicable, shall apply to and be enforced in con- 
nection with the provisions of the 1924 act. 
An alien, although admissible under the pro- 
visions of the 1924 act, shall not be admitted to 
the United States if he is excluded by any provision 
of the immigration laws other than this act, and 
an alien, although admissible under the provisio: 
of the immigration laws other than this act, shall 
not be admitted to the United States if he is ex- 
cluded by any provision of the 1924 act. 
EXCLUDED CLASSES. 

(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had one 
or more attacks of insanity at any time previously; 
persons of constitutional percboparnic nferiority; 
persons with chroajc alcoholism; paupers; ‘profes- 
sional” beggars, vagrants, persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis 11 any form or with a loathsome or 
dangerous, contagious disease; persons not com- 
prehended within any of the foregoing  exchided 
classes who are found to be and are certified b 
the examining surgeon as being mentally or physi- 
cally defective, such physioal defect being of a 
nature which may affect the ability of such alien. to 
earn a living: persons who have been convicted of or 
admit having committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving’ moral ‘turpitude; polyga- 
mists, or persons who practice polygamy or beli¢ve 
in or advocate the practise cf polygamy. 

(2) Anarchists, or persons who bélieve in or advo- 
cate the overthrow by force or viplenye of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law or 
who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocate the assassination of public 


officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful. 


_| the proceeds of prostitution. 


‘abroad, his wife and children under 21 years of age. 


An alien in the United States going abroad for a | 
- visit: may, on application, if his title is elear, get 
for $3 from the Commissioner’ General of Immigra- 


Steamship fines are fixed at $1,000, plus refunded 


Parts of the new Vad took effect May 26, 1924, the 
“The 109,000 Japanese residing in the Hawaiian 


or who. 


propert 

Bnited States for the purpose if { 
any other immoral purpose; persons who directly 
or indirectly procure or attempt to procure or im- 
port prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prosti- 
tution or for any other immoral purpose; persons 
who are supported by or receive in whole or in part 2 


(3) Persons, hereinafter called contract laborers, 
who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
solicited to migrate to this country by offers or 
promises of employment, . whether such offers or. 
promises are true or false, or in consequence of 
agreements, oral, written, or printed, express or 
{mplied, to perform labor in this country of any 
kind, skilled or unskilled; persons who have come 
in consequence of advertisements for laborers printed, 
published, or distributed in a ‘foreign country; . 
persons likely to become a public charge, persons 
who have been deported under any of the provisions 
of this act, and who may again seek paweecn J 

on, 
le 


within one year from the date of such deporta: 
unless prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign 
port or their attempt to be admitted from foreign 
contiguous territory the Secretary of Labor shall 
have consented to the reapplying for admission. 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who are assisted by others to 


| come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily 


shown that such persons do not oC ) 
the foregoing excluded Classes; persons whose ticket 
or passage is paid for by any corporation, associa- 
tion, society, municipality, or foreign Government, 
either directly or indirectly; stowaways, excep 
that any such stowaway, if otherwise a nissible, 
may be admitted in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor, all children under sixteen years of age 
unaccompanied by or not comi to one or both 
of their parents, except that any’ such children 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
be admitted if In his opinion they are not likely to 
become a public charge and are otherwise. eligible. 

(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, persons who are natives of islands not pos- 
sessed by the United States adjacent to the continent 
of Asia, situate south of the twentieth parallel latitude 
north, west of the one hundred and sixtieth merid- 
ian of longitude east from Greenwich, and north 
of the tenth parallel of latitude south, or who are 
natives of any country, province, or dependency 
situate on thé continént of Asia west. of the one 
undred and tenth meridian of longitude east from 
Greenwich and east of the fiftieth meridian of 
longitude east from Greenwich and south of the 
flitieth parallel of latitude north, except that por- 
tion of said territory situate between the iftieth 
and the sixty-fourth meridians of longitude east 
rom Greenwich and the twenty-fourth and thirty- 
eighth parallels of latitude north, and no alien now 
in any way excluded from or prevented from enter- 
ing the United States shall be admitted to the 
United States. : E 


belong to one of 


ILLITERACY. 


All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are Sly ded, 
with the following exceptions. u Skis 


(a) Persons who are physically incapable of read- 


ng. 

(b). Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore or 
hereafter legally admitted, or any citizea’ of the 
United States may bring in or send for his father or 
frendiacher, over 55 years of\age, his wife, his mother, 

8 grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted — 
whether. such relative car read or not. f 

(¢) Persons seeking admission to. the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country 
of their last permanent, residence. 

(d) Persons . previously residing in the United 
States who were lawfully admitted, resided contin- 
uously therein for five years, and return thereto 
within six months from the date of their departure 
San insuae eked sd Ste 

(e) Persons in transit through the United States, 

6 Persons lawfully ‘admitted and wha ab e 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption shall 
be limited to,sixty days; an alien may leave and enter 
the United States at the same port and stilk be in 
transit within the meaning hereof), 


=? 


ms coming i BS i 
of prostitution or for 


4 


— de 
of 


tinuous transit through the United States to foreign 


“may be. 
of the United States who served in the military or 
- naval forces of this country in the recent war with 


lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers of any religious 


o VA ng 

) Aliens whose al ‘read can be readily 

rmined by any ordi y method approved by the 

ee muy He exe! from the actual taking 
illiterate alien girl coming here to marry 

admitted if her intended husband is a citizen 


Germany, and if such marriage takes place in an 
immigration station. 

_ The provisions relating to the payments for tickets 
or passage by any corporation, association, society, 
municipality, or foreign Government do not apply to 
the tickets or passage of aliens in immediate and con- 


bic aa territory. 
Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of ike kind unemployed cannot be 
found in this country, and the question of the ne- 
cessity-of importing such skilled labor in any particu- 
lar instance may be determined by the Secretary of 
Labor upon the application of any person interested, 
such application to be made before such importation 
and such determination by the Secretary of Labor 
to be reached after a full hearing and an investi- 
gation into the facts of the case. j 
The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professiona! actors, artists, 


denomination, professors for colleges or seminaries. 
persons belonging to any recognized learned profes- 
sion, or persons employed as domestic servants. 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES. 


Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine: up to $5,000. Violations of 
the contract-labor clause are punishable, on con- 


years, 

Incoming alens at all United States ports are ex- 
amined by United States Public Health Service doc- 
tors. An alien can appeal to a board of special in- 


is final. 
expense. 

Aliens may be deported at any time within five 
years of their arrival if found guilty of crime or 


of having been of the excluded classes at arrival. 
An alien otherwise admittable may be let in by — 


avin a@ cash bond that he or she will not become 
a public charge. 
each case by the Secretary of Labor. It is un- 
lawful for a ship to pay off or discharge an alien 
seaman in a U. S. port unless he lands merely to 
reship. An alien seaman unlawfully entered may 
be deported within three years of arrival, and this 
applies to any other person who 
and who was not of the excluded classes. are 
Every alien who may not appear to the examining 
immigrant inspector at the port of arrival to be 
clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to land under 
the provisions of this act, or any other immigration 
law, shall be detained for examination in relation 
thereto by a board of special inquiry, which board 
‘shal! proceed in the manner provided for in the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917. p i 
' Aliens excluded by a board of special inquiry, 


under the provisions of this act, shall be entitled to © 


the right of appeal to the Secretary of Labor. 


saree he nde ereis aar tl 
PASSPORT RECULATIONS. 


From and after Oct. 1, 1926, a large number of 
American Consular officers abroad were authorized to 
issue passports to American citizens abroad. There- 
tofore, American citizens in other countries had been 


- able to obtain passports only by applying through 


‘ 


; 
: 


the Consulates to Washington, or by receiv ing emer- 
gency passports of limited duration through the grace 
ofAmerican embassies, legations and afew consulates. 

Passports will-be issued by consuls only to appli- 
cants of the classes named below under the conditions 
described and in accordance with certain general in- 
structions of the department: 

(A). To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been included 
in departmental passports subsequent to Jan. 3, 1918, 
if undisputable evidence thereof is presented to the 
officer taking the application; and subsequent to the 
coming into operation of this instruction to native 
citizens who likewise are identified by service pass- 
ports issued to or including them. 

(B). To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time when 
the application for a passport is filed and has received 
the approval of the department. ~ 

(C). To naturalized citizens, to whom depart- 


~ mental passports have been issued, or who have been 


included in departmenta) passports, subsequent to 
Jan. 3, 1918, and against whom the presumption of 
expatriation prescribed by Section 2 of the Act of 
March 2, 1907, has not arisen, provided evidence of 
the issue of such a passport is presented to the officer 
taking the application. 

(D). To citizens not ‘cluded in the classes named 
above, in certain emerge.icy cases. 

There are still certain instances in which consuls 
will not be allowed to issue passports, the passports in 
these cases having to come from the State Depart- 
ment or be specifically authorized by it. The classes 
of persons in these cases were named as follows : 

(A). All naturalized citizens against whom the 

resum ptionof having ceased to be citizens has arisen, 
P e., those naturalized citizens who have resided for 
two years or more in the foreign State from which 
they came, or for five years in any other foreign State, 
except when the registration as citizens of sucu per- 
sons is current and approved by the Ma ea eae or 
those against. whom the presumption will arise within 
a short time. : 

(B). Women who were citizens of the United 
States but who, having been married to aliens after 
Sevt. 22, 1922, may have become subject to the pre- 
sumption of expatriation. 


AMERICAN PASSPORTS ISSUED ABROAD. 


(C). Persons who claim American citizenship, but 


'who have never established their claims or whose 


claims are open to doubt. This class will include, 
pong oiler ‘ 

a hose persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the United States and who adduce evidence in 
proof of their claims, the authenticity of which re- 
quires verification. i 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 

esess dual nationality and whose ciaims to the pro- 
tection of this Government arc of doubtful valiaity by 
reason of their having taken a foreign oath of alle- 
giance, by having abandoned their ties with the 
United States or for other reasons. These classes as 
a rule apply for passports for the sole purpose of 
coming to the United States, and their claims require 
the strictest investigation, since many unscrupulous 
aliens endeavor to effect illegal entry into the United 
States by fraudently claiming American citizenship. 

lf an officer has any doubt as to the loyalty 
of an appheant for a passport, or If it is suspected that 
such applicant intends to commit crime or otherwise 
to bring grave discredit on the United States as an 
evader of justice or in other ways, the issue of a pass- 
port will be declined by the consul and the applica- 
tion will be forwarded to the department with a state- 
ment of the facts in the case. If it is considered that 
an exigency exists which would warrant the issue of a 
passport promptly and if, after investigation, it is 
concluded that the doubt or suspicion is not justified, 
the officer may in his discretion report the facts to the 
department by telegraph at the expense of the appli- 


cant. i 

(E). The department may have issued passports 
to minors having dual nationality,’ on applications 
filed in this country, who while subsequently in the 
foreign country to which they may also owe alle- 
giance may be called for military service by the au- 
thonties of that Government... Passports should be 
issued by consular officers in these cases, but the 
application should be forwarded to the department 
with a statement of the facts, unless the officer re- 
ceiving the application is assured that the applicant 
has not been called or is not about to be called for 
military service. 

In these cases full explanation of the reasons for 
refusal of the officer to approve issue, or to 1ssue & 
service passport, is to be sent to the department with 
the applications. 

A consular officer will not be authorized finally to 
refuse to issue a passport, since such authority is 
yested only in the Secretary of State. 


GENERAL PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


1. Authority to Issue—The Secretary of State 
may grant and issue passports, and cause passports 
to be granted, issued, and verified in foreign coun- 
tries by diplomatic representatives of the United 
States and by such Consul Generals, Consuls, or 


‘ae (Ros £ \ 


Vice Consuls when in charge, as the Secretary of 
State may designate, and by the chief or other 
executive officer of the insular possessions of the 
United States, under such rules as the President 
shall designate and prescribe for and on behalf af 


The amount of cash is fixed in- 


‘ot in unlawfully | 


‘quiry, and then to the Secretary of Labor, whose word» 
Excluded aliens are returned at the ship’s — 


Passports Are 
‘Statutes of the 
i 5) provides tha o 
to or verified for | 

‘owin 


the nearest dip- 
cretary of State. 


th 


NON-IMMIGRANT VISAS. 
' Congress, in 1925, by an act signed, Feb. 25, by 
the President, authorized him to reduce non-immi- 
grant visa fees or abolish them altogether, ‘in 
the case of any class of aliens desiring to visit the 
United States who are not ‘immigrants’ as defined 
_ in the Immigration Act of 1924, and who are citi- 
zens or subjects of countries which grant similar 
privileges to citizens of the United States of a sim- 
ilar class visiting such countries.” 
VISA. FEES ABOLISHED. 

Up to July 26, 1926, negotiations through Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular offices, non-immigrant 
visa fees had been waived entirely as between the 
United States and Costa Rica, Denmark, Germany, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Bsthonia, Salvador, Siam, Mexico, 
Liberia, Finland, Persia, Liechtenstein, Albania, Ice- 
land and Japan. 

Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Austria and Spain have 
declined to waive visa fees but have agreed’ to their 
reduction; Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Austria to $2, 
and Spain to 10 pesetas. 

5, | Applications: | Affidavit of Applicant—A 
person who is entitled to receive a HESspOrt, if within 
the United States, must submit a written application, 
in the form of an affidavit, to. the Secretary of State. 
The application must be made by the person to 
whom the passport is to be issued, and signed by 
him, as it is not proper ‘for one person to apply for 
another. 

The affidayit must be made before a clerk of a 
Federal court or a State court authorized to natural- 
ize aliens, within the jurisdiction of which the ap- 
plication or bis witness resides, and the seal of the 
court must be affixed, unless there is in such place 
an agent of the Department. of State, in which 
ease the application must be made before’ such 
agent. Passport agents are located in New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, Seattle, San Francisco and 
New. Orleans. The: application should, where 
possible, state from what point the applicant intends 
to leave the United States and the intended date 
of departure. : : 

A poet applying for a passport or for a renewal 
of his passport or for an amendment, thereto to 
Include additional countries should state in a brief 
form the object or objects of his proposed trip 
abroad, but it is no longer necessary to submit with 
the application documentary evidence supporting 
the statements as to the objects of the visit. 

If the applicant is ‘Proneeniag abroad on his own 
behalf he should so indicate by the use of expressions 
similar to the following: Study, Health, Tourist, 
Recreation, Temporary Residence, Settling my own 
Bstate, Care for my Property, Visit my Helatives. 

If the applicant is proceeding abroad for other 
personal reasons or to represent some other person 
or organization, he should state definitely the object 
of the trip. The following expressions will serve as 
examples: Commercial Banking, Legal (or other) 
business for (name of person or organization); 
Research, Literary, Construction, Relief (or other) 
work for (name of person or organization); Distrib- 


es Wh 
1€ Tralt 


(d) 


ie 


e 
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supported by a baptismal 
certificate or an affidavit of the physician w 
attended the birth or affidavits of parents or other 
reputable persons having sufficient knowledge to 
be able to testify as to the place and date_of the 
applicant's birth. Passports issued by the Depart- 
ment of State or its diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentatives are intended for indentification - and 
protection in foreign countries and not to facilitate 
entry into the United States, immigration. being 
under the supervision of the Department of Labor. 

7. A Person Born Abroad Whose Father Was 
a Native Citizen of the United 
plication must show that his father was born- 
the United States, resided therein, and was a eltizen 
at the time of the applicant's birth. In such case 
evidence of the father’s birth in this country, similar 
to that required in section 6, above, should be 
submitted. 
8. Naturalized Citizen—A naturalized citizen 
must transmit his certificate of naturalization, or a 


his application. It will be returned ‘to him after 
-aspection. He must state in his affidavit when 
he emigrated to this country, where he has tived 
since his arrival in the United States, when and 
before what court he was naturalized, and that he 
is the identical person described in the certificate of 
naturalization. The signature to the application 
should conform in orthography to the applicant's 
name as written in his certificate of naturalization 
ek Sear of the difference should be sub- 
mitted. 

9. Woman's Application—She should state that 
she has never been married. A woman married to 
an American citizen prior to the Act of Congress 
approved Sept. 22, 1922, has the same citizenship 
as her husband unless she was, because of her race, 
ineligible to naturalization. If she is the wife of -a 
native citizen of the United States, the fact should 
be made to appear in her application, which should 
be made according to the form prese ibed for a 
native citizen, whether she was born in this country 
or abroad, If she is the wife of a naturalized citizen, 
in addition to the statements required by rule 5, shé 
must transmit for Inspection her husband's certiti- 


States—His be : 


duly certified copy ef the court record thereof, with © 


She is the wife | may then be returned to applicant, 
s ; | Cancelling an old passport the official who takes t 


; he 
y ( igration, naturalization, | application should make a notation on the margin — 
tenes as required in the rules governing | or in the body thereof, stating the number and ~ 


and res 
the application of a naturalized citizen. A woman | date of issue of the passport cancelled and_th 


Imarried after the passage of the Act of Congress | name of the official by whom it was issued. How- 


- mentioned above, does not take the citizenship of | ever, if the applicant desires to surrender the old 


her husband and therefore she must submit evidence | passport it should be forwarded to the department — 


of her own American citizenship. The wife of an | with the new application. 


alien who was naturalized after Sept. 22, 1922, does 16. Blank Forms of Application—They will | 


not acquire American citizenship by virtue of her | be furnishe : 

husband’s naturalization. A married woman should oe coe, eparenmene (ee) ct Cue 
sign her own Christian name with the family name 
of her husband. (Thus: Mary Doe; not Mrs. John 


Doe.) ; ; 

10. The Child of a Naturalized Citizen Claim- 
ing Citizenship Through the Naturalization of the 
Parent—The applicant must state that he or she 


department to clerks of courts and are held by the 
department’s agents. d 
Note—The applicant should not expect to recetve 


correctly all. the formalities of application. 


person described in. the certificate of naturaliza- | dressed to the Department of ate, Division of 
tion, which must be submitted for inspection, | Passport Control, Washington, D. C., and each 


and must set forth the facts of emigration, natural- { communication should give the post office address 


ization, and residence as required in the rules gov- | of the person to whom the answer is to be directed. 
a cig the application of a naturalized citizen. Citizens of St. Pierre and Miquelon and French 


United States Who Owes Allegiance to the United | foundland, Bermuda. the Bahamas and British 


allegiance to any other government, and must sub- | Mexico, Cuba, Hayti, and the Dominican Repub- 


who are able to corroborate his statemefhts as to | or enter the United States temporarily without 
birth, residence, and loyalty, passports or visas. 

12. Expiration of Passport—The validity of a 
passport or visa shall be limited to a period of two | for aliens to obtain a clearance certificate at port of 
Boe Provided, that the Secretary of State may | departure to show Income Tax laws have been com- 
imit the validity of a passport or visa to a shorter } plied with. It is necessary to obtain vises from the 
period and that no immigration visa shall be issued | Consuls representing countries named in passport. 
for a longer period than that specified in the Im- | Non-Citizens embarking on a trip to Europe 
migration Act of 1924 or amendments thereto: And | must. present income tax receipts or. certificates 
Provided further, that a passport may be renewed | of exemption and secure a sailing permit issued by 
without any additional charge under regulations | Internal Revenue officials, without which no alien 


prescribed by the Secretary of State, and at his] will be allowed to sail. This should be done at — 


discretion to bona fide teachers, but the fina] date 
of expiration shall not be more than four years 
from the original date of issue. (Section 2, Act of 
July 3, 1926.) A new one will be issued upon a new | or a non-quota visa from an American Consul abroad. 
application. If the applicant is a naturalized citizen Return permits can be obtained only in the United 
the old passport will be accepted in lieu of a certifi- | States. — : 4 
cate of naturalization, provided the application Application for such a permit is made on a special 
upon which a previous passport was issued is found |-form and should be sent to the Commissioner Gen- 
to contain sufficient information as to the naturali- | eral of Immigration at Washington, with two photo- 


least twenty-four hours before sailing. ; 
Resident aliens who intend to come back must 
get a return permit from the Department of Labor 


zation of the applicant. If the applicant is a pative | graphs 24% by 3% inches in size. The applica- \ 


citizen, a reference to previous application with | tion should be accompanied by. a postal money 
which the required evidence of birth was submitted } order for $3. Separate application photographs 
will be sufficient, provided the application upon | and money order must be submitted for each person 
which the previous passport was issued is found to | traveling, adult or child. 
contain the neccessary record of the evidence sub- A return permit is issued for one year and may be 
mitted. f extended for six months. It takes about from four 
13. Wife, Minor Children—When the appli- | to six weeks to obtain a return permit from Wash- 
cant is accompanied by his wife and minor chil- | ington, as the Ellis Island records of the immigrant 
dren who owe allegiance to the United States, one | must be verified. 
passport will suffice for all, except for travel in the Passengers who are not in possession of a permit 
countries listed below. The full name of each { to re-enter but who wish to return to the United 
person and the date and place of the birth of each | States must visit the nearest American consulate 
person should be given, When the applicant’s | abroad and make an application for a non-quota visa 
wife and minor children are to be included, two] to return. A fee of $10 is charged for such a visa. 
photographs of each person should accompany the Applicants must furnish proof that they were 
passport. application. ‘A woman’s passport may | previously lawfully admitted to the United States 
include her minor children. ! for permanent residence; that they went abroad 
14. Titles—Professional and other titles will} with the intention of returning to reside in the 
not be inserted in passports, but an applicant’s | United States; that they have established domicile 
name in religion, an author’s nom de plume, a stage | in the United States; and that their stay abroad if 
name, etc., may be included in parentheses. prolonged was occasioned by justifiable reasons 
15. Surrender of Old Passports—An applicant | over which they had little or no control. 5 
for a new passport who holds an expired or unexpired Passports, income tax receipts, bank books. or 
passport or passports issued on or after Jan. 3, | a certificate of identity sworn to by the steamship 
1918, should submit the latter to the official before | company may be submitted as evidence. 
whom he executed his application for a new pass- A violation of these rules renders a person Hable 
port. In such case the official will cancel the old ! to deportation upon his return to this country. \ 
passport by cutting out a piece of the seal thereon | Note—The passport office at New York City is in 
and stamping or writing, in indelible ink, the word | the Sub Treasury building, Pine and Nassau Sts. 


UNITED STATES NATURALIZATION STATISTICS. 


YEAR Declara- Certifi- YEAR Declara- Certifi- 
(Fiscal). tions. Petitions. cates. (Fiscal). tions. Petitions. cates. 

1909. ..-...--.. 145,745 43,141 38,374 11918 ee 342,283 105,514 87,456 
TOVOU2 2 ae 1969/3848) 55,750 B91448 LOT esi a ou bie 391,156 128,523 89,023 
po) b ARN 189,249 74,740 56,683 |\1920........... 299,076 166,760 125,711 
191200... Meveny Laity lee 95,66) TO}S10 CN LOZ Nai ate) e ae a oe 303,904 177,898 163,656 
1913.......005- 182,095 95,380 83,56 TODO civisiely's a9 273,511 153,170 160,979 
1914..0,...-..; 214,104 124,475 104,145  [)1923......0..4. 296,636 158,059 137,975 
1915.......-.- \| 247,958 106,399 91 ODP Re ts cae 424,540 166,947 140,340 
TOTO ee vies « 209,204 108,767 87,831 1925...... dice a Ee as) 162,258 152,457 
OLS ete oe wun 440,651 130,865 


Not included above are certificates issued to | 972; (1921) 17,636; (1922) 9,468; (1923) 7,109; 
American soldiers or sailors in the World War, as} (1924) 10,170, 
_ follows— (1918) 63,993; (1919). 128,335; (1920) 91,- ‘ 


persons who desire to apply for passports. Supplies 
of blank applications are also furnished by the © 


is the son or daughter, as the case may be, of the 17. | Address—Communications shculd be ad- 


A Resident of an Insular Possession of the | citizens domiciled therein, citizens of Canada, New- — 


mit affidavits from at least two credible witnesses | lic may pass in transit through the United States — 


After passport has been received it is necessary ; 


his passport in less than ten days after completing 


States—He must state that he owes allegiance to} possessions in the Greater Antilles and British ? 
the United States and that he does not acknowledge | subjects domiciled therein, citizens of Panama, — 


Y 


206 


U. S. NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


Usisied States—Naturalization Laws; Contract Obligat 


Ons. 


(See U. S. Immigration Law, preceding this, for the new Alien Veterans’ Naturalization Law.) 


By an act of Congress approved Sept. 22, 1922, it 
is provided that after that date the citizenship status 
of & married woman shall no longer follow that of 
the husband, and that thereafter a married woman 
shall have the privilege of becoming naturalized on 
her own account. 

An alien woman married to an alien at the time of 
the passage of the above act, or who thereafter 
Marries an alien, may become naturalized by com- 
plying with all requirements of the naturalization 
laws, including declaration, five years’ continuous 
United States residence, one year continuous State 
residence, certificate of arrival if her entry dates, 
from June 29, 1906, etc. 

The status of single alien women is not affected by 
this law, and women of this class may continue as in 
the past to file declarations and petitions for the 
purpose of becoming naturalized. 

he act referred to further provides that no mar- 
ried woman whose husband is not eligible to citizen- 
ship shall be naturalized during the continuance of 
the marital status, and that she herself must be 
eligible to citizenship. pe aey for citizenship is 
determined almost entirely by the question of 
whether the persons concerned are ‘‘white ms’ 
or “‘persons of African nativity or African 
as provided by the Revised Statutes. 

he following courts alone have the power to 
naturalize aliens: United States District Courts in 
the States and Territories; also all courts of record 
in any State or Territory having a seal, a clerk, and 
jurisdiction in actions at law or equity,’or law and 
ene in which the amount in controversy is un- 

mited, 

Any alien, white, or of African nativity or descent, 
is required, if he desires to become naturalized, to 
file a declaration of intention in the clerk's office of a 
court having jurisdiction, and such declaration may 
not be filed until the alien has reached the age of 
eighteen. This declaration must contain informa- 
tion as to the name. e, occupation, time and 
place of arrival in the United States, and must 
further show that it is‘ the declarant’s bona fide 
intention to become a citizen of the United States 
and to renounce forever all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state or sovereignty. 

Not less than two years after an alien has filed his 


escent,” 


declaration of intention, and after not less than five’ 


years’ continuous residence in the United States, he 
may file a petition for citizenship in any one of the 
courts which has Jurisdiction over the place in 
which he resides, provided he has lived at least one 
year continuously, immediately prior to the filin 

of such petition, in the State or Territory in whie 

such place is located. This petition must be signed 
by the petitioner in his own handwriting and shall 


give his full name,. place of residence, occupation, 
place of birth and the date thereof, the place from 
which be Se Her and the date and place of iis 
arrival in the Uni Btates. If such arrival occurred 
subsequent to the passage of the act of Juno 29. 
1906, he must secure a certificate from the Depart- 
ment of Labor showing the facet of such arrival and 
the date and place thereof, for filing with the clerk 
of the court to be attached to his petition. If he is 
married he must state the name of his wife and, if 
possible, the country of her nativity and her piace 
of residence at the time of the filing of his petition, 
and, if he has children, the name, date and place of 
birth and present place of residence of each living 
child. The petition must set forth that’ he is not 3 
disbeliever in or opposed to organized goverument. 
or a member of? or affillated with any organization 
or body of persons teaching disbelief in or opposition 
to organized government; that he is not a polyga- 
mist or a believer in the practice of polygamy, and 
that he absolutely and forever renounces ail alle- 
giance and fidelity to any foreign country of which 
he may, at the time of filing such petition, be a 
citizen or subject. This petition must be verified 
at the time it is filed by the affidavit of two credible 
witnesses, who are citizens of the United States and 
who shall state that they have known the petitioner 
during his entire residence (not exceeding five years) 
in the State in which the petition is filed, which 
must be not less than one year, and that they have 
known him to be » resident of the United States 
continuously during the five years immediately 
preceding the filing of the petition; that during such 
time he acted as a man of good mora! character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and well disposed to the good order 
and happiness of the same. If a portion of the five 
yearg has been passed by the petitioner in some 
other State than that in which he resides at the time 
of filing his petition the affidavit of the witnesses 
may verify so much of the petitioner's residence as 
has been passed in the State (not less than one 
year), and the portion of said five years’ residence 
out of the State may be shower by depositions at the 
time of hearing on the petition, 

No petition may be heard until the expiration of 
at least ninety days after it is filed nor within thirty 
days preceding a general election. 

Alien seamen who have sailed three years on 
United States merchant or fishing vessels are pro- 
tected as American citizens after declaring intention 
of becoming such. Allens honorably discharged on 
account of disability in performance of duty while 
in military or naval service during the war or at 
its termination, may be relieved of the necessity 
of proving continuous five years’ residence. 


LAW OF CONTRACTS. 


A Contract is an agreement of two .or more 
parties by which reciprocal rights and obligations 
are created. One party posites a right, enforceable 
at law, to some act or forbearance from the other, 
who is under a corresponding obligation, 

Generally speaking, all contracts which are made 
between two competent parties, for a proper con- 
sideration, without fraud and for a lawful purpose, 
are enforceable at law, 

To the creation vf a valid contract there must 


be: 

1. Precise agreement, The offer of one party 
must be met by an srpeprahee by the other, accord- 
ing to the terms offered, : 

. .There must be a consideration. Something 
of value must either be received by one party or 
given up by the other, 

3. The parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding upon 
them. Married women are now generally permitted 
to contract as though single, and bind their separate 
property, The contracts of an infant are generally 
not binding upon him unless ratified after attaining 
his majority. The contracts of an infant for ‘‘neces- 
saries’’” may be enforced against him to the extent of 
the reasonable value of the goods furnished. It is 
incumbent upon one seeking to hold an, infant to 
show that the goods furnished were in fact necessary. 

4, The party's consent must not be the result of 
fraud or imposition, or it may be avoided by the 
party imposed. upon, 

The purpose of the parties must. be lawful. 
Aaspernan te to defraud others, to violate statutes, or 
whose aim is against public policy, such as to create 
monopolies or for the corrupt procurement of legis- 
lative or official action, are void, 

Gontracts in general are equally valid whether 
made orally or in writing, with the exception 
of certain classes of contracts, which in most of the 


States are poired to be attested by’ a note or 
memorandum in eddy. signed by the party or his 
ent sought to be held liable. Some of the pro- 
visions which are adopted from the. old En#lish 
Ppastute of Rrauds vary in some States, La the 
owing sontracts very generally. are uired to 
be B ptr "i ap pert 7 
ontracts - their. terms not to. be performed 
within a year from the making thereof. 

A promise to answer for the debt, default, or mis- 
carriage of another person, 

Contracts made in consideration of marriage, 
except mutual promises to marry. 

Promise of an executor or administrator to pay 
debts of deceased out of his own property. 

Contracts for the creation of any interest. or estate 
in. land, with the exception of leases for a short 
term, generally one year. 

Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain 
value, unless a portion of the price is paid or part of 
the goods delivered. _The required value of the goods 
sold varies in different States from $30 to $200. In 
a number of the States no such provision exists, 

Partial performance oi the contract is gen- 
erally held to dispense with the necessity for a writing. 

If the damages Hable to result from the 
breaking of a contract are uncertain the parties 
may agree upon a sum to which either may be entitled 
as compensation for a breach, which will be upheld by 
Hy, spe tae but athe aut fixed e not Sere ed as 
a fair compensation to the party injured, but as a 
penalty to be inflicted, it will be discezar ed. 7 

A party is generally excused for the failure to 
perform what he has agreed only by the act of 
God ‘or the public enemy, except in cases involving 
@ personal element in the work to be performed, such 
ag the rendition of services, when the death or sick- 
ness of the party contracting to perform them is a 
valid excuse. 


edge of the person so declaring. Conveyances or 
deeds of land to be entitled to be recorded must first 
be acknowledged before a proper officer. Most of 
the States nave forms of acknowledgments, which 
should be followed. 

Acknowledgments may be taken in general by 
Notaries Public, Justices of the Peace, Judges or 
Clerks of Courts of the higher grades, Registers, 
Masters in Chancery, Court Commissioners, Town 
Clerks, Mayors and Clerks of incorporated cities, 
within their respective jurisdictions. 


REQUISITES TO VALID DEED. 
_ The requisites to a valid deed are the same in gen- 
eral as other contracts, but the appointment of an 
attorney to execute a deed for anotner person must 


in general be executed with the same formalities 


requisite to the deed itself. 


tifles to the fact of such declaration, and to his knowl-. 


TOF -DEEDSL Ae edie ee 


___SBALS or their equivalent (or whatever is intended 
as such) are necessary in Alaska, Connecticut, Dela- 


ware, District of Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Milinois 
“Maine, Maryland, Massanhieute (Mintiods, Min- — 


nesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, te 


Pennsylvania, — 


South Carolina, Vermont, Virgmia, West Virginia, 


Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
by corporations must be under seal. FORMS are 
prescribed or indicated by the statutes of most of the 
States except Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, 
SEPARATE ACKNOWLEDGMENT by wife is required in 
Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. ONE WITNESS to 
the execution of deeds is required in District of Colum- 
bia, Maine (customary),- Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Jersey (usual), Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming. Two 
WITNESSES to the execution of deeds are required in 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin. ' 


, . PROMISSORY NOTES AND CHECKS. 


Negotiable instruments, the common forms 
of which are promissory notes, checks, or 9ther bills 
of exchange, while having the same general requisites 
as other contracts, have certain distinct features. 
The purpose of the law is to facilitate as much as 
possible their free passing from band to hand like 
currency, The assignment of an ordinary contract 
leaves the assignee in no different position fur en- 
forcing his rights than that of his assignor, but one 
who takes a negotiable instrument from a prior 
holder, without knowledge of any defences to it, 
before its maturity, and gives value for it, holds it 
free of any defences which might have been set up 


against his predecessors, except those defects that 


were inherent in the instrument itself. 

To be negotiable an instrument must be in writ- 
ing and signed by the maker (of a note) or drawer 
(of a bill or check). 

It must contain an unconditional promise or 

‘order to pay a certain sum in money. 
Must be payable on demand, or at a fixed future 


me. 

Must be payable to order or to bearer. 

An instrument is negotiated, that. is completely 
transferred, so as to vest title in the purchaser, 
if payable to bearer, or indorsed simply with the 
pame of the last holder, by mere delivery, if payable 
to order by. the indorsement of the party to whom 
it is payable and delivery. 

One who transfers an instrument by indorsement 
warrants to every subsequent holder that the instru- 
ment is genuine, that he has title to it, and that, if 
not paid by the party primarily liable at maturity, he 
will pay it upon receiving due notice of non-pay- 


nt. 
To hold an indorser liable the holder upon its 


non-payment at maturity must give prompt notice : 
of such non-payment to the indorser and that the | 


holder Jooks to the indorser fot payment. Such 
notice should be sent within twenty-four hours, 
When an indorser is thus compelled to pay 
he may hold prior parties through whom he received. 
the instrument liable to him by sending them prompt 


notice of non-payment upon receiving such notice 


from the holder, 


The maker of a note is liable to pay it if unpaid 
at maturity without any notice from the holder 


or_indorser. 
Notice to one of several partners is sufficient 
notice to all. 


When a check is certified by a bank the bank ~ 
becomes primarily liable to pay it without notice of © 


its non-payment, and when the holder of a check 
thus obtains its certification by the bank, the drawer 
of the check and previous indorsers are released from 
Uabitivs and the holder looks to the bank for pay= 
ment. f 


The drawer of a check that has been certified can- — 


not stop payment on it at the bank after it hag 
been certified. 

A bona fide holder of a negotiable instrument, 
that is, a party who takes an instrument regular on 
its face, before its maturity, pays value for it and hag 
no knowledge of any defences to it, is entitled to 
hold the party primarily liable responsible for its 
payment, despite any defences he may have against 
the party to whom he gave it, except such as rendered 
the instrument void in its conception. Thus, if the 
maker of a note received no value for it or was in- 
duced to issue it through fraud or imposition, they 
do not defeat the right of a bona fide holder to 
compel its payment from him 


LITICATION OF CUSTOMS CLAIMS. 


A statutory judicial remedy is given by the Tariff 
Act of 1922 for the return of money illegally exacted 
by the administrative customs officials before a 
special statutory court, called in that act the Board 
of United States General Appraisers. 

This title was changed by Act of Congress ap- 
proved May 28, 1926, to the United States Cus- 
toms Court. 

If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
duty 1s assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
appeal for revaluation (or reappraisement as it 


is called) within ten days after the personal de- 


livery or teen fe the ibaa notice of appraise- 
ment by the local appraiser. 

If the jmporter is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
cation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
entry, he may file a protest in writing witbin sixty 
days with such collector, who thereupon must for- 
ward the papers to the court, and the case is regu- 
larly docketed. 

These remedies of appeal and protest, for the 
first time in the history of tariff litigation, have 
been accorded also to the American manufacturers, 
producers and wholesalers, who now have the 
right to appear and be heard as parties in interest. 

Phere is no limitation upon the amount involved 
in such litigation. It covers and includes mer- 
chandise imported by parcel post and claims arising 
por the Beseegncat! Bae pee eeton of baggage 
claimed to be exempt from duty. 
oeThe trial of the case is usually had at the port 
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of entry or some nearby place. Regular dockets 
for the trial of such cases are held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, New 
Orleans, St.Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, ortland, 
Ore., San Francisco and Los Angeles. In addition 
special dockets are held at such other ports as, in 
the judgment of the Chief Justice, occasion may 
require. j 

There are no court costs and the procedure is 
simple and expeditious, yet includes all the safe- 
guards and protections of an ordinary court trial. 
Numerous claims against the Government arising 
from the administration of the customs laws are 
thus litigated and involve in the aggregate large 
sums of money. 

‘Reappraisement cases are heard by an Associate 


Justice, sitting alone, with an appeal by either the | 


Government or the importer from his judgment 
to one of the divisions of the court consisting of 
three Justices. 

Classification cases, including contests over the 
legality of an appraisement, the legality of any 
administrative regulation promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the legality of other 
administrative action resulting in the levy of an 
excessive rate or amount of duty by the collector 
of customs, are decided by this court. 

An appeal, lies from this court’s judgment to the 
Court of Customs Appeals at Washington, from 
whence certiorari lies to the Supreme Court of 
the United States in treaty cases, constitutional 


cases and other cases ‘which the Attorney General 
certifies as of sufficient importance. 


In almost all the States deeds | 


¢ 


corporation. ie 
(6) Any natural person, except a wage-earner or a 


erson engaged chiefly in farming or the tillage of | 


the soil, any unincorporated company, and any 
moneyed, business, or commercial corporation, 
except a municipal, railroad, insurance, or banking 


corporation, owing debts to the amount of one 
_ thousand dollars or over, may be adjudged an in- 
-yoluntary bankrupt. 


~The bankruptcy of a corporation shall not release 
its officers, directors, or stockholders, as such, from 
any liability unde: the laws of a State or Territory 
or of the United States. ; 

Duties of Bankrupts——The bankrupt shall (1) 


attend the first meeting of his creditors, if directed 


by the court or a Juage thereof to do so, 


hearing upon his application for a discharge, if 
filed; (2) comply with all lawful orders of the court; 
(3) examine the correctness of all proofs of claims 
filed against his estate; (4) execute and deliver such 


papers as shall be ordered by the court; (5) execute 


" 


¢ 


\ 


- estate; but no 


7 


to his trustee transfers of all his property in foreign 
-eountries; (6) immediately inform his trustee of any 
attempt, by his creditors or other persons, to evade 
the provisions of this act, coming to his knowledge; 
(7) in case of any person having to-his knowledge 
proved a false claim against his estate, disclose that 
fact immediately to his trustee; (8) prepare, make 
oath to, and file in court within ten days after 
adjudication if an involuntary bankrupt, and within 
ten days after the filing of a petition if a voluntary 
bankrupt, unless. in either case further time is 
granted, a schedule of his property, showing the 
amount and kind of property, the location thereof, 
its money valve, in detail, and a list of his creditors, 
‘showing their residences, if known (if unknown 
that fact to be stated), the amount due each of 
them, the consideration thereof, the security held 
by them, if any, and a claim for such exemptions 
as he may be entitled to, all in triplicate, one copy 


of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and one 


for the trustee; and (9) when ‘present at the first 
meeting of his creditors, and at such other times as 
the court shall order, submit to an examination 
concerning the conducting of his business, the cause 
of his bankruptey, his aealings with his creditors and 
other persons, the amount, kind, and whereabouts 
of his property, and, in addition, all matters which 
may affect the administration and settlement. of his 
testimony given by him shall be offered 
in evidence against him in any criminal proceedings, 
(as amended May 27, 1926). § 

Debts Which May Be Proved.—Debts of the 


is SUMMARY OF THE 


The amended. bankruptcy law of 1926 enlarges 
the scope of the statute and closes many loopholes. 

Concealment by officers and agents of any person 
or corporation subsequent to bankruptcy, or in 
contemplation of that “act, becomes a new penal 
offense. i 

Indictment under the new law for this and other 
offenses may be found within three years, instead 
of one, from the time of adjudication, 

One of the far-reaching provisions of the new 
law, according to The American Bankruptcy Re- 
view,. which has completed an analysis of it, relates 
to the payment of taxes assessed against realty 
belonging to bankrupts. 

It is now provided that ‘‘no order shall be made 
for the payment of a tax assessed against real estate 
of a bankrupt in excess of the value of the interest 
of the bankrupt estate therein, as determined by 
the court.” 

, ‘The word corporation” has been defined so as 
ins on gn beyond question, commercial or business 
rusts. 

A new act of bankruptcy has been created under 
which a person or a corporation who; whiie in- 
solvent, permits a lien to be created upon his prop- 
ty, and who does not discharge or vacate such lien 
within thirty days from the date it was so created, 
may be adjudged bankrupt. 

Two of the existing acts of bankruptcy have been 
amended, under one of which a person may be 
adjudged bankrupt if a receiver for his effects is 
appointed while he is insolvent, regardless of whether 
insolvency was or was not alleged in the application 
for the receiver. 

An important change in the present law is in 
permitting, under the new law, voluntary bank- 


vi e 7m * 
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_ @ixtracts from the United States Bankruptey Act of July 1, 
“Who May Become Bankrupts.—(a) Any person, ; bankrupt may be Re ved an r : 
_» except a municipal, railroad, insurance or banking estate which are (1) a fixed as evidenced 


ial 

by a judgment or an instrument writing, abso- 
lutely owing at the time.of the filing of the petition 
against him, whether then payable or not, with 
any interest thereon which would have been re- 
coverable at that date, or with a rebate of interest 
upon such as were not then payable and did not 
bear interest: (2) due as costs taxable against 
an involuntary bankrupt who was at the time of — 
the filing of the petition against him plaintiff in a 

cause of action which would pass to the trustee and 
which the trustee declines to prosecute after notice; 
(3) founded upon 2 claim for taxable costs incurred 
in good faith by a creditor before the filing of the 
petition in an action to recover a provable debt, 
(4) founded upon an open account, or upon 4 con- 
tract express or impiied; and (5) founaed upon 


{ $ f 
ee the a al debts reduced to judgments after the filing 


f the petition and before the consideration of the 
bankrupt’s application for a discharge, less costs in- 
curred and interest accrued after the filing of the 
petition and up to the time of the entry of such 
judgments. ¥ \ 

Unliquidatea claims against the bankrupt may, 
pursuant to applications to the court, be liqui- 
dated in such manner as it shail direct, and may 
thereafter be proved and allowed against his estate. 

Depts Not Affected By Discharge.—A discharge’ 
in bankruptcy shall release a bankrupt from all 
of his provable debts, except such as (first)* are 
due as a tax levied by the United States, the State, 
county, district, or municipality in which he re- 
sides; (second) are Habilities for obtaining property 
by false pretenses or false representation, or for 
wilful and malicious injuries to the person or prop~ 
erty of another, or for alimony due or to become 
due, or for maintenance or support of wife or child, 
or for seduction of an unmarried female, or for breach 
of promise of marriage accompanied by seduction, 
or for criuninal conversation; (third) have not been 
duly scheduled in time for proof and allowance, with 
the name of the creditor, if known to the bankrupt, 
unless such creditor had notice or actual knowledge 
of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or (fourth) were 
created by his fraud; embezzlement, misappropri- 
ation, or defaication while acting as an officer or in 
any fiduciary capacity; or (fifta) are for wages due 
to workmen, clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or 
servants, which bave been earned within three 
months before the date of commencement~of the 
4roceedings in pankruptcy; or (sixth) are due for 
moneys of an employee received or retained by his 
employer to secure the faitnful performance by such 
employee of the terms of a contract of employment. 
(As amended by Act of Jan. 7, 1922.) 


1926 AMENDMENTS. 


rupts to file their schedules within ten days after 
adjudication in the same maaner as the act hereto- 
fore provided with respect to involuntary bankrupts. 

In the future the courts may, under the new 
law, require indemnity bonds. from those bank- 
rupts who submit composition terms to their credi- 
tors, and who desire to have their pusinesses oper- 
Gigs proaink the acceptance or rejection of such 

Financial statements as a basis for obtaining 
money or property need not now be given directly 
or published ‘‘in any manner whatsoever.” . 

The fraudulent transfer of property within twelve 
months instead of four months, and the obtaining 
of a discharge within six years’ upon a creditors’ 
petition, as well as upon voluntary. petition, are 
grounds for denying a discharge. : : 

To these have been added a new ground, the 
failure to explain satisfactorily any losses or de- 
ficiency of assets. , 

The maximum term of imprisonment upon con- 
viction of any of the offenses set forth in the act, 
has been extended from two to five years. 

Concealment of property may now be made by 
persons other than the bankrupts, and may be 
from a receiver, United States marshal ‘‘or other 
officer of the court charged with the control or 
custecs of property, or from creditors in composition 


The time for proving debts has been m 
from twelve to six months. meauced 

Wages, heretofore following taxes in the schedule 
of priorities, now have preference over taxes, and 
the amount which each ‘‘workman, clerk, traveling 
or city salesman or servant’’ may claim for services 
rendered within three months prior to the bank- 
ruptecy has been increased from $300 to $600. _ : 


A 


and on Workmen’s Compensation, consult V 
} The Business Laws begin on page 177 of that publication, 


€ the several States, 

or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of 
a-misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
puslened by. a-fine not exceeding $5,000, or by 
prisonment not citar one year, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion of the Court. 
Src. 3. Every contract, combination in form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, or in restraint 


of trade or commerce between any such Territory 


and another, or between any such Territory or 
Territories and State or States or the District of 
Columbia, or with foreign nations, or befween the 
District of Columbia and any State or States or 
foreign nations, is hereby declared illegal. Every 

Tson who shall make any such contract, or engage 
m any such combination or conspiracy, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the Court. _ ; 

Sec. 4. The several ‘Circuit Courts of the United 
States are hereby invested with jurisdiction to pre- 
vent and restrain violations of this act; and it shall 
be the duty of the several District Attorneys of the 
United States, in their respective districts, under 
the direction of the Attorney General, to institute 
proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such 
violations. Such proceedings may be by way of 
petition setting forth the case and praying that such 
violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. 
When the parties complained of shall have been 
duly notified of such petition, the Court shall proceed, 
as soon as may be, to the hearing and determina- 
tion of the case; and pending such petition and 
before final decree, the Court may at any time make 
such temporary restraining order or prohibition as 
shall be deemed just in the premises. ; 
| Sec. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the Court 
before which any proceeding under Section 4 of this 
act may be pending that the ends of justice require 
that other parties should be brought before the 
Court, the Court may cause them to be summoned, 
whether they reside in the district in which the 
Court is held or not; and subpoenas to that end may 
be served in any district by the Marshal thereof. 


attorney’s fee. 


State or the laws of any foreign country 
Approved July 2, 1890. 


CLAYTON ACT. ba 
Suits and proceedings against a corporation may 
be brought in any district wherein found or trans- 


acting business. Subpoenas may run into any 
district, except that in civil cases permission of 
Court must be had to bring witness more than 100 
miles. Violations by corporations deemed also that 
of individual directors, officers or agents author- 
izing, or doing any of acts constituting violation in 
whole or in part. Injunctive relief against threat- 
ened loss provided for, and temporary injunctions 
without notice under stringent safeguards (giving 
security, prompt and early hearing, etc.). Special 
provisions enacted to cover disputes between em- 
ployers and employees. In general so-called ‘‘strikes” 
and ‘‘striking’’ by laboring men and unions where 


peaceable means and methods alone are employed | 


cannot be enjoined. Persons or corporations wil- 
fully disobeying orders, decrees, etc., issued under 


the Sherman law may, in certain cases, be proceeded © 


against as for crimimal contempt. In such cases 
defendant may demand jury trial. Punishment for 
contempt is not to exceed $1,000 fine, nor six months’ 
imprisonment. These provisions do not apply to 
contempts committed in presence of the Court, or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice. 

The Sherman and Clayton acts do not apply to 
labor or farmers’ unions not run for profit. 

WEBB EXPORT TRADE ACT. 

The Webb Export Trade Act, approved April 
10, 1918, permitted combinations or associations of 
persons in the United States for the purpose of 
selling American goods abroad at prices which 
would compete with the foreign manufacturers or 
combinations. 


LAW OF 1922 AUTHORIZING FARMERS TO SELL CO-OPERATIVELY. 
(Approved by President Harding and in effect February 18, 1922:) 


Persons engaged in the production of agricultural 
products as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairy- 
men, not or fruit growers may act together in asso- 
ciations, corporate or otherwise, with or without 
capital stock, in collectively processing, preparing 
for market, handling, and marketing In interstate 
and foreign commerce, such products of persons so 
engaged. Such associations may have marketing 
agencies in common; and such associations and 
their members may make the necessary contracts 
and agreements to effect such purposes: Provided, 
however, That such associations are operated for 
the mutual benefit of the members thereof, as such 

roducers, and conform to one or both of the fol- 
owing requirements: 

First. No member of the association Is allowed 
more than one vote because of the amount of stock 
or membership capital he may own therein, or, 
Second, The association does not pay dividends on 
stock or membership capital in excess of 8 per 
centum per annum. And in any case to the follow- 
ing: Third. The association shall not deal in the 
products of non-members to an amount greater in 
value than such as are handled by it for members. 

Src. 2. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
reason to believe that any such association monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstate or foreign com- 


merce to such an extent that the price of any agri- 
cultural product is unduly enhanced by reason 
thereof, he shall serve upon sucn association a com- 
plaint stating his charge in that respect, to which 


complaint shall be attached, or contained therein, a | 


notice of hearing, specifying a day and place not 
less than thirty days after the service thereof, re- 
quiring the association to show cause why an order 
should not be made directing it to cease and desist 
from monopolization or restraint of trade. An 
association so complained of may at the time and 
place so fixea show cause why such oraer should not 
be entered. The evidence given on such a hearing 
shall be taken under such rules and regulations as 


| the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe, reduced 


to writing, and made a part of the record therein. 
If upon such hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall be of the opinion that such ussociation monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in intersta.e or foreign com-~- 
merce to such an extent that the price of any agri- 
cultural product is unduly enhanced thereby, he 
shall issue and cause to be served upon the associa- 
tion an order reciting the facts found by him, direct- 
ing such association to cease and desist from monopo- 
lization or restraint of trade. 4 

The law further provides that either side to the 
controversy may appeal to the U. S. District Courts, 


; BUSINESS (CORP.) AND COMPENSATION LAWS. 
For the laws of the various States and Territories of the Union bearing on business corporations 


The 1923 World Almanac and Book of Facts. 


and the Compensation Laws on page 204. 


Src. 8. That the word “person'’ or ‘‘persons” — 
whelever used in this act shall be deemed to include 
corporations and associations existing under or 
authorized by the laws of either the United States, — 
the laws of any of the Territories, the laws of any 


PYRICGHT LAW OF 
Se HC ahah (Revised by Thorvald Sol 
- The copyrigat law approved March 4, 1909, 
which took effect on July 1, 1909, provides that 
the application for registration of any work “shall 
specily to which of tne following classes the work 
in which copyright is claimed belongs”: ~ ‘ 
(a) Books including composite and ecyclopaedi 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (b) periodicals, including newspapers; (ce) 
lecturés, sermons, addresses, prepar for oral 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
- positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 

(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 

plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 

(j) photographs: (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 

tions, The amendment of Aug. 24, 1912, adds: 
qd) motion picture photo-plays; (m) motion pictures 

other than’ photo-plays, 
The application for registration of any article 
to which one of these 


should distinctly specify 
classes the work belongs. ’ 
For works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
distribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
right notice. The notice may be in the form ‘*Copy- 
right, 19.... (year date of publication), by bs 

(mame of copyright proprietor), or in the case of 
_ works specified above (f) to (k) the notice may 
consist of the letter C inciosed in a circle (C) ac- 
companied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symhol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the copies." 
2. Promptly after publication sena to the Copyright 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies (or if the work is by a foreign citizen 
and is first. published in a foreign country, one 
copy only) of the best edition of the work, with an 
application for registration. In the case of motion 
picture photo-plays and of motion pictures other 
than photo-plays a description of the work must 
be filed, together with copies of the reels, and a 
money order payable to the Register of Copyrights 
for the statutory registration fee of $1. 

In the case of, books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the copies 
deposited must be accompanied by an affidavit, 
under the officiai seal of an officer authorized to 
administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and 
application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. ‘ 

Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not required to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
» of a book in the English language published abroad 

before publication in this country, an ad inlerim 

copyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
positing in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
of the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
; publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
' manufactured in this country are deposited with 
) application for registration and fee ($1) published 
during the ad interim term, the copyright shall be 

. extended for the full term of twenty-eight years. 
For works not reproduced in copies for sale: 

Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
’ works (see a, b, ¢, below) of which copies are not 

reproduced for salJe, by filing in the Copyright 

Office an application for registration, with the 

Statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 

ease of lectures or other oral addresses or of dramatic 

or musical compositions, one complete manuscript 
or typewritten copy of the work. This privilege 
of registration, however, does not exempt the copy- 
right proprietor from the deposit of printed copies 
of a dramatic or musical composition or lecture 
where the work is later reproduced in copies for 
sale. A new application must be made in such 


| 


of art ( 


motion picture other than a photo-play, a title 
and description with not less than two prints to be 
taken from different sections of a complete motion 
picture. In all these cases, if the work is later 
reproduced in copies for saie, two copies must 
then be deposited. 

For registration df any work subject to copys 
right, $1, which sum isto include a certificate of 
registration under seal... But only one registration 
at one fee is required in the case of several volumes 
of the same book deposited in the Copyright Office 
at the same time. For every additional certificate 
of registration, or copy of record under seal, 50 
cents, In the case of photographs the fee shall be 
50 cents where a certificate is not requested. For 
recording and certifying an assignment of copy- 
right, or for a certified copy of au assignment, $1, 
if the instrument is not over three hundred words 
in length; if more than three hundred and less than 
oue thousand words in length, $2; if more than one 
thousand words in length, $1 additional for each 
additional one thousand words or fraction thereof 
over three hundred words. 

The original term of copyright runs for twenty- 
eight years. Within one year prior to the expira- 
tion of the original term, the author, if living, or 
the widow or widower of the author, or the children 
of the author if he be not living; or if none of these 
be living, then the author’s executors. or in the 
absence of a will the author's next of kin, may 
secure a renewal for a further term of twenty-eight 
years, making fifty-six years in all. In case of 
composite works.. if the proprietor seeured the 
original copyrights, he may also secure the renewal. 
pobyristis are assignable py an instrument of 
writing. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT RELATIONS. 
Copyright is not secured in foreign countries by 
action in the Copyright Office, but only by com- 
Dlying with the legislation of such countries, 
Copyright relations have been established with 
the following foreign countries by proclamation of 
the President: Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa, 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and the British possessions, Italy. Luxem- 
burg. Mexico, Netherlands and possessions, Nor- 
ways Portugal, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
unis. . 
Copyright proclamations have been issued under 
Sec. 1 (e) of the act of 1909, securing copyright 
control of mechanical musical reproduction in the 
U.S. to citizeas or subjects of Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain. Italy, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Sweden 
and Switzcrland. The convention with Hungary 
includes such protection. 
Copyright treaties have also been entered into 
with China, Japan and Hungary (the latter in 
effect on Oct. 16, 1912), The Copynght Con- 
vention of Mexico of 1902 was ratified by the United 
States and became effective from July 1, 1998, 
as between the United States and Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador, 
The Pan-American Copyright Convention signed at 
Buenos Ayres in 1910 was proclaimed July 16. 
1914, and is effective as between the United States 
and Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay and Uruguay, , 


TRADE-MARK LAW, SUMMARY OF 


A trade-mark may be defined as an arbitrary 
word or symbol actually used on articles of mer- 
chandise to indicate where they come from, that 
ds, who makes them. 

A trade-mark which has been so used in commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
or with Indian tribes, may be registered in the 
Patent Office by any person, firm, corporation, or 
association owning such mark. 

No trade-mark is registerable under the Act of 
Feb. 20, 1905, which is merely a geographical name 
or term, or which consists: merely in a surname 
firm name, or corporation name not distinctively 
displayed, or merely in words or devices descriptive 
of the goods upon which it is used, 


If the owner of a trade-mark which is not_register- 
able under the Act of Feb. 20, 1905, has had bona 
ae Wade Warr we ghereor for one year, such 

rade-mark may be revistered under the provis 3 
of the Act of March 19, 1920. ne EEN PIORS 

A registration under the Act of March 19, 1920, 
is not prima facie evidence of ownership, 

The records of the Patent Office pertaining to” 
rezistered trade-marks are open to public inspection 
and may be examined by the applicant or any person 


he’ may desire to assist him. 

Ta. order. to. identify any particular trade-mark 
registered in the Patent Office, the registry number, 
name of registrant 


or the date of registration and the 
should be given. ; 


are more seeming than real. Felonies, such as 
manslaughter, arson, burglary, robbery and larceny, 
are in some States subdivided into degrees, first, sec- 
ond, third and even fourth; while in others there is 
a single general classification. Where there is no 
subdivision into degrees, however, the modifying of 
penalties by reason of attending circumstances 
results in the same effect as though there were de- 
grees. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 
Treason—Whoever, owing allegiance to the 
United States, levies war against them, or adheres to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, is guilty 
of treason. The penalty upon conviction is impris- 
onment for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 
$10,000, or death. Misprision of treason consists in 
general of having knowledge of, concealing and not 
disclosing the treason of others. The penalty is im- 
prisonment for not more than 7 years, and fine of 
not more than $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 
Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting on 
foot, assisting or engaging in armed resistance to the 
execution of the laws by two or more. The penalty 
on conviction is imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, fine of not more than $10,000, or both. Of- 
fenses against the mails fall into two general classes; 
one, the misuse of the mails for jmmoral or fraudu- 
lent purposes; the other, robbing the mails; penal- 
ties vary with the nature of the particular offense. 


CRIMES AGAINST THE STATES, PROVIDED 
' FOR IN STATE PENAL CODES 

Bank Hoid-Up—Kan., 10 to 50 yrs.; No. Dak., 

30_ yrs. or less. ; 

urder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and premedi- 
tated killing of a human being, or such a killing re- 
sulting from the commission or attempt to commit 
one of the graver crimes, such as arson, burglary, 
rape or robbery. : 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the attempt 
to commit some lesser crime. ; 

The penalty for murder in the first degree by the 
Federal Statutes is death by_hanging. Hanging is 
also the penalty in Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Missouri, New Mexico, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia. Death by hanging or life 
imprisonment in Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Oregon West Virginia 
and Wyoming, Alaska and Porto Rico. In Illinois, 
hanging or imprisonment not less than 14 years 


to life. In Texas, hanging, or any term of imprison- | 


ment not less than 5 years. Death by electricity 
in Arkansas, Georgia, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania and Vermont. Death by electricity or hfe 
imprisonment in Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Okla- 
homa and South Carolina, Life imprisonment_in 
Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. In the State of Utah, the 
penalty may be death or life imprisonment; if death, 
the convicted pone may choose between hanging 
or shooting. Tennessee, the jury may fix the 
term of imprisonment. In the State of Washington, 
the jury may, by special verdict, find for the death 
penalty. In New Jersey and Oregon penalty is 
death, unless jury recommends life imprisonment; 
in Nevada, lethal gas, 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Constitution by imprisonment for not less 
than 10 years to life. The same penalty, not less 
than 10 years up to life is imposed in the States of 
Arizona, Idaho, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, Rhode 
Island, Utah. Not less than 10 (the statutes not 
mentioning life imprisonment) is the penalty in 
Alabama, California, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Washington and Porto Rico. Life imprisonment 
is the penalty in Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Vermont. The statutes of Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
and Texas have no second degree murder classifica- 
tion. In Arkansas the penalty is from 5 to 21 years; 
Maryland, 5 to 18; Michigan and New Hampshire, 


any term of years to life; no minimum term men- 
tioned. New Jersey, not over 30; New Mexico, 3 or 
more; New York, not less than 20 up to life; North 
Carolina, 2 to 30; North Dakota, 10 to 30; Pennsyl- 
vania, not over 20; Tennessee, 10 to 20; Virginia and 
_ West Virginia, 5 to 18; Wisconsin, 14 to 25; Wyo- 


ming, not. 


“ware the jury 


Py aie ARN ae 
‘less than 20 up to life; Alaska, not l 


15; Hawaii, 20 up to life; 
In Colorado the death sentence is not imposed 


dence, nor on one under 18 years of age. In Dela- 


death sentence to imprisonment for life. 


ware killing by husband of man found in adultery 


with wife is a misdemeanor, not a felony. 


y 1 3 th 
District of Columbia, not 
| less than 20 up to life. oat eae 


may recommend commutation of the 
‘In Dela-. 


£ 


Manslaughter may be defined as a killing either — 


unintentionally resulting from the careless or unlaw- 


where the conviction is had on circumstantial evi- 


ful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from the — 


commission of some unlawful act of semper rey. ee 
aS- 


trivial character or intentionally in the heat of 
sion and without premeditation. 

Penalties for manslaughter vary, scarcely any two 
States fixing precisely the same. 


do not subdivide into first and second. Where 
there is but the single heading the penalties are as — 


follows: California (not over 10), Connecticut (not 


over 10 years and fine of $1,000), Delaware (1-10 


and $500 to $5,000), Florida (not over 20 or $5,000), 


Idaho (not over 10), Illinois (any term up to life 
fixed by the Division of Pardons and Paroles), 


Indiana (2-21), Iowa (not over 8 and $1,000), 
Louisiana, (not over 20 and $2,000), Maine (not 
over 20 and $1,000, or both), Maryland (not over 
10_ or $500), Massachusetts (not over 20), Michigan 
(15 or not over $1,000), Mississippi (not over 20 
and $500), Montana (not over 10), Nebraska (1-10), 
Nevada (not over 10), New Jersey (not over 10), 
New Mexico (1-10), North Carolina (4 months to 
20 years), Ohio 


Texas (2-5) Vermont (not less than 1 up to life or 
$1,000), Virginia (1-15), Washington (not over 20 
and fine), Wyoming 
Columbia (not over 15, or $1,000, or both). Where 
two degrees are specified the penalty for man- 


Many of the States 


(1-20), Oregon (1-15 and $5,000), 
Rhode Island (not over 20), South Caro ina (2-30), — 


1-20), Alaska (1-15), District of 


slaughter in the first is: Alabama (1-10), Arizona | 


(not over 10), Arkansas (2-7), Colorado (1-8), 
Georgia (1-20), Kansas (5-21), Kentucky (2-21), 
Minnesota (5-20), Missouri (not less than 5), New 
Hampshire (not over 30), New York (not. over 20), 
North Dakota (5-15), Oklahoma (not less than 4), 
Pennsylvania (not over 12 and $1,000), South Dak- 
ota (not less than 4), Tennessee (2-10), Utah (1-10), 
West Virginia (1-5), Wisconsin (5-10), Hawaii 
(10-20), Porto Rico (not over 10). And for second 
degree: In Alabama (not over 1 and $500), Georgia 
(1-3), Kansas (3-5), Kentucky (1-6), 


0 or $1,000, or both), New York (not over 15 or 


Minnesota. 
Heil Missouri (3-5), New Hampshire. (not over | 


$1,000, or both), North Dakota (1-13), Oklahoma. 


(2-4), Pennsylvania (not over 2 and $1,000), South 
Dakota (2-4), Tennessee (1-15), Utah (not over 1), 
West Virginia (court fixes penalty), Wisconsin (4-7), 
Hawaii (5-10). Porto Rico (not over 10). 


Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Federal 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit a 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
20 years, while assault with intent to commit a felony 
other than murder or rape is punishable by not more 
than 5 years’ imprisonment and a fine of not over 


$3,000. In Iowa assault with intent to kill is pun- 
ishable by 10 years’ imprisonment; not over 10 in 
Kansas, assachusetts, Missouri, New York and 


Oklahoma; from 1 to 10, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Virginia; not less than 10 in Porto Rico; 1 to 14, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming; 1-20, Maine, Rhode Island and Utah; Ala- 
bama (2-20), Arizona (5 up to life), Arkansas (1-21), 
Connecticut (10-30), Delaware (not over 3), Florida 
(not over 20), Georgia and Maryland (2-10), In- 
diana, (2-14 and $2,000), Kentucky (1-5), Louisiana 
(mot over 2 and $1,000), Michigan (any term to life 
or $8,000), Minnesota, (5-10 and not over $100), 
Mississippi (not over 5 or $1,000), Montana (5-10), 
Nebraska and Texas (2-15), New Hampshire (not 
over 20), New Jersey (not over 7 or $200, or both), 
New Mexico (1 to 25 years or $1,000), North Caro- 
lina (fine or imprisonment, or both), Ohio and 
Alaska (1-15), Pennsylvania (not over 7 and $1,000), 
South Dakota (not over 5), Tennessee (3-21), Ver- 
mont (not over 10 and $1,000), Washington (not less 
than 5), West Virginia (2-10), Wisconsin (1-5 or 
$1,000), Hawaii (not over 5 and a fine), District of 
Columbia (not over 15). In Texas, an assault with 
a dagger incurs a double penalty. In Iowa, assault 
with intent to commit a rape not more than 20). 
Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable with 
death by hanging. While many States have death 
as the extreme penalty, in few is it the same one. 
Arkansas and North Carolina (death by electricity), 
Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky, and Louisiana 
(hanging), Florida and Mississippi (hanging or life 
imprisonment), Georgia (hanging or 1-20), Missouri 
(hanging or not less than 5), Oklahoma electrical 


s 


or life imprisonment). 


on 01 
hh 


Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 
number and exact definitions of degrees vary greatly 
—is in general classified with reference to two con- 
ditions, first, the character of the building burned, 
whether a dwelling house or structure likely to con- 
tain a human being; and, second, whether the crime 
is committed by day or night. Thus the most 
serious Offense is the burning of an Inhabited dwell- 
ing by night, and the least serious, the burning of an 
uninhabited structure by day. Often intermediate 
degrees are recognized, such as burning a dwelling 
by day or an uninhabited building by night.. The 
Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree impose 
a penalty of not more than 20 years, and for the 
second degree, not more than 20 years and a fine of 
not more than $5,000. Some States punish arson 
in the first degree with death. These are: Ala- 


‘bama (hanging or not less than 10), Delaware (hang- 


ing), Louisiana (hanging or 1 to 10), Maryland 
(hanging or not over 20), Mississippi (hanging or life 
imprisonment), North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia (death by electricity), Vermont (any term 
to 30 years or death by electricity), Hawaii (hanging 
The imprisonment which 
may be imposed for arson in the first degree takes a 
wide range—New York (not over 40), Iowa (30); 


. New Hampshire (not over 30), Oklahoma (10-30), 


Florida and Michigan (any term up to life), Georgia 
(1 to life), Idaho (2 to life), INinols (1-20), Indiana 
(2-21), Kansas (10-21), Kentucky (5-12), Maine 
Mae Minnesota and North Dakota (not less than 
0), Nebraska (1-20), New Jersey (not over 15 or 
$2,000, or both), New Mexico (2-20), Ohio (not over 
20), Oregon, West Virginia and Alaska (hOrgD) Texas 
(5-20), Utah (2-15), Wisconsin (ek ), Wyoming 
(1-21), South Dakota and Porto Rico (not less than 
10), Arizona and California (not less than 2), Arkan- 
sag (2-10), Colorado and District of Columbia, (1-10), 
Connecticut (not ever 10), Missouri, Montana and 
Washington (mot less than 5). The Penaltieg for. 
arson in the second degree are as varied as those for 
the first. In the Federal Courts, not more than 20 
and $5,000. California (1-25), Colorado (not over 
2 and $1,000), Delaware (1-10 and $500 ta $5,000), 
Towa (10-20), Kansas (7-10), Louisiana (1-20), 
Mane (any term of years) pa land (2-20), Minne- 
sota (7-15), New. Hampshire (not over 20), New 
Mexico (1-15), NewYork (not over 25), North 
Dakota (7-10) Oregon (5-15), Pennsylvania (not over 
10 and $2,000), South Dakota (7-10), Tennessee 
(2-21), Vermont (@ot over 10 or $1,000) Virginia 
(5-18), Washington (not over 10 or $5,000), Alaska 
(5-15), Hawail (life or any number of year) Ala- 
bama and Oklahoma (2-10), Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utab and Porto Rico (1-10), Arkansas. (6 
months and fine), Massachusetts and Mississippi 
(ot over 10), Missouri (not, wie than 5), Nevada 
(1-3 and fine), South Carolina (jn discretion of the 
sourt) Wisconsin (3-10). 


Burglary—The classification of burglary or house- 
preakine de ends on substantially the same elements 
as those of arson; namely, the building entered, 
whether a dwelling or other building, and whether 
the offense was committed by day or night, Bur- 
glary in the first degree is punished in North Carolina 
by death by electricity; Virginla (electricity or 5-18), 
Delaware (hanging or not over 14), Florida and lowa 
(any term up to life), Maine (any term of years), 
Massachusetts (life imprisonment or not less than 10), 
Ohio (life or 5-30), Rhode Island and South Carolina 


Wroming 


Sean (10-2 oe 


Tego 


New 


Gt 


consin (15-40), C 
Quite a number of States have no heading of second 
degree burglary. These are Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Wyoming; also the 
District of Columbia. The penalties where it is 
specified do not show as much variance as in the 
first degree. Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Massa-~ 
chusetts (not over 20), Delaware, Georgia and Utah 
(1-20), Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, North. 
Carolina and Hawaii (mot over 10), Maine (1-10), 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada and 
New Hampshire (not over 5), Texas (not less than 5), 
North Dakota and New Mexico (1-5), Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Virginia (3-10), Indiana 
(2-14) Kansas (5-10), Missouri (not less than. 2), 
Ohio (1-15), Oklahoma (2-7), Pennsylvania | (not 
over 10 and $500), Vermont (not over 10 or $1,009), 
Washington (not over 15), Wisconsin (3-8), Alaska 
(2-5), Porto Rico (not over 2). 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft 
of property from the person or immediate presence 
of the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be armed 
or unarmed, though some States also distinguish the 
second from the first degree, where the theft is ac- 
complished by means of threats of future rather than 
immediate injury, In the following synopsis, de- 
grees are not considered. Federal Statutes flx the 
penalty for robbery at not more than 15 years. 
Alabama punishes robbery by death (hanging or not 
less than 10), Virginia (electrical execution or 5-18), 
Massachusetts, Michigan and Hawaii (any number 
of years to life), Maine (any term of years), Idaho, 
Rhode Island and Texas (5 to life), Oregon and Utah 
(3 to life), Hiinois (1 to life), Oklahoma (not less than 

0), New York and South Dakota (10-20), Kansas 
10-21), Arizona, Nevada, and Washington (not less 
than 5), North Carolina (5-60), Minnesota (5-20), 
Tennessee (5-15), Indiana (5-14 and $1,000), West 
Virginia (5-10), Arkansas (3-21), Nebraska, New 
Mexico and Wisconsin (3-15), Colorado (3-14), 
Maryland (3-10), Kentucky and South Carolina 
(2-10), Georgia and Iowa (2-20), Montana and Porto 
Rico (1-20), Ohio and Alaska (1-15), Wyoming (1- 
14), North Dakota (1-10), California (not less than 
1), New Hampshire (not over 30), Vermont (not 
over 20 and $1,000), Florida (not over 20), New Jer- 
sey (not over 15 or $1,000, or both), Louisiana (not 
aver 14), Delaware (not under 10, with 40 lashes), 
Connecticut (not over 7), Pennsylvania (not over 
5 and $1,000), District of Columbia (6 months to 
15 years). In Nevada train robbery and in Texas 
robbery by means of deadly weapons may be pun= 
ished with death. ‘Train robberies in ‘Territories 
are punishable by imprisonment not more than 
20 years and a fine of not more than $5,000. 

In Minnesota life imprisonment. is the- penalty 
for entering a banking room where there is a human 
being, with intent to commit a felony by. threat, 
force or violence. $ ; 


Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also olassify as grand larceny theft of property from 
the person: of the victim, irrespective of value, 
though, of course, accomplished without the force 
or fear which: constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine of 
hot more than $10,000. ‘Wisconsin (1-25), Alabama 
and Georgia (1-20), Maryland (1-15), Idaho, In- 
diana, Montana and Nevada (1-14), New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Alaska, Porto Ricd and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (1-10), Tennessee, Texas and West 
Virginia (2-10), Nebraska and Ohio (1-7), Arkansas,- 


Kentucky, Maine (1i-12—15), North Dakota 
(1—10), Hawali (not over 20), Washington (not 
over 15), Louisiana, New York, North Carolina 


and Wyoming (not over 10), Kansas and Missouri 
(not over 7), New Jersey (not over 7 or $2,000, or 
both), Connecticut, Iowa, Massaehusetis, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, Oklahoma and South Ds- 


Mont. and N. Mex., 


Ca 


There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes defining and imposing penalties 
for alteration of public records and documents. 
These do not come within the purview of this synop- 
sis, being no one general classification. Counter- 
feiting is punished by imprisonment of not more than 
15 years and a fine of not more than $5,000. There 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


There is no general statute of limitations be nae 
cable to criminal prosecutions in all the States of the 
Union. In each jursidiction the matter is regulated 
by local statutes. Below are given the New York and 


Federal statutes: 
NEW YORK. 


In New York, the provisions in limiting the time 
for commencing prosecutions are contained in 
Sections 141 to 144, inclusive, of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. These sections read as follows: 

“There is no limitation of time within which a 
prosecution for murder must be commenced. , It 
laay be commenced at any time after the death of 
the person killed. (Section 141.) ; 

“An indictment for a felony, other than murder, 
must be found within five years after its commission, 
except where a less time is prescribed by statute. 
And an indictment for a misdemeanor must be 
cpg i eee two years after its commission. (Sec- 
on bs 

“Tf, when the crime is committed, the defendant 
be out of the State, the indictment may be found 
within the. term herein limited after his coming 
within the State; and no time during which the._de- 
fendant is not an inhabitant of, or usually resident 
within, the State, or usually in personal attendance 
upon business or employment within the State, is 
part of the limitation. (Section 143.) 

“An indictment is found, within the meaning of 
the last three sections, when it is duly presented 
by the Grand Jury in open court, and there recelved 
and filed.”’ (Section 144.) 


UNITED STATES. 


“‘No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 
for treason or other capital offense, wilful murder 
excepted, unless the indictment is found within 
three years next after such treason or capital offense 
is done or committed. (R. 8. §1043.) 

“No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 


, having a hu Lor “etsy 
, is guilty of bigamy. 


ygamy (or bigamy) in 


are the 
usual definition. 
than 5 and not more than $2,000). ‘ 


Note—Figures in parentheses are years. Money 
figures are maximum. AE Age 
The 1926 N. Y. State anti-crime laws have in- 
creased many penalties, especially in the cases of — 
second and old offenders. , aie 


for any offense, not capital, except as 
section one thousand and forty-six, unless the indie 

ment is found or the information is instituted within 
three years next after such offense shall have been ~ 
committed. But this act shall not have effect to 

authorize the prosecution, trial or punishment for _ 
any offense barred by the provisions of existing laws. 


R. S. $1044, amended, April 13, 1876, c. 56, 19 


Stat. 32.) 
“Nothing in the two preceding 


sections shall 
extend to any person fleeing from justice. x 


provided in 
t= 


Hs 


7 


§1045.) Pe 


“No person shall be prosecuted, tried, or punished 


for any crime arising under the revenue laws, or — 4 


the slave-trade laws of the United States, unless 
the indictment is found or the information is insti- _ 


tuted within five years next after the committing — 


of such crime. (R.S, §1046.) ay 
No person shall be prosecuted, tried or punished 
for any of the various offenses arising under the 
internal revenue laws of the United States unless _ 
the indictment is found or the information instituted 
within three years next after the commission of the — 


offense, in all cases where the penalty prescribed . 


may be imprisonment in the penitentiary, and within 
two years in all other cases: Provided, That the 
time during which the person committing the offense 


is absent from)the district wherein the same is com- 


mitted shall not be taken as any part of the time 
limited by law for the commencement. Of such pro- — 
ceedings: Provided further that the provisions of —_ 
this act shall not apply to offenses committed prior 
to its passage: And provided further that where a 
complaint shall be instituted before a Commissioner 
of the United States within the Pored above limited, 
the time shall be extended until the discharge of the 
Grand Jury at its next session within the district: 
And provided further that this act shall not apply 
te . enses committed by officers of the United 
ates.” } 


ARREST IN CIVIL ACTION. 


While imprisonment for debt as it formerly 
existed in English and American law, by which a 
debtor might be arrested and imprisoned for mere 
inability to pay his creditor, no longer exists in the 
United States, the statutes of the majority of the 
States provide for the arrest of a defendant in a 
civil action under varying conditions. A large 
number of States determine the right of arrest by 
the character of the claim on which suit is brought, 
allowing in it actions for fraud or the injuries known 


in the law as “‘torts,’’ such as an injury to the person’ 


or property, conversion or embezzlement, libel, 
slander, or the like. 

In the following States no civil arrest is allowed: 
Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Tennessee, and Texas. 

In the following States the right to arrest de- 
ends upon the nature of claim in suit: =n actions 
‘or fraud or torts, Connecticut; for fraud, libel, 
slander, or violent injury to person or property, 
Delaware; for fraud only, lowa and Kansas; only 
after verdict of jury, finding malice, fraud, or wilful 
deceit, Colorado; for torts, breach of promise to 
marry, misconduct or embezzlement in office or 
professional capacity, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
New York (also for fine or penalty or to recover 

property concealed from Sheriff). 

In the following States arrest is only allowed 
against a defendant about to remove from State 
or about to conceal, transfer, or remove his property 
to avoid plaintiff's claim or defraud creditors, irre- 
spective of the nature of the claim: Indiana, Ken- 


+ 


Cite rig RM Soi at opie up 


tucky, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Utah, Virginia, 
In New Hampshire tax collector may also arrest 
person for non-payment of poll tax if not sufficient 
property upon which to make distress. io) hi 

In the following States arrest is allowed in con- 
tract actions where the defendant is about to depart 
from the State or conceal or remove his property, 
and also in actions for fraud or torts of various — 
kinds, though the provisions are not identical: 
Arkansas (fraud only), California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia (fraud only), Wisconsin. 

In Georgia arrest only allowed against attorneys, 
Sheriffs or other officers of the court for failure, to 
pay over money collected, and in certain cireum- 
stances ainst defendant who conceals property 
from Sheriff. The drawer of a check on which, on 
presentation to the bank, payment is refused. is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

In Wyoming (only after judgment) in actions for 
fraud, or money lost at gambling, or where de- 
fendant has removed or* concealed property to 
avold judgment. 

In Rhode Island, al'owed in all actions except to 
recover debt or taxes. 

In Ohio, when an affidavit is filed showing: About 
to remove property to defraud creditors, convert 
property into money for same purpose, conceal 
property or rights. in action fraudulently, assigned 
or disposed of property with intent to defraud 
creditors. Fraudulently contracted the dcbt, or 
incurred the obligation. Money or property sought 
to be recovered was in gambling on a bet or wager. 


ae 
ie 


psa 


sat 
ie 


z Cal 
vorces. Year. | vorces. 


No. 
36, 579 


9 


54% 33, 
562, 412! 35,540 625,655! 47,849 


were granted to the wife 
slightly from year to year. 
_.. The princtpal causes of divorce specifically al- 

eged and their percentage of the whole in 1924 


This ratio varies but 


Mar- Di- ; Mar- Di- 
riages. | vorces || State.) riages. | vorces 
No. 0. No. 
3,380|| Towa, 24,855) 3,782 
833| Kan... 21,170} 3,435 
,516}| Ky... 7,606] 4,298 
11,258}| La. 1,08. 1,952 
2,118] Me 6,38 1,235 
1,207|| Md. 25,342] 1,664 
176'| Mass 32,080| 3,793 
126|| Mich 49,788 52 
2,641)| Minn 23,204) 2,803 
1,902} Miss 27,453} 2,506 
894|| Mo 9,752} 9,104 
13,658]; Mont 14 1,083 
36,308! 7,21 1,386 


Paicorce figures are incomplete for Florida, (67): 
Georgia, (5); Mississippi, (10); and North Carolina, 
Po \@%).. “This is due to lack of reports from’ counties 
" which in 1923 reported divorces represented by 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION 


~~ INo, Per 1 


Population. 

Year. Total Mar- Di- | | —————_—_ 
Population,| riages, |vorces | Mar- {| Di- 

riages .|vorces. 

| 1924...) 112,269, 440 1,178,212|170,952| 10.5 52 
1923. | _|110811,923]1,223'924|165,096] 11 9 1.49 
1922 agatha one 1,1259,045|148,815| 10.3 ..36 
1916... 10,757, 735/1,040,684/112,036| 10.7 | 1.13 
1906...) 85,837,372! "853,290! 72/062) 10.2 | 0.84 


The population is estimated except for Federal is the median. 


census years. 

The number of marriages and divorces for Federal 
census years represents the average annual number 
for the five-year period of eer the -census year 


Of the divorces i prentes., in 1924, 68.5 per cent. 


MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1924. 
i a ey 


1899. ae 


786,132 


3. 3 09 
...| 781,145] 66, 199 1924.7}, 178 212. 176, 952 


Cruelty, 37.2: desertion, 32.9; unfaithfulness, 
; neglect to provide, a.t% ‘drunkenness, 23: 
Th Bede oeune of ‘cases in which children were 
aed decreased from 39.8 4g ‘cent. for the pericd | 
1887-1906 to 35.7 per cent. for the year 1024.0 


fDi 


Mar- Di- { Mar- | 
State. | riages. | vorces || State. | riages. | vorces 
0. No. ~ No. No, 
Ney... 1,079} 1,037||S. D.. 6,401 611 
NEE. 07; 671||Tenn. 31,505) 4,291 
IN idee 27,601) 2,000]/Tex. 1,992) 15,375 
N. M.. 4,4 - 498) | Utah 5,208 837 
N. ¥..| 106,312! 4,622!|/Vt..... 3,086 378 
N.C 23,190] 1,468//Va.... 21,883] 2,907. 
INT, dats 3,70 377|| Wash, . 17,50: 3,924 
Ohio. . 50,346] 11,946!) W. Va 18,333) 1,885 
Okla... 26,683)  6,423]| Wis... 5,912; 2,281 
ore? 2” 6,967| 2,945||Wyo 2,17 590 
sg: ee 73,331| 8,271 ————$—— | 
Ti Ris nee Ree 900] U.S. /1,178,2121170,952 


in parentheses. There are no 
divorces granted in South Carolina, the law having 
been repealed in 1878. 


foregoing figures 


, 1870 TO 1924, 


tas oe ioe ,000 

: 0) nD. 

Year. ‘Total Mar- Di- red 
Population. riages. ;vorces.| Mar-[ Di- 

4 Tiages .|vorces. 
1900. "75; 994,575|- 684,981} 55,502}. 9.0 | 0.73 
1890. 62,947,714 548,779) 33, 8:7-}°0.53 
1880...| 50,155,783]. ........ 49,443} 00. 0.38 
1870... | 39,818,449] <5 1-002. TE 207 0.28 


The number of marriages and di- 
vorces per 1,000 of the population for 1906 and 
1916 are computed upon estimated population ex- 
clusive of that of counties for which complete re 
turns were lacking. 


‘NO. OF DIVORCES PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATION, BY STATES, 1922, 1923 AND 1924. 


wisminsio |! 


State. 1922 .)1923../ 1924. State. 1922 . {1923 .(1924 .- State. 1922 .)1923 . 1924. 
1.09] 1.40) 1.38)| Maine. ....... a; 1.57) 1. Oklahoma. 2.62 3 : 
1.84} 2.11) 2.11)|Maryland..... QO. 5-8 1.09) ‘Oregon. ae] 311 rats 33 
2.25) 2.08) 2 .46)| Massachusetts.} 0. .891 Q. \Pennsylyania. | .0.77) 9,83 -90 
2.50] 2.47) 2.88 chigan..... 1, 2.20} 2, ‘Rhode Island. 1.28) 1.26 «3D 
2.13] 2.30) 2.11]/| Minnesota. .... Le 1.09] 1. ‘South Garolina,! 00.) 0 5-4. BA 
0.71} 0.80) 0.80) b eetee fo ane 24 °1.37}°1.40| South Dakota.} 0.85) 0.83 i 
0.98] 0.68} 0.76]| Missouri. ..... 2. 2.65) 2. Tennessee. .... i 64; 1.88 
0.37), Q.27| 0 .26)|Montana...... 2. 2.08} 1, Texas.,,.¥..4 2.58} 2.961 
2 .00}'2.11) 2.15)| Nebraska, ..... 1.7% 4:38 Ay hl IGA ie atevata's t 1.29] 1.80 
0.62} 0.61) 0.63]| Nevada.,..... 13 .25]13 .29}13, Vermont. . -1.05| 1,23 
1.84) 1,85! 1 86 Ter eeepe aS 1.35] 1.68] 1. Virginia... 5... 1.02}, 1.15 
1.65) 1.8i) 1.99 ew, SgreGy 0.63] 0.55) 0.58!) Washington. ._| 1155 2.45 
2.38| 2.46] 2.37||New Mexico...| 1/28] 1.38] 1.33] |west ga 0.96) 1.24 
aber 1g £38 ee temas es CoRR Ri: eeeouay nite 0.75; 0.76 

. a F or’ arolina, S A , yomin; 

Kentneiy.. 1.65) 1.78) 1.74 North Dakota-| 0:52| 0.67| O.80|| me: +++ | 2-46) 2-69 
Louisiana. 0.94" 114 (1 OB Ohio... ss... 1,69: 1.95) 1. s na Nigel Bate 1.36' 1.49) 1.52 
DIVORCES IN THE UNITED STATES.IN 1924 BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE. 

No. of Yrs.{ Di- | Pet. ||No. of Yrs. Di- ( Pet. |(No. of Yrs.) Di- ) Pot. \(No. of s 
Married, — MOrFCeS Dist, | Married, yorces. | Dist. || Married. | vorces, | Dist. eet cig 2 er Bey 
Total... oe 160,671 671 400: 0) |.4sivSs ee 14,953], .9.3//10.6. 72... 6,006 

ee ds Dis +} 1139 eG ii ie Bair 5,471 i 

Less than 1 “ie “".6 6 6. naar 0,324). 64/112... 0000, 4,82 1 

1 PAPI Rie dir d BIST eae Ri 8,92)... 5.0) LL@avanthin ss 189 we) ‘5 1 
iors §.ij| 3 sitcpepehore ad 7,228) 4 .5//14, ......, 3,730 3 lib) 1 
14.805 1 Wa janetc 6,169). 3.8) lope: 3,14 2 .0}/21 and over 14, 221] 8 


The Dumber of divorces is exclusive of those for 


which the duration of marriage Was not reported. 


RRIAGE AND 
ter each State show 
quired before divorce 


by 


either party 
are so-called 


“eugenic’”” marriage 


Causes. means 
- addition to adultery. i 


days after the li 
New Mexico require both 
examined under oath, 
A 1926 law of N. 
‘contract of marriage signed by both 
at least two witnesses who shall subscribe the same, 


or submit affidavit. 


and witnesses and the date and place of marriage, 


and acknowledged by the parties and witnesses in 


the manner required for the acknowledgment of a 
conveyance of real estate to entitle the same to 
be recorded, provided, however, that all of such 
contracts of marriage must in order to be valid 
be acknowledged before a judge of a court of record. 

Such contract shall be recorded within thirty 
days after its execution in the office of the State 
Department of Health, and a copy thereof shall 
be filed within thirty days after its execution in the 
office of the clerk of the county in which the mar- 
riage was solemnized. 

Marriage, Prohibition of—Marriagesys between 
whites-and persons of Negro descent are prohibited 
and punishable in Ala., Ariz., Ark., Cal., Col., 
Del., Fla., Ga., Idaho, Ind., Ky., La., a Re 
Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. C., N. D., Okla., Ore., 
Ss. C., S. D., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Va., and W. Va. 
Marriages between whites and Indians are void 
in Ariz., N. C., Ore., and S. C.; and between whites 
and Chinese in Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Miss., Ore., 
and Utah. Both parties must submit in Oregon 
to physical examination on applying for license. 
N. J. and N. H. bar communicable diseases in 
either party. Louisiana and Vermont prohibit 


i : | laws in North Dakota, 
causes for absolute divorce in | p 


Marriage Licenses—Required in all the States 
and Territories. Connecticut, Michigan and Ver- 
mont, by 1925 laws, forbid marriage until five 
cense is issued. California and 
parties to appear and be 


. State authorizes a written 
parties and 


stating the place of residence of each of the parties 


. disease, or if I have been so infected within five 


M 
! Tenn., Utah., Wis., and’ Panama. 


Oregon, and Wisconsin. 
In Oregon a comm 
after one year’s contin 


uance. 


In Vermont and Michigan a man shall not marry 
‘his. mother, ( 


t grandmother, stepmother, 
granddaughter, feat wife, 
grandson's wife, wife’s moth, wife's grandmother, 


daughter, 


wife’s daughter, wife's granddaughter, sister, broth-' 


er's daughter, sister’s daughter, father’s sister or 
mother’s sister. A woman shall not marry her 
father, grandfather, son, grandson, 
ep rere a5 10) husband, daughter’s husband, 
laughter’s husband, husband’s father, husband’s 
Tandfather, husband’s son, husband’s grandson, 
rother, brother’s son, sister’s son, father’s brother 
or mothec’s brother. _ 

Alabama, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Utah forbid 
marriage of males who have not got a health certi- 
ficate from a physician. 


statement in the following words: 
my knowledge been infected with any venereal 


years I have had a laboratory test within that 
(period. which shows that I am now free from infection 
rom any such disease.’ ) 


South Dakota, by a 1925 law, legalizes mar- 
tiages which are contracted according to Indian 


customs. 

Marriage between first cousins is permitted in 
Ala., Cal., Col., Conn., Del., Ga., Hawaii, Ky., 
Me., Mass., N. M., N. MeN Cs Rails Sr C.jeDex.; 
Va., and Wash.; between Sten rete in Alaska, 
Ariz., Ark., Del., Hawaii, +, Ind., Iowa, -La., 

d., Minn., Neb., Nev., N. M., N. Y., Ohio, Ore., 


SUMMARY OF THE DIVORCE LAWS OF THE STATES. 


Alabama—(1-3). Causes. Abandonment 2 years, 
crime against nature, habitual drunkenness, 
violence, pregnancy of wife by other than hus- 
band at marriage, physical incapacity, imprison- 
ment for 2 years for felony, confinement in insane 
asylum for 20 years, provided insanity is incur- 
able; if husband becomes addicted to cocaine, 
morphine or similar drugs. New ground for 
divorce: To the wife, when the wife without 
support from the husband for 2 years preceding 
the filing of the bill has lived separate and apart 
from the bed and board of the husband for 5 
years next preeeding the filing of the bill and she 
has actually resided in this State during all of 
said period. x 

Alaska—(2). Causes. Felony, phertest incapacity, 
desertion 2 years, cruelty, habitual drunkenness, 
wilful neglect of husband for six months to pro- 
vide for wife (he being of ability to do so), adultery. 

Arizona—(1). Causes. Felony, physical incapac- 
ity before marriage, desertion 1 year, excesses, 
cruelty, neglect to provide 1 year, pregnancy of 
wife by other than husband at marriage, con- 
viction of felony prior to marriage unknown to 
other party, habitual drunkenness. 

Arkanses—(1). Causes. Desertion 1 year, felony, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, former 
marriage existing, physical incapacity. 

California—(1).. Causes. Cruelty, desertion 1 
year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony. 

Colorado—(1). Causes. D 
cul incapacity, cruelty, failure to provide 1 year, 
babitual drunkenness or drug fiend 1 year, felony, 

' former marriage existing. By a 1925 law no 

, decree of divorce is granted until 6 months after 
the trial in order to give either party a chance 
to reopen the case. ’ 

Connecticut—(3). Causes. Adultery, fraudulent 
contract, wilful desertion 3 years, with total 
neglect of duty, habitual intemperance, intoler- 
able cruelty, sentence to imprisonment for life. 
infamous crime involving violation of conjuga 
duty and punishable by imprisonment in State 
rison, 7 year.’ absence without being heard 
rom. Where both husband and wife are resi- 
dents, if either has become incurably insane 
and has been legally confined in a hospital or 
asylum for.at least 5 years next preceding date 
of bringing complaint, divorce may be granted. 

Delaware—(1). Causes for absolute divorce. Deser- 
tion 2 years, habitual drunkenness for 2 years, 
extreme cruelty such as to endanger life or health 
of either party, bigamy, felony followed by a 
continuous imprisonment for at least 2 years— 
and at the discretion of the Court, fraud, want 

of age, neglect to provide 3 years. “When at 


n 


Desertion 1 year, physi-' 


Hawati—(2). 


Idaho—(12 months). 


Tilinois—(1). 
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the time the cause of action arose, either party 
was a bona-fide resident of the State, ae has 
continued so to be down to the time of the com- 
mencement of the action; except that no action 
for absolute divorce shall be commenced for any 
cause other than adultery, or bigamy, unless one 
of the parties has been for the 2 years next pre- 
ceding the commencement of the action a bona- 
fide resident of this State.” 

Marriages may be annulled; for impotency, 
consanguinity (provided proceeding is taken 
during lifetime of both parties), fraud, insanity, 
former marriage (still existing). | 

District of Columbia—(3). Causes. Marriages 
may be annulled for former existing marriage 
lunacy, fraud, coercion, physical incapacity and 
want of age at time of marriage. Absolute di- 
vorce granted only for adultery. 

Florida—(2). Causes. Cruelty, violent temper, 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, de- 
sertion 1 ycar, former marriage existing, rela- 
tionship within prohibited degrees. 


Georgia—(1l). Causes. Mental and physical in- 
capacity, desertion 3 years, felony, cruelty, force, 
duress, or fraud in obtaining marriage; € 
nancy of wife by other than husband at marriage, 
relationship within prohibited degrees. 

In Georgia, under a law in effect Aug. 18, 
1924, a marriage license must not be issued until 
5 days after the application is posted in the 


on law union is validated | 


pneg- | 


is infected with venereal — 


son’s wife, 


stepfather, — 
rand- 


In N. Y. State, by a law of 1926, before a mar- — 
riage license is issued, the town or city clerk shall — : 
require from the prospective bride and groom a 

“I have not to. 


County Court House with a questionnaire filled | 


out by the applicants. 

In February, 1926, the Attorney General of 
Georgia announced that marriages performed 
‘outside that State in avoidance of the five-day 
law are voidable in Georgia. 

Following the passage of the act, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Florida and Alabama have reaped a 
harvest from eloping Georgia couples. 

Mr. Napier pointed out in his ruling that the 
Supreme Court of Georgia has refused to recognize 
the laws of other States in regard to marriages 
where they conflict with Georgia laws. 

Causes. Desertion 6 months; im- 
prisonment for life or more than 7 years; non- 
support for 60 days; incurable insanity (3 years 
or more); felony, leprosy, cruelty, habitual drunk- 
enness. 

Causes. Cruelty, desertion 
1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual drunkenness 1 
year, felony, insanity. 
Causes. Desertion 2 years, habitual 
drunkenness 2 years, former existing marriage, 
cruelty, felony, physical incapacity, attempt on 
life of other party, infection of other with com- 
municable venereal disease. 


é 


-. the time of the marriage: 
 ineapacity, former existing marriage. 


_Kansas—(!). 


_- desertion 1 


Causes.  Aban 
y, habl 1 drunkenness, - 

rs, felony, physical incapacit; 

e ‘State Lil 
is require 
statistics. : ; Poel 
-(1). Causes.  Desertion 2 years; felony, 
insanity or feeble-mindedness, habitual drunken- 


- not know at time of marri 
_ be annulled for the following causes existing at 
Insanity, physical 


In Towa, by a 1925 law, a marriage license is 


ab forbidden any. insane or feeble minded person, 


~ and marriages of such persons are illegal. | 
Causes. Abandonment 1 year, ex- 
. treme cruelty, fraud, habitual drunkenness, gross 
neglect .of duty, felony, physical incapacity, 
- pregnancy of wife by other than husband at 
_ marriage, former existing marriage, conviction of 
a felony and imprisonment therefor subsequent 
-to the marriage. 
Kentucky—(1). Causes. 
year, 


Separation 5 years, 
felony, physical incapacity, 


loathsome disease, habitual drunkenness 1 year, 


| eruelty, force, fraud or duress in obtaining mar- 
ha st oe joining réligious sect believing marriage 
ull! 


awful, pregnancy of wife by other than hus- 


band at marriage or subsequent unchaste be- 
havior, ungovernable temper. 

Loutisiana—(1). Causes. Condemnation to in- 
famous punishment, 7 years’ separation, absence 
of reconciliation for 1 year after a judgment of 
separation, separation from bed and board may. 

_ be granted for habitual intemperance, excesses, 
cruel treatment or outrages, public defamation, 

. abandonment, attempt by one spouse on life of 

. the other, when fugitive from justice on charge 


The Louisiana Legislature in 1925 made it 
compulsory for any male applying for a marriage 

* license to obtain from a physician. a certificate 
‘showing him to be free from venereal or other 
constitutional disease. Concealment of such 
diseases is a cause for annulment or divorce. 

Maine—(1). Causes. Cruelty, desertion 3 years, 

hysical incapacity, habits of intoxication by 
iquors, oplum or other’drugs, neglect to provide. 

Maryland—(2). Causes. 1. Impotence of either 
party before marriage. 2. Any cause which ren- 

. ders a marriage null and void. 3. Adultery. 
4. Abandonment for 3 years. 5. Unchastity of 
wife before marriage. Grounds for Partial Divorce 
1, Cruel treatment. 2. Excessively vicious con- 
duct. 3. Abandonment and desertion. 

Massachusetts—(3). Causes. Adultery, impo- 
tence, 3 years’ desertion, gross and confirmed 
habits of intoxication caused by voluntary and 
excessive use of intoxicating liquor, opium or 
ovher drugs, cruel and abusive treatment, or on 
wife’s libel, if husband being of sufficient ability, 
grossly or wantonly and cruelly refuses or neglects 
to provide suitable maintenance for her. 

Michigan—(1). Causes. Felony, desertion 2 years, 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, and 
in the discretion of the Court for cruelty or neglect 
to provide. 

Minnesota—(1l). Causes. Desertion 1 year, habit- 
ual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, physical in- 
capacity, sentence for felony. Marriages may be 
annulled on account of consanguinity, bigamy, 
incapacity for assent, or consent obtained by 
fraud or force. 

Mississippi—(1). Adultery, felony, 
sertion 2 years, consanguinity, physical . inca- 
pacity, habitual drunkenness by liquor, opium or 
other drugs, cruelty, insanity at time of mar- 
riage, former existing marriage, pregnancy of 
wife by other than husband at marriage, 

Missouri—(1). Causes. Felony, absence 1 year, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, cruelty, jndignities, 
vagrancy, former existi marriage, physical 
incapacity, conviction of felony prior to marriage 
unknown to other party, wife pregnant by other 
than husband at marriage. 

Montana-—(1). Causes, Adultery, action -must 
be commenced within 2 years after discovery 
by injured party, extreme cruelty by inflicting 
grievous mental suffering for 1 year, 1 year’s 
wilful desertion, 1 year of wilfui neglect, 1 year 
of habitual intemperance, conviction of felony. 
Action must be commenced within 2 years after 
final judgment and sentence. 

Nebraska—(1). Causes, Abandonment 2 years, 
habitual drunkenness, physical incapacity, felony, 
failure to support 2 years, cruelty, imprisonment 
for more than 3 years. % 

Nebraska, by a 1925 law, ferbids a suit for 


. of infamous crime. 


Causes. de- 


rarian of Indiana, by a 1925 | — 
to keep marriage and divorce | 


__. eruelty, neglect to provide 1 year 
New Hampshire—Residence 2H 


New Jersey—(2). 


New Mexico—(‘). 


New York—(1). 


North Carolina—(2). 


North Dakota—(1). 


Ohio— (1). 


Oklahoma—(1). 


Qregon—(1). 


Pennsyivania—(1). 


gross 
marriage, impotency at the 


: tl 28 
continuing to the time of the diy 


Te ORES: 
: At 

3 years required 
when action brought for desertion; for other 
causes but one year required. Grounds for divorce 
are Impotency of either party: extreme cruelty: 
conviction’ of crime punishable in State 
with imprisonment for more than one year, and 
actual imprisonment; when either party has so 
treated the other as to injure health or seriously 
to endanger reason; absence for 3 years and not 
been heard from, habitual. drunkenness for 3 
years together; when either party has roi any 
religious sect or society. which professes to believe 
the relation of husband and wife unlawful... 
Causes. __Desertion 2 years, 
extreme cruelty to either of the partles, whether 
the acts of cruelty were commited prior to or 
after the passage of this act (1923): provided 
that no petition for divorce shali be filed untif 
after 6 months from the date of the last act of 
cruelty complained of. No divorce may be ob- 
tained on grounds arising in another State unless 
they constituted ground for divorce in the State 
where they arose. The m e may be an- 
nulled for the following causes existing at the 
time of the marriage: Want of legal age, former 
existing» marriage, consa: nity, physical in- 
eapacity, idiocy. In other cases, an action may 
be begun if the overt act was committed here. 
Causes. Abandonment, cruelty. 
non-support, habitual drunkenness, felony, im- 
porney, regnancy of wife by other than hus- 
and at marriage, habitual drunkenness, con- 
viction of felony and imprisonment therefor. 
Causes. Adultery, abandonment 
or absence for 5 successive years with proof of 
diligent but unavailing seareh, and consequent 
presumption of death. The marriage may be 
annulled for such causes as rendered the tela~ 
tionship void at its inception. | 

Causes. Adultery by either 
party, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 
at marriage, physical incapacity, husband and 
wife living apart for 5 successive years, plaintiff 
in suit residing in State for that period. 
Causes. Adultery, extreme 
cruelty, desertion 1 year, neglect 1 year, habitual 
intemperance 1 year, conviction of felony. In- 
sanity, party having been inmate of State in- 
stitution for 5 years; no divorce for insanity to 
be granted until after thorough examination by 
committee, all of whom must agree insanity is 
incurable.. The marriage may be annulled for 
the followi causes existing at the time of the 
marriage: ormer existing martiage, insanity, 
physical incapacity, force or fraud inducing the 
marriage, or want of age. 5 

Causes. That either party had a hus- 
band or wife living at the time of the marriage 
from which the divorce is sought, wilful absence 
of either party from the other for 3 years, adul- 
tery, impotency, extreme cruelty, fraudulent con- 
tract, any gross negleet of duty, habituai drunk- 
enness for 3 years, the imprisonment of either 
party in a penitentiary under sentence thereto. 
The petition for divorce under this clause must 
be filed during the imprisonment of the adverse 
patty. The procurement of a diverce without 
this State, by a husband or wife, by virtue of 
which the party who procured it is released from 
the obligations of the marriage, while they remain 
binding upon the other -party. 

Causes. Abandonment 1 year, 
adultery, extreme cruelty, fraud, habitual drunk- 
enness; conviction of a felony, gross neglect of 
duty, physical incapacity, former existing mar- 
riage, pregnancy of wife by other than husband 
at marriage. 

Oklahoms, by a 1925 law makes it bigamous 
to remarry within 6 months after a divorce decree. 
Causes. Conviction of felony, 
habitual gross drunkenness contracted since 
marriage and continuing 1 year, impoteney ex- 
isting at the time of the marriage and continuing 
to the commencement of the suit, wilful desertion 


1 year, cruelty or sonal indignities renderi 
life burdensome. i setae OE. 


Causes. Former existing mar- 
riage, desertion 2 years, personal abuse or conduct 
rendering life burdensome, fe:ony,fraud,relationship 
within prohibited degrees, physical incapacity. 

In Pennsylvania, a 1925 law, a husband 


who gets divorce betause of his wife’s eruel and 
barbarous treatment does not have to pay alimony. — 


: 


donment. fo ai btai i cr and 
year; absolute, perpetual and in- O- 

Urs impotence occurred after marriage; s- 

attempt to’ corrupt sons or prostitute daughters: nt 

Pah asp of husband to prostitute wife. 

Rhode Island—(2). Causes. Impotency, extreme 
cruelty, wilful desertion for 5 years of ‘either of 
the parties, or for such desortion for a shorter 
period of time, in the discretion of the Court: 
continued drunkenness, for the habitual, exces- 
sive and intemperate use of opium, morphine or 
chloral, neglect and refusal for the period of at 
least 1 year next before the filing of the peti- 

_ tion on the part of the husband to provide neces- 
saries for the subsistence of his wife (the husband 

-belng of sufficient ability), and for any ‘other 

gross misbehavior and wickedness, in either wi: f 

of the parties, repugnant to and in violation of te IT: Ne 

the marriage covenant. ae ei 

South Carolina—No divorces granted. Y 

South Dakota—(1). Causes.. Cruelty, desertion 

1 year, neglect i year, habitual drunkenness 1 

year, felony. The marriage may be annulled for 

the following causes existing at the time of the 
marriage: ant of age, iormer existing mar- inca; 
{ge insanity physical incapacity, foree or fraud The 
inducing marriage. . 

Tennessee—(2). Causes. Former existing mar- 
riage, desertion 2 years, felony, physical inca- 
pacity, attempt on life of other part: , refusal 
of wife to live with husband in the State and 

absenting herself 2 years, pregnancy of wife by 

other than husband’ at Marriage; cruelty, indig- | 
nities, habitual drunkenness, habit contracted 

after marriage. . 

Texas—(1). Causes. Abandonment 3 years, 
physical incapacity, cruelty, excess or outrages 
rendering life together imsupportable, felony, 
living apart without Cohabitation 10 years, 

waren See Causes. Desertion 1 year, physical 
incapacity, habitual drunkenness, felony, cruelty, 

permanent insanity. time of the marriage: Want of age or under- 

Vermont—(2). Causes. Imprisonment 3 yzars, standing, consanguinity, force or fraud inducing : 
intolerable log eae desertion 3 years, neglect by mattiage, impotency if not known at time of — k 
husband to provide, absence 7 years without marriage, former marriage, ate 
being heard from. Wyoming—(1). Causes. elony, desertion 1 


Wisconsin—(2). Causes. Felony (imprisonment 
3 years), desertion 1 year, cruelty, impotency, 
habitual drunkenness 1 year, separation 5 years. 
In the discretion of the Court for cruelty or 
neglect to provide. The marriage may be an-— 
nulled for the following causes existing at ihe 


Virginia—(1). Causes. Adultery. felony, deser- year, habitual drunkenness, cruelty, neglect to 
tion 3 years, fugitive from justice 2 years, preg- provide 1 year, husband a vagrant, Physical in- 
naney of wife by other than husband at marriage, Capacity, indignities rendering condition intoler- 
wife a prostitute, or either party convicted, of able, pregnancy of wife by other than husband ~ 
felony before marriage unknown to other, physical at marriage, either party convicted of felony 
incapacity. : before marriage unknown to other. The mar- 

A divorce decree in Virginia may be revoked riage may be annulled for the eae causes 
by the Court on the joint application of the existing at the time of the marriage: ant of 
parties. Decrees for divorce from bed and board age, force or fraud. 2 ae 


NEW LAW ON ANNULMENT IN NEW YORK STATE. i tae 


The New York State Legislature in 1923 passed 2. Where the parties were married within the 
an act, signed by the Governor May 21 and in| State and the plaintiff is a resident thereof when 
immediate effect, amending the Marriage Law as| the action is commenced. if na 
follows: 3. Where the parties, having been married with-. 

Conditions attached to maintenance of action to | out the State, have become residents of the State, — 
annul a marriage. An action to annul a marriage | and have continued to be residents thereof at least. ¥ 
may be maintained in either of the following cases: | one year; and the plaintiff is such a resident when _ 
~ 1. Where both parties are residents of the State ' the action is commenced. ; 
when the action is commenced. : 


‘ 


AGES AT WHICH MARRIACE IS VALID; ALSO OTHER CONTRACTS. 


Males (age without rents’ consent), 21 ee R.1., 8. C., Tex., Utah; 14 years in N. Y.; 15 years 
in every State except Col., Idaho, Hl., Mich., Minn., | in Cal., Hawaii, Kan., Minn., Mo., N. M., N. D., 
 N.J., 8. C., Tenn., and W. Va., where | Okla., 8. D.; 16 years in Alaska, Ill, Ind, Mich. 


Nev., N. H i 
it is 18 years. Mo., Mont., Neb., Nev., Ohio, Ore., Porto Rico, — 
The only other exception is N. C., where the age | W. Va., and Wis; 18 years in Col., Idaho, Tenn. 

is 16 years. The lowest age at which a-single female can 


Males with parents’ consent),' 14 years in| make a valid contract, except marriage, is 18 years 
Ky., La., a ., and Va. 16 years in Towa, N. Y., | in Ark., Cal., Col., Hawaii, Idaho, ‘lll, Iowa, Kan, 
Tex., and Utah; 17 years in Ala., Ark., Ga., and | Minn., Mont., Neb., Okla., Ore. S..D., Vt. and — 

an.; 18 years in Alaska, Ariz., Cal, Hatvali, Idaho, | Wash.; 21 years in the other States. 

Te Ind., Mich.,‘Minn., Mont., Neb., Nev N. M., Most of the States require consent of parents 
N. D., Obio, Okla., Ore., Porte Rico, 8S. C., 8. D., | to marriages of males under 21 or of females under 
Tenn., Wis., Wyo. There is no definite age pro- | 18; exceptions are for males under 18 in ‘Idaho, 
vision in Conn., Del.; Dist of Columbia, Fla., Me., | Iil., Minn., Nev., N. H., 8. C.; under 20 in Hawaii; 
" Mass:, R. 1. S. C., and. Tex.; 21 years elsewhere. | under 16 in Conn, and Tenn.; for women under 

Females (age without parents’ consent), 16] 21 in Fla,, Ky., La., Mo., Pa., Va. W. Va., and 
years in Md., Mich., Ne . HN. J., N. ©. |! Wyo; under i6 in Gonn.,’ I.,’Md. Nev. N. H., 
Uil.; 21 years in Fla, Ky., La., Ohio, Pa., Porto| R. I, Tenn., and W. Va; under 15 in Minn. 

Rico, R. I., Va., W. Va., and Wyo.; 18 years in The lowest, age at which a married female can 
. the other States, except Ga., 14, and Minn., 15; in| make a valid contract, except marriage, is 14 years 
Hawaii, 20. ; en lee Iowa, Re 16 peed i Foes hee ae 
e with parents’ consent), 12 years | Rico; 18 years in Ala.} aska, Ark., Cal., Hawaii, 
Pi cage hen Ge Mise, Va.; 13 years in N. H.;| Idaho, Ill., Ind., Kan., Minn., Mont., Okla., 8. . 
14 years in Ala., Ariz. Ark., Ga., Iowa, N. C.,! D., Utah, Vt., Wash.; 21 years in the other States. 


various States 
sta, f a deceased person: | : i rae 
1. Who to Administer—(a) If the deceased 
leaves a will, the duty of administration falls upon 
he executor. If no executor is named, or in the 
of the death or refusal of the executor to 
act, | the Court will grant administration under 
the will to some suitable person, generally selected 
from those most largely interested under the pro- 
ms of the will, such as the residuary legatees, 
ny. (b) If the deceased died intestate, letters 
f administration are anted to the following 
rsons in practically all the States: 
_ ¥First—To the surviving husband or widow. 
Second—To one or more of the next of kin en- 
titled to share in the estate. f 

_ Third—If none of the above consent to act, to 
one of the creditors of the estate, except in locali- 

fies where there is provided by law a Public Ad- 
Iinistrator, who is preferred to creditors. 

In practically all the States an administrator 
is required to give bond for the faithful perform- 
‘ance of his duties in double the value of the estate 
o be administered. 

In most of the States, if so provided by the will, 
: © bond is required of an executor, except that 
in some States an executor is required to give a 
bond to cover the probable amount of the debts 
- of the estate, and in practically all the States, in 


enh 


ALABAMA—Taz—None. Obdligations—i, Funeral 

expenses; 2, administration expenses; 3, expenses 

of last sickness; 4, taxes; 5, wages of servants or 
pe employees. 

ALASKA—Tar—Primary rates: On amounts up 
to $15,000; to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to hus- 
‘band or lineal ancestor, 14%; to brother or 

sister or descendant of such, wife or widow of 
son, or husband of daughter, 3%; brother or sister 
of father or mother, or descendant of such, 4%; 
other collaterals, or strangers, or body politic or 
corporate, 5%. On amounts $15,000 to $30,000, 
double primary rates; $30,000 to $50,000, 2% 
times; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times; over $100,- 

' 000, 3% times primary rates. Exemptions, to 
widow, husband, lineal issue (ineluding adopted 


children), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; 
to collaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers to 
‘hospitals, schools, etc., $2,500. Obdligations— 


i, Funeral expenses; 2, administration expenses; 
3, expenses of last sickness; 4, taxes; 5, wages of 
‘servants or employees. 
_ ARIZONA—Husband and wife, lineal issue, lineal 
4 ancestor, adopted or acknowledged child; exempt, 
widow, $10,000; others, $2,000; tax on first 
$25,000, 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 3%; 
_ to $500,000, 4%; over $500,000, 5%. 2d Group— 
i) Brother, sister, descendants of, wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, exempt, $500; 
rates: 2%, 4%, 6%, 8% and 10%. 3d—Brother 
or sister of father or, mother or descendants of 
Such—exempt, $250; rates: 3%, 6%, 9%, 12% 
and 15%. 4th—Brother or sister of grandfather 
or grandmother or.descendants of such, exempt, 
$150; rates: 4%, 8%, 12%, 16% and 20%. 5th 
~-Any other degree of consanguinity or stranger 
_in blood, or a body politic or corporate, exempt 
$100; rates: 5%, 10%, 15%, 20% and 25%. 
ARKANSAS—Taz—On amounts not exceeding 
$5,000 the rate is 1% to parents, husband or 
_ wife, child or adopted child, lineal descendant, 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law. Brother or sister 
including half-blood, 2%. To all others the rate 
on the same amount is 4%. $3,000 pacing to 
widow or minor child and $1,000 passing to the 
other immediate relatives mentioned is exempt. 
The exemption to others more remote is $500. 
On amounts in excess of $5,000 the primary rates 
(1%, 2% and 4% respectively) are increased as 
follows: From $5,000 ‘to $10,000, twice the 
rimary rates; fro n $10,000 to $25,000, 3 times the 
primary rates; from $25,000 to $50,000, 4 times; 
50,000 to $75,000, 5 times the ean, rate; from. 
$75,000 to $100,000, 6 times; $100,000 to $200,000, 
7 times; $200,000 to $500,000, 8 times; $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, 9 times; over $1,000,000, 10 times. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, wages of servants; 4, judgments 
which are liens on land of deceased; 5, all debts due 
by estate, including taxes, cost of administration, 
etc.; 6, Federal estate tax. 


CALIFORNIA—Taz—To husband, wife, descend- 
ants, ancestors, adopted children or issue thereof, 
1% up to $25,000; 2% from $24,000 to $50,000; 

% trom $50,000 to $100,000; 7%, $100,000 to 


0 
several States in 
the estate varies ve 


ing: 
(1) The inheritance or succession tax upon 
property received either by intestate laws, last will, 
or by gift or transfer, designed to take effect at 
death, excepting legacies for religious, charitable or 
educational purposes, which are tax exempt in most 
of the States. In the great majority of the States 
no distinction as to tax is made between real estate 
and personal property. ‘ 

(2) The various classes of estate obligations 
given priority over other claims in case of the in- 
solvency of the estate. 


. Note—Tar when used below means Inheritance Tax, and Obligations means Preferred Obligations. 


$200,000; 10%, $200,000 to $500,000; 12% 
above $500,000. $24,000 is exempt to widow 
or minor child; to others in this paragraph $10,000 
is exempt. Property received by any one be- 
longing in this classification from a member of 
this class whe died within five years and having 
paid a tax thereon is exempt. To brothers. 
sisters, or their descendants, or to a son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law, 3% up to $25,000; upon the 
increasing amounts in the preceding paragraph 
the rates are 6%, 9%, 12%, 15% and 18%. 
$2,000 exempt from tax. To uncles, aunts, or 
their descendants, 4% up to $25,000; the rates 
increase, aS above, up to $200,000 as follows: 
8%, 10% and 15%; above $200,000, the rate is 
20%. $1,000. exemption. To others more re- 
mote in blood, 5% up to $25,000; the rates in- 
crease aS above up to $100,000 as follows: 10% 
and 15%; above $100,000 the rate is 20%. $500 
exemption. Obdligations—i, Funeral expenses: 2, 
expenses of last sickness; 3, wages due within 60 
days; 4, debts preferred by U.S. laws; 5, judg- 
ments, mortgages and other liens. 

All of the community property going to the 
husband and one-half of the community property 
going to the wife is exempt from taxation. 


COLORADO—Taz—Direct heirs—-Father, mother, 
husband, wife, child, adopted child or descend- 
ants, in excess of exemption ($20,000 for widow, 
others $10,000) up to $50,000, 2%; to $100,000, 
3%; to $150.000, 4%; to $250,000, 5%; to $500,- 
000, 6%; over $500,000, 7%.” Wit 


son, husband or widower of daughter, grand- 
father or grandmother, brother, sister, excess 
of exemption ($2,000) up to $10,000, 3%; to 


$25,000, 4%; to $50,000, ; ; 
to $250,000, 7%; to $500,000, 8%; over $500,009, 


5%; to, $25,000, 6%: to $100,000, 8%; to $250,- 
0 6, 10%; to $500,000. 12%; over $500,000, 14%. 
Cog a es: all others, in excess of $500, up to 
$5,000, 7%; to $10,000, 8%: to $25,000, 9%: 
to $100,000, 10%; to $250,000, 12%; to $500,000, 
14% ; over $500,000, 16%. Obligations—1, Moneys 
held in a fiduciary capacity; 2, reasonable ad- 
ministration expenses; 3, expenses for funeral 
pens last. sickness; 4, allowances to widow and’ 
orphans. 


CONNECTICUT—Tat—The net estate of any resi- 
dent of this State passing to any parent, grand- 
parent, husband, wife, lineal descendant, adopted 
child, adoptive Peg and lineal descendant of 
any adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value 
to and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable 
to a tax of 1% thereof; the tax on the amount 
Spps to relatives of this class in excess_ of 

25,000 to and including $100,000 shall be 2% 
thereof; on the amount in excess of $100,000 to 
and including $200,000, 3% thereof; and on the 
amount in excess of $200,000, 4%. Deductions. 
The net estate for taxation purposes of a resident 
decedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
nppraised value of the inventoried estate all gaing 
made in reducing choses in action to possession, 


DELAWARE—Taz—To 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Tar—None 


the estate, 

_tnortgages not 
property mortgaged, 
the settlement of the 


FLORIDA—Taz—None. 


else ad 
support of wi 
the settle 


t the decedent during 
amount at death of ali unpaid 


“the 


‘and losses incurred during 
i estate in the reduction of 
choses in action to possession, provided no such 
deduction shall be made for allowance for sup- 
port of widow and family beyond the date upon 
which the tax hereby imposed becomes payable. 
The net estate in this State of a non-resident 
decedent, for taxation purposes, shall be ascer- 
tained by. adding to the appraised value of the 
estate all gains made in reducing choses in action 
to possession, except income accruing after death, 
and deducting therefrom funeral expenses if the 


decedent is, buried within the State, expenses of | 


administration within the State, the amount at 
death of all unpaid mortgages not deducted in 
the appraisal of mortgaged property within the 
State, and losses incurred during the settlement 
of the estate in reducing choses in action to posses- 
sion. No deduction shall made for ante 
mortem claims, in whole or in part, unless the 
estate in the State having’ original jurisdiction 
shall be insolvent, in which case the difference 
between the amount of claims and the amount of 
estate within the State having original jurisdic- 
tion shall be deducted from the estate in this 
State. Obligations—1.. Funeral, and administra- 
tion expenses; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, 
taxes; 4, wages within three months; 5, other 
preferred claims by State laws. Expenses of 
administration include Federal estate and foreign 
State inheritance taxes. : 


mpt. 
0,000 
0,000; 3%, 
above $200,000. 


more remote, 5% up to $25,000; 6%, $25,000 to 
$100,000; 7%, $100,000 to $200,000: 8%, above 
‘$200,000. .Ezemptions—Any property or estate or 
interest therein passing to or for the use of, or in 
trust for, charitable, educational, historical or 
religious societies or institutions, or cities or towns 
for public improvement, or to school districts or 
library commission. Odligations—1, Funeral ex- 
penses; 2, expenses of last sickness; 3, wages to 
servants and laborers; 4, rent (not over one year); 
5, judgments; 6, obligations of record; 7; obliga- 
tions under seal; 8, contracts for payment of money 
or delivery of goods, 
(see 
also United States, end of table). _ Obligations— 
‘1, Judgments or decree of Court; 2, Funeral ex- 
penses; 3, other debts. : 

The voters in 1924 


amended the State Constitution to prohibit in- 
heritance or income taxes. Obligations—1. Admin- 
istration expenses; 2, funeral expenses; 3, expenses 
of last sickness; 4, jfidgments and debts due to 
State; 5, mortgages, mechanics’ liens, material 
men’s, laborers’, employees’ and other liens; 6, 
all other debts without distinction or rank, 


GEORGIA—Tar—Exemption of $5,000 to widow, 


widower, child, son-in-law, daughter-in-law or 
‘adopted child; of $2,000 to lineal descendants 
and lineal ancestors. All bequests to purely 
educational, literary, scientific, religious and 
charitable purposes are exempt. In excess of 
exemption up to $25,000, 1%; to brothers, sisters 
and step-children, 3% of first $25,000; to uncles, 
aunts, nephews and nieces, 5%; to all others, 
7%. Qn second $25,000, 144 times. primary rate; 
over $50,000 and not over $100,000, 2 times primary 
rate; $100,000 to $500,000, .2%¢ times primary 
rate; in excess of $500,000, 3 times the primary 
tate. » Obligations—1, Year's support of family; 
2,, expenses of funeral and last sickness; 3, ad- 
Ministration expenses; 4, taxes; 5, fiduciary 
obligations; 6, judgments, mortgages and other 
liens; 7, rent; 8, liquidated demands; 9, open 
accounts. ; 


IDAHO—Toar—Tax on_estates less than $25,400 


at following rates: To husband or wife, lineal 
issue or ancestor, adopted child or its issue, 1%; 
exempt to widow or minor child, $10,000; to 
others of this class, exempt $4,000. To brother 
or sister, or their descendants, or wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, 144%; exempt 
$2,000: To uncles, aunts or descendants, 3%; 


exempt, $1,500. To great-uncles, great-aunts or | 


nt of 
deducted in the appraisal of | ; 


KENTUCK Y—Taz—Three classes: 


e 2) 
0 $50,000, 
2 times . 


last sickness 


4, judgment: 


; to $150,000 
24%; over $250,000, 30%. 


five classes, first includes wife, husband, child ‘of 
decedent under 18, other lineal issue, lineal an- 
cestor, acknowledged or adopted child, lineal 
issue of samo; second, brother, sister, descendant of 


same, son-in-law, daughter-in-law; third, uncle, 


aunt, descendant of same; fourth, great-uncle, 
great-aunt, descendant of same; fifth, all others. 


Amount of tax runs from 1% to 4% on first class, 


from 2% to 8% on second, from 3% to 12% on 
third, from 4% to 16% on fourth, and from 5% 
to 20% on fifth, Ye to'$25,000; $25,000 to $50,000; 
$50,000 to’ $300,000 and on excess of $300,000. 
‘Exemptions are, in the first class: Wife, $15,000: 
child of decedent under 18, $5,000; others, $2,000: 
in second class exemption is $500; in third class, 
$250; in fourth class, $150; fifth class, $100. Order 
of payment .of obligations—Costs of adminis- 
tration, widow's statutory allowance, attorney 
es expense of last sickness, burial expense, 
AXES, a { 


IOWA—Taz—Direct inheritance—Over exemption, 
graduated tax; 1% on any amount in excess of 


100; fo, 
to $200,000; 7% in excess of $200,000. Obdliga- 
tions—1, Debts preferred by U.S. laws; 2, public 
rates and taxes; 3, wages within 90 days of death; 
4, claims filed within six’ months after notice. 
There is no exemption to collateral heirs of a 
decedent, 


KANSAS—Tar—To ‘husband, wife, lineal ancestor, 
lineal descendant, wife or widow of same: On 
first $25,000, 1%; on second $25,000, 2%; on- 
next $50,000, 3%; on next $400,000, 4%; on all 
over $500,000, 5% (except in case of wife of 
decedent one-half of above rates). To brothers 
and sisters, on first $25,000, 3%; on second $25,- 
000, 5%; on next $50,000, 714%; on next $400,- 

i %; on all over $500,000, 124%. To 
relatives of all degrees other than as’ above, and 
to strangers, on first $25,000, 5%: on second 


$25,000, 714%; on next, $50,000, 10%; on next 
$400,000, 124%; on all over $500,000, 15%. 


Obdligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
the last sickness, wages of servants and demands 
for medicines and medical attendance during the 
last sickness of the deceased and the expenses of 
. administration; 3, debts due to State; 4, judg- 
ments; 5, all demands presented within one year 
after letters of administration; 6, demands pre- 
sented after one year and before two years. Px- 
emptions to wife, $75,000; to others of Class 
A, $15,000; to each member of Class B, $5,000. 
Taxes are on excess Over exemption, \ 
A—Husband, 
wife, lineal ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted 
child, mutually acknowledged child, step-child, 


INDIANA—Tat is on excess above exemption: 


claims due at death. ea 


Kae 


\ 


4 


ny Tin 


cknow! 


$ 

Exzemptions—Wife $20,000, all other persons in 
Class A $5,000, except persons under 21 years 
of age, $10,000; brothers, sisters, brothers-in-law 
‘and sisters-in-law, uncles and aunts, $2,000, all 
‘other persons or corporations, $500. Obdligations— 
In calculating the value of the distributive shares 
the following deductions shall be allowed and no 
- others—1, Debt of the decedent; 2, taxes accrued 
and unpaid; »3, death duties paid to foreign 
‘countries; 4, estate and inheritance taxes paid to 
other State; 5, Federal estate taxes; 6, drainage, 
street or other special assignments due and un- 
paid and constituting liens; 7, funeral and burial: 
expenses (including monument up to 3500); 
‘8, commission of executors and administrators 
' actually allowed and paid; 9, cost of administra- 
tion including reasonable attorney’s fees; 10, 
certain transfers made within two years prior 

to death on which transfer tax was paid. 


LOUISIANA—Taz—To direct descendant by blood 
or afanity, ascendant or surviving spovse in 

‘excess of $5,000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over 
$20,000, 3%. To a collateral relation (including: 
brothers or sisters by affinity), in excess of $1,000, 
on amount in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 
5%; in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, 
in excess of $500, on amount in excess of $500, 
up to $5,000, 5%; in excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendant, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and 
donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, legal expenses; 
3, expenses of last sickness; 4, servants’ wages 
within one year; 5, salaries, clerks. 


MAINE—Tazr—To ancestors, parents, husband, 
wife, descendants, adopted child, adoptive parent, 
wife of son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 

- follows: Up to $50,060, 1%; $50,000 to $100,000, 

# 14%%:; above $100,000, 2%; $10,000 exempt to 

ia parents, husband, wife, child, adopted child, or 

ore - adoptive parent. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 

; _ nephew, niece or cousin, the rates on the above 

amounts are 4%, 44% and 5%; $500 exempt. 

To others, rates on the same amounts are 5%, 

Sie 6% and 7%; same exemption. Odligazions— 

4, Funeral and administration expenses; 2, allow- 

ance to husband, widow or children; 3, expenses 

of last sickness; 4, debts preferred under U. 8S 
laws; 5, taxes. 


& MARYLAND—Tar—Exempt to parents, husband 
} or wife, children, or lineal descendants; to others, 
5% above $500. Obligations—l, Taxes; 2, funeral 
expenses; 3, arrears of rent; 4, judgments or 
decrees of court. 


Git ght he mena muneetaL -—The State Act of 1926 
provides: 

' **A tax is hereby imposed upon the transfer of 

the estate of every person dying after Feb. 26, 

1926, and before June J, 1927, who at the time 

of death was a resident of this commonwealth, 

the amount of which shall be the x»mount by 

: which 80 per cent. of the estate tax payable to 

; the United States under the provisions of the 

Federal Revenue Act of 1926 shail exceed the 

aggregate amount of all estate, inheritance, 

legacy and succession taxes actually paid to the 

several States of the United States in respect to 

any property owned by such decedent or subject 

to such taxes as a part of or in connection with 

his estate.” Obligations—i1, Funeral bills; 2, 

expenses of last sickness; 3, charges of admin- 

istration—these 3 preferred and not affected by 

insolvency; 4, debts preferred by U. 8. laws; 5, 

public rates and taxes; 6, wages, not over $100; 

7, debts for necessanes furnished within six 

months not exceeding $100; 8, all other creditors. 


MICHIGAN—Four rates—i, Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mether, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
or husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
acknowledged child, provided such relationship 


MINNESOTA—Taz—In estates of persons who 


rs 


son “(ncluding aliens 


iy 
and collected. 


died prior to April 20, 1905, there was no tax; 
in oihates of persons dying on or after April 20, 
1905, and before July 1; 1911, rates and pall ay 
tions are fixed by Chap..288, Laws of 1905; 

estates of persons dying on or after July 1, 1911, 
to and including April 23, 1919, rates and ex- 
emptions are fixed by Section 2a, 2b and ze as 
set forth in SMe 2273, gti Sreietes et 
1913; in estates of persons ng On or after 
July 24, 1919~—Seven classes of beneficiaries: 
1, wife or lineal issue; 2, husband, adopted or 
mutually acknowledged child and issue; 3, lineal 
ancestor (father, mother, grandfather, etc.); 4, 
brother or sister, half-brother or haji-sister,, 
nephews, nieces, daughters-in-law, sons-in-law; 
5, uncles, aunts, cousins, second cousins, etc.; 
6, State of Minnesota or any political division 


_ for public purposes, religious, charitable, scientific, 


educational bodies, etc—all within the State, 
totally exempt. 7, Kindred other than those 
mentioned, strangers to blood of decedent. Ex- 
emptions of $10,000 in Classes 1, 2 and 3 on excess 
up to $100,000, 1% to 432%; over $100,000, 4% 
to 6%; 4, exemptions of $1,000; on excess up to 
$100,000, 3% to 9%; over $100,000, 12%; 5, 
exemptions of $250 up to $100,000, 4% to 12%; 
over $100,000, 16%. 6, All exempt. 7, Exemp- 
tion of $100; up to $100,000, 5% to 15%; over 
$100,000, 20%.  Obligutioxns—1, Administration 
expenses; 2, funeral expenses; 3, expenses of last 
sickness; 4, debts preferred by U.S. laws; 5, taxes. 


MISSISSIPPI—Tax—Upon entire net income of 


every resident, individual, corporation, association, 
trust or estate in excess of credits—on first $1,000 
of taxable income or any part thereof, 1%; on 
second $1,000, 134%; on next $3,000, 2%; on 
next $5,000, 3%: on next $15,000, 4%; on all 
taxable income in excess of $25,000, 5%. ‘Same 
tax on net income of non-residents on property 
owned and business carried on in State. In 
computing net income deductions allowed: Ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses paid or incurred in 
carrying on business; necessary expenses incurred 
by those forced to leave home to co ‘business; 
interest on indebtedness except for purchase of 
tax free bonds or stock in national bank or bank 
organized under State laws; losses not com- 
pensated for by insurance, including those from 
fires, sterms, shipwrecks, theft; debts ascertained 
to be worthless and charged off. Ezemptions— 
Single individual, $1,000 nd $200 for each de- 
pendent; head of family or married individual 
living with husband or wife, $2,000; $200 for 
dependents under 18 years of age or incapable ~ 
of self-support, or a student in school or college, 
corporation or associates, $1,000. Exempt organi- 
zations—Labor, agricultural, horticultural, mutuai 
savings banks, fraternal orders, cemetery com-) 
panies, religious, charitable or scientific associa- 
tions, business leagues, chambers of commerce, 
social clubs, farmers, fruit growers, Federal land 
banks, farm loan associations, domestic mutual 
building and loan assoviations organized under: 
laws of State of Mississippi. bligations—1, 
Funeral expenses; 2, expen of administration; 
, Bo SB widow as fixed by Chancery Court; 
» all debts. 


MISSOURI—Taz—To husband, wife, lineal de- 


scendant, adopted child or descendant, illegiti- 
mate child, up to $20,000, 1%; to $40,000, 2%; 
to $80,000, 3%; to $200,000, 4%; to $460,000, 
5%; in excess of $400,000,,6%. To brother, sister 
or descendants, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, aunt, 
uacle or descendants, 3%, 6%, etc., over $400,000, - 
18%. To brother or sister of grandparents or 
descendants, 4%, 8%, etc., over $400,000, 24%. 
To all others, including foreign, charitable and 
religious. bequests, 5%, 10%, ete., ever $400,000, 
30%. Exemptions, husband or wife, . 4 
insane or blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or its 
descendant or illegitimate child, $5,000; brother, — 


mts; 5, all de- 


months and 


MONTANA—-Tar—Widow, exemption $17,500, 
Tate on Ist $25,000, less exemptions, 1%; on next 
$25,000, 2%; on next $50,000, 3%; on’ balance, 

%. Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ances- 
tor or descendant, adopted child or lineal issue 
of adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 


or descendant, son’s wife or daughter's husband, | 


exempt, $500—rates, 2%, 4%, 6% a 8%. 
Uncle, aunt or first cousin, 

3%, 6%, 9% and 12%. J Z 
consanguinity or a stranger in blood or a body 
politic “or cor 


NEBRASKA—Inheritance taz—Father, mother, 
husband, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of the son, or husband of the daughter, 
1% over exemption of $10,000 each; uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew or other lineal descendants of 
same, 4% over exemption of $2,000; in all other 
eases a graduated tax up to $5,000, from 4%; 
on all the excess over $5,000 to $10,000, 6%: 
on all the excess over $10,000 and not exceeding 
$20,000, 8%; on all excess over $20,000 and not 
exceeding $50,000, 10%; on all excess over $50,000, 
12%. Widow or widower entitled besides to 
same exemptions as applies to intestate estates. 

NEVADA—No_ Tar—It was repealed in 1925. Ob- 
ligations—1, Funeral expenses: 2, expenses of last 
sickness; 3, wages, within ninety days; 4, debts 
preferred by U. S. laws; 5, judgments and mort- 
gages. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Tar—On class A (bene- 
ficiary) consisting of educational, religious, ceme- 
tery_or other institutions of public charity in 
N. H., or for or upon trust for any charitable 
purpose in N. H., for care of cemetery lots; or 
to a city or town in N. H., for public purposes, 
no tax is imposed. To husband or wife no tax 
on $10,000, or less; on excess over exemption 
2%. To father, mother, lineal descendant, 
adopted child, wife or widow of son, husband of 
a daughter, if under 21, exemption of $10,000, 
2%; 21 or over, 2%. Brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, 6%. All others, 10%. The foregoing is 
tax law of 1923 on estates of all persons, resi- 
dents of States, dying after May 2, 1923: by a 
law of 1921, still in force, there is a non- esident 
transfer tax of 2% upon transfer of all property 
within the jurisdiction of the State. Obdligations— 
1, Administration expenses; 2, funeral expenses; 

. 3, allowance to widow; 4, taxes and expenses of 
last siekness. Note—The inheritance tax is in- 
cluded as an administration expense. 


NEW JERSEY—Tar—Effective on and after 
Mareh 11, 1922. To husband, wife, child, Ineal 
descendant, adopted child and issue, 1% on 
any amount over $5,000 and up to $50,000, and 
‘so on up to 16% on any amount over $1,700,000. 
To collateral issue, 5% on any amount up to 
$300,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount 
in, excess of $2,200,000.' To hespitals, orphan 
asyliims, public libraries, Bible and tract societies, 
rellgio 8, benevolent and eharitable institutions, 
5%. cn State of New Jersey, municipal corpora- 
hhons within State or other political division 
thereof, entirely. exempt,  Obdligations—1, Ad- 

, ministration expenses; 2, Judgments; 3, funeral 
expenses; 4, medical expenses of last sickness; 
4, inheritance tax, All the debts anf expenses are 
tirst deducted from estate before calculation of 
tax, so the tax would be payable out of tue balance 
of the estate aiter payment of 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

NEW MEXICO—T7az—To father, mother, husband, 

’ wife, lineal Goscendant, ad optad calld, on amount 
Over exemption, 1%; and an additional tax of 
14%% on grantee or donee in conveyance taking 
effect upon death. To wife or widow of-son, 
husband of daughter, lineal descendant of adopted 
child, brother or sister, on amount over exemp- 
tion, 5% and an additional 3% on grantee or 
donee conveyance taking effect upon death. 
To other collateral kindred, strangers to the 
blood, corporations, voluntary associations or 


' Societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, and an 


-after letters; | 


NEW YORK—Taz—Restdents—1. 
husband or wife, child, adopted child 
exempt), and 2. to lineal descendants, othe 
_ than a child ($500 exempt), 1% up to $25,000 
2% on the next $75,000; 3% on th 
4% on all additional sums. 3 
wife or wid 


penses, (c) administration 
expenses, (d) executors’ or trustees’ commissions, 
(e) attorneys’ fees, (f) certain taxes, (g) assess- 


on the real property, 


(bh) unpaid mortgages. 
Estate Taz—Estates of i ae 


resident decedents are 


United States estate tax and against which are 
allowed the same credits as are allowed against 
the United States estate tax. In computing the 
net estate an exemption of $100,000 is allowed. 
The rates range from four-fifths of one per cent. 
of the amount of the net estate not in excess 
of $50,000 to 16% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000. The effect of 
the estate tax 1s to take full advantage of the 
80% credit allowed by. the United States estate 
tax, | Non-Residents—1. To. transferees upon 
transfers by will or intestate laws, 3% upon the 
clear market value of the New York property 
transferred less encumbrances upon real prop- 
erty and such proportion of the debts and funeral 


expenses of the decedent and ‘such portion of. 


the expenses of administering the decedent’s 
estate as the clear market value of the real prop- 
erty of the decedent withm this State, ascer- 
- tained as aforesaid, plus the clear market value of 
the personal property of the decedent within this 
state taxable under this article bears to the total 
clear market, value of the real property of such 
decedent wheresoever situated, ascertained as 
aforesaid, plus the total clear market value of the 
personal property of the decedent wheresoever 
situated. 2. To transferees upon taxable+trans- 
fers other than by will or intestate laws, 2% upon 
the clear market value of the property transferred. 
If the transfer is by will or intestate laws, the nght 

to any deductions, except encumbrances on real 

property, may be waived by the executor or admin- 
istrator and a tax of 2% upon the entire value of the 
- taxable property paid. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Taz—To husband or wife, 
heirs at law, son or daughter-at-law, step: hild, 
adopted child, Exempt, $10,000 to widow, 
$5,000 to minor child, $2,000 to others of this 
class, Rates on excess, 1% up to 000; 2%, 

$25,000 to $100,000; 3%, 

4%, $250,000 to $500,000; 5% above $500,000. 

To brother, sister, or their descendants, no ex- 

emption. Rates on the amounts given above 

are: 3%, 4%, 5%, 6% and 7%. To others 
more remote, the rates on the same amounts 
are: 5%, 6%, 7%, 8% and 9%. Obdligations— 

1, Debts secured by liens on property of deceased; 

2, funeral expenses; 3, taxes; 4, debts due U. S. 

or State; 5, judgments; 6, wages within one 

year, medical attendance within one year. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Teaz—To _ husband, wife, 
lineal issue, lineal ancestor of decedent, adopted 
child, on not to exceed $15,000, over amount of 
exemption, 1%. To brother or sister, descend- 
ants of same, wife or widow of son, or husband of 
daughter, on $15,000, 144%. To brother or sister 
of father or mother, or descendant of same, on 
$15,000, 8%. To. 
father or grandmother, of descendant, on $15,000, 
4%. To any other collateral degree, or stranger, 

or body politic or corporate, on $15,000, 5%. 
Above are termed Gieay rates. In excess of 
$15,000, up to $30,000, 114 times primary rates, 
On $30,000 to $50,000, 2 times; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 2% times; $100,000 to $300,000, 3 times; 
$300,000 to $500,000, 314 times; in excess of 

| $500,000 4 times primary rate. Exemptions to 
husband or wife, $10,000; to each minor child, 


subject to an estate tax which equals 80% of the 


et 


$25, : 
$100,000 to $250,000; 


To _ parents; 
($5,000 


ments for local improvements which are a lien pa 


iis | 


* 


re 


ae 
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rother or sister of grand- — 


Par 


_ funeral and last sickness expenses; 2, allowance 


oh 


_ tions" 
or to 
‘Tel 


OHIO—Tar—To wife or minor child, father, 
mother, husband, adult child, or adopted child, 
or lineal descendants thereof, on $25,000 or part 


j thereof, over exemptions, 1%; on next $75,000. 
2%; on next $100,000, 3%; on balance, 4%. 


To brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of a son, husband of a daughter, or child treated 
as son or daughter for ten years though not 
formally adopted, on $25,000 or part thereof, 
over exemptions, 5%; on next $75,000, 6%; on 
~ next $100,000, 7%; on balance, 8%. To other 
persons, institutions or corporations, on $25,000 
or part thereof, 7%; on next $75,000, 8%; on next 
$100,000, 9%; on balance, 10%. Exemptions, 
to wife or child, $5,000; to father, mother, hus- 
band, adult child, or adopted child, or lineal 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
“or any child to whom the decedent, for not 
less than ten years prior to the succession stood 
in the mutual acknowledged relation of parent,” 
- $500. Preferred obligations—1, Administration, 


to widow and children for twelve months; 3, 
debts; 4, taxes. 


- OKLAHOMA—Taz—To parents, husband or wife, 


child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant, 1%: up to 
$25,000; 2%, $25,000 to $50,000; except to 
‘brother, sister, wife or widow of son, or husband 
‘of daughter, 3%; 3% $50,000 to $100,000, except 
brother, sister, wife or widow of son or husband 
of daughter, 4%; 4% in excess of $100,000, except 
_ to brother, sister, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
‘pand of daughter, 5%. To other persons and 


corporations, on from $500 to $25,000, 6%: 


' $25,900 to $50,000, 7%; $50,000 to $100,000, 


8%; over $100,000, 10%. 
$15,000; to each child, 
as above, $5,000, except brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, or husband of daughier, $1,000. 
Obligations—1, Funeral expenses; 2, expenses of 
last sickness; 3, support of family for ninety days; 
. 4, taxes to U. S. or State; 5, debts preferred by 
U. §. or State laws; 6, judgments or mortgages; 
7, other claims presented within six months. 


OREGON—Taz—To_ grandfather, _ grandmother 
father, mother, husband, wife, child or any line 
descendant (exemption $10,000), $10,000 to $25,- 

00, 1%; $25,000 to $50,000, 144%; $ 
$100,000, 2%; $100,000 to $300,000, 3%; $300,000 
to $500,000, 5%; $500,000 to $1,000,000 
over $1,000,000, 10%. 
aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal descendant (ex- 
emption $1,000), additional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 
1%; $3,000 to $5,000, %; $5,000 to $10,000, 
4%; $10,000 to $30,900, 7%; $30,000 to 350,000, 
10%; over $50,000, 15%. Additional tax in 
all other cases (no exemption) up to $500,.2%; 
$500 to 31,000, 4%; $1,000 to $2,000, 6%; $2,000 
to $4,000, 8%; $4,000 to $10,000. 10%; $10,000 
to $25,000, 15%; $25,000 to $50,000, 20%; over 
$50,000, 25%. Effective on and after May 29, 
1919. Deductions—Expenses of administration, 
funeral expenses, U. S. taxes, expenses of last 
sickness, State and local taxes, debts preferred 
by U.S. laws, debts secured by liens and prop- 
erty set_ apart to the widow, husband or surviv- 
ing children. 


PENNSYLVANIA — 7ar— Transfer Inheritance 
Tax, Act of 1919, imposing a tax on value of 
estate passing to direct and collateral heirs, To 
father, mother, husband, wife, children, lineal 
descendants, legally adopted children, step-chil- 
dren or the wife or widow of a deceased son, or 
from the mother of an illegitimate child. 2%; to 
all others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is 
the widow's exemption of, $500, under a or 
arate act. Obligattons—1, Funeral and last sick- 
‘mess expenses, wages due household servants 
within one year; 2, rent, within one year. 

RHODE ISLAND—Taz—Estates under $5,000 
tax exempt (above said sum a general tax of 
1% is imposed in addition to the rates specified 
below). To grandparents, parents, husband or 
wife, child, or descendant, adopted child, brother, 
sister, nephew, niece, son-in-law, or daughter- 


Exemptions, to wife, 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Taz—Primary rates: 


$10,000; to other relatives | 


w $50, 
144%, $250,000 
? $750,000; | 2%4 % $75 
above $1,000,000. ‘To « { 
is exempt, and rates on excess” 
$50,000; 6%, $50,000 to $250,000; 
to $1,000,000; 8% above $1,000,000. 


laterial inheritance tax rates range from 5% to 


8%.  Obligations—i, Funeral_expenses; 2, ex- 
penses of last sickness; 3, debts due _U. 4, 
State and town taxes; 5, wages up to $100; 6G, 
other claims presented within six months; 7, all 
other debts. If property insufficient to pay all 
debts of any class, creditors of that class shall 
be paid ratably, and no payment shall be tmaacde 
to creditors of any class until ai: of preceding class 
or classes have been pasd in full. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Tar—To husband, wife, 
minor child, minor grandchild, adult child, adult 
grandchildren, father or. mother, on amount in 

to $40 000 29 $40. 000. te $80,000, 3%; $80,000 

to $40,000, 2%; © $80,000, 3%; $80, 

to $150,000, 4%; $150,000 to $300,000, 5%; 

excess of $300,000, 6%. To lineal ancestor, 

lineal descendant (other than above), brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, wife or widow 
of son, or husband of daughter, on amount in 
excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2%; to $40,- 

000, 3%; to $80,000, 4%; to $150,000, 5%; to 

$300,000, 6%; over $300,000. 7%. To any other 

beneficiary, double above rates, viz., 4%, 6%, 

8%, 10%, 12% and 14%. Exempiions—Husband 

or wife, $10,000; minor child, $7,500; adult child, 

father or mother, $5,000; lineal ancestor or de- 
scendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, etc., $500; 
any other beneficiary, $200. Devises cr bequests 
for educational, religious, or public charities in 
this State, or for city or town for public purposes, 
entirely exempt. Act of Feb. 23, 1922. Obliga- 
tions—1, Funeral, last sickness, probate and 
administration expenses; 2, debts due to public: 
3, judgments, mortgages and executions; 4, rent; 
5, bonds, contract debts. 


To wife 
or lineal issue, up to $15,000 on excess after de- 
ducting exemptions from $15,000, 1%; to hus- 
band, lineal ancestor of decedent or any child 
legally adopted, or mutually acknowledged for 
not less than ten years or lineal issue of such, 2%; 
to brother or sister, or descendant a wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter, 3%. 
To brother or sister of father or mother, or a 
descendant of a brother or sister of the father or 
mother of decedent, 4%; to any person or persons 
in any other degree than as above, or strangers, 
or a body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 
and up to $50,000, two times, the primary rate; 
$50,000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000, 
4 times the primary rate. Hzemptions—All 
property transferred to public corporations within 
the State for strictly county, township, school or 
municipal purposes, property of clear value of 
$10,000 transferred to widow or husband of 
decedent, each lineal issue, or adopted or mu- 
tually acknowledged children and issue of such, 
lineal ancestors of decedent, exemption, $3,000; 
$500 exemption to brother or sister of decedent, 
or descendants of such, wife or widow of sen or 
husband of daughter; $200 exemption to brother 
or sister of father or mother or descendants of 
such; $100 exemption to others. Entire exemp- 
tion to hospitals, colleges, churches, etc., and 
charitable institutions, deductions to be made of 
amounts received from outside the State. Obliga- 
tions—-1, Fumeral expenses; 2, expenses of last 
sickness; 3, administration expenses; 4, wages for 
€9 days; 5, debts preferred by U.S. laws; 6, all 
other claims against the estate except that debis 
secured by liens have preference, according to 
priority, on any specific property. 


TENNESSEE—Taz—To husband, wife or direct 
descendants, child adopted in conformity with 
laws of State, or ascendants of person making 
transfer, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%; on next 
$25,000, or any part. thereof, 144%; on next 
$50,000, 2%; on next $400,000, 3%; on $500,000 
and all over that sum, 5%. To all others, from 
$1,000 to $50,000, 5%; on next $50,000, 6%; 
on next $50,000, 7%; on next $50,000, 8%: on 
next $50,000, 9%; 10% on $250,000 and all over 
that sum. Ezemptions—Property of intestate, 
testator or grantor when clear market value is 
less than $1,000. Property of clear market value 
of less than $10,000, transferred to wife, direct 
descendants and ascendants, or either of them, 
of person from whom transfer is made, the estate 
to be treated as a whole. All property trans- 
ferred to municipal corporations for strictly 
municipal purposes. Property devised or trans- 


ferred to any chureh for purely religious purposes, 


n 
$20,000, 1%; $20,000 — 


° 


% 


for purely edu 1a] | 
or bona yout, oi 


0: 
. 
‘TEXAS—Tax—On property to or for use of hu 
band or wife, a rect teal deneendanes a eaten 
_ ants of decedent, or to legally adopted child, or 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son; likewise to 


religious, educational or charitable organizations | 


in State, bequest to be used within State, in 
_ excess of 325,000 a graduated tax from 1% up 
to (for over $1,000,000) 6%. To brother or sis- 
‘ter of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in 
excess of $10,000, a Geeuated tax poe 3% up 
to (for over $1,060,0 )) 10%. To uncle or aunt 
a morte = Besoen mae ‘of a in Saco of 
000, raduated tax from to (for over 
$1,000,000) 15%. To any other person ‘within 
_ or without this State, or to any religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organization located without 
the State, or bequest to be used within the State, 
in excess of $500, a graduated tax of from 5% 
to (for over $1,000,000) 20%. Qbdligations—ti, 
Funeral and last sickness expenses; 2, adminis- 
tration expenses; 3, debts secured by mortgage 
or ath ebts presented within twelve months, 
and debts presented after twelve months. : 


UTAB—Tax—$10,000 of each estate exempt; 
tax 3%, $10,000 to $25,000; 5% apave $25,000. 
Obdligations—1, Funeral expenses tHe only. pre- 

_ ferred obligations. The term ‘debts’ shall in- 
elude local or State taxes due at time of death, 


court costs, statutory fees of executors, adminis- 


trators or trustees. 


VERMONT—faz—To husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son. or 
a 


-as follows: '‘The minimum tax imposed and 
collectible by this Commonwealth upon the 
transfer at death cf the estates of resident de- 
eedents shall in no case be less than the credit 
allowed by the act of Congress, known as_ the 
Revenue Act of 1926, whieh credit is allowed by 
the said act on account of estate, inheritance, 
legaey or suceession taxes actually paid to any 


State or territory or the District of Columbia in | 


respect of any property includec in the gross 
estate. Such minimum inheritance tax imposed 
by this State, which is hereby imposed by this 
act, Skall, in po ease be less than 80% of the tax 
imposed by the sa.d act of Congress,” 

The amended State rates’ apply to husband, 
wife, lineal ancestor, lineal Ceseendant. To 
brother, sister, nephew or niece, in excess of 
exemption, amounts as above, 2%, 4%, 6%. 
8% and 10%. All others, in excess of-exemption, 
ete. 5%, 7%, 9%, 12% and 15%. Exenuiptions, 
husband, wife, aneestor, descendant, $10,000; 
brother, sister, nephew, niece, $4,000; others, 
$1,000. A tax of 2% is imposed upon the transfer 


_ Transfer and in- 
as debis in settle: 


WEST VIRGINIA—Tox—To wife, husband, 
or children of deceased child, or father or 
of decedent, not exceeding $50,00 
brother or sister of decedent (not in 
of half blood), 4%. 
in relationship from decedent than 
sister, 6%. 
strangers, 


t 


up t 
$30 

000. 4 
times. Imes 


¢ Let 


pr les to a single - 
2 ay 


$10,000, except that exemption to children of 
child shall be per stirpes not per capita, | Odliga- 
vions—1, Funeral and administration expenses; 
2, debts owing to U. S.; 3, taxes; 4, fiduciary 
obligations, 


WISCONSIN—Tar—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, | 
lineal descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted 
child. and lineal issue thereof. To brothers, 
sisters and their descendants, wife or widow of 
son, or husband of daughter, 4%. To uncles, | 
aunts or their descendants, 6%. To all. others, 
8%. When the estate is above $25,000 the 
above rates are multiplied as follows: $25,000 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, - 
4 times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on 
“excess. Ezemptions——$15,000 to widow, $2,000 to 
lineal descendants or ancestors and husband, 
and lesser amount to other relatives, down to 
$100 exemptions to strangers in blood, Odtiga- 
tema Last sickness and funeral expenses; 2,' 

ebts. 


| WYOMING-——Taz—Class A. Husband, wife, par. 


ent, ehild, adopted child -or adopted parent, 
brother or_sister—exempt, $10,000; over exemp- 
tion 2%. Class B. grandparent, grandchild, half 
brother, half-sister, exemption $5,000; over 
exem p jon, 4%. Class ©. All other excepting 
elass D—no exemptions, 6%. Class D—Gifts 
for state, municipal, charitable, educational or 
religious purposes: or to any institution for use to 
the bravesvation of wild fowls or game, entirely 
exempt. 


UNITED STATES—(See Federal Estate Tax.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF INTESTATE’S PERSONAL ESTATE. 


In many of the States the widow and. children 
are entitled to receive a small portion of the estate, 
generally varying from $100 to $400, before the 
claims of creditors are paid. Aside from such 
exempt portion of the estate, the property to be 
distributed to widow or relatives is that remain- 
ing after all creditors’ claims have been satisfied. 
aps all States where the deceased leaves a child 
_ or children, or descendants of any deceased child 
and no widow, the children or descendants take 

e entire estate, to the exclusion of all other rela- 

es. The children take equal shares, and in most 
States the descendants of a deceased child together 
take the share of the parent, except where the 


' 


PALL 2 Pie lll ge RE ae DRL Si eg 


descendants are all in equal degree to the deceased 

(all grandchildren, no children surviving), when 
hey share equally and do not take their propor-- 
onate share of thelr parents’ interest. 

In most if not all of the States, the widow of a 
man who died without having made a will tnherits 
one-third of the realty and one-half of the personality. 
pei those cases in which she is not the sole blood 

eir. 
The statutes covering inheritance of intestate 
estates vary 1n almost every State as to the rights of 
the several heirs. The safest course for those seeking 
information is to communicate with the Surrogate’s 
or Orphan's Probate Court in the county where the 
estate lies, 
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United States—Monroe Doctrine. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Secretary of State of the United States, 
Charles E. Hughes, in an address delivered before 
the American Bar Association at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Aug. 30, 1923, restated the genesis and scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine as it stands to-day, one hundred 
years after its promulgation. The Secretary’s main 
points were: é 

The Monroe Doctrine had its dramatic setting as 
@ striking and carefully formulated announcement, 
but it was in no sense a departure or something 
novel or strange engrafted upon American poles. 
The people of the United States had watched with 
deep sympathy the long struggle of our Southern 

‘neighbors for independence. The - Republic of 
Colombia was recognized in 1822, the Government 
of Buenos Avres and the States of Mexico. and Chili, 
early in 1823. Deeply interested as we were in the 
development of republican institutions, the United 
States did not hesitate because of the political form 
of government and was the first to recognize the 
independent Empire of Brazil in May, 1824, and this 
was followed by the recognition of the Federation of 
Central American States in August of the same year. 

Meanwhile, the Holy Alliance formed jy the sover- 
eigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia had sought to 
enforce the divine right of kings against the progress 
of liberal principles. Joined by France, they under- 
took ‘'to put an end to the system of representative 
government” and after France had proceeded ac- 
cordingly to restore the rule of Ferdinand VII. in 
Spain, it was proposed to direct their efforts to the 
overthrowing of the new governments erected out of 
the old colonies of Spain in the Western Hemisphx re. 
This was the situation 100 years ago—in August, 
1823—-when George Canning, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, wrote his celebrated letter to Richard Rush, 
American Minister in London, suggesting a joint 
declaration, in substance, that the recovery of the 
colonies by Spain was hopeless; that neither Great 
Britain nor the United States was aiming at the 
possession of any portion of these colonies; and that 
they could not’see with indifference any portion of 
them transferred to any other power. Great Britain, 
however, had not at that time recognized the new 
States in Spanish America, and this made a point of 
distinction. Correspondence followed between 
Presidents Monroe and Jefferson and Madison, whose 
advice he sought. It was after mature deliberation 
by the President and his Cabinet, which contained 
not only John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, 
but John C. Calhoun and William Wirt, that the 
American position was formally stated. It was 
deemed advisable te make a separate declaration of 
policy and this was formulated in President Monroe’s 
message of December 2, 1823. 

The doctrine is set forth in two paragraphs of this 
message. The first of these had a genesis distinct 
from the situation of the former colonies of Spain. 
It grew out of the question of Russian claims on the 
northwest coast of North America. The Russian 
Emperor had issued a ukase in 1821 prohibiting citi- 
zens of other nations from navigating and fishing 
within 100 Italian miles of the northwest coast of 
North America from Bering Straits to the fifty- 
first parallel of north latitude. Protests had fol- 
lowed. In July, 1823, Secretary Adams informed 
the Russian Minister that the United States ‘‘should 
contest the right of Russia to aur territorial estab- 
lishment on this continent, and that we should 
assume distinctly the principle that the American 
continents are no longer subjects for any new Euro- 
pean colonial establishments.’’ It was in connection 
with this pretension of Russia that, President Mon- 
roe, after adverting to the proposal of arranging the 
respective rights and interests on the northwest 
coast by amicable negotiations, declared in his 
message: 

“In the discussions to which this interest has 
given rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper 
for asserting as a principle, in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintained 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers.”’ 

The other paragraph of President Monroe’s mes- 
sage bore upon the situation of our neighbors to the 
south, as follows: 

“In+the wars of the European powers: in matters 
relating: to themselves we have never taken any 

art, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
t is only when our 1ights are involved or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation 
for our defense. With the movements in this: hemi- 
sphere we are, of necessity, more intimately con- 
nected, and by causes which must be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political 
system of the allied powers is essentially different in 
this respect from that of America, bc ag 


manifestation of an unf 
the United States.” 

Properly understood, it is opposed (1) to any bon- 
American action encroaching upon the political 
independence of American States under any guise 
and (2) to the acquisition in any manner of the con- 
trol of additional territory in this hemisphere by 
any non-American power. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a a ee pro- 
nouncement; it has been approved action of 
Congress, but it does not rest upon any Congressional 
sanction. It has had the implied indorsement of the 
treaty-making power in the reservations to the two 
Hague conventions of 1899 and 1907, but it is not 
defined by treaty and does not draw its force from 
any international agreement. It is not like a con- 
stitutional provision deriving its authority from the 
fact that it is a part of the organic law transcending 
and limiting executive and legislative power. It is 
not a part of international Jaw, maintained by the 
consent of the civilized powers and alterable only at 
their will. It is a policy declared by the Executive 
of the United States and repeated in one form or 
another by Presidents and Secretaries of State in 
the conduct of our foreign relations. Its significance 
lies in the fact that in its essentials, as set forth by 
President Monroe and as forcibly and repeatedly, 
asserted by our responsible statesmen, it has been 
for 100 years, and continues to be, an integral part 
of our national thought and purpose, expressing a 
profound conviction which even the upheaval caused 
by the Great War, and our participation in that 
struggle upon European soil, has not uprooted or 
fundamentally changed. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not a policy of aggression; 
it is a policy of self-defense. It was asserted at atime 
when the danger of foreign aggression in this hemi- 
sphere was very real, when the new American States 
had not yet established a firm basis of Independent 
national life, and we were menaced by threats of old 
world powers directed against republican institutions. 
It se reuens an assertion of the principle of national 
security. 

As the policy embodied in the Monroe Doctrine 
is distinctively the policy of the United States, the 
Government of the United States reserves to itself 
its definition. interpretation and application. This 
Government has welcomed the recognition by other 
Governments of the fact and soundness of this policy 
and of the appropriateness of its application from 
time to time. 

But the United States has not been disposed to 
enter into engagements which would have the effect 
of submitting to any other power or to any concert 
of powers the determination either of the occasions 
upon which the principles of the Monroe Doctrine 
shall be invoked or of the measures that shall be 
taken in giving it effect. As President Wilson ob- 
served: ‘'The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by 
the United States on her own authority. It always 
has been maintained and always will be maintained 
upor her own responsibility.” 

This implies neither suspicion nor estrangement. 
It simply means that the United States is asserting 
a@ separate national right of self-defense, and that in 
the exercise of this right it must have an unhampered 
discretion. 

The policy of the Monroe Doctrine does not in- 
fringe upon the independerce and sovereignty of 
other American States. Misconception upon this 
point is the only disturbing influence in our relations 
with Latin American States. The declaration of our 
purpose to oppose what is inimical to our safety does 
not imply an attempt to establish a protectcrate 
any more than a similar assertion by any one of the 
great southern republics of opposition to conduct on 
the part of any of the others endangering its security 
would aim at the establishment of a protectorate. 

We utterly disclaim as unwarranted the observa- 
tions which occasionally have been made implying 
a claim on our part to superintend the affairs of our 
sister republics, to assert an overlordship, to consider 
the spread of our authority beyond our own domain 
as the aim of our policy and to make our power the 
test. of right in this hemisphere. 

Such assertions do not express our national pur- 


al ght of ction or id men: the freedom 
nstitutions | of our communications J VN; a 

to reflect So far as the region e Caribbean Sea 

| cerned it may be said that if we had no Monroe D 

trine we should have to create one. * * * The 

United States has rights and obligations which P 
be | doctrine does not define. And in the unsettled con-_ x 
ve dition of certain countries in the region of the Carib- ; 
bean it has been necessary to assert these rights and 
obligations as well as the limited principles o > 
Monroe Doctrine. * * * ; 
The disturbed conditions and revolutionary 
dencies in some of the Central American repub’ 
have _given- great solicitude to the Government 
the United States, and its efforts have been di 
to the promotion of tranquillity and stability, T 
is in the interest of the maintenance of the uni 
paired integrity and sovereignty of these republi 
: It is apparent that the Monroe Doctrine does not, 
It may also be necessary for us at some time to| stand in the way of Pan-American co-operati 
build another canal between the Atlantic and ‘the | rather it affords the necessary foundation for t 
Pacific Oceans and to protect that. I believe that co-operation in the independence and security o 
the sentiment of the American poor is practically | American States. * * * 
unanimous that in the interest of our national safety With the passing’of 100 years it remains a cher- — 
we could not yield to any foreign power the control | ished policy, inimical to no just interest and deemed | 
of the Panama Canal or the approaches to it, or the | to be vitally related to our own safety and to 
obtaining of any position which would interfere with ! peaceful progress of the peoples of this hemisphe: 


way. 


SICNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
(Compiled by Simon Newton, Detroit.) 


5 . Date of 

“NAME. Birthplace. - Birth. 
Adams, Johbn....i. 2... Nr ....|Braintree (now Quincy), Mass.|Oct. 30, 1735|July 4, 1826 
Adams, Samuel......... >| Boston, Masan oi i. siiss ix pace le S Or 3 


.|/Amesbury, Mass 
WiNewington, Va0.'). eae coe cae 
-|Annapolis, Md..... 0. .....6. £ 
.|Somerset County, Md........ , 
.|Elizabethtown, N.J.: Bir te 5 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Newport, R. 1. 


Bartlett, Josiah 
_ Braxton, Carter 
Carroll, Charles 


4 Gerry, Elbridge 


Gwinnett, Button. ..... ieee ae ee » England ; 

Hall, Ly Sint be AR . | Wallingford, Conn, April 12, 172 
Hancock, John......... Quincy, Mass... Jan. 12,-17, 
Harrison, Benjamin. . - ..|Berkeley, Va... . (About) 1740 
Hart, JOB. oo. es anys .|Farmer,...|Hopewell, N. J oft Ne at 4 
Hewes, Joseph......... .|Lawyer,...|Kingston, N.J....... Be not nctifarsieeaty 


.. |Lawyer....|St. Buke’s Parish, 8) 6115502 3]2 02225 1746 
.|Lawyer..../Boston, Mass.......c.000.05 June 17, 1742/Oct. .. 
Farmer. ...|Scituate, R.1I,......... enka 9 March7, 1707|July 13, 


, Stephen...... FA os 
Fioseinatn: Francis ee ae ..|Lawyer....|Philadelphia, Pa............. Read 21, 1737|May 9,1 
Huntington, Samuel. .|Lawyer..../Windham, Conn...........65 duly 3, 173 
Jefferson, Thomas...... .. /Lawyer: ...|Shadwell, Va........2...5. .. {April 
Lee, Richard Henry..... »..../Soldier....|Stratford, Va.....-.0065 «ees |JOD. 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot...J/Va..... Farmer... ..jStratford,, Vac xi ss swe pievawc es Oct. 14,1 

Lewis, Francis......... . ./Merchant..|Llandaff, Wales....... fresh) March ., 1713{Dec. 19, 

Livingston, Philip...... ../Merchant../Albany, N.Y... ....-....05- Jan. 15, 1716 p 

Lien, Thomas, jr......]S. ,..|/Lawyer....|Prince George Parish, S. C..../Aug. 95, 1749]........ 1 

McKean, Phomas......|Del..... Lawyer....|New London, Pa............ . 19, 1734} June 24, 

Middleton, Arthur...... 5S. C....]/Lawyer....|Middleton Place, 8. C 26, 1742\Jan. 1, 

Morris, Lewis..-....... «.|/Farmer....|Morrisania, N. Y....... . npitts, Se COLA AML rs oe 
Morris, Robert......... ..|Merchant..}Liverpool, England...... rots . 20, 1734|May 

Morton, John. ......... Z isSurveyor:.:|Ridley, Pas. 25.005 ae Pee ey 1724 

Nelson, Thomas, jr.....|Va..... Statesman. |Yorktown, Va.............0: . 26, 1738| Jan. 

Paca, William..........J/Md..... Lawyer...:|Wyehall, Md....... ah 31, 1740). ....3.. 

Paine; Robert Treat. ... <p \BOSton, MaBB 5. oncnd accents 3 

Penn, John..... , Bp Poo ge .|Caroline aunty, Wits icis pista haa 17, 1741|Sept. .., 

Read, George.......... +11 i/Gecil County, Md. . .: 

Rodney, Caesar. nee Dover; Delors Wes ee 

Ross, George. .|Newcastle, Del... . Th oxy SDs» 1730) July 


ee Wc 
Rutledge, Edwa ot rleston, 8. 

Sherman’ Roger. F .'Newton, Mass... 
Smith, James... ‘ iele els PERV OCR. scabies... , ireland 
Stockton, Richar + |N. Near Princeton, N. 
Stone, Thomas. . Charles County, oat 2 


Taylor, George. . Ireland 


i tthe Eee ssf 
en oe .|#rederick County, Va 
Whipple, William. ; apn i 18 pieey. 1 reine : 
: e {i . } 
tees : el. Botte St. Andrews, Scotland... |Sept. ie i 


Wilson, James.... ... | La g. 28, 17% 
: ...{Gifford, Scotland............ Fe 2\Sept. 15, 1794 
Witherspoon, John .|Minister.,.|Gifford, Sco a ais 


Wythe George... pleas uVa.....!Lawyer.,.: Elizabeth City, Va... 6lJune 8, 1806 


‘ner when the signatures were af- A> signature of Bucton Gwinnett, attached to a 
fixed wes Benicia Franklin, the next oldest was} will as a witness, the document having been filed: 
Stephen Hopkins. 7 in-Georgia, was sold at auction at New York City 

The first of the signers to die was John Morton; | in April, 1926, for $22,500. . diiniisdenen 

the second was Button. Gwinnett. : In May another of his signatures was discoverec 

The earliest known attempt in the American | in Georgia by Miss Ruth Blair, State Historian. It 

colonies of a declaration of independence was at a| was appended to a confirmation of a land grant. 

; town meeting at Mendon, Mass., in 1773. ; Evidently the actual grantee was unable to: write, 

2 There was also the Mecklenburg, N. C., declaration | for the signature reads “Button Gwinnett for John 
- for independence, May 31, 1775. ; Barber.”” The item is dated June 30, 1767, 


~Rush, Benjamin 


HEN, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
nec sary for one people to dissolve the political 
ands which have connected them with another, and 

me among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of 


va tess 


Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
ions of mankind requires that they should declare 
“auses Which impel them to the separation. 
‘a We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
a created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
‘these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
a tuted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, That whenever any Form of 
- Government becomes destructive of these ends, it 
_ is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
9 institute new Government, laying its foundation 


form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
hat. Governments long established should not be 
‘changed for light and transient causes; and accord- 
ingly all experience hath shewn, that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils aresufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
_ they areaccustomed. But when along train of abuses 
aud usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
- Object evinces a design to reduce them under abso- 
- lute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
_ throw off such Government, and to provide new 
Such has been 
the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such is 
_. now the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former Systems of Government. The history 
of the pre ent King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute 
_ Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
_ Faets be submitted to a candid world. 
_ _He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most whole. 
some and necessary for the public good. . 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his Assent should be obtained, 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. : 

Rs He hasrefused to pass other Laws for the accommo- 
dation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of Representation in the 

Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formid- 
‘able to tyrants only, 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
tory of their public Records, for the sole purposé of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his invasions 
on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolu- 
tions. to cause others to be elected; whereby the 
Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, have 
returned to the People at large for their exercise; the 
State remaining in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 
within. i 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws 
for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands. ~ 

, He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
Judiciary powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, 
for the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


LH 


Guards for their future security. 


m such principles and organizing its powers in such | 


envence. — 


ates, Aug. 2, 1776.) 


and eat out their substance. = 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies, without the Consent of our legislature. © | 

He has affected to render the Military independent 
of and superior to the Civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 


juristiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 


knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering 
large bodies of armed troops among us: Wor pro- 
tecting them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 


-us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury; 


For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offences: For abolishing the free System 
of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, estab- 
lishing therein an Arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Law and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For sispending our own Legisla- 
tures, and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. ( 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 
. He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of death, 


desolation and tyranny, already begun with circum- 


stances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
Head of a civilized nation. 

Ge has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms agaipst their 
Country, to become the executioners of their friends 


and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 


He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of 
our frontiers, the merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruc- 
tion of all ages, sexes and conditions. In every 
stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for 
Redress in the most humble terms. Our repeated 
Petitions have been answered by repeated injury. 
A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. Nor have We been wanting 
in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We 
have appealed to their native justice. and magna- 
nimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold 
the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. 

WE ‘THEREFORE, the REPRESENTATIVES of 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN GENERAL 
Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the Name, and by authority of the good 
People of these Colonies, solemnly PUBLISH and 
DECLARE, That these United Colonies are, and of 
Right ought to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES; 
that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is 
and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have full Power 
to Il War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which INDEPENDENT STATES may of right 
do. And for the support of this Declaration, with 
a, firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our 


Fortunes, and our sacred Honor. iy y 


Ps 
- 
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ty '. - 
he Constitution originally consisted of a Preamble 
‘seven Articles, and in that form was ratified 
by @ convention of the States, Sept. 17, 1787. The 
Government under the Constitution was declared in 
effect. on the first Wednesday in March, 1789. The 
signers of the original Constitution, by virtue of 
their membership in Congress, were: 

GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New HAMPSHIRE — John Langdon, 
Nicholas Gilman. MASSA CHUSETTS— Nathaniel 
Gorham, Rufus King. CoNNECTICUT—Wm. Saml. 
Johnson, Roger Sherman. New YorK—Alexander 
Hamilton. NEW JERSEY—Wil. Livingston, David 
Brearley, Wm. Patterson, Jona. Dayton. PENNSYL- 
VANIA—B. Franklin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitz~ 

simons, James Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, 
Jared Ingersoll, Gouv. Morris. DeLAWARE—Geo. 
Read, John Dickinson, Jaco, Broom, 
Bedford jun, Richard Basset. MARYLAN D—James 
McHenry, Danl. Carroll, Dan. of St. Thos. Jenifer. 
VIRGINIA—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. NORTH 
CAROLINA—Win, Blount, Hu. Williamson, Richd. 
Dobbs Spaight. SouTu Caromtwa—J. Rutledge, 


THE CONSTITUTION. , : 


E PREAMBLE. Py 
We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide tor the com- 
mon defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this CoNnsTiTU- 

TION for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
pero I—(Legislative powers; in whom 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall con- 
sist_of a Senate and House of Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of Representatives, how 

and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a 

Representative, .Represevtatives and direct 

taxes, how a: get ac Enumeration. Vacan- 
\cies to be tit . Power of choosing officers, 

and of impeachment.) | ; ‘| 

1, The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature, 

2, No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 

all not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States whith may be 
included within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons, The actual enumeration shall be made 
within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every 
Subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State 
of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; 
Massachusetts, 8; Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6; New 
Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 
5, and Georgia, 3.* § 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. : 

. Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 

chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 

to make temporary appointments, in case, etc. 

Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 

Senate, rt to vote. President pro tem., 

and other of pedi oe PePate, aga ae 

Power to try impeachments, en 

is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 


posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 


*See Article XIV., Amendments. 
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, Charles Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, — 
Pierce Butler. a 'Geoneta William. Few, ne .s 
Baldwin. Attest: WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary 

The Constitution was ratified by ‘the thirt 
original States in the following order: 1) eel ao 

Delaware, December 7, 1787 (yeas, 30), unani 
mous. x al 2 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787, vote 43 to 2: 
ew, Jersey, December 18, 1787 (yeas, 38 


Georgia, January 2, 1788 (yeas, 26), unanimo’ 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788, vote 128 to 40 
1p assechusetts, February 6, 1788, vote | 


Maryland, April 28, 1788, vote 63 to iL. 
South Carolina, May 23, 1788, vote 149 to ' ; 
New Hampshire, June 2], 1788, vote 57 to 46. 
Virginia, June 26, 1788, vote 89 to 79, : : 
New York, July 26, 1788, vote 30 to 27. ‘a 
Aor Carolina, November 21, 1789, vote 194 — 


0 77. / t 
Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, vote 34 to 32 
(Vermont, by convention, ratified Jan. 10, 

and Congress, Feb. 18, 1791, admitted that St 


“ye 


m™ 


t 


_ 


into the Union.) 


Legislature thereof, for six years; and each Senato 
Shall have’ one vote. Huber es la 

2, Immediately after they shall be assembled. in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided x ; 
as equally as may be into three classes. The seats. ho 
the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year; of the second class at 
the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third 
class at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-_ ’ 
third may be chosen every second year; and Liege 
vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary appoint-_ 
ment until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. Dea acs. : 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who s all - 
-not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosen. Page ah 

4..The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. Ras 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, . 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States. a 
’ 6, The Senate shall have the sole power to try ‘al 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall - 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members present, 

7. Judgment of cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
Darty convicted shall nevertheless be liable and ~~ 
Subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- — 
ment, according to law. “a4 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 

how prescribed. One session in each year.) a 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to places of choosing 
Senators, % 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting: shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. ‘ 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 5 
ments. Rules. Powertopunish orexpel. Journal. as 

Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) : a 

1. Each House shal! be the judge of the elections, ‘ 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do a 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn. from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendancé of absent members in sueh manner and e 
under such nalties as each House may provide. i 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its vy 

roceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
poravior: and with the concurrence of two-thirds ¢ 
expel a member. : “ F 

. Hach House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, except- 
ing such parts as may in their judgment require on 
secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of . 
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_ House 


Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
- becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 


" other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, 


- respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after 


‘and the House of Kepresentatives, according to the 


Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
' pills. Veto, Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
- ofeach House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
‘isions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, etc.) 
All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 


House of Representatives, but the Senaté may pro- 
pose or concur wi 


amendments, as on other bills. 


~ 9. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 


United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
jn which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 


sidered; and if approved by two-thirds of that House 
it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes 


and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House. 


it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be 
a, law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its return; 
in which case it shall not be a law. : 

3, Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
‘concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of 


the United States; and before the same shall take 
_ effect shall be approved by him, or being: disapproved 


by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 


rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power: 
| To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the United States; but 
all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 


- throughout the United States. 


ae borrow money on the credit of the United 

ates. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 

among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 
4, To establish an uniform rule of naturalization 


‘and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 


throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
‘measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads, 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. 

& 9. eo constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 

‘ourt, ‘ 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
law of nattons. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water. 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

_ 14. To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces, 


— 15. : 
execute the 
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anc on: ais 
16. vide for organ’ 


the discipline pre- 
17. To exercise exclusive legislation in—all_cases 
whatsoever over such district (not ¢ ceeding ten 
miles square) aS may, by cession of part eular States 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dry- 
docks, and other needful buildings. | 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Corpus. 
Bills of attainder, ete. Taxes, how apportioned. 

‘No export duty. No commercial preference. 
Money, how drawn from Treasury, etc. No 
titular nobility. Officers not to receive presents, 


ete.) ‘ < ; 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 


person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 


passed. 

4, No capitation or other direct tax shail be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. aH 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. 

6. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one Sta: 
over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to Or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties 
in another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law: 
and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. i 

8. No. title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the consent. 
of the Congress, accept Of any present, emolument, 
office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, 
prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10—(States prohibited from the 

exercise of certain powers.) 4 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, 
~ any Dill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
mpairing the obligation of contracts, or grant. any 
title of nobility. R 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Cen- 
gress, lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execut-" 
ing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress, 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war 
in time of peace, enter into agreement or compact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. z 


ARTICLE II. 


Section. 1—(President; his term. of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ai 
pointed, Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation, His oath of Office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in 2 Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall hoid 
his office during the term of four years, and, tegether 
with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, 
be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors © 


S 

of all the 
mper votes for 
ign and certify and trans- 
he seat of the Government of the 
ited States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then Ke 
counted. The person having the greatest number 
of Yotes shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed, 

and if there be more than one who he ‘ 
majority, and have an pal number of votes, then 
the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President; and it 
no person neve @ majority, then from the five high- 
est on the list the said Ho shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent, the vote shall be taken by ‘States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. A 
quorum, for this purpose, shall consist of a member 
or members: from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to @ 
choice. In every case, after the choice of the Presi- 
dent, the person having n 
votes of the electors shall 
But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them 

by ballot the Vice President.* 

- The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. ; 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 


citizen of the United States at the time of the adop- 


tion of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligible 
to that office who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident 
within the United States. 

6. In case of the remoyal of the President from 


office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 


charge the powers and ce of the said office. the 
Same shall devolve on the Vi 3 
Congress may by law provide for the ease of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the Presi- 


then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the 
President shall be elected. 
7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation whieh shall neither 
be increased nor diminished durin 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them, 
8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath oF affirmation: 
“IT do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
rotect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 


Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
power. Nomination of certain officers. When 


President may fill vacancies.) 
1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 


| the Army and Navy of the United States, “and 


of the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in each of the executive. departments upog 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves 
ani pardons for offences against the United ‘States 
except in cases of impeachment. ; 

2.. He shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law: 
but the Cortese may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper in the 
Ferien doce in ite courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. | 
3. The President shall have power to fill up all 


haye such a 


\ get 


the greatest number of | 
be the Vice President. 


ee President, and the 


dent and Vice President, declaring what officer shall 


disability be removed or a 


ting the period for 


extraordinar; 


it, 
may ad 9 
proper; 


be fait ; 


the officers of the United States. ~ 
Sectio ang tt civil offices forfeited 


1 offi 
or 


m2. 


briber 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. 
pensation. 


vested 


Trial by jury, ete. ‘Trial, - 


where.) yet 
.1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 


law and equity ering under this Constitution, the 
laws of’ the United St: 
which shall be made, under their authority; to al 


cases affecting ambassadors. other public ministers — 


and consuls; to all eases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party: to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizen 
of another State, 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. ; 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 


ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State 

shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
on. In all the other cases before mentioned 

the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction 


jurisdict 


both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall ma: 
3. The trial of all erimes, except in eases of i 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be 
held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
“been committed; but when not committed within 


as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. 
Punishment of.) ee 
1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 


No person shall be convicted of treason unless on ~ 


the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in Open court. ~ t 


2. The Congress shall have power to declare the ~ 


punishment of treason. but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attained, © ‘ 


ARTICLE IV. Mon 


Section 1—(Each State to give credit, to th 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) 


Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 


to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 


Section 2—<(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, : 
to be delivered up.) : 

1, The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2, A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, and 
be found in another State, shall, on demand of the 


the effect thereof. 


* This clause is superseded by Article XU,, Amendments, 
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13 ARTICLE V. ¢ 
(Constitution; how amended. Proviso.) 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
hall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
o this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Con- 

stitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit 

as to individual and State rights, led to an agree- 

ment to submit to the people immediately after 
‘ tion of the Constitution a number of safe- 

uarding amendments. i 

‘And so it was that the First Congress, at its 


ag one to ten inclusive, but in reality three to twelve 
inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows— 
New Jersey, Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 
North Carolina, Dec, 22, 1789; South Carolina, Jan. 
19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan, 25, 1790; Delaware, 
Jan. 28, 1790; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1796; 
New York, March 27, 1790; Rhode Island, June 
15, 1790; Vermont, Nov. 3, 1791; Virginia, Dec. 
15, 1791. No ratification by Connegticut, Georgia 
or Massachusetts is on record. ‘These original 
ten ratified amendments appear in order below as 
Articles I, to X. inclusive. 

The two of the original proposed amendments 
which were not ratified by the necessary number 
of States related, the first to apportionment of 


a 


Representatives; the second, to compensation of. 


_members of Congress. 


; 


valid to all intents and pur-~ 


First Article; 


shall be depriv 


ARTICLE VI. i 
(Certain debts, etc., declared valid. Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 

United States. Oath to support Constitution, 

by whom taken. o religious test.) . 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered. 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 


States which shall be made in pursuance thereof and 


all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constiuren or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several State Legis- 
jatures, and ali executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall 
be bound by oath or affirmation to support this 
Constitution; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as. a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 

(What ratification shall establish Constitution.) 
The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Con- 
stitution between the States so ratifying the same. 


: 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


TITLES OF NOBILITY. 


Congress, May 1, 1810, proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 


“Ti any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any emperor, 
king, prince or foreign power, such person shall 
cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall 
be eye. of holding any office of trust or profit 
under them or either of them.” 


It was ratified by Maryland, Dec. 25, 1810; 
Kentucky, Jan. 31, 18i1; Ohio, Jan. 31, 1811; 
Delaware, Feb. 2, 1811; Pennsylvania, Feb. 6, 
1811; New Jersey, Feb. 13, 1811; Vermont, Oct. 
24, 1811; Tennessee, Nov. 21, 1811; Georgia, Dec. 
13, 1811; North Carolina, Dec. 23, 1811; Massachu- 
setts, Feb. 27, 1812; New Hampshire, Dec. 10, 1812. 


Rejected by New York (Senate), March i2, 1811; 
Connecticut, May session, 1813; South Carolina, 
approved by Senate Noy. 28, 1811, reported un- 
favorably in House and not further considered 
Dec. 7. 1813: Rhode Island, Sept. 15, i814. 


.The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
ratifications. ‘ 


AMENDMENT TO PROHIBIT THE CONSTITUTION FROM ABOLISHING OR 


INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY. 
(The Corwin Amendment.) ; S 


- Congress, March 2, 1861, proposed to the States | 


the following Amendment to the Constitution: 
f “No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 

' tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.” 

_. Ratified by Ohio, March 13, 1861; Maryland, 
‘Jan, 10, 1862; Tilinois (convention), Feb. 14, 1862. 
The amendment failed, for lack of a sufficient 
number of ratifications. 


THE TEN ORIGINAL AMENDMENTS. 

(They were declared in force December 15, 1791.) 

ARTICLE I. 
Establishment Prohibited 

of Speech, of the Press, and 

. Right to Petition. 

'. Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of sneech or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 


Religious 
Freedom 


assemble and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances. 


{ ARTICLE If. 
Right to Keep and Bear Arms. 
A well-regulated. militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the pedple to” 
keep 2nd bear arms shall not be infringed. : 


ARTICLE III, 
No Soldier to Be Quartered in Any 
House, Unless, Etc. 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in 
time of war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE iv. 

Right of Search and Seizure Regulated. 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effacts, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place tc be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 4 


&@ Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
aval foros: or in the militia, when in 
in time of war or public danger; nor 
on be subject for the same offense to be 
rdy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
nal to be a witness against 
liberty, or property, 
nor shall private property 
thout just compensation. 
j . ARTICLE VI. 
Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, Etc. 
nail criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which districts shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his fayor, 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 
ARTIGLE VII. ; 
Right of Trial by Jury. j 
In suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right‘of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, ard no fact tried by a jury 
Shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of the 


common law. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Pun- 
ishment Prohibited. a 
Excessive bail shall not bé required, nor excessiv: 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE IX. 
Rule of Construction of Constitution. 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
Fights Shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 
ARTICLE X, 
Rights of States Under Constitution. 
The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Third Congress on 
the bth of March, 1794, and was declared to have been 
ratified in a message from the President to Congress, 
dated Jan. 8, 1798: d 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 

be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 

. Gommenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign state. 3 


; ARTICLE XII. : 
Manner of Choosing President and 
: “Vice-President. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
datures of the several States by the Eighth Congress on 
the 12th of December, 1803, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by” the Secretary of 
Siate, dated September 25, 1804. It was ratified by 
au the States except Connecticut, Delaware, Massa- 
Chusetis, and New Hampshire. ; 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not, be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person yoted ior as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President; 
and they shall make distinct list of all persons voted 
for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each, which 
list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, 
to the seat of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President, of. the Senate; the President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence ft the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open, all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person haying 
the greatest number. of votes for President shall be 
the President, it such number be a majority of the 
whole nuraber of Electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest, number, Bot exceeding three, on the list of 
those yoted for as President, the House of Repre- 
sentative 3 shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
. Presi lent. “But in choosing the President, the votes 
Shall be taken wikt States. the representation from each 


fourth day of M 


President shall ai 
deat: 
ident. 


person have a majority 

then numbers-on the list thé 
S e-President; a quorum for 
{ two-thirds of the whole 


a majority of the whole zs 


y to a'choice.. But no perso: 


ARTICLE XII. J Nee 


Slayery Abolished. 

The following amendment WwW 
latures of the several States by ¢, 
on the 1st of February, 1865, and was declared 10 hav 
been ratified tn a’ proclamation by the Secretary of State 
dated December 18, 1865, 


and Mississippi: and Texas took no action. 


1. Neither slavery. nor involuntary servitude, | 


except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
Shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
Uae States, or any place subject to their jurisdic. 
2.’ Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation, ees: \ 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


Phe following, popularly known as the Reconstruction 
Amendment, was proposed to the Legislatures of the 
several States by the Thirty-ninth Congress on the 16th 
of June, 1866, and was declared to have been ratified in 
@ proclamation by the Secretary of State, dated July 23, 
1868. The amendment got the support of 23 Northern 
States: it was rejected by Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and 10 Southern States. California took no action. 


Subsequently it was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without, 
due process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. | 
Apportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of Electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male mem- 
bers of such State, being of twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State, 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities , 

of United States Officials for Rebellion. 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative 
in Congress, or Hlector of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent or holding any office, civil or military, under the 
United States, or under any ‘State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 


| of any State Legislature or as an executive or judicial 


officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or 
rebellion against the same, or given aid and comfort 
te the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a vote 
of two-thirds of each House, remove such. disability. 


What Pubiic Debts Are Valid. 


4. The validity of the public debt: of the United 


States, authorized by law, ineluding debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties fer services in 
suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not be 

uestioned. But neither the United States nor any 
diate shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or eman- 


to the office of President : 
ice-President of the United — 
: var 


S proposed to the Legts- 
e Thirty-elghth Congress 


ge 
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_, tt was rejected by Delaware 
and Kentucky: was conditionally ratified by Alabama 


the 


a aes 
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* ef any State in the Senate, the executive authority 


bts, 
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shall have D 
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oh Oh ARTICLE XV. A ; 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 
The following amendment was. proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Fortieth Congress on 
the 27th of February, 1869, and was declared to have 


x been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 


State, dated March 30,'1870. It was not acted on by 
- Tennessee: it was rejected by California, Delaware, 
_ Kentucky, Maryland, and Oregon: ratified by the 
remaining 30 States. New York rescinded its ratifi- 
cation January &, 1870. New Jersey rejected it in 
1870, but ratified tt in 1871. ; 

1. The right of the’ citizens of the United States 


_. to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 


‘States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 


i ; provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Cialis Income Taxes Authorized. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
latures of the several States by the Sizly-first Congress 
on the 12th day of July, 1909, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 
datcd February 26, 1913. The income tax amendment 
was ratified by all the States except Connecticut, Flor- 
_ ida, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Virginia. 
The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever sources derived, 
without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
United States Senators to Be Elected by 
Direct Popular Vote. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
latures of the several States by ihe Sixty-second Congress 
on the 16th day of May, 1912, and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of State, 

dated May 31, 1913. It got the vote of all the States 
except Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Rhode Island, 
| South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia, 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years; and each Senator 
shall have one vote. ‘The electors in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislatures. 

Vacancies in Senatorships, When Goy- 
ernor May Fill by Appointment. 

2. When vacancies happen in the representation 


of such State shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any 
State may empower the Executive thereof to make 
temporary appdintment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct. 
3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to 
affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
_ before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
December 18, 1917: and on January 29, 1919, the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed its adoption 
Mee States, and declared it in effect on January 16, 


“The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 


|" arly tn 1920, the validity of the Bighteenth Ame 
ment was upheld by the Supreme Court of U 

States, in mulls to void, brought by the States of Rhode 
and by various brewers and 
; ‘e if 


enforce by | 
sions of this article. 


192 
d ‘the United 
eee and New Jersey, 
tillers. i 
1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 
2. The Congress and the several States shall have 
concurrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 
3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven vears 


by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women. 
The following amendment was proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
having deen adopted by the House of Representatives, 
May 21, 1919, and by_ the Senate, June 4, 1919. Cn 
August 26, 1920, the United States Secretary of State 
proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted (June 19, 
1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters of the States. 
The Tennessee House, August 31, rescinded tis ratift- 


cation, 47 to 24. 
1, The right of citizens of the United States to 


| vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 


States or by any State on account of sex. 
2..Co shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


THE PROPOSED ARTICLE XX. 
Federal Regulation of Child Labor. 

The following amendment was proposed to the Legts- 
latures of the several States by the Stxty-eighth Congress, 
having been adopted as a_ joint resolution by the 
House of Representatives (297 to 69) on April 26, 1924, 
and by the Senate (61 to 23) on June 2, 1924, 

Section 1—The Congress shall have power to 
limit, reguiate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2—The eae of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

Up to the close of 1925 the above Federal amend- 
ment had been adopted by the Legislatures of only 
four States—Arizona, Arkansas, California, and 
Wisconsin. 

No action has been taken by the Legislatures of four 
States—Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi and Virginia. 

The amendment upon submission has failed of 
ratification in the Legislatures of the following 
States: Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Mlinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New. Hampshire, New Jersey. New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

referendum in 1924 


Massachusetts voters in a 
rejected the proposed amendment by a vote of 


‘the States except Connecticut, New Jersey and | 697,563 to 241,461, after which the State Legislature 


Rhode Island. 


LAW 
The following federal law, inspired by the assassina- 


tion of President McKinley, makes it specifically a yeas, or both. 


crime to threaten to kill or harm:the Chief Executive 
of the Nation, 

Chap. 64—U. §. Statutes—An act to punish 
persons who make threats against the President 
of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that any person who knowingly or will- 
fully deposits or causes to be deposited for con- 
veyance in the mail or for delivery from any post 
office or by any letter carrier any letter, paper, writ- 
ing, print, missive, or document containing any 
threat to take the life or to inflict bodily harm upon 
the President of the United States, or who knowingly 
or willfully otherwise makes any such threat against 
the President, shall upon conviction be fined not 


formally voted it down, 


AGAINST THREATENING THE PRESIDENT. 


exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not exceeding five 


pproved, February 14, 1917. (39 Stat. 919.) 
LAW_AGAINST OBSTRUCTING 
FEDERAL OFFICERS. 

Sec. 140. Whoever shall knowingly and willfully 
obstruct, resist, or oppose any officer ef the United 
States, or any other person duly authorized, in serv- 
ing, or attempting to serve or execute, any mesne 
po or warrant, or any rule or order, or any other 
ih e judicial writ or process of any court of the 
nite 
shall assault, beat, or wound any officer or other 
person duly authorized, knowing him to be such 
officer, or other person so duly authorized, in serving 
or executing any such writ, rule, order, process, 
warrant, or other legal or judicial writ or process, 
shall be fined not more than three hundred dollars 
gos tape not more tham one year. (35 Stat. 


States, or United States commissioner, or-_ 


from the date of the submission hereof to the States © 
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Grant’s Bablismal’ hristian nam as Hiram , Jefferson, Mai son, Monroe, J. B doee, Taka 
Ulysses; Cleveland’s was Stephen Grover; Wilson's | Van Buren, Tyler, Polls, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, 
was Thomas Woodrow: Coolidge’s was John Calvin. | Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, B. Harrison, McKinley, i 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS, Tatt, Wilson, Coolidge. 


Washington was a farmer and surveyor; Fillmore 
Ep tecopmings— Washing ton, Madison, Monroe: | anq Sahncnn were tailors, < “4 


Gen. on, Tyler, Taylor, Tisrce, Arthur. 
oo an Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Lincoln, PRESIDENTS conan 
Cleveland, Be Harison, rapt Hayes McKinley. | , chp, Continental: refined ares jin, eselon at ie 

2 L ntervals from Sep 0 Oc Re 
Adams, J J. foe Fillmore, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lancaster, Pa., York, Pa., 
Prineeton, N. Annapolis, Md., Trenton, N. as 
and New York City. ee 
t thet election, of that Congress, ae ie dates ; 
of their election, were— eyton Randolp a 
ae waa did not claim membership in any de- Bet. >, 1774; (2) Hepry Middleton, 8. C., Oct, 23, 
Fal ANCESTRY, (3) Peyton Randolph, Va., May 10,1775: 
tb. Zone Hancock, Mass., May 24, 1775; (5) Henry 
English—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. Laurens, 8. C., Noy. Ly 1777; (6) John Jay, N. =a 
Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, "Tay ylor, Fillmore, Dec. 10, 1778; (7) Samuel Huntington, Conn., Sept. 
Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- | 28, 17 79; (8) Thomas McKean, Del., 
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Duteh—Van Buren, Roosevelt, 6, 1786; (15) Arthur St. Clair, Pa., Feb. 2, 1787; 
The following Presidents were lawyers—J. Adams, | (16) Cyrus Griffin, Va., Jan. 22, 1788. 
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Coolidge. ........... 


Federalist, born on a 
¢ John Washington, 


was a rich Vi half of the town 
of Fredericksburg, annock River. 
At White House rece 
seated while the Presiden 
them. 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in the 
town of Quincy, Mass., and died there, was a great- 
grandson of Henry Adams, who came with his eight | 
sons from Devonshire, Fnglend, in 1636, and settled 
on a grant of 40 acres. John was the eldest son of 
John Adams, farmer, and of Susanna Boylston 
daughter of Peter Boylston, of Brookline, Mass. 


inst the Seneca Indians. He had a son, Law- 

ence Washington, whose second son was Augus- 

tine Washington, born in 1694. Augustine was 

twice married. By his first wife, who died in 1728, 

he had four children. His second wife, Mary Ball. 

‘whom he married March 6, 1730, bore, as her first 
child, George Washington, born, as was his father, 

Ups eb sie d, on uae Ripe Saga Sar ear 

Mount Vernon. e ashingtons by ay 5 
onetied much of the land in the fertile peninsula | He raduated at str ig in Reif Pride aor 
between the Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers. at Worcester; practic . ome ¢ Ae : ee at 
~George’s parents moved about 1735 to Mount the State Legislature, in the Sea oe ees Me 

Vernon, then called Hunting Creek. The mansion cial Congress of Massachusetts and in the Contin~ 
was burned in 1739, and the present one erected ental Congress; he was a signer of the Declaration 

Was waite Augustine died April 28, 1743. There | Of Independence: ph rege gs cea ne is 

George Washington studied mathematics and be with Benjamin Franklin eeeta a we i earcoe: 

‘ame a surveyor in the employ of William Fairfax, to Holland; helped Ee ee de ~ = brope; 
father of Lawrence's wife and manager of the great Minister to England : ae ta eee oper 

Virginia estate of his cousin, Lord Fairfax. George dent in 1788, and again PREP e hates 4 rent € 

accompanied Lawrence to the West Indies and in 1796. He was igus a pole elphia. 

got smallpox. After his return, he entered the Enraged at his failure of reelection. in oor . 

frilitary service of Virginia. He later served under | Started in his coach for Massachusetts early on Mare 

Gen. Braddock in the war between the English oanee Paice e to attend the inauguration of 

and the French. : 

7 i h ontinental John Adams was a Unitarian and was a cousin 
i apratere eh ar ome july 3° 73" under | of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who alse was 
4 commission issued by Congress on June 17, that} signer of the Declaration. He was an orator 

year; after winning the Revolutionary War, he and a pamphleteer; a man of medium height, active, 

took leave of the officers of his force, Dec. 4, 1783, | florid, and corpulent. He died of debility, due to 
at Fraunces’s Tavern New York City, and formally | ld age, on the sa ae day as Jefferson: 
resigned to Congress, Dec. 23, that year, his com- ico papers or John Adams, oud aoe oun 

\ mmander ams are in the possession of f amily 

a Nae eat of een General Wanda Cony aece Lo eustody of oO nak ey engl 

¥ 4 : n: that drafted ese papers are being printed largely under the 
Ok ila lige ater ee rch eg editorship of Worthington C. Ford. The Library 

“The estate at Mt, Vernon, which George Wash- | of Congress has many letters of both Presidents. 

_.? ‘ngton ‘inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, |, Mrs. Adams was daughter of the Rev. William 

> ‘had been named by Lawrence in honor of the British | Smith, a Congregational minister of Weymouth, 

Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Lawrence | Mass. Her mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a 

had served at the siege of Carthagena. great-great-granddaughter of the Puritan divine, 
“Congress, on July 3, 1798. when war with France Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, Mass., and_great- 

‘was imminent, again commissioned Washington as grand-niece of the Rev. John Morton of Boston. 

Lieutenant General and Commander in Chief, but Mrs. Adams’s o’der sister, Mary, was the wife’ of 

hostilities were averted. Judge Richard Cranch of Boston. 

Washington’s death was due to exposure in aj Adams's oldest son, John Quincy Adams, became 

storm while riding over his estate with his managers. sixth President in 1825. A daughter, Abigail, 

He went to bed with a sore throat, followed by an| married Col. William 8. Smith. 

ague, and made his will. The end came between Thomas Jefferson was of Welsh descent and 

10 and 11 o’clock on a Saturday night. A vault} was a Republican, that is, an anti-Federalist, and 

was made for Washington’s body under the dome} Is called the founder of what is now known as the 

of the Capitol at Washington, but the remains| Democratic Party. He was born at Shadwell, 
were interred at Mt. Vernon. in Albemarle County, Va., the third of ten children. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country, } His mother was a daughter of Isham Randolph, a 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 | rich Virginian. His father, Peter Jefferson, with 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave | the aid of thirty slaves, tilled a 1,900-acre tobacce 
him for his military service. and wheat plantation. The President died of old 

Washington was a slave owner. He was a man} age and chronic diarrhea, in Albemarle County, 

4 of powerful physique, over 6 feet in height, witn | at Monticello, which he had built from his own 
‘ sandy hair, blue eyes, big hands and feet. He was; design and which creditors would have taken but 

not a prohibitionist, and was a horseback rider, for the financial aid of friends. 

hunter and fisherman. He and all his family were Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not 

members of the Protestant Episcopal Church.}| an orator. He served in the Virginia House of 
Washington's first inauguration was at New] Burgesses with Washington, and in the Continental 

\ York, his second at Philadelphia, Congress; helped draft and signed the Declaration 
A granite monument, bearing the inscription | of Independence; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, 
“George Washington's Birthplace,” marks the site|as Governor of Virginia; served in the Virginia 

of the house where Washington was born. The} militia in the Revolution; negotiated, in Europe, 

spot remained unmarked for many years after the | treaties with various couutries; Secretary of State 

first stone on the site had been chipped into fragments | under Washington; elected Vice President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 


and carried off by relic hunters. 
The last fragment disappeared during the Civil} Burr, his rival for the Presideucy, as Vice President; 
re-elected in 1804. 


War and it was not until 1896 that the Government 
erected the present monument. Jefferson was tall, raw-boned, freckled and sandy. 
The farm extends to the west bank of the Potumac | He played the violin, and was a voluminous writer, 
He had no religious affiliations. 


River, below the little settlement of Oak Grove, 
about 97 miles from the City of Washington by Jefferson was the first of the Presidents inaugu- 
automobile and perhaps 75 miles my boat. rated at Washington. 
___ Mrs. Washington was a daughter of Col. John Mrs. Jefferson, who was tall, slim, vivacious, 
Dandridge, planter, of New ent County, Va.,} with brown eyes, was a daughter of John Wayles, - 
and widow of Daniel Parke Custis, also a rich}a wealthy lawyer of Charles City County, Va. 
farmer of that country. She was an Episcopalian,| Her first husband was Bathwest Skelton, who 
Gen. Washington had no children of his own. | died before she was twenty years old. ‘ 
Two of the children of the Jeffersons died in 


His wife, who was small and plump, with dark 
infancy. Of those who grew up, Martha, 1772- 


hair and hazel eyes, had become the mother of 
four children, Martha Parke Custis, and Col. Joha | 1836, becane, in 1789, the wife of her cousin, Tho nas 
M. Randolph, afterward Governor of Virginia, 


Parke Custis, and two who died in infancy. Col. 
left a large family of sons and daughters and was 


John Parke Custis, who inherited from his father 


ur of 
lace at the v 
Ot W ts. Hay died at Par 
ashington in 189’ la Chaise. 
educated at Roman} John Quincy Adams, 
Emr iie shi? Adams, and likewise a Unit: 
% rson died nineteen years before her | Mass. 
usband became President; and Mrs. Madison for 
a time acted as mistress of the White House. Later 
he abolished levees. 
_ Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. 
James Madison, Republican, was born at ‘ 
Port Conway, King ‘George County, Va., and died | Served in the Massach 
of old age at Montpelier, Orange County, Va. He 
was a son of James Madison, descendant of John 
Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a patent 
for land on Chesapeake Bay between the York 
and North Rivers. James Madison's paternal 
grandmother, Frances. Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather of 
President Zachary Taylor. Madison's mother was 
Nelly Conway, and he was the first of twelve children. 
Madison graduated at Princeton; helped draft the 
Virginia’ State Constitution, and was a member 
ee ene ie State eee eS! a Relenste to = ee d lay, 2 
hental Congress; again a member of the Virginia eet pera 
Legislature; Onee more a delegate to the Conti- el Boon 3 the Hou: soential corm ended vv was 
neptal Congress; served in the Federal Convention erecta One tought: th epreeen ae ram reds | 
and helped draw up and signed the Federal Con- He mane clita and fle ‘Seth ee} ineopeitine as fhe 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution against oar were Neat bertad at Guine Bs Mage ee ee 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of State under Mrs. Joh ) z ‘de Ys giaiees a 
Jefferson; President for two terms Mrs. John Quincy Adams was born at London 
eee i y yr : and was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 
Madison was small in stature, neat in attire, | Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
quiet, polite, and scholarly. He spent the latter | tion of Congress acted as American fiscal agent in — 
Dart of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There | France and later in England. Miss Johnson b 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. came the wife of Adams at London and was his’ 
Mrs. Madison, who was raised as a Quaker,| companion during his long diplomatic career ‘in 
was a daughter of John Payne of North Carolina. | Europe. i" 
Her mother, Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Their children were: George Washington Adams, 
Henry. Her grandfather, John Payne. an English | born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams jr., born 
gentleman, settled in Virginia early in the eighteenth | at Boston, July 4, 1803; Charles: Francis Adams, 
century. Her first husband, whom she married| born at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine 
when nineteen, was John Todd, a Pennsylvania | Adams, born at St. Petersburg in 1811 and died 
lawyer and Quaker, who died in 1793 at Phila-| there in 1812. Their son, C. F. Adams, lawyer, 
delphia a yellow fever epidemic. He left her | served in the Massachusetts Legislature; was Free 
one son, Payne Todd. . are candidate Jory ee, A oe ey ip ans carved c 
nm marr irs. ; , , | 10, Congress; was Minister nglan, uring the 

tees Howse tas need at oar eeaaee Civil War; was President of the Geneva Board 
sister, Mrs. George Steptoe “Washington. Mrsg.'| Of Arbitration. His four sons were all prominent, — 
fadison and her husband fled from Washington Cake and wine were passed to guests at White — 
to Virginia by night in 1814, when British troops} House receptions in Adams's time. 
set_fire to the Capitol and other buildings. ‘ J. Q. Spy ges jr. married his cousin, Miss John- 

The first marriage in the White House was-in | 82, in 1826, at the White House. 
1811 and united Congressman John G. Jackson Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
of Virginia and Miss Todd, a relative of Mrs.| Waxhaw settlement on the North Carolina-South 
Madison by her first husband. and died of tuberculosis at his 


tne ah Meine it Nashville, T H 
: i ome, the Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. He 
Radar ia WsNGRGe Coahin Ga ea “died | Was a son of Andrew Jackson, who came over from 
of old age at New York City. His ancestry was | North Ireland in 1765, and his mother was Hliza- ta? 
Scotch. The first Monroe in Virginia settled there | Peth Hutchinson, also from Ireland. He studied xy 
prior to 1650. James was a son of Spence Monroe | /2W at Salisbury, N. C., practiced at Nashville; bs 
and Eliza Jones, sister of Judge Joseph Jones, a ne helped draw, in ees the Gepstlenson ee \ 
Virginia delegate to the Continental Congress. Sonor Hoey eG aT TpRreRS and in tae sareh j 
He attended William and Mary College, but soon, | Sonate: Pe Tid iT? Nt become Shei eon 
with teachers and students, left and joined the Revo- | Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
‘utionary Army under Gen. Washington and was ate He Milled (Charles Dickinson and was him- ; , 
wounded in action, ser poveresy wounded, a . 
He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the oops analiet Lhe BI: in Ist thie atientad ine tags 
Continental Congress; helped draw up the Federal | Greek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he se 
Constitution; served as United States Senator; | became a Major General in the army, and he de- 
Envoy to France, 1794; Governor of Virginia twice; | feated the British at Mobile, at. Pensacola, and at, 
Plenipotentiary to France, and in 1808 took part | New. Orleans: ‘he seized, Ploriag temporarily from 
in the Louisiana Purchase, Minister'to Eneland; | the Spanish, and quelled Nesro “ond Indian dis- 
Spore ars oF ries wt ete retrace ae Ree orders there. In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, be 
also Secretary of War; President for two terms: ; : : ‘ Nae Oe 
As President in 1823 he formulated the “Monroe | tf Bnomtto ta (eae he ccd woes, be ghtered the 
Doctrine,” which declares es py European aggran-| for President than J. Q. Adams, but election was 
dizement in the three Americas. thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
on ie of ola cg a en hoe Hy Hg ee ees sc spieeted Fie by Beg yA.) oan 
larble Cemetery, ? 7 ates, 7 voting for Jackson an or Crawford. ea 
reese bt lates: interred in Hollywood Cemetery, - baba Jagkeon was elected President, and re- tase 
chmond, Va. elected in ; : 
Except when in New York City, Monroe lived He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
on his estate at Oak Hill, Loudon County, Va. He | Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house painter. 
waa Bee but seldom “had practiced. He was | The hy missed fire. He was a Presbyterian. 
an Episcopalian. Mrs, Jackson, born in North Carolina, was the 
Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, was born at | daughter ry) Col.’ John Donelson, a surveyor who, 
New York City and was a daughter of former] in 1 79, sold his ironworks ie Pittsylvania County, 
Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British. Army. Va., and, after 2 2,000-mile journey by rivers. 
While in France Mr. Monroe, then being the Amet- settled near Nashville, Tenn. His daughter was 
ican Minister, secured the release from the prison, the best horsewoman and dancer in that part of 
La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who hourly ex- the country. Her first husband. Capt. Lewis 
pected to be executed. One of Mrs. Monroe's | Robards. divorced her, aiter accusing Jackson. 
sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand Cham-| who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, before 
beriain ‘ ; ae bay o of Sedation another bas ioe aw aree actually was granted, and again in 1794, \ 
marr. cholas Gouverneur 0 ew Yor Y. | after the deeree. y > 
One of the daughters of the Monroes married Mrs. Jackson died before her husband went into 
Judge George Hay of Richmond, Va.; the younger, | the White House. Sne had no children, put Gen. ; 


Maria, became in 1820 the wife of a cousin: Samuel ' Jackson adopted one of her sister’s children, a boy, Ah 


MY A, 


t 


MR ae Wea ee Lay ee yee A 


herited tt e' estate i 
‘mistress of the White House in the Jackson 
nei dstration wiie’s sister, Emily, 


Administration was_ his 
nder  brunett , who had married her cousin, | 
_ Major. J. Donelson. The latter served as pri- 


_-vate secretary to President Jackson. Emily’s four 
children were 
ened as mistress by Mrs. Sarah Yorke Jackson 


of Philadelphia, wife of the President’s adopted 


son. 

Gen. Jackson passed cheese to guests at White 

- House levees. 
There were two White House weddings in Jack- 
son’s Administration, that of M. Pageot of Marti- 
nique, later French Minister to the U. S., and Miss 
 sLewis, daughter of Major Lewis of Nashville; and 
that of a niece of J ackson and Mr. Polk of Tennessee. 
| Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born at 
. Y., and died there of asthma. He 
of Abraham Van Buren and Mary 
widow of a man 
James J. Van Alen was his half- 


to England but. was not confirmed; was elected Vice 
_ President in 1832; 
was Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but 
was defeated. 
~ He was a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her fusband, was of 
Dutch descent and was a blood relative of his 
mother, Mary Hoes and was his classmate at the 
public school at Kinderhook, N. Y. 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807- 
1873, was a West Point graduate, an army officer 
on the western frontier, secretary to his father as 
President, an army officer in the Mexican War, 

and in ‘his later years a, man of leisure at New York 

City. Another son ‘Prince’ Jobn, 1810-1866, a 

lawyer, was elected Attorney General of New York 

State in 1845. He died at sea. 

Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of a planter, 
was 2 cousin of William C. Preston and of Presi- 
dent Madison’s wife. She was mistress of the 
White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

y W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, 
was born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Vas 
4 and died of pneumonia at Washington. He. was 
the third son of Benjamin Harrison, a signer of 

the Declaration ‘of Independence. He graduated 

at Hampden Sidney College and studied medicine. 
Against the advice of his guardian, Robert Morris, 

: he joined the army and went west and fought the 
2 Indians. : 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest ‘erri- 
tory; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the Indian 
Territory; defeated the Indians at Tippecanoe, on 
the Wabash River; in 1812 took command of 
United States troops in the northwest; in 1813 de- 
feated the British in Canada. In 1816 he entered 
i Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio Senate; in 1824 

he entered the United States Senate, resigning to 
be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was defeated 
for President; in 1840 he was elected, and a month 
after his inauguration he died of pneumonia. 
Harrison was an Episcopalian. 
. Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John 
Cleves Symmes, a delegate to the Continental 
| Congress, a soldier in the Revolutionary Army, 
\ and Chief Justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court. 
She was born in Morristown, N. J. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was_a Whig 
in Congress and was the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the twenty-third President. His daughter, Lucy 
1798-1826, born at Richmond, Va., became the wife o 
D. K. Este, a lawyer and judge of Cincinnati. 

Gen. Harrison died a month after his inaugura- 
tion. His wife, who at that time! was an lovalid, 
did not go to the White House with him, but remained 
at her home, North Bend, O. Mrs. Harrison was 
brought up a Methodist. She outlived her husband 
a quarter of a century. The mistress of the xecu- 
tive Mansion during Gen. Harrison’s occupancy 
was Mrs. Jane Findlay Irwin Harrison, wife of the 
President's second son, Coli. W. H. Harrison Jr. 
Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was the wife of John 
Scott Harrison. 

John Tyler, 2 Democrat, second son of Judge 
John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both of English 
ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles City 
County, Va., and died Jan. 17, 1862, of liver trouble 


born at the White House. She was | 


| 


‘White House. 


Richmond ag 
Legislature; ente! 
in 1816, retiring 
tered the Legislat 3 
of William and Mary College; i lected 
Governor of be aed og Bislhd liars on sees 
was elected to the U. S. Senate, was ; |, in 
1836, for Vice President on the State-Rights, Whig 
ticket; resigned fro: e Senate after refusing — 
obey a fecolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 1838 
re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 was 
chosen Vice President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. . ‘ 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to 
the Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 bor- 
der States, at Washington, called after the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling 
the controversy between the North and the South. 
He was President of the gathering. The U. S. 
Senate rejected the convention's proposals. Tyler 
was elected by Virginia to the Confederate Congress, 
but died before it. assembled. 

Tyler. was an_ Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice shrill. He 
was playing ‘knuckles’ with his children at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., when notified, by a messenger who 
had come from Washington by sail boat, of President 
Harrison's sudden death, and he had to borrow 
money to get to the national capital. He was 
a violin player. 

The first Mrs. Tyler was a daughter of Robert 
Christian, a planter of New Kent County, Va. 
She was delicate and died in the White House. 
She was an Episcopalian. ; j 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A. 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
Mrs. Letitia Semple, were the mistresses of the 
The latter was the wife of the 
nephew and adopted son of Judge Semple of Wil- 


pr ies One daughter, Elizabeth, married, 
at the te House, William Waller of Williams- 


burg, Va.; another, Alice, married the Rev. H. M. 
Denison of Wyoming, Pa. 

The second Mrs. Tyler, whom he married at 

New York City. was born on Gardiner’s Island, 
near Easthampton, N. Y., and was 2 member of 
the family that held manoria} rights on that island. 
Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer. 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
_ Mrs. Tyler was 2 Roman Catholic. Her father 
was killed by a cannon explosion on a warship on 
the Potomac, and his body and that of other vic- 
tims—the whole party having been the President's 
guests on a pleasure cruise—were removed to the 
White House. There Miss Gardiner met the 
President and aroused his affection. - 


James K. Poik, a Democrat, was born in Meck- 
lenburg County, N. C., and died of diarrhea at 
Nashville, Tenn. The name originally was Pol- 


all { lock, and the family came from Ireland. His father 
; was Samuel Polk, a farmer and_surveyor, irae his 


mother, Jane Knox, of Iredell County, N. C. 

_ He graduated at the poy ty Bee North Caro- 
lina; practiced law; served in the Legislature and in 
Congress; was elected Governor of North Carolina 
in 1839. He was called the “Napoleon of _ the 
Stump.” He was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
House of Representatives; chosen President in 
1844. He was a Presbyterian, wore his hair long, 
and was democratic and affable. 

Mrs. Polk was a daughter of Joel Childress. a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated in a Moravian school. She abolished 
drink and dancing from White House receptions. 
She was a handsome woman of the Spanish type. 
Having no children, Mrs, Polk, after her husband’s 
death, adopted a nieoe. 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth im descent from 
an English immigrant of 1688. was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died of indigestion at the White 
House. His father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an 
American officer in the Revolution. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida. in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; he defeated 
the Mexicans at. the Rio Grande border of Texas, 


and, with Gen. Winfield Scott, was a hero of the - 


Mexican War; was elected President in 1848. He 
was a cotton planter and had a large landed estate 
in Louisiana. He was buried at Springfield, near 
Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, 
a planter of Calvert County, Md. Her younger 
daughter, Elizabeth (‘‘Betty’’?) Taylor, wife of 


ter King Edwar - 
ane ‘in the Buches a Wes 


me in the United States having 
been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, Mass. | Millard's 
father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer log-cabin settler 
in Cayuga County, N. Y. Millard served appren- 
ticeship as a wool carder, and then became a lawyer, 
at Butfalo. He served in the Legislature and in 
Congress, was State Comptroller, and in 1848. was 
elected Vice President and succeeded to the Presi- 
dency on Gen. Taylor’s death, July 9, 1850. 

The letters to President Fillmore were found 
in 1914 jn an attic of his lawyer’s in Buffalo. These 
papers are now in the Buffalo Historical Society; 
there are seventy volumes, and a list of the letters 
in these volumes is now being prepared for the 
Library of Congress with the view to photostat 
such of the letters as have historical importance. 
A collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. _Ex-President Fillmore passed his last 
years at Buffalo, dying thereof old age, and was 
buried no i horess Lawn Cemetery, Buffalo, He 
was a arian. : 

j successful campaign for re-election to the U. S 
Bap Meehan da hore eS Senate; in 1860 was elected Prestdent; re-elected 
Stillwater, Saratoga County, N. Y¥. She taught | 12 1864; was shot Friday, April 14, 1865, at Ford's 
school in Cayuga County, N. Y., in a backwoods | Theatre, Washington, by John Wilkes Booth, an 
district, and continued to teach after Fillmore | 2¢tor, and died the next day. The assassin was 
married her. Owing to Mrs, Fillmore's health, her aBOe te RO AD eatinek ee a oars 

id 7 ie y 7 oe ? ’ /. Ol 
Gaucher, Ales Mary Abigail, was the White House buried at Springfield, IL ca 
Lincoln's estate, as administered by U..S. Supreme i 
Court Justice David Davis, amounted to $110,295. _ 
mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 a year and 


The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married 
at Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Caroline Carmichael, a daughter of Charles Car- 


invested in Government securities. ‘The property roi 
michael and Temperance Blachley of Morristown, é . ie 
N. J., and widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a promi- Bona. Bape gar and the two ; 


nent merchant of Albany. 
Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, born on Friday, There were coincidences in the lives of Abraham 


iS 

; spat Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. Both were born in 
HEht at Hillsboroush” W°gyon EHiday, first saw the | Kentucky; Lincoln in 1808, Davis in 1808 Both % 
hight at, Hillsborough, N.H., and died of stomach removed ees their native State i childhood, Lin- & 
; 


trouble at Coneord, N. H. He was a son of Ben- 

jamin Pierce, farmer and officer in the Revolution- mn te the N ornweate pas eo Sorted 
ary Amy. He, sraduated at powdora College_it' | sSecond Lieutenant of Regulars in the Black Hawk 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire War of 1832. They began their political careers 
Legislature, in the United States House of Ly Te the same year, 1844, Lincoln being a Presidential 
sentatives, and in the U.S. Senate, resigning in 1842 Elector for Clay, and Davis for Polk. They were 
to resume his profession; was an officer, in 1847, elected to Congress about the same time, 1845 
in the war in Mexico; was elected President in 1852. and 1846. They were called to preside over their 
Weitere hae Beare bh al ana | TesPective Governments the Py ci rian and within 
Bas a ietaile oreten Ee ee ee “Episcopalian. aioe days, Davis. Feb. 8, 1861; Lincoln, March 4, 
He left an estate valued at $72, 


Mrs. Lincoln was born at Lexington, Ky., was — 


Mrs, Pierce was born at Hampton, N. H., was By ton / 
a daughter of the Rev. Jesse Appleton, President | # daughter of Robert S. Todd, a pioneer settler, , 
of Bowdoin College. Of the children of the Pierces, ang i Sets of the son of Gov. Ninian Edwards Of rae 


two sons died in early youth and the youngest, 
Benjamin, thirteen years old, was killed, Jan. 6, 
1853, in a lS pectdent ey ements, es 
0 ar Y ‘Oo months ; 
Be er orae feueumaen Wyn O Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at Harvard, served in- 
James Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Demo- | the Civil War, was Secretary of War in the Garfield ‘. 
crat, of Scotch descent, was born near Mercers- | Cabinet, then Minister to Great Britain, and later Ja 
burg, Pa., and died of Theumatic gout, at Lancaster, pene to and President of the Pullman Palace 
Pa. He sefved as a volunteer in the defense o - . tae 
Baltimore, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dick-| Robert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July ‘ 
inson College; practiced law; served in the Penn- | 26, 1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. Wee 
sylvania Legislature; was elected in 1820 to the | He had turned over to the U. S. Government fi 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned | more than 10,000 letters to and from Abraham. ‘ 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed him | Lincoln, also drafts of state papers, pamphlets, \ » 
Minister to Russia; was elected in 1824 to the U. 8S. | and newspaper clippings—all to be kept sealed : 
Senate, where he stayed till 1845, when he became | at the Library of Congress until twenty-one years 
Secretary of State under President Polk. Im 1849 | after the donor's death. 
he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate near It is said of Mrs. Lincoln that she had from girl- 
Lancaster; in 1853 was Minister to England; in nage we Sian to ae a deey hae iS yee 
5 i by- | Te! an offer of marriage from Senator Mt) io 
aaee ye was elected President. He was a Presby- ihe Dou las. As mistress of the bite pose eee en. 
e Buchanan papers are mainly with che Penn- | was © opportunity for formal receptions or fo! 
conan Historical Psoclety: but * the Library of | indulgence jn her fondness of society, owing to the 
Congress has important sections, such as his letters | Clvil War, The Executive Mansion was almost — 
to Harriet Lane Johnston, constantly the scene of war councils. i 
President Buchanan was a bachelor. The mis- Andrew Johnson, a Democrat, whose father 
tress of the White House in his Administration was perithed in rescuing a man from drowning, was - 
his sister Jane's daughter, Harriet Lane, whose | born at Raleigh, N. C., and died of aralysis near 
father, Elliott T. Lane, came from an old Virginia | Carter's Station, Tenn., and was buried at. Green- 
family and had grown wealthy as a transcontinental | ville, Tenn. He was apprenticed, at 10 Hears to 
trader. He lived at pie Pao al X Pa, a tailor and worked as a journeyman tailor. He 
Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet eyes, had | married Eliza McArdle, who taught him to write: 
been. educated at a Roman Catholic school at | was elected an Alderman and in 1830 Mayor of 
Georgetown; later in life she became an Episcopalian, | Greenville, Tenn.; in 1855 entered the Legislature: 
Her mother died when she was seven, her father | in 1843 was elected to the House of Representatives 
when she was nine. Thereafter she made her home! as an anti-U. 8. Bank Democrat. and served till 


Of the LincoIn children, William Wallace died 
in 1862, and Thomas (‘Tad’) in 1871. Another 
son, Robert Todd Lincoln, born at Springfield, 


in 1857 the U. 8. rie 
ng. y ater te on man; was appointed by _ ident. 
“Line tn, in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 was elected Vice President when Lincoln | 
was re-elected; was impeached by the House of 
> Hemiesenta ives for having removed without the 
- Senate’s consent E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and: on other charges. Johnson was tried by the 
U.S. Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
tal; but as two-thirds vote ‘was necessary for 
Enice sled impeachment ea ieieheh 6s eahate (1853); : 
Be ee, Hue cietae ti Ean P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864- 
from Tennessee. Johnson, bitter at his failure | 7¢ ’ A tort). a 
Beerrigninnion, refused to ride with Gen. Grant 7 y (1867); Scott R. (1871); Manning Ey 
to the latter’s inauguration and remained at the 
White House. He was a stocky man of medium_ 


) 

In June, 1878, a White House wedding united 
Gen. Russell Hastings to his second wife, Emily 
Platt, niece of President Hayes and daughter of 
William A, Platt of Columbus, O. Gen. Hastings: 
was a Civil War soldier born in Massachusetts in. 
1835. His first wife was Adele Humphreys of Michi- 
gan, by whom he had @ son, Clive Hastings. By 
tae White House bride he had three children. Russell 
Platt Hastings, Lucy Webb Hastings, and Fannie 
Hastings. 

James A. Garfield, a Republican, born at 
Orange, O., died at Elberon, N. J., from assassin 
ys 27 persia Beas ex = b ekindlebaciett es fe AakeeiA oe 
_ Greeneville, Tenn. By Stover she had three children. | eld, an longus: uritan, who, in , Wi ie 
lysses S. Grant, of Scotch descents the piozeer | Of the founders reed ie fea ME a aie 
America being Matthew Grant, who settled in bed ra ee PGR uELiG Hares A wahaia (Gabtiela 
1630 at Dorchester, Mass., was born at Point Pleas- | “Tenen Ainguenot. Siege 1830 
ant, O., and died of cancer on Mt. McGregor, near io ahGaOen ee ae who pioneered in 

fhudecr at Ni ww York City. eat tf Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
‘ He was the oldest of the six children of Jesse R. | ‘id carpentry; was baptized in youth a Campbellite 
rant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson, and was | i2to the fold of “The Disciples,” graduated at 
baptized as Hirath Ulysses Grant. He worked as a | Williams College; taught school at Hiram, O.; ess 
boy on his father’s farm; graduated in 1843 at the pope Ago beet in ee Pikes ee Me one 
U. S\ Military Academy; served as an officer under | Rist? Senate. served asf Os cone 
Gen. Zachary Taylor, 1845-48 in the war with _War; resigned from the army in 3 to 
Mexico; resigned in 1854, after service in the West, | eat in the United States House of Representatives, 
from the army, and was a farmer and real estate and served until 1880, when he was elected to the 
dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his father's | United States Senate. While in the Sy he wae 
hardware and leather store at Galena, Ill. E epee yee Baie OVE are Si; a e Seah 
/ At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled yolun- | Raitrosd in Ganenss, This he denied. 
teers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 21st T aa : 3 nd 

' Tilinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after Pen cake cn He praetor athe nibs 
his capture of Ft.’ Donelson, he was made a Major | fatait ny OA pale ys : Rein 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the atally shot at-the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 


j = ; depot, Washington, by Charles Jules Guiteau. 
battle of Chattanooga Nov.’ 24-25, 1863; in 1864 arti 3 
he was made Lieutenant-General: forced Lee's ; G2tfield was buried at Cleveland, O. Guiteau was 


Fi it icted of murder and was hanged at the jail at 
surrender at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in Washinaton Tune 30: 1882. °° 
fo Soparess commissioned him General of the ; Garfield was burly gud strong. He was remarked 
Seta cass io , ‘or bright zreen “‘zander’’ eyes. 
a Gen. Grant was elected President in 1868, by the The Garfield papers are at Mentor, O. 
_ + Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, Reels 5 
-_ but ‘in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was |, Mrs. Garfield’s father was Zeb Rudolph, a 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in | f@tmer at Garrettsville, O. She and Garfield 
- 1877-1879 made a tour of the world and in 1880 | Were schoolmates, and when she became his wife 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his | 2€ was President of the Eclectic Institute af Hiram, 
Republican friends failed to renominate him for the | O- -Her mother was a daughter of Eiijan Mason 
Presidency, ‘after 36 ballots; in \884 he lost his for- | Of Lebanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
tune in the failure of Grant & Ward, New York, | Nathaniel Greene. 
bankers, but recouped it by writing his memoirs. Of the Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
-He was a. Methodist. came President of Williams College; James R., 
; Mrs. Grant was a daughter of Judge Frederick | !@wyet, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose- 
Dent of St, Louis, a son of a Revolutionary officer, | Velt; Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell; 
The Grants had four children—Frederick Dent, | Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 
Ulysses’ jr., Jesse anc Nellie. The last. named | Chester A. Arthur, a Whiz, then a Republican, 
i became the wife of Algernon Sartoris of London. | who became President when Garileld died, was born 
Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Point graduate | at Fairfield, Vt., and died at New York City. He 
and soldier, was Minister to Austria in the Benj. | was a son of the Rev. William Arthur and Malvina 
Harrison Administration, a New York City Pclice | Stone, of an old New Hampshire family. m 
| Commissioner, a general officer in the war with He graduated at Union College; taught school at 
f Spain. Pownali, Vt.; studied law in New York City, helped: 
Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were married | orgauize in 1861 the New York State Militia, and 
at the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother | when the Civil War began he was appointed Quarter- 
was a sister of the actress Fannie Kemble. In} master General, and equipped State troops for 
_ 1912 Mrs. Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife | service at the front; in 1871 was appointed Collector 
( of Frank H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant | of the Port of New York and served until 1878, 
Postmaster General in Cleveland's Administration, | when President Hayes renoved. him for pelitical 
Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whiz ani then a Repub- | Teasons. in 18380 as delegate. at large frem New 
lican, was born, a posthumous child, on a Friday at | York State he was a leader in the figat at the Repub- 
Delaware, O., and died of heart disease at Fremont, lican National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
O, His mother was Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, | third term, and in the interests of harmony was 
Conn. He graduated at Kenyon College, studied | Put on the ticket for Vice President, 
law at. Harvard, and bezan to practice at Fre nont; Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
was City Solicitor of Cincinnati; served as a Union | His death was due,to apoplexy. He was buried at 
General in the Civil,War; served in the House of | Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 
Representatives, 1865-1867; was elected Governor of Mrs. Arthur, who died before her husband be- 
Ohio, in 1867 and was re-elected; defeated for Con- | came President, was a Virginian from Fredericks- 
gress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 1876 | burg, and was a daughter of Commander William 
_ was the Republican candidate for President. The | Lewis Herndon of the Navy, who, in 1851, explored 
votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida being | the Amazon River. The Arthurs had three children, 
in dispute, Congress appointed an Electoral Com-| W. L, H, Arthur, who died in infancy, Chester 
mission of 5 Senators, 5 Representatives and 5 | Alan Arthur Jr., born 1865, and Ellen Herndon 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court, who, | Arthur, born 1871, who became the wile of Cnarles 
! by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these States | Pinkerton. ees 
h) in favor of Gen. Hayes and he was seated. The mistress of the White House in Artbur’s 
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after the Rev. ptephen: Grover,-his father’s predeces- 
sor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen” while a 
lad at Fayetteville, N. 
moved. 


his father dying when 16; he taught, with an older 
brother at the New York City Institution for the 
Blind; he made up a herd book for his uncle, Lewis 
' F, Allen, a stock breeder at Black Rock, near Buffalo; 
studied Jaw at Buffalo and was admitted to the bar 
in 1859; in 1863 became Assistant District Attorney 
of Erie County; defeated for District Attorney in 
1865, but was elected Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 was 
elected Mayor of Buffalo; in 1882 was elected Gover- 
bor of New York; in 1884 he was elected President; 
defeated in 1888; re-elected President in 1892. 

After leaving the White House he settled at 
Princeton, N. J. On the ‘change of control of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York he 
‘Was made a trustee. He was fond of hunting and 
fishing. : 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland at Buffalo. Her mother 
was Emma C. Harmon. She married the President 
at the White House and their second daughter 
was born there in 1893. Before the marriage, the 
mistress of the Executive Mansion was the Presi- 
dent's youngest sister, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 

President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 
Grover. Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, 
Thomas Jex Preston jr., Professor of Archaeology 
at Princeton University. ‘ 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., and died of, pneumonia, at Indian- 
apolis. He was descended from the Virginia 
Harrisons. He was the third son. of John Scott 
Harrison, a son of President William Henry Harrison. 
By some, the Harrison lineage is traced to Poca- 
hontas. Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth F. 


rwin, 

_He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; graduated 
at Miami University; was admitted to practice law 
in 1853 at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 as reporter 
of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised volunteers and 
served as a Union General in the Civil War; defeated 
for Governor in 1876; in 1879 a member of the 
Mississippi River Commission; in 1881 elected from 
Indiana to the United States Senate; in 1883 was 
elected President; in 1892 was renominated ‘but was 
defeated. _ : 

Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian Church 
at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy, astute, un- 
sociable, with small. bright, sharp eyes. His estate 
was estimated at $375,000. 

The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Ox- 
ford, O., and died in the White House, was a 
daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami Uni- 
versity, later President of Oxford Seminary. She 
was a musician and painter, a Presbyterian Sunday 
school teacher, and was the first President-General 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Mrs, Harrison's son, Russell B., mining éngineer 
and journalist, is a Lafayette graduate. . Her 
daughter,. Mary, married James R. McKee an 
Indianapolis merchant. : 

The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Har- 
rison, and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a 
lawyer, who died at sea. She had spent two years 
at the White House during her aunt’s life. The 
ex-President married her at New York City. By 
the second wife Mr. Harrison had one child, Eliza- 
beth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921, when she 
was a lawyer, she married James Blaine Walker 
jr., a great-nephew of James G. Blaice, The 
children of the first wife fought the second wife in 
' court over a division of the Harrison estate. 

William McKinley, a Republican, was born at 
ies sna and died at Buffalo, N. He was of 

8! 
iene ta roland: “hous before settling? in York 
County, Pa. His father was William McKinley, 
operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, O., his mother 
was Mie Allison, of Scotch lineage, whose family 
had settled in Westmoreland County, Pa. 
McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He 
quit Allegheny. College to make a living, and taught 


school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil 
War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- °: 


Y., whither his family had 
Cleveland clerked in a store at Clinton, N. Y¥.;_ 


Scotch descent, his ancestors having lived | 
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The McKinley papers are in 
George B. Cortelyou at New Yo 
Mrs. McKinley was a daughter of James Asb 
Saxton and Catherine DeWalt. She was educated 
in private schools, spent some time in Europe and 
was cashier in her father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, 
when she married. Their two children, Katie sand 
Ida, died im early childhood. A nervous ailmen' 
| then made her an invalid for the rest of her lif 
She was, nevertheless, the mistress of the White 
House, accompanied her husband everywhere, and 
was with him at Buffalo when he was assassinated 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican, of Holi 
descent, was born at New York City and died. 
sleep of heart trouble at Oyster Bay, N. Y. He w. 
son of Theodore Roosevelt. His grandfather ? 
plored the Ohio and Mississippi on the first steam- 
boat that navigated them. Theodore’s mother, 
Martha Bullock, of Roswell, Ga., was descended 
from Georgia's first Governor, Archibald Bullo 
Rooseyelt graduated at Harvard, traveled i ’ 
Europe; served 1882-1884 in the New York State 
Assembly; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch: 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New 
York City in 1886; was Police epramissloners was a 
member of the National Civil Service Commission; 
; 1897-1898 Assistant Secretary of the Navy, resigning 
, to organize, with Surgeon Leonard Wood, ist i 5) 
' Cavalry (Rooseyelt’s. Rough. Riders), which served 
‘In Cuba in the Spanish American War, and of which 
he became Colonel; elected Governor of New York 
1898; elected Vice President in 1900 and became 
President in 1901 on MceKinley’s assassination: 
elected President in 1904; hunted in East Africa in’ 
1909-1910; defeated for President on the Progressive 
(Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited and. explored 
South, America, 1913-1914. el j 
Roosevelt was a’ voluminous author, and fond of 
pibletios. He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
n 
He was shot and wounded at Milwaukee, Oct, 14, 
1912, by a crank. He belonged to the Reformed 
Dutch Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
f The first Mrs. Roosevelt was Alice Hathaway 
Lee, daughter of George Cabot. Lee of Boston; 
‘she died in- 1884. Her only child was Alice Lee 
oosevelt, who, in 1906. at the White House, mar- 


the possession of 
tk City. cae 


ried Nicholas Longworth, a Cincinnati lawyer and S/ 

landowner and a pepublionn Representative in’ ots 

Congress. <A child, Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. ; 
The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 7 


in 1886 at London, was Edith Kermit Carow, daugh- 
ter of Charles Carow of New York City. By this 
union there were five children—Theodore jr. 
Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), Archi- 
bald Bullock, and Quentin. The last, an aviator 
in Europe in the World War, was killed in action 
and was buried where he fell. Theodore, who 
served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World War, 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under Harding 
and held over under Coolidge. Kermit and Archie 
also served in the war. i 
William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati, the 
son of Alphonso Taft and the latter’s second wife, 
Louisa Maria Torrey, and he is a brother of Henry 
W. and Horace D. Taft, and a half-brother of Charles 
P. Taft, the latter's mother being Fannie Phelps, of —. ‘ 
Vermont. Alphonso Taft. was Attorney General in 
Hayes Cabinet. De 
W. H. Taft graduated in 1878 at Yale, and in se 
1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
Bar in 1880; was a Jaw reporter on Cincinnati dailies; No 
Assistant, Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1883; Assistant vs 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887-1890; United States Solicitor General, 
1890-1892; United States Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; 
professor at the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900; 
President of the United States Philippine Com- bs 
mission, 1900-1901; Civil Governor of the Philippines, ie 
1901-1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope a) 
Leo XIII. the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
to Cuba, Panama, and the Philippines. : 
He was elected President in 1908; defeated for ; 


to his widow. 


Taft 2d, both of whom are married. 

Mrs. Taft had a nervous breakdown in 1909 
and the mistress of the White House for a time was 
‘her sister, Mrs. Louis More, wife of a professor at 
the University of Cincinnati. She is an Episco- 
-palian. She instituted 5 o’clock teas at the White 
1 She has blue-gray eyes and a contralto 
ce, a broad forehead and brown hair. 

_.. Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Staunton, Va,, and died of heart disease, at Wash- 
ington. He was a son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev, Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and Janet Woodrow, 
_ daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian Minister; and a 
ra of James Wilson, a Presbyterian, of Ulster, 
reland, who settled at Philadelphia in 1807 and 
became a printer, marrying, in 1808, a girl, also an 
Ulster Presbyterian, who had come across the 
Atlantic in the same ship with him. The Wilson 
ancestry was Scotch-Irish on both sides. 

~ Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia in 1881; 


and took his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins in 1886. 


He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882-1883; taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr College, 
1885-1888 and at Wesleyan University, 1888-1890; 
professor of jurisprudence, and political economy at 
Princeton University, 1890-1902. 
Pee) git he was chosem President of Princeton 
University and served until Oct. 1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912: 
re-elected in 1916. He helped draft a treaty of peace 
with Germany, at. Paris, in 1919, welding in it the 
covenant of the League of Nations. The treaty 
was accepted by Japan and the Allies in Europe, but 
_ was rejected by the United States Senate. In cam- 
paigning in the West to arouse public sentiment for 
' the treaty, the President became partly paralyzed 
by apoplexy and thereafter was an invalid. He was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919. Wilson 
was a Presbyterian. He was entombed at the P. E. 
Cathedral, Washington. 
By his will, his daughter, Miss Margaret, Inherited 
an annuity of $2,500, and the rest of the estate went 
Its total value was estimated to be 
over $600,000. 


The first Mrs. 
of Rome, Ga., was a sister of Prof. Stockton Axson 
of Princeton University and a daughter of the 


Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson 


Rev, 8. E. Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She was 
aided, as mistress of the White House, by her three 
children, Margaret W., Eleanor R., who there 
became the second wife of William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson; and Jessie 
W., who also there married Francis B. Sayre, pro- 
fessor of law, Harvard. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania family that has large coal and rail- 
road properties. The first Mrs. Wilson died at 
the White House. 

The ‘second Mrs. Wilson was Edith Bolling 
of Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler. She is one of three sisters, in- 
herited a fortune from her first husband and was 
mistress of the White House during the last of the 
first and all of the second Wilson Administration, 
accompanied him. to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference and was his companion in ail of his travels 
in Europe and the United States. She was with 
him when he was stricken in the West. 
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He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; was 
Lieutenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the United States Senate 
in 1915; elected United States President in 1920. 

The Limitation of Armament Conference was held 
under his invitation, at Washington, beginning on 
Nov. 11, 1921. 

Harding was tall and leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier. He was a Baptist. He was buried 
at Marion, O. 
His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was officially . 
appraised at $486,566. Personal property and chat- 
tels were appraised at $4,:54.83, money $34,895.90, 
securities $400,794:91, and real estate at $46,720. 

Securities listed in the report were three blocks of 
United States gold bonds of $64,000, $30,000 and 
$6,000. . United States Liberty bonds, two blocks of 
$42,000 and $40,250; Federal Land Bank bonds to 
the value of $10,000; United States Treasury cer- 
tificates. of $92,250, and United States Treasury 
notes, three blocks, $15,000, $52,000 and $5,000. 
eee carried by the late President totaled 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, was a daughter of 
Amos O. Kling, a Marion, Ohio, hardware merchant 
and later a banker. Her family were Mennonites. 
Mrs. Harding's first hisband was Henry De Woife, 
by whom she had a son, Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. 
The couple were separated by a divorce decree 
and the Ohio Court restored her maiden name. 
De Wolfe died in Colorado of tuberculosis after 
having been aided by Harding in establishing him- 
self in the newspaper business. De Wolfe's children 
were given legacies in the Harding will. 

Mrs. Harding died at Marion, Nov. 21, 1924. 
Almost all of her estate, estimated at over $500,000, 
was left in trust to the De Wolfe children, Jeanne 
and George N.. : i 

The cornerstone of the Harding memorial tomb, 
at Marion, was laid May 30, 1926. 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born in 
Plymouth, Vt., son of Col. John Calvin Coolidge, 
farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 80, at 
Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria J. 
Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came with his 
wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cambridge 
(then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in 1630. 

Caivin Coolidge graduated at Amherst. College, 
1895; admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 
1900-1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northampton, 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915, and President 
of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920, 
elected Vice President in 1920, and became President 
on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. 

Sage os is a Congregationalist. 

Mrs. Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, of Burlington, Vt. 
The Captain was a Democrat and was,a steamboat 
inspector while Grover Cleveland. was President; 
The President's wife was born at Burlington, gradu- 
ated at the University of Vermont in 1902 and 
then taught at the Clarke Institute for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. They had two children, 
John B. Coolidge, born in 1906, now in Amherst 
Colege, and Calvin Coolidge jr, born in 1908, 
who died in Washington, July 7, 1924. Mrs. 
Coolidge is a brunette, active in soclal work, skilled 
1 eocene and needlework. She is a Congregar 

onalist. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The site was selected by President Washington 
and Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant when they laid 
out Washington, 1791; architect, James Hoban of 
Dublin; plans chosen by competition closed July 
15, 1792. Cornerstone Jaid Oct. 13, 1792. First 
occupants — Presidents and Mrs. John Adams, 
November, 1800 Burned by British in 1814. Mr 
Hoban superintended the restoration. First .White 
House appropriation from the U. 8. Treasury, April 
24, 1800, $15,000, for furniture. The first appropria- 
tion for repairs, 315,000, March 3, 1807. Congress 
appropriated $8,137 for enlarging ‘‘the offices west of 
the President’s House,’’ 1819. South portico finished 
1823; cost, $19,000.. East Room finished and fur- 
nished by appropriation made in 1826. North 
Portico added; cost $24,769.25, 1829. . 

The principal apartments in the White House are 


officially designated: the East Room, Red Room, 
Blue Room, Green Room, State Dining Room, 
Family Dining Room, and Usher’s Lobby. 

The dimensions of the White House, in 1840, were 
length or frontage, 170 feet; depth or width, 86 feet. 
The mansion ‘was built, of gray sandstone, which 
was painted white after the fire, hence the name 

the White House.”’ Architect Hoban had modelled _ 
a“ structure after the palace of the Duke of Lein- 
ster. 

The President’s Office Building is: located at the 
West of the White House. It was built and oe- 
cupied in 1902, and was enlarged later. The build- 


ing contains the President’s Room, the Cabinet 
Room, a room for the President’s Secretary, a tele~ 
graph room, a press room, and rooms for the clerical 


force. Bi 


Reng es 


U. 8.—Vice Presidents; Governors: Postmasters. 


VICE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NAME. Birthplace. Yr. ak Place of Death, Yr. 

1jJohn Adams.. -|Quincey, Mass. .2..... 1735) Mass. | 1789} Fed. ..| Quincy,. Mass........ 
2| Thomas Jefferson. -|Shadwell, Va........5 1743) Va... .}1797| Rep...|Mo ticello,. Va....... 26 
3) Aaron Burr......... ewark, AN hese te 1756)N. Y. Staten Island, N. he .| 1836 
George Clinton..... ster Co., N.¥.. 22! 1739)N. Y. Washington, D. C: 12 
5) Elbridge Gerry... .. Marblehead, es pe -| 1744) Mass. Washington, D Go. i }1874 
6| Daniel D. Tompkins | Scarsdale, N. Y...... 1774|N. Y. ..| Staten Tslana, N. 1825 
7|John C. Calhoun... .| Abbeville, S. CG... ..., 1782)/S. C. ..| Washington, D. © 1850 
L Martin Van Buren. Kinderhgok: NY 1782|N. Y. .-| Kinderhook, N. Y 1862 
9| Richard M. Johnson. Louisville, Ky Hite est of 1780) Ky. + . | Frankfort, Ky. 1850 
10) John Tyler. ... 2.20. Greenway, Va........ 1790) Va... xe Richmond, Va. 1862 
11) George M. eee .{ Philadelphia, Panis iy 1792) Pa... A Philadelphia, Pa. 1864 
12| Millard Fillmore... .|Summerhill, N.Y... .|1800|/ N.Y. ..| Buffalo, N. Y.. 1874 
i William R. King. | Sampson. Co., N.C. 111786 Ala. . . .| Dallas .Co., Ala... 853 
John C. Breckinridge Lexington, Ky....... 1821) Ky. | Lexington, Ky. 22.2: 1875 
ib Hannibal Hamlin. ..}|Paris, Me........... 1809} Me ..|Bangor, Me.......... 1891 
16| Andrew Johnson... .| Raleigh, N. OG... 1117! 1808] Tenn -.| Carter Co., Tenn..... 1875 
17| Schuyler ‘Colfax... .. New York ays 28 = 1823] Ind.. -| Mankato, Mata Sinners 5 


| Malone, N.Y...... 5 .]18191N. Y:.11877|Rep..:| Malone, N.'Y.2. 0... 


ue ei | 
N.Y.. 


20) Chester A. Arthur... .| Fairfield, Witenes wd 183 0} 4a -|1886 
21| Thos. A. Hendricks. | Muskingum Cpe Ohio, ee Ind.. . .| Indianapolis, Ind..... 885 
22| Levi P. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N. Y. -| Rhinebeck, N. Y..... 1920 
23) Adlai E. Stevenson. .| Christian Con -| 1835) I... Chicago, Hl... 2200: 914 
24| Garrett’ A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, Ne. Tl 1844| NT: -..| Paterson, N. J....... 1899 
25) Theodore Roosevelt .| New York City, N. Y. 1858] N. Y.. ../Oyster Bay, N. Y 1919 
26) Chas, W. Fairbanks. Di ee Ohio} 1852] Ind... ; TRAD ADOLS, Tad tices 1918 
27| James S..Sherman...| Utica, N. Y.......... 1855] N. ¥.. +) Utica, No. Yacuenes 1912 
28/Thos. R. Marshall...] No. PR Ay Ind..}1854)Ind... 

29) Calvin Coolidge.... . Tee Vt ».|1872 Mass, |1 


3 1865! Ill. 


Charles G. Dawes. . 


COVERNORS OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Term Term 

State Governor. Yrs. | Expires. State. Governor. Yrs. | Expires, 
Ala.....|/Bibb ae MD Sega ae 4 |Jan., 1931||N. H..../W.H. Spaulding, R 2 |Jan., 1929 
Ariz -|Geo. W. P. Hunt, D..... 2 |Jan., 1929||N. J.:... A. Harry Moore, D.. 3 |Jan.; tae 
ALK. John E. Martineau, D 2 |Jan., 1929||N. M....|R. C. Dillon, R.. 2 Jan., 1929 
Cale 2° GC. ©. Young; Rit S 4  |Jan., 1931||N. ¥... .|Alfred E. Smith, 2 |Jan., 1929 
Colas... Wm. H. Adams, D...... 2 |Jan., 1929/|N. C.... Fontes w. McLean, D 4 jJan., 1929 
Conn...|John H. Trumbull, R.. 2. |Jan., 1929]|N. D... Gore, Bese cic 2 |Jan., 1929 
Del, 2:5. Robt. P. Robinson, R... 4 jJan., 1929||Ohio. ... Vie Donahey, 2 Ne e 2 |Jan., 1929 
Ba 20: John W. Martin, D...... 4 |Jan., 1929//Okla..../Henry S. Johnson, D....| 4 |Jan., 1931 
Ga.*....|/L.G. Hardman, POncreels 2. {July, 1929]|/Ore..... I, L. Patterson, Ri... .. 4 |Jan., 1931 
Idaho. ..|H. C. Baldridge, R..,... 2. |Jan., 1929]|/Pa....... John §. Fisher, R. 4 |Jan., 1931 
1 ee Len Small, Ry oe. eee 4 |Jan., 19: R.1.....j/Aram J. Pothier, R. \ 2. |Jan.,.1929 
Inds.) Ed. Jackson, Rew....... 4 jJan., 1929/|S. C.... .|John G. Richards, D....] 2 |Jan.; 1929 
Iowa. John Hamill, R......... 2 |Jan., 1929)|S D..../W. J. Bulow, ie Ss Ree 64 2 |Jan., 1929 
Kan. Ben 8S. Paulen, R........ 2. |Jan., 1929||Tenn .::|Austin Peay, D 7 2 |Jan., 1929 
b 6 a Wm. J. Fielas, D........] 4. |Jan., 1928]|Tex...... Dan Moody, D......... 2 |Jan., 1929 
La. .|Oramel H. Simpson, Dicsfout May, 1928|/Utah... .|George H. Dern D...... 4 |Jan., 1929 
Me.... .|Ralph O. Brewster, as .--| 2. jJan., 19: Ve ose John Ky. Weeks, R....... 2 |Jan.. 1929 
MGFaasr Albert E. Ritchie, D..... 4 jJan., 1931]/Va...... Harry Flood Byrd, D. 4 {Feb., 1930 
Mass... ./Alvin T. Fuller, R....... 2  |Jan., 1929]|Wash Reland H. Hartley, R. 4 |Jan., 1929 
Mich....|Fred W. Green, R....... 2  |Jan., 1929||W. Va...|Howard M. Gore, R 4 |Mar.,1929 
Minn.. ./Thev. Christenson, R:...| 2 jJan., 1929]}Wis..... Fred R. Zimmerman, R..| 2 Jan., 1929 
Miss. ...|Harry L. Whitfield, D:.:| 4 [Jan , 1928])/ Wyo. Frank C. Emerson, R 4 |Jan.. 1931 
Mo...../Sam A. Baker, R........ 4 |Jan., 1929||/Alaska..|Geo. Alexander Parks, R. 4 |June, 1929 
Mont. ..|J. E. Erickson, D.. 4 |Jan., 1929||Hawaii..|W. R. Farrington, R. 4 |June, 1929 
Neb... .|Adam McMullen, 1a sel ieee (OaNs, LAZO) TPs te. es Oo nee Wood, Re lindeti|eee esac 
Nev.....'Frederick B. Balzar, R../! 4 'Jan., 1931'P. Ro. 2: HN M.' Towner, R....... indef.!..... exe 


* Clifford Walker (D), Governor until July 2, 1927. 


POSTMASTERS OF PRINCIPAL U. S. CITIES, AS OF NOV. 1, 1926, 


Date of Date of 

Post Office. Postmaster. Appointment. Post Office. Postmaster. Appointment. 
Akron, Ohio....... Chas. N. Sparks. .}Dec. 17, 1925||Minneapolis, Minn.|/Arch. Coleman. . Aug. 24, 1922 
Albany, N. Y....5. P. 8. Kling...... July 19, 1922'|| Nashville, Tenn... .|W. J. O'Callaghan April 22° 1924 
Atlanta, Ga......: Edwin K. Large. .|May 17, 1926||Newark, N. J...... Frank J. Bock. . .; Dec. 21; 1925 
Baltimore, Md... ./B. F. Woelper jr..|Jan. 13, 1926|| New Haven, Conn .|C. W. Birely..... July 3, 1926 
Boston, wee Scots R. M. Baker..... April 28, 1924|| New Orleans, La...|W. L.S. Se Jan. 22, 1925 
Brooklyn, N. Y....)A. B. W. Firmin..|Feb. 15, 1924||New York, N. Y... apts J. Kiely. ...|Jan. 22, 1925 
Buffalo, N. Aer tae R. W. a ete Dec. 21, 1925||Omaha, Neb...... . Ringer... .: Feb. 23, 1926 
Camden, N..J...... Chas. H. Ellis... .|Mar. 22, 1926 Philadelphia, sa ‘Gen E. Kemp. ..|Feb. 23, 1926 
Charleston, S, C...|E. H. Jennings... |July 1922 || Pittsburgh Pa... 1G. W. Gosser. ...|Dec. 21, 1925 
Chicago, Tl. ...... A. C, Lueder...../Feb. 1, 1924}|Portland, Ore,....|John M. Jones...|Jan. 8, 1926 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..|A: L. Penymer June 14, 1926 Reading, Pa.. H. H. Hammer Sept. 11, 1922 
Cleveland, Ohio... .|H. rs ‘aylor..... Feb, 9, 1923||Richmond, Valle: J. W. Stewart Dec. 19, 1922 
Columbus, Ohio. . .|F. H, Tibbetts: ‘|Mar. 3, 1923|) Rochester, N. Y....|/John B. Mullan. .|Mar. 11, 1926 
Dayton, Ohio..... L: GC, Weimer... .|Mar 3, 1923 ;|St. Louis, "Mo.....|Louis Alt........ June 22, 1926 
Denver, Col....... Frank L. Dodge. .|Mar, 22, 1926||St. Paul, Minn. : : :|Charles J. Moos-. Jan. 21, 1926 
Detroit, Mich..... Chas. C, Kellogg..|Feb. 28, 1925||San Francisco, Cal :|J. B. Power... ... May 26, 1926 
Fall River, Mass . de Tonnancour| Mar. 3, 1923 ||Seranton, Pa...... M. W. Lowry... .|/Aug. 23, 1922 
Gr. Rapids, Mich. -|Robert G. Hill. ..|Jan 8, 1924||Seattle, Wash.....|/C. M. Barkinc: .../Jan, 7, 1924 
Indianapolis, Ind. .|Robt. H. Bryson..|Jan. 18, 1922 ||Syracuse, N. ¥.....|James McLusky. .|April 20, 1926 
Jersey City, ..|J. Rotherham....|/Mar. 2, 1923||Toledo, Ohio. ..... W. T. Huntsman: |Dec. 20, 1924 
Kansas City, Mo..|Wm. E. Morton. .|Jan 17, 1925||Trenton, N. J...... Chas. H. Updike .| Aug. 12, 1922 
pouer BEY einai Li. B. Petty.2 i... Mar. 11, 1926||Troy, N. Y........ D. Derrick -(act.) .|July 1, 1926 
nD, Mass....... H. 8, Cummings..|Mar. 2, 1926||Washington, D. C..|W. M. Mooney...|/Jan.. 7, 1924 
ry being Tenn.... Rolomon Pa -|Mar. 29, 1922 || Wilmington, Del...|L. W. Hickman. .|Jan. 30, 1923 
Milwaukee, Wis.. .'P. F. Piasecki....'Feb. 13, 1923'!Worcester, Mass...'J. F, Healy...... Feb. 14, 1923 


United States ‘Cabinet ‘Officers, 1789-1 926. 


QAQ si 
JUSTICES QF THE, oH NITRA STAT Ese SUPREME GouRT. 
ef Justices are in ital 
SERV: i: j 5 SERVICE. ; 
NAME. i E = NAME, SS g 
Term. ;Yrs} @ | A Term. jYrs} 

WARPAU IN = Xnce vceiee eee 1789-1795| 6|1745}1829||David Davis, Ill........-. 1862-1877 are 1815] 1886 
Jon That Oe 1789-1791} 2 1738 1800||Stephen J. Field, Gales eg 863-1897] 34/1816/1899 
William Cushing, Mass 1789-1810 2 1783)1810|| Salmon P. Chase, Ohio... . {1864-1873} 9 teas 1873 

ames Wilson, Pa.......-- 1789-1798} | 9}1742|1798|| William Strong, Pa . |1870-1880} 10}1 1895 
John Blair, Va... 2... ose 1789-1796} 7|173211800 aon P. = diey, Nei 870-1892} 22 igs3 1383 
Robert H. ere, Md... }|1789-1790) 1/1745|1790 Ent ING Jano Fane 872-18: 

James Iredell, Ci, BUTS 1790-179: 1751)1799 wo ean. Waite, Ohio. » . 

Thomas Johnson, Mad... es. 1791-179. 1732|1819||John M. Harlan, Ky.. 

William PRreTaOn. N. J....|17938-1866] 13]1745|1806|| William BR. Woods, Gas... 71824 
John Rutledge, 8. oe 1795-1795}. . .}1739]1800||Stanley Matthews, Ohio. .; 8|1824l1 
Samuel Chase, Ma. 1796-181i| 15|1741|1811||Horace Gray, Mass. ...... i 21/182 

Oliver Elsworth, Con . 1796-1800] —4/1745|1807||Samuel lacoptond, N. ¥. .|1882-1898] 1111820]1893 
Bushrod BAD RE, . |1798-1829} 31 ieee 1829||Lucius Q..C. Lamar, Miss. ABE 5}1825]1893 
Alfred Moore, N, ©.. 1799-1804) —5}1755|1810)| Men Ww. Fuller, Ti. 883-1910] 22)1833}1910 
John Marshall, Va....-- . 11801-1835] 34}1755|1835||David J. Brewer, Kan..... 889=1910| 2111837/1910 
William Johnson, 8. C, ...|1804-18 30|1771|1834!|Henry B. Brown, Mich.. 890-1906| 16}1836]1913 
Brock. Livingston, N. Y...|1805-1828| 17|1757|1823||George Shiras jr., Pa.... ..|1892-1903 11/1832}1924 
Thomas Todd, Ky........ 1807-1825] 19|1765|1826 Howell ‘en Jaekson, Tenn... |1893-1895| 2(1832/1895 
Fescd he Story, Mass.~..... 811-1845] 34|1779|1845||Edward D. White, La..... 894-1910| 16|1845}1921 
Gabriel Duval, 4811-1836] 25/1752!1844||Rufus W. Perkin! Wo. tape reee 14}1838!1190S 
Smith Them peor: ¥ 1823-1843] 20|1767\1843||Joseph MeKenna, Cal... rt eee 2711848}1926 
Robert Trimble, Ky, ....- 1826-1828 z 1777|1828||Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. . (19 ss. (184i). . 
John MeLean, O. . 1826-1861] 32}1785|1851|| William R. Day, Ohio. . 10a. 1922] 19]1s49]i 
Henry Baldwin, Pa > |1830-18:; 14}1779/1 William H. Moody, Mass. . 1906=1910| 4)1853]}1917 

ames M. Wayne, Ga, . iy een 4} 32|1790)1867||Horace H. Lurton, renee -11909=1914| 5)1844)1914 
Roger B. Taney, Ma 183) nee 28/1777|1864||Charles B. Hughes, N. ¥ pits 1916 ieee aS 
Philip P. Barbour, Va. . |1836-1841} _5|1783|1841|| Willis Van Devanter, Wyo.{1910—....|... 1859} . 

John Catron, Tenn, ,. . 11837-1865) 28]1786)1865||Joseph R. Lamar, oe By ae 1aiociaié 6}1857/1916 

‘obn Mc. niey, Ala. . - |1837-18, 15}1780}1852||Hdward D. Wie ae ras .|1910-1921| 21) 1845) 1921 
Peter Y, Daniel, Va.,... ..]1841-1860} 19]1785|1850 Maven Pitney, N. J.. 1912-1922) 12 sees beg 
pd seem, “a a Nea prea 1 | 1738 reniiy oe als gb ant a ia 1p eae kecaes EAE 

vi Woodbury, N.H, = randeis, Mass. « =i. |- 
Robert C. Grier, Pa. a8 2 1h 1870||John H, Clarke, Ohio. ....|1916-1922 1857 
Benj. kour BAL atx 1851- ad 6}1809]1874 youn aft, Conn... laeae 82 


la... ¢ jLSk 
Mee. i... 1858-1881] 23}1803;1881|)Pieree Butler, Minn 
Noah Swayne, Ohio... , .}1861-1881| 20}1804)1884)|Edward T. Sanford, Tena. 
Samuel FF. Miller, Towa. . 11862-1890 28 181611890||Barlan F. Stone, N. Y.. 


(1858-1861) 8|1811|1889||George Sutherland, Utah. . 


"SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


NAME. State.) Time. |; NAMB. State.) Time. WN. State. 
F,A.Myhlenburg|Pa.. ace ete And. Stephenson ,|Va. . reed -1834||Schuyler Colfax ..|Ind. 
J, Trumbell..... Ot... {1291-1793 ak Bell... 2... Tenn.|1834-1835]|James G. ees we 
A. Mublenburg|Pa. -.|1793-1795 James K. Polk... /Tenn.|1835-1839|| Michael ©, Kerr. |Ind. . 
onathan Dayton|N. J.,J1795-1799] RR. T. Hunter.|Va. .:/1839-1841||Samuel J.Randall|Pa. . 
*heo. Sedgwick. . | Mags.|1799- 301 a White...., Ky... |1841-1843) | Joseph W. Keifer. Ohio. {78 
panera Macon|N. © .|1801-1807||John W. Jones... Va, ».|1843-1845] |John G. Carlisle. . [Ky .,.|1883-1889 
eph B. Varnum|Mass.|1807-1811||Jobn W. Davis... |Ind. .|1845-1847||Thomas B, Reed |e" 2 ee 
¥ Clay .. ss 1811-1814 ey Cc. Winehrop ,. Mass.|1847-1849}|Charles F. Crisp. |Ga,. .| 1891-1895 
Langdon Cheves.|S. C: ,|1814-1815||Howell Cobb... ,|Ga...|1849-1851}|/Thomas B. Reed.|Me. .}1895-1899 
Henry Clay..... -|1815-1820]|Linn Boyd... ..,|Ky.:: 1851-1855||D. B. Henderson. |fa. . ||1899-1903 
ohn. W. Taylor,.|N. ¥.|1820-1821/|N. P. Banks.:.. , |Mass.|1856-1857|| Joseph of jCapnen Til, . . 11903-1910 
pep y, jparbour va BE pti ts |: 3||Fames L. Orr. f ee 1857-1859}|Champ Mo. .}1911-1919 
Henry Clay....- 1823-1825||Wm. Pennington.|N ah 60-186 Fred'kt H. ee Mass. patel ad 
yon Revlon. N ¥ 11835-1897!|Galusha A. Grow te 1861-1863'' Nich. Longworth'Ohia.'1925-., 


se toe of New Jersey at North Os over the 4th and Vitel ia, 20th-23d; Polk of Tennessee, 24th ead 


at HH es econ Ot at 

a arnu 
1ith; sag pany Van of 
Taylor of New York, i6t 


yee Garolina. ie en goth. eed of Maine, 5ist, 34th and 55th: ondiaees 


56th and 57th; Cannon ef Mlinois, 58th, 


 Stephensan of 63d, 64th and 65th. 
SECRETARIES OF STATE, 


PRESIDENTS. Cabinet Officers. on poled, \preswents: Cabinet Officers. 
Washington. John | Jay LES IOII OPAC 2 N. Ye Tse Buchanan. .|Jeremiah S. Black... 
LS Thomas Jefferson. .... Va,...| 1789 ain... ..) Willis ae 
x (oma gion ee. (1794 : bie te Soyatg:: 
- Timothy Pickering. ... .{Mass,.| 1795 Elihu B. Washburne.. 
Adams. B ASA Bassa nN SG! iH Hamilton Fish....:..: 
seca a siege 
7 am aine..,.... 
7 Rabert Gmith. 508 3 bs pesnee 
James. Monroe -|F. T. Frelinghuysen: . . 
Monroe..,. .}John Quiney Adam: 817 -|Thomas F. een 
7.Q. AvaEns: Henry Clay....,.. SSE ot 1828 atte, Harrison. James G. Blaine. 
Jackson. ...|Martin Van Buren....|N, ¥.,] 1829 John W. Foster. 
Saar Edward Livingston....|la...,| 1831 ||Cleveland, .. ‘| Walter @. Gresham 
pate Louis MeLane..,..... Del... 1338 * ..,.|/Richard Olney..,, 
.-,,/JohB Forsyth area oe Gg...: 834 MeKinley.’ ; John Sherman. . 
MD OSEAULORSS |. |. seh eal estenic alee Week a s ,.| William R. Day.. 2.2! 
Harrison., _| Daniel Webster eetie Be Mass.. 841 st alll CI ohn Hay BS RE Rota 
Tyler.;-.. || MRR aa tation ae te .-] 1841 || Roosevelt... oS ASE 
: 1+ <pes| ugh S, Le: ane... 4.18. 0... 1843 * Re [DUNG ROO ee cet eee 
ibe ear Abel P. Upshur.....:. Va....| 1848 r :.+|Robert Bacon.. 
Sas John ©. O Tigea -» (8S. O,,,f 1844 [)Tatt.....,..|/Philander C.. ‘sai 
Pollet eS, James Ris ARAB. o6. Pa....} 1845 || Wilson...,. Willia am J. Bryan.. 
Taylor..,...j/John M. ae ....|/Del....] 1849 yee» -| Robert Lansing... .. 
Fillmore, .|Daniel Webster. ....:: Mass..} 1850 BS) Sf eae Bainbridge Colby...) | 
.-|Edward Everett,......] ‘* ..] 1852 Barding: s+ -,+»|Charles E. Hughes. . 
Pierce... ..: William Re Marcy,...:|N.'¥.:| 1853 Coolidge. . 
Buchanas Lewis Gags... 0... Mich 1857 ‘lPrank B. Kellogg... ! 


NotE—John Ja y ‘.S Seeretar for Forel n Affai ; A, 
at che ee y¥ gz airs ner the Contederatian, 


ashington, until Jefferson’s arrival, March 21, 1790. 


“Keen miuck an hel stank am sae ‘ats aoa OWE th and 61st, and Ohamp Clark o Missouri, 


Resi- Ap- 
denees, pointed. 
.|Pa.. 


Ry: 


and raMine to act, 


n.| Alexander ‘Hamilton 2 
: Ollyer Wolcott jr......1C 


Cleveland. .. 


...{Roger B. Taney. ao ei ...|Charles §. Fairchild. ; | 
;...| Levi Woodbury N. H.. B. Harrison. William Windom 


Cleveland.,.jJohn G. Cartisle. 
McKinley. .|Lyman J; Gage 
| Roosevelt... ti 

“_.,.| Leslie M. Shaw 
..|George B. Cortelyou.. . 
.|Franklin MacVeagh.. . 
-| William G. McAdoo. :. 
-| Carter Glass. . vie 
David F. Houston.. |. | 
~ Andrew W. Mellon.... 
..|Philip F. Thomas : ‘ a Rains 
John A. Dix Ra 


Washington. Henry Knox ass... Lincoln... . “Bazin M. Stanton... 
ag Timothy Pickering. . ak Johnson....|U. S. Grant (ad. in). 
‘ - {James McHenry ; ae 96 as ....|John M. Schofield.. 
a2 vfs 2 An OS John A. Rawlins. oe 
Samuel Dexter. . 0 “|. ....) William T. Sherman 
Henry Dearborn oe i ..| William W. Belkna; 
William Eustis. ait ..{Alphonso Taft. . 2. 
...|John Armstron ba Xen 5 James Don. Cameron. 
--|James Monroe, ; F George W. ote 
..| William H. Crawford. . ee Alexander Ramsey. . 
-|Geo. Graham (ad. in). - Robert T. Lincoln 
John C. Ne ..|S. : i a P 
.| James Barbour......../Va.... 5 William C. Endicot 
- {Peter B. Porter are i Redfield Proctor. . 
-|John H. Eaton. of 5S Stephen B. Elkins. 
dé Cleveland. ,.] Daniel S. Lamont. 
McKinley. .| Russell A. Alger. 
nS rae Elihu, Root 
<A 3 a Roosevelt... ‘ 
: {John ©. Spencer....../N. Y.. £ ...{ William H. Taft 
James M. Porter sis --./Luke E. Wright... 2... 
William Wilkins se Jacob M. Dickinson. . . 
William L. Marey.....|/N. Y.. ny Genry L. Stimson 
George W. Crawford... re Lindley M. Garrison.. . 
.|Charles M. Conrad.... H «e Newton D. Baker 
++ +++ | Jefferson Davis Miss. . Harding... ./John W. Weeks 
Buchanan. .|John B. Floyd pea Coolidge.... 
ne ..|Joseph Holt Wy oe % 
Lincoln... ..\Simon Cameron...... 


Stanton continued also in Johnson's Cabinet. 
ATTORNEYS-CENERAL. 


bic gery dps Mam iad Randolph. . 1789 ;)Lincoln..... James Speed.. Ky...) 1864 
William Bradford. .... Be 1794 || Johnson... . 8 oe P1865 
ori Charles Lee.......... My 1795 - ....|/Henry Stanbery Ohio..}| 1866 
‘Raging! 43% OEE ite seca Carus 1797 “ .... |William M: Evart: - Y..| 1868 
: Jefferson....|Levi Lincoln.......... 1801 || Grant......|/Ebenezer R. Hoar Mass..} 1869 
“ _',...|gohn Breckenridge.....]Ky...} 1805 eae ERAS Amos T. Akerman...../Ga....] 1870 
oa cae Cesar A. . Rodney Rees Ba 1807 “ - ,...../George H. Williams. ..|/Ore...] 1871 — 
IVERGISON. | Sr Tet oo STR car pant vec} 1809 “ ......|/Edwards Pierrepont. ..|N. ¥..] 1875 
-. 4.) ) William Pinkney...... Cet SLE Riteicut tere Alphonso Taft......:. Ohio..| 1876 — 
Pets 1 eee RICHATE RUSH se, 0 sacs ....| . 1814 || Hayes...... Charles Devens....... Mass..| 1877 
Monroe... Aa C grat Opel am Relate -..-| 1817 || Garfield....)Wayne MacVeagh.....|Pa....] 1881 
‘ PAP William Wirt Sone miaete aa 1817 || Arthur..... ae Bhi ecaer een (hag tes3 } 
Sm UN bepea ol BS CS ais ot Lipa 1825 “ ....{/Benjamin H. Brewster.}“....] 1881. 
Jackson. ....|John McP. Berrien. - |! 1829 || Cleveland...j)Augustus H. Garland. .jArk:..| 1885 
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: -|Caleb Cushing........ 1853 || Coolidge... . sg (Reeareanied (aera 3s’ 
.|Jeremiah S. Black... ..{P: 1857 £y ....|Harlan F. Stone....... N. Y..}] 1924 
.|Edwin M. ens cara 1860 |} “ .....{John G. Sargent......{/Vt....} 1925 
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IMPEACHMENTS IN UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on con- 
viction, shall’ be removed from office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. he 

The Senate has the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. ° 

When the President of the United States is tried, 
ie Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall pre- 


No conviction is had except by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present. 

Ju ent in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any: office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
person convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and 
Subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and pun- 
ishment, according to law.” 

Impeachments to date have been as follows: 

(1) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
Inciting the Cherokee Indians was a “part of the 
alleged: conspiracy. 

President John Adams, July 3, 1797, asked the 
House and Senate for an ing . The Senate, 25 
to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. The House, 
Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the impeachment 
trial began Dec. 17, 1798. 

His Counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction 
when it expelled Blount. The Senate, Jan. 10, 
1799, by vote of 14 to 11, agreed to that view of the 
ease, and dismissed the impeachment. 

Meantime, Blount had been elected to the State 
Senate of ‘Tennessee and had been chosen (Dec. 3, 
1797): president of that body. 

He died at Knoxville, March 21, 1800, He had 
been Territorial Governor of Tennessee from 1792, 
when it was created a Territory, to 1796, when it 
became a state. Previously he had been a. Dele- 
gate from North Carolina to the Continental Con- 
gress, 1782-1783, and 1786-1787. 

(2). John Pickering, Judge of the District Court of 
the United States for*the District of New Hamp- 
Shire; impeached 1803 for drunkenness and dis- l 


DISTRICT (*) AND CO-OPERATIVE 
Akron, Ohio—W. W. Hall, Chamber of Commerce. 
ivr at Ga.—Harry O. Mitchell, 538 Post Office 


Baltimore, M: Por eoras H, Pouder, Export and Im- 
port-Bureau, Association of Commerce. 

Birmingham, Ala.—J. D. 
Commerce. 

ee Mass.—Harvey A. Sweetser, 1801 Custom- 

ouse. , 

Bridgeport, Conn.— Alpheus Winter, Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Charleston, S. C.—Henry F. Church, Chamber of 
- Commerce. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—E. D. Stratton, 1301 Market St. 

*Ohicago, Ill.—¥rederic L. Roberts, Room 845, 
33 South Clark St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Malcolm M. Stewart, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Cleveland, Ohio—M. E. Woods, Chamber of Com- 


merce. . 
Columbus, Ohio—Avery G. Clinger, Chamber of 

Commerce. 

alias, Ter.—M. L. Bohan, Chamber of Commerce. 
Dayton, Ohio—Sam C. Davis, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
*Des Moines, Iowa—Brice M. Mace, 423 Federal 
*Detroit, Mich.—H. H. Tewksbury, 607 Free Press 


El Paso, Tex.—D. A. Bandeen, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Erie, Pa.—J. K. Shields, Chamber of Commerce. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Drexel G. Foreman, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

*Galveston, Tex.— Walter N. Pearce, 309 Post Office 


Ingram,’ Chamber of 


aFfouston, Tex.—Ernest L. Tutt, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—C. G. Dunphy, Chamber of 


Commerce. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Chamber of Commerce. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Clarence H. Matson, Ghamber 
of Commerce. 

*Loutsville, Ky.—Prentiss M. Terry, Board of 
Trade Building. 

Lowell, Mass.—Cbhamber of Commerce. 


Syracuse, N. 


regard of the terms of the statutes; trial March 3 
to March 12, 1804; vote, 19 guilty, 7 not guilty; 
verdict,. guilty;. punishment, removal from office. 

(3). Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of the 
unre Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 1804, 
to March 1, 1805; vote, 9 guilty, 30 not guilty, and 
15 guilty, 19 not guilty, on different counts; verdict, 
acquittal. 

(4), James Peck, Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Missouri; 
impeached for tyrannous treatment of counsel, 1830; 
trial May 11 to May 30, 1830, and from Dec. 13, 
1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; vote, 22 guilty, 21 not guilty, 
verdict, acquittal. 

(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Ten- 
nessee, impeached 1862 for supporting the secession 
movement and unlawfully acting as Judge of the 
Confederate District Court; trial May 22 to June 26, 
1862; vote, 32 guilty, 4 not guilty; verdict, guilty; 
punishment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, corrupt 
use of the veto power, interference at elections and 
high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 30 to 
May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; verdict, 
acquittal. 

(7). William W. Belknap, Secretary of War of, 
the United States, impeached for accepting bribes; | 
trial, April 5 to Aug. 1, 1876; vote, guilty 5, not 
guilty, 25; verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Florida; 


| impeached 1905 for misconduct in office; trial Feb; 


6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty. 
verdict, acquittal. . 

(9) Robert W. Archibald, Associate Judge of 
United States Commerce Court, was impeached 
July 11, 1912, on thirteen articles charging him with 
corrupt collusion with coal mine owners and raii- 
road officials while in office. The Senate began 
his trial Dec. 3, 1912, and ended Jan. 13, 1913; 
verdict, guilty; removal from office. 

(10) United States District Judge, Alston G. 
Dayton, Northern District of West Virginia, was 
impeached, June 12, 1914; proceedings abandoned 
March, 3, 1915. 

(11) George W. English, United States District 
Judge, Eastern. District of Illinois: The House‘ 
April 1, 1926, voted, 306 to 62, his impeachment. 


OFFICES, DEPT. OF COMMERCE.: 


*Memphis, Tenn.—W. B. Henderson, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

Milwaukee,’ Wis.—H. W. Gehrke, Association ‘of 
Commerce. 

ees Minn.—Ernest M. Zwickel, Federal 


g. 
Mobile, Ala.—Myron T. Sprague, Chamber of 
Commerce. 
*New Orleans, La.—George E. McLeod, 322 Post 
Office Bldg. 
Newark, N. J.—C. J. Flagg, Chamber of Commerce. 
*New York, N. Y.—A. J. Barnaud, 734 Customhouse. 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va.—H. M. Thompson, 
Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange. 
Orange, Tez.—Louis M, Shepardson, Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Pensacola, Flz.—J. B. Morrow, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
*Philadelphia, Pa.—Samuel H. Day, Room 812, 
20 South 15th Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Albert J. . Stowe, Chamber of 
Commerce. . 

*Portland, Ore.—James E. Peebles, 215 New Post 
Office Bldg. 


Providence, k. I.—Edward C. Southwick, Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Richmond, Va.—W. T. Dabney, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Rochester, N. Y.—S. R. Peabody, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

*St. Louis, Mo.—T. L. Gaukel, 1201 Liberty Central 
Trust Co. Bldg. 

San Diego, Cal.—H. R. Jackson, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

*San Francisco, Cal.—Leonard B. Gary, 310 Custom- 


house. 
*Sealtle, Wash.—Shirl H. Blalock, 515 Lowman Bldg. 
Y.—F. M. Varah, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
Tacoma, Wash.—T. A. Penhale, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

Toledo, Ohio—Leonard J. Gans, Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Trenton, N. J.—George FE, Mace, 
Commerce. 

Worcester, Mass,—Joseph H. Lane, Chamber of 
Commerce. \ 


Chamber of 
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United States— Associations and Sooieties. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES, : 
The year of establishment is in a paronsheses The other figures are fRese of membership. For organiza- 


tions not in this list, see Index. 
Abolish War, AgsG to (1915), 7 Wetington 
eves Brookline, Mags,; 500; Pres 
ye 14 i Poapoke Ave. Ave., sence ee Sin itp: 
Rev 
aceountanel Amer. Inst. of eee 155.6 cede. 


§ 
N. Y. G,j 2; 1038; Pres.,; Wm, ‘West; t; Pb 
A ions (1913) a St., 
rs’ Eq ssoc, Ww. 
a x (om 73,000 0; Pres., ane Ba Merde Sec.’ 
Fran Gilmore: 
Se aed bt elity League (1919), 17 Ah St. 
ie. -; 130; Pres:; Holbrook Blinn; .» Howar 


of Amer. (1882), 701 ath Ave., 


; Pres., Daniel Frohman; Sec., 


nor tes 
W,C.A 

Acfuarieg: J 
ee E. 

eet Asses. Intl io Gformerly Assoc. Ady, 


lubs of the world a) (1903), 383 Madison Ave.. 
; 30,000; Gen. Man., Karle Pearson. 


Fker, 4 Victoria St., i ae 


Adv hed cont N, ¥,, 23 Park Aye., N. Y, Cy 
a verti its wee reen; Treas;, R. Swarr. 
hatereis ng anagers, 


Assoc, net “News 
Classified (4990) St. Louis, Mo.; 361: 

W. Nax, Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, a 
ie H. A. pee Journal- Leet Peoria, 


Aeronautic Assoc., BLS (19: 10283) 1623 H St. 

N. Washington Preg., Porter 
H, Peel Sec. Valattins diosporr. 
of (1791), 125 


Albany Inst, 
Was Beige Ave., Albany, N. ¥,; 800; Pres., 
Ledyard Cogswell jr,; Sec,, evga Me. ey. 

Amen Oreer 00) Harold Anderson; 


) 5 es. 
ee ae . MeGill, Room 1609, 100 Broadway, 


N. ¥ 
henovlesthata Apeos:, Inc,, Reom 508, 1504 
Broadway, N. ¥. G.; Gen. Sec., Duse Mohamed 


American Academy in Rome (1894), 101 Park 
Ave., N. ¥. G.; Pres., William Rutherford Mead; 
Ex. Sec., Roseoe Guernsey. 


American. goo tuaaarian Soc. (1812), Worcester, 
Mass resident, 32 jorclens. Pres,, Waldo 
TLincord: Se larence 8. Brigham 

American Citizenship, League for (1913), 342 
Madison Ave., N. 8,000; Pres., Nathaniel 
Phillips; Bx. Dir., Raroia Fields. 

American Co! leges, Assec. of (1915), 111 5th 
ve., N. ¥. 349; Bx. Bee., Robert L. Ke es 
Amerk rican Federation of Labor (1881) F. of 

g., ils imag D. C3 3 00,600; Pres., 

Willian Green; Sec,, Frank ei cbition 
auiceas ish Historical Soc. i807), 1 2 BE. 
Y. C.; 1,500; Pres. Gen, John J, 


Blain, Palace Theatre Bldg., New Haven, Conn.; 


a ety dam elie Administration Assoc, (1925), 
42 Broagway,, N Y. G.; 625; Pres., qalus H. 
Barnes; Robert CG. Wright, Room 1 

American-Sedadinayin Foundation EI}, 25 

St., N. Y. G.; 6,000; Pres., Henry Go asl 
Leach; Sec., James Creese, 

American University Union 

International Education, 522 


1917), Institute of 
b Sth Roe Nye, 
n. Bd. of Dirs., Dr: 


0 . my, ae Md HP. aiigeon, 5756 Kim- 
ark Aye. cago, ec. ugezan. 

American x wares S f (1887), Bit 7th 8t., 
N om. Gen., Dr, 


ea o 
luke Washing 15 'C:; 
David J. Hill, 7s Rhode ind Ave,, N. W., 
Washington, D ; Rec. Gen., Lieut. Milo C 
Summers. 
American Wats Se Soc. of, Commandery of State 
5 ads ‘and Navy Club of Amer., 
30 W. 4ath St., N. Y. C,;.230; Pres,, Adm, Louis 
M. Josepthal, ’ 126 Broadway, N.Y, Cy, Bes., 
Major LeRoy R. Corwin 
ote United Order of (1893), 301 Golby 
Abbot Bldg., Miwaukee, Wis.; 9,971; Pres,, R, C 
Sherrard, 700-17 N. La’ Salle 8t., ‘Chicago, TL: 
Sec., G, W. Blann, 
‘Amore | (Rosicrucian Brotherhood) (1915), Amore 
emple, Tampa, Fla.; 6,000 ee ae Dr. H. 


300; Pres., 


Sec,, R. M. Lew! 
Se a ne, ane E Ye G. (1907); 
Roy avis; Sec,, B. Staple Schwarz, Bo: 
Be Gitversity Heights, N. Y. if * 


Angiigan \ Valzgreel Church mY Christ ic ip the 
N. C 


Spencer Lewis; Sup, 
An 


925), 321 W. 101st St., 
; 000: Primate, Most Rev. George Winslow 
Pieetiets Viear’ Gen., The Rey. Mgr, John 
Emmanuel. 


me in this list appear elsewhere wit 


more d 


are aon $oee ee arse 2) 48 W. 3 goin 


an pends of nN. ¥. State (1909). 


, Mrs. Fi 
H. M. Burnett; See., Sa dari” 
Anti-Profanity League’ tear 32,606; Gen. Sec., 
Rey. Roland D. Sawyer, Ware, Mass, 
Anti-Saleen League et. Amer. €1893), Wester- 
ville, Ohio; Supt., ae F. Scott McBride, Wester- 
ae Qhio; Sec., S. Nicholson, 70 5th Ave., 
Ne Ye C3 ‘ivashington, Dp. €. office, Bliss Bide. 
Anti-Satoo League ef ys YS, 89), ite 701, 
370 7th As Bishop Adana WW" 


gene aig Ae ae v3 


Leonard, 602 ' doneaed $i ‘Bec. 
¥red A, Vietor, 488 Vai acetone | Park Ave., 
¥cnr ers, p Ya Supt., Arthur J 


Archaeological Inst. of Amer . 8 
Uniy., Uniy. Helghts, Bran CES 
Fret. 'R, ¥. D. Magoffin; Sec., Soh 2 


Be 
Tanner. 


Archery Ags Assae. , » Nae a8), 616 Old tis @. Saki é 


Bact Cote, 


Wont 
nig 6 bo, Teh St., 


iuadpulet ie 
2, 2.3 16] Kei 
Arehigectby N. %,, Soc. pe ‘99° W. 30th 


N. 7A bb Gordon, ite et 
Bie, NY raion) Soe g tne “Wilson, 124 
5 
Saal £8 “See: at, Fag , Aas rts (1804) 126 
ih Bt. th M. Mureh- 
{son 161 ae Frenne Julian C. 
ain an 


¢ (1880), 215 Ww. 

ae Alexander B. Trow- 
addon Sin je Soc. (BRD). G0 Bushwidk Ave 
*Brookly? x +{,600; Pr 5 Can & hues 


0; Eres, Dr. C 
ch. 


Architectural Teagpe g of nae 


R 
- U. S. A. (188 
, Municipal Bidg. ashi: net om, po 8 
Com., C, O owned, 
ten, D, C.:_ Nati. Stee 2 vad “pitas ila: 
hesane Ke St, aw Ww. 

Army rey { Santigio = oe ae i ta (ig98); 
,000;, Pres., Col. R. ©, Langdon, t 
N. ¥. G. Séc., Major Gen. C, altamat, 
Room 3032 Munitions Bldg., Wastes cont Ds c., 

Art Alliance of Amer. (1914), of SS. bath St, 
foie Saves Lat: Cia. ae Dir., John C. 
Oswald; Sec., raat ae 

Art Centre, ine, set 0). sok 56th St. ad a 
3,000; Ts. ichedek; ., Alon 
Bement; Sec Wiilfo: = S eee 

Artists’ Guild’ (1920), 2 B. 230d St, N.C. 
880; See., Don Herold. 

Art Soc, of N Y., Munic. (1892), 119 B. Bg 
t., No ¥ 6} 700; oe Richard BH. Hunt; 


St. N. y 480; Pres., Gifford eal. sak 
“ S. te) ea 
At, Am) Fed. of (1009), 14 i 

A and Lette ae ge head sag. 6 

Ss an etters, mer. Acad. o ) 338 
W. is h 8t., N. ¥. C.; 50; Pres., Prof. Wm 
stank es ‘Robert Underwood Johnsen, 

Arts and Letters, See. of (1922), iB W. i97th 
St., Y. C.;_150; Pres., Mrs. M. Woolman 
Cabtwell; Sec.,'B. Frye Barker. 

Arts and Letters, Nati. yeh at Br AMh 633 W. 
155th St. a uF T, 
Hadley, $3 Whitney Ave., a Haven enn | 
eeu. Burton J. Hendrick, 202 Riverside a 


Arts and Sciences, Amer. Acad. of (1789) 
pte Ma tag ot rg cabernet ae 8 re 
eodore Lyman, Jefferson sical Laborat 
Septal tage te Ss Seo. Dr Teh bere. Bt 

gelow. ass. Inst. of Tech. Cambridee Mags, 
Associ; iated Press (1900), 383° Madison’ Ave,, 
Ney: Gen. Man., Kent Cooper; See., 


* Melville i, Stone. : ‘ 
stronomica ec., Amer. (1899), 400; Pres., 
George C. Comstock, Beloit, Wis.; ES Sec., Weel 


Steb' ini; Washburn Observatory, Madison, Le 
Athletic Union of U. § » Amateur (£888) 

Broadway, N. Y. C.; Pres., Murray uiberes 
a Bee - pregerick ws Fuplen. 

udubon Seéeieties ef art renee eS tae + 

O23 080% Heche 35 DE Ghent Pearson: Ses., 
peer Nye Guild: i920), 2 BH; 23d St,, N.Y. C.; 


ag 500; Pres., Inez Haynes Irwin; Sec., Tenn 


Authors’ League of Amer. (1912), 2 E.. 23d St., 
an ina C.; Pres., Owen Davis; Sec., Luise M. 
X. 


Automobile Assoc., faye eh State (1903), 108 
State St., Alba rid 2,000; Pres. etree 
A. Meldrum, 14 D Teteron Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 

, Warner Bates. 
Automobile Chamber of Com., Nati. (1913), 
366 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 100; Gen. Man., 
Alfred Reeves; Sec’, A: J. Brosseau. 

Automobile Club of Amer. (1899), 12 E. 53d St., 
N. 2.; 5,000; Pres., Dave H. Morris;’ Sec., 
Elmer Thompson. 

Automobile Club, N. (1925), 
Central Park West ae 72d St. ,000; 
Gen. Man., Harry K. Maples; ' Sec., Owen B. 
Augspurger. 

Automotive Henn eer: Soc. ] Cg05) 29 W. 
39th St., N. C.; 5,985; J. H. Hunt, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit; Mich.; Sec., 
C. ¥. Clarkson. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Assoc, (1875), Brandon, Vt.; 
2,300; Sec., G. T. Conklin 
Aztec Club ‘of 1847 (1847); P. O. Box 1704, Wasb- 
ington C.; 240; Pres., Robert Ns Shepard, 
1312 “sth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.5 Sec., 

Col. J. F. Reynolds Landis, U.S. AS Rtd. 

Bacteriologists, Soc. of Amer. (1899), Ithaca, 
N. Y.; 950; Pres., Hans Zinsser, Harvard Med. 
School, Boston, Mass.: Sec., Sherman, 
Cornell Univ., Tthaca, NaN 

Beaker Assoc., Amer. (1875), 110. E. 42d St., 
Ne -¥.:.C.3 22,000; Pres., Melvin A, Traylor, First 
Trust & Savings Bank, Ch’ cago, Ul.; Exec. Man., 
F..N. Shepherd; Sec., W. G. Fitzwilson. 

Bankers’ Assoc. of Amer., Investment (1912), 


Hotel Majestic, 
Ne) Ye Css 


Sec., 


105 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill; 664 main’ 
337 branch; Pres., Pliny Jewell, Coffin & Burr, 
H. Little. 

Bankers’ Assoc., N. Y. State (1894), 128 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; Pres., Carleton A. ‘Chase, First 
Edward J. Gallien. 

Banking, Amer. Inst. of (1900), 110 E. 42d St., 
N. Y. C.; 57,248; Pres., Paul B. Detwiler, Phila. 
Richard W. Hill. 

Baptist Convention, Board of panes tion of 

orthern (1886) ah 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Exec. 

Baptist Convention, Northern ee 
Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Pres., ce 
Whitcomb Brougher, 530° 21st St., 

Baptist Foreign Mission Soc., Amer. (1814), 
2765 5th Ave., N. Y. 1,300,000; Pres., C.lE. 
Milliken, Custom House, Portland, Me.; Home 

Baptist Home Mission Soc., Amer, 
23 E. 26th St., N. Y. C.; Pres:, F. P. Beaver, 
215 W. 2d ‘St., Dayton, Ohio; Exec. Sec., Dr. 

Baptist Publication Soc., Amer. 

hestnut St., Philadelphia, Paz; 27; Sec., 
Rev. William H. Main; Rec. Sec. of oad of 

Baptist Theological Seminary, Eastern (1925), 
1814 So. Rittenhouse Sala Philadelphia, Pa.: 
be Pres., Dr. Austen K. de Blois; Dean, Dr. 

Baptist Young People’s Union of Amer. sone 
2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 200,000; 
Pres., John F. Singleton; Sec. Pawin Phelps. 
ton Ave., N. Y..C.; rahe Pres., Charles H. Fried- 
rich, 35 Nassau St., 3 Sec., Wm. I. Wund, 
150’ Nassau St., N, %. ex 

123 Remsen &t., 

noe! n, Na 2% peti Pres., Edward J 
., Henry 8S. 

ar of the \ City Ree New_York, PRE OE of oe 

Tso Pres, 

D. Guthrie, 270 Madison ates N. OES C.; 

B: hg sone (1876), 95 State St “Al- 
he ae , Hon” Arthur E. Suther- 
land, * Lincoln ATAtiC€ Bidg., Rochester, N. Y.; 

Bayarian Natl. Assoc. of N. A. (1884), 758 Broad- 
way, Buffalo, N. Y.; 5,000; Pres., Phil A. Hoernig; 

as. H. Nor 
C.; 13 trustees; Man. Eugene 8 
Benjamin; Sec., Max J. Kohler. 

Better Films Natl. Council sOUPOEY gat: Com. 
Chmn., Dr. William B. Lower; Sec., Ruth "Rich: 

Better Homes in Amer., Inc. (1922), 1653 Penn. 

Ave., Washington, D. 961 committees; 


Inc., 60 State St., Boston, Mass.; Sec., Alden 
Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse, N. -¥.; Sec., 
Girard Natl. Bank, * Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sec., Frank Pade 
(1907), 
"Oakland. 
Cal.; Sec., Rev. W. Bitting. 
Sec., Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo. 
(1832), 
Charles L. White. 
Ne rhe 1701 
Managers, Daniel G. Stevens. 
W. Barras. 
Bar Assoc., Bronx epee (1902), 1187 Washing- 
Bar Assoc., Brooklyn (1889), 
. Byrne; 
“Gsil oe 42 W. 44th St., N. 
poe PL eharles a Strong, 27 Cedar Anes 
Sec., Charles W. Walton. 
Sec., Ch th. 
Baron De Hirsch Fund Cpe) 5 233. Broadway, 
IN .87% 3 
for Better Films), 70 5th Ave., N. ¥ 
Pres., Herbert Hoover; Exec, aoe James Ford. 
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mer. Bottlers of ean 

(1919), 126" Bond Bldg., Washington, ; 

,100; Pres., Wm. B. Hatfield, 319 ert Ss 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., Junior Owens. 

Bible Soc., Amer. (1816), Bible eigen Astor 
Fl.; nS Y¥. C.; Pres., E. Francis Hyde; Rec. Sec., 
Rev B. Chamberlain. 

Biblical’ Literature and Exegesis, Soc. of sig) 
399; Pres., Prof. Shirley Jackson Case, Univ. of 
Chicago; Sec., J. Cadbury, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Inc. 
(1917), 522 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 60,000: 
George MacDonald; Sec., Rowland ¢. 

si ees Movement, Inc. (1904), Sif. 4th 

ve. C.; 400; Pres., Alonzo Potter, 20 


| Beverages, 


Broad %., ies YiC3 8ecx Joseph H. McCoy. 

Bibliographical Soc. of Amer. (1905), 20; 
Pres., Prof. A. S. Root, Oberlin, Ohio; Sec:, 
Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, But- 
Biological Chemists, Amer. Soc. of (1906), 
Pres., Dr. E. C. Kendall, Rochester, Minn,: 


eg "Dr. F.C: Koch, Univ. ‘ot Chicago, ‘Chicago, 
Birth Control League, Amer. (1921), 104 5th 


Ave. N. Y. C.; es., Mrs. Margaret Sanger; 
Sec., Mrs. Anne Kennedy. 
Blind, N. Y. Assoc. for the or 111 E. 59th 


St., N. Y¥. C.; Pres., Dr. John H 
Sec.; D. Rogers. 
Blue se, 


. Finley; Rec. 


. (OF yes bE 
Osterweis, 200 5th ie ah Y.-C 78 


Ww. eC., 
Max Levy. 

Boat Owners’ ic tre Inc., N. Y. (1914), 80 
Broad St., N. Y. 135; Pres., R. G. Narelle, 
17 Battery Pl., ne ay Cc: Sec.; Ernest Stavey. 

Bohemian Gymnastic Assoc. (1876), Sokol 
Hall, 420 E. 71st ee NEY Cred: ; Pres., 
Joseph Modr, 312 E. 70th St., N.Y. C.; Sec:, 


Anton Gregor. 

Book Bt gy Natl. Assoc, of (1920), 25 W. 
33d St., Y. C.; 66; Pres., John Macrae; Exec. 
Sec., isla Humble. 

Bookfellows, Onsen of (1919), 1217 _E. 53d St., 
Chicago, Ill.;, 6,808; Clerk, Flora “Warren Sey- 
mour; Sec., Clarence L. ‘Weaver 

Booksellers’ Assoc., Amer. (1900), 255° 10th 
Ave., N. Y¥. C.;, 1,000; Sec., Ellis W. Meyers. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Assoc. of the 
U. S., Inc., Natl. yr: 342 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 340; Pres., John C. McKeon (Laird; 
Schober & Co.), 22d nner Market Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Sec., J. Dudley Smith. 

Botanical Soc. of Aimer (1893), jee Pres.; 
Dr, L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.; Sec., F. Lewis, 
University, Va. 

Boy Rangers of Amer., Inc. (1913), 10 W. 23d 
St.,. N. C.; 10,000; Pres., Emerson Brooks; 
Sec., H. & Keefe. 

Boy Scout Foundation of Sap es New, York 
(1922), 220 W. 42d St., N. C.; 45,000; Pres., 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Sec., Kanne W. Proctor. 

Bory Scouts of Amer. (1910), 200 5th Ave., N. 

C.; 800,112; Chief Scout Exec., James E. West. 

Bove Club Federation (1906), 3037 Grand Cen- 


tral Terminal, N. C.; 268 clubs, 208,000 mem- 
bers; Pres., William E. Hall; Exec. Sec., Cc. J. 
Atkinson. 


Breeders’ Assoc., Amer. Polled Hereford (1900), 
bene Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa; 2,140; 
ec 

Brewers’ 


Gammon, 

Assoc., U. S. (1862), 50 Union §q., 

- C.; 90; Pres., ates Ruppert, 1639 3d 
Ave., N.Y. C.; Sec., "Hugh F 

Brith Abraham, Ind. Order ssn, 37 7th St., 
N. Y 130,000; Grand Master, Judge Gustave 
Baoan Grand_ Sec., Pe 

Brith Abraham, Order of, 
(1859), 266 Grand St., N. 18,536; Grand 
Master, Alexander M. Katsky; Grand Sec., 
Geo. W. Leisersohn. 

Brith Sholom, Ind: Order (1905), 506-508 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 26,500; Grand Master, 
Sol. C. Kraus, 512 So. 5th 8t., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Grand Sec., Martin O. Levy. 

Broadway Assoc. (1912), 1465 Broadway, N. 
Y. C.; 677; Pres., Lee J. Eastman, 1861 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Cy Man. Dir., John E. Gratke. 

Bronx cg i ot Frade (1894), 137th St. and 3d 
Ave., N. Y. 500; Exec, Sec., eee FE. Reid. 

Brooklyn each Assoc, as 74), Maxwell 
Training Sch., Park Pl. near Nostrand Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 8,441; Pres,,. Dr. Oswald 
Schlockow, P. S. 50, So. 3d St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Sec., Harriet E. Moore, P. S. 50, So. 3d St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


re Hollander. 
- Grand Lodge 
Y &: 
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of Amer., Sup. _Cirgle 1847), 

Brgy serhopd | of Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 9,756; 
Bupree Washington, William A. Jac. on, Bes 
ederal St., Camden, N. J.; es i; Jes : i 

di nd Loan Assocs., U. S. xe 
eres 92 EB. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 


Clinton havin Washington, D. Cc: 
Bat gee of the 
¥ 


Fatt iadal : Se is A. ee 
4 “8 ‘ah a ee i7th St., 
Mrs, Oliver Harriman; 


Ae. Hotel 
00; _ Exec. 
pt. J Wwebber; Hon. Sec..’ Ed 
ee Scott, 45 Wa 4bth St., N. Y..C. 
Cancer, Aner Soc. for. the Control of (1913), 
ee Wit d St., N. ¥. G.; Pres., Howard G. Taylor; 
Thoms M. Deveboise. 26 Broadway, 
Re oe 


Canners Assoc., Natl. (1907), 1739 Hf St., N. W., 
vingee Asso D. Pres., Bl. H. Chase, 
San Jose, Cal Sec. i.e. Coral: 
bear cts TRE PT Beverages ; 7 A eT ne matey of 

), 42 on g. as) 
wd Lae Wm. B. Hatfield, 319 97th St., 
Brooklyn . Y,; Sec., Junior Owens. 

Carnegie Endowment for Intl. Peace (1910), 
2 Jackson PI., W., Wasbington, D. C.; Pres., 
Dr. Nicholas pas Butler, 40. We 117th 8t., 
N. Sec., Dr. James Brown Scott, 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), 2307 
Oliver ree Pivtsbuten, oF eee ey Pres., 


W. J. Holland; Sec., 

Carnegie Inst, of ashington (1902), 16th and 
P Sts., N. , Washington, D. C.; Pres., Dr. 
John C. Merriam; Sec. of Board of Trustees, 
Hon. ult Cameron Forbes, 614 Sears Bldg., 

co xeeu ial S (1914), 75 Fulton S&t., 
gene t ctuarial Soc. on 

yy A 256: e¢.-Treas,, Richard Fondiller. 

Gathotic bey Peana ef Amer. (19:4), 220 

Yee t., N. ¥. C.; 5,000; Exee. See., Edw. 


Gatholic” Alumnae, Intl, Federation of (1914), 


Catholic Uniy., ay oahinetan, D. C.; 445 alumnae 
assocs.; Pres., Mrs. Sag Pin Benzinger, 11_E. 
Chase &6t., Boltord, i512 mee See., Miss 
Porenes 4. olford, {sid  .St., - W:; ”Wash- 
ngton, 


Gatholi¢e SRLS Legion (1881), 186 Remsen 
St., Brookl yD, 8,000; Sup. Pres., Chris. 
C. Keenan; Sec., John BE. Dunn 

Gashalte ayehters of Amer. (1903), 10 W. 7ist 
St., N; 000; Sup. Regent, Miss Mary 
C. Duify, 480 linton Ave., Nowark, N. J.; Sec., 
Miss Katharine M, Rosney, 10 W. 71st St., N.Y. C. 

Gatholic Educational Assoc. 3 
Main St., olumbus, Ohio; 2,525; Sec. Gen., 
Rt. Rev.’ Francis W. Howard, 1140 Madison 
Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Catholic uranerial hermes (1889), 185 Summer 
St., PomOn, Mass.; 9; Sup. Pres., John Merrill; 
Sec., Mrs. Agnes’ x Smith. 

Catholic Order of Feresters (1883), 30 No. La 
Salle St., Uhigne a, Tll.; 125,000; High ea 
Ranger, Thos. ~ Cannan; High Sec., Thos, F. 
MeDonald. 

Catholic Tatal 


Abstinence Union of Amer. 
G8), 


pa le ie er xe 00,0L0;. Pres., Rev. 
; Sec., Thos. E. MeCloskey, 


Catholic Welfare ee ntersnce ap Natl. (1919), 

1312 Massachusetts Ave., - .W., Washington, 

C.; Chmn., Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna: 
Ben. Sec., Rev. John J. Burke. 

Cethaltc Women, Natl. Council of (1920), 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; 300,000; Pres, Mrs. Arthur Mullen, 
Station Bt Omaha, Neb.; Bixee. Sec., Miss Agnes 


Reg 

Gathoie o Writers sage oe of Amer. ert t: = 
W. 7Zist St... N. C.; 500; Pres. ugh A 
O'Donnell; Sec., Thomas C. Quin 

Catholic Young Men’s Nati. Buick (1875), 
830 No. 63d St., Philadelphia,; Pa.; 217,000; 
Natl. Pres. Michael J. Slattery; Sec., James 
d. Corrigan, 42 Landover St., Providence, R. I 


Gattle Assoc. of Amer., Dutch Belted ‘a6, 
Rockville, Conn.; Chmn: Exec. Cdm., Dr. J. G 
Du Puis, Lemon City, Fla.; Sec.\Treas., Re. 
Leonard. 

Cattle Breeders’ Assoc. of the u.\ 8. A., Inc., 
Brown Swiss (1880), No. State St., \Beloif, Wis.; 
about 750; Pres, A. 5. Bower, ‘Jnion Stock 
Yards, Cleveland, Ohio; Sec., Ira’ Inman, 

Cattle Club of Amer., Red Polled (1888) BES 
No. Park St., Richland Centre, Wis.; 1,375 

Preg., Charles Gratf, Bancroft, Neb.; Bte,, Harley 

A. Martin. 
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Ci i S Fy ©. 1889) 2635 Ne oH n 
St. Bt Boye Amer 2 ise, See. ‘ oe ne ign 

Ch ber of Commerc Long PH a orm er 
“Low ‘Island Assoe.) ote o We 8 a 

NYG bee & 


Bs ae es is? Peaniboees eet 
ec., enping: 
Chamber ct iomeiares of a Saisuan: of 
Queens. ee 24-16 Bridge Plaza ceoute Long 
Island © Nae Pres., ge F. Siaunty 
< our foe of City; '§ aa Wiis el - Russell 
er Oo 2: e se af t ate © > 
HITEB. Oe tae sane Bi, Ww. G: 3,198; Bec, 
bets eB: Tempra of the U. s fies: 
re pomenatce oe « & . 
He Bis Ht St., N proaetingian, c 
‘Pres., B ehh we O'Leary 


seine er. 
Chamber of SE Ceoee s. tates yes ago 
57 Bay St. 
ee nab, 6 ee fa, ears 


Charities Aid Kesaed , sears Oa 
St., N. ¥.-C3 3,600) Pres., George 
Sec., Homer Folk: 8. 

Gharity Organization Sec. of fn of of N. 'y. 
(1882), 105 E. 22d St., N. ¥. 

Robert W. De Forest, 30 Broad $t., N. ¥. C; 

nck explana Loe a (4908); 
autauqua Assoc. ae. yeeum ap 5 
is Auc‘torium Blidg., Chicago. 


30.3.2 


George G. Whitehead, 55 8. 6th St, Jolumpus, 
Ohio; Sec., Harold M. Kramer. 

Chautauqua aes fet, vg Chautanaue Ue dua 
about summer ors); ; 
Bestor; Sec., Charles B. Pres 

Chemicat Industry, Soe. a Ties, See. (1881); 


ratt Inst, Broeklyn, N. sé 
L. V. 


00 ‘DE. 
ayes F Co., * Bloomfield, N. SG See., Dr. Pater 


Chemical Soc., Amer. (1876) wae Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D, C.; 14,800; Pres., James F. Norris, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., Gaudbridze. Mass.: Sec., 
Charles L. Parsons. 

Chicago Crime eet be ON C919), 21 No. 
La Salle St., Chicago, 1 Pres., Edward 
RB. Gore, 21 No. La Salle St., Waicnee. "Th: Sec., 


Chit Gon = ene Leas on A eae 
i ‘onservation Lea ue er. 3 
205 W. Monroe &t., Chic 45,0 


Dr. Winfield Seott Hall 8. Wisebns Aye. 
Berwyn, Ili.; Act. Sec., tae W 

Child Héalth Assoe.,’ Amer. 1038) 4 2370 is 
Ave., N. ¥. ; Pres., Herb bert Hoeyer; . Sec., 


: Cc. 
Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 
Child Labor Committee, Natl. eg nner 4th 
Ave., N. C.; 12,000; Chmn. Board 
Dr. “denncd MieCune Lindsay, Kent Hs 


aa 


lumbla, pUniv., N . Y, CG. Act,’ Gen. Wiley 
Child Were ABSOCs Inc., nck (1912), 76 
5th Ave., N 1,400; Pres., John H. Finley; 


Gen. Sec., Ghavleg ¥.Powlison.' 
Child Welfare Spe ee of Amer. (1924); 
730 5th Ave., 1 eS als Ropnic Irene Loeb, 
Sa Riverside ‘Drive, N. ¥. ; See., Edward F: 


Child” V Weifare League of Amer. aD ae 
B. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 131; Exec. Dir. 
stens; See., Miss Georgia G. Ralph. 

QGhildren of’ the Amer. Revéluticn, Wok Soc. 
(1895), Memorial Continental Hail, on, 
D. C.} 10,000; Pres., Mrs. Josiah ves a ‘sdel; 
Sec., Mrs. Georgia Knox-Berry. 

Chiidten'’ s Aid hi of ee City ef N. Y. (1855); 
105 B. 224 St., Ye a William Church 
Osborn, rele teadeage: NH. ¥ . Cx Sec., Charles 
Hor ace. 

Children’s Village (1851), Dobbs Ferry, 


Fe 


Pres., Edmund Dwight, 120 William at, N: 

. C.; See., Benjamin Low, 30 Broad St., N. ¥. GC. 

Ghietinn and Missionary Alliance (1897), 
a0P W. 44th St., N. 0; Pres, Rev 


bum in, "Beulah Seek Vermilion, Ohio: 


Sec, W.S. Poling. 

Christian Endeayor, United Soc. of (1881). 41 
Mt. Vernon St., Bosten, Mass,; 
Pres. Rev. Daniel A. ‘Poling; Sec.; Edward P. 


Churches of Christ in Aaa a ah eral Co 2 1 
of an a AoGe, oh B cae, Be N Yor ao ts 50 
Rev. arkes m RB: Gen, Sec.,; 3 . 

Charles S. Macfarland. is Rev A 
Churchwomen’s League for Patriotic Ser 
vies sronel utes House, 180 B. 57th 8t., 


Ye Pres., aoe Hen nfer 
109 B. 7ist St., N. ¥.'C.: See, Mis, Spain vou 
Sturgis, 94: Lexington we ee 
Gincinnati, Soc. of the (17 83), 


136 W. Lanyale 
; Pres.-Gen., Winslow 
Baltimore, Ma.; 


8t., Baltimore, Md.; 1,089; 
Warren, 725 ‘High St., 


Gen.. John ©. Daves Repo = 


Soc. Room_ 1440, 


Hon. Francis 


Cincinnati, 
25 Broad es., 
Key Pendleton; ‘Sec., Major Elihu Church. 


of the eee). 
ng 


= . Pi 


Citizens Union of the City of N. Y. (1897), 
177 William St., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Chmn., Wm. 
Jay Schieffelin; Sec., R. E. McGahen. 

Cienship, League for Amer. (1913), 342 

Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 7,000; Pres., Nathaniel 
Phillips; Sec., Harold Fields. 

City Managers’ Assoc., Natl. (1914), Lawrence, 
Kan.; 208; Pres., Harrison G. Otis, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Exec. Sec., John G. Stutz. 

Civic Assoc. ‘Amer. (1925), 907 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.;Pres., Frederick A. 
Delano; Exec: Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

Civic Educational League of Amer. (1925), 
peneoin FE Bidg., Bridgeport, Conn.; 5,700; Counsel- 
lor, am §.\Burton, 1188 Main St., Bridge 
port, Yo Sec., Charles H. Rahn 

Civic Federation, Natl. (1900), 33d floor, Metro- 
politan To Tower, N. Y. C.; Exec. Council, Ralph 

Civic Forum (1907), 123 W. 43d St., N. ¥. ©: 
Pres., George See Battle, 37 Wall St., N. 
Y. C.; Sec.,, Robert E. Ely. 

Civil Spaces Amer. Soc. of (1852), 33 WwW. 
sae St., N. ; 11,629; Sec., George T. Sea- 


bury. 
Civil ee (1925), 163 W. Was ington St., 
Chicago, Ill; 23,300; Natl. Sec., Johh P. Tansey. 
Civil tgp Union, Amer, (1920) ane 5th 
N. Y. C.; 4,500; Chmn., Dr. 5 Sec., 
oger N. Baldwin and Forrest Bailey: 
Civil” Service Employees at Navy Yards and 
Stations, Natl. Assoc. of U. S. 


Pres. ike F. iy 9 Moan ce 1820 E. 13th St., Brook- 
lyn, N.'Y., . N. Niebling, 1874°E. 12th 
St.; Broonivn 


Civil’ Service ore (1914); 100,000; Pres., Frank 
J. Prial, 1756 46th St., Brooklyn «;_ Sec 
William’ B. we 2129 ortelyou "Road; 

First Natl. 


Klyn, N. Y. 
Classical League, Amer. Bae 
Bank Bldg., Princeton, N. 000; Pres., Dean 
Andrew F.| West, Drbivetin nN J.; See.} Prot. 
Shirley H. Weber. 


ps ea Suse 
35; Pres., Stephen Baker, Bank 
of lines baaEatie Co., N. ¥ C.; Sec., Samuel 


H. 
Clinical Patholo. sts, Amer. Soc. of (1922), 
Children’s Hospital, Denver, Col.; 350; Pres., 


Dr. Wm. G. Exton, Prudential Life Insurance 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Sec., Dr. Ward Burdick. 

Cloak and Suit Mnfrs. Assoc., Amer. .(1919), 
1133 Broadway, N. C.; 850; Gen. Man., H. 
Willer; Sec., Robert P. Gr 

Clock Mnfgs., Assoc. of Amer. (1926), “791 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa.; all important 
manufacturers; Pres., BE. P. Root, ae ro 
Clock Co., New Haven, Conn.; Sec. 

Coffee and’ Sugar Exchange, N. y. Yissay 13 
Pearl St., N. Y. C.; 338; Pres., Carl H. Stoffregen; 
Supt., C! Stroud. 

College Entrance Sn SAS pear iy Aub 
431 W. 117th St., Y. C.; 45; Pres T. Mary 
E. Woolley, Mt. Holyoke College, er rae Hadley, 
Mass.; Sec., Thomas 8. Fisk 

Gateget puretes of Amer. (19ib), 111 5th Ave., 

NS Exec. Officer, Robert L. Kelly. 

Colleges i Meng ete Mae 
(1920), Atlenta, Ga.; 40; Pres., Dr. S. Harris; 
Sec., Dr. J. D. Bradley, Box 1829, Kuente: Ga. 

Colonial Dames of Amer. (1890), 421 E. 61st St., 
NY. Ci; oom eee Mrs. arles L. Riker: 
Sec., Mrs. W. Bonney. 

Colonial Daina of Amer., Natl. Soc. of (1892), 
Washington, D. C.; Pres., Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar, 
Muscogee Road, Atls anta, Ga.; Sec., Mrs. W. H. 
Wilmer, Johns "Hopkins, Baltimore, Md. 

Colonial Sons vag Daughters, 
15 W. 107th St., YUICE ae Go 
Frye Barker; Sec., Ni. G. Ambro 

Colonial Wars, aa Soc. of ‘i892, 200 W. 
58th St., N. Y, C i Bois Goy. Gen., W. W. Ladd, 
20 Nassau St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Waltcr Geer. 

Colonization Soc., Pe (1816), 516 Colorado 

Bldg., ashington, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., Paul 
Sleman. 


Colored Peo de8 Natl. Assoc, for the Advance- 

reer of ( 09) 69 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 100,000; 
of dontild Storey, 735 Exchange Bldg.. 

Boston: Mass.; Sec., James Weldon Johnson.- 

Columbia Uniy., Alumni Federation of (1913), 
311 East Hall, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C.; 7,000; 
Pres., Rogers H. Bacon, 30 Broad St., N. Y. C; 

Ginn ae ites a eagae of Amer. (1895), 137 
Sota 8 a. aw ague '. 
So. La Saile St., Chicago, Ill.; 9,500; Sec., Martin 
J. Teigan. 
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Wash- 
ost, 366 Wash- 
Ba a ‘a: ree ‘Man, and. Sec., R. S. 


nity Councils of the noe of N. Ye 
One 2240 Manic pal pide. Y..C.;_ 30,000; 
Pres., John K. Clark; E oe Frank P. Beal. 

Community ners N. Y. 920), 120 Broadway, 
N.Y. C.; Dir., Ralph Hayes. 

Composers, Authors and Publishers, Amer. 
Soc. of (1914), 56 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.; 580; 
Pres., Gene Buck; Sec., Charles K. Harris, Co- 
lumbia Theatre Bldg., N. Y. GC. 

Confederate Veterans, United (1889), 7219 
Elm St., New. Orleans, La.; 3,972; Com.-in-Chiet. 
Gen. M. D. Vance, Little Rock, Ark.; Adj.-Gen,, 
Gen. Harry Rene Lee, 150 4th Ave. N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Congregational Assoc., Amer. (1853), 14 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 0; Pres., Rev. Edward 
M. Noyer, 14 Crystal St., Newton Center, Mass. 
Librarian, Rev. Fred’k T. Perrons. 

Congregational Churches of the U. S., Natl. 
Council of St), 287 4th Ave., N. Y. C.; 700; 
Sec., Rev. Charles E. Burton. 

| Congregational Conference, N. Y. (1833), 287 
4th Ave., N. Y: C.; 68,000; Supt., nee Walter 


H. Rollins; aes ‘Rev. Williard’ Harmon, 

Ticonderoga, N. ¥ } 
Congregational Education Soc. (1816), 14 

Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 676; Pres., Dean 


Charles R. Brown, 668 Taylor Hall, New "Haven, 
Conp.; Sec., Herbert W. Gates. 
Congregational Foundation for Education 
ae} 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl.; 900,000; 
Nash; Sec., Lila Kirkpatrick. 
Gasoes ational Home Missionary Soc, Sada 
287 4t! 600; Pres., Rev. J. Percival 
Huget, 78 St Marke sigs. Brooklyn, NaS 


Rev. Ernest M. Halli 
Natl. ast, 109. W. 54th 
. N. Y. C. 500; Grand Seer, ao Black- 
stone, N. V. A. Club, 229 W. 46th St N.¥- C3 
Sec., Jos. Sylvester Fulgle. 

Consumers’ ceeuen aot (1899), 156 5th Ave., 
Room 1129, N. C.; 19 branch leagues in 13 
States; Pres., Dre ‘John R. Commons, Univ. of 
wy dsconsin, Madison, Wis.; Sec., Mrs. Florence 

elle; 

Consumers’ League of Pe Y. (1890), 289 4th 

INS: Sec. Mary Blankenhorn. 

Coots, Military Order of “the (1920), Memorial 
Bldg.,, Kansas City, Kan.; 4,500; prin 

Val N. Brandon, 218 Ascott PL, N, W. 

ington, D. a Sup. -Adj., a 3 Burtalo, 

16th St., S. , Washingtod, D ; Sup. Quarter- 

St. Matthews, 


master, Fred. B. Coo 

Cotton Assoc., (1919), 

S. C.; Pres., J. S: Wannemaner: Bet, Jno. T. King. 

Cotton Exchange, N. Y. (1870), 60 Beaver St., 
N. 450; Pres., Samuel T. Hubbard, Jr. 
Sec., Thomas Hale. 

Cotton Manufacturers, Natl. Assoc. of | (1854), 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 1,030; Pres., 
William B. MacColl, Lorraine Mnig. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; Exec. Russell as Fisher. 

Credit yeu Natl. Assoc. (1891), 1 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29,000; Pres., William Me Pouch, 25 
Broadway, N. Y.'C.; Exec. Man., Hi. 

Crop Protection Inst. (1920), Wea: 
lage oe 21st and B ay N. + Wash: 

C.; 350; Chmn., W. ©. O'Kane; Sec., 

Moor 


re. 
Dairymen’s League er gh Assoc., Inc. 
(1907), 120 W, 42d St., N. Y. C.; 39,777; Sec., 
J. A. Coulter. 
Dante League of Amer., Inc, ete Natl. Arts 
Club, 15 ih at Park, N. C.; 205; Pres., 
Dr. James J. Walsh oe Adda Srce Bristow, 
222 Riverside Drive, We 
Dante Society, Intl. i922)" 15 W. 107th St., 
N. Y. C.; 350; Founder, E. Frye Barker. 
Daughters of Amer., Natl. Gouncil (1891), 1002 
Home Sav. & Loan Se Youngstown, Ohio; 
133,580; Pres., Mrs. Mary L. Lear; Sec., Mrs. 
Julia T. Roth, 1526 Florencedale Ave., Youngs- 


* 
Conjurers’ Assoc., 


town, Ohio. 
Daughters of the American Revolution (1890). 
Memorial. Continental Hall, Nelo, wos ayo 
157,980; Pres. Gen., Mrs, Alfred J. Brosseau; 
Sec. Gen., Mrs. Herbert M. Lord. 
Daughters of the Cincinnati (1895), N. Cy; 
Bx.) Migs Ruth Lawrence, 3510 Shore Road: 
Astoria, L N. Y¥.; Sec., Miss Jennie Hinman, 
1088 Park pee N. Y. C. 
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United Stites -Ascodkatiohs ana Rooteitin. 


Da 1812 1. Soc. (1892), 5 
Pasatise os ASS. Tftie Rock "hoa Oi Boi at 
Pres., Me deine ‘ 


L. Sigmon, Nee toclis! ae : s 4 
D hters of the Ki (18 1 Oe 5 AVve., 
BOS tet Pig t he C6, 500; 2 tad rie 8 


Broy, $440 aati , Fines Wwaanuken Dp, ¢.; 
Sec., Mrs. B. C. a cago 
Dau hters of fhe Rocsiutz n if S Cc. ) 
N ats Been f ae, ey ing 0) Beg ip, : 
rs. Henry Kent, 
Pa.;.See., Mr: ae L. Cunningham, Bpiledeloh 


Concourse, N. ¥. G 
Daughters of. the Revolution, State of N: Y, 
eae Hotel Astor, N. Y. G.; ow Mrs. 
el Olaf Ibiseng, 151 E. 33d St. Bec., 
rs, Sydney I. Prescott, ait Ww fea St. N. ¥.C. 
Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil. War 
oe ,000; Natl, Pres., Miss Agnes £. MeCoy, 
2299 Highland Aye., Fall aa ee Sec., 
Mrs. Mattie Tucker, Someryille, M 
Se Amer. Assoc. Promete the “Teaching of 
Speech to the (1890), The Volta ep eaOok 
85th St., N. W., Washington, D. ©.; 2,200: 
Dr, Harris Taylor, 904 Lexington ‘Ave., N. X 
Sec,, H. M tieaksnnwiy, 6c School for the ee 
D sa “Nad, He f (1880) Gehe xe ding 
ea S80¢- e A ool for 
eaf, Prenton, 7. x 10; tree Ae 
ot 59th St., Chicka 
De of, t, Natl, eet BOG, il a (api) ei b Noes ic 


ge teeas OAR Faces Harty ©; Ape 
ndianapolis 
1a de P; ai ne di 


mtal Soc., Y. State (1868); 3,300; A 
Pe “ouy M. Figro 40 Nort es “ele i 
jec,, Dr. warehart, Paes meee tes 

D “a cy A ais f (1825) ne WwW. 109t Si 
es n, t ce o n 
8 165.300 00; Pres., Cass Gilb de 244° Ma ms 
ee oN, OR Bec’ Charles G. Gurran, 39 .W. 

87th ‘St. NY¥ 

piers Soc., Amer, (1889), were n House, Cam- 
“Pres,; a A. Neil: mn, 


poe " ouilogg, Northampte See., 
ree W. pong, cae G& iat eee Co., Spring: 


Dickens Peliowship ot N PAT rare Natl. Arts 
‘Club, 119 B. 19th Pres., Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duitield, % wien Lae a % orn 
See., Miss Mary Wray, 1 83 Yyse Ye, N C: 

Disabled Amer. Veterans of the ‘erld Wer 
oan: 2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, onio: 
35,000; Natl. Com., Gen. John V. ‘Clinnin: Natl. 

Adit., Vivian D. Corbly. 

pewatowa Teague, Inc. (1917), 15 Park Row, 
N. 600; Pres., Dayid Robinson; See., 
A.J. Smith.” 


Drama League of Amer, (1910), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 10,000; Dani 
jt., Ypsilanti, Mich.: 
Drama League, N. 
No ¥ . 


xec, See,, Sue Wilson. 
‘¥. (1914)," 99 We dren St., 
Fs. Arthur M. Dodge, 
es C.; See. ee _Henrie ta 
Prentiss, 98 Morningside Ave., N. ¥ 
Dramatists end Composers, Soe. 3 A Le 
(1891), 2B. 23d St., N. } 312; Pres., Art 
Richmond; Sec., Farcraks Wilde 
Dress Industries gf [Ape Het ted (1918), 
ae Ave., He 700} Exee. Chma., ui 
. Mosess 
Druggists’ hashes Natl. tee lesale (1876 
Maiden Lane, N.Y. 0.; eo. we Bi Cer ai 
Druggists, Natl, Assoc, 3 Seba il me et 
No. Michiana Ave., Chicago, Tll.; 23 000; ' See., 
Samuel C enry. 
Druids, United Ancient Mites: f pad, 29 So. 


Delaware St., Indianapolis, 00; Sup. 
rch, Adam F, Hild, 61 Sane Sh Dayton, 
Ohio; Sup. Sec., Ghas."G. N. 
Deven. vagees qCiue (1906), Bolger. May inique, 
300; Peay Georg e Barry on, 16 
Walk ae 'N: 


DB Appistoni & Co, ae vi ig St hee Jewett, 


Eagles, Rratoral er oF A 200 Gumbel 
Bldg., Bankes City, 0.5 tf Pres. : 
te a ied oe Bessemer ‘aes gic eae Pas 

ec 


Eastern Bias Order of the, General Grand 

Sapesy of B28) Masonic Temple, Washington, 

Grand Matran, Chapa ee, 

925 B. 3d 8t., Newport, Ky.} Grand 

eyes 
Economie Assoc., Amer. (1885), Northwest 
Univ., Evanston, Ill} 8,746; pon Prof, ui 
Ww. Kommerer, jeinceton Univ., Princeton, ¥ 
Economic Bee iste, Amer, Assac. 
(1889), Melrose Hig Ga Mass.; 892; Pres. 
r. Arthur Gibson, 


Sec.; Prof. 
Dr. ological Br 
Ottawa, Ont., Can.; See., BB Oy eee ty ane 


Pres., | Daniel L. Quirk |, Bik 


eT A 
Feayem 85), are on Ca wg Bure: Gi Bres of 
bore 6 O. May; H Sani 


Peper, Ingt, of ta. fy gacheen F Place, 
gets Gilm 


yy 8 fs 
=diai ane Bi de Ne, "2 nM be? Hinks ga Pres. 


m Roe, Rrorenitield. Pees 
Hence U,"S., Nagi. 8 
f 5 
“D0 teh ee LM: sip fi M uD. ¢ 55.060! 
gliela d, an. 


rancis Blair, Sprin 
61 pte. 


i * Guuutees. 
“aye LAD pea e Wickiltfe Ho Hose; See,, W. 
of (1912), 


; Pres., pr 
Education, nperaeltc’ of ie Ki ra bree Gao 
Robert L. Kell: rr 
| SSB Ohl bhatt ai of. bn Ve oo e a 3 Only 


Eegnomic 


of Minn Be Gay 
Whipple, i0 seutnor Danvers, M 88, 
mst 24 a vin aig aa ona 
oylston _§t., on, see ; 
stags Miss aiicere: MeGil ie on 
Ei hteen welve, Gen. Soc. of the 
Css, Philadelphia, Pa.; 619; Pres. 
> Igiehart, at ¥ oa Hers, | Bt, Banimave, fa: 5 
: uryea Road, 


Upper Montclair, Wy 
Electric uiene Assoc,, Natl 1. G8 hanes “5 


e sat Tas of 


ee ern St; Sade 
ais, Nang Minn. cE Se A . Thokipn areal” faneap” 
Electri ilway ? ; 
ros, "Railway AgsoG ss. See" ps (1982), We a 
Sawyer, East St. Louis & aap ape ci 


E, St. Louis, Ma.j Exec. See., J, W. Wel 
Elestric ngineers, Amer, Inst. of (1884), 833 
W. 3 oth Sh pp ako T.15s; Pres’, C. G. Ches- 
ney, ai ttstil d, ‘Maes = Sec., F. L. EHicshineed: 
Higetrical Seec., N. Y. (1881), 20: W. 30th St., 
C.; 950: Pres., S. AG Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, 463 West St., . GC.) Sec., H 
arrer 


Efect7e-Chomie I Pe 00; Amer. (1903), Columbia 
cane al {908 i b 


- ¥, ree Dr. Willia: Spe. 
Bros of Oi a hington, D, He 


Grand ee C1888), 750 Lak 


kont e, Ith; 
Pa ier Hor. = on low, bo: rang Fe 
Pa,; gree ec. o Fre ge #0 Pe wr Cisikh 
1.0 , - 
ty sar & iris a i d Rul i 


roa Ww. * 3d St, al. 
ign fe GC ups: 
y orsiaa "te ihogeth 200; up. 


emrtils ne 
jo TR URE. of Reps,, Washlagto 
| apes foundation (1914), 29 W; West 8 th a 


C tillwell; 
N.Y. G:: Dir. anit ude. Sate hi mL 


Baglnggrigd Soc, er pate 


| adder’ st eee 
Vestinghouse Wage. e. & it ast ‘Cha a. mall 
Engin Amer, Ciyil 
BSE me: er ee WA ses, Day ge aoe 
seorge 


nk Anes Bide, gr Bace 
pranical aR) a? 


abu 
En. ineers Amer. Sac, By 
W. 39th Bt ¥, 1 #5 5s Pr 


a 


higago, Ts ( 

Pugingers of ee ny oh. Rt. ey one uz rn dee (1908). 
suigman, 49 soe ate N.Y. CG; EE on 
ngi > 

Rnginesrs, af the 53 Wy Bate ge. We ree Aa 
Pres. ita me rts ec.., Jam Gs 25 . 

agli arog vl Mon af the Gi § (1930, 

St. 352; 
Natl. Same oh B Dank es i 


Ex tomological § 1859 , fel 
Shea an Rejenee “Ballads GORE, Pay ie Br a 
liams jr.; 


Epiphany ‘Guild sf adhe 5 
| iat 3 Sid Be a g 
- B.S. Miller, 321 W. Arent Yt Pep 


(Seas SCRA TBE eR ENS a Tal 
Bee Actors’ eae of Pamemen (1923), 1 
N. 968; Pres., George Arliss; 

Exec. “Set Rexford. Hendrick: Hon. Pres., Rt. 


Rey. 


ene (1889), 


Chicago, Tl; 
750,000; Sec., Rev. B ae D. 


Robert D. Kohn; res *sec., Mrs. R. G. Sto one. 
Ethnological Soc., Amer. (1916), 77th St. and 
Central Park West, N. Y. C.; 168; Pres., P. E. 
ee Amer. Museum of’ Natural History, 
. ¥. C.; Sec., Clarence L. Hay, Amer. Museum 
nc Natucal History 
Eugenics Research. Assoc. (1913), Cold Spring 


Harbor, N. Y.; 350; eg Frank L. Bab- 
bott, ee maha We ¥. ; ‘Sec., Dr. H. H. 
Laughlin. 


Evangelistic Bureau of the U.S. A., Intl. (1915), 
1111 Walnut St., Cairo, Tl.: 2,000; Pres., Rev. 
Samuel R. Skelton; Sec., Rev. Joseph S. Ken. 

Eacbance Club, Natl. (1911), 529 Ohio Bldg., 

Toledo, Ohio; 30, 000; Nati. Sec., Herold M. Harter. 

Bx plocens’ Club (1904), 47 W: 76th St., N. Y..C.,; 
00; Pres., James B. Ford; Sec., Felix Riesenberg. 

ch Trade League, Amer, (1913), , 71 W. 23d 

. Y. C.; Sec.-Treas., Edmont “A. Whittier. 

Garden Assoc. ; Yeomees Natl. 
Vise 155 as 42d St., N. Y. 3,500; Pres., 
E. rude Copeland, Weston Mass.; 

Boor Miss L. ava Phillips, 120 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Farm’ Congress, Amer. (1906), 909 Continental 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 200) 00; Chmn. Board 
of overnors, . 1. Drummond. 

item ae Council (1919), Bliss Bldg., Wash- 
ingto: Cs es., Hon. Herbert F. Baker, 
Weadock, Mich.; Man. Dir», Benjamin C. Marsh. 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in ye oe (1908), 105 E. 22d St., .Y. C.; 1,000; 
Pres., Rev. S. Parkes Cadman; ae Sec., Rev. 
Charles §. Macfarland. 

Federation de Alliance Francaise aux Etats- 
Unis et au Canada (1902), 32 Nassau S&t., 
N. Y. C.; 230 groups; Eres Frank D. Pavey; 
Gen. Sec., Prof. Felix Weill. 

Federation’ of Gichee « Seu Re A 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, ‘ 300 
estant churches; Sec., Dr. Frederick M. Gordon, 

Federation of Churches, Greater N. Y. 

71 W. 23d St. N. Y. C.; Pres, R 
Moore, apes Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Gen. William B. Mil 

Fifth Ager “Assoc. (1907), Bee ‘Sth Ave., N. Y 
1,700; Gen. Man., Capt. Wm. J. Pedrick; t dee? 
Thomas W. Hughes 

rine Rett Society, Amer. (1889), 215 W. 57th St., 

C.; Pres., John Ward Dunsmore; Sec., 
Gharies H. Higgins. 

Fire Eegincer> Intl. Assoc, of, 225 W. 34th 
St., N. C.; Pres., James Armstrong, Chief of 
Fire Dept, Kingston, Ont., Canada; Sec., James 
ng Mulcahey, hief of rire Dept., Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Chmn. I. H. Cas 

Fire Underwriters, Natl. ‘Board CEN6O) 85 John 
St., N. Y. C.; 213; Gen. Man., W. E. Mallalieu; 
Sec., Sumner Ballard. 

Firemen’s Assoc. of ue ee N. Y¥., Uniformed 
ee 402 Pulitzer Bldg., Y._C.; 4,800; Pres., 

E. Guinness; Sec., pees Rosenberg. 

Fish = Satie and Forest League, N. _Y. State 
(1865), 312 Cahill Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.; 25,000; 
eet Phay B. Rutan, 208 W. Water St., Elmira, 


Brooklyn 
INXS 


Sec., Cronk. §. Rogers. 
Fisheries Soc., Amer. (1870), 233 Broadway, 
Ne. Pres., John W. Titcomb, State 


C.-T. 
Capitol, Hartford, oa 6a Carlos "Avery, 
2273 Woolworth Bldg., N - a. 

Folk-Lore Soc., Amer. (1888), Barnard College, 
INS XG; Sec., Dr._G. Reishard. 

Foreign Consuls in N. Y., Soc. of (1925), Pres., 
Sir Harry G. Armstrong, British Consul General; 
ae pe tt Montyn, Room 230, 17 Battery 
P 

Foreig2 Missions, Amer. Board of Commis- 
sioners for (1810), 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 
1,900; pete. Rev. Rockwell H. Potter; Treas., 
i ee Gaskins; Sec., Rey. Dr. James L. 


Foreign “Policy Assoc. (1918), 18 E. 41st St., 
C.; 6,500; Chmn., James G. MacDonald: 
Sec., “onvistion Merriman. 

Foreign Press Correspondents in the U. ee. 
Assoc. of (1917), 66 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
ah ges Moravski pave, 661 W. ‘790 

C.; Sec., Sydney J. ae 

Porlan Trade Council, Natl. (1914), 1 Hanover 

N. = £2 88; Chmn., James A. Farrell; 
Sec., O. Davis. 
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: Sec., Amme 


Bldg., 


AD eae | 
vig fa 


Forest of Amer., 
ig arn 125th St., 


ii teehee Ind. ak 3 of Noe thee fice le 

Toronto, Canada; niet R Ranger, 
Hunter; supe Mee G sarge; oh Bailey. 

Foresters Soc. of Amer. (1800), 930 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. T. Dana, 
Amherst, Mass.; Sec., G. H. Collingwood, Forest 
Service, ‘Washington, DG: 

Foresters of Amer. (1790), 275 Grove 8t., Jersey 
City, N. J.; 200,000; Sup: Chie? Ranger, Dennis 
. Murphy, 27’ Central Block, Lowell, Mass.; 
Sup. Sec., T. M. Donnelly. 

Forestry Weaoes, Amer, (1875), 1534 L St., N. W., 
Lenox Bldg., Washington, D.C. BR 16,000; Pres., 
George D. Pratt; Exec. Sec., O. M. Butler. ‘ 

Founders and Patriots of "Ame oro ae of, 
N. Y¥. Soc. of the (1896), 275 fi Y. Soc. 
1,000 in Natl. Order; Gov., Brig. Bath Oliver 
B. Bridgman, 7 Wall St., N.Y. ;_ Sec., Edwin 
K, Bertine, 111 Broadway, N. ye C. 

Foundrymen’s Assoc., Amer. (1896), 140 So. 
pees St., Chicago, Til; 2,000; Exec. Sec., 

oyt. 

France-Amer. Soc., Inc. Or 411 W. 117th 
St.. N. Y. C.; 336; Pres., William D. Guthrie, 

Sec., George W. 


270 Madison 'Ave., N. : ee 
‘Ind. Order (1849), 3109 


Burleigh, 44 Wall St., 

Free Sons of Israel, 

Broadway, N. Y. C.; 8,637; Grand Master, Solon 
J. Liebeskind, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; Grand 
Sec., Henry J. Hyman. 

Freemasonry, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite 
of, Supreme Council 33d Des. (Northern 
Jurisdiction) (1813); “Orient,’’ Boston, Mass.; 

266,950; Grand Com., Leon M. Abbott, 73 Tremont 
St., Boston, Mass.; Grand Sec., Chas. Silman, 
299 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Freemasonry, Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of, Supreme Council 33d Degree (South- 
ern Jurisdiction, U. S. A.) eae 1733 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 291,650; Bovereiga 
Grand Com., John H. Corley : 

W. Witcover. 

Freemasons, Ancient Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine of No. Amer. (1876), 
Birmingham, Ala.; 585,829; Imperial Potentate, 
David W. Crosland, Montgomery, Ala; Im- 
perial Recorder, Rowell, 206 Masonic 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Freemasons of the State of N. ae Grand Lodge 
(1781), 71 W. 23d 8t., N. Y. 320,985; Grand 
Master, Harold J. Richardson: “Lowville, N.'Y¥.; 


EGS 93,000 of 


Sec., Robert a udeon Kenworthy. 
Freemasons, St. John’s Grand Lodge, A. F. 
& A. (1908), Bl Gleeson Ave., Brooklyn, 


500; Grand Master, James N. Brown; 
Sec., N. Robley. 

Free ‘Trade Lease. Intl, oe. Arden Craft 
Shops, Arden, Wilmington, R. D. 3, Del.;-Chmn, 
Edmund GC. Evans, 1504 Papiint St., Philadelphia; 
Pa.; Sec., Miss Florence Garvin. : 

French Chamber of Commerce of N. Y. (1896), 
456 4th Ave. N. Y. C.; 386; Pres., Pierre de 
Malglaive; Sec., Armand Sieper. 

ee Bee in the U. S. (1911), 20 E. 60th 

C.; 2,300; Pres., Mobos Hawkes. 


Friends" Chara Conference a 
15th Philadelphia, Pa.; 6,880: Chmn., 
Arthur G. Jackson, 4530 em S Frank- 
ford, Pa.; Sec., Miss eeenaine. Tilton, 120 


ps bd Ave., Mt. Vernon, 


; Sec, “Wakettela $006: 
(1918), 342 Madison Ave., 
. C.; 4,230; -Man., Alexander Forward. 
Genealogical Soc., ‘New England Historic 
1844), 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 2,307; 
Ps. Chase; Réc. Sec., Hen ry E. Scott, 
General Eaucation Board (1902) 614 Broadway, 
N. Y. ©.; 16; Pres., Dr. Wickiifte Rose; Sec.. 


Ww. W. Brierley. 

Genetic Assoc., Amer. (1914), Victor Bldg., 
724 9th St. N. W. Wash ton, D. C.5 3,300: 
Pres., David Fairchild; Sec. C. E. Leighty: 


Geographic Soc., Natl. (1888), 16th and M Sta, 
W., Washington, D. Sa 1050000; Pres., 
Gilbert’ Grosvenor; Sec., O. P. Austin. 
Geographical Society, yy i382) Broadway 
on Be St. IN. iW 4,050; Dir. Isaiah Bow- 


Geological Soc, of Amer. (1888), Columbia Univ., 
N. Y. G.; 519; Pres., Prof. Andrew ©. Lawson, 
UiaNe Se Cal., Berkeley, Cal.; Sec., Prof. Charles 

Berkey 

George Washington-Sulgrave Inst. (1914), dab 
3903, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C.; 15,000; Chm 
Board of Governors, John A. Stewart; re 

Andrew B. Humphrey. 


Q52 
a1 i 1892), 05 Carson 
sae map. Beneficial Uatrobo, Bres., Louls Volz: 

Py Her! 

one m erates Sar WN. ¥. (1885), 21 eS 

St., 170; Pres., Arnold Fueredi 
Ee 107, NY Ay GO. Sec., Henry Heide, P. Not Sion Ox 
207, N. Y. 

h ni of N. (1784), te 

Geese a? ve er s Rat sin G. Kud- 
ering 


472. W. 
ee Mary 


gus © res. iss abel 

roan 07 nat Foadway, of Gey aR 5 
oe Marie eller, 117 W. 123th_$ 

Amer. (1877), 15 E. *Faotn 


Is’ Friendl ay ae 
Gigls NY ie é. ‘ 118; Pres., Miss Frances W. 
abbey Seb, rigs’ Mary M. McGuire. 
Gi Soc. in the Diocese Oe bs Arty 
(i875),"f ay 45th St., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Pres., 
By Pfau, 107 Valentine, Lane, Yonkers, 
Girl: ¥g “Ete. ea gud oe Aen, (1908) M33" E. 
r Fvice League o ' 
Toth St. N. Ae pray *Preaerit Kernochan; 
re Migs Sila A i 
gle Haig 1s and Ladies _of the 
ss 5. si No. Broad St., hiladelphi._ Pa.: 
0; Sup. Gilet ‘alter’ . Baus 
Reena St. g neodetpnts, Pa.; Sup. vraster of 
Heese n B. 
ity 8, ag 94), S10 B. 42d St., N. Y. C.; 
, Willlam GC. Fownes. jr Sec., 
ood © es. a Tat. Orgee ee (1851), aa 
14th St. sega ton, D. C.; 14,000; Natl. lef 
Templar, G. inwidate: 644 “frans- 
orion Bide. “Washington, D.' ©.; Sec., C. 


Prinnes King. 

Grand Army of the Republic (1866), Spring- 
field, I1l.; 60, 000; Com. cai rte John B. Inman; 
Adit. -Gen., Henry — Davi 


Grocers’ Assoc., N. Y. Retail "(1883), 1258 Lex- 


ington Ave.; N. Y. C.; 400; Pres., R. F. Croplin, 
1763 Amsterdam Ave., N. ¥. er gee. Me 
Kloefkorn, 563 Golumbus Ave., N. oH 


Grocers’ Assoc., N. i 3% State Regail Gap. 


66 Bropd N. 
He Maye Lhe th nye, Brookiyn’ N. vs Smee: Take 
Grocers’ NGF e U. S., Natl. Assoc. of Retail 
(1898), or Maulebal’ Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 
; "John GC» Sheehan, 17 Waghipston Ave, 
North, Misaeepors Minn Sec C. Balsiger. 
Guernsey Cattle Glub, Amer. (1877), Peter- 
porey i’ st, frigg 400; ig ee ge Beeville, 
a 
G i tut $, Intl. Assoc. Peey Ga), a “Gaion 
Recs Idg., Cleveland Ohio; 4 Ae a Con 
gnce i Lougheed, 210 8th’ A W., Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada; Sec., Bqatsa a fey 
Hackney Horse Soc., Amer, (1g0)) Par areink. 
N. Y.; 200; Pres., J. Macy wee ew Marlboro, 
Mass.; Sec., Gurney C 


Harlem’ Board of Conimeste < (1896), 290 Lenox 
ve., N. Y. C.; 450; H. Koch; Sec., F 

Irving Visedes 
soc., U, S. (1872), Bethlehem. 


Hay Power RR 
H Tes., Rey. Francis Taitt; Sec., Mrs. 
B Hudson Greene, P. 0. Box 201, "Bethichem, 


re Council, Nati. (1921), 370 7th Ave., 
a Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Mase: Life 
Ins Madison i Ate oO! Dr. 
Eillice ta hiner 408, ish St., N. ¥. or P Eiden. 
nies et, ‘Thomas rea as *e i Re 
eating anc entilatin ane peers mer. 
Soc, of. ( CHAR?) HH Ww. 39 Riighis 
Pres ; Driscoll, Mhomyot- harrett! Go. 
ie 5 trunters’ Point Ave., L. > Sec., 


. V. Hutchinson. 
Heb brew Congre ations, Union of Amer. (1873), 
proven, s’ Bl , Cinéinnati, Ohio; 56,279 mem- 
ers; mem yer congregations; 'Chmn. Exec. 
baa sey 1 Broadway, N. ¥. C4 


ec., Rabb 
on and Immi 
Fe 


$ rant t Ad Ss Soc, si 
(1911) afayett 
“g Pres., Abraham Her See) Gen. Fig 


g Vogelstein, 
eorge Zepin. 


Goldrich; hey ip ha Wise, shi insta St., 
Hibernians merica, Aasient Seder 
1836), 937 Ww. Ams St., Chicago, Tl 3,004 
atl, Pres., Michael Donohoe, 3838 Frankford 
he. Philadelphia” Pa.; Natl. Sec., Michael W. 
Delaney. 


Me 
Y 
Cc 
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"458th St. 


zt A 5 
Hispanic Soc ety cue sare abers, (08 


#), 

west of Broadway, N Gs {i te 
Sorvespendine members; Ypeed 3M 
ington; Sec., George B. Grinnell. ~ 

Historica Assoc, Amer. LP Pa 1140 nui 


dg., hington, 
Dana C. Munro, Princet: eton, N “i Se 
Bassett, 58 Pomeroy Terrace, No ilampioa, OME ags: 
Higsacieat (O00. bres N, ¥. Btate (1809) deere. 
a aa G, BBs 
4} See., Ore jeriek’ B Richards, lent 
N 
Hist ical Sec: Watl. (1915), 2781 Marien Ay; 
lat ogical Pres., Frank Allaben; See., Mab ek a . 
Washburn, t 160 W: 106th St., N. ¥ 
bass an eer oe Y. (1804), s ee Park 
West, N. ; 1,025; Pres., John A. Weekes, 
52 iutam s St., Ce. Y. CG; Lib., Alexander J: Wall. 
H r nd Art, Alpap Inst. BS Gas) 125 
Medion Ave., yee N. Pres.; 
Ledyar Cogswell ir ; Curator, an Loa gun % 
gpory, Cloak at. Y. City ag 6), 10 39t 
iat eae 509, Pres., Mrs, A. Barton Hep- 
purn; Wingo. Taber Mary F. Smart. 


f N. ¥. 885), 90 isi 
Holland peg: ° ( eh : em fst Sains isu 


; 1,000; Pres., Charles 
Si. Brooklyn, 'N. vo Valter M4. Meserole 
Amer. (1871), 


olstein-Priesian oe. of 

Fe eee eboro: Vt.; 26, Veh. Bec., F. EL. Heughton, 

Home Peonernics Ler Ame E. cert | 617 
Mills Bldg., et 
See., Alice L. Edwards; 
State Agric. College, i Be Lansing 

Home Market Club (188 99 beaten , Boston, 
Mass.; Pres., BH. Kent Swift; See iliam HH. 


ee Missions som (1908), 156 5th Ave., 
N.Y. C., Sec:, D E. Yermilya. 
wee Missions, ‘Couneif of of gee for (1908) 
156 5th Ave., 0,060; Pres., Mrs. 
John Ferguson; Sec., Miss Eten EB. nlan. 
Here Missionary Soc., Woman's G 380), a 
a Bt. p Cipeiapall Ohio; 456,151; Pres., 
hirkield, “Signal Mountain ‘Hotel, 
SI cea Tenn.; Sec., rs. May Leonard 


Woodruff, 122 Lake Aye., Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Homeopathy, Amer. Jase. ef we ), 48 ith 
Washington St., Chicago, Il.; a apa 

Belting, 202 EB. ever &e “Trenton, wie 
Sec., Dr. Carleton A. Harkness. 
a Sige Ballot Assoc., Inc. (1912), 120 prepa AY, 
Y. G3 350; Pres., Charles &. Hughes; Sec., 
Nathaniel J) Palzer. 
Horological Inst. of Amet., gia: (1901), Natl. 
sesaNeh Cageet, 2ist and B Sts., Wast ington, 
C.; 350; Pres., Edw. H. Hu peel, io So. 4th 
peng Me Vernon, Ni; ¥.5 pore. 
Horse’ Show Assoe., Natl, Seka aa adison 
Ave., N..<Y. 500; Pres., John MeEntee B Bow- 
man; Sec., oa inaid W.. Rives 
Horticultural oc., N. ¥, State (1855), 1,400; 
Pres., H. W. Mitchell, Stuyvesant ens, WY: 
See., Roy P. M Spade LeRoy, N- 
Horticultural Societ Y.. G. i902), 598 
Madison Ave., N A °O.5 1,750} Sec., Frederi¢ 
R. Newbold. 
Hospital Assoc., Amer. (1899), 18 East Division 
St., Chicago, ll.; Pres., A. C. Bachmeyer, General 
Hospital, Clacinnati, Ohio; Exes. Séc., William 


H. Walsh 
Hospital Fund io N. Y., United §(1879), 151 
Henry J: Fisher; 


5th Ave., N. ¥. i12; ‘Pres. 
Sec., James Mev. Cireed 
N. ¥. State (1887), 221 W. 57th 
N. 'G.; Pres., Elmore C Green, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sec., Mark A. Cadwell. 
Housing | Assoc,, Natl, (1919), 105 EB. 224° St., 
N. ; 074; Sec. and Dir. pore. Veiller. 
Huguenot Soe. of Amer. (1888), 2 W. 45th St., 
Ni 460; Pres., Dr. his ie Schieffelin: 
Sec., Mis Margaret A, Jacks 
Humap F progress Assoc, agony 22 W. 420 8t., 
2,980» Pres., Karl BD. Chamb Ts, The 
C.; Sec.,, Miss Dorothy 
Humane Assoc: “ Amer, (1877) 
“Ab G05; Pres. Ww. 
Humane Education Soc., Amer. 
ongwood Aye. Boston, Mass.; 5,000; 


Hotel’ Assoc., 
xs 


Doren. ty hallie: N, 
Tyroler. 
n 7 “ie. ortor 85 
any, NW. ’ on, 
Madigon ae fe "N.Y N. J Gker 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley; a U Fishartson, 
v. | MBESRY 6 Soc.. of Amer, 3.4), 47 ante 8 
(on Bai i lector z owl ing, na 


ere 
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United States—Associations and Societies. 


Ice Industries, Natl. Assoc. of ets 163 W. Mig ag tear Assoc., 


Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,800; Pres., Jos. 
earner Grand’ Rapids, Mich.; Sec., Leslie C 


Ilinois Agricultural as fear (1916), oe So. 
rae St., Chicago, Ill.; 60,000; Sec., Geo. A. 
luminatin Secon Soc. Gay): 29 W. 
39th S N.Y ; 1,569; Pres., . Higbie; 


i Sy Gene” 

Mlusteators, Soc. ee (1901), Art Centre Bldg., 65 

FE. 56th St., 2} C.; 250; Pres., George Wright; 
8ec., Rene Fasten. 

Independent Artists, Soc. of (1917), 1947 Broad- 
way; 700; Pres., John Sloan, 88 Washington Place, 
N. Y. C.; Sec., ‘A. 8. Baylinson. 

Indian Commissioners, Board of (1883), Lake 
bee N. Y-; Pres., Daniel Smiley; Sec., Roger 

Indian Rights Assoc. (1882),.995 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,200; Pres., Herbert Welsh; 

Matthew K. Sniffen. 
Industrial Conference Board, Natl. (1916); 
7 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Magnus W. Alex- 
ander; Sec., James M, Robertson. 

Industrial Democracy, League for (1905), 70 
Sth Ave., N. 1,200; Pres., Prof. Robert M. 
Pore New Republic. a W. 2ist St., N. Y. C.; 
Sec., Harry W. Laidl 

Inemeknrs Soc. of N. Y. (1901), art William St., 
N. Y. C.; 1,465; Pres., Edward C. Lunt; Sec.’ 
Edward R. Hardy. 

Irish Temperance Soc. of aes (1920), 310 
W. 48th St., N. Y..C.; 120; Pres., Mrs. Maurice 
Dinneen, 205 Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass.; 
Sec. and’ Editor, Thomas Burke. 

Iron and Steel ‘Inst. ce Amer. (1908), 40 Rector 
Bt, N. ¥. C.; 2,200; Pres., E. H. Gary, 71 Broad- 

y, N. ¥. G.; Sec | BE. A.’S. Clarke. 

Italian Chamber of Commerce in N. Y. eee) 
27 Cleveland Place Contavette and Spring), N. 
ve 805; Pres., Dr. A. Giannini, 1451 Bnead: 

NY. €.; See., Dr. ere - Bonaschi, 

3088 Valentine Ave., N. en 
ta) coe Society (1907), 36 W. Lith St... N, Y. C.; 
, Henry W. aon 40 Wall St., N. ¥. CG: 

Sec., puceae Cc. Word 

Jersey Cattle Club, eens (1868), 324 W. 23d 
St., N. Y. C.; 1,035; Pres., A. Victor Barnes, 100 
Washington St., N.Y. Ci Sec., R. M. Gow. 

Jewelers’ Assoc., Amer. Nati. Retail (1906), 
Neenah, Wis.; 5,000; Pres., Conrad J. Brotherly, 
239 Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J.; Sec., A. W- 


Anderson. 
Jewelers’ Security Alliance (1883), 15 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y. Gs 5,900; Pres., A. L. Brown; Sec., 


James H. Noye 

Jewish Agricultural Soc., Inc. (1900), 301 EB. 
14th St., N. Y. C.; 45; Gen. Man., Gabriel David- 
son; Sec., Reuben Arkush. 

Jewish Charities, Brookiyn Fed. of (1909), 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 12,000; Pres., 
Judge Mitchell May; Fxec. Dir., Herman’ Brick- 
man. 

Jewish Committee, Amer. (1906), 171 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,872; Pres., Louis Marshall, 120 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Sec., Harry Schneiderman. 

Jewish gy wp cam Soc., ‘Amer, (1892), 2531 W. 
123d St., N. Y. C.; 460; Pres., A. S. Rosen- 
bach, 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., 
Albert M. Friedenberg, 38 Park Row, N. Y¥.C. 

Jewish Nati. Workers’ Alliance of Amer. (1913), 
228 BE. Broadway, N. Y. C.; Gen. Sec., Samuei 
Goldstein. 

Jewish Philanthropic Societies of N. Y. C., 
Fed. for the Support of (1917), 114 5th 'Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; 32,677; Exec. Dir., Solomon Lowen- 
stein; Sec., Dudley Sicher. 

Jewish Welfare Board (1917), 352 4th Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 325 organizations; Pres., Justice Irving 
Lenman, 36 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., 
Harry L. Glucksman. 

Jewish Mat Natl. Council of (1893), 2109 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 54,000; Pres., Mrs. Wm. D. 
Sporborg, P. O. Box 67, Station fae sia Se, OF 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. Estella M. Sternberger. 

Jewish Women, Natl. Council of, N. Y. Section 
(1895), 74 St. Mark’s Place, N.Y. €; Ron 
Pres., Mrs. Ed. Josephy, 315 W. 77th St og 
(op Sec., Sara X. Schottenfels, 601 W. Tien St., 
N. Y. 


Junior League’ yes the City of N. Y. (1901), 133 
E. 61st St:, N. Y ; 1,950; Pres., Mrs. Charles 
8. Recent jr.; Sec. “iis: Frank ‘P. Shepard. 

Junior Order of nie Amer. Mechanics of 

S. of N. (1853), Philadelphia, Pa.; 

7 Ubandlor Thomas H. Walters, 
330% No. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Natl. Sec., 
James L. Wilmeth, P. O. Box a Philadelphia, Pa. 

Juvenile Stept Cleaning Org. (1897), Municipal 
Bidg, N ; 30,000; oer, Reuben §. 
Simons 
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Natl. (1909), 8 40th 
C.; 3,000; Pres., peeier, Baatey W Martin; 
Exec, Sec., Miss Bessie Lock 
Kindergarten Union, Intl. 5 1892), 1201 16th 
N. W., Washington, ©.; 2,600; Pres. 
Alice Temple, School of Raucalin: Uniy. of 
Chicago; Sec., Lu Verne Crabtree. 

Kiwanis Intl. (1915), 164 W. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIll.; 00,000; Pres., Ralph A Amer- 
man, Lincoin Triste Co., Scranton, Pa.; Sec., 
Fred. D. W. Parker, 1240 Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., as above. 

Knights and Ladies of the Golden Eagle (1854); 
70,000; Sup. Chief, Walter C. Baus, 513 W. Norris 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sup. Master of Records, 
John B. Pearce. 

Knights of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St., New 
Haven, Conn.; 772, ; Sup. Knight, James 
A. Flaherty, Drawer. 1670, New Haven, Conn.; 
Sup. Sec., Wm. J. McGinley, same address. 

Knights of Pythias, Grand Lodge, Dona 

f N. Y. (1868), 280 Madison Ave., N. C3 
$4,193: Grand chasesllor, Harry Nathan; Grand 
Keeper of Records and Seal, William Ladew. 

Knights of Pythias, pA ch Lodge (1864), 
754 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; 789)819; 
Sup. Chancellor, ‘John Ballantyne, Suite 301, 
15 Ashburton PL, Boston, Mass.; ‘Sup. Keeper 
of Records, Harry M. Love. 

Knights Temvlar, Grand Commandery, of the 
State of N. Y. eae: Masonic Hall, 46 W. 
24th St., N. ine (opie; ; Grand Commander, 
Ednor A. Marsh, Rowecor N. Y.; Grand Re- 
corder, John H. Bonnington. 

Ku Klux Klan, Knights of the, Inc. (1915), 
2621 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga.; Imperial 
Wizard, Dr. H. Evans, Box 1204; Imperial 
Kligrapb, P. O. Box 1204. 

Labor Shislation, Amer, Assoc. for (1906), 
131 E d St.. N. Y. 3,500; Pres., Thomas 
L. Guigsourne, 120 Broadway, N. Y. G.; Sec.‘ 
John B. Andrews. 

Lake Mohonk Indian_Conference (1883), Mo- 
honk Lake, Ulster Co., N. Y.; Pres., Daniel 
Smiley; Sec., Roger B. Rood. 

Laryngological Assoc., Amer. (1878), 1721 
Pine S&t., Philadelphia, Pa.; 125; Pres., Dr. 
Chevalier’ Jackson, 128 So. aoe St., Philadélphia, 
Pa.; Sec., Dr. Geo. M. Coates 

Laryngological, Rhinological | and pea se 

oc., Amer. (1896), 33 E. 63d St., N. Ca 
382; Sec., Robert L. Loughran, 
Latyian-Esthonian Chamber of Com. in’ Amer. 


(1922 0 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 151; 
Hon. Pres., eae gs B. pane Consul Gen. of 
Latvia, N. ;_ Sec., McDonald. 


Laundry Onde ‘Nati. Aakers of the U. S. and 
Canada, Drawer 202, La Salle, Ill.: 2,205; Pres., 
G. Conover, 2831 No. Broad St., Phila., Pa.; 

Gal Man., W i. Fitch. 

La Societe Des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux (Pla) vs 
ground of the Amer. Legion) (1920), 777 No. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 31,000; 47 
State organizations: pars 5 M. Goyie, Glen- 
dive, Mont.; Natl. Sec., Ardery 

Law, Amer. Soc. of Intl. “a906), 2 Jabkeen Pl., 
Washington, D. C.; 1,200; Pres., aon. Charles 
BH. Hughes, 100 Broadway, N. Y¥. C.; Ree. Sec., 
George A. Finch. 

Law Schools, Beane of Amer. (1901), Law eee) 


Iowa City, Ia., 63; Sec., Prof. H. C. Harack. 
Lawyers’ Reet 'N. ¥. County (1908), 165 eroaee 
way, "5, 100; Pres., Hon. Samuel Seabury; 


Sec., erecaae ¥; McManus. 

League of Nations Pogasaahigay Assoc. (1922), 
& Bed St., N. ¥..C.; 50,000; Exec. Dir., Charles 

Learned Societies, Amer. Council of (1919), 
26 Edgehill St., Princeton, N. J.; 12 constituent 
societies; Chmn., Prof. J.P. Chamberlain; Sec., 
Prof. Edward C: Armstrong. 

Legal Aid Organizations, Natl. Assoc. of (1923), 
133 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 250; Pres., 
Reginald H. Smith, 60 State St., Boston, Mass.; 
Sec., John S. Bradway 

Legal Aid, Soc. (is76), 239 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 

; Atty.-in-Chief, , Leonard McGee; Sec., 
Gornattua P. Kitchel. 

Letter Carriers, Natl. Assoc. (1889), A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 52,000; Sec., M. 
Finnan. 

Letter Carriers, N. Y. State Assoc. of (1900); 

4 ; Pres., Jos. T. Tinnelly, Post Office, Al 
bany, N. Y.: Sec., Leroy Van Duser, 87 Croydon 7 
Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 

Library Assoc., Amer. aD) 86 E. ee 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 8,171; F, D. Belden, 


Boston Public ‘Library, Deon: Mass.; Sec., 
Carl H. Milam. 
Eipeartcs Assoc., Special (1909); 750; Pres., 


F. N. Cady, Cleveland, Ohio; S 


Pee oe Vovmelker, 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, 
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Life. Underweiters Assoc. 
Broadway, N. (org 
=. age Perey St., YN 


Life. "Ui Rdetwhiters Natl. Assoc. of (1906), 25 
Ww. ee St., N. ¥. C.;'17,000; Sec., Everett’ M. 
Lions  Giubs, Inti. Assoc, of (1197), 348 Me- 
Cormick Bldg., 332.So, Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til; 48,363; Pres, Wm. A. Westfall, 204 First 
Wath Bldg., Mason City, Ia.; Sec:, Met Jones. 
Lord's Day Alliance of é: Y. State; Ine. (1921), 
66 5th Ave., N Pres., Robert Watson, 
oston, Mass.; Sec., ‘ner. John’ Ferguson. 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the U. S. (1888); 156 
5th Ave., N. Ce 21 Senor ap ogty, Pres., 
ate G. Wylie, Ll. D.; Sec., Rev. H. L . Bowlby, 


Loyal Legion of the U. S., Military Order of 


5 ne + 149. 


of N, 
a B00, Pres 
; Sec., Chatles J. ite 


the ees 1805 eae oar Philadelphia, . Pa; 
4,333; Com.-in-Chief, Admiral Purnell F. 
Harrington, 25 Du digy Pi Yonkers, N. Y¥5 
Rec.-in-Chief, Brevet ap John oering, 
Lucy Stone Lea Be ge Bi, 412 W. veth St., 
2, a a 2 Hale, 333 W. 85th 


oe G a Bue Pola | LaFoliette, 158 Waverley 


N.Y 
Lumber Trade Assoc., eS ¥.. (1886), 5624 Grand 
Central Terminal, N. C.; 156_ firms; Pd sig 
Everett i. Barnard, Chiron E. Gates Co., 
foot of East 152d St. N. Y. C.;. Sec., Herbert 


B. Coho. 
Luther League of Amer. (1895), 806 Muhlen- 
ee Eee Philadelphia, Pa.; 31,886; Gen. Sec., 
te 


Lutheran Church in cree poet United shag 
437 5th Ave., N.Y. 930,549; Pres., Rev. F. 
H. Knubel; Sec., Reve M. ae ~ Sonerer. 


Mich.; 185,630; Sup. Com., A ¥ryé; Sup. 

Rec. Keeper, 8. W. Hall. 
Mammalogists, Amer. Soc, of yrs U:'S: 
887; Pres., 


Natl. Museum, Washington, Di akors 
Dr. W. D. Matthew: Sec., A. Brazier Howell. 

Manufacturets of the U. Re of A., Natl. Assoc. 
of (1895), 50 Church St., Y. G3 Pres., J. E. 
Edgerton, Lebanon Woolen Mills, Lebanon, "Tenn: 
Sec., G. sg. Boudinot. 

Marine Underwriters, Amer, Inst. of (1898), 
56 Beaver St, N. ¥. C.; 35 marine insurance 
Companies; 43 individuals; Pres., Louis F. Burke; 
Exec. Sec., Ernest G. Driver. 

‘Maritime Assoc. of the Port of N. Y. (1873), 78 
Broad St., ais Y. ©.; 850; Pres., John Dowd: 
Sec., John F. Manning. 

Marquette Club of the City of N. Y¥. (1908), 
Hotel Plaza, N.Y. C.7_900; Pres., Ambrose 
ee carat Sec., Thomas fF. Carroll, 78 W. 85th 
t 

Mothetiatical Assoc. of Amer. (1915), Oberlin, 
Ohio; 1,900; Pres:, Prof.. Dunham Jackson, Univ. 
of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec:, Prof. W. D. 

rns 

Mathematical Soc., Aimer. (1888), Be! W. 116th 
St., N. Y. C.; 1,700; Pres., Prof. G. D. Birkoff, 
Harvard Uniy., Cambridge, Nase: Sec., Prof. 
R. G. D. Richardson, Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Mayflower Descendants, Se of (1895),. Room 
604, 44 BE. 23d St., N. Y.C.;, 950; Gov., Thomas 
‘S. McLane; Sec., George om Fahys 

Mayors and Other unic. Officials, N bn '@ 
State Conf. of (1910), City Hall, Albany, N. Y.: 
all cities and first class villages in State; Pres., 
Mayor Samuel A: Carlson, Jamestown, N. Y.: 
Sec., W. P. Capes. 

Mechanical Tana ee ta Roce Soc. of AA8e>) > 
cide 39th St., N. ¥. C.3.17,339; Sec., Calvin W. 


Pres., Alexander Walker 44] 
Cotunibus "Ave, N.Y. ©. See., _Edward L. Hoft- 


ma) 

Medical Assoc., Amer, (1847), 535 oe: Dearborn 
St., Chicago, iil; 92,712; Sec Olin. W est, M. D. 
Medical Assoc., ‘Southern (1906), vas Empire 
sees Birmingham, Ala.; 9,078: Sec. an., 

C. P, Loranz. 
Medical Riatiees, Assoc. of Amer, (1890), 25 
B. Wash) rwoleree oh Chicago, Il.; 73  collegés; 


Sec., Fre 

Medical erlaproae ce, Soc. of (1883); , SH 
Pres., ee. J. Carlin, 2 Hector St., N. : 
Sec., E. Smith, 50 E. 41st St., Ni Y: G 

Medical ‘Progress, Amer. Assoc. for (1923), 370 
7th Ave., N. Y, fom 2,000; Pres., Thomas Barbour, 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Sec., Edward Wiggleworth, 234 Berkeley 
St., Boston, Mass. 


‘United States—Associations ‘and Societies. 


cee 


Medical “Sec. at the County of. ‘lees (1833), 
1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1,623; Pres., 
O: Paul Humpstone; Sec., Thomas M- Brennan: 

Medical Soc. of the County 0 of N.Y. (1794), 17 
W. 434 St:, N. ¥. C.; 3,500; Pres., Wm. P. Healy; 
Sec., Daniel 8. Dougherty. 

Medical Soc.. of N. Y. State, Inc.,. Women’s 
506) | 149 No. Broadway, Yonkers; N. Y.; 240; 

s., Mary Potter, 561 University Ave., Rochester, 

NOS Sec., Anna Harvey A ee 
Medical Soc. of the State, of N. (4807), 7 
43d St., N: Y::C.; 10,838; Sec., Dr. 
Dourter 


erty. 

Mie N.Y, Acad, oF Ae ae 2 $ i03d St., 

NAYS 2,025; Dir., Linsty R: Williams: 
Sec., aE Fenwick Reekm: 

Mental Hygiene, Natl. Gottinileted for (1909), 
370 7th Ave., N. Y. C.; 600; Med. Dir., 8 ¥Frank- 
wood FE. Williams; Sec.,.Clifford W. Bee 

bie St Assoc,, Central (1912), 111. 5th Ave., 

5G 00; Pres., CG. Stanley Mitchell: Sec., 
Fusenh & Kean. 

Merchant Marine Library Aésoc., Amer. (1921), 
82 Beaver St., N. ¥. C.; Pres:, Mrs. "Henry Howard, 
Country Club, Lake Shore gets Cleveland, 
Ohio; Sec., Harrison W. Carv: 

Merchants’ Assoc. of ae ~ (1890), 233. Broad- 
way, Woolworth Bidg., N. C.; 6,900; Prés., 
Lucius R. Eastman; Sec., S. & Mead. 

Merchants of the U. S., Natl. League of Com- 
ae (1893), 624 pric Bldg., Washington, 

; 744; Gen. Man. & Sec., R. S. French. 
asslacicat Soc., Amer. (1919), Clark Univ., 
Worcester, Mass.; 650; Pres., Charles F. Marvin. 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Washington, Be C.; Sec. 
Charles F. Brooks. 

Methodist Episco; copal Ct tag ag Board of Educa- 
tion (1860), t., Chicago, Ill: 45; 
Pres., Bishop Wittens? 4 Pa rson, 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass.; Sec., Rev. William 8. Bovard. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Epworth League 
ef (1889), 740 Rush St., Chicago, Hl.: 750,000; 
Sec., Blaine EB. Kirkpatrick. 

Methodist Episcopal. Church, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Soc. of the (4880), 420 Plum St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 456,258; Pres., Mrs. W. P. 
Thirkield, Signal’ Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Natl. Cor. Sec., Mrs. Mary L. Woodruff, 
122 Lake Ave., Ocean Grove, N. Ju 

Merete Historical Soc. of the City of N. ¥; 
(1892); 40; Pres., Dr. H. K. Cys 45. Wester- 
ville Ave. Plainfield, N. J.; Rev. gree 
Adams, 37 Clinton Ave., Lytbrook: L. £oNy Ys 

Methodist Protestant Church, Was oman’s 
Foreign Missionary Soc. es 7), 613 W. Dia- 
mond St., Pittsburgh, \Pa.; 12,000; ies Mrs. 
aeey Keepfield, atonsville, Mda.; Sec., Mrs. 

W. M. Sturgeon, 6703 Reynolds St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Metric Assoc. (1916), 156 5th A is Boum fr 

approx. G00; Pres., Dr. George. F. Kunz, 405 


’ 
. 


5th. Ave. Y. C.; Sec., Howard Richards, 
MeSAAR, ‘Boe, of N.Y. (1909), 155. Park Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 608; Pres., F. Juarez; Sec., Paz. 


A. 
Michigan” Automotive Trade A’ssoc: (1921 
Hotel Addison, Detrolt, Mich; 467; Pres., eens 
L. Simmons, Flint, Mich.; Sec, WH. H. Shuatt 
Microscopical So. “Aimer. (1878), Natural 
Hise Hall, Urbana, -+ 600; Pres., George 
R. Mei Univ. of Mich., Anh Arbor, Mich:; 
Sec., H. J. Van Chart Poly, f Ti. 
Microscopteal Soc., N. ¥. 877), Amer, Museum 
ve Dee ouere 77th St: ana Central Park West, 
2; Pres., Dwight L. Elmendorf: 
Se, John M. Sheridan, 84 Amity St., Brooklyn, 


Middle States Regatta Assoc. (1889); 40. Glubs; 
Tres., George G. Melloy, 1419 Spring Garden 
St. Philadelphia, Pa,.; See. rie 8 C. Fred Muller, 

mile ne ae Ave., &pom 628 not . Cz 

tary an aya eers orld War, Ine. 
Y. Soc. (1920), Hotel Plaza, N.Y. G: 557: 
ingate, Hall of Records, 


is Brig. Gen. Geo. weak Me 
apt. Nicholas 
432 4th Ave. N.Y.G. > W. Muller, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec. 
petes Easideuis,: Soc. of Amer. (1920), 810 
Mills Washington, D. C.; 6,2. 
pie ae ak gton, 51; See., Capt. 
Military Bidor, ‘of Foreign Wars of the UL S., 
N. Commandery (1894), 149 Broadway, 
C.; 585; Col. a HOOD Ere, 25 
Broadway, N. Y.C.; See. + Lieut. Si em Ebert, 
Military Order of World War tisboy, ee Vander - 
bilt Ave. N. Y. C.; Com -in-Chief, Maj.. Gen. 
Mark L, Hersey; Adj.-Gén,, Capt. Léo b. Warte. 
Military Surgeons of the U. S., Assoc. of (1891), 
Army Medical Museum, wishing. Dy. 
3,500; Pres., Rear Au, E.R. Stitt, hey Navy 


an fas 0 Com., 


Bldg., Washington, D . C3 See., C 
tea eee S ol. J. R.. Kean, 
Milk Producers’ Assoc., New yueiead Maro, 


51 Cornhill, Boston, A 


+ 21,000; 
Little, Schaghticoke, N. Pevtas 


3 Sec., Fucheed Pattee, 
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Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Amer. 
Inst, of (1871), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. ©.; 8,650; 
PLES.; ‘aylor, First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. Pa.; Sec., H. Foster Bain. 


Wiese Congress, Amer. (1897), 841 Munsey 
ee ieee, DE-CS 85561; “See. Si BF: 

Galt rea 
Y. C. (1827), 105 E. 22d St., 


Mission Sons: N. 
1S ae re OP Pres., Wr. Se ve rg ae 5th Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Supt., Rev. A. H 

Missionary Assoc., Amer. dBi), 287, 4th Ave., 

ye Cor. Sec., George L 

Missionary Union, Intl. (1884), 71 W. 23d St., 

1,670; Pres., Rev. J. Sumner Stone, 441 
Pelbans ‘Road, New Rochelle, ; See., Rev. 
Herbert F. Laflamme. 

Moderation League (1923), 385 Madison Ave., 
N. ; Chmn., Austen G. Fox; Sec., Thomas 
Ww. Therkildsen. 

Modern Language Assoc, of Amer. (1883), 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; 3,650; 
Pres., T. Atkinson Jenkins, Univ. of Calcngn; 
Sec., ‘Carleton Brown. 

Modern Woodmen of America (1883), 1504 
3d Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 1,124,708; Head ponent 
fast . Talbot, Lincoln, Neb.; Head Clerk, J. G. 


Moose reat Order of (1888), Mooseheart, Ill.; 
RE 518 ir. Gen., Secy. of Labor James J. Davis, 
Washington, D. C.; Sup. Sec., George N. 


Warde. 

Motion Picture Producers’ & Distributers’ of 
Amer. (1922), 469 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 23; Pres., 
Will H. Hays; Sec., Carl E. Milliken. 

Motion ‘Pictures, ‘Natl. Board of Review of 
(1909), 70 Sth Ave., N.-Y. C.; 600; Chmn., Dr. 

iliam B. Tower; Wilton’ A. Barrett. 

Municipal Information, N. Y. State Bureau of 
(1915), City Hall, Albany, N. Y.; all cities and 
first. class villages in State; Chmn: of Bureau, 
Mayor Charles G. Hanna, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Council Dir., W. P. Cap 

Municipal League, Natl. “(i8oe), aces Broadway, 
N.Y. C.; 3,000; Sec., W. 

Municipal Research, PBureda oF (1906), 261 
Broadway, N. Y. (om Sec., Board of Trustees, 
Luther Gulick. 

Museums, Amer. Assoc of (1907), Smithsonian 
Inst., Washington, D. C.; 1,200; Pres., Chauncey 
J. Hamlin, 110 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
oe: ae L. V. Coleman; Asst. Sec., Ralph 

m: 

Music ‘Teachers’ Natl. Assoc. (1876), 86 Gillett 
St., Hartford, Conn.; 600; Pres., Harold L. Butler, 
Syracuse Univ. Syracuse, N.Y: Sec., Donald 


Swarthout, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; 
ee, Waldo S. Pratt. 
Musicians, Amer. Fed. of ee 239 Halsey 


St., Newark, N. J.; 135,000; Pres., N. Weber, 

1 Broadway, N! Y.C.; Sec., Win. J. Kerngood. 

ye fetes Parks Assoc. (1910), 1512 3 H St., Wash., 
Exec. Sec!, Robert Sterling Y: ard. 

National Safety Council (1912), 108 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Iil.; 4,300; Pres., Chas. . Scott; Sec., 
W. H. Cameron. 

Naturalists, Amer. Soc. of (1883), 431 Highland 

Ann Arbor, Mich.; aye Pres., Prof. J. Arthur 
Harris, Univ. of M , Minneapolis, Minn.: Sec. 
A. Franklin Shull. 

Naturalization Aid Léague (1909), 175 E. Broad- 
way, ¥. 275 labor and fraternal organiza- 
tions; Man, Genry Henry Fruchter. 

Nature Study Soc. Amer. (1908), Penn. State Coll., 
State College, Pa; 208; Pres., Prot. George Green: 

E. Laurence’ Palmer, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 


Y. 

Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Soc. of 
(1893) AG W. 39th St., N.Y.C.; 1,500; Pres., feos 
pee D. W. Taylor, U. 8..N., Sec., Daniel H 

‘OX. 


Naval Engineers, Amer. Soc. of (1888), Bureau of 
in Navy Dept, Wash. DC; 1,200; 
. Charlton, U. S, N. 


Naval Order of the. ue es ho Dae ala neh 


1890) 16 E. 40th St., N.Y. 20; Com. Gen., 
aie Herbert L. Satterlee: gety John C. 
Moor 


e, 
Naval Order of the U. S., N. poss Commandery 
1890) 16 E. 40th St., N. Y. C.; 160;.Com. Gen., 
‘apt. Russell Raynot; Rec., Geonpein Fisk, 299 
Madison Ave., N 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Assoc., U. S. (1919) 2205 
Municipal Bldg., N.'Y. C.; 450; Dir., Com. Leo W. 
Hesselman; Sec., Lieut. R. A) Van Voorhis, 168 
Hartison Ave., Jersey City, N. J 
Naval Veterans, Nat’l. Assoc. dias New Canaan, 
Conn.; 1,000; Commodore, Loomis Scofield; Sec., 
Henry F. McCollum, Kenter Place, Marvelwood, 
Westville, Conn. 
Navy League gt thet: & 908) 1749 E. St., N. W. 
ash., D.'C.; 100; ; Waiter Bruce’ Howe; 
 See.; ‘William M. Galvi i 
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Navy Mutual Aid Assoc. (1879), Navy Dept. Bldg., 
Rm. 1054, Wash., D. C.; 5,400; Sec. & Treas., Rear 


Admiral T. J. Cowie. 

Needlework Guild of Amer. (1885), 505 Franklin 
Bldg., 133 S. 12th St., Phila., Pa.; 700,000: Nat'l. 
Pres., Mrs. Thomas J. Preston; Sec., Miss Rosa- 
mond K. Bender. 

Negro Rural School Fund (Anna T. Jeanes Founda- 
tion) (1907), Charlottesville, Va.; Pies., James 
Bardy_ Dillard, Box 418, Charlotiesviile, Va.; 
Sec., John T.’ Emlen, 4th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Neighborhood Improvement Assoc. (1925), 194 
Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 100; Pres., Nathan 
Sweedler; Sec., Joseph Levine. 

Neptune Assoc., Inc. (1912), 82 Broad St., N. ¥.C. 
Sec.-Treas., Jobn F. Milliken 

Bay tts ‘America Foundation (1921), Room 

1114, 17 E. 42a St., N. Y¥. C.; 220; Exec. Dir. 
& Sec., G. ae Babbard: 

Netherlands Assoc., Gen. Group No. 
(1922), 179 So. Trenchard St onkers, N. Y.; 
273; Pres., Prof. Dr. A. van C. P. Huizinga, dies 
eon Conn.j ; Sec., F. E. Henrik Gebhardt van Roon- 

ur; 

New England Historic Genealogical Soc. (1845), 
9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 2,100; Pres., John 
C. Chase; Rec. ‘See. Henry E. Scott: Corr. Sec., 
Thornton Kirkland Lothrop. 

New England Soc. in the ‘City of N. Y. (1805), 
43 Cedar St., N. Y. C.; 1,200: Pres., Lawrence F. 
Abbott; Sec., "HLA. Cushing. ' 

Newspaper Advertising xecutives, Assoc. of 
(1918), The Indianapolis News, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
302 newspapers: Pres., Frank T. Carroll; Sec., Don 

ge 

Newepaper. Hattors, Amer. Soc. of (1922), 178; 
Pres., me bars Plain Dealer, Cleveland, @is 

rots Creager, Milwaukee Journal, 


faniers 


Sec., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Newspaper Women’s Club, N: Y. (1922), 47 W. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; 60; Pres., Tene Bugbees Sec., 
Prudence Penny (Mabelle L. Gray), N. Y. Ameri- 
can, 1834 Broadway, N. Y.C. 

Non-Smokers’ Protective League of Amer. (1910), 
101 W. 72d St., Y. C.; 5,000; Pres., Dr. Charles 
G. Pease; Sec., Mrs. Eugenio di Pirani. 

Numismatic Society, Amer. (1868), 157th St., & 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., Edward T. Newell; 
Sec., Sydney P. Noe. 

Nurses Assoc., ‘Amer. (1887), 370 7th Ave., N. Y. 
C.; 54,441; Sec., Susan C. Francis 

Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas for (1876) Church 
Mission House, 281 4th Ave. , N. Y. C.; 5,000; Pres., 
Rt. Rev. Wilson R. Stearly, 21 Wranilasen St., 
Newark, N. J.; Sec., Mrs. James D. Ireland, 12521 
Lake Shore Blva., Cleveland, oO. 

Odd Fellows, Sovereign Grand Lodge of the 
Independent Order of (1819), 12-20 West Chase 
St., Baltimore, Md.; 2,654,510; Grand Sire, Herbert 

Thompson, 3031 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; Grand Sec., J. Edw. Kroh. 

Office Appliance Manufacturers, Natl. Assoc, of 
(1916), 32; Pres., R. Cummings Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Orange, N. Rec., AR, 
Byssel. Ewes Account. Mach. Corp. 115 Broad- 


N.Y 

Ohio Society of N. Y- 88D. 15th floor, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C , Charles D. Hilles; 
Sec., John B. Norman. 

Opthalmological Soc., Amer. (1864); 190; Pres 
Wim. Zentmayer, 1506 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 

3 Sec., Dr. Emory Hill, Professional Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. 

Optimist International (1919), 2119 Addison St., 
Berkeley, Cal.; 30,0C0; Intl. Pres., Cornelius Con- 
way, 1002 Hobart ’Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; Sec., 
E. A. Conway. 

Orange Institution, Loyal (“Orangemen”) 
aie Leet aan D. C., 36,462, Sup. Grand 

aster, Robert A. Gilmore, Axe Factory & Welsh 
pet Holmesburg Philadelphia, Pa.; Sup. Gd. 
Sec. liam J. Kirkland, 229 Rhode Taland ‘Ave. Fe 
ew Wittioctes, D.C” 

orgagisrs, Amer. Guild of (1897), 29 Vese al St., 
N. Y. C.; 3,000; Pres., Frank L. Sealy; Sec., Ghan- 
ning ES 

Oriental Soc,, Amer. (1842), Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn.; .; 600; Pres., Prof. James A. ‘Mont- 
gomery, Unly. of Pa., eas eer Pa.; Sec., Dr. 

harles S. Ogden, 628 W. St. NEY 

Vip erate. Union nae “sb, 1939 Bilt- 
more St., , Washington, 800; Pres. 
Dr, Jonathan Dwleht, 43 W. 70th St., N. Y. C. 
Sec., Dr. T, S. Palmer. 

Osteopathic Assoc., Amer, a Obed 844 ave St, 
Room 524, Chicago, Tl; Tes., Dr. B. 
meee, Security Bldg., Slone City, “Iowa; oe 

J. Gaddis. 

owls: Siac of (1904), 138 N. Main St., South Bend, 
Ind.; 60,000; Pres., Harold Talbot; Sec., Frank 
W. Bailey 
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Pacific Coast Scenic Highway, Inc. (1926), 102 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 5,000; Pres., 
Cornelius Conway; Sec., Alden Conway. . 

Fae saperices ee, in the U. S. (1912), 89 
Broad St., CF anes Pres., Severo Mallet- 
Prevost, 30 road St, N. ¥. G.: Sec., s M. 
Carryl Ottmer. 


Pan-American ce be pegene (192 pan eeton 
Hail; Columbia Univ., N. Y. C ee ; Luis A. 
Buendia, Hotel MeAlpin, N.Y. Babe, “Julio R- 


Pou 
Paw Pacific Union (1917), Honolulu, H. T.; 30 
trustees; be pe “a Chi? Wallace R. Farrington, 


Honolulu, H , Alexander Hume Ford. 
Paper ted Pulp ees Amer. (1877), 18 E. 41st 
St.. N.Y 75; Exec. Sec. ee. D gabe’ 


Parents maa: ‘Teachers, Nat’ 
1201 1 ie N. W., Washington, 10,000; 
A, H. Reeve, Ambler, Pa.; Sec., ee A. 


Patriotic Service, Sh reROmee® League for 
sate 130 EB. 57th St., N. = 1,150; Pres., 
M enry G, Sanford; Sec., M rs. Wen, C. 

Peace Soc., Amer. (1828), 613 Golorae Blde., 14th 
& G Sts., N. W., Was hington, D.-C.; 869; Pres., 
Hon. Theodore E. Button; Sec.,Dr. Arthur D. 


Call: 
pre. meaed td dag i! s (1919), 20, Vesey. St,, N. 


ours ot, of eee 


NAG 2,5 Mre. Henry V: 525 Park 
Ave. N-Y.¢ ‘Mrs. Edward Thomas, 316 W. 
93d St:, N. Yo 

Pennsylyania Society of N. Y. (1899), 249 W. 13th 
St.; N. Y. C.; 1,700; Pres., Charles M. Schwab; Sec., 
Robert Nao: zet. 


Peoples’ University Berean Soc. (1898), 2067 
Broadway, Reom 49, N. Y.C.; 12 directors; Pres.,; 
Dr. R. Johnson; Sec., Miss rigrahes K. Johnson. 

Beeroypunt Institute, Amer eat UB 250 Park Ave., 


-; 3,000; Sec., R 

Pharmaceutical Assoc., Amer. (1852), 0 W: 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md.; 4,750; Pres., L. L. 
Walton, ie and Pine Sts. Williamsport, Pa.: 
Sec., E. }. Kelly. 

Phi Beta Kappa *1776), 145 W. 55th St., N.Y. C.; 
Bl, gous Pres., Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland, O.; Se¢., Oscar M. Voorhees. 

Phi Beta ear fe S Alumni in New York (1877), 
838; Pres., E. Mezes, College of the City of 
New oe Sec., ev. T. Guthrie Speers, 47 Univer- 


sity 

PisitxteliC Yedesicans Soc. of Roe 1,000; Pres., 
P. O. Box 890, Cincinnati, O.; Sec.,/ Wm. Lycett, 
1221 Washineton St., Cape May, N. J 

Philatelic Soc. Amer, (1886); 4,000; Pig A. H. 
Wilhelm, 428 Capp Bae Francisco, Cal; Sec., 
Dr. H. A. Davis, may Colfax A”, Denver, Col. 

Philharmonic Society of N. Yi xe 842), Steinway 
Bldg... 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Chmn. Bd. 
of Dir., Clarence H, Mackay, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
C.; Sec:, Arthur Judson, 

Philological Assoc., Amer. Saag 1,034; Pres., 
Henry R. Fairclough, a tantord Univ., 
Cal.; Sec.-Treas,, Joseph W. Att, Wesleyan 
Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Philosophical (1900) (Eastern 

Hocking, Harvard 

Sec.-Treas. 


G, 
Dry Green, Northatnptou, 
Mass. (Western Division), 132; Pres. R. C. 
Lodge Univ, at Manitoba, Winnt ee 
Sec. eT tbds . Taeuseh, Univ. of 


, lows 
Ow 

piven tai Soc., Amer. (1727), 10ers So. 5th 
St., ppuoga hia, Pa.; 470; Pres., arles D. 
Walcott, thsonian Institution, Washington, 
D: Cy aat Arthur W. Goodspeed, Univ. of 
Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Physical Education| Assoc., Tora (1896), go 
State St., Springfield, Mass.; 3,000; Pres., Prof. 
W.Savage; Dept. Physical Education, Oberlin Gon. 
Oberlin, 0.;.8éc., Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Box G, High- 
land Station, Springfield, Mass. 

Physical Soc. Amer. (1899), Columbla Univ., N. 
Y. C.; 1,800; Pres., D. C.’Miller, Case ‘Sch. of 
Appltea ‘Sci, Cleveland, 0.; Sed., Harold W. 


Physiological Soc., Amer. Reber 367; Pres., 
Joseph Erlanger, Wash, Univ., Med..Sch., St: 
Louis, Mo.; Seo., W. J. Meek, Univ. of Wis., 


Madison, Wis. 
N.Y. eCUE 105 W. 40th St., 


Piano ji ie petgere> 
N.Y. 0; Sec., Albert, Behni ng: 
all, Plymouth, 
ian. Davis ae Nassau St., N. Y. 


(1820), Pilgtini 

William ¥ 

Pulgiione, of the U. G308) $09 5th Ave., N. Y.C.; 
850; Pres., Hon. Ghisuncey M. Depew, 466 Lexing- 
ton Ave., ; Sec., Albert E. Gallatin. 

Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, Nat'l. (1893), 7 
5th Ave., N. Y. G.} 15,000; Pres., Dr. John H. Hine 
lay; Sec., Ellen Ciady Shaw, Botanical Gardens, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mass.; 
ads 


Can.; 


Pilgrim “Bbciee 
eg lt coms 


| Play A chai Recreation Assoc, of Aiaeh: 
seu ene ve NX. ©, 16,000) Bec. Howard 


g Be ationer. 
Polish Jews in America, Federation of (1908), 


32 Union Square, N. Y. C.; 40,000; Pres., jamin 
Winter, 350 Park Ave., N . © See., David 
Trautmann, 38 W. 113th St., N. ¥. GC. 


Pee and Social Science, Amer: Coss peerg 4 i 


O. Box. 4060, W. Philadelphia, Pa:; 9200 
Pres., Dr. t. 8. Rowe, Pan American Union, 
ington, D C.; Sec., Dr. J. P. Lichtenberger, Univ. 


of Pa., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Political. Science Assoc., Amer. (1907), 1,648: 
Pres., Dr. Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Conn.; 
Sec., Prof. J. R- i base ‘Angell , Univ. of 

palit 1 Sele Bahr ie City of N.Y 
litical Science in the y oO é 
of (1880), Columbia Univ., N. Y..C Ne Pres, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay; "Exec. Bet OMtss Ethel 
Warner. 

Foe Assoc., U. S. (1890), on Madison Ave., 

Y) Ci; 2,350; sagt L,_ E. Stoddard; Asst- 
Cc. "Treas., F, Z 

fee ey: erin for sees the Condition 
of (1843); 105 E. 22d St., N. Y. C.; 11,334; Gen. 
Dir., Bailey B: Burrett; Sec., ‘Abate Nichols._ 

Post Office Clerks, Natl. Fed. of (1906), A. ¥F, of 
L. Washington, D, C.; 40, 

E. Boctge: Sec.-Treas., Thomas F. Flan aherty. 

Posture Pc he Amer. (1913), 1 Madison ere 
e: YY. C.; 750; Pres., George J.. Fisher; Sec., 
fete, 


Power Boat Assoc., Amer. (1903), Hotel Addison, 
Detroit, Mich.; 137 yacht ae OT. Eps Pres., 
Fred R. Still, 50 Church St., N. c., W.D. 
Edenburn, 

Precancel Stamp Soc. (1912), New Refit, N 3 eee 
387; Pres., John L. Par ker, 28 2819 
Ave., Altoona, Pa.; Sec., clas Fe ad ile 

Pr sbyterian Church in’ the U ou Joard of 

hristian Education of the (1993), ; Be een 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; fee Pres. of 
Hugh T. Kerr, 8 827 Amberson Ave., Pitts urgh, 
Pa.; Sec.,, William C, Saver 

(Presbyterian Church _ in e VU. 8. 

Assembly of the (1706), sis Wikeasonk B 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,930, 000; Moderator, Rev. Dr. 
Wm. O. Thompson Columbus, Ohio; Stated Clerk, 
Rey. Lewis $. Mu 

Presbyterian ‘Sharch, ‘U. §. A., Gen. Council of 
the (1924), 156 5th Ave., WN. Y. O.5 25; Pres., 
Bae: James H. Speer; Comptroller, W: R. Patter- 


Preapytatiad Church of No. Bosra 
ome Missions of the Uplted iain 209 
9th St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 27; Pres., J. ic) 


quer. 712 Oliver. Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
R.A. Hutchison, 703 Pub pa Hie Bide, 
Pittsbu h, Pa: 


Presbyter an Historical Soc. (1853) 520 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 218; es., Rev. 
penny van Dyke; Gen. Sec., Rev. William P 

mney. 

Prevention of Cruelty to are hie re See. 
for the (186 38), 50 Madison Ave. 

Gen. Man., W: K. Horton; Sec., ‘Richard Wrainee: 

Prevention Re Cruelty to Aniraals, Mass. Soc. 
for the (1868), 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; 10,000; Pres., Dr. Francis H. Rowley; 
Sec., Guy Richardson. 

Prevention of War, Natl. Council for_ Gee), Bye 
17th St., N. Washington, D. CG. 3 
pinnated organizations; Exec. Sec., SedeHee 


Libb: 
Pifticeton Univ., Natl. Atiteal Fite yi pd (ga, 
Nassau Hall, Princeton, N. 
Frencis G. Lahdon, 60 Broadwing: Nz Y, ee 8 
VY. Lansing Collins. 
Prison Assoc., Amer. (1870), 135 - 15th “% 
N. ¥. C.; 500; Gen. Sec., 
Prisons and Prison Labor, 
(1909), Room 1402, a 57th St., wi eh SH 
app DEO: Lae Exec! Bis Stage itin; Beg 
Miss J 2, aftray: Pres’, De ew Goetze, 63 


Probation Tigie a Nati. (1907), 370° 7th 
Ave., N.Y. ; Pres., Dr. Charles Piatt; 
Gen. Sec., Gharles't, Ghure 

Reus Exchange, N.Y. (1861), a Broadway, 

Y. G.; 1,578; Sec., C. Ros 


Ossm, 

Bentoapionilt Weman’s Lea us 303) 56 0G 
53d St., N. ¥. C,; 200; P eon ds m Hendiioks 
Bayside Park, Bayside Not 
Miss Frances Brooke, ae We. 125th #9 we °C 


Prohibition. Arpand ment, Inc., Assoc. Against 
ae i L St., N.W., Washington, 
D. e600.” Nath Chnin., WH. Stayton, 606 

Tennbion ike. Baltimore, Md.; Natl. Seo. 
Treas., G. Hinckley. 

Piapeauhioa of the Faith, Ine., Soc. for the 
tehedgh 109 E. 38th St., N. YY. C.;, Presi, Bi 

uinn; Sec., Rev. H. A. Campo. 
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Pro rtional Representation League (1893), 
1417 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 700; Pres., 
Richard Ss. Childs; Exec. Sec., George H. Se ag 

gi anette Tariff Seen Amer. (1885), 33 E 
10th St., N. Y. Arthur L. Faubel. 

Protestant Episcopare Chur. in Me the U. S. of A., 

Domestic and Foreign issionary Soc. of the 
ae, 281 4th Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,250,000; Presiding 
ewe ee Rt. Rev. John G. "Murray; Sec.,- Rev. 


Pioiteciearh Episcopal Churches, Natt. 4 Goneie 
ak ees 281 4th Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,166,243; 
. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D. D; Sec., 
Se KF. J. Clark. 
Psychiatric Assoc., Amer, (1844), 1,262; Pres. 
r. George M. Kline, Mass. Rept. of ‘Mental 
Diseases, State House, Boston, Sec., Dr 
Earl D. Bond, 4401 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Psychical Research, Inc., Amer. Soc: for (1885), 
5 ‘Lexington Ave., N. Y. 1,062; Pres., John 
I. D. Bristol, 452 Lecineion Ave., N.Y. Ca Sec., 
Thomas H: Pierson, 30 Church St., N. ¥. 
bis apse, racy Corp. (1921), Grand Central ‘Term., 
5; Pres., Dr. J. McK. Cattell; Sec., 
Dean R. Brimhall, Room 3939. 
Ps: chopathological Assoc,, Amer. (1910), 110; 
Tes., Dr. Sanger Brown 2d, 173 EF. 70th St., 
N. ; Sec., Dr. Martin W. Peck, 638 Becaon 
St., Boston, Mass. 
Public Administration, Natl. Inst. of (1921), 
261 rr setites e N. Y. C.; Sec. Board 6f Trustees, 


Luther Gulick 
Public Health | Assoc., Amer. (1872), ee 7th 
Ave., N. Y.-C.; 3,200; Pres., Prof. Wins- 


low, "Yale Univ., ‘New Haven, Conn: Eee. Sec., 
Homer N. Calver. 

Public Spirit Club, Intl. (1922), 210 Hearst 

Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.; ai Pres., George 
. Monk; Exec. Sec., Earle C. Miles 

Prenton Sisters (1888), Ubrichsville, Ohio; 274,655; 
Sup. Lucy Munson, 2 Carson Ave., New 
burgh, N. Y.; Sec., Mollie V. Keller, 311 Main St. 

Racing Assoc., ‘United Hunts (1905), 250 Park 
Ave., N. Y. ee Pres., John MeHntee Bow- 
man: Sec., H. Buck. 

Radio Relay Sado: Inc., Amer. (1914), 1711 
Park Ave., Hartford, Conn.; 20,000; Pres., Hiram 
Percy Maxim; Sec., Kenneth B. Warner. 

Railroads, Committee on Public aie Came tg of 
the ap (1923), 143 Liberty St., N. 


Chmn., E. E. Loomis; Vice Chmn., Robert s! 
Binkerd. 

Railroad Superintendents, Amer. Assoc. of 
(1887), Union Station, St. Louis, Mo.; 1,700; 
Pres., E. H. Harman; Sece., J. Rothschild, 400 
Union Station. 


Railway Accounting Officers Assoc. (1888), 
1116 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 1,154; 
Gen. Auditor, G. E. Bissonnet, Union Pacific 
System, Omaha, Neb.; Sec., E. R, 

Railway eres Amer. (1872), 
We Se 588 railroads; Pres., R. hton; 

H. G Foster. 
Railway Business Assoc. (1908), 1406 Packard 
dg elphia, Pa.; 600; Pres., Alba B. 

Johnson; Sec., Frank W. Noxson. 

Railway Engineering Assoc., Amer. (1899), 431 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; 2,375; Pres., C. F. W. 
ete Set Fe Rai way, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., E. 

tech. 

Bee ae eae N. Y. (1897),-352 W. 54th Ri, 
N. BR Ceased Pres., Hugh Sheeran, 123 W 
Meth st: Y.'C.; Sec., H. A. Newell. 

Rationalist Kua Amer. (1924), 618 No. Clark 
St., Chicago, Hl; Pres., Percy Ward; Sec., Frank- 
lin’ Steiner. 

Real Estate Board of N. Y., Inc. (1896), 12 E. 

; 1,708; lied J. Irving Walsh, 
Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Richard O. 


ck.. 

Real Estate Boards, Natl. Assoc. of (1908), 310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 644 real estate 
boards, 25,000 members; Pres., Robert Jemison ir. 
221 21st St., No. Birmingham, Ala.; Sec., Herbert 
U, Nelson. 

Real Estate Boards, N, Y. Biite Assoc. of (1905), 
210 State St., Albany, NAS 

Reconstruction League, Peoples’ (1921), Bliss 

Bldg., Washington, D. “pi FTES, ede F. 
Baker, Weadock, Mich.; Exec. Sec., Benj. C . Marsh. 

Red Cross, Amer. Nati. (1881), 17th and D Sts., 
Washington, D. C.; 3,500,000; Chmn., John 
Barton Payne; Sec., Miss Mabel T. Boardman. 

Red Men, ro roved Order of, Grand Council of 
the U.’S. (1826), 1521 W. Girard Ave., Phila- 
hs ral Pa.; 450,000; Great Incohonee, ‘Charles 

E. Pass, Harrisburg, Pa.; Great Chief of Records, 
H. F. Stetser. 

Reform Assoc., Natl. (1863), Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
300,000; Pres., Rev. T. D. Edgar, D. D., Wilkins- 
burg, Pa.; Sec’, Rev. James 8. McGaw, dD. D., 209 

th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* 


Woodson. 
30 oe St., 


E. 20th St., N. Y. C.; approx. 75,000; 
John Henry Hammond; nee Pian 


Cie 


Reform ane Intl. (1895), 205 gE ee 
Ave., S. Washington, D. C.; 14,500; Supt., 
Rev. Wm. rou Sec., Prof. Geo. Duncan. 

Reformed Church in "Am mer., by crh of Educa- 
tion of the (1831), 25 E. 22d:St. Y¥. C.; 24; 
Pres., Rev. AABET ES T. Broek, 137 aS 6th Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, N. ; Sec., Rev. Willard Dayton 
Brown. 

Reformed Church in America, Board of een n 
Missions of the (1832), 25 E. 22d St., 

; Sec., Rev. Wm. Chamberlain. 

Reformed Church in re -» Gen. Synod of 
(1794), 25 a 22d St., N. Y. C.; 148,536; Pres., 
Rev. Prof. Cc. Nettinga, Holland, Mich.; Sec. 
Eieye: ey Lockwood, 33 Ivy Ave., Englewood, 


Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions (1878), Room 310, *Schaff Bldg., 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pres. of Board, Rev. 
Charles E. Creitz, 611 Walnut St., Reading, Pa.; 
Sec., Rev. Allen R. Bartholomew. 


Religious Education, Intl. Council of (1922), 
1516 Mallers Bldg., 5 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Gen. Sec., Hugh 8. Magill. 

Religious Liberals, Natl. Teds of Gre), 700 

Jesse 
H. Holmes, Swarthmore, bat Dor Wena, 
Curtis W. Reese. 

Religious Union, Young eae a (1896), 16 

Beacon St., Boston, Macs.; 7,000; Pres., Charles 


8. Bolster; ’Sec., Miss Ruch M. Twiss. 

Research Assoc., Modern Bimanities, ue 
Amer. Hdats., Box 84, Univ. Heights, ¢.; 
800; Pres., Prof. Ramon Men end Bids, ‘ni. 
Madrid, Spain; Hon. Sec., Prof. Allison Peers, 


Univ. Liverpool, Eng.; Sub. Sec. aoe Amer., Prot. 
Arthur H. Nason. 

Reserve Officers’ Assoc. of the U. S. (1922) 
1653 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. 
19,500; Pres., Brig. Gen. Roy offman; Saal, 
Licut. ‘Col. Fred B. Ryons. 

Rhodes Scholars, Alumni Assoc. of Amer 


(1907), 630; Pres., Leonard W. Cronkhite, 303 
Congress St., Boston, Mass.; Sec., Frank Aydelotte, 
Swarthmore’ College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Road Builders’ Assoc., Amer. ibe) 37 W. 39th 
St., N. Y. C.; 1,200; Pres., H. Shirley, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Sec., Ethel A. Birchland. 


|} Oakwood Blvd., Chicago, U1: 
Roosevelt Memorial al Bssoc-» Inc. (1919), Roosevelt 


House, 28 E. 20th St YC; pret 2,000,000; 
Pres., James R. Garfield; Sec. & D .,, Hermann 
Hagedorn. 

Roosevelt Memorial Assoc., Woman’s (1919), 28 

Pres., Mrs. 
Alexander 
Lambert, 43 E. 72d St., 

Rose Soc., Amer. (1899), West Grove, Pa.; 5,000; 
Pres., F. L. Atkins, Rutherford, N. Bit Sec., 
Robert Pyle. 

Rotary Club of N. Y¥. (1909), 500; Pres., Pirie 


MacDonald; Sec., Edwin H. Rushmore, Hotel 
MceAlIpin, N. Y. C. 

Rotary, hei (1910), 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, 
Tll.; 120,500; Sec., ‘Chesley R. Perry, 221 E. 20th 
St., Chicago, i 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council (1877), 407 
Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass.; 126,000; Grand 
Regent, Richard B, Kropt, 712 Otis Bldg., Chicago, 
Tll.; Supreme Sec., Samuel N. Hoag. 

Royal Neighbors of Amer. (1898) “Rock Island, 
TTD 97; Sup. Oracle, Mrs. Mary ‘Arnholt: 

Sup. Rec., Miss Erna Barthel. 

Rubber Assoc. of Amer., Inc. (1900), 250 W. 
57th St., N. C.; 286; Gen. Man. L. Viles. 
Russell Sage Ronetanion (1907), 130° E. 22d St., 

N. ¥. C.; Gen. Dir., John M. Gien 
pare Andrew’s Soc. of the State of N. ¥. (1756), 105 
22d St., N. Y. C.; 809; Pres., Henry Moir; Sec., 
William W. Peake. 

St. David’s Sapo ge on the State of N. Y. (1835), 
289 4th Ave., N. Y. C.; 242; Pres., William J. Mat- 
thews, 233 Lenox yet "N. ¥.C.; Sec., Geo. Morgan 


St. George’ s Soc, of N. Y aes 19 Moore St., 
aN C.; 950; Pres., W. ‘J. Turner Lynch; Sec.; 

pets "Stone. 

rancisco Peninsula Consolidated (1926). 


000; 


A 
San 
1002 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Pres., Cornelius Conway; Sec., Alden © Conway. 
Santa Claus Assoc., Inc. (1906), Knickerbocker 
Bldg. 42d St., & Broadway, N. ¥. C.; 10,000 in 
Greater N. Y.; Founder, John Duvall Gluck, 1 Py 66 

Box 40, Station F., N. ¥. C. 

Sat-Sanga International - (1925); 10,000; Intl. 
Pres., genes Conway, Berkeley, ‘Cal/; Intl. 
Sec., 'E. . Conway, 2119 Addison St., Berkeley, 
Cal. 


Save-a-Life League, Natl. (1906), 5 E. 12th St.; 
IN.) MLC; 3.2003" Pres... 


Dr. 
Sec., James G. Blaine. 


Harry M. Warren; 


: 
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8; Prés., Georwe 
ocd Bitae” Savings Bank, Buffalo, Yi 
Sec., Paul W. Albright 
cenic and Historic Preservation Soc., Amier. 
(4895), 154 Nassau St., N. Y. C.; 500; Pres., George 
i Kunz, tt ge Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., Edward 

agaman Ha’ 
School arden Assoc. of N. ¥. (1908), 121 B. 51st 
N. ¥ 8,000; Pres., Dr. Gustave Strauben- 
mation: 590 Bark Ave, N. Y.-C See., 
Brooks. P te. aie S. 96, Rockaway Blvd., 
ueens, 
science,” Amer. fie for the Advancement of 
(1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; 14,500; Permanent Sec., Burton E. Living: 


Marvin M. 
$. Ozone Park, 


ston, 
Salence Service, Inc. (1921), 21st and B a 
gton, D, C.; 15 trustees; Dir. Edwin E 
Mlosson; and Man. Edit 2 ae m Davis. 
Sciences, Natl. i heademy (1863), B ‘& aa ies Sts., 
Washington are Pres., A, A. Michelson; 
Home Sec., avid 


Sciences, N. Y. Academy é G6 Pied’ ie St., ee 
Central Park West, N. Y¥ Boney i 
Crampton, Barnard Coll, Goheobea Unit 
Sec., Roy aoe, 


a ap Amer. Musoam of 
Natta "History, N 


Scottish Clans, Order Ror (1878), g 248 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass.; 30,000; Royal hief, Duncan Mac- 
Innes, Station B, Box 9, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., 
Thomas R. P. Gibb. 

Scottish Society of N. Y. Gees 100 W. 72d St., 


N. Y. C.j Pres.,; ee M. Lennox, 36 eens 
Blyd., Elmhurst, N ; See.; Robert ©. es 
W. 126th St., N.Y. G. 


Sculpture Soc., Natl: (1893), 215 W. 57th St., N. 
Wi On; PES... ‘James Earle Fraser; Sec., Edward 
McCartan. 

Séamen’s Union of Amer., Intl, (1892), 359 N 
‘Wells St., Chicago, Ill.; 15,000; Victor A. Olander. 

necurity. League, Inc., Inti. Bal 25 W. 484 St., 

oe L. Bullard, Maj. Gen. 
U: §. Ay Exec. , Bertha Golde. 

Sentinels of the Re epuplic (Ao82). 8 Jackson Pl., 
N Washington, 00;Pres.,Bentley W. 
Warren, 30 State Fin ‘Hoston Mass.; See., Mrs. 
John Belch, Milton, Mass. 

Seventh-Day Adventists, Gen. ee of (1863), 
poms ose een, poe fon BD ey 250,988; 

Rasoc. Gorge ¥50, Exchange 


Spicer; Si 
eth Di whdhening) As 

N. Pres., Juno Dean; Sec., 
Anthony F. Minisi, Oras Broad St., _ Newark, 


Place, 
Shorthand Reporters Assoc., Natl. (1899), 308 
Munic pal Bldg., Elkhart, Ind.; 1,500; Sec., A. C. 
Gaw. P. O. Box 334, Flkhart, Ind: 
Signers of ‘the Declaration’ of Independence, 
escendants of the (1907); 400; Pres.-Gen., 
Carl Magee Kneass, Manufacturers Club, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Sec. -Gen., O. Hopkinson Baird, 261 
S. 4th St., Philadélphia, Pa. 
Silk Assoc. Sh Amer,, Inc. (1872); 468 4th Ave., 
4 463; Sec., Ramsay Peugnet. 
Siniplitied Spelling Board 11906), 1 Madison Ave. 
G.; Pres., Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard 
Univ. Cambridge, Mass.; Sec., Godfrey Dewey, 
Lake Placid Clu be 


Slate Assoc., Natl. (1922), woe tise Bldz., 
Philadel hia, Pa.; 165, Pres., os ale, Jackson 
Bangor Slate Co., Pen Ate yl, Pa. See. W. 8. Hays. 

Slater el John Fi ie oy ea Broadwa y, NwY. 

Pres.,; James. H Box 418, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.; Bee, Miss Ge Boies, Box 418, Char- 
lottesville, V: 


Social Hygiene ASsoc., Inc., Ameér. (1914) 370, 
7th Ave., ; 4,121; Pres., Edward L, Keyes; 
Se¢., Donald R. Hooker. 

Sociat bp ag tear Natl. Inst. of (1912), 280 Madison 

810; Pres., William ©. Redtield, 
185 * Broadway, N. ¥. Gs Sec., Miss Rosina 


Social Service Commission of the P. FE. Diocese 
3 ne (1912), 416 Lafayette et Se ¥. Ov 173 
ae * Rev. ae flea Gilbe 

Work, 
r. John A; 
* Gnickgo, .; 


8 j 

Sociological Soc., Amer, (1905), 58th and  Filis 
Ave,, Chicago, Il; 1,100; Pres., John. L. Gillin, 
Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis,; Sec., Ernest W 


Burgess. 
Sons and D nughters of Libérty, Natl. Council 
AEA 1604 E Fassy unk 4 Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
109,304; Pres., William Mossberg, 2803. W 
Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md: Sec. W. Edkine 
Sons of America, Patriotic, Order ‘asdry, 1167 
utler St., Easton, Pa; 300,000; Pres., Gabriel H. 
Moyer, 938 Cumberland gio OP ear Pa.; Sec. 
Herman A. Miller, 


United States—Associations and Societies. 


OPIS EI ROOE RCE MOL SLADE AACS ALE EE EE 
Savings anys Assoc. of be State of f N. PK (1808), | Sons. of the American Rey gD:, Empire State 
0 E. Xa oc. 


1890), 154 Hasse 
~ Ga on Depew 154 


as oF 
Sons of he 
Sess 1 oe & 2 ‘sts. 


Mich, gee i 
Place., Buffalo, a ¥ strar Gen,, es 
Culver, 3294 Cuiltota: ace Baltimore, M 
Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Law Bldg., 
Richmond, Va.; 7,073; Adi.-tp-Chiet, Walter L. 
opkins; Com -in-Chief, Lucius L. Moss, Lake 
12318. 14th St., 


Charles, La. 
ie i whee: Fiorello 


St., N. : 1,9 fas 
arine chee Bidg. ies alo; 


ie 22 of 3: #000 otane ‘ener 
Be Lacus 


Sons Oe 


Me ©. 


homas 2 Deny. 111 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ope 
Sona of. ie ‘Revo! Hye ae Natl. Sec, of Gen: 
Pres., William Libbey, Princeton Univ., N.J.; Asst. 
Gen. Sec., Herbert Fairfax Wallace, Goshen, Mass. 
Sons of St. George, pager Monae GRtAYs Cornish 


Arms patel $1 ,000; 
i Madison Ave. 


Rup. Aes, Arthur é inoh ae 
Bait. 8 ur Brg own. 
BES on ee renee U A. (1871) flied Capitol 


WAsInarOn. B. gi 34,000 orm lt He ame 
ange; Na at, Seal 2. 
Sons of Zion, Order (1908), ia 4 B88 ding, Pe 


Cy peta Rohs Sol. ie Besatas. 
N.Y. * Jacob, iah-Riaho 

sOutneee eee N. Y. (1886), on? Wall St., Ni -Y 
Gal, 065; Pres., Robert Adamson, 8 W. 40th St., 

N.Y. C.; Sec,, Hulou Capshaw: 

Spanish- American. War Naval gad Military 
Order of (1899), Room "Y34, State House, Boston, 
Mass.; Com.-in-Chief, Col! Henry Kincadie, 
ulpey, Mass.; Rec. -in-Chieéf, Biot: “Horace B. 

‘arker, 

Spanish War Veterans, pnd (1904), 712 Wood- 

ward Bldg., ag aS ; Com,-in- 


Chiet, Adj.-Gen. Carmi PR & ‘Ehompson: Quarter 


ter Gen., James L, Murphy 
Spel ing, Amer. Assoc. for the Advancement 
1,000; Pres., Scott P. oma 


City Okdla.; See., V.S. Gentle Boy. Kan, 

Sphinx. Club (1896), Room 4602, Woolworth Bldg., 
233 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 350; Pres., James P. 

i g Park Ave. N. ¥. ©.; Seo., Roger J. 
Spiritualist Assoc., Ney: A888) p00 Femnsy ants 
S. E., Was or Jos. P. 
Whitwell, 17 E. aa oon ae “Paul, ae See. 
statis Thole B.S, New: Sab bh 
poneurs. 2 the . Navy, Soc. o: ashington, 
C.; 400; Pres., Mrg. Russell C. Lan done, 70? 
Dnlversivy "Parkway. DAUR ore, 
Louisa Wainwright eur en; 1262 e oe 
Ave., Washington, 
State ‘Parks, ath. A ae on eee 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, Epleoe 
Het Jenn Barton Payne; Exec. ee eee 

Staten Island Civic Loasue Cpt), 1) 1210. Perteion 
Ave., West y Ps ghton, 1,250 
Pres., Francis F. Leman, as above; ees ‘(Qartes 
E. Hoyer, 11 Catlin Ave., Stal oe 

Statistical Assoc, Amer. 930 fie 
St., N. ¥.-Gy 1,520; Sec: 

Steamship Qwncrs. _ Assoc. 
Broudway, & N. 
Ss Bak 9 

Segpicokew: and Hunt Assoc., Natl. (1895); 250 
Perk Aves N. Y¥ ray 60; Pres., Joseph B. Davis; 

enry 

Steuben nae of Amer. (1919), 405 Lexington 
Ave., N. +330,000; Bek Carl E. ic ROB MN GS 
Oscoda, Mich: $0, Charles 

Stock Eecbange, N awe 799)> il ae Bi, N. 

Simmons; Sec.,; H. V. D. 
£916), 


ae +100; 
Siecne: Mountain Fanfed. item, Assoc. 
ollins 


cy Grant, Bids Atlanta, Ga.; 500; Pres., 
danas pec RGuehs Welnte (4907), 216 
unday ssoc orld's 2 
Metropolitan bawoes 1 Madison Ave, N.Y. 6.5 
32,677,611 (reported at_ Glasgow, jeeotyana, June, 
C eet Com., Harris: 
an 


1924); hmn, EB 

suppress Went for the (1873 

uppression o ce +, ¥. Soc. for the (1 

21 N.Y. Os 350; Bros, Rov, Aneot 
PR, PAN 580 Park Been IN. ¥. G.; Seo. 
S. Summer 

Suréeons, gs College of (1913), 40 B 
ee peaniaalse Tll.; 

Marti in. 


ony S of Np 
SPT Oks Ok 
Flagler; Sec., Richard Welling 


+ John 


Brie 
6,935; Dir-Gen,, Franklin 3, 


Me Gee. ypeclnway Hall, 
hae Harry Harkness 


4 
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United States—A ssociations and Societies. 


Sspadegus < of Amer., United (1913), 531 W. 123d 
C.; Pres., Dr. Herman Abramowitz; 
Sec., Sol Muitterperl. 

Tall Gedars of Lebanon of the U. S. A., Supreme 
Forest (1902), 612 Broad St., Trenton, N. J.; 
50,000; Sup. Tall Cedar, J J. Edgar Grater, Royers- 
ford, Pa; Sec., John M. Wright, Box 413, Trenton, 


Tammany Soc of. on) Columbian Order (1789), 
145 B. idth 517000) Gtand Sachem, 
John R. Teoria: pad ‘Willis Hi olly. 


Teachers, Amer. Fed. of (1916), 327 So. La Salle 


St., Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Mary C. Barker, 123 
Myrtle St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sec:; Mrs. Florence C. 
anson. 


Teachers’ Council es by ee Park Ave., N. Y.C.; 
45; Pres., William Aulifie; Sec., Helen A 
McKeon. 

Teachers’ Union AG, the City of N. Y. “8 Behn 70 
5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres, Henry R. Linville; 
Sec., C. J. Hendley. 

ae ee Soc. and Publication House, Natl. 
(1865), Room 51, 289 4th Ave., N. Y-. C.; about 
85; Pres. Rev. Chas. Scanlon; Sec., Annie E. 
Oldrey. 

Templars of Honor and Pommoceance (1845), 35 
Liberty St., New Britain, Conn.; 8 ;. PYres., 
Clark Potter, Wickford, R. I.; Sec., John soa, 

Temple Sisterhoods, Natl. Fed. of ae 
floor, Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 38,000 
Preg., Mrs. J. Walter Freiberg; Exec. Sec., Rabb Dbi 
George Zepin: 

Theosophical Soc., Amer. aeons 826 Oakdale 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 7,511; Pres., L. W. Rogers; 
Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Maude N, Couch. 

Thomas Hunter Assoc. of Grammar School No. 
35 (1897), 109 Fort Greene aopoee Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 500; Sec.-Treas., Chas. Lee gee 

Thrift, Amer. Soc. for, 9 E. 46th St., Ee en ore 
Pres., S. W. Straus; Sec., Henry R. Dantel. 

Tobacco Merchants Assoc. of the U. S. (1915), 
5 Beekman 8t., N. Y. C.; 1,250; Man. Dir., Charles 
Dushkind. 

Toy Fair Chamber of Commerce, Inc. ee 
200 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 400; Pres., Fred K. Brai 
ling, Bridg zeport, ia Sec., Horatio D: Clark 

Toy Mfrs. the U. 1916), 200 5th Ave. 

Pips ; 125; Pres., A. a hoenhut, Page and 

Fontella Sts. Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., “EF! D. 


odge. 

Tract Bees rai (1825), 7 cote 45th St., N. ¥. C.; 
Gen. Wm. H. Matthews. 

Trade ae Tienevotiation: N. Y. Board of 
LEE 41 Park Row, N. Y. C.; 650; Pres., W. J. 

Banham; , Frank S. Gardner. 

Trade Union League of N. Y., Women’s (1903), 
247 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.: 600; Pres., Rose 
Schneiderman; Sec., Mabel Leslie. 

‘Teprelers: Aid Soc. (1907), 144 E. 44th St., Yn 
Vitint are on. oe Hamilton; Exec. Sec., ties 

rginia 


Travelers’ Aan “Sees. -» Natl. Assoc. of (1917) 
25 W. 43d St., N. Y. C.; 167 local Travelers’ Aid 
poaeeens Pres., earcus ii Bell; Sec., Mrs. Samuel 

Tropical Medicine, Amer. Soc. of (1903), P. O. 
Box 131, Pennsylvania axe Station, Washington, 
D. G.; 210; Pres., Dr. G. C. Shattuck, Harvar 

Dr. "Benjamin 


Mase: Sec., 
Trotting Assoc., Natl. (1870), 18 ronkyne St., 


Hartford, Conn.; Sec. Goce 
Tuberculosis Assoc., Natl. ‘Ggo 370 7th Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 2,579; Man. Dir., Linsly R. Williams; 
Sec., George M. Kober, 1819 Q St. N. W., Wash- 
n, D. C. ue 
ae 


Turnerbund, Amer. (1849), Pittsb 
35,000; ist Speaker, George Selbei, Box 383; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bee Wm. Voelker, 1812 Evans 


St., McKeespo! 
27th Div. Assoc. ( 920), 270 Madison Ave., N. Y.C.; 
35,000; Hon. pres. Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan: 


ig ae Capt. Henry L. Marlin; Sec., Capt. James 


Ty ore ical Stig No. 6, N. Y. (1850), 24 
W th St. ; 9,900; Pres., Leon H. Rouse; 

Sec. Treas, > John £ “O'Connell. 

Typothetae of Amer., United athe) Oe W. 
ackson Blvd., Chicago, Tl.; Sate Pres., E. F. 
eee 318 W. 39th St.; N. Y. ;'Sec., Edward 


Union Riedie an Legion, Natl. Encampment 
bee 4), Soldiers & Sailors Memorial Hall, 5th 
ve. and Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 100; 
Natl. Com. P Cook, 865 Bryden Road, 
Columbus, Ohio; Adj. Gen., Samuel M. Evans. 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian. Women, 
— palemce of (1890), 16 Beacon St., Boston, 
2 500; Pres., Mrs, Oscar C. Gallagher; 
Reo hare.” Caroline $8. Atherton. 
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Unitarian Assoc., Amer. (1825), 25 Beacon St.; 
Boston, Mazss.; 3,514; Pres., Rev. Samuel A. Eliot: 
Sec., Parker E. Marean 

Unitarian Church, Youn 
Union of the (1896) 
ness Pres., Edward 


People’s Religious 
16 Beacon. St., Boston, 
P. Furber; Sec., Ruth M” 


25 Beacon 
oward Taft; 


7 hd 
Pere: 
“Provi Gis 


Gass Gen. Conference (1864 
St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., William 
Sec., Palfrey Perkins. 

Unitarian Laymen’s ere (1919), 
Square, Boston, Mass.; aed de 
Gardner, 403 Turks ‘aead 

nie as Sec., Kenneth Srepevgail 

Unitarian ‘Sunday School Socisey (1827), 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., Rev. George L. 
porkse Sec., Miss Frederika Wendte, 41 Linnean 
St., e, Mass. 

United Preis Associations (1907), 63 Park Row, 
N. Y.C.; Pres., Karl A. Bickel; Sec., R. H. Fancher. 

United Synagogue of Amer. (1913), 531 W. 123d 
St.,.N. Y. C.; Pres., Dr. Herman Abramowitz; 
Sec., Sol Mutterperl. 

United Workmen of No. Dakota, Grane Lodge 
of the Ancient Order of (1895), A Uigwe 
Bldg., Fargo, N. D.; 19,953; Grand Mester Work- 
man, B. C. Marks; Grand Recorder, E. J. Moore. 

Universalist Church, Young People’s Christian 
Union of (1889), 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 
3,600; Pres., Carl H. Olson, Box 32, Tufts College, 
Boston, Mass.; Sec., Albert R. Day, 168 Saratoga 
St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Universalist General Convention, Inc. (1866), 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.; 6.000; Pres., 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, Canton, N. ia Wa5 SCG,, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz. 

Universities, vader of Amer. (1900), 26 ae 
versities; Sec., A. H. Lloyd, Univ. of Mich., 
Arbor, Mich, 

University Ext. Assoc., Natl. (1915), State House, 
Boston, Mass.; 43 universities and colleges; Pres. a6 
W. H. Lighty, Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis.; Sec., 
James A. Moyer. 

University Professors, Amer. Assoc. of (1915), 
222. Charles River, Road, Cambridge, Mass.; 
6,000; Sec., H. W. Tyler. 

ne iey ‘Women, Amer. Assoc. of aera 

1634 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; 25,000; 
‘Pres., Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, Mills Gallons, 
Oakland, Cal.; Set., Miss Eleanore Boswell. 

Urban League, N. ¥. BAAN 202 W. yy St., 
St., N. Y. C.; 3,600; Chmn, Exec. Board, A. C. 
Holden; Exec. Sec., James H, Hubert. 

Veteran Police Assoc. N.Y. (1891), 156 Green- 
wich St., N. Y. C.; 2,600; Pres., Bernard Keleher; 
Sec., John J, Churehill, 684” McDonough S8t., 
Brooklyn, N Y- 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.'S. (1899), 
Soldiers. and Sailors Memorial Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kan.; 120,600; ae ce Chief, Fred Stover, 
Butler, Pa.; Adj. Gen. B. Handy qe: 

Neca of the World’ War, Disabled ‘Amer. 
(1920), 2840 Melrose Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
35, 500; Natl. cats Gen. John Clinnin; Natl. Adit., 
Vivian’ D. Corbly. 

Veterinary Medical Assoc., Amer. (1863), 716 
Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 3,645; Chmn. Exec. 
Board, Dr. Cassius Way, 452 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y.'C.; Sec., Dr. H. Préston Hoskins. 

Vocational Assoc., Amer, (1906), Room _ 227, 
State House, \ Indianapolis, Ind.; 2,342; Pres., 
Dr. Edwin A” Lee, Univ. of Cal., Berkeley, Cal. 
Sec., Z. M. Smith. 

War Mothers, Amer. (1917), 150 Main St., White 

Sage ps N. Y.; 1,200; Nat'l Ai rg Mother, Mrs. 
H. McCluer, Kansas City, 

War Mothers N. Y¥. State, ieee (1919), Hotel 
Astor, N. Y. C.; 350; pak Mrs. R. Emmet 
Digney, 257 W. 86th St., N. Y. es Sec., Mrs. 
Lydia Broderick, 302 Convent Ave., Os 

War Mothers, N. é State Chapter, Amer, 
(1918), ‘Hotel Astor, N. Y. py Pres., Mrs. 
Chas. ere 501 W. 110th St, Y. C.;_Sec., 
Mrs. R. . Dabney, 524 W. éoth ‘st.. N.Y. C! 

Waterwa: a “Assoc., N. Y. State (1910), 200; 
ee enry W. Hill, Liberty Bank Bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y.;: Sec., Georwe Clinton jr., 1012 Prudential 

Bldg. ? Buffalo, % 

Weis: ts and Measures, Amer. Inst. of (1917), 
115 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 600; Pres., W. R. Ingalls; 
Sec., C. C. Stutz. 

Welfare Council of N. Y. C. (1925), 151 5th 

N.Y: C.; 8 staff members; Exec. Dir 
Wititem Hodson; In Care of Children, George An 
Hecht. 

Westchester County Children’s Assoc., Inc. 
(1914), 235 Main St., White Plains, N. Y.; 3,000; 
Pres. Board of Dir:, Mrs. Paul 'R. Reynolds; 
Sec.. Mrs, Edith J. Mitchell. > 
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West End Assoc. Seah ayes Aasousse Broad- 
way and 73d St., nee: Aas Alfred E. 
Ommen, 141 Brohaway, N epemnals 
W. McEwan, 622 W iM at, NOY. 6 

Woman Suffrage vi aa ee; (a2) 11 

Adam St., London, 2, Bnglan ileties 
in 40. countries;. Pres. Mis. Corbett. Aanby 
Upper Richmond Road, London, 8. W Piao 
+ i Sec., Mrs. Bompas. 
‘oman’s Christian Temperance Union, Natl. 
oy eh 1730. Chieago Ave., Evanston, Hll.; 600,- 
we rés.; ony, Ae A, Boole, 377 Parkside Ave., 
Brooklyn, 'N. Sec., Mrs. Hrenca F- Parks. 

Woman’s Natl. Bee ‘Club, Cieza): ik eas 
cut Ave., Was! on. drieus 
A. Jones; Sec., sn aly ema Blak. 

ata a s Party, Nad. (1913), a Hens Hill, Wash- 
ingto G.. Pres., Mrs.’O. H. P. Belmont; 
Sec., Wiss. Anita L. Pollitzer. 

Woman's Rélief Corps, Natl. (TB eae aes salty 
Til; 200,000; Pres., Catharine Hoster, 
2531 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind.; ee Flo J. 


Miller. 
Women U. S. A., Natl Council of (1888), 
N. Y. C.; 10,000,000; Fres., Dr. Valeria A. Parker, 


370 7th Ave., N. Y. C.; Sec., Mrs. “ L. Swig- 
gett, 42 The Mendota, "Washington, D. C. 
Women bala et Natl. League of ig poe 17th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; Miss Belle 
Sherwin; ter Mrs. Herbert Knox eSinith, "Farm 
ington, Conn. 
Women Voters, N. Y. C. League of (1918), 37 
Ni, &; 6,000; Regional Dir., 
Mrs. if Fiftany; Sec., Mrs. Frederick 
Lord, 538 E, 68t N.Y. C. 
Women Voters, R. Sty besees oF Gere)..g 5017 
Grand Central Terminal B State 
Chairman, Mrs. Henry Go ued Leach: Sec., 
1734 N, 


Mrs. Warren Thorpe. 

Women’s ae aps Gen, Fed. of (1890), 

St. N. Washington, D. ©.; 3,000,000; Pres.; 
Mrs. Sanit D. Sherman, Estes Park, Col.; Rec. 
Sec., Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, 8 White Ave., 
Brockton, Mass. 

Women’s Clubs, Long Island Fed. of (1895), 
40,000; Pres., Mrs. Harry C. Palmer; 530 1st St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Charles ‘Lediard, 171 
W. 12th St,; N. Y.-C: 

Women’s Clubs, N. Y. State Fed. of (1894), 
400,000; Pres., Mrs. Wm. H. Purdy, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y¥.; Seai, Mrs: Harry F, Kent, 98 Main S&t., 
te a si gee N. Y. 

n’s ucational and Industrial Union 
Wwerrn. 264 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; 4,872; 
Pres., Miss Margaret McGill. 


Women’s League for Animals, ee by Rha a 
soo t0N 350 fayette -St., N. 1,500; 
res., Mrs. J. Dyneley Prince, ate ation 
Belgrade, Jugoslavia; Sec., Mts. Fliot nacker” 
man, 1203 Park Ave., N. Cc. 


Women’s Natl, Democratic Club, ee (1919), 
Hotel White, 37th St. and Lexington N.Y. 
GC. 1,200; Pres., Lillian R, Sire; Sec. Belle Mile 
inger’ 48 St. Nicholas Place, N. CG: 

Women’s Natl. Republican, Ras (1921), 8. E. 
37th St., N. Y¥. C.; 3,000; Pres. arse ice Hill 
Chittenden, 150 B. 49th St., N. Rae , Mrs: 
Arthur &. Lott, 11 W. 35th ‘St. vice 

Women’s Trade Pg Se ag ue Wises 347 Lex- 
ington Ave. cs iss Rose Schnetder- 
man; Sec., ‘Mis Mabel Leslie. 


Wood: Circle reme Forest (18 2), 
woo Ww, iiecle, Su) g. Omaha, Nebs 130,847; Natt 
Pres., Mrs. Mate Pe nT oRates, Le aa ath. 


Sec., Mrs. ple Alexander Talley, B ay, 
Woodmen of Amer,, Modern ss. 50 3d 

Ave., Rock Island, ll.; 1,126,229; Head Consul, 

A. 8. Talbot, Lincoln, Neb.; Head Clerk, J..G. 


Ray 

Weeeshen of aS World, ye Meri Camp of the 
(1890), -W. dg., Om Neb.; 508,444 
Sov. Gom., Willem A~ Fraser: gag ek yoke 


ates. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1920), 17 E. 42d 
St., N. ¥. C.;:Pres.,.H N . Davis, 61 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Ses., 

Weot Mfrs., Natl. Assoc. of (1864), 80 Federal 

Boston, Mass.} « Walter. a. Lodee of 

Wotan ° o. Dak., Grand of the 

Ancient aie a4 Opie: $95} Ww. 
“Piatt Work- 


Bldg. i ee 
ma: Krarks, tam Ree. E. 3. Moore. 
World’ Ranculruea: Soc, Boh eret Mass.; 
3,560; Pres., Kenyon L. Buteetela: ast Lansing, 
Mich’; Sec., Laurence H. Parker, Eddy. Place, 
Brookfield, Mass. 
World Alliance for Intl. Friendship Bast oe 
the Churches (1914), 70 5th pe Wales 
10,000; Gen. Sée., Dr. Henry A. 
World Peace Foundation (1910), “0 Mt Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass.; Pres., Dr. W.H. P. Faunce, 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. 1.; Gen: Seéc.; Rev. 
Edward Cummings. : 
244 Lex- 


World War Amps, Inc., U. s. a 
ington Ave. N. ¥. Ci 285; Goms Howard . a3 
Kelly; Sec., Francis A. Low 
World's Student Christian ea 8 Sig el 


hes, £2er! 
Yellowstone Trail Assoc. ae 403 Evanston 


peas Minn.; 11751; Sec. H., 0 
young Judaea (1908); 114 5th Ave, N. ¥Y. oe 
000; Exec. Chmn., Samuel J. Borowsky; See e., 
Edn S Suer. 

Young Men’s Christian Assoc., Inti. Com 
(1866), 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. Cy “988, 522: 
Chmn., James . Spears, Monteclsit, N! J. 
Gen, Sec., Dr. John R. Mott. 


Young Men’s Hebrew Pees pao 92d. St. and 
Lexington Ave., N.Y. C.; 3,000; Exec. ae Jack 
Nadel 148 030 Rec a %..C., Sec, E. H. "Paul, 


52 William 
Beacon St., Boston, 

§. Bolster; Sec., Ruth M. ‘bovis exeo Het, Sara 
are A ogee Be Christian Assocs, of the 
esas 8 600 Lexington Ave., 

Young Women’s Hebrew Assoc. (1903), 31 W. 
110th St.; N. as jeOm, ae Mrs, Israel 
Zine Inst. Amer, (1918), 27 ae ar ee No YY: G.; 
200; Pres., P. Cobb, 160 Front. Loe: 
Ave., C.; 75,000; Pres,, Louis Li 4 

Meyer Ww. Nvelaes Ll. 
inneapolis, Minn.; 456; Pres., Dr. S. ste M 
a opkins Univ., Baltimore, Ma.; a 


Young People’s Reli wists Union. (180), 16 16 
Comins, 
Na¥o65 
505, 31 ‘Gi Miss Mabel Crati 
Unterberg; Bixee. Dir., Mrs. F. Schwartz. 
Zionists Organization of Amer. (1800, Nak btn 
psky; Sec 
Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of (1903), Univ. of Minr., 
D. E. Minnich, Animal Biology Bldg., as aie 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA. 
(Contributed by that organization, as of Oct. 23, 1926.) 


A Christian, philanthropic, benevolent organiza- 
tion, under the presidency of Gen. Ballington Booth, 
incorporated in 1896. While its government is 
modeled on the United States Army, yet its rules 
and regulations are made by the Grand Field Council 

composed of officers of and above the rank of Major. 

The Volunteers of America is established in up- 
ward of 100 of the principal centres of America, 
and has the indorsement of leading Cabinet and 
State officials. 

Some idea of the scope and polity of the Volun- 
teers may be gleaned from its report.of the last 
year’s work. During that period Volunteer philan- 
thropi¢ homes and institutions provided 265,376 
free lodgings and 234,802 lodgings paid for in éash 
and by work, making a total of 500,178 lodgings 
provided those needing them. During this 5 
628,374 meals were paid for in cash and by em- 
ployment and 756,514 meals were given free, making 
& total of 1,384,888 meals qucret 93,557 persons 
and families, many in sperate circumstances, 
were assisted in a timely manner, apart from the 
above aid furnished in their benevolent institutions. 
Employment was found for 38,502 persons, many 
of whom were practically stranded. 129,357 gar- 
ments and pairs of shoes were provided for the very 


poor and needy. 53,016. mothers and’ Ghildren 
were given summer outings or were taken to: fresh 
air camps, many hundreds of children remaining 
amid health-giving surroundings for two and three 
wee at Fae he lid: ad Ch 

uring the ho! eu an ristmas season in the 
work among the destitute, 18. 700 special aoe 
and provisions were sent into the homes of families 
who without this aid and thought would have spent 
Cee cnoneny, ere ss 

e attendance at. the Volunteer indoor servi 
reached 1, 18h 635, while at che outdoor services tt 
numbered’ 2,039,434, making @ total congregation 


ng the year it is estimated that over. 500 
prisoners returning to freedom from the State 
prisons have been helped to a new change ip. life, 


Piro ehe Saban US Ar tam, ane ane re 
port so able at such a ‘avi 
100,000 men within the walls te State eres 


have become members of. the Volunteer *Orison 
Ree since its inauguration by Mfrs. Balington 


The Volunteers’ Gazette is the. oftictal Re. a, 
and pational nea ua. rages rakth Bite P 
own building a Q. est 28th Stre 
York City, New York. ‘sg New 
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Postal Mutormation. - 
(As of the act of Congress of Feb. 28, 1925, effective April 15; 1925.) 
DOMESTIC POSTAGE RATES: 


First-Class: Letters and written and. sealed 
matter, 2 cents for each ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

Private mailing or post cards, 2 cents each. 

Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry, 2 cents for each 2 ounces up to 8 ounces 
and fourth-class zone rates, plus 2 cents service 
charge on each parcel over 8 ounces. 

Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars, and 
other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
chandise, 134 cents for each 2 ounces. 

Books ‘(including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, Cuttings, bulbs, roots. scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. ' 

Fourth-Class (over 8 ounces): Merchandise, 
books, printed matter, and all other mailable matter 
not in first or second class— 


Zones and 1st Lb. 
istance (incl. 2¢ Additional Pounds. 
n Miles. Serv. Ch.). 

BOOSh cas td ss". x ve 1 cent each 2 pounds. 
1—up.to 50.... 1 cent each pound. 
2—50 to 100... 7 1 cent each pound. 
8—150 to 300.. 8 2 cents each pound. 
4— 300 to 600... 9 4 cents each pound. 
5—600 to 1,000. 10 6 cents each pound. 
6—1,000 to 1,400 11 8 cents each pound. 
7—1,400 to 1,800 13 10 cents each pound. 
8—over 1,800... 14 12 cents each pound. 


The rate on fourth-class matter between any 
point in the ‘United States and any point in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and any point in Alaska, and 
‘between any two points in Alaska, is 12 cents for 
the first pound and 12 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof, and in addition the 
service charge of 2 cents for each parcel. These 
rates also apply to parcels mailed in the United 
States for delivery in the Canal Zone, and to parcels 
between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States or its possessions. The service charge of 
2 cents for each parcelis likewise applicable’ to 
parcels of fourth-class mail exchanged between 
the United States, or any of its possessions, and 
United States naval vessels: . 

Special Handling: On payment of 25 cents in 
addition to regular postage, fourth-class parcels 
indorsed ‘‘Special handling’’ will be accorded same 
treatment as first-class mail. This does not include 
spécial delivery. 

Special Delivery Fees: Any class—up to 2 pounds, 
10 cents; over 2 pounds, but not more than 10 
pounds, 15 cents; over 10 pounds, 20 cents. 
Airplane (air mail) rates—Domestic—Hight cents 

_. am ounce or fraction thereof for each air route 

zone or part of zone, except that on mail car- 
ried over the New York-Chicago nigbt route 
the rate is 10 cents for each ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, while the rate on mail ‘carried 
on contract air-mail routes is 10 cents, 15 
cents, or 20 cents an ounce or fraction thereof, 
according to the length of the particular route 
involved, with, an additional charge of 5 cents 
an ounce or fraction thereof for each air-mail 
zone the mail is transported on a Government- 
operated air-mail route, to be fully prepaid; 
such charge includes transportation to or 
from the air mail route as well as the trans- 
portation by air. 

Air mail should be properly indorsed to 
indicate how it is to be sent. For example, 
a letter mailed at San Francisco addressed 
to Detroit intended for transmission all the 
way by air mail should be indorsed ‘‘Via air 
mail to Detroit’? and prepaid at the rate of 
20 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. If in- 
tended to be carried by air mail to Chicago 
only and thence by railroad, the letter should 
be indorsed ‘Via air mail to Chicago’’ and 
prepaid at the regular rate of 16 cents for 
each ounce or fraction of an ounce. 

An air mail letter originati at a place 
adjacent to or on a contract air mail route 
which would naturally be sent over such route 
for connection with a Government-operated 
air mail route but which the sender desires 
carried over the latter route only should be 
indorsed to that effect, as for instance in the 
case of a letter mailed at or near Detroit, 
“Via air mail from Chicago.” 


Letters indorsed merely “Via air mail’ 
when addressed to or in the direction of places 
served by contract air mail routes in connec- 
tion with Government-operated air mail routes 
will, if they bear at least 8 cents postage, be 
treated as intended for transmission over 
both routes and if not fully prepaid will be 
rated with postage due to cover the amount 
chargeable for their transportation over the 
combined Government-operated and contract 
air mail routes. 

There are three zones (1), New, York to Chicago; 
(2), Chieago to Cheyenne; (3), Cheyenne to San 
Francisco. The zone lines run north and south 
through Chicago and Cheyenne. All the country 
east of the Chicago zone line is in Zone 1; all west 
of the Cheyenne line is in Zone 3, all the country 
between the two zone lines is in Zone 2. 

Foreign—Same as domestic air mail rate for 
those countries: having 2-cent postal conven- 
tions with the United States; for’ all other 
countries, 3 cents in addition to air mail rate. 

Registry Service—Any matter acceptable for trans- 
mission by Airplane Service may be registered 
upon the payment of the prescribed registry 
fees in addition to the required airplane postage. 

Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt delivery at office of address. 

Special Atr Mail Stamps are issued, but any 
stamps good for postage may be used. 

Indorsement—All mail matter intended for des- 
patch “via Air Mail’ or “via Night Air Mail,” 
as the case may be, should be indorsed with 
those words to avoid possible errors in handling 
and despatch. 

Any mailable matter except that liable to damage 
from freezing will be carried by airplane, in- 
cluding sealed parcels, not exceeding 50 pounds 
in weight and not exceeding 84 inches in length 
and girth combined, with postage at the rate’ 
of 8 cents an ounce or fraction thereof for 
each zone or part of zone in which mail is 
carried by airplane. . 

Any information concerning contract air mail 
routes may be obtained from the postmaster. 

Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage 
at the following rates: For domestic articles of 
‘the’ first class, indemnified for $50 or less, 15 cts.; 
for over $50 and not in excess of $100, 20 cts.; 
for domestic articles of the second class, for which 
no indemnity is provided: and for domestic articles 
of any class without intrinsic value for which in- 
demnity wil! not be allowed, 15 cts.; for domestic 
articles of the third class indemnified for not ex- 
ceeding $25, 15 cts.; for sealed parcels prepaid at 
the first class rate ‘of postage, the same as for first 
class; for all articles of whatever class addressed 
to foreign countries, 15 cts. International in- 
demnity is limited to $9.65 (50 francs), except for 
registered mail exchanged with Canada, New- 
foundland and Labrador, which is limited to $25. 

A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender, 
in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
sender’s return receipt for each international regis- 
tered Postal Union article, and each international 
registered parcel post package except those ad- 
dressed to a certain few foreign countries. 

However, a fee of 10 cents is charged when the 
request for a return receipt for any registered Postal 
ie article is made’ subsequent to the time of 
mailing. 

A charge of 10 cents is made for an inquiry as 
to the disposal of any registered article addressed 
to a foreign country unless the sender has failed 
to receive a return receipt for which he paid the 
required fee, and the same charge is made for other 
inquiries or complaints in connection with such 
mail, when the inquiries or complaints require 
written investigation or tracing by. the Postal 
Service, unless the sender is able to show that a 
prima facie loss or other irregularity has occurred 
through fault of the Postal Service. 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth- 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destina- 
tions, may be registered. Domestic parcels con- 
taining fourth-class matter may also be registered 
if sealed and the required fee, and postage at the 
first-class rate, are paid. 

Return receipts for domestic registered mail, 
showing delivery, may be obtained upon request 
and payment of a fee of 3 cents for each receipt. 

Letters, orints, samples of merchandise and 
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commercial papers may be registered to practically 
all foreign countries. Sas 

International parcel post mail may be registered 
#0 some, but not all, foreign countries. In the 
case of a few foreign Countries only indemnity is 
paid for the loss, rifling or damage of international 
parcel post articles: 

Insured Mail—Domestic third and fourth-class 
matter, mailed at or addressed to any post office 
in the United States or its possessions (except 
parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), or on or 
to United States nayal vessels, may be insured 
against loss, rifling, or damage in an amount equiva- 
lent to its value or the cost of repairs, but not to 
exceed $5, upon payment of a fee of 5 cents, $25 
for 8 cents, $50 for 10 cents, or $100 for 25 cents, 
in addition to the postage, both fee and postage 
to be prepaid. 

Return receipts for domestic insured parcels, 
showing delivery, may be. obtained upon request 
and payment of a fee of 3 cents for each receipt. 

Insured International Mail—lInternational in- 
Surance service is provided for C da, Newfound- 
land, Labrador, Great Britain, the Irish Free State 
and Northern Ireland only. 

Canada—Mailable merchandise and printed 
matter designated as third and fourth-class matter 
and. Postal Union “prints” addressed to Canada 
or Newfoundland may be insured for the same 
fees and under the same conditions in so far as 
applicable, including Bek wed of indemnity, as 
apply to domestic m of these classes... Third- 
class or ‘‘printed matter’ may be registered, if 
desired, but. fourth-class oar of general. mer- 
chandise may be register only when sealed and 
postage is paid at letter rate. 

Senders’ return receipts are not ‘obtained for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada, but may 
be obtained for insured pareles addressed fo New- 
foundland by payment of a fee of 5 cents, in ad- 
dition to postage and insurance fee, when requested 
at the time of mailing; when requested subsequent 
to the time of mailing, a charge of 10 cents is made. 

A charge of 10 cénta is made for an inquiry as 
to the disposal of an insured article addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland, unless the sender of an 
insured article addressed to Newfoundland has 
failed to receive a return receipt for which he paid 
the required fee. 

Certain articles of considerabie intrinsic value, 
usually of small size, such as jewelry, coins, precious 
Stones, étc., cannot. be insured to Canada, but 
may be registered when sealed and prepaid at. the 
see rate of postage in addition to the registry 
lee. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State—International parcel. post packages 
for, Great. Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
the Irish Free State may not be registered but 
may be insured when sealed and prepaid at 
the ordinary parcel post rates of postage for 
the following insurance fees in addition to the 
postage, within the limits of indemnity pre- 
scribed for the fees received. Fees—15 cts. 
on $10 indemnity; 20 cts. on $25; 30 cts: on 
$50; 50 cts. on $100. 

Return receipts for insured pareels addressed 
to Great Britain and Northern Ireland; or the 
Trish Free State, will be furnished only upon re- 
quest therefor by the sender and upon payment 


of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt. A fee of 10 
cents is charged for return receipts requested sub- 
sequent to mailing, and the same charge is made 
for an re ed as to the disposal of an insured 
article, uniesSs the sender has failed to receive a 
return receipt for which he paid the required fee. 

Colléect-on-Delivery. International M ail—Registered 
international parcel post packages and registered 
Postal Union samples of merchandise may sent 
collect on delivery between any money-order post 
office in the United States (including Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, and Virgin 
Islands of the United States, but excluding the 
Canal Zone and Philippine Islands) and. any money 
order post office in Mexico. The amounts to be 
collected upon delivery, the amounts of indemnity 
payable, and the fees chargeable on C. O. D. parcels 
for Mexico are as follows: 


Amount of C. O. D. Charges or Cc. OQ. 'D. Fee 
Amount of Insurance Desired. (incl. Registration) 
Not over $10......... go eae . .30 cents 
From $10.01 to $50 45 cents 
From Mt) PLOU eas cauas scat a lala ane cen: 


60 cents 
5 omestic. third and 
fourth-class matter may bé sent C. O. D. between 
money order offices of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, except the Philippines, and United States 
naval vessels having money order service, on pay- 
ment of a fee of 12 cents when the amount to be 
remitted does not exceed $10; on pen fee of a 
fee of 15 cents when the amount to remitted 
does not exceed $50, or upon payment of a fee 
of 25 cents when the amount to be remitted does 
not exceed $100. Such parcels are insured against 
loss, rifling or damage in an amount equivalent 
to the actual value or the cost of repairs, but not 
to_exceed $10, $50, or $100, according te whether 
a 12; 15, or 25. cent fee was paid. 

Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but 
there is no limit to the number that can be issued 
in one day to the same remitter. The feés for 
domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2,50, 5 cents; $2.51 
to $5, 7 cents; $5.01 to , 10 cents; $10.01, +0 
20, 12 cents; $20.01 to $40; 15 cents; eo to 

0; 18. cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; $80.01 to 

100, 22 cents, , i { 

International money orders ‘cost 10 cents for 
$10.00 or less, and_10 cents. extra on each addi- 
tional $10 up te. $1 for $100. Domestic money 
orders are payable within 30 days at United 
States post office (continental); after that, only 
at the office designated. 

In the United States insular possessions, colonies 
of Great Britain, ete., the orders are payable only 
at_the office drawn upon. 

Unmailable matter—Includes not only all 
legitimate matter. not conforming to, the es as 
to legibility of address, size of package or certifi- 
cates of inspection, but pies game, étc., killed out 
of season, poisons, explosive or inflammable articles, 
or bad smeélling; all spirituous and malt liquors; 
all aguar advertisements to or from Prohibition 
localities, indecent matter, written or otherwise; 
dunning postals and lottery, endless chain and 
fraud matter. In addition, sealed mail to a foreign 
country, except it be obviously letters, cannot be 
sent, nor can publications in violation of the copy- 
right laws of the country of destination. 

Postal Sayings—The limit of an individual 
deposit has been increased from $1,000 to $2,500. 
No sum of less than $1 will be accepted for a de 
posit. Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES. 


Letter Rates—2 cents an ounce’ or fraction 
thereof, to the following countries: 

Alhucemas Island, Andorra, Anguilla, Antigua, 
Argentina, Aruba, Bahamas, Barbados, Barbuda, 
Balearic Islands, Bermuda. 

Bolivia, Bonaire, Brazil, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Caicos Islands, Canada, Canary Islands, 
Cayman Islands, Ceuta, Chile. 

Colombia, Cook Islands, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Curacao, Dominica, Dominican Republic, Dutch 
West Indies, Ecuador. : 

England, Grenada, Grenadines, Guatemala, Hayti, 
Republic of Honduras, Northern. Ireland, | Irish 


Free State, Jamaica, Labrador (see Newfoundland), | 


Leeward Islands, Melilla. 

Mexico, Montserrat, Moroceo (Spanish), Nevis, 
Netherlands West Indies, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Penon de 
Velez de la Gomera. ‘ 

Peru, Redonda, Saba, St, Christopher, St, Eu- 
Statius, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Dutch part. of St. 
Martins, St. Vincent, El Salvador, Western (British) 
Samoa, ie: 

Trinidad, 


Scotland, Spain, Tangier, Tobago, 


Turks Island, Uruguay, British Vir; Ie! 
Wales, {Windward Islands, “ Seeing 

embers 0 © United States. Navy in foreign 
waters, when addressed care. of DUsmASter at 
New RS i San Francisco or Seattle, as the case 
may. be. 

The rate to all other foreign countries and. places 
in foreign countries for letters is 5 cents for the 
first ounce or fraction thereof, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction thereof. 

Weight limit: 4 pounds 6 ounces, except that 
to Canada and Newfoundland it is 66 pounds, 
including the weight of the sack. 

Maximum dimensions: 18 inches in any direction, 
except when in the form of a roll they ate 30 inches 
in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

Post cards—Single post cards for any foreign 
destination specially named above, 2 cents. Single 
Rose cards for all other foreign destinations, 3 cents. 

azimum dimensions: 6. by 414 inches, Minimum 
dimensions: 4 by 234 inches; Each half of a double 
or reply-paid post card must be fully prepaid the 
rate applicable to a single card. 

Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers. or registered 
news agents to certain countries, as explained in 


note*)—For all foreign destinations, 1 cent each 
2 ounces or-fraction. Limit of weight: 4 pounds 
6 ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
volumes of printed books, except in the case of 
certain countries, as shown below. Mazimum 
dimenstons:; 18 inches in any direction, except 
when in the' form of a roll they are 30 by 4 inches 
for most countries and 40 by 6 inches for certain 
countries, as shown below. 

Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or 
fraction. Limit of weight: 6 pounds 9 ounces. 
Maximum dimensions; Same as other printed 
matter. 

Samples of merchandise—For all foreign 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 ounces or fraction, 
with a minimum charge of 2 cents. Limit of. weight: 
18 ounces. Mazimum dimensions: 18 inches in 
length, 8 inches in width, and 4 inches in thickness, 
except when in the form of a roll they are 18 by 
6 inches. A, 

Commercial papers—For all foreign destina- 
tions, 1 cent each 2 ounces or fraction, with a min- 
imum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight and mazi- 
mum dimensions: Same as for printed matter. 

Merchandise—Packages of merchandise, except 
as next below, weighing 8 ounces or less, for Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland, and Panama, 1% 
cents for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. (This 
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i 
is not parcel post and must not have a customs 
declaration attached.) 

Merchandise—Packages of merchandise con- 
sisting of seeds, scions, plants, cuttings, bulbs, 
and roots, weighing 8 ounces or less, for Canada 
Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland, and Panama, 1 
cent each 2 ounces or fraction thereof. (This is 
not parcel post and must not have a customs dec- 
laration attached.) 

Registration fee—For all foreign destinations, 
15 cents in addition to postage. When. a return 
receipt is requested at the time. of mailing, there 
is an additional charge of 5 cents therefor, and a 
charge of 10 cents when requested after mailing. 

*Daily newspapers issued and mailed. as fre- 
quently as six times a week to bona fide subscribers 
in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers or 
registered news agents and all second-class matter 
mailed by publishers or registered news agents to 
the other countries indicated by a star, are sub- 
ject to the postage rates prescribed in paragraphs 
i, 2, and 4 of section 412, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, 1924. Other second-class matter mailed 
to Canada and Newfoundland by. publishers or 
registered news agents is subject to the postage 
rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or fraction thereof, 

There is no limit of weight for second-class matter 
sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland, 
and Panama by publishers or registered news agents. 


TOTAL $135,260,153. 


The amount of money on deposit with the Postal Savings System on April 30, 1926, totaled $135,- 


260,153, as against $132,173,211 on June 380, 1925. 


The deposits at the chief Post Offices were as follows: 


New York, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Boston, Mass 


hth woe $35,305,370|Detroit, Mich. . 
8,844,938| Newark, N. J.. 
6,158,681/Butte, Mont. 


Seattle, Wash......... 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
St. Paul, Minn........ 
Portland, Ore......... 
Denver, Col........... 
Tacoma, Wash........ 


2,644,399| Miami, Fla..... 


1,316,705! Milwaukee, Wis. 


1,867,138|Los Angeles, Cal. 
1,853,586|/Great Falls, Mont..... 
1,502,947|Sioux Falls, S. D 
‘:1,400,400|San Francisco, Cal... .. 
1,372,354|Des Moines, Iowa..... 


. $1,248,085|Minneapolis, Minn $526,193 

. 1,074,895\ Jersey City, N. J. 466,014 

1,056,666|Cincinnati, Ohio. 455,866 
968,902}Roundup, Mont. 440,1 

889,444) Pocatelio, Idaho 436,494 

817,961|Ironwood, Mich 417,161 

sites A 786,660|Columbus, Ohio 406,285 

664,819|Sioux City, Iowa. 06, 

aeokrag 629,745] Leadville, Col. .... 360,353 

569,522|Washington, D.C..... 360,071 

563,115|Providence, R. I....... 46,405 

Reh 542,735 Buffalo, N. Y......... 342,152 


The total on deposit at the close of each fiscal year since the Postal Savings System was established 


is as follows: 


1911... 
1912... 20,237,084]1915... 65,684,708/1918... 148,47 
1913... 33,818,870}1916... 86,019,885]1919. .. 


167,323, 260|1922.. . 


$677,145/1914... $43,444,271)1917. . .$131,954,696/1920. . .$157,276,322(1923.. es EE 


1,499/|1921... 152,389,903) 1924... 


24... 132,655, 
137,736,439/1925... 182,173,211 


POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES. 


Phila- Kansas 
Year. |New York.| Chicago. delphia. Boston. | St. Louis. City. Detroit. | Brooklyn. 
$6,627,281] $3,396,616] $3,190,658] $1,931,856] $765,139} $765,139| $1,430,788 
7,725,782| 3,660,353] 3,368,864) 2,151,483 11,1 829,392 |, B42 
8,598,656| 4,148,703) 3,626,519} 2,414,403 932,728] 945,370) 1,612,872 
9,650,962) 4,386,835) 3,914,813) 2,987,395). 1,108,592} 1,087,957 889,723 
10,550,261] 4,593,110 ,210,538] 3,266,866 1227,9 1,179,313] 2,026,170 
11,680,177| 4,876,913} 4,528,611] 3,575,079] 1,319,565) 1,258,985] 2,016,901 
12,907,438] 5,483,707] 4,925,282] 3,569,184) 1,476,202} 1,410,908] 2,299,891 
13,990,835] 5,858,115} 5,244,748) 3,906,498] 1,639,588) 1,608,669) 2,438,229 
14,643,193] 5,890,892] 5,398,978] 3,887,460} 1,838,666] 1,639,366] 2,397,504 
90: 15,786,548] 6,140,593) 5,785,725} 4,157,285] 2,000,27: 1,784,028] 2,451,210 
1910...... 22,338,970| 18,066,057) 6,746,479) 6,203,420} 4,410,414) 2,255,482! 1,992,606] 2,540,453 
nN i ae 23,900,356] 19,781,438] 7,230,000} 6,674,795! 4,615,774| 2,391,455) 2,248,402] 2,682,225 
,031,425| | 7,014,362] 4,909,553] 2,424,543] 2,545,020! 2,767,149 
8,031,233! 7,741,066] 5,092,442] 2,643,233] 2,849,867| 2,936,924 
8,493,179| 8,249,72 5,311,571] 2,897,066] 3,187,669] 3,535,624 
8,484,53 8,091,523) 5,158,681) 3,076,383) 3,292,229] 3,564,517 
9,138,977] 8,712,749} 5,533,161] 3,393,127) 3,743,801] 3,913,447 
9,764,917} 9,113,112} 5,800,689] 3,668,847) 4,141,111] 3,975,439 
11,622,817] 10,120,388] 6,659,249} 4,139,823} 4,553,796] 4,780,075 
12,871,285} 10,776,713] 7,422,053] 5,025,492) 5,001,240) 5,220,101 
14,692,104| 11,171,916] 8,234,742] 6,032,429] 5,561,099) 5,461,553 
15,591,059] 11,560,886] 8,722,430} 6,488,887] 5,739,977] 5,689,6 
15,361,467] 12,217,36 9,598,507| 7,014,682] 5,905,089} 6,026,895 
17,0£8,353] 13,585,887] 10,906,971] 8,142,533! 6,991,901| 6,716,707 
16,703,810| 13,973,295] 11,474,434! 8,730,255) 7,831,320] 7,156,423 
17,757,085) 14,739,734) 12,099,496’ 9,425,0: 8,457,228' 7,414,013 
COST OF RAILROAD MAIL SERVICE, 
Railways ony Total Yearly Annual Yuar [Ruilways on) Total Yearly Annual 
RI Wwhi Mail) Mileage of Rail- Which Mail) Mileage of Rail- 
(Fiscal) ee eal wae wrod Cost. (iscal) Was Carried| way Mail. Cost. 
Miles. Miles. Dollars. Miles. Miles. Dollars. 
Y 519,674,375 84,125,976 1923...] 231,619 574,621,534 93,267,117 
1920. 330/388 561,827,431 90,057,610 ||1924... 231,021 586,081,298 97,134,960 
1921. 232,503 561,982,489 93,550,039 |/1925... 230,470 0,9,256,031 98,827,442 
1922. 231,981 661,189,678 91,366,108 ; 


Dollars. 
595,234 


Tay mie Ae oie, Ske 0,17 
464,441 


The Lincoln Memorial in West Potomac Park, 
ashington, D. C., erected by authority of Congress, 
was designed by Henry Bacon, a New York architect, 
‘and was dedicated May 30, 1922. The cost was 
$3,000,000. : aes 

Seed THE FOUNDATIONS. 


The sub-foundations consist of 122 concrete piers 
formed in steel cylinders driven to bed rock, which 
lies at a depth of 44 to 65 feet. , 


THE SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


|The superstructure is 201 feet 10 inches long by 
- 132 feet wide at the outside of the bottom step of 
the stylobate course; it is 181 feet long by 111 feet 
y a deo wide along a line running through the 
centre of the columns of the colonnade; it is 155 
i wige along the 
yutside of the wall of the building; it is 146 feet 6 
Fauhes long by 62 feet wide on the interior: 
It is 57 feet from the floor of the Memorial Hall 
to the bronze, beams of the ceiling, 
- There are 38 columns in the colonnade, including 
i fhe two which stand in the entrance. These columns, 
i 6 of which represent the number of States when 
_ Lincoln died, are 44 feet from the bottom joint to 
; the top of the cap and ate composed of 11 drums 
4 each, excluding the cap. Mach column is 7 feet in 
* diameter at the base, and is set with an entasis 
59 toward the building. 
ef The interior columns are 5 feet 6 inches in di- 


STi feet (the height of the upper foundation) plus the 


depth to bed rock (which varies from 44 feet to 
‘ 65 tet) making an aggregate height of from i69 
’ to 192 feet: 


The building is constructed of marble, granite, 
limestone, brick and concrete._ 

; .The foundations and floor slabs are of concrete, 
i most of which is reinforced, 

The exterior of the building is of Colorado Yale 
Marble, from quarries in the Rocky Mountains 300 
miles west of Denver. 
unusual size, weighing over 23 tons each: 


Some of the stones are of 
There 
are about 208,000 cubic feet of this material in the 
building 

; 


: 


The steps, platforms and check blocks are .of 
_ Pink Milford Granite from Massachusetts. 


Viet 


seat is 1 foot 7 inches thick. 


The interior walls, columns and ceiling lintels are 


208,351,886 }- 
21 2 


, 


Pcie Fae) 50,957 | 464,269 | 47,359,658 639,281,648 |. 
June 30, 1925, the U. S. Gov- | 715,214. abel Ss 
‘mabe. eeatd 1497,866,700" postal cards. : _ International money orders issued amounted to 
Domestic money orders issued totaled $1,546, ! $52,601,207. 


é . 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL AT WASHINGTON. 


of. Indiana limestone. There aré about 43,500 
cubic feet of this material in the building. - 
The interior floor, which is 2 inches thick, and 


‘the wall base are of Tennesseé marble. 


The ceiling consists of bronze beams with rec- 
tangular openings in which are placed slabs about 1 
inch thick of marble from Alabama. These admit 
the light from overhead, through the glass skylight 
which covers the building. 

The decorative carving upon the stone work was 
done by Ernest ©. Bairstow of Washington, D. C, 


THE STATUE. 


The statue of Lincoln, by Daniel Chester Frénch, 
sculptor, is executed in white marble: It is a seated 
figure upon an oblong pedestal about 10 feet aig, 
17 feet from front to back, by 16 feet wide. e 
plinth between the pedestal and the bottom of the 
‘The statue is 19 feet 
high from the top of the plinth to the top of the 
head. The extreme width of the statue (inchiding 
the drapery over the chair) is 19 feet, . 

Behind, the stitue are these Mei “In this 
temple, as in the hearts of the pécple for whom he 
saved, the Union, the memory of Abraham Lin¢oln 
is enshrined forever." : 


THE DECORATIONS OR FRESCOES, 

The decorations, by Jules Guerin, are on canvas, 
each piece of which Weighs 600 _popntls, and cost 
$400. About 150 pounds of paint are on each 
canvas, which is 60 feet long and 12 feet wide. The 
figures are 814 feet high. _ ‘ ; 

There are about 48 figures in the two panels. 
Almost as many models as figures were used. The 
head of Mr, Bacon, the architect; appears in the 
decoration on the north wall, the fourth figure in 
the group at the left of the Angel. Bnd 

The decorations are weather-proof, the paint 
being mixed with white Wax and kerosene. The 
wax hardens but does not allow the paint to crack 
the chemical. Chemically, it is similar to the wax 
found in the tombs of the Kings of Egypt, which is 
still pliable. The decorations are affixed to the 
wall with a mixture of white lead and Venetian 
varnish. F 

The decoratiens sre not intended to 


much being left to the s 


id 
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ty Trust Co., of N. Y. 
Presid 


(Compiled by the Guaran’ 


“is deemed to be eatned. 


United. States—Income Tax Chart. 


N. Y., 2 
lent Coolidge on Feb. 


Chart shows tax payable by a married person of héad of a family, 
does not take cognizance of any exemption for dependants. 
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E TAX CHART. 


and based Aa Reventie Act of 1926 signed by 


_personal exemption $3,500, but 
The first $5,000 of net income in all cases 


Normal Tax. Total Tax. 
r: Rate | Rate r n= 
Net ot of | Amount Stibject to | Earned Bora ci 
Income. | Nor-| Sur- Surtax Between Income of | Unearned $20,01 
mal | tax. Change of Rates. $20,000 Income, Over—Total 
Tax. or Over. Golumns 
—— | = | | et ee fas of 
Pat. Dollars. WPS Dollars, 3 
1% 5:63 p 5.63 
1? 16.88 ? Ci 
% 28.13 i : 
1% 39.38 F i 
1% 45.00 -00 i 
3 56.25 3 bs 
3 67.50 : : 
3 78,75 : 3 
3 90.00 00 : 
3 104.25 a H 
3 1 210,000 to 10/500 112.50 5 ; 
3 1 10,500 to 11,000 123.75 : F 
3 1 11,000 to 11,500 135.00 i 5 
5 rt 11,500 to 12,000 153.75 B 3 
5 i 12,000 to 14,000 228.75 £ f 
5 2 14,000 to 16,000 303.75 5 FE 
5 3 eee to 18,000 378.75 F 3 
5 4 8,000 to , 001 453.75 H 819, 
1 3 | Ree BSS) ie a 
, 0 H 3. a 75 1.239.388 
5 ch 32’ 000 to 28,000 853.7 1,518.75 1,719.38 
5 8 28,000 to 32,000 1,053.75 2,038.75 2,239.39 
5 9 32,000 to 36,000 1,253.75 2,598.75 2,799.38 
5 10 36,000 to’ 40,000 var ea 3,198.75 3,399.88 
5 11 46,000 to 060 1,653.75 ' 3;8388.75 4,039.38 
5 12 44,000 to 48,000 1,853.75 4,618.75 4,719.38 
i) 13 48,000 to ,000 | 2,053.75 5,288.75 5,439.38 
5 14 62,000 to 56,000 2,253.75 | 5,998.75 6,199.38 
5 15 }, 000 60,000 2,453.75 6; 798.75 6,999.38 
5 16 000 ,000 | 2,653.75 7,638.75 7,839.38 
5 17 64,000:to 70,000 2,953.75 8,958.75 9,159.38 
5 18 70,000 to _ 80,000 3,453.75 11,258.7 11,459.38 
5 19 80,000 to 100,000 | 4,453.75 16,058.75 | 16,259988 
5 SOS lees He ye HP OG esy biel ay oe. Doc ier ane Rd IRGC Lm cabal carne Speatatocdd Reena mE CPN 


No allowance is made in net income column for 
credit for dividends or interest om U. S. obligations; 
if any, included in net income. _ Caen tee? 

Amount of surtax is the total of the instalments 
for. the. income considered. 

On Feb. 26, 1926, the President signed the Rev- 
enué Act of 1926. 

_ The new law, for the year 1925 and thereafter, 
fixed the normal tax rates for individuals at 14%, 
3% and 5%; and decreased the surtax rates, the 
maximum being 20% on amounts in excess of' 
$100,000. It increased the personal exemption of 
a single person_to $1,500, and of a married person 
or head of a family to $3,500; and raised.to $20,000 
the amount of income which may be considered as 
earned and taxed at lower rates. 
The corporation income tax was increased to 
13% for 1925 and to 1344% thereafter, while the 
capital stock tax was repealed as of June 30, 1926. 
The estate tax was retained, the maximum rate 
new being 20%, with an, exetiption of $100,000 
The gift tax was repealed as of Jan. 1, 1926 
The lower 1921 estate tax rates’ were made applic- 


able to estates of decedents who died between the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1924 and the passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1926; and a retroactive cut 
was made in the gift tax rates, effective on gifts 
made between Jan. 1, 1924 and Dec. 31,1925, 
Numerous so-called ‘‘nuisance taxes’’ were re- 
duced or repealed, including, among others, sales 
paxes, special occupational taxes, and certain stamp 
XeS, 


DUE DATES FOR RETURNS. 


Returns, except those of non-resident aliens and 
foreign corporations not having an office or place 
of business in the United States, must be mage on 
or before the fifteenth day of the third month follow- 
ing the end of the taxable year. Returns of non- 
resident alien individuals and. of the foreign cor- 
porations above referred to, if made on the basis 
of the calendar year, must be made on or before 
the fifteenth day of June and, if made on a fiscal 
year basis, must be made on or. before the fifteenth 
day of the sixth month following the close of the 
fiscal year. (Secs. 227-a and 241-4.) 


OTHER TAXES NAMED IN THE 1926 ACT. 


Cigars, .$0:75 to $13.50 per 1,000, according to 
size and retail selling price; the five-cent cigar is 
taxed at $2 a thousand; cigarettes, $3 to $7.20 per 
1,000; tobacco ana snuff, 18 dents a pound. 

Admissions, 10 per cent. on tickets costing over 
75 cents; 5 to 50 per cent, on those sold by spec- 
ulators at excess prides; boxés or seats at perforin- 
ances, 10 per cent.; cabaret admissions costing over 
50.cents, 15 per cent. 

Dues, 10 per cent. : 

al ae of pate Sineoaare chassis and accessories 
aid motorcycles, 3_per cent, 

On sales of pistols and revolvers by private per- 
sons or concerns, 10 per cent. . 

_ Brewers, distillers, liquor dealers, still makers, 
$1,000 & year: 

Opium (including its derivatives) _ importers, 
manufacturers, producers of com pounders, $24 a 
year; retailers, $6 & year; wholesalers, $12 a year; 
prescribers (doctors, ee: $1 a year; opium, etc., 
leaves sold or removed, 1 cent an ounce, - 


Motor. boats, yachts, pleasure boats, of foreign 
make, $2 to $8 a year. 

Bonds, debentures, certificates of indebtedness, 
5 cents per $.00 of face value issued or reissued; 
Capital stock, 5 cents per $100 of par or acttal 
value issued; 2 cents per $100 value on each sale 
or transfer after issue. 

Passage tickets (outside U. 8., Canada and 
Mexico), $1 on. tickets costing $30 or less; $3. for 
tickets at over. $30 and not over. $60; $5 on tickets 
costing over $60. Tickets costing not over $10 are 
eng ; 

laying ecards, 10 cents & pack. 

Insurance policies, 3. cents per $1, premium, 
_ Produce sales or exchanges for future delivery, 
i Gent per $100. 

Cereal beyerages, sales of by manufacturer 
producer or importer, one-tenth cent per gallon, 

Distilled spirits produand or imported, $2.20 per 
gallon until Jan. 1, 1927; thence, to Jan. i, 1928, 
$1.65 per gallon; thence, $1.10 per gallon. 


Internal _ ae 
Revenue. | crise .| Customs. 


exeeenney Ar nese! yer Ty Wai! Mi) . 
Doll ai Dollars. Dottar: { 
“204 ne 350; 847, no jote. "+ 115137185, 846 i abe $33" 287 
11 [1225;962;393). 309,393,640. 


if 25., 347s 000]2, 584, 140,268 
fe f ans 24,453 Bic 579, 430,000|2,835,999,892 

1... 12387585,456! 306,871,669111914.. .. 1292,320,015! 380,008,893 a 

U.S. INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926. 


Income Tax. |Misc. Taxes. Total. States. |Income Tax.)Mise Taxes.) Total. 


- States. 


we usec |” $8,276,196 1,178,799], $9,454,996 $6,172,516) $1, ret 621| $7,458,138 
Als iad Bs 3 . 16,786 167,609 A Fp hs 5,369 586,348 


1,573,910 408, ett 1,982,780 


1, 1ix'oo8 4,125,793 

2: t 

101,712,719] 33, Bar 285) 135,060,004 
11 701 2 648 


40,119,397| 112,371,336 


104, 604 
164,224,046] 733,729,533 
174,725,696 mee ‘403, 1633 é 

239,887 17,975 


46.684,708 153) 55,622 
2,265,159] 18,053,7 fe 
1,090,920 7,490,097. * 

56,922,005] 252,317,837 - , 
2,434,615| 16, 895, 181 

721,360 504 


72,251,938 


12,436,864 1,794,632 ‘6 ,231, 497 


36,4 
1,128,838 262,143 1/390.9 
ree Nee 39,858,538] 216,719, 331 


12 
le) 
n 
2 
oo 
> 
are 
I 
<) 
on 
i 
ra 
oo 
or) 


830,444 
108: 1059, 032] 225,629,148 
28,384,381 5,513,800| 33,898,182] Wyo 
3,526,683 439,775| 3,966,459 ||P 
49,603,446| 18,325,307 67, 928,754 


3,974 
10,945,004) 39,595,355 y 
221,2 1,585,846 
788,529| 788,529 


1 967, 948 7, 132, "612 9:100; 561 Total... ..!1,974,104,141! 861,895,750 2,835,999,892 
Cents omitted in State figures but included in U. Ss. Sates ; 
‘ ¥ SUMMARY. a 
Quarter Ended.’ Income Tax. Mise. Taxes. Total. 
| 
MSCDG O00 OLD ves viv in wi cogaeipiact sce ele sie mele Sip sitia’ $424,329,053. ie $267,372,008.80 $691,701,061.8 
DOCU Me LOUD coke w/e soasaunng: tee. sie elaine 6 miSisiaialacelsin 426, 320, 680.3! 229,759,051.20 650, 079" 731. 33 
DMAP Silat 926 ws anwa cog pie torent Sele bys Ginofeele. sishals 575, "386, 583. 30 195,702,803 .07 771089, 386.97 
June'30,, 1926... 0... a eisuebel eles nisieye Be) his) oie 554, 067; 823.96 169,061,887.79 723,129,711.75 
‘Total, fiscal year 1926........ Risperidone iG 1,974,104,141.33 861,895,750.86 “| 2 ,835,999,892.19 
Total, fiscal year 1925... (20.0... 4 heres. | 1,761,659,049.51 822,481 218.73 2 584. 140, Ba. oy 
TN CLOASC LOMO. yc wainys ln'> wrens Sinceinilema econ veus hy 212,445,091.82 39 414,532.13 251,859,623.95 


Tf the taxes refunded for erroneous or illegal } revenue from miscellaneous. taxes was on account 
collections for the fiscal year 1926 and prior years,'| of tobacco and tobacco mannfactures which amount- 
amounting to $174,120,177.74, were deducted from | ed to $25,419,227.91, The States reporting the larg- 


‘the gross collections of $2,835,999,892.19, the net | est collections from’ manufacture of tobacco were 


collections for the fiscal year would be $2,661,- | as follows: 
879,714.15. The gross collections, however, are 


used for comparative purposes in this report Mtid. Tobac. 

The, gross collections of $2, ,835, 999, 892.19 are | States. Cigars. Cigarettes. | and Snuff. 
comprised of collections on current returns amount- pase ae 
ing Co $2/481,402494 96 and baok-tas collections a best ice Raaamennen PERM 
the amount of $404,537,467.93. The latter figure wane ae oe 11; HS yoo eens 
is made up as follows: "644,186.93 18, 861. 07| 6,029,781.52 
TNCOME, FAX Li 6 siiieie ole opps piel stale Klsie <6 $285,358, 165.32 1,042,598.48 2.90 7,175.25 
+ Ste eigge Sta ctaalib eae aay «aN Bye Rinoce ee ¥ 0, 40,328 eo ar oe 1,287, 68 ie 6,523,610.00 
Gapital-stock tax... 1.222.202 0221 -7,800taaa’sa 773:103'86| _-17,019°68| 75,0748 
BPTOS DAK one aie bade mie tereielatelaieraee 1,103,268.89 2,024,002.85 59, 7923. 61} 2,845,423.41 
Miscellaneous taxes...........6: oe 132,964.61 | Mo...... 194,224.16 2.34/10,55S, 568.21 
PROMBCOO FAK Seu tetajy ajeraikee teens 195,663.31 | N.J..... 3,736,890.12| 20,485, 899. 53 4,357,819.28 
Accounts and collections unit: Ne Yates 4 aa 810.50} 28. "792,271. 27| 1,508,611.39 
Deputy collectors. . .678,500,438.00 A Ay OS Oe 164,716.63 149), 637,306.00|22,271,553.75 
Special squads...... 10,704, 165,00 Ohio..., . 2 662, 117.18 "980.31 9,505,473.56 
————_ $9,204,603.00 hs Sear ha 14,36, ee ‘ 9,734, 208.02 .02 rinoret 

——_————— | Tenn. ... 

Total, fiscal year 1926..... ++». 404,537,467.93 | -Va...... 1, 403; 051.89) 35,562,424, $e 2 733° ois aD 
The principal increase during the year in the | W. Va... "278, 308.04 12, 900.00 2) 013,064.65 


INTERNAL REVENUE TAX ON PHILIPPINE AND PORTO RICO CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 


The above figures do not include the internal | manufactured tobacco, $198; stam. doo 
revenue tax on Philippine and Porto Rico products, | $2,906; total, $790,887. ; sy aaa 
pe in the year ended June 30, 1926, were as Porto Rico—Cigars, $964, 966; ak 8008 004 pr. 


follow: | 935; stam, ae eg ese >» $103; K 
Philippines—Cigars, $783,217; cigarettes, $4,567; y ary, $103; total Cvneantas 
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INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS, FISCAL YEARS 1925 AND 1926, BY OBJECTS OF TAXATION. 
(Figures for the fiscal year 1926 are subject to revision on receipt of final reports of accounting officers.) 


Objects of Taxation. | 1925. |_ 1926. 
; ~ Dollars: Dollars. 
Income tax: 
Corporation ...........}] 916);232,69711,094,979,734 
Individual. .... +++] 845,426,352) 879,124 1407 
Total. .............-{1,761,659,049| 1,974,104, 141 
Estates: Transfers of....] 101,421,766] 116,041,036 
EGRET San. BE aes Sia 88S 7,518,129 3,175,338 
Total..... Wied wasdiawid'd 108,939,895] 119,216,374 
Distilled spirits: 
Non-beverage..:...... 23,752,221 


23,178,840 

Beverage 3c Fhe re eas 1,767 47,305 
Rectified, or wines..... 12,996 7,986 
Still or sparkling wines: 1,595,488 1,679,434 


Grape brandy...... 475,112 322,182 
Rectifiers, dealers, mirs 533,307 535, aot 
Stamps for export. . . ae 511 
Case stamps for bottled 87,578 87, 834 
Miscellaneous. ........ 17,216 3,616 
ROCA 3... LST SS 25,902,820} 26,436,334 
Peaeae Ras ie Sor ai | aaa eras wel 
Fermented liquors: 
Fermented (bbl. tax)... 889 15,161 
Brewers, dealers... ..... 1,065 533 
Rotel a... See 1,954 15,694 
Tobacco: 
Cigars (large) ......... 43,346,812] 38,319,343} 
Cigars (small).../.... | 52 532 2,7 49 
Cigarettes (large)... ... 109; 523 126,782 
Cigarettes (small)..... 225,032,702 254,824'808 
Snuff of all descrip... . 6,753,619 9917,718 
Tobac., chew., er é 66,922,388} 67,710,778 
Leaf sold... .. 6,906 5,748 
Cigarette papers. 1;189/408 1,061,144 
Manutacturers. F 1,125,914 1,132,155 
Miscellaneous. ......:. 29,082 214 
Total. ..... TOS RE . 345,247,210] 370,666,438 
Revenue acts of '24, ’26. 
Stamps, doc., ete.— 


Sales by postmasters. . 7,737,895 


Theré was an increase in collections on passenger 
automobiles and motor cycles amounting fo $18,- 
991,696.62 and a dectease in collections on auto- 
mobile trucks and wagons, tires, parts or accessories, 
amounting in the aggregate to $5,523,247.12. The 
States reporting the largest collections from these 
sources were as follows: 


Auto. Other auto- ;Tires, parts, 
States. trucks and mobiles and or ac- 

wagons: |motor cycles. cessories, 
Cahiers ls 2 $137,322.48} $825,105. =< vil 827.06 
Conn 10,908.93 284/486 9 51,427. 18 
iN) BSR ame seen 524) 492.25 1,183,088. 17 962718667 
1 5X0 RS aces 307, 668.26] 7,151,493.05 »O18.41 
Masse... 1. 28;796. 64| 472,002.57] 954,232.08 
Mich........| 882,695.22/84,391,992.70|3,256, 113.04 
WO tsa cn ae 91,555.72) I,064,145.65| 150,637.31 
INaids rx Seated. 38,784. ,002,715,27) 657,138.72 
N. Y¥........]1,420,397.76| 2,600, -46|2,447,765.91 
GHIGK a se 2,678,839.29| 7,882,937.78|5,961,317.40 
EG widigic ik m, 16 381. ,439.17| 474,901.39] 942,283.16 
Wiitscd cbs. : 129,007.05! 5, 735, 014.06 693, 219.63 


There was a net increase in collections from 
documentary stamp taxes amounting to $3,732,- 
426.07. The States reporting the largest’ col- 


7,880,707! 


Objects of Taxation. 1925. 1926. 

i Doilars. Dollars. 
Bonds, stoek......... 20,124,726} 20,599,714 
Capital sales or transf. 12,808,629} 17,137/185 
Sales of produce 

(future delivery)... .. 5,397,147 4,183,217 
Playing cards. ......: 3,183,384 4,913,414 
Excise taxes: 
Auto trucks, wagons. . 7,807,811 6,817,099 
Other autos, eycles. ... 94,141,549} 113, 138, ag 
Tires, parts, access....] | 22,737,384] © 18, 
Cameras and lenses. . . 53,544 bay 
Photog. films, pian i 876,735 659, 
Firearms, shells, etc. 3,664,124 2,618,367 
Cigar holders, etc.... 65,243 49,897 
Coin-operated devices. 390,549 323,091 
Mah-jongg, tile sets. . 20,220 6,327 
Cereal beverages... |vi....0. 0:5: 53,589 
Sculpt., paintings, ete. 821,519 419,864 
Jewelry, watches, etc.. 9,673,415 7,307,853 
Opium, et@/........ ‘ 1,090,932 981,739 
Special taxes— 
Corps., cap. stock. 90,002,594) 97,385,755 
Brokers, stock, ete. 1,326,65 39,938 
Bowling alleys, ete 2,289,831 1,714,659 
Shooting galleries. 16,523 14,159 
Riding academies. f 12,015 8, 
Pass. autos for h're:.. 1,865,075 1,646,797 
Yachts, etc. (tise),.... 301,455 223,3: 
Adms. to theatres, etc.. 30,907,809 23,980,676 
Dues of eltibs. .... Fee 8,690,588| 10,073,838 
Total. ........0200.) 326,607,364} 341,181,393 
Miscellanéous: 
Adult., process, renov. 
butter, cheese, flour.. 25,2 22,322 
Oleomargerine, col... 1,231,938 1,073,936 
Oleomargerine, uncol.. . 510,3 588,90: 
Oleomargerine mafrs. . 1,296,626 1,407,376 
Colls, under. proh. laws. 560,888 "416,197 
Int. rev. coll. in z 
customs offices... .. 51,054 55,065 
Other mise. receipts. . 12,105,875 815,711 
TO Fi 690 WEES 15,781,972 4,379,515 
Grand total...... «+ |2;584,140,268|2,835,999,892 


lections from these taxes were as follows: 


Bonds, cap. 

stock issues,| Cap. stock. Sales of 
States. cohveyances,| sales or |produce (fu- 
etc. transfers. ture deliv) 
Cal Mare ee SLZB879. 11s eee oars 
2,290,455.08| 534, 132.07 $2, 495, 903.29 
304,558.72) 12,353.86, 343 3,326.02 
957,201.90} 289,994.59]............ 
716,488.33 SO280.60)- ve, Ene ahrew ore 
501,376.91 ,249.91| 114,437.50 
1,156,323 yy Made FP 


-86| 2,449, 
erase, 15,698, rite 17 


06,907.11 65,109.92 
5 t ‘Ope! 921,28) 230, O84. 86 


There. was a decrease in the collections from the 
tax on admissions to theatres and other places of 
amusement amounting to $6,927,132.43, The 
States reporting the et collections from the 
admission taxes were as follo 

California, $1,892,752. 76: “hiinols, $2,575,197.97; 
Massachusetts, $1, 330, oe. '86; Michigan, $1,023,- 
051.85; Missouri, $674,689.21; New Jersey, $683,~- 
518.40; New York, sf 782,036.80; Ohio, $1,109; =, 
132.79; Pennsylvania, $1,821,589.97. 


WITHDRAWALS TAX PAID FOR CONSUMPTION OF LIQUORS AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS. 


Tobacco, 
FIscaAu Distilled Fermented Cigars. Cigarettes. Chewing and Snuff. 
YBAR Spirits. Liquors. Smoking. 
az. gals. Barrels, Numober. Number. Pounds. — Pounds, 
1915... 124,155,178 | 59,746,701 8,030,385,603 16,756,179,973 402,474,24 29,839)074 
1916.......| 186,226,528 | 58,564,508 8,337, 720,530 21,087,757,078 417,235,92 i 70,680 
ip vescc..| 164,665,246 op 729.509 9,216,901,118 30,529,193, 445,763,206 35,377,751 
1918... 005 92,593,396 184)504 8,731,919, 141 36,959,334, 417,647,509 35,036,561 
1919,....4 84,585,9. Bo 093; 159 7,899,407,423 38;104,738,310 376,959,091 34,895,173 
9200.55 4 28,444/129 6 984,296 8,91 Santas 50,448,541,689 414,877,746 38,605,173 
9210. .65 Broosaes.|Leweoae D i, 7,822,534,61 45,065,323,004 329,611,871 32,196,676 
$33 giaetaaia\ a 19,079, iieheepetalivers 670: 7,266,868,812 50,058,250,357 368,563,368 38,597,9 
1923.... 12,050,008: rk.sjere cae « 7,704,694,199 60,878, 295,907 382,539; 39,862,314 
TOR8 FS 350s Oi Bao;, OUGUlsktelete sec ees ie 298,240,360 67, 900,196,738 370, 557, 690 38,917, 
LOZBs av.55s:0 8,793,231 |... nie lACK 7,018,150,120 75,025,064,791 371,788,256 37 aaeitee 
1926). 6% 260 8,953,552 !o occ cee eee 6.953,552,035 84,957,206,342 376,176,881 38,440,167 


Dollars. Dollars. 
159,433,325] 126,908,473 
59,748,392 48,459, 738 _ 48, 310, io7} 
el B1; ‘073, 854 95, 625, "678 927616,903 
cB 714, 581, “490 1,357,524,521 1,168,021,448) 
212) ,696,87: 184,572,4 174 :490,980 "319, 277, 1184 


| 451,737,702 Lu ies 295,617,840 
AT aA Oo a ore gO ey 633,321] 62,901,249] 483581031 
: elds) eae Teeth 
(dane avis 119,557,316} — 141,105,1 107,362, 
vad dou aus [ie23, 729.676 180,311,466] 228'619,716| 219,471,959] 148,366,439 
Bite ees 51,215,424 | 375122'696| — 37,8401014| . 55,572;896| 33,164,366) 20,054, 940 


67, 391, 639} 65,472,540) 55, 954, 296 

2 aS OE See bh dee-T08| | 4080218 ,662,796.441| 1,206,300.485 
525,786,474 40) 1 } 417,323,251] 325,549,440 ; 
396, oe 674 2 560,7: 54) 450,267,585 © 

216,221,969 i 264;971,649] 218,524,054 

232, 312, ,807| 200,048,892] . 192/273/937| 243;879'230 215" 977,422| | 166,350,127 


ee 8 808,358] 203,664,606} 197,897,146] 237,109,145] 201,753,808] 137,261,983 
ibe sVEnine!. 9.6. tess 143/272/241 62,525|  _ $4'033,212 
 \Maryland...... 9:33 ‘ ,691, 303, 421, 7092 
fy oo 1,115,063,3 796,411,946] 657,779,854 679, 665,475.19 ee a3 an 
Pavia ee 384,466,021| 348°740;625| _ 340,833,699| 453/212'241| 383,920,683| 291,074,629 


Bel 3 95,440,893 76,981,743 60,104,438 85,954,352) 101,262,053 70,232,185 . ~ 
ape carat 526,387,658| 499,911,004: 70,4433 409,013,021 _ 
rae) i 83/903,851 $1,527,662 q 90 091,830 

ese ees 92,820] ~177,969,193| 179,905,513 287, "457, 592) 306,053,565 
ewes 28,578, 22'397,460 22'455.508 25,337,934 20,887,132 17,826,669 
i 105,143;931 85,577,058 82,352,496| 100,431,539 78,565,318 56,889,284 


' New Jersey... 1,055,438,503} 1,032,262,375| 856,856,058] 977,853,627] 828,428,672] 653,112,589 
New Mexico 32,766,508 28,982,814 27,838,165 36,923,120 31,587,990 36,591,416 
New York. 7 3,617,757,104 3,436,343,179| 2,719,713,784 

‘North Carolina, . 232,861,4 171,929,259). 127,992,951) 163,799,8 here pile iah 


North Dakota. . pies 43,767,0: 3,032,753 190, 89,586,415 
STD nie). Reraie 1,138,934,714| 1, 060: ,027,926; 1,407,388,003 1,075,115,926| 993,314,432 


' Oklahoma...... 217,555,604) 191,816,067] 295,790,791]  .242,184,301 163,678,297 

‘Oregon... . 2... 161,226,232] ~ 4 9 3 i 111,601,050 

Pennsylvania... 62 2,005,570,020 By ] p 1,770,348,133 

Rhode Island. . .|' » 273,34 171,409,669} » 1 146,109,811 129,630,322 

South Carolina.. 5,204,2 72,755,770 68,255,82. : 73,855,345 

South Dakota. . 51,918,489 48,949,551 47,087,498 133,174,792| ~ 151,725, 486 
- 4 


Peery a 228,717,906] 190,723,937} 170,969,895 193,909,353] 139,691,173 - 


Seas oe 545,901,576 6, 42) 2 643, 172,301) . 392, 975,557 
ste 87, 67,744,653 8: 52,454,404 
51,653,367 59,303 0 34,063,265 
AF 207,277,342 2 , 172,104,495 
Washington 374,721,354: 300,523,342 262;109,642| | - 375/¢ 325,920,733 266, 096,746 
West Virginia...) 260,879,664] 196,777,359} 207,157,054| 287,729,460] 147,949,092 156,557,747 
Wisconsin. ..... 674,007,072 401,670,058| 379,754,222 436,436,810} 337,851,344] 290,199,685 
Wyoming...... 65,003,827 48,826,743 51,051,629 63,244,529 52,463,959 26,413,937 
ee TOtale hs vlawse'g 26,336,337,843!21,336,212.530' 19,577,212,528' 23,735, 629,183 19, oe 491,448) 15,924,639,/355 
é ee eek wd Deity A heb tacks Jat arte ta thelial ch cb he dh blac Vest hcagh dah 
* y} Calendar years. Alaska included in State of Washington, 1921-1923. 
By PERSONAL INCOMES IN 1924, BY CLASSES. oY. 
Pee} - OO OF*FlTF 
fen Income Classes. Net Income. Income Classes. Net Income. 
ACER 31 OOO" ie seat i sna e oe Wekiscaue $222,272,213 $20,000 to $25,000. | $621,811,902 
MeN SEO orice Gare. co 13,179,333'|$25,000 to $30,000. 476,568,806 
$1,000 to $2,000*).. 0. Se ae 1,291,860,690||$30,000 to $40,000. 670,246,533 
2 a to $7 000 2'972'613,394||$20,000 to $50,000. .. 453,033,024 
3,275,201,331/|/$50,000 to $60,000. .. 328,621,551 
2,001,946,115)|$60,000 to $70,000 257,234,335 
1,107,935,352||$70,000 to $80,000 192,836,855 
2,946,113,841//380,000 to $90,000 161,906,782 
,262,931||$90,000 to $100,000 126,184,120 
2,555,612,002|/$100,000 to $150,000... 2.2215 202% 377,644,950 
,754,035)/3150,000 to.$200,000. .. 0... 0.2. Nest: 186,211,045 
831,609,954] /$200,000 to $250,000. .............- | 120,416,465 
15,645,649||$250,000 to $300, CORR SSR 981, 

680,922,810] |S: 0 to $400,000... 2... eee 109,977,527 

168,072} |$400,000 to $500,000. .. 0.002200. 02 61,271,02. 

3 555,281,819}|/$500,000 to $750,000. .....-..0..-. 115,627,429 

Li 11,702,708})$750,000 to $1,000,000... . 2.020201] 834,750 

+ 451,389,682 $1,000,000 to $1,500,000... -.. Sep rr 44,166,730 
, 10,626,904 $1,500,000 to $2,000,000........... 22,219,149 

i 400,086,272} |$2, ;000,000 to $3,000,000 .. ool. 34,873,488 

i 340,418,102]|$3,000,000 to $4; 000,000... vanes 13,449,732 

My 305, Ae, 639 $4. 900,000 to $5, ,000,000 RES Yi iB (310,057 

and over. : 955, 319 
‘ 24 "289,046 
. $25,656,153,454 


Wed’ Ba Ads ak, Ch oe iat wo | eel ? Ne Ag er god my ‘ Ana yt Vy ae age 
¥ ‘ ba il y = Pp. l 
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PERSONAL NET INCOMES IN 1924. 


: “Per | Aver.) | 
Pet. Returns. Net Income. , Tax. Aver. | Cap.| In- | Per 
State or of - Net In-| Net | come} Cap. 
Territory. | Pop. Pct. Pet. Pot. | come | In- | Tax | Ine 
Filing. |Number.| of Amount, of Amount. of Per | come} Per | come 
Total: Total. Total.|Return.| Rep’d| Ret’n.| Tax. 
Dols. Dols. Doli Dols. | Dols. | Dols, 
159,918,982) 0.62) 2,771,221) oO. ay 3, 360. 28] 65.39] 58.23] 1.13 
58,273,049 -22 1,987 2,785.70) 147.78| 24.04] 1.30 
110,255,418 2| 1,458,499 oH 3,107.19) 60.10) 41.10 79 
1,741,063,67. 6.79} 37,880,658]  5.3813.405.72|444.92| 74:10] 9.68 
087, 162,736 -45|2,796.02}204.11| 43.12} 3,15 
478,174,249} 1.86] 12,593,904| 1.78|3,334.40!317.96| 87.82| 3.37 
64,179,747 25) 432,617 -35/3,397.19|275.94; 128.76] 10.46 
253,312,253 98] 5,765,861 -82/3,254.431520.22| 74.08] 11.84 
250,963,654 97| 7,229,272!  1.03/3,902.65|234.85/112.42| 6.77 
210,908,421 82 398,860 -48/3,366.40| 69.6 4.25} 112 
6,395,290) 18] 1,481,883 -21/3,745.48]166:30/119.63} 5.31 
52,301,49 20 8 -04}2,439.89]108.71| 12:18 54 
2,413,605,3. 9.41] 66,583,239]  9.45/3,699.01/350.93] 102.04} 9168 
4 7,843] 1.79 ,655,560 -95}2,943.78)] 152.04] 42.43) 2.19 
298,734,381] 1.16] 3,123,808 -44|2,705.83|120.11] 28.29} 1.26 
203,034, 76} 1,918,019! -27|2,414.78) 112.45] 22.81 |—1.06 
288,094,411 93} 3,805,669 -54/3,301.41] 96.19] 52.77| 1.58 
221,133,422 86 »528,511 -50/3,268.40}118.61| 52.15| 1.89 
133,221, 53} 2,568,353 -37|3,200.20/173.38] 60.78| 3.29 
467,225,699} 1.82) 12,078,312] 1:71]/3;701.51/307.14| 95.65| 7.94 
1,320,156,959| 5.15] 40,857,137] 5.80/3,492.03/323.76|108.07| 10.02 
F i i 4,07| 30,983,705] 4.40|3,230.591257.20| 95.71| 7.61 
375,588,940] 1.46 720,567 -95)2;928.87|148.37| 52.41| 2.65 
82,652, 3 1,155,729 -17|3,037,26| 46.16} 42.46 +65 
632,532,962] 2.47] 12'373'492| 1:76 3,386.33} 183. 66.24 is 
107,241,911 42 731,111 -10|2,436.71/170.50| 16.61| 1.16 
189,371,665 -74) 1,848,121 -26/2,847.18|140.83| 27.78] 1.37 
27,934,276 ae | 184,33 03} 2,581.98/355.71| 17,29| 2.38 
1 -37| 1,377,393 0) 2,985.311209.70| 43.68] 3.07 
1,177,421,081) 4,59) 31,941,148} 4,53|3,925.99|342.00|106.50| 9.28 
991,117 12 23,8 -03}2,755.59| 85.05} 19. -60 
5,144,766,182} 20.05|236,774,567| 33.62|4,232.15|468.79|194.77| 21.57 
Es 3 -78) 3211,378 -54/3,145.57| 73.78] 59.15] 1.39 
8,689,79 19 268,090 -04/2,541.22] 71.68] 13.99 .39 
1,403,748,590) 5.47] 32,061,822} 4.55/3,357.85|225. 76.69} 5.15 
»271,65: -82| 3,794,477 -54)3,334.62| 96.02| 59.89] 1,72 
189,884,373 -74) 2,025,068 -29|2,848.161227.50| 30.37 ee 
2,548,132,809| 9.93] 77,873,521] 11.06/3,571.68|/276.70|109.15| 8. 
;556, 75 722,491 -95/3,925.97!302.60]137.78] 10,62 
79,613,886 31 462 -10/2,834.24| 45.19] 25.8 h 
66,124,303 26 306,097 -04/2,494.69]100.04| 11.55 A 
224,184,198 8 3,419,535 -49/3,346.98] 93.07| 51.05] 2.42 
638; 109, ag 2.49] 10,235,806} 1.45 3,310. Me 127.15} 53.11] 2.04 
088, BS} 599,194 2,8 2/169.38} 20.89] 1.24 
63, 30,680 +25) O78 282 14/3,086.17|180.55| 47.45 2.78 
231,055,514 -90] 3,313,896 47|3,227.17| 95.32] 46.29 1.37 
393,961,927| 1.54] 3,231,233 -46)2,851.06|270.56] 23:38} 2,22 
226,999,720 -88) 2,796,310 -40|3,025.17|144.02| 37.27] 1.77 
496,659,728| 1.94] 7,344) 08s 1.04) 2,770.38]179.28| 40.97) 2.65 
60,751,853 «33 414, -06!2,647.49/280.15} 18.05} 1,91 
Total... 6.56 _17,369,788|100.00125,656,153,454! 100.00! 704,265,390! 100.0013,481.261228.33| 95.56! 6.27 


ital net gain from sale of assets held for more than 2 years is included in net: income, but éapital net 
_ Saplial sale of assets held for more than 2 years and prior ves loss are not deducted. 


SEVENTY-FIVE PERSONS IN 1924 WITH $1,000,000 OR MORE INCOME. 


to the 1924 Federal income tax returns | United States with incomes of $1,000,000 or more. 
sae Here te tet year seventy-five persons in the These individuals were distributed as follows: 


~ ‘Income Class. | Call. ly | Md. | Méss.| Mich.) N. J.) N.Y] Ohio.; Pa. | R. 1.) Wis. 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000 1 5 

31 {500,000 to o 000, (fats) eis eek, a ee ; 

$2,000,000 990,000 aes a 3 


OOOl, PAN oe cs : 
;00 Pe Pe 000; ee FESR A eed ey : , 
$5 yee 000 and over. erie ys be veti Pear. C08] Serta 


e highest Tapoenee in the other States were | Missouri, $500,000 to $750,000 (2). 
_ ine lee of persons paying in parentheses): | Montana, $150,000 ¥ $200,000 (2 


‘ 400,000 (2 Nebraska, $400,000 to $500,000 (1). 
aon sited 000 $150,000 (ay, 4 Nevada, $100,000 to $150,000 
13, $4 500, 900 b. New Hampshire, $500,0! to $7 750,500 (). 
cine. $400:000 500,000 (1). New Mexico, $70,000 to $80.0 
Connecticut, $800. 000 to $730, 008 (3). North Carolina, $750,000 to $f 00 000 (1). 
Delaware, $500,000 to. $750,000 (2). North Dakota, $100,000 to $150,000 (2). 
District of Columbia, $750.0 600 to $1,000,000 (1). Oklahoma, 3730, 000 to $1, £000, 000 (1). 
Florida, $500,000 to $750,000 (5). Oregon, $300,000 to $400,000 (1). 
x, B08, 000 fo 8730 00 South Banas 30,000 Otc 9 $120,000 oe 
,000 to $70,000 (2. oul akota, 4 
be ent 3500, ‘ $4 586 qd) Tennessee, $750,000 to $1,000,000 (1). 
Ree aS SID EE ae 
, $100,000 to $150,000 (9). , $80,000 to $90, , 
Kontucks, 33 ,000 to. $750,000 (1). Vermont, $400,000 to $500,000 @. 
LT bsecrnge e o 500,000 to. $750,000 (1). Virginia, $400,000 to $500, 000 ei 
Maine, $500,000 to $750,000 2). Washington, $150,000 to $200,000 (2). 
Minnesota, $500,000 to $750,000 (1). West Virginia, $300,000 to $400,000 (3). 


Mississippi, $750, 000 to $1,000,000 (1). Wyoming, $250,000 to $300,000 (1). 


een eee el [ee ete we Powe rece ste s es 


lie da lays 20,079 18,477 

bey a ee 32,072] 33,830]. 
pas teraieyal eles elavera th 420,923) 386,082 
scleatte, os é 72,36) 67,463} 69,676 


194,050] 160,519] 148/457] 150/452 105,793) 94,704) 70,554) 8,261 
23,246 21,943) 22,413] 24,594 18,349 7,821 673 


MROPAD tariseiniea xi caer 7,698,321 16,787,481'6,662,176'7,259,944 '5,332,760'4,425,114'3,472,890!437,036 


CORPORATION INCOME AND TAX THEREON IN 1924. 


‘ Of the 417,421 corporations making 1924 income | 181,032 reported they _had no net income. 
Fs ' tax returns 236,389 reported a net income, and The data as to those which had a net income are: 
ESC aos creo a ea PS SED ee SRO NBR, NE PAS GT TANNER RORY SESS 


ie | Pct. of { Pet. of 


Wyoming.... 


ER a ce 149,820] 128,431 148,195 9,713 + 
: 19,202 7,141] 15,889] 18,937 1346, 
an 238 oS 
49591 : : 
fev naval angeaed 73,325 3,444 
ieee tha CeO 13,715 1,144 : 
756 
37,525 
7,004 
8/497 
Reena aacian a8 ; i 4/290 
Eyeetos Ab hag oats 69,666 78,258 3,887 
67,440! 66,972] 67,960] 69,340 4,517 
48'435| 43,041| 44;397| 47.717 2,823 
 127:770| 110/896] 112/963] 148/000 9,674 
415,100 401/770 32,291 
> 305,075 5,349] 111/562] 11/448 
134,36 2;885| 124,501) 154,118 84,515| 80, 7.556 
25,614 19,949 1,440. 
72,519 110,890 12/956 
36,907 34'464| 28 1,801. ; 
71,853 96,049 4,286 . 
IS ASP PNA erase RAR 9,723] 9,719 7,097, 6,623) 364 
aie bee 31;787| 32/410] 35,983 17,317 1,735 
301,834] 269,096] 296,989 5 19,701 
Be ead tes 11,553] 11:780| 13,656 813 
BRS Cera it ENG 1, 102;748] 1,066,637 | 1,047,634 : 93,155 
oe BESO 68,191| " 58,009] 44161] | 47/342 21,738] 22,977| 2207 - 
RARE : 18,750] 18,440] 24'209 29,120] 20,941) 1,176 
(O17 US Ra RO ek ae +...| 463,017| 364,988] 367,096] 447,998 306,918 273| 21,774 
70,189] 72,063} 69.381] 81,785 2,539 
ee 123 800. 
; 40289 
; ah ! 5 : 745 
South Carolina 2 222220127" 28,225] 26,830] 25/160} 33,044 1,204 
a South Dakota. 11-122...) .--| 21,928] | 21/465] 21681] 34/670 971 
s i Hi 
Pi omehnessag! (sly sik Soak 69,081] 63,555] 60,949] 65,054 4,414 
‘Texas 186,865} 200,188] 224617 10,514 
27,325) 26,1281 30/510 125 
17,901| 17,746] 19.205 "100 
é 71,523) _76,257|~ 92°576 51,207 4190 
136,057] 123,216| 115,688] 148'067 95,422 a 36 
West Virginia 89,263| 69,501] 75,277] 96,326| 45,168] 48,876 2,575 
Wisconsin... 
uy 


Industrial Groups. No. Gross Net Income |, Net Total 
Income. Inceme. Tax. Inec’me.| Tax. 
\ Dollars, Doliars. Dollars.  ; 
2 Agriculture and related industries... .. . 4,530! 566,071,853} 64,229,810] 6,732,877] 10.48 0.76 
Be Pete aoe SuNey Gira Sed can eke 4,893] 2,589,859,450] - 240,141,930] 28,389,340] 11.82 3.22 
Manufacturing: 
Food products, bevs:, and tobacco. . . 9,080'10,745,132,363) 536,852,421] 68,376,159] 11.81 7.19 
y Textiles and textile products........] 6,836] 4,842:252'450| 316,927,779 37,650,962} 11.88 4.27 
' Leather and leather products, ....... 1,341} 1,046,930,937 70,319,008] 8, ,845} 11.43 |» .91 
; Rubber and rubber goods... ......... 325} 937,869,765) 56,900,060] 5,661,977) 9.95 .64 
ith Lumber and wood products......... 4,750} 2,207,209,625| 178,869,396] 21, 098] 11.72 2.39 
an Bene: pulp and products. .......... 1,204) 1,163,208,615 92,674,293] 10,674,546] 11.51) 1.21 
Printing and ++} 6,278). 1,878,830,893] 175,972,060] 20,802,013] 11.82 2.36 
r Chernicals an 3,640] 5,157,013,861|} 466,1 t 
vay Stone, clay and glass products. . 2,735} 1,216,633,248 2.1 
Metal and metal products 11,227/13,947,990,822 
yi All other manufacturing industries. . . 3,926] 2,176,943,775 
wr Total manufacturing............. 51,342]/45,320,016,354 
a Construction: 6s awit cbstebie aceite eee 8,701} 1,784,698,994 
‘Transp. and other pub. utilities........ 14,565} 9,099,039,812 
PDEA) alates see's’ 5) syste pankd (ehade RS BIE «| 68,112)28,625,232,657 
Pub. serv., prof., amuse., hotels, ete....| 15,495) 2,049,142,401 
Finance, bank., insur., rel. business, etc.| 67,089| 6,766,187,881 
Combinations, predom. ind. not asc. -:. 1662) 358,756,223 
Inactive concerns... ... Pep ie'e ols: 9 thecarb ie ol fh ade eis tala iares Vb walked ale & 
: 


| Grand total. oo... ..6ss542005. +1 236,880197, 158,996,625 


4 


* = a z { 


United States—Income Tar Returns. a7 


-. UNITED STATES INCOME TAX RECEIPTS, 1919-1925; 
(Years ended June 30; cents omitted by States but included in totals.) 


1925, 1934. , 1920. 

Nene Douars, Urs 

Alsen os 984,248 4,413,247 ‘ 
‘Alas 190,338 : 3721949 387 
Ariz... 1,591,667 2,685,349 4 5 
Ark. 5,431,632 928,79 6; 33 
GE 92,401,441 129,858,256] 74, 9 
Gotan 11,543,616 28,116,321 L 3 
Conn 26,901,779 75,958,692 813 1388 
(es eae 9,127,303 18,606,049! 20, eo'eoe 
D. of G 24,164,324 8,928,755 7,323,728 
Hatin 8,005,449 8,027,614] 4,465,886 
3,869, 33,731,763|  25,062/149 
10,737,113] — 5,148/047 
$,730,432| _ -3:129'349 
ering 310,793,183} 201/473'001 
49,691,162] 34,572'093 
30,332,715 22,414,995 
29,147,067] 21,667.74 
27,003,568! 22'101°29 
Spare 31,973,161| 19,079'461 
16,091,951}  10,067°356 
3021208, 400| 207080838 

187,521,362 870: 

3,405,88 
9,741,970 873, 


&;30 
500,672 564,023 718,136 , 849,759 6,189,394 
6,604,043 4,311,758 8,304,563} 12,579,024 8,180,113 
65,316,777 ae 97,391,062] 109,908,678] 67,886,787 


f a8 11,5 ~ 1,306,243 | 3,672,720 +107,4¢ 
456,952,558} 527,695,268 BEEZ 26)708 1,109,802,448| 712,425,702 
6: 81 18,183,734] 23,179,559] 38;664,72: 44,962,859} 30,161,143 
667,994 771, 886,82 /163,6 20 ;432 2,418,932 2,563, 
95,526,111) 95,412,405) 88,033,261| 128,898,272) 203,847,472) 279,754,263] 184,420,1 
9,820,419] 11,028,491 10,455, 830 14,276,549) 21,637,304] 20,039,573} 14,764,148 
6,784,101 8,242,145 8,260,908) 14,934,997, .21,973,313| 21,994,587] _12,750,2 
189,164,203| 198,270,9: 81,444, 254,798,087) 351,737,751] 429,980,3 362,011,410 
14,234,187] 16,241,809] 17,356,117] 19,992,123]  36,086,7 40,139,8 17,598, 
5,787,515 7,544,042 5,337,29 9,699,041]  26,032,36 23,943,51 17,200, 
858,943 1,169,750 1,183,439 1,643,613 3,648,484 4,829,056 5,028,765 
11,776,261 11,943,033] — 11,076,882 are 25,606,805}  26,295,0 17,220,136 
28,885,747) 28,295,285} 26,380,605) +978,069 2,190,451} 76,216,882) 41,800,575 
Prat hy 2,937,172 2,865,695 2,971,391 7,116,197 6,545,632 1348, 347 
3,001,689 2,935,562 2128,633 1997, .06 4,803,370 5,431,701 oats 59 
15,303,807] 16,048,299] 13,706,238 18,577,380) 31,594,403) 37,447,725} 23,851,980 
12,834,154; 14,723,370] 10;742,417| °18,733,680| 29,221,005] 34,755,730} | 25,996,295 
12,044,165] 14,386,962 13,314,012] — 27,961,834) 35,819,846] 27,671,888]  21,357,10 
26,697,560] 27,215,717 pies ey 36,879,538] 97,131,04 69,522,627 $B Seas 


Wis... |; : 215, 7979, 2 1922, 62 
Wyo... 1,450,159 1,595,540 ,580 1,847,897 2,537,062 3,207,279 
Total, . lcrainedpas 11,841,759,317'1,69 1,089,534 |2.086,918,466 |3,228, 137,673 |3,956,936,003 |2,600, 783, 902 


TAX ON 1924 PERSONAL INCOMES, BY CLASSES, 


et Tax. encidiad Net Tax. 
Income ss ncome - 
Classes. , Av. per Classes. Av. per 
Amount, | Return. | Pet. Amount. | Return. | Pet. 
po | -- - + 

Doilars. Doliars.__| Dollars. ' Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Under $1,000. ....... 145,629 5} 1.10}|20,000 to 25,000. .....| 25,826,765 927| 4. 
BO00 £02; 000% careers ficietg ee cis o[etered'eeice n [ies = 55 25,000 to 30,000 1,428) 5.22 
1,000 to 2,000 10,432,394 6 46||30,000 to 40,000 ,358| 6.85 
2,000 td .3,000F 26.6008. ae See ME, ea i 40,000 to 50,000 3,791| 8.51 
2,000 to 3, 10,207,284 12 51/|50, to 60, ,633| 10.31 
35000'66 40008 3 Se. 5 ert Gals oe esac et 60, to 7 7,705\ 11:92 
3,000 to 4, 12,891,981 14 42||170,000 to 80,000 10,176}13 .61 
SONG €8.8;0008 1 255.2.). sco cals. av setae... 80, to 12,929115 .27 
4,000 to 5, 14,473,406 25 .57||90,000 to 100,000 ....} 21,108,563 15,895) 16 .73 
Bj006 C6 B,0GD6 SPs | ictal Win dl ss IBNE Rais. 100,000 to 150,000. ...| 75,677,735 24,690/20 .04 
5,000 to 6, 6,015,457 39|  .72||150,000 to 200,000. ...| 44,391,095 40,951123.84 
Gj000 S65 7.00089 s He ba) SS RE ih ane be als ....-||200,000 to 250,000. ...| 30,690,555 56,624,25 .49 
6,000 to 7, -s} 8,951,420 56 :87}|250;000 to 300;000. : :.| 17,899;248 69,596 $2 -39 
GeOOO. CG, BhDOO8 5 ire ewig «Pad and A de eb idia a ocd . .. .|1800,000 to 400,000... .| 28,642,091 89,506|26 .04 
7,000 to 8,0 5,770,783 77|_ 1.04] 400, to 500,000. . 7,129,040)  125,029)27 .95 
8,000 to Q, Patraricater Perit We ePaicdAme He .|}500, to 750,000... 0,764,636]  160,232/26 .61 
8,000 to 9, 5,521,984 103] 1.22]|750, to 1, 4000. 11,820,665 236, 27.59 
9,000 to t apewedps vera eis ese teaches as 1,000,000 to 1; 0 12,738,840 344,292/28 .84 
9,000. to 10 5,568,300 132| 1.39}|1,500,000 to 2,000,000 5,261,011}  404,693/23 .67 
10,060 to 1 5,155,557 158} 1.51}|2;000,000 to 3,000,0' 10,265,143 684,342}29 .44 
11,000 to 1 5,336,941 200] 1.75]|8,000,000 to 4,000,000. 8,607,687 1,921|26 .82 
12,000 to 1: 5,324,289 247| 1.99||4,000,000. to 5,000,000..; 4,274,317) 1,424,772/32 11 
13,000 to 14, ern ae q ie 5,000,000 and over. ...| 11,060,205) 3,686,735)/39 .56 
14,000 to 1 241,51 i pe PRT ESE | (ce ane BRAT) 
15:00 ba 20, 25,898,845 519! 3 ‘dtl TONE das 4 vie ik» ade |704,265,390 Av. $95.56! 2.74 


4Non-taxable. Specific exemptions exceed net income. 
Last: column in table shows rate of tax on net income, 
Cents omitted in average per return column, 


es) nee lars. Doli x 
$1,000 to $2,000........... Be | 36,859, 24,696,200 Boe 
onde as 000k ssoas 20) 45,, 3 
;000 to $5 


50' 257,861] — 

4.8471 82,928,720. 

Pepys caste 703 o coe Pa B10) gets ges 
: 


69,834,148 
49,185,085] 99,026,996} 88,885,249 
Riis ere tei atari es ia TIES 861,057,308'719,387,106 1,075,053,686 1,269,630,104!1,127,721,835 


TAX LEVIED BY U. 8S. ON PERSONAL INCOMES. 
(By States and by calendar years.) 


« 


D 
; em 1923. 1922. 1921. 1920. 1919. ' 1918. 1917. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
: 2,892,298 |- 2,713,826 4,482,805 4,668,465 4,431,563] 2,023,984 
CBee raged Ras Bape (bai ara 248,605 357,783 .85 132/769 


, 1 9 
605,006 687,026 516,637 1,325,905 1,816,899 1,724,116) 1,019,262 
2,730,647| 2,314/409| 1,866,164 3,268,450 4,237,673 8,269,477| 1,848,177 
40,254,388] 43,778,932 36,438,432) 50,447,505) 48,983,856] 36,070,926) 20,355,424 
3,486,472| 4/869,555| 3,862,862 6,766,900 7,196,593 5,842,925 5,184,948 


11,202,890} 13,130,562 | 10,633,045] 15,774,598] 16,833,829] 17, 690, 343] 10,595,737 
1,405,395) 1,833,712] 1,284,365 2,122,025 7,495,453] | 7,158,522 461 
» 8,083,050) 8,336,587) / 7,794,564 8,536,632 8,170,833 8,669, 100 4,446,620 
3,955,588] 4,059,859] , 2,929,409 5,242,705 4,363,089 2;367,463| 1,584,917 
3,769,990| 4,557,769 3,892,645] » 7,697,693 9,134,092 7,077,184] 3,250; 342 
1,562,123] 1,387,398| 1:451.776 4,075,539 2,145,194 1,857,352| 15174;831 


528,338 478,706 493,658 1,086,614 1,475,023 1,493,518 839,646 
64,807,592] 77,196,407 | 68,574,351] 85,409'203] 99.398'236| 384/560,642 49,103,261 
8,159,752 Poppet 8,973,653| 15,780,124) 13,541,245] 11,456,898] 5.978.782 
893,543! 5,466,397 | 5,837,960} 18,776,990] 15,807:707| 15,928,158] 5 445,316 
pay baa »246,097 | 3,392,429 8,351,393 9,138,315 7,880,244| 5,428'495. 


4,065,930] 4,676,804] 4'297'470 7,292,098 7,595,384 7,918,960] 2,943,196 


4,863,403] 5,353,574] 5,304,522 9,626,591} 12,888,655 9,353,518! 4,936,825 
2 787,223] 3,896,892 3,974°861 4,892,419 4,468,876 4,263,003| _ 2,467,852 
5,782, ay 15,363,765] 14,537,303| 21,189/233 22,630,984] 20,415,237, 12,378,724 
i 538,3 57,781,194 | 46,534'644| 69/368,994 86,566,938] 81,307,340] 44:478/907 
9,879, ts3 ~ 34,965,003 | 24,197,840] 40,493,261 55,958,378| — 22;336/385 i 159,388 


aryland. we 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan...... 
Minn 


esota..... * 306,708] 9 419,301} 8,697,117 15, 169,869] 15,696,465] 15, 262;760| 8.3 56,172 
Mississippi. .... , de 028,933} 1,803,632] 1,069,136 2,495,207 5,634,901 3,542,849] 2,252,612 © 
Missouri....... 588,695 15,972,706 14'660,351 21, 877,701 22,146) 510} 20,716,692] 10,880,241 
Montana....... eects 1,029,195} 1,051,863 2/033;190 2,413,463 3,012,902} 1,548,582 
Nebraska. ..... 2,561,459] 3,165,433 | 3.328145]. 83637305 8,639, fe 9,373 ,582| 5,285,238 
Nevada 313,076 258,732 329,296 "390'087 "435,002 412,342 241,944 
New Hampshire 1,650,844] 2,133,631] 1,759/290 2,720,793 2,811,830 2,827,724) 1,517,183 
New Jersey..... 30, 644,670! 40,982,616 | 33,258,294]  43,275,477| 47,221,422 43,109, oe 25, y 19 042 
New Mexico.. 338,781 ,629 612,573 74,470 3,829 
New York.. : |202, 159,777|273,960,079 210,768,379] 286,607,280] 399,792,351] 354,263, ret 251, 533 795 
North Carolina.| 5, 426, 150 4,908,611 3,760,499 ? 620,675 10,010,348 5, ,001 2) ; 
North Dakota. . 424,774 453,2 485,783 1,105,801 1,360,509 2,219,954 62 
1 10: CR 35,886,503 39,310, 708 33,574,094] 56,285,168 56,505,315] 55,170,252 31,928,937 
Oklahoma .....} 3,854,748] 6,414,336| 4,206,507 13,548,211 12,207,129 7,649,280] 5,682,493 
i Oregon. ....... 2'899,388 4,239,789 4°951,580 6,649,011 8)232/437 1049,987| 3,298,630 
?) Pennsylvania. ..| 80,310,092}. 93, 573,559 | 84,660,220] 118,750,989] 128; 195,161 137,781,370] 79,454,848 
yr Rhode Island...) 8,427,156] 9,351,580 9,236,328! 11,685,163 11,234 132 13,512,766, 38,805,953 
South Carolina 1,756,820} 1,268,305] 1,246,523 3,236,875 5,192,020 2,732,593 “ 315,909 | 
: » South Dakota. . "383 3,575 548,688 524,653 2,228,187 3, 124,066 4,139,239 2171,328 
ein: ODNESSEE....)... 4,396,162] 4,902,612] 3,984,051 7,565,009] . 9,082,054 6,795,268] 2,794,197 
¥ TOE8S, eid esas 11,087,537] 14° 119,655 | 12,667,894] 25,400,849] 32302280 21,575,47 13, 447,453 
Utahs v.20 8s oe 841,751 955,929 1904 +,506,781 1,270,543 »347,780| 1,364,652 
Vermont.......] 1,333,43! 1,573,55 1,155,767 2,259,129 2,074,804. 1,821,823) -1,459,253  - 
IAS fi os 3,722,974 . 919,485] 4,161,116 7,404,201 9,020,237 7,674,725 929,273 
: Washington....} 4,382,752 148,477] 4; :909;857 9; 094,764 11,615,795 _ 9%, 5743,163 4,377,754 
West ora ++| .3,876,254| 4,594,653} \4,579,113 8,517,268 5,319,197 5,709,295} 3,303,285 
Wisconsin +] 12,433,996 9 126,855] 8,971,044 er raett 10,901,097 11;382: ioe 5,716,256 
W; : 16,482 "687, 1062 783,257 1,320 1,444,063. 1,272) 692 838,196 
a a ee 
Potal 703,962, 165'861,057,308 |719,387,106!1,075,053,636 11,269, 630,104'1,127,721,835'691, 492, 954 
INCOME AND TAX TOTALS, PERSONAL AND CORPORATION. 
ri a Net Income, Taxes, Total Tax. 
" ear. a rn et aa a | Sal es a 
t Srmirraad Incr, or Deer. Tax. Profits Tax. | Amount. Incr. or Decr. 
Dollars. Dollar. wars. ollar: Doliars. 
Bue eton 2c 24,389 745-418. Riorater cchtia 1,093,041 ,202|1,739,997 52112, 850 noe 723 SEI Hate yee 
ST Os ft 24 3286, 150,604 Peo 592,814} 1,780,920,318]2,505,565,939|4,286,486, BBe|” fa A452 panera 


Ss ony est eh 29;270,909,966 984,759,302 2/013, aa He 1,431,805,690 3; 444'971,682 841514575, 
wen eeeves ss 181,638,283,996 2 (367,374,090) 1, WZ11,5 988,726,351 2;700,288,329 744, 683" 353 
..|23,913, 260,341 —7,725,023,655|1,085, 830, 737 335,131,811]1 1420, 962,538|—1, 279, 325, vO 

.|28,300,023.673 4)386, he 1332|1,663,36 67, ae 8, 466,1 114}1,644,823'576 Rape ce 871,038 


vestesses++./83,161,666,498|  4'8611642'82511°600,758'303|....°. 1;600,758,303| \ —-44'075,273 - 
HR SR A cnt 33)242; 2,805, 746, 81, 139,24811,585,814, 338 nee ~ Hyaoss14. 9361. — e836 


wo 


; Whaly tox 33 of Be tes ad bestie, bal bdiv. 52,58 6 

s ations of Stai an or po su . thereof or the Dist. of Co 1. 2,552,645, 502 
Securities of Stato under the F Federal Farm Loan Act...;..... arate oe? e 82 | 
‘Liberty 3 4 per cent. bonds and oblig. of possessions of U.S 


Ci ii Sines 


Liberty 4 and ra er cent. bonds, Treasury 41% per cent. bonds, Treas- ‘ a 
. ury Sees ‘reasury notes, ‘and Treasury war savings certificates . 1,626;251,401_ 


_Gtand total... cs. e.ees ~_5,356,647,375. 


vi 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME FROM BUSIN ESS IN 1924. 


“Per ct. | Net Profit. 
sage cat), Syeey eee. 


Agriculture and related industries.......... CESAR es res 10.00 | $371,706,360 
ining and quarrying........... LOSS Sara rele’ sits iva Tee y -21 ‘ 15, 339,901 00 
Manufacturing: i 
Food products, beverages, and tobacco. 31,103 1.89 91, 726,141 
oe ane textile products A OR 20,200 1,28 6 974,501 
‘Leat 7,081 43 15,380,812 
6! 04 1,205,624 
5,154 .31 19,321,790 
4 382 02. 1,674,066 
and pub: ves 15,589: 195 50,337,419 
2,087 |. 13 ay 927, 587 
S : 4 4/328 126 17,051,774 
Me Hi an ees | rodu 1 : : 18,119 1.10 50, 359, 202 
BS 20,909 1 PY Oa ea 64, 138, 587 | 
125,559 7.63 _ 380,097, 503 | 
eaginacbies,. 96,991) 5.89 
ep arabian 09 


i A aa yb “| -58}588 | 3.26 4.25 
assed ; ets. 

corrpyiersg fost ere Poesissan.-=|, 716881 2-86 |, 208,101,058 1. ,4.08 
‘Grand total 0. ee candlnrcieg nee reesens se ot 1,645,971 } 100.00 | 4,755,483,091 | 100.00- 


ie tC ? CAPITAL STOCK TAX RETURNS FOR 1924, sea 


; 


J ata taken from balance Sheets not earlier than Dec. 31, 1923, nor later than June 30, 1924.) 


és 
Corporations Fei: 


; Corporations Filing Statements, Not Filing. * 
Taxable. Non-taxablé. | Total... | ‘Total. 
: Naniber i vevurtia eg. 2...e Ee ea 269,402] 76,986] ° 346,388 61,048 
= Outer assets: 
Aa 295 EI isin «. .}$18,819,751,621 $335, pte 1033 si, Bea" phe 154). ees epiet 
Accounts pecs vane, -| 16. 6,227, 818,212] 1, Nee 70,643 488/855). 
Notes receivable .. Sate he «| , 5,605, 234) 369 921,628 16 O31. 155, ,997}. 
Ttiventory 00 i525. Pb erersie e dinraiceiale Jos 18, 542, 525; 468 ' 863, ‘466, 819} 19, 405, 992,287) 04 die 
Total eurrent assets: tibet tee e tere ees 5A, 195, 329, 670 2, 669, 226, 623 56,864;556,293 


Fixed assets (real est., bld., and machinery) - 71, 613,127,605] 8,145,661,730} 79,758,789,335 
Current lHabilities: 


sibicicbececcevceessse} 11,500,558,051} 2,309,841,803] 13,809,899,854)....... 
Rove DayabIS eee Bd eS ee Be 9,594, 655, 172} 1,702,838,972| 11,297,494,144| ° see 
Total current liabilities;.............. * 21,096,213,223 © 4,012,180,775 25,107,898,008| . egos em 
ities: ST at” 
“Bonded debt. A seevecceccececsee:| 22,434;545,681| 2,736,084)599| 25,170,630,280le.) .s 5.4 ee. 
Mortgages. 2.22.20. ss ce ce ececcccccecee|  44411,684,937| -803,887,712| 5,215,572,649|.......... 
Total long term Ifabilities......../... | 26,846,230,618] 8,539,972,311| 30,386,202,929|............ 
Capitalization: ti 
i r value Com. Stock— ‘ ; 
Teel oe My he ek: ieee 15 talons 11,013, 393 ,854| _ 877,835,634] 11,891,229,488 #8 8,677,456 
- Common stock, pIou oe rn Ghee iibacs utc. 49,635,026,587| 6,009,959,270| 55,644,985, Sarl ,590,450,615 
All other corporations— = 
ciseloseecesworaceeess} 3,329,520,614| 380,196,437] .3,659,717,051| . 76,686,187 
: Bi hohe ateee OLE. ersten 35,58 451, ag 1,840,750.544 1344 a7.22 206.928) 998;869, 981 
rar orale of capital Btock. = rebated. PAT e aaa 2,168,500, 082 80, 416, 5,382| 898,537,020 
Tax... ee RP ae SOB cir seeevstvecvsarei33' ;901,405 594,556 


ibe gas. 701; (1921) $91,281, 484; (1922) $00,644,040, 
(4923) $89,603,323; (1924) 895 5,286,105; (1925). 
| $95, 3.814, 153;, (1926) $97,385,7. 

; t in ures, "except ‘for. 1926, include 
AXES. 


estate tax, wh e tax imp on-resid 

Boa Revenue Act of 1924, is. ‘imposed upon the | exception - E 

t er of the net estate of every decedent dying | other importan } 
at ihe ‘passage of the law, whether a resident or | actment of the fee bape y th 


RATES EFFECTIVE AFTER PASSAGE OF 1926 ACTS. 


Tax 
(2e.2 


Net 
Estate. 


, Tax Tax. 
Estate. |\Tax.) (1). _ (2). 


Dollars. | Pct. \Dollars.) Dollars. Dollars. | Pet. | 
2 7 | 14,01 48, 14 


9 |190,000) 1 1353,500 
~ 200,000 12,000! —34'500 500,000 000} 363,500 


_ The tax re all over $10,000,000 is 20 per cent. column; tax (2) is on total amounts in first column. 
Tax (1) is on separate amount named in first a 


RETURNS OF RESIDENT DECEDENTS, JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1925. Da 4 


; be . No. | Gross. . nape as Net ite Net | Aver. 
_ Size of Net Taxable Estate. | Est. Estate. Deductions.|. Estate. Tax. | 


535i eS ST 

No net taxable estate: Dols. . Dolls. 
Gross estate under a ers ‘ 851 37,356,412. 54,883,465) . . 
Gross pate over $50,000...| 2,520] 231,034'956|. 284'764,775|. . 
- Under $50,000: ...........5. 5,688} 523,696,393| 411,027,424 
$50,000 to "3100, O00 oh cee: 1,867) 291,529,956! 1591274,049 
$100,000 to $150, 000.25 286. 852) 195,202,994 90,827,626] 
150,00: O;000))2 serasvelthe 908} 279,489,014}. 103,467,095 
Se -.| , 630)) 301,796, (096. 91,763,241 
Sane tawitiels 340} 267.678,964|. 73/864,717 
OO =. is tas 113) 126,228,059}. 27,510,361 
rere 123| 187,126,501}. 37,063,952 
F 45 93,791,317 We 665,049 


132;255,906 
04 8 


NID OOO CO CO et et 


$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. .... . 44] 125,704,415]. 18,269,419] . 
- $3,000,000 to $4, 900, O00. ..45 0% 11} 44/972/313 7,128,329 - 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000...... 5} 30,058,423. 6,721,785} 23,336,638 
: ns 000, 000 to $8,000,000.) :.. : 5} 34,514,125, 2,764,915) ~— 31,749,211 
} ( 5} 53,019,204 9,012,824] . 44,006,380] 6,331 Bs 3 
Pp ala Shain 6| 135,164,602]. 12:603, 264) 122) 561,338) 23, 468" 895|3,911,482|19. 


OPE Pees ote 14,013!2,958,363,744/1,408,612,290 1,621,008 326 86,223,095 6,153! 5.32 
The figures in last column show average tax rate. Sar : 


RETURNS OF NON-RESIDENT DECEDENTS, JAN: 1 TO DEC. 31, 1925. 


e ‘Size of Net Taxable Estate, seer 
the Situs of Which Is in the] No. Gross Deductions. Net 
United States. Est. Estate. Estate. 


No net taxable estate: Dolls. Dolls. Dolls. : 
Gross estate under $50, Mirae 13 105,730 FOG NGS GPA os where Shes ho Se 
Gross estate over $50,000 2 P 


59,982}  2°597'322 
791,763] 9'499'507 


OOOH ee 


$4,000, 
$4 000; 000 to $5, 000,000: 
$5,000, ;000 to $8,000,000. 
$8, 000, 000 to $10, 000, 000 
$10, 000, 000 and over........ 


Total ites maiteerrorih kk ote 2,006 


37,860,956| 1,099,189 548] 2.90 


1922) $1,704,974,496 ($120,562,181): 
(1923) St, 532,061,390 ($89,109, 1477); (1924) $1,395, 
ae oan). 71, 939 423); (1925) $1, 658, 869, 383 (887, - 


42,725,209 & ess 


___- Figures in last column show average tax rate. 

: The total value of net taxable eae (tax in 
ig parenthesis) in prior years—(Sept. 9, 1916-Jan. 15, 
1922) $5,509,522,243 (356, 516,251); (Jan, 15, 19222 


‘ FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN NEW YORK. STATE. ) 

ve Net Income. Tax. Net Income. Tax. a 
ret Year.) No. | Year. 
Cae Returns . Total. Av. Total. Av. | Total. AV. 

Be ea Dols, | Dotts.| Dolls. | Dol, "Dob 
1916. 93,155|1,922,864,651/20,641 77,976,521 Roe 1921. 210,768,379 O08 

; 1917. 489. 089 2) 774, 035, 148 5,672 251,785,795) 515}, 1922. 727|273,960,079| 248 - 
ph 1918.| 559,753 2} 719. 713,784! 4,859) 354, 263,417) 633|!1923. 192'311,565 157 


1919 | 683,085 |3,436,342,179| 5,031 399,792,351] 585||1924. 
, 1920. 1,047,634 |4, 030,623,696 3,8471286,607,280| 274 
SS S——eE————E Eee. 


The figures for 1916 are compiled from ‘returns | persons. who reported income of $10, : 
reporting net income of $3,000 and over, whereas | was, by chief oie Rea ed Chae 
for the ene oueas years they are from returns of 33,005; Kings, 6,770: Westchester, 4, 162; Erie, 2,209; 
$1,000 and over. Queens, 2,197; Nassau, 1,700; Monroe, ‘1,556; Br 

in the State of New York, in a the aye of | 963; “Onondaga, 833; Suffolk, Sess Al 


21236,774,567| 195 


: 


f } 


ri, 


United States—Income Tax Returns; National Capitol. 975 


‘PERSONAL INCOMES, B 


SOURCE oF INCOME. 


1916: 


Y SOURCES, 1916-1923. 
INCOME. ie i 


1917. 1918. | 1919. 


Doltars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars: 
1,478,346,372| 3,648,437,902| 8,267,391,550)10;755,692,651 
3,010,404,924 3,958,670,028 4,630,455,322| 6,708,344,984 
4,488,751,296| 7,607,107,930 12,897,846,872)17,464,037,635 


684,343,399] 975,679,666] 1,019,094,265 
936,715,456] 1,403,485,691| 1,500,779, 100 
2,848,842,499| 2,468,749,244) 2,458,774,825 


3,861, 150,687] 4,469,901,354) 4,847,914,601| 4,973,648,190 
— _ 


8,349, 901,983]12,077,009,284|17,745,761,473|22,437,685,825 
2,051,324,363 


6,298,577,620111,191,246,207|15,924,639,365|19,859,401,448 


885,763,077) 1,821,122,118] 2,578,194,377 


SOURCE OF INCOME, 


1920. 
Dollars. 
15,270,373,354|13,813, 169,165] 13,693,992,791 | 14,776,807,456 


Personal service: ¢ 
Salaries, wages, commissions, bonuses, direc- 
LOPES TOOS; O0G. So ois a des os ete cate Etats sheicha 
Business, trade, com’ce, partn’ships, farming, 
& profits from sales of real estate, stocks, 
bonds, & other prop 


PEOCAL pos cic birw Sofood aa. ok Sees. ALY 


NL  ———— — —————— ————————— 
INCOME. 


1923. 
Doilars. 


1922: 
Doilars. 


» 1921. 
Dollars. 


5,927,327,538 4,170,363,591| 5,258,250,071| 8,095,614,926 
21,197,700,892)17,983, 532,756} 18,952,242, 862 |22,872,422,382 


Property: Rents and royalties... ....0:.2.:, 1,047,423,738) 1,177,957,882| 1,224,928,998| 1,912,213,859 
Interest on bonds, notes, etc., including fidu- 

. elary ineome........+.-..5 BO Cam Seb. Nine 1,709,299,428] 1,690,338,895| 2,030,517,413| 2,762,866,525 

Dividends: ..... Ri oietorete = Seco EC eisirs sete 4 2,735,845,795)| 2,476,952,399| 2,664,219,081| 3,559,924,264 

PBROURL wih: d wes wae Wie aan MEO bate N sted hi. 8S: 5,492,568,961] 5,845,249,176} 5,919,665,492 8,235,004,648 

Total Incomes: «siete cove ss ssc. ws ++ «|26,690, 269,853 |23;328,781,932|24,871,908,354|31, 107,427,030 


General deductions.........:.... alate seein’ 
Net income 


2,954,640,670| 3,751,569,404| 3,535,695,820) 4,771,089,187 
23,735,629,183|19,577,212,528|21,336,212,534}26,336,337,843 


ALIEN INVESTMENTS HERE AND AMERICAN CAPITAL ABROAD. 


American citizens and domestic corporations in 
1922, to the number of 36,205, reported income 
from sources in foreign countries. to the amount of 
$117,686,111, on which they paid $11,421,856 in- 
come taxes abroad. ' 


In the same year, 5,930 aliens and foreign corpora- 
tions reported income totaling $75,263,655 from 
sources within the United States and its possessions, 
on which théy paid $5,834,139 Federal income 
taxes in this country. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINCTON. 
(From a description in the Congressional Directory.) 


The Capitol is situated in latitude 38° 53’ 20.4” 
north and longitude 77° 00’ 35.7’ west from Green- 
wich. It fronts east and stands on a plateau 88 
feet above the level of the Potomac. 

The southeast cornerstone of the original building 
was laid on Sept. 18, 1793, by President Wash- 
ington, with Masonic ceremonies. 

Tt is constructed of sandstone from quarries on 
Aquia Oreek, Va. a 

The original designs were prepared by Dr. Wil- 
liam Thornton, and the work was done under the 
direction_of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, 
George Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. 

The north wing was finshed in 1800 and the 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway con- 
nected them. 

On Aug. 24, 1814, the interior of both wings was 
destroyed by fire, set by the British. The damage 
to the building was immediately repaired. 

In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
ence of Charles Bulfinch. 

The original building was finally completed in 
1827. Its cost, including the grading of the grounds, 
“icing and repalits, up to 1827, was $2,433,- 

13. 


The cornerstone of the extensions was laid on July 
4, 1851, by President Filmore, Daniel Webster 
Officiating as orator. This work was prosecuted 
under the architectural direction of Thomas U. 
Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it. was 
completéd under the supervision of Edward Clark. 

The material used in the walls is white marble 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 

The House extension was first occupied for 
Sages pe pone Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate 
an. 4, 1859. 

.The value of the Capitol Building and Grounds, 
Oct. 14, 1911, was as follows: Building, $15,000,000; 
grounds, $10,400,000; total, $25,400,000. 


foot A 


The entire length of the building from north 
to south is 751 feet 4 inches, and its greatest di- 
mension from east to west 350 feet. The area 
covered by the building is 153,112 square feet. 

The Dome of the original central building was 
constructed of wood, covered with copper. This 
was replaced in 1856 by’ the present structure of 


cast fron, It was completed in 1865. The entire 
weight of iron used is 8,909,200 pounds. 
The Dome is crowned by a bronze.statue of 


Freedom, which is 19 feet 6 inches high and weighs 
12,985 pounds. It was modeled by Crawford. 

The height of the Dome above the base line of 
the. east front, is 287 feet 5 inches, 

The height from the top of the balustrade of the 
building is 217 feet 11 inches. 

The greatest diameter at the base is 135 feet 
5 inehes. 

The Rotunda is 97 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 
its height from the floor to the top of the canopy 
is 180 feet 3 inches. 

The Senate Chamber is 113 feet 3 inches in 
length by .80 feet 3 inches in width and. 36 feet in 
height. The galleries will . accommodate 1,000 
persons. 

The Representatives’ Hall {8 139 feet in length 
by 93 feet in width and 36 fedét in height. 

The room now occupied by the Supreme Court 
was, until 1859, occupied as the Senate Chamber. 
Previous to that, time the co occupied the room 
immediately beneath, now used as a law library, 

The value of the pouee and House Office Build; 
ings and Grounds is as follows: Senate Bala 
$3,732,078; grounds, $746,111; total, $4,478,189. 
House’. Building, $3,342,011; grounds, $743)452- 
total, $4,085,463. 

The Capitol faces toward that part of Washington 


which, long ago, was the centre of official residences. 


In later years these have moved into the northwest 
part of the city, in the rear of the Capitol. 


‘ 


\ 
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COST OF COVERNMENT IN CITIES OF ABOVE 30,000 POPULATION. 


The total population of the 248 cities of 30,000 / mothers, 
0 was | burial. 
36,674,220 which had, it is estimated, increased to 


opulation and over under the census of 192 


39,172,168 by July 1, 1923 (35.4 per cent. of the 
total population of the United States). The total 
land area on July 1, 1923, was 3,471,591 acres. For 
these cities during 1923, as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, the total receipts were: Revenue, 
$2,132,309,613; non-revenue, $2,404,030,021. 

The total payments were: Governmental cost, 
$2,361,049,079; non-governmental cost, $2,157,139,- 
714. The excess of governmental cost. payments 
over revenue receipts were $228,739,466. Of the 
revenue receipts taxes brought in: On general prop- 


erty, $1,375,725,557; special, $48,754,207; polls, 
$3,853,202; and on business and non-business 
license, $56,658,824. Earnings of public service 


enterprises totaled $222,849,216, while the expenses 
of public service enterprises totaled $131,054,782. 
Interest called for $227,854,879. Dog licenses 
brought in a revenue of $965,089. 

The total cost for the year 1923 in these 248 
cities for the police was $135,838,439; for the fire 
departments, $107,155,788 plus $4,059,341 for its 
water service; for militia and armories, $1,349,- 
619; for conservation of health, $31,196,673, of which 
$8,094,875 was for prevention and treatment of 
tuberculosis and $8,433,051 for other communicable 
diseases; and for medical work for school children 
$3,935,568, with $2,085,540 for other conservation 
of child life. 

The total cost in these cities in 1923 for sewers 
and sewage disposal was $16,164,846; for other 
refuse collection and disposal $34,078,011; and for 
street cleaning, $45,569,524. The total cost of 
highways was $119,964,151, of which $34,966,819 
was for street lighting and $8,277,310 for snow and 
ice removal. 

For charities the total cost was $78,733,259, of 
which outdoor poor relief accounted for $8,063,749; 
29. in institutions, $9,493,890, and eare of children 

8,272,348. General hospitals cost $27,671,956, and 

the care of the insane in institutions, $6,462,923. 
Corrective institutions for adults cost $9,121,423: 
and for minors, $3,256,360; and probation boar ds, 
$1,618,807. 

For education the cost was $521,372,983, of 
which $504,507,975 was for schools; and $16,865,- 
008 for libraries. 

For recreation $43,548,822 was spent in 1923, of 
which $28,478,170 was for parks and trees. 

The 248 cities also paid out for pensions a total 
of $9,655,813 for policemen; $7,477,909 for firemen, 
$9,258,631 for school employees, $8,775,399 for 


and $1,927,946 for soldiers’ relief and 


The per capita from all revenue receipts was 
$54.43, of which $35.12 was from taxes on general 
property. The per capita governmental costs were 
60.27; per capita interest payment, $5.82; and per . 
capita excess of. governmental eosts over revenue 
receipts, $5.84. 

The poles cost $3.47 per capita; fire department, 
$2.84; conservation of health, $0.80; sanitation, 
$2.55; highways general expenses, $2.89; repair, 
$0.17; charities, hospitals and correction, $2.01; 
schools, $12.88; Jibraries, $0.43, and recreation, $1.11. 

The total value of the public property—lands, 
buildings and equipment of the 248 cities at the end 
of 1923—was_.$4,215,723,871, of which that used for 
general government was valued at $293,321,381; 
police, $44,580,113; fire department, $148,309,878; 
other protection, $39,401,551; conservation of health, 
$37,666,149; sanitation, $154,632,802; highways, 
$30,878,106; charities, hospitals and correction, 
$204, 162,041; schools, $1,468,577,249: libraries, $133,- 
714,580; recreation, $1,551,007,720 (New York 
City alone $822,039,420}; municipal service enter- 
prises, $51,102,587; all other, $54,853,975. The 
total value of iand, buildings and equipment of 
public service’ enterprises was $2,232,659,391, of 
which water supply systems accounted for $1,511,- 
573,695; electric light and power and gas supply 
systems, $98,597.097; markets, $35,935,964: and all 
other, $586,552,635. 

The total net debt of these 248 cities at the end 
of 1923 was $3,876,379,508 ($98.96 per capita); the 
total assessed value of property subject to the general 
Property tax was $55,122,289,085 ($1,407.18 per 
capital), .of which $43,982,895,740 was real and 
$10,560,938,922 was personal. Bank stock subject 
to special property tax in certain cities (in Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey and New York) totaled $1,324,- 
209,313 .($937,014,783 in New York City alone). 
The levy of the general property tax was $1,676,- 
707,061 ($42.80 per. capita). 

The increase of the cost of government in 146 
cities, being only those which were in the above 
30,000 class in 1903, ae given: oe 

: ct. 


Net 
Governmental Over 
Costs. 1993. 
$2,066,234,164 302 
1,113,599,879 117 
912,390,262 77 


761,562,037 48 
514,189,206 ... 


SOBRIQUETS OR BY-NAMES OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Albany—The Capital City. 
Atlanta—Gate City of South. 
Baltimore—The Monumental City. 
Birmingham—City Beautiful. 


Buffalo—Queen City of Lake. 
Charleston, S. C.—Palmetto City. 
Chicago—The Windy City. 
Cincinnati—Queen City, Porkopolis. 
Cleveland—The Forest City. 
Dallas—The City of the Hour. 
Dayton—The Gem City. 
Denver—The City of the Plains. 
Des Moines—City of Certainties. 
Detroit—The City of the Straits. 
Duluth—The Zenith City of the 
Unsalted Sea. 
Galveston—The Oleander City. 
Hannibal, Mo.—The Bluff City. 
Hartford—Charter Oak City. 
Indianapolis—The Railroad City. 


City. 


Jacksonville—The Gateway City. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Heart of Amer. 
Keokuk, lowa—The Gate City. 
a Sees pees of Roses. 

Ss eles—City o D iy 
Boston—Hub, Athens of America. Teeatedlige hae Das Cie es 
Brooklyn—The City of Churches. |Lowell—The City of Spindles. 
Lynn—tThe City of Shoes. 
Madison, Wis.—The Lake City. 
Memphis—The Bluff City. 
Milwaukee—Foam City, 


Minneapolis—City of Lakes. 
Nashville—The City of Rocks. 
Newark—Newark Knows How. 
New Bedford—The Whaling City. 
New Haven—The City of Elms. 
New Orleans—The Crescent City. 
New York—The Empire City, 
Gotham, The Metre polis. 
Omaha—Gate City of West. 
Faterson—Silk City, Amer. 
Philadelphia—The ' City of 
erly Love and The Quaker City.|Worcester—Heart of Bay State. 


Pittsburgh—The Iron City and 
The Smoky City. 
Portland, Me.—The Forest City. 
Portland, Ore.—The Rose City. 
Providence—Gateway of Southern 
New England. 
Reading—The Pretzel City. 
Rochester—The Flour City. 
St. Joseph—The City Worth While. 
St. Louis—The Mound City. 
Cream|St. Paul—Saintly City, Gem City. 
Salt Lake—City of the Saints. 
San Francisco—Golden Gate City. 
Savannah—Forest City of South. 
Scranton—The Electric City. 
Seattle—The Queen City, 
Springfield, 11l.—The Flower City. 
Springfield, Mass.—City of Homes. 
Syracuse—The Salt City. 
Toledo—The Corn City. 
Troy—The Collar City. 
Lyons.|Washington—The City of Magnifi- 
Broth-| cent Distances. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINCTON, D. CG. 


The Naval Observatory at Washington, D. iG; 
Sends out, daily at noon and at 10 P. M., Bastern 
Standard Time, the time signals which establish 
Standard time for the country and enable the mariner 
at sea to ascertain his chronometer error and his 
longitude. 

he noon signals are transmitted by the Naval 
Radio stations at Arlington (two wave lengths), 
Annapolis, Key West, and San Diego, Cal., and 
by the Western Union and other lines throughout 
the United States. The 10 P. M. signals are sent 
by paneeion and Annapolis enly. 

The Navy Chronometer and Time Station at 
Mare Island, Cal., sends out radio time signals from 
the Tiburon Naval Radio Station at noon and 
10 2, M. 120th meridian time. 

Special signals are sent by the Naval Observatory 
for use of U. S. and foreign scientific iastitutions, 


astronomical work, surveying, eclipse and longitude 
expeditions. 

At the Naval Observatory is carried on the ad- 
ministration for the development, supply, upkeep, 
repair, and inspection of navigational, aeronautical, 
and aerological instruments for the ships and air- 
craft of the Navy. 

The Naval Observatory maintains continuously 
observations for absolute positions of the funda _ 
mental stars, and the independent determination, 
by observations of the sun, of the position of the 
ecliptic and of the equator among the stars, and of 
the positions of the stars, moon, and planets with 
reference to the equator and equinoxes, in order to 
furnish data to assist in preparing the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac and improving 
the tables of the planets, moon, and stars, 

At the same time this department. furnishes the 
observations for determining the time. 
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United States—Statistics. of American Cities. Qry 
STATISTICS OF THE CHIEF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
; ae (Figures in jtalics are of 1925, later figures unayailable.) 
ear | Pop’lat’n Net Realty Assid Pups ae, lO oe 
City. ne, |Bst. 1926) Area, Debt. Valuation, | Tax Levy, | Budget. 
Akron, Qhio 1836 | 225,000 4885 17462830) 214688: ols.zemiivo.100] Tara 
ain: a P2222} g686 1° 179'000 iv’ yl 15, 1598 1506 "eae et mR 48 ai i 
Allentown, Pa..,;..::.| 186 4,600] 6,28 1287.85: 77,7681 886,457| 884195 
Altoona, Pq... .. eee) Lae 67,000) © 2,594 693,28 60,682,81 1,170,828| 1,170,328 
insterdam, N. ¥......| 1885 | 35/000| 8/48 2,055,p71 30,078,450 11,992| —*475,900 
nderson, aa 1865 je 33,854) 4,0 18,60 82,800, 88 per el 206,6. 
Asheyille, N.C... |. 0c y. é para ua eeCe 4,387,489] _76'976,131 y 2,111,720 
\tlanta, cee ..| 1847 420 ,000 10.684 8,972,000| 270,000,000) 5,680,000| 9;350/000 
Atlantic City, N.J.....| 18 i 3,800} 7,362| 16,210,655 805,324,238 ,785,456| _ 8,925,8 
Au ISG Fr ACO RE 1848 {a 5890 1,491,72 RglGe , 568 724, 
oe 8 6,012] —2}692,00 0,425, 929,000 1,474) 
4,319 Lahr 0,743,389 1,205,7 512,628 
10, 6t 2,780,000 80,783,284 ,516| 1,786,908 
Bars “T'foo'oo0| Mee Rea dao] Cake ea) Olea Le 
6,316 2,848,000 2800-483 1,888.585| 1, Beraae 
2,5 13,951,333] | 195,250,7 6,570,658| 3,278,394 
6.46 4'832'691 '000,000) 2.25 per 1 44,131 
5,4 948,502 7,686,85 1,235,98 1,247,42 
117 3,712,000 67,809, 98: 704,81 974,244 
5,991] 5,873,923 10 566,23 3,412,271] 3,412, A} 
81,346] 13, 4/64 178'945,038' 36,00 per 1,000| 5,948'51 
8,2 27,000) 14,000,000 405, Beano 
ar Gas 39,470,981) 1,728/305,200 70,128,324 43,847, BI 
9,3" 14,155,000) 252,701, Ble 40 per 1,000) 7,008,038 
1.67 3, 02 72,610, 2,759, 3,421, zo 
1240] 21344985 18 1195, 100 3,181,186] 3, BY 5 
RHEE 55,207 aal Pa ae 37. a a 
4,002 5,067°964 78,547,500 5,847,715| 4,728'605 
? 
4'01 9,615, 79 56,621,2 5,107,851 si 19,4 0 
8,028 5,816,384 200,000,000|24,90 per 1,000) 2,105,519 
78 2 none 54,058,644) 40,00 per 1,000 } 81,000 
Ae 10,05 ,212 Apeeteee 1,319,625 BS 4 
9641 3,168'700 104,493, ..65 per 10 77, 8 
8,167| 6,184\453| 118,500,000 1,269,600) , 998,738 
41531) 8,582'792| 107/250, 1.60] 2, 1000 
1,191/  —-2;834'869] 451827, 100 2,187,897| 2! i 18 
8,020]. 1,401/9 66/136,9 592,28 " bz8e 
124/604 70,504,400 1,356/608,934|  182,184/2841183, 4 : i 
14,061 1,9 B 000 84,470,1 366,301 1,544/10 
a0 8 2,288,887 M2798 650,098 #4 rag? 
#3 G01 ’eaoonn| Poze zor'aral 1 Sarrera| Mee z6g 
36,089 113.730.088 1,488,558,620| 21,564,490] 25,609'354 
paces i} 44201 :266,969 516,281 71.08 
5,805 2;091,009 41,122,340 583, 1,789, 27 
183 1,958.00 : 00,000 28.00 per 1,000 Ai 0 
2'3 2'194'10 30/014,7 761, 909/083 
15,8 27;718,616|  568,904/000 4,596,744] §,593'498 
Ureer|  2'106.000| eroogono| _,s0n¢bol - f'ehu1400 
1,909 Bape eas 360001000 "446,820 "445,830 
15,042) 21,258,088| | 146,651,328 5,545,700| 6,823,079 
6,200] -1,871,5 9,611,068 1,018,090| ‘608,389 
10,400] 1674.0 28/660,330/27.00 per 1,000) 870.000 
10,393| 9,388,356] — 247,'705,080|22.40 per 1,000] 1,920) 9 
shes 2p eho 417 90010 364 malls ae aga 
Ba'07| 9.87316 ipo 19 380 08 ag1473 
52,686) 190,825,675) 2,5 Brae 008 71,318,261/135,572, 166 
6,080] 1,0 cae) 2 4B 8771 630,81 a 
Ap,218 7,289,000) aad 1,956,19 At 093 
#18 6,657,25 70,966,876) ¢ 5,886) 2, 46,133 
6,3 593,56 78: 0,000} 2.66 pert 34) 12 
1,92 1,640,0 80,217,900 29,105 ae 9 
apis 4,042,252 p, 12,48 8,927,590 1,57 1b74 
21300 5627 1, 98,000 234,81 653,760| — "780,000 
400) 2,088) 1,717,700] — 37,296,3: 13% mills 613,318 
000} 4/400 227,000]  — 14,275,8 4 265,000| 508,599 
@112,000| 6,227| 4,141,438]  107,6.2913¢ 4180801) @gBed de 
9,000] 4/4611 2,409,800 $4273.615 730,394 Bai) i 
109,000 640 6,454,600 146,611,000 1,987,590 ti 3 ye 
@112,571| 1 Fat ad as 1 Tae 8 1,619,028 yey: 50 
er mee 
13'500| 3150 1 752,034 15° 7,150 1,791,194 1213, 02 
W100) aL0B1| 10.81.98) 140,1771550| —Bizra.Bdo| 553,165 
ag’ 17'983 2.8771800 65,570,050 1,752,742 Sige 95 
187, 18,140 10,795,186) 126,059,550 5,737,456| 2.374/417 
o 311643] "8!4¢6 176-000 2,000,000) 33.20 per 1,000 2A0, 00 
99900 1888 69,000 8,000,000, .534 per 100 4.000, 00 
159,000] 14,238] 11,414,981 3,298,92 1.54] 2/224/440 
0,200: mane 500 21,499,750 832,484) 1,263,368 
9,100] 4985 5,873,437 7,142,449| 2:31 per 100} 2,068,741 
'800]} 25,189] 1,008,284] | 139,244'070 1,392,440] 1/392/440 
156,000) 11,211 9,475,182 82,408,435 6,842 .371 342,377 
1900] © 8i 1,464,000 p2,197,000 1,361,845] 1611,845 
8, 90 19,4 5,200/917 000,000 844.5 1/492'089 
4 91,8 22 3,827,100 36,512,529 19,894 419,804 
2,800 176 288,588) — 99,800,000 1,019,505)  Y91,288 
52/300] 13,300] - 1,288,000 78,262,000]  .96 per 100 gar.aes 
= 87,800) 1,5 89,563 77,981,8 1,531,002} 1,96 168 
4,600] » 3,8 8,488'628|  81,838;116| 1,068,897| 1,600,689 


hy 


Z 


i 


ai, 


Hartford, Conn. . 
Haverhill, Mass. : 
_ Hazleton, Pa 
a Highland Park, fea 
() a 


Feansan City, Kan.. 
Kansas City, Mo 
‘Kenosha, Wis. 


_ Knoxville, Ten 


$ 


Kokomo, Ind. 
~ La Crosse, Wis 


a _ Lakewood, oe 
- Lancaster, Pa. . 


Lansing, Mich 
Lawrence, Mass 


~ Lewiston, be 


Little Rock, Ark... 
Long Beach, Cal 


Lorain, Ohio 


Los iV Pe pe 
Louisville, Ky . 
Lowell, Mass 
‘Lynchburg, V: 


Moline, PN Ae Brea. -« 
Montclair, N. J. . 2s 
Montgomery, Ala... 
Mount Vernon, N. 


New Bedford, Mass. ... 


~» New Britain, Conn 


New Brunswick, N. J, 
, Newburgh, N. Y 
New Castle, Pa 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La 
Newport, R. I 
Newport News, Va..... 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newton, peers me 
New York, N. 
Niagara Falls, N 
Norfolk, Va... 
Norristown, 1 
‘Oakland, 


Ogden, Utal 
Oklahoma ‘City, Okla. . 
Omaha, ae b 


gh, Pa, 
Pittstield, Mass 
Pontiac, Mich. 


20,269,243) 
976,659 
36,667,100 
54,078,705 
6 200) 


12/500,000) 
49,524,328) 

1,618,257 
12. (620,725) 


‘Bi 
23717/317 
1,523,948 
2,62: 


622,000) 
10,818,922] 


88,176,310 
PRA v AK 


000) 
5 on6 ae 


,500) 
10 706,610 
92,591,330 
21 ;0G0 


102,604,430 


000,000 
40° 871,140 


441,600) 
187,231,250 
47,810,43 
389, 643,391 


,000 
864,957, 161 
cs 512,480 

7.600,1 


Or 
119,157,082 


8.004 

Bs 686,571 933,359 

3, 035, 855, 176 51,964 ain 73, 733, 063 
51, 000 629, 3 8. 31 
1,014,116,320 
41,793,375! Rina A Ste f 


Ave 


928 
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Ae 


Realty. Ass’d 


City, Inc. |Hst. 1926 Debt. Valuation. | Tax Levy. | “Budget. 
Dollars. Doiltars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Port Arthur, Tex.....,.] 1898 |e 31,513 i * = Y 
Forges Peco: ] We ewes) Ai) Sing) ial Ee) 
Sena ia 0| 40, 17,764,830 32458 1450 4/090,468 Pee 314 
easte 1 39,800) 3,143,349] 59,243,630] 2.40 per 100 3951520 
Spas Daereti| 4a'aag'4eo| a,1peiese| _1"eT'a70 
asses 21,871,934 $43,180,770 10,702,529 1B 002 
000 5,985,155] 25.50 mills| ‘620,000 
2 : 24,918'860| 6.87 per 100| di Le 
5,053'000 121,910,9 0 3,364,740] 2,727) 
2;793;00 87,998)7: 0 1,978,299 1,26 4 
3,073/89: 47,000,0 1.15'per’100 ; 
aov'si7| ‘adeoseso|  tisee'aai| age! 
173,000 30°00 6B) 3P "780 ‘398 ; 
23,875,307] 235,000,000 5,690,850| 9,678.6 
asa vatey 580/825 49,927,613 1,716,341] 1,715,¢ 
*Teer'900| “eo-oaa‘eae} — areba'bee| eager 
877,116] —- 12'056/116 298.918 Pats 
7,091;380| 99,4: 380 1,650,235 2,826.00 
2oag tee] _Sisae'zeo| _ovelsta| "agit 
St. Louis, Mo..0 0) 1221. o3'gie'ane 1.107338 28,571,918] 2 i 4 
Syapicart ne: Sa) ENG) To 
Salt Lake City, Utah. |! 6,087,200| 186,696,283 Te ene a ei oN) 
San Antonio, Tex, .., 10,503:773]}  191}140, 3,325,836| 3,325,836 
San Diego, Cal... 22250" 16,715,977. 1,000,000 2,458,396 Behar? 
San Francisco, Cal 80,907,12 982,733; 28,047,867| 33,284,382 
San ; Cal.; 1,009,175 34,434,38 .18 per 100 653, 10C 
Savannah, Ga. . 3,190,500 77,145,895|19.00 per 1,000] 2,000,000 
Schenectady, N. ¥ 8,231,264] 186,248,807120.50 per 1,000] 3,818,931 
Scranton, Pa....... 2'340,340| 145;717,040| 36.78] . 2,079,041 
tle, Wash......... 16,507,036 251881, 8,947,735| 8,946,470 
ebeygan, Wis.,,..... 1,026,000] _ 331206,1 1,360,451] 1,287,082 
Shreveport, La......... 4,500,000 4051008,000 a4. mills} 1,050,000 
Sous Gity, Iowa: !)2 1: 1479 5] 100,837; 1,145,700} 1,620,000 
oux Falls, S. D.,...,). 1,302,05 "40,957,269|87.19 per 1,000 750,000 
Somerville, Mass... .... 1,478; 95,027-d00 3'932°913| 3,556,724 
Souph Bend, Ind : 2,000, 200 176,000,000) %.40 per 1,000| 1,066, 
Spokane, Wash. 3,339,338 85,006,000 2.80}. 2,700,600 
Springfield, Tl.. ; { 847,000 20,266,000 87,577| _2,426)157 
Springfield, Mass ars 100] 20,286] 14,966,538] 268,866,670 8,675,824 10,284, 10 
Springti Iq, Mo... 42/600 5,038 42'815| 27,109,090 297,047 9, 
Springfield, Ohio... --: 6] 4,988,667) 64,822,830) 1,719.6 1,266,188 
1,162,000] 82,270,000 1,269,095| 1,268,687 
‘Sod'70s| a7'941'en9| — Liada'soa| Learayo 
22'082;707| 268,728,768 7,198,755| 9,693,538 
10,93°035| 188°000;000| _B’assoes| 4122384 
Taunton, Mass. ., 2;564,159|° 32,480, 15510,125| 1;729/264 
Terre Haute, Ind... sad, 56,582, 8,178,079) 1,711,363 
Poledo, orio 21,434,062 560,000,000 ; of 85.400 71848160 
LZ 7 » ¢ * “4 er ae 
Trentat, Ae ee 13887 3 I TERE88 7,080,480 5,328,980 
Tulsa, Okla... "Bee. 8216 G10} Bu er 1,997,461 
Utiea, No Xess tt 6,908,697 138,08 218 270,898] , 4,539,859 
PMO EOR aCe ees oa 3,346,320, 48 nee 1363,050| 1, 30.080 
Waltham, Mass........ 1,630,501 2;160,25 1/596,951| 1,827,678 
Warren, Ohio.......... 3)120,935| 68, ik 40 494/538] 1,062,478 
Washington, D. C none 900,749,842 15,312,747| 31,839, 42 
Waterbury, Conn 13,415,131] 157,246,133 5,007,406) 5,768, z 
Waterloo, Iowa. . 2s 3 1,245,778 24,336,048) . alpeie 756,85 
Watertown, N. ¥.,..., 188 3,273,507| 44,108,652 1,488,647| 1,670,577 
W, Ne York, N.J. (t'n)}|, 189 3,528,328| 48/057,895 2'084,757| 1,723'899 
- Vale +; vs | 1836 3,565,739]  119,000,000| 8.70 per 1,000] 1,775,000 
1871 6,919,355}  86)773,350 065,159' "965,15 
1899 807, 67,301,250 575,916| 574,11 
1854 *Zod'be|  “3a'ont' oro Eee 1 425.800 
He vagy Taesgsgg| SAREE BERR S 
1913 8,048,251] — 130,000,000 1,208,000 4.220'880 
1888 f 7,078,556] 86,891,950 2128098] | 2. 73.209 
1848 | 193,000 3,462,400 9,634,700 9,221,428] 10/727.288 
...| 1872 | 116,000 3,428,840 948,570 8,657,001] 11,577,672 
4 1887 | 49/400 985,771|. 48'628,125 375,31 455'8 
Yo own, Ohio.....| 1868 | 165,000 17,840,000| __340,000,000120.50 per 1,000| 1,890,186 


g—Population by logal officials; c—Estimated population, ~924; d—Hstimated population, 1923; 
e—State gensus, (928; f-Population, Jan, 1, 1920, 


ODD FELLOWS, INDEPENDENT ORDER OF 

Officers of the Sovereign Lodge: Grand Sire—| They are women, The total amount of relief paid 
Ernest W. Bradford, Washington, D, C.; Grand out. in Ho as 97,781,078 08 } ‘ie 
Seeretary—J, Edward Kroh, Baltimore. Total mem- Franie W Tyler Batatos we ad a4 A ane 
bership in the order, in the world, 2,687,661, of | Harry’ Walker, 31 Union Square weet N Ne Clty, 
which 1,872,264 are males. There are 15,958 ledges, | M \persmp in the Empire State, of Jan. 1, 
sad te Panel, SHRP ME HS | Ma Ladle Aetied ty Ute Bad 

A ers. ¢ humber of Rebe tebek odge ym 5 

Rees Te a7de alia: membemtlo of 1.080.080. | In’the State ta 1005 Wes 874 Noa Be 


: Welfare. 
Institutio 


$22,127,000, 
2,873,275 | 
2,397,166. 
89,158,000 


1,567 
5,194,000 

~ 5,479,000 
112,071,100 


17,135,500 
46,302,839 
000 


a a 
New Hampshire... 
New Jersey . ENS 
New Mexico 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. ... 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota.... 


11,000,000 
39,130,000 
1,963,700 
1925 totals. .. 
Per Cent.... 
1922 totals. ..| $1,071,506,981 


Gee or Ren Cent. lave cls. eeboek 1.6 
*Outstanding warrants (not bonded indebted- 


ness). 

; Fertiticates of indebtedness to School and 

Normal Funds of State (not bonded indebtedness). 
“Education” includes universities, public school 

systems (cost of buildings and maintenance). 


The Bank of America, No. 44 Wall St., New 
York, published in July, 1925. a comprehensive 
survey of the indebtedness of the several States of 
the Union, from which THe WoRLD NAC, by 
permission, prints the accompanying table and 
comment. A previous survey made in 1922 pro- 
_ vides the Bank of America with a basis of com- 
a} - parison. The information was) supplied by the 
= State officials ha financial operations under 
_____ their supervision and the majority of the State 
) records read as of Jan. 1, 1925. The figures are of 
p . bonded indebtedness and give the gross outstanding 

debt. It was found inadvisable to attempt to present 
the net funded debt as sinking funds and arrange- 
ments for retiring debt are not handled with any 
uniformity in State Treasury offices. The ‘net 
funded debt’’ as returned by the several State 
Treasurers t0 THE WORLD ALMANAC Is given in a 
State table elsewhere; also as returned by the Bu- 
reau of the Census (see index). 
i The Bank of America survey shows. that. on 
% Jan. 1, 1925, the several States had a gross bonded 
fal debt of $1,558,742,434, which amounts to a national 

per capita debt of $13.89. 
approximately $577,500,000 worth of new securities 
were issued and about $90,000,000 warth of bonds 
retired, so that the State debts had increased 45.5 
Berean and the per capita debt 36.4 per cent., 
or $3, 


In ‘ail computations involving population on 


Since the 1922 survey 


census figures for July 1, 1924, are used as esti- 
‘mated Db; 


y the Bureau of Census. Thus in com- 


_ 


1,515,000 
7,998,250 


337,000 
255,000 


450,000 


P e8) oa) 08°00 6.4 oie» 0 0 civine mlsse © | cic eis ei siwis « mole sm + ce-n viele alee 


2,975,000 


1,895,000 
250,339 6 
48,400,000. 


“Welfare Institutions” includes special and gen- 
hospitals, insane asylums, penal institutions and 
reformatory schools. 
“Agricultural Aid” includes rural’ credits, State 
Bank of North Dakota, agricultural experiment 
Stations, forestry, etc. 


DEBTS OF THE STATES IN 1925. 


parisons of per capita debt due allowance is made 
for increases in State. populations. i 

State bonded indebtedness has grown very’ rapidly 
in the past few years in spite of the fact that seven- 
teen States have actually reduced their total out- 


standing debts, says the Bank of America. Ap- 
Bespecolaeed 57_per cent. of the existing: debt was 
neurred since Jan. 1, 1920, and 67 per cent, since 


toe United States entered the war. Since Jan. 1 
1920, there has been issued a total of $903,000,006 
of the securities now outstanding, or $8.04 for every 
inhabitant of the country. \ 

The total bonded indebtedness of the States is 
how approximately $550,000,000 greater than the 
entire Federal debt in the year 1916 and the per 
capita debt is about $4.07 larger. Since 1916 the 
Federal debt has increased to about $21,178,045,271, 
or about $188 per capita, 

There has been a marked tendency in recent 
years for State Governments to undertake large 
enterprises for the public good and to finance their 
measures by long-term securities. The movement is 
reflected in the heavy bonded indebtedness assumed 
in comparatively recent years by States which have 
heretofore kept their obligations at a minimum, 
The outstanding bonds of Arkansas, Michigan, 
South Dakota and West Virginia have all been 
issued since the war, as have most of the bonds of 
Oregon and Pennsylvania. The bonded debts of 
Mlinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ohio and Washington have 
‘all, been incurred since Jan. 1, 1920, Sao peaveicaly 
all of the outstanding bonds of New Jersey and — 
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Courtesy of the Bank of America, New York City.) 


Waterways Other Soldiers’ Oth. Military Funding — ~ Miséel- 
and Harbors.|Improvements. Bonus. Purposes, Operations. laneous. STATS 
$1,900,000 Hee (are ea IC De alors tyaae Sapa ne ~ $8,557,000 . j 


188 10,000 
28,500,000 


39,435, 00( 
~13150,000 


30,000,000 
13,205,000 


789,000 |)” 5 
12,000,000 


eee eee aera eer? step ber ne en ee trestle seesee 


$220,141,800 | $108,180,912 | $287,097,600 | $13,395,787 


14.1 6.9 18.4 


$213,891,400 | $101,550,561 | $130,022,000 | $18,440,810 


20.0 Si One dee 12.1 


elimination, 
“Other Improvements” 
proyements other than highways, 


includes physical im- 
waterways or 


“Highways” includes bridges and grade erossing | 


2,810,275 
950,000 


1,802,500 


BD ees (fit Lea PRN Colorad 
14,291,000 Beet 


kis. ietelee Connecticut 
area ciaeais Delaware 


Bath 


268,300 
2,735,000 


2,019,880 ; 
Peay AOE Nt Care wok eel Jae ae Massachusetts 
vale Michigan 


Maryland 


9,130,000 
Soribes IB cro rene wooed tedaNceriaes tisveclece theo eVRASCE: 
mele oe gee atk AE oe ane ge bite ere Wyoming 
$106,735,471 | $27,960,909 |. .1925 totals 
1 JE Me ah Gis een eo pee Per Cent. 
$118,557,513 | $19,331,406 |. .1922 totals 
2 Are SAT ee Dees Per Cent 
“Other Military Purposes’’ inciudes armories, 


insurrection costs and old war de 


and old ebts. 
“Funding Operations” includes finding opera- 


ons. ; 
“Miscellaneous” includes debts for unspecified 


buildings. : purposes and purposes not otherwise classified. 


North Dakota date from that time. There are 
several States whieh have not issued bonds since 
the war, notably Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas and 


An examination ef the purposes of State indebted- 
ness as portrayed in the individual State records 
reflects a definite trend toward greater activity 
in Gevernment functions by the individual States. 
Debts for welfare work and permanent improve- 
ment affecting the well-being of eitizens are being 
meurred as never before, and to these debts have 
been added the burden ef gonipensatlng War veterans. 

40 per cent. of the total outstanding debt of the 
States has been incurred for the construction of 
highways and bridges. This is by far the leading 
purpose for which securities have been issued, and 
the proportion has been growing steadily larger in 
the past few years. When it is remembered that 

fopoient of State highway systems is com- 


a : 
Bis purpose becomes even more significant. 


- comes $300 Farrah Taha, or 


second place with a debt amounting to $66,825,000, 
North Carolina third with $66,552,000, and Ilinois 
fourth with $60,000,000. 

Soldiers’ bonus comes second in thé list of pur- 
poses with a total of $287,097,600, or 18.4 per cent. 
ef the aggregate debt. But only seventeen of the 
forty-eight States have issued bonds for that pur- 
pose. When the debt of $13,395,787.54, ineurred 
for other military purposes, is added to the debt 
for soldiers’ bonus the total for war purr 

19.3 per gent. cf the 
total outstanding debt. Under the classification 
“other military purposes’ are included suc ems 
as debts for armory construction, memorials, local 
ingurrections, eld revolutionary wars and veterans’ 
welfare other than the bonus. The sum of $287,- 
097,600 does not cover the total cost of bonuses 
to the States, for several issues have been retired or 
partially retired, Massachusetts, for example, has 
retired ah of its bonus bonds. Some of the Ritaie 
issues for soldiers are those of IHinois ($52,058,600), 
New York ($45,000,000), Michigan ($30,000,000), 
and Kansas ($28,500,000): Bond issues for this 
purpose pepresent the entire outstanding debt of 

e States of fowa, Kansas, Ohio and Wasb- 

on. 


ingt s 

Phe debt incurred by the States for improve- 
ments fo waterways and harbors amounts to $220,- 
141,800, or 14.1 per cent. of the total outstanding 
debt. he largest individual item in this group is 
that of $152,392,000 with which New York State 
has been financing its great eanal system. Louisiana 
has incurred the second largest debt, amounting to 
$39,435,000. 


a 
id 


oS 


| Assessed | — 

Valuation of|- 

| Property 

Subject to 
General 


$1,000. | Dolls. | $1,000. 
217). 8.21) S743 


eae 20 Seo teaiad slag a teks 
TEKANSAS. 0+ cece se. : é Hs 7} 39,8 
alifornia..... 3 3 . | , = 
Colorado.........+++ | ya | 4,66. 
501 Py ta 266 29,295 12,023 
Debwae iil) ee siee rath an 327] - 3,993 
475,197| 17,156] 13. Aa ek oo, : 072} 5,079 
1,240,848] 22,525] 7. bo B - 23136] 7,819 
78,687 7,070] 14. 3,262 
4,081,848] 57,442] 8. Sted 13,324 
See tee seuss]: 5,271,576] 40:544] 13. 953{ 6,633]  3,377/ 3.541! 10,682 
: 33;378 13-79] 1835] Doh Nk SOLO 3,320) 5.455 
26'244| 10.57] 9603] 384 | 3,580 2,022} 7/911 
dritie:’ i 24,160 ! : 3s iad 
eC eet eee 700,439] 15,429} 19°75] © 51358 3 154 At 
<1, Seen ) 22,813 14.88 12:12 ant 1,507] © 1,690 #016 i 8,597 
‘| 6,6321755 0,65 2 4 O10 aid ve-9, y 145 
Her recast. o 6,836,602} 65,946] 16. 215 2,328} ~ 8,130] 5,896] 16,017 
‘Minnesota. 2,357,576] 55,191] 21.66] 15,577, 1,030]...... 205} 5,028] 25,351 
Masicctpel 738,183] 87. 1,142 1/405) 7; 
Mentnas: 373] 7/369] 18.53] Sia7a| V1G9] “Sagal... 2f84l Bra 12005 
: Montana. . : ‘ “2yetey.  -O7b > *46blec-.ke are 7 
Nebraska.) .1222/22! 3,189,188] 12,486] 9:25] 5/939|...... 434 141] 1,693] 4.279 
oh eae ere Baier 199,319] > 4,598] 59. 301 206 173] 2,582 
; ire... .: : 739; 1,543]. 590] ~—-1,806 
New Jersey......... 5,062,950 61,293 17 -64 32,971 6,361).--5 +400 3,545 12/416 
New Mexico........ 662 rth 5 S5it) een 2 4 
: 17,346,636] 179,347) 16.15] 40,315] 23,661)...... 19,261] 6,839] 89,276 
2,711,784] 28,417] 10.37 768| 762) 4,811) 7,139] 3,190} 11,747 
1,007,833] 17,031] 26°55] 4,828 47| 531) 654| 1,211] 9,760 
12,679,777| 47,450] _7:57|/ 9,000] 1,512) 178) +6,972, 3:77) 26,011 
1,665,566, 28,428] 12.81] 4/433] * 27115] 18.621 


PS 


‘ 


>. , 


242,240, or a per capi 


5 2,636] 467 
1,058,881; 20,403} 24. 2,797 4,019 955! 6,419 


Pennsylvania. . 10,597,666) 111,183 7,059] 21,160 8,444! 32,627 
Rhode Island. . 1,158,720 8,981 : 2 197 1,741 583 2,122 
South Carolina. . . 430,082 16,970 $ 3,588 2,424 1,561 1,230) — 7,736. 
South Dakota,...... 1,876,113 15,91 8 2 1,242 7,888 
Tennessee... ss 1,661,478 21,664 : = : | 8,094 


* 


PRORAS cetsiateiece's sty.visieie 3,602,271 64,675 S Ns 20,353 

AGA pie’s ee rcece be § 665,452 10,812 4 4,915 731 31 679 3,668 

sltelebanwiena'e ere 317,346 6,788 3 576 1,477 

Bia Setyiele Paieiee 2,029,822 30,262 * ' ; ' 13,272 

nade ae 'e a 8 1,158,026 31,253 801 

West Virginia....... 2,133,491 16,271 : 5 6,200 

Wisconsin........... 5,448,977 36,502 : . 780 942 28391 10,055 
Wyoming.) ......... 460,539 8,559 z 1326 40 365 484 299 


Saas aaa 136,184,490! 1,485,242 -19! 448,761' 85,894! 87,353! 197,710! 118,732! 546,792 
The United States Bureau of the Census gave | 703,981 more than the total payments for operation 
out in 1926 the above returns showing the financial | and maintenance and interest of the year, but $129,- 
statistics of State governments for the fiscal year 319,990 less than the total payments, including 
ending Dec. 31, 1925 (or fiscal period closing prior | those for permanent improvements. In only seven- 
thereto). : teen of the States was there sufficient revenue to: 

The total revenue receipts in 1925 of the gov- | meet all payments during the year. _The pay- 
ernments of the forty-eight States: were $1,485,- | ments in excess of revenue receipts were met from 

ta of $13.19. This was $373,- | the proceeds of debt obligations, 


REVENUE, RECEIPTS, 1925. EXPENSES FOR OPERATION AND__ 
a, MAINTENANCE, 1925. 


| Pet... ||] ———— crc 
Total (000} Per is 


Distri- / Pct. 

Omitted) .| Capita] but’n. Totai (000! Per Lpistri- 

— — Omitted) . | Capita) but’n. 
All revenues (a)... ..... $1,485,242) $13 ne 100.0 SLDak es z Bi Se 36 

aaapickans Sate $1,035,47 -20] 100.0 
General property taxes... . 358,602} 3.18, 24.1 ———_. bi 
Spec. prop., oth. spec. taxes} 235,864) 2.99 15.9 5,569] 0.76 8.3 
Poll taxes..... NG 193! 0.03 0.3 55,834) 0.49 5.4 
Licenses, . . 508,974) 4.52] 34.3 56,386] 0.50 5.5 
Special assessments ie 1,176). 0.28] . 2.1 4,839] 0.22) 2.4 
Fines, forfeits, & escheats.. 1314) 0.06 0.5 .280} 1.28) 13.9- 
Subventions & donations. . 143,491) 1.27 9.7 168,754) 1.50) 16.3 
Int., rents, & highw’y priv. 67,063} 0.60 4.5 7,700) 3. 38.4 
Earnings of general depts. . 118,732] 1.05 8.0 2,746) 0.02 63 
E’rn’gs of pub. serv. enterp 10,096! 0.09 0.7 99.370! 0.88 9.6 


(a) Includes revenues collected by the States and 
apportioned to the minor civil divisions for educa- 
fonal and other purposes. ; 

(b) Includes $256,060,528, apportionments for 


education to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
(c) Includes $55,884,578 payments on account of. 
Soldiers’ bonus by twenty-one States 5 
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CLASSIFIED AND PER CAPITA, FOR 1925._ hate 
of the Waited States. scensus) Bureau meee 000 pees, earent in Per capita figures.) 


Excess of Net Devt (a)... 


~ Bxbenses and Toterest. om 5 Ey love ase =e 
tip EP 
af ve a| Inr ‘Fotal Per 
tenance aCe) terest. pits 
$1 ._ |$1,000.| $1,000. lis. | § 
13,548) 1,1 OG | Bars, 
1? a 199] he a3 iy 
60. 4,408 Gai80 16:34 5 
70 54 1,251| 11.0 arf £1,835 
21, 657 ,952| 14.46] 4,788 
1689 369 eet 18.89 2,938 780 nab 
a ee Oa: A 
4/464 321 4,785) ° aa 36 — 359 Robe 
48,092] 3,704). 51,796] 7.48] 42,046] --3 
22,260 180 22/140 434) 143 9 tees mt f 
a) ft ae) a 1 ae : 
18988] °635| fe'940| 6.94) 10,018] —1,104 ne Thee Sst aes 
16,9 638] 17,616} 9.38] 7,9 —1,373 4 
16357 Gail talese 19-90) 48 met a RICE Nn ee 
ied) ane) og) ee gE He 
43) eh 4,220| 47,993] 11.68] 31,616 13662 31,6 aaa ete 
31,501] . 3,703 35,204} 13 .82| 13,84 6,145 4 S Teh hairs «as wee 
; idl al ittig7| “Bost 1276 283 ie ARS i elena Mise 
23, 1,946] 25,528] 736] 277129] —16, B any 16. .. Missouri 
033 69 3.046} 8.69, 2,00 189 4/319 , ‘Montana 
8,423 8, 6.2 5,055 —=995| None . Nebraska 
2,226 89 1215] 29.90] 2,48 Set 1,728] 22. 
4 10 5 i238 ii is 1,66 3 PTs gReA Lc Oe New ismeakie 
gta ime Rr gee mee ce ede 
168,088| 13,097] 170°126| 18.14| 36'ea6| —35,4i9| ag8vasl Socealt 2! New Vor 
16,706] 4,422 128] _7.71| 26,297} —19,008 91,646} 33.44]. -..; Nee esc N 
13, ° 1274 ts Bol 2b-7al Size 674 bar : ei Tela ven na 
SG Sir Re a AO eee 
10,112] 2,547 iS'689 15.01} 6,052 1,6 ab'7be | ae ee BEE, Oo oe 
| 74,444| 2,657 7,101] 8.33] 34,523 441} 64,964 
Tine aba R133 9.45 . 1994 =i torage Rhode 4 ind 
pi eee ee ee RN 
13/098] "30s; 13:843| B74] g'e2e| = 1'BOol «171077 ee 
166} 220]  58885/ 10.92] 13,961]  —4,671 Mapa ICG R7 PaO Sa ina? Os 
Bae 468 ‘B79 16 43 501 + 71343 egeM A Linn aAnee tanga vist 
rh 7B 038 1437 Lal ia 28 ft BRT suey ey cece pies etmont 
18,65: 641 43° i es tig 10 1752 11066 ES ae OAR ‘Was BA 
16,980} 1.804) 12,784) 8. 11,784| °° —8, BBAOR) 984 18) hes foc ee ee: West Virginia 
26138 261519 B80 ‘a 1864 668 TOBIN tes ao ue WwW 
ae 186 me CUE Be 28. 3,001 Saat”. Sager AG seas. Wooing 
Lean sro 1,111,588! 9 .87/ 503,024 129.320] 1,251,703| 11. 12 eR sa vehe resi t Total 


a) Reyenue receipts do | not packets: proceeds of bond issues. Receipts on account of issu- 


Nates—( 
ance of debt obligations are not gouwigred i evenue, 

(b Ingludes ince & tax in these Ar ansas, 47, Delaware; $574,000; veces 

$661 ; Mississippi, $643,000; Maaoe $3, 606,00 : New York, 1b,490¢ 09: North Carolina, $3,7 
Noni Jako a S3a, 0; Oblahara, 319,000; Srogon, $1. .820,000; South Carolina, $1,330,000; Vireinis: 
pia api000 5 muy $2,386,000; also earnings of public service, enterprises Yn these ‘States: Alabama, 
3,000; gent a $3,007,000; onan $20,000; “TiO, $38 Kansas, $297,000; Louisiana, $86,- 
9,000; Maryland, $74, Massachusetts, $312,00 * ieniean $120,000; North. Carolina, 


aine, 
$1 9.000; North, Datota $5,016,000; ‘Bhio, $251,000; Oregon, 081 4,000. Rhode Island, $25,000; South 
akota, 

(e) Governmental-cost payments include all payments for the year whether made from GuFrEnG rev- 
enues or com proceeds of bond issu 

(d) Net debt is ded or fixed debt less sinking fund asset 

aa neludes $256, 0.528 apper jonments for egucanian i the Minor civil divisions of the States, and 
$55, nee on aecount of soldiers’ bonus in Sener aes re 

Fs nus sign indieates excess Of governmental-cost pie over revenue receipts. 


tenia REVENUES, COSTS AND DEBT, 1915-1925, 
rom-the Bureau of the “ensus} 000 amitted, excent for per capa Figures.) 
“Reyenue Receipts, Rika nn Payments. 


Wear, From Per Oth.) Per Operat! Per Out- Net Per 
_ Taxes. Capita, Aware Capita} & Maint | Gat Gapita ttt. Capita] lays. Debt. | Capita 


————— | | — | | q—|— 


1,j07.470 9.82 |877,872| 3.37 |1,043,876| 9.27 |67, 9.60 $03.024/1,251, 708} 11.12 
}LOUF 260 ‘14 |852;606] 3.18 1; 0125 .10 op ede 0-30 eons 183,467] 10.64 
She 143 .98 |801,382| 2.78 Pritt 50 1,308 ‘38. |318,045| °879/076| 8.12 
527,819] 5.02 147,398] 1.41 348) 178| 5.18 124/680] 0.28 | 71,145] 519,887) 4.95 
409,865| 4.02- 113.060 1.12 | 428/439| 4:91 31,188) 0.21 | 67,911 301 1943| 4.93 
365.544! 3.71 0.95 | 381.168' 3.87 118,546! 0.19 | 95.193! 424/158! 4°31 


24 


rizona 
4 Arkansas 


Minnesota......... 
be eet tea at 
_ Missouri. . 


1819, Dec 


1/1912, Feb. 14| | 


. 


Baton Rouge.... 
Augusta....... Sie 
urpens. cis 


Jefierson City 


300. 286 
580 315 |Helena.. 
415 205 |Lincoin. 
1 485 315 |Carson C: 
90 |Concord.. 


North Dakota 


PAREN AVUUNNAR ANNAN OMEN ARRON ANERNNE RNID: RIOD! 


- Ohio..............11803, Feb. 19} 41,040 |. 1788 | 230 | 205. |Columbus...... 
. Oklahoma 
Penkaniva Beane ik Acad 
ennsylvania E 45,126 | 1682 | 300 | 180 |Harrisburg...... 
Pease Payee f 50 Providence..... 
South Carolin id ‘ ¢ 1670 pe Shoei! Riclere eon 
] 1889. . etre... I 
South Dakota 889, Ni 450: [Neskoiih : 2°00 
620 |Austin........ A 4,000 | 
275 |Salt Lake City..| 6,000 
90 |Montpelier..... 3,000 
205 |Richmond...... 5,000 
¢ 230 |Olympia........ 6,000 
West Virginia 11863; June 20 200 |Charieston...... 10,000 
Wisconsin ; .|1848; May 29 290 -|Madison....... 5,000 
11890; July 11 275° \Cheyenne...... 6,000 


Budget. Net Debt. | Assess. Val.R’ty. 
26,086,000 | 28,280,000 | — 1,050,422,000 


Ce eae n. : Q, 50 


2 0. 
Se eed 227,1 18,000 Petit 000 


FS, Re RS 3, 1927/B, 4,955,511 2,848,275 652,444,000 
Din eeMIN Sa. y/5 Ae, 5 10, 1927/B, 16,497,534 7,643,000 420,586,264 
PHP Yo na nvafe foie 6 3, 1927|B, 154,225,932 ! 100,607,500 3,181,506,638 
A ee ee ed 5, 1927/B, 5,297,575 12,803,000 1,540, 732,487 
Rea tad ey ae ee 5, 1927/B, 31,380,905 16,291,100 1,899,566,210 
iifal ef atin sn anes eo s 9\Jan. 4, 1927/B, 1,930,000 10,326,785 252,002,108 
Sle) RRC de ee 1927/38, 4,419,561 None. 750,000,000 
irae coated ote : June 29 aan B: 19,631,273 5,184,202 908,855,610 

B 

B 

B 

B 


Kentucky .. i ; 
Louisiana.,..... ee 1928 


fa 
R=} 
<] 
a 


8B 
B 
5 B 
Poe ean 2, 1927/B, 9 15,039,596 3 1,869,202,118 
Massachusetts... ....... Jan. 5, 1927) A, h 2,8 59 
NOR AN es Jan. 1,1 5, 1927/B, 26, 872,883 83,500,000 7,709, 790,000 
Minnesota... 0. ese... Jan, 4, 4, 1927|B, 20,878,618 51,885,700 1,731,253,243 
Mississippi... 0.0.5... Jan. 19, 1 1928/B, 22, "0 14,000; ~ 470,818,196 
Missourl. fo F6 las Jan. 1, 5, 1927|/B, 7 52,645,000 |} 55,677,000 4,701,631;839 
Bs Oe e To ARCO ah 3 3, 1927|B, 7,993,286 5,559,000 855,204,378 
SIO. aed eee 3, 1927|B, 14,740,940 None. 2,356,963,175 
ik ae eee safe aes Re 17, 1927/B, 952,840 1,660,000 64,778,264 
New Hampshire....... Jan. 6, , 1927|/B, 11,494,806 6,500 494,922 542 
New Jersey........-.-- Jan. 11, 1927|A, 20,557,524 74,116,000 4,549,127,641 
New Mexico Jan. 1, 11, 1927/B, 6 1,188,397 ,899,500 11,662,000 
New York..... Jan 1, 5, 1927|A, 185,896,833 220,560,642 | 20,530,098,580 
North Carolina Jan. 1927|B, 47,425,000 91,646,000 »711,784,000 
North Dakota. Jan. 2. 11, 1927/B, 7,287,334 28,559,000 998,603,000 
MONO i'n ice so Jan. 8, 1927/B, 47,671,231 17,500,000 8,089,101,259 
Oklahoma Seed ... |Jan. 3, 1927/B 12/246,074 3,362,000 082,396,056 
/ COE) REE BEETS |Jan. 10, 1927/B, 15,810,518 | 62,271,060. 90,159,114 
Pennsylvania.......... Jan. 4, 1927/B, 125,700, ah 83,502,606 9,425,748,670 
; Rhode Island.......... Jan. 4, 1927\A, 6 443, 11,372,152 1,185,119,600 
i South Carolina. ....... Jan. 11, 1927\A, 10218.94 5,102,407 221 849 
fe South Dakota......... Jan. 4, 1927|B, 17,340,000 15,955,000 1,876€,113,000 
Vie TONRCSSEE. oi. aie este Jan. 3, 1927/B, 24,934,069 14;863,000 1,257,480,076 
' SOROS. Sb wis Wad ewe nes Jan. 11, 1927/B, 69,346,000 4,413,009 3,602,217,000 
O08 TSR AS RR Sent Jan. » 1927|B, 1271,905 7,183,500 214,387, 
Vermont .. s s55 siden ee Jan. , 1927|B, 7,489,750 1,753,531 211,812,110 
bh gate th Pee a Rey ae 8 Feb. 1928/B, 32,609,555 23,939,203 1,048,188,593 ~ 
Washington. .... abe ek Jan. 10, 1927\B, 35,155,543 10,600,000 828'681,166 
West Virginia......0..5. Mar. 4, 192 12, 1927/B, 24,568,000 48) oe 000 2,133,491,006, 
WASCONSID Sy 3 's,2)5 ¢bo ale on Jan. 4 12,:1927/B, , 31,999,000 Non 5,350,463,042 
Wyoming) sens icvides Jan. 11, 1927\B, 


1,400,000 | 1,927,000 | "103 3.373.730 


ea Ph a AY 
ye Sete sha Mee 


Ree 


, Pee ose 7 ~ “72 ae Wet: yr ‘oh Ce aot de Wh 
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United States—Gold and Silver Production. 
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PRODUCTIQN OF GOLD AND s AND SILVER IN THE WORL INCE 1870 
(The annual Pr Bonibeer 1860 to 1872 is obtained from five-year wea pebrdid 3 aBiNee by Dr. Adolph 


Since 1872 the estimates are those of the Bureau of the Mi nt.) 


jal 
a: : |_vatue Oun Fat ue. 
Dollars — Dollars. : No Dollar 
1870 6.370, 1086 129,614,000| 43,051,583] $7.1 ve : 19,7426 
1871 | 81591,014|115.577,00 pil een ais Soo |(ta’ ba a ay 1709 phi698 #793] 181002 600 
4872 | 5,591,014|115,577,00 63.317,01 83,705.01 90011900 "315,135|254, 8300 173,591,364 tor'e2 400 
1873 | 4,653,675] 96,200,000] 63,267,1 839.120.3800 go 165,527 Se0l908' 800 173,011,283}103,8 560 
Ae Nee Heels LEELA LOSES GREE 
1876 | 5.016,488|103,700, 67,753,125] 78,322.600|1904 ||16,804,3721347/377, ie, 95/266 35'333'300 
1877 | 51512, 19¢ 1s oer 2 62, Pate 75,278,600|1905 ||18.396,451|380,28 5 LER 10e 113 700 
1878 | 5.761,114|119,092,800| 73,385,451| 84,540,000/1906 |{19, F080 402'503,000|165,054,497|1 ese 0 
1879 | 5,262,174|108,778,8 a a3 532,700|1907 ip! 77,260|412;966,600| 184,206.98 2 a7 Ib 
1880 | 5)148,880|106,436,800| 74,795,273| 85,640, ) 422° 1337, ol "655, 
He Shecea shea) Goditany] GOS eal Ee ae 
1934, 1,996, (47,0 ,232, 2 i 76 
1883 | 4.614.588] 95,302,000] 89,175,023| 98,984,300|1911 ||22,397,186/462,989, 761 |226,192,923/122,1 By 00 
3884 | 4'621,169|101.729,600| 81,567,801| '0,785,000|1912 ||22\605,068|467,288,, 4 230, vera 141,972,920 
1885 | §.245,5721108,435,60 $1'609/98 97.518,80 29'354' fO51; 7613.42 "348° 10) 
1886 Pisses 106,163,900) 93,2 1380 84:798800 igi 33 1, Blaolsa 3 rope ieaec ve fete 
1887 2116.80 105,774,900 96,123,586} 94,031,000|1915 ||22.737.520|470,02 $ 1 153°600'307 89,911,664 
EGER Ces ESE ERS aT EA A Se VIO OT 
¢ : 1489, 1,213, 14141 1345.5: ; 511186, 125,017]}1 58 
1890 | 5:749,306|118,848,700|126,095,062|131,937, ‘ : ”159°431|2001002;33 
ARS i ane aE EU Ae 
1892 | 7,094,266|146,651,500 163.1817 321133,404,400]1920 |] 1 381 0}332,823,984|174,423,975 T2a'e5e's 
1803 | 7'618,811|157.494,800|165,472,621|129,119,900|1921 ||15,974,962|330,231,702|171,285,542 ibs t10! 38 
4894 | $'764,362|181,17,600]164,610,394 104, 493, G00 0/1922 1|15,451,945)/319,420, ae B00; 8 1S Ads 149'536°028 
1895 9,615,190 oat 3,600 16¢-500,060/1 09,545,600|1923 |117,790,597 |367,764.279.1246,009,534|172,275,552 
1896 | 9:7 oiiaee 251,600|157,061,370|105,859,300| 1924 ||19,031,001 393 '405,653|239. d8t 708 178.3 oG3 
4897 111, “50 068'236,073,700'160,421,082' 96,252,70011925 |'19,059,915'394,003,335\245,138,172!172,444,894 


‘ tei Lae value” of ae is 8 68 the average | since the. apanvery at ot Ametica (1493-1925): 
f a fine ounce oO: London, ex- Gold, 963,274,092 fine ounces, valued at $19,912- 
Renting be years 1918 to ibos' RS ete! for which 9, 
~ New York bid and asked prices was ; Silver, ie nz 106,450 fine Qunees, - va ined 
coining yalue stan silver 7 
‘otal iicoductlog of gold and silver in the world 125,016. ends Sf pence dh fori 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN 1 225, BY CHIEF COUNTRIES, 
Country. “Geld. Silver. ‘Country. |" Gold. silver. 
Fine t ,000 Fine 1,000 Fine 1 000 Fine 1, ,000 
Ounees: | Dolls. Ounces. Dolls, $. Ounces, Dolls. Ounces, Dolls. 
Be: Asia:— (Contt|nued) : 
SP Aes 3ae 920| 47,956) 66,106,923 42330 ,)03!| B. Indies— 
Haagt THe 35, 880 20! 228,98 a0 British. ZA ASFIG A SOO PS a we pe ee 
Mexico. . 16,309 92° "885, 465 és 41 Dutch. ., 132,71 2,743) 2,385,016] 1,677 
——— Fed.Mal,St 14,146 QOD e eet x» ~to,| Sees 
Total..... 4,844,648 |100,147|179,221,375|126,075|| Indo-China, 349 Tt ck xn co ORAS BE 
———————_— | |—_—_——_— Pan... . 70,000} 5,581) 5,500,000) 3,869 
CAm,&W.1 96,750} 2,000] 2,700,935] 1,900]; Philippines $4,135] 1,945 044 
a Sarawak 858 VALERA Ee 5 thee 
ae Taiwan,,.. 9,086 186 13,162 9 

Argentina 2,661 55 18.000 12|| Total.....| 1,180,660} 24,406] 12,986,307) 9,135 

Bolivia,.... 7| 4,846,582). 3,057 a ee eee 

Brazil,.... 108, pee whi 833 1||Oceania: 

Colombia, 86, 70 2, 1400 wd fi gece ai ae 19,422|  401| 9,500,000] 6,682 
jolombia F . 8. W. 4 ,500, 3; 
cuador 36:2 030 76,000 49 o. Ter. Pe OL SSte i cece setts 

Guiana-- Queensl’d 46,406 959 885,489 271 
British. , 9,107 i So. Austr 1,4 48 1,458 1 
Dutch. 9,908 8,500 5 jeter hae 977 2,082 1 
French 40°90 as . Austr 441,252] 9,121 75,000 52 

Peru. ! 3.2. 117,733| 2,433) 19,917,439] 14,011 peaene 3,52 72 730,194 513 

Uruguay... .| oo.) es cc ble cee elon ce eee efter eg a ihe a . 2,16 AGN oe SS eel lv Waas eee 

Venezuela. . 30,542 631 8,215 2 ‘ Dealand. 111,202] 2,298 420,425 295 
Total... +. 519,813 Pat ye eho 022, 281} 19,642 Totals. oo 119 Sha 11,114,648] 7,818 

Europe: Apion 

Austria.... 1,865 38 23,920 16 yssinia 0,000 413}. . ces cwcee exw alevwte 

Grechosiov: 087 156 707,300 497|| Belg.Congo. 18. 781) 2,88) ccrecanereddeceees 

Fran 36,972 764 101,355 141|| Brit,W.Afr. 
ented 6,430 132| 3,358,000] 2,713 (G. S., 

Ee edging veloped 32,439 22|| Ash.,Nig,).| 190,697) 4,128]. s10+ senes}esonre 
TEGO! 25 fue ees eds Ves 254,274 178 BS ty "B54 re Peres rattan 
ly . , eeee 39 32070) 225)| Fr.W.Af. 
prota toe toe 385,800 271|} (G...C., 
Bana 40 he oa 2127190 149|| 8., Sen.) .. 3,504 Beis k aa Vaeae 
*49,897| 1,031 75,000 52)|| Madagascar 13,471 QB)... 6s 4 hebabiele 
pau 0 wi 250,000 175|| Port, B. Af. 12,292 254 (260 aire Iie 
9 ‘4 20| 3,303,863| 2,324|| Rhodesia— 
93: 9 219,906 154|| Northern... 250 25 6,267 3 
cf 337 oy 388 16 26,106 18 Bulithers. ssl, ‘504 12, nay 152,705 10/ 
4, 175, 116 242 201 9,870,914| 6,943 pone y ike. 8,898 183 } 1,010)... 5 
Natal..... 9,597,592|198,399| 1,161,470 817 
140} bss 28 3,415 Die os a 
67300 3218 110,000 77\| ‘Total. . .. :|10,569,809}218,407) 1,321,712 929 
as ae 134, 128) 2,772 54,662 38 Tot. for world 19, 19,059, 59,915 394, 003'!245, 945,138, 172 172, 172,444 


Silver in the table is valued at $0.70346 per “ounce. 


_ FEDE 


‘ollowing table sho 
in the different States by 


Gah. Hevwecwt|ng  deg Oke tm ny tatoo LOO! lara. daw 
‘New Hampshire. . } 
Vermont. ..)...'33 ‘ q He BN BD £7 CEST ao tt 


“Rhode Island.....}. °° 7129 | 492,550 (40 ics eS da BS era eta 
Connecticut. j 


Saeeeee ee ee re en 


e ork. . 7D, 1,661 9,650,550 © 
Bae ters 1,185 4,679,550 417 '. 2,230,300 
12,113 32,405,934 1,997 9,623,750 
1,101 3377, 518 3,397,800 
oer "4 j ALS, FOO ieee ahkewiods « aye Ga eee e ‘ 
Pennsylvania,.... 5,895 15,781,600 7,903,800 . 
West Virginia. ... 3,767 7,402,2 7.373. 
Souce Garona: | ES | Bagh 38 | 
_ South Carolina... fF 20,487, f 
‘¢ | 11,024 26,365,180 he 
4,034 Lj DOS;2LD Meperard onbiinee Pil dete eel ees bute . 
10,689- 26,635,200 — < 
8,943 28,067,100 E 
‘ 4 3,900 ; 


Louisiana. 
Mississippi. . or 
Dbooige ys i. ont 


Minnesota...... . 
Wisconsin. ....... 


Oklahom: 
: Se a oxibe : 5,526 129" 

ew OXICO ics eh Ua SZBaRT © Oo EZ E22 SOO eis oe ce cethioge 74,363,571 . 

2,169 27,901/300 


Oregon..... Pens 
Washington...... 
~ Porto Rico....... 


POA as. ails oie 406,723 1,264,677,719 98,859 719,539,337 505,582 _} _ 1,984,217,056 


% “Condition of the twelve Federal Land Banks, | Dividends pald, $16,926,733; balance of net 
Sept. 30, 1926—Assets: Net mortgage loans, $1,057,- bara tes panes ena i Sie dpielnatie tanh 
¥ 216,877; United States Government bonds and scribed by the United States Government, all but 
securities, $34,354,253; other and total assets, 31,058,885 have been retired. 
$1,138,542,371. Condition of the several Joint Stock Land Banks, 
Liabilities: Farm Loan bonds outstanding, $1.048,- Wa eae United: Siete Come ae eana 
029.045; capital stock, $56,514,145; legal reserve, | securities, $18,206.061> other ang total assets, 
$8,467,500; undivided profits, $4,353,903; other $671,925,683. 


and total Habilities and net worth—$1,138,542,371. Liabilities: Farm Loan bonds outstanding, $597,- 


Total net earnings to Sept. 30, 1926 (not includ | Fon qo: pital stock paid reserve,” $4040 18 oie 
ing $10,579,931. real estate acquired and charged | divided profits, $2,753,097; other and total liabilities ; 
off), $30,874,979. and net worth—$671,925,683. 


THE UNITED STATES COVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
(Contributed by the Public Printer.) r 


In this establishment practically all the printing | 17 acres of floor space and is well equipped wi 
and binding for the Government is performed, with | modern machinery for the rapid production of all 
the exception of postage Boars. stamped envelopes, | classes. of printing and binding. : 
paper money and bonds All blank paper used by Congress now appropriates $2,400,000 as & Wwork- R: 
departments and other Government establishments | ing capital for this office and is entitled to. that 
is also furnished by this office. amount of printing. 

The Public Printer is the executive officer of the In addition, each department and independent 

' Government. Printing Office, is pp pointed by the | establishment of the Government orders printing 
President, and receives a salary of $7,500. and makes payment of cost thereof to the te ead 

Directly, or through his principal officers, he | Printer out of appropriations under their control. 
purchases all the materials, paper and machinery Work is performed at cost, and the output runs 
subject to provisions of certain laws; disburses ail |in value to over $12,000,000 a year. 
moneys; appoints all officers and employees under During one year the compensation of employees 
Civil. Service rules. and exercises general supervision | amounts to over $8,000,600, and the value of paper 
over all affairs of the office. used to $3,100,000; about 80,000 different jobs are 
_ George H. Carter of Iowa is the Public Printer handled, ranging from envelopes and blanks to bound 
(October 1926). volumes in large editions; over two billion ems of 

The Government Printing Office was established type are set; 150,000 forms.are sent to press; 2,100,- 
in 1860, at which time Cornelius Wendell sold his 000,000 chargeable impressions are run from presses; 
printing plant to the Government That plant | over one and one-half billion postal cards are printed; 
has gradually grown by additions and new buil ings, | 225,000,000 sheets are folded; 135 000,000 signa~ 
until at the present time it contains approximately | tures are sewed, and 27,000,000 coples are ruled. 

= uy Thy é is % tbh 


United States—President 


SALARY OF T 

The salary of the President was the cause of 
diseussion in the First Congress, 

The salary was finally placed at $25,000, and so 
remained until President. Grant’s second term 
(Mareh 3, 1873), when it was increased to $50,000. 

Chapter 2918 of the Laws of the Second Session 


a) iy Peel. be LPs 


Ww oat 7- . He. . 2 


2 Fe Dah € . 
s Salary; Bank Clearings. 287 
HE PRESIDENT, 
‘The funds thus advanced ove accounted for the 
same as funds advanced to other disbursing agents 
of the Government, all payments being supported by 


vouchers etc., approved and certified by the | psldent, 7 


alances of the amounts thus 


of the Fifty-ninth Congress, appreved March 4, 
1907, appropriated “for traveling expenses of the 
President of the United States, to be expended at 
his discretion and accounted for by his certificate 
salely, $25,000,” 

In the Second Session of the Sixtieth Congress 
the President's salary was fixed at $75,000 a year. 

The appropriation in 1907 of $25,000 for the 
Brepident ¢ traveling expenses covered only . that 
one fiscal year. Annually since then Congréss has 
made the same allowance, which now covers also 


vy, is pursuant to a 
Coma pander in-chlet 


“official entertainment”’ expenses, ing the Mayflower are 
he unexpended balance of an annual appropri- he Navy. 
ation fer ene fiscal year may not be obligated in a al expenses of ubsistence 
suceeeding fiscal year without legislative authority nm the ayllower re 
such as was given in the Defieieney Act of Mareh e appropriation 

4, 1923, esidenit.” 


FiscaL ) Ap- )Appropriation) “To “)}  “Ex-- CAL | PO Be : 
YEAR. | prop. ~ Act. Surplus. | pended : Surplus. | pended. 
See = es a ae, 2 aS en ee eS | ee 

Doilars. | Doilars Dolls. en tie 2OUATS. 
12,645.85} 12,354.15|}1922.... Bp.000 March 4, 1921} 12, Bal é 87.89 
6,950.00} 18,050.00]/1923. ... 125, June i 1922} 1,099.7 ,900.24 
6,874.56) 18,125.44||1924,...125,000|Feb. 13, 1923] 4,572.90 20,427.10 
-/25,000|Fune 12, 1917} 20,194.83) 4,805.17|}1925. ...125,000|June 7, 1924].........|...... AB, 
25,000|July 1, 1918} 8,606.87] 16,393.13]|1926. 25,000] March 3, 1925).........4. Gieveceotols 
25,000 July/ 19, 1919} 3,065.18] 21,934.82]|1927. . ..|25,000 April 22, 1926). . = = 
=(25,000\June 5, 1920} 22,150.39| 2,849.61 ; ‘ 


‘QROWTH OF BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
(By H. FP. Cellariys, Cincinnati, See. of U. 9. League ef Local Building and Loan Associations.) 


Associ- | Member- ‘Total Ave. Per)| . Associ- ) Member- Total Ave. Per 
Year. | ations ship. Assets. Member.|| Year. | ations. ship. Assets, Member. 
1900..| 5,356 | 1,495,136 $571,366,628} $382.15)(1918..| 7,484 | 4,011,401 | $1,898,344,346, $473.23 
1910. .| 5,869 | 2,169,893 O31'867, 75| 429.45)/1919..| 7,788 | 4,289,326 #726 490'300) 448 80 
ESET O¢ :099 | 2,332,8 1,030,687,031| 441.81/|1920. 8,633 | 4,962,919 | 2,519,914,971|.. 507.75 
1912..} 6,273 | 2,516,936 | 1,137,600,648| 451.98}|1921. 9,255 | 5,809,888 | 2,890,760,6 497.56 
1913..| 6,429 | 2,836,433 | 1,248,479,139]  440.16}|1922. .| 10,009 | 6,364,144 9372. 380,908 486.95 
1914..| 6,616 400.885 1,357,707,900|  437.41/|1923..| 10,744 | 7,202,880 | 3,942,939,880] 547.13 
1915..| 6,806 :334,899 | 1,484,205,875| 445.05/|/1924. .| 11,844 | 8,554,352 | 4,765,937,197| 557.14 
1916:. ,072 | 3,568,432 1,905,028, 106 aap 1925, .| 12,403 | 9,886,997 |- 5,509,176,154|" 557.21 
1917... ,269 | 3,838,612 ! 1,769,142,175' 460.3 


BANK CLEARINCS IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES. 
(Data by New York Clearing House; years end Sept. 30.) 


Cin- ~ New 

Detroit. |Cleyeland,|Baltimore,| neapolis. | cinngti, | Orleans, | Louisville: All Cities. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Ki 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. |. Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | No. | Dollars. 
424,771|  417,838| 1,072,172] 583,193] 792,434 00,67 414,413} 90 | 85,582,450 
891,802] 992,803] 1,586,091 1,478,069 } 77,996] _987,504| 683,370] 13 198,086,664 

3,717 1,001 308 1,740,368] 1,0 Bans ,276,279| 1,024,366) 679,696] 140 i 8.908.008 
,087,893| 1,101, 1,893,003] 1,109,627] 1, rage 1,0 1,673 707.007 1bl 15.200: 228 
1,286,942) 1,271,222] 2,011,447] 1,326,146} 1,3: ve | 1,002,0: : ra 6: iiege 7000 
easel Paani] rear gs] agtaoa] umes] Sbsesl Govoul tes lence tae 
:398,216] 1,368,429) 1,727, 327, 274, 8, 174, 
2'020,598) 2,134,768] 2,192,008 1455000 116 f 5 1,180,040 1 bgeieae 173 saa porane 
2,736,099| 2,728,466] 2,233,071. 1,617, 3 3a ' 1,799,857 } a bd ie BEEN Es 
2.968353} 4,128,765| 2,905,072| 1,759,854] 2.579, 26/6638 132, a) 188 (sel. adgse 
4,032,443] 5, 04,301 4,196,983 2,268.0 6| 3,047,801) 2,890,884 93,8 By Apt. 1981.00 Bg 
063,224! 6,755,509) 4,843,326] 3,521,955] 3.567, d 3,584, (36 114 ee soa weneee 
4,888,268) 5,329,086) 4,077,724 3,650,070 32 ge 2:39 88 ee 215 SEEN 3 
5,074,622 wise als 3,830,961| 3,266,626) 2,888,482 2208, 39: OS a gigerane 
peti eee 2 Beeael Fak see] Si RRR ee BE yi 59 “508 1'3e0\027 217 |438'7781113 
7,219,610) 5,392,576] 4,945,167| 3,665,027) 3,322,525] 2,997, BS} F 269.027) 217. pe scale 
8,015,2. 5,859, 73¢ 5,573,75 4,601,381 $926,728 3,111,4¢ 1,731, 3 1298, 88: 
8,894,511! 6,135,029) 6,109,755! 4,273,781) 3,861,782) 3,166.553' 1.787.863! 243 536.243.351 


Phila- San Kansas Pitts- 
New York. | Ohicago. | delphia, Boston. |Franciseo. City. St. Louis.| burgh 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dollars. Dotlars. Doitlars. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
51,964,588 811,052] 4,679,455) 6,299,128) 1,017,115 38,817) 1,656,343] 1,189,590 
7,760,336 414,461} 2,268,678} 2,618,735) 3,704,268, 2,604,0 
7,683,683] 8,306,738] 2,3 2 pol.Qra 3,827,444| 2,539,143 
14 7,878,577 ,865,807| 2,621,035| 2,630, 3,978,870] 2,687,970 
8,543,472] 8,326,228! 2,666,628 ,844,634| 4,122,115] 2,951,861 
1 8,231,518] 7,866,664 Pace 4 1,831,768} 4,050,824) 2,725,372 
15,4 7,968,006] 7,481,341| 2,583,27 615,489} 3,883,252} 2,527,701 
Bisa des] leaeeai| (eae G0) GM el Seia taal glean 
7 2 2 4 J = 2 ye 4S Shag Ly B- ‘4 Z9% 
8,028,044 14,781,325| 5,390,920 eee $58 1456 ai eiia 
703, 28,223, 1,320, 16,990,409 pager 12086 206 8.06 368 Ga 8, 
252,338,249] 32,845,595] 25,035,910] 19,57! 985 272,028 13,3! 929) 8,597,096 pated 
04,082,339) 27,400,214) 21,391,902 atts '20| 6,909,050] 8, 24508 B bea, 058 8, ‘td 
102 21,514,198) 15,630,440 006,098 6,728,345| 8,08 Fg 6] 6,538,949 
4,621, 30,899,662] 24,649,000} 19,068,369] 7,917,589} 7,009,938) 7,1 ae 8,069,488 
235,498,649) 31,180,704) 25,063,291] 20,526,622) 8,297,725 Geta ts 7,119,670] 8,002,869 
276,873,935| 34,727,982| 28,285,776| 21,974,044 B:083.828 6,957,535| 7,503,507 $038,007 
3,347! 35,292,269" 29,506,000' 24,641,459! 9,998,813! 7,238,740! 7,784,605! 9,134,325 
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be 1926. .17,9781 1.412, 
eae OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


ears : ALL FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. 
tis RC Earnings. i : Earnings. 


\ 


Net. Net. 

¥ 
Dollars,’ Dollars. 

168,8 SO; 409 irl ae cote she 
2,750,998 414,064 127,113 
9,579,607 3,678,481 1,942,819 
52,716,310 21,662,917 1,195,026 
78,367,504 27,959,619 9291,047 

149,294,774 53,128,130 1,477,096 
82,087,225 6,093,832 ,608,72 
16,497,736 3,721,593 1,652,138 
12,711,286 3,043,679 » 749,239 
3,718,180 616,852 1,796,530 
449,06 : 3,103,298 »888,196 
Tot.’14-25} 678,999,660 | 417,031,227 | 57,546,376 | ITot.1425| 203,663,709 142,698,578 | 14,727,925 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS IN 1925. 


Ses SS Gross Net Dividends Transfers {DrawnFrom| Franchise 
Federal Reserve Bank.| Earnings. Earnings. Paid. to Surplus. Surplus. Tax. 
; Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. 
BSORLONE. : eliza oipie atua'y sieve 3,288,546 1,140,581 502,648 3933 
New York..... wae Sea 10,217,174 3,103,298 1,888, 196 1,215,102 
Philadelphia.......... 3,135,550 1,078,120 673,212 | ,908 
Cleveland. .........5..]) 4)013,456 1,210,576 778,811 431,765 
RUCHMONA, j,s)s1.0 o> 4 oo 2,182,460 |} 576,110 358, 162 217,948 
F rae 2 26,19 276,488) bs ie 
1,121,273 934,016 187,257 
i BOG WOS <i 4. bate dobto by. . 400208 = tire con, 
' 234,954 193,560 4,139 37,255 
282,921 258,426 2,450 22,045 
278,135 255,239 BA,OU0 Aree ees 9 Int Sates ; 
490,447 490,447 Wo. tees inpataes eepeaens 
LER Dare Se ho it ea rete h i een ete ee ee es ieee 
if 1!) TY 41,800,706 9,449,066 6,915,958 3,124,398 650,590 | 59,300 
Bills discounted. ... 0.2.2.) 00.5.0... $32,562,620,000 In 1925 the Federal Reserve banks handied $32,- 


PTE ROW 563,000,000 of discounts. 
1,236,930,000.| Phe number of banks on Jan: 1, 1926, was 28,102, 


a 7,732,001 
O78" classified as follows—Member. banks, 9,489: ‘non- 
- -258,611,276,000 member banks, 18,613. 
680,921,000 Loans, at the end of 1925 totaled $22,275,285,000; 
All other :.. 6.1.5 SS PROTEC 6, 116,958,000 | investments, $8,924,231,000; demand deposits, $19,- 
U. S. sec._—issues, redemp and exch.. _5,578,995,000 | 050,460,000: time deposits, $10,653,028,000; U. Ss. 
eign ests We 109,430,683,000 | deposits, $304,131,000. 


SAVINGS BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Banks .\j Depositors. Deposits. YBAR, ' Banks. | Depositors. Deposits. 


Dollars. V0, Dollars. 


9,794,647 | 4,212,583,598 

4,451,318,522 
10,766,936 727,403,950 
936,591,849 


002 | $107,088 | 2,449,547,885 11,148/392 

é 6,358,723 | '2'597,094,580 11;427/013 
1,036 | 6,666,672 | 2:750/177,290 -11379,553 
1,078 | 7,025,228 | 2'935,204'845 11,434/881 
15157 | 7,305,443 | 3,060,178°611 
1,237. | 7,696,229 | 3,261,236.119 7 
1,319 | 8,027,192 | 3/482/137;198 
1,415 | 8,588;811 | 3}690;078,945 3 
i703 Saar 86s Cater ata ; 

; if ,831,863 | 3,713,405,710 | 14,656,527. 
POON sess pd 1,759 uO 


"142/908 | 410704867346 15,161,799 


(SRE A ASAE ¥ : 
une 30, 1925—) June 30, 1926- 
8,072 | anks. _ 7,978 Bar 
ms ain oe RAE SN Seantinoss $1,000 iy 
Loans and’ discounts (including redi % ah 374,067 | 
Qustratin oct Rh er dares 
_ United States Government securities owned . 
Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc., owned. . 
Customers’ liability account of acceptances, ... 


a \ ‘ 
Poasbieer ss NG Semen py ern rae 24,350,863 25,315,624 
Liabilities. 


1,869,435 1,412,872 
1,118,928 | 1298/3909 
477,53 


Acceptances for customers and to furnish dollar exch, less those purch.... 
.Acceptances executed by other banks......... eat teas npata tebe a awelaruste 28,77 801 
Ritter PURCORE Dep aso sees cia ie ee core anice vatcdae gee 24,350,363 25,315,624 
CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS, BY CLASSES, JUNE 30, 1926. 
f Central Re- | Other Re- Country : eee 


serve City serve City Banks Total 
Balance Sheet. Banks \.. Banks (7,577 (7,978 
: (36 Banks). | (365 Banks). Banks). Banks). 
. Resources. ; : $1,000. 1,000. $1,000. $1,000. 
Loans and discounts (including rediscounts))...... 2,914,668 4,183,155 6,319,851 13,417,674 
U. 8. Government securities, etc.; owned.......... 578,646 765,518 3,125, Si 2,469,268 
Other bonds, stocks, efc., owned... ........000+5 444,108 776,298 2,152,579 3,372,985 
Customers’ liability account of acceptances....... 157,976 70,135 4,249 232,460 
x Banking house, furniture, and fixtures..........- 71,518 198,419 362,905 632,842 
Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve banks....... 462,676 432,745 485,750 1,381,171 
Items with Federal Reserve banks for collection... 142,253 279,127 80,029 501,409 
MSASDID, VAIN wien a ata cetanid hi pinjned’ cb tia eisieaie’ o «0 f 36,205 85,712 238,034 359,951 
Amount due from national banks......... bac 64,729 386,162 629,726 1,080,617 
Amount due from State banks, etc....... 221,124 135,344 400,822 
Exchanges for clearing house.,........ 665,23 201,204 33,460 9,901 
Checks on other banks in the same plac 415, 21,6 23,06 97,179 
Outside checks and other cash items.......... 11,994 33,919 3,403 69,316 
Redemption fund and due from U. S. Treasurer... 1,778 7,498 23,752 33,023 
: Other and total. ............ Kat Bate en See 5,790,173 7,754,086 11,771,365 25,315,624 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock paid in.............0... Mopeard ecalaep 248,650 415,593 748,629 1,412,872 
Surplus fund..... 313,330 316,983 568,586 1,198,899 
Dndivided profits less expenses, interest and taxes 102,720 127,731 247,136 477,587 
Reserved for taxes, interest, etc., accrued 21,432 } - 22,787 20,399 64,618 
National bank notes outstanding 35,009 147,206 468,940 651,155 
Amount due to Federal Reserve banks..........-]. SW atahe Pa enene : 7 b1 26,443 33,794 
Amount due to national 377,504 (06,5: 95,762 979,814 
Amount due to State ban 837,072 796,649 252,127 1,885,848 
Certified checks outstan 171,897 26,307 18,919 & 
Cashiers’ checks outstanding..........c.e8e eens 176,436 64,254 47,979 6 
Demand deposits.. 2,759,927 3,477,606 4,541,070 | 10,778,603 a 
e deposits (including postal s 5 1,475,179 4,433, 1318, 
United States deposi y 22,157 91,46. 30,884 fl 
United States Government securities borrowed. 14,88; 9, 4, 
Bills payable (incl. money bor. other than redis 44,925 81,368 127,514 253,807 — 
Notes and bills rediscounted 78,630 77,154 113,017 268,801 
Acceptances executed for customers, etc. . 148,990 68,590 3,551 221,131 


AMEN BAD HOLA ic.s Hee difetno te demivina’s oie viv enls Bef 90,173 7,754,086 | 11,771,365 | 25,315,624 
by A} aS YAS } i ; 


} ya ash, F, 
Sat ee Mae es teed < : 
Bu of the ‘tecutive Asststa 5 j 
Bureau of the B tants to the Director—M. Jones, Gordon « 
| Fred W. Wight, Col. R. L. Carmichael, F. ; 
Charles H. Fullaway; Chief of Division of Estimates 
—Donald B. Macleod; Counsel—l. W. Cushing; 
lati OT hecOrtioe of the cile? Ceordinater wad created 
16 President. Under rules and regulations pre- e Office of the lef Co-ordinator was createc 
scribed by the President, the utes prepares’ for onabiing 1921, by Fxceutive Order for the purpose of 
: , iB na e i 
him the annual budget and such supplemental or Ov 4S OT BraInate the activities of the different 
deficiency estimates as the President may recom- departments and establishments as to insure the - 
‘mend from time to time to Congress. greatest amount of efficiency and economy in goy- 
To this énd the bureau has the authority, under | ernmental operations and to provide the machinery 
the act, ‘‘to assemble, correlate, revise, reduce, or | through which, with the minimum of obstruction 
inerease the estimates of the several departments } and delay, the Executive might impose 2 unified 
mite plan of Government routine business. by 
Aid ses ane ve ner oe or oi sqperal Pi 
et officer whose duty it is to prepare, under } vision, subject to. the rector 0 ie Budget, aver. 
chi alseotion, the departmental estimates of ap-j the co-ordination of the routine business activities 
propriations and such supplemental or deficiency | of the governmental organization. © : 
estimates as may be required. °; , Personnel—Chief Co-ordinator—Gen. He c. 
These officials are liaison officers. between the | Smither, U. S. A.; Deputy Chief Co-ordinator— Fajor 
departments and the Bureau of the Budget. The | Walter 8. Sturgill, U.S. A.; Brecutive—Major Julian- 
bureau deals directly with them in the routine work | C. Smith, U.S. M. C.; Assistants to aes Co-ordinator 
of preparing the budget. The estimates are pre- | —Lieut. Commander Charles W. Cairnes, U. 5S. 
_ pared and submitted to the bureau in such form, | C. G.; Capt. John P. Jackson U.S. N.; - Com- 
manner and detail as the President prescribes. mander Richard H. Johnston, U. S. N.; Major John 
- Qn or before Sept. 15 of each year the head of | Marston, U. S.M. C.; Lieut. Col. Dennis P. Quin- 
each department and establishment revises his lan, U.S. A.; 1st Lieut. Walter B. Smith, U.S. A., 
estimates and submits them to the bureau. Major A. E. Erck; Co-ordinator for Purchase—James 
% Officers of the Bureau of the b ae BAe ad A. Egleston; Co-ordinator for Traffic—Lieut. Com. 
_ Gen. Herbert M. Lord; Assistant Director—R. O. Charles BE. Parsons, U.S.N. - : 
‘ole ‘ : : 
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‘ x 
CREDIT UNIONS IN THE UNITED. STATES. j 


The words “credit union” were first used to | North Carolina the credit unions are primarily 
designate a co-operative savings and Joan associa- | rural in character and they number 23. 
d fi There are three types of credit union organiza- 
: tion in the Massachusetts law of 1909, the first = : 
Pe : the United States tion: (1) urban credit unions of wage earners with 
general law to be enacted in the United Sta membership limited to the employees of a specific 
authorizing the organization of this type of co- mill, factory, store, municipal emplayee roup,, et¢.; 
_ operative banking institution. In the preparation | (2) the urban community, racial, national or chureh 
- of the draft for this law Alphonse Desjardins of | parish group; and (3) the credit union organized 
Levis, Quebec, Canada, was called into consulta- | among fhe farmers of a given rural district. 
tion. Desjardins, after fifteen years of study of é sample of credit union development is con- 
‘various types of European co-operative banks, had | tained in the progress during the past two years of 
in 1900, organized the first co-operative bank in | credit unions of postal employees organized under 
North America at Levis and subsequently several | the supervision of the Director of Service Relations 
other societies in various parts of the Province. | attached to the Office of the Postmaster General. 
_ His organization was known as La Caisse Populaire | The first eredit union of postal employees was 
or People’s Bank, and mwas based primarily, as | organized among the employees of the Brockton, 
»’ regards its plan of organization and operation, on | Mass., office on Jan. 5, 1923, with fifteen members 
_ the co-operative banking type developed in Germany | and original assets of less than $20. On April 1, 
_-in the early part and middle of the 19th Century | 1926, there were fifty credit unions of this sort in 
_by the two great pioneers in co-operative banking, | as many cities scattered over twenty-six States with 
Raiffeisen and Schultze-Delitzsch. 9,000 members, assets of over $600,000, and a total 
Since the enactment of the Massachusetts law | loans business since the initial credif union was 
similar laws have been enacted in twenty-four | organized in excess of $1,100,000. Iie 
States, some of them so defective in form, however, Credit unions range in individual membership. . 
; as to be of no value. The effective laws are in the | from’50 to 13,000, and in assets from a few hundred 
' States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode | dollars to approximatély $1,500,000 in the Credit 
Island, New York, West Virginia, North Carolina, | Union Central Falls at Central Falls, R. J. 
South Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Each credit union is organized within a specific. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, | group of people. Membership is predicated on the 
Tilinois, Minnesota and Michigan. The credit | subscription to at least one sharé of @ par valuc 
union laws of Utah, Texas, Oregon and Nebraska | generally of $5, payable in cash or, in most credit, 
need radical amendment before they can be ef- | unions, in weekly installments of 25 cents. Each 
fectively utilized, and the New Jersey law, while | member subscribes to a3 Many shares as he thinks 
permitting credit union organization in Umited | he can save in aba, | of 25 cents, The effort is! 
measure, also does not conform with accepted | to get the member in the habit of sa; each and 
credit union practice. Sixteen of these laws have | every week, specializing in the problem of the mem-. 
been enacted within the past five years and éight | ber who can save the least while epee HS 
within the past two years, so that the credit union | the member who can save appreciable am mite ‘he 
development has as yet not attained appreciable | money is used for loans to members for provident 
proportions. purposes at low rates of interest. AW loans aré also 
As the Massachusetts and New York laws were | repayable in installments, the second object of the 
of earliest enactment the Most substantial develop- | credit union being to create credit. resources for its: 
ment to date has been in these two States. The | mémbers at legitimate interest rates. The leas ea 


most recent figure issued by the Massachusetts | ment is within boards and. coi mittees chosen : 
Commissioner of Banks, covering the six months’ | and from the members in elections in which eac 
_ period from October, 1925, to June, 1926, indicates | member has a single vote, the credit union being 
_ am ineréase in assets during the six months from | a real co-operative society with which no oné may 
$8,669,768 to $9,492,145, an increase in member- | have anything at all to do direct! or indirectiy except 
ship from 55,147 to 70,568, an increase lozns | the members. They are under supervision, for 
Pe ag during the period from $6,749,738 to Soe aion and report, of the State Department of — 
$7,527,553. anking. . 
' The New York figures as of Dec, 31, 1925, tndi- The national development js guided in the United 
cated a total membership of 68,067 (64,000 in 1924) | States by the Credit Union National Extension 
and total assets of $12,093,982 ($8,506,265 in 1924). | Bureau, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass., which work 
There are now credit unions in twenty-four States, | is directed and financed by Edward A. .Filene of 
the number of credit unions in the States with laws | Boston as a disinterested public service. The Massa- 
of recent enactment being relatively few but steadily | chusetts Credit Union peo 4 is a voluntary associa- 
increasing month by month. There are, for ex- | tion of ninety-one Massachusetts credit unions: the 
ample, 120 in New York, 97 in. Massachusetts, 15 | Indiana Credit Union League guides the develop- 
in Indiana, 7 in Tennessee, 8 in Michigan, 6 in| ment in that State. and the Georgia Credit Union 
Minnesota, 7 in Iinois, 6 in Rhode Island, etc. In | Association berforms a similar function in Georgia, - 


| No )Wrecks,} Wree eCKS, _ Ship: "Ships Losses to ) Losses to Passen-) 
| Ships. _ Total. Partial. Tot. ‘Lost Damaged. Ships. i Cargoes. 
, Dollars. Dollars, No. 
11,058,84¢C 5,4 


40} 3,668,9 
35, 708,710| 12;479,600 
7,728,110] 22,557,940 
163,168 38, 139,080] 12,698,145 


214,531 34) 54,955,480) 17,612,455 
28,6: 7662, 733] 6. 98 


retyy : 
93,539| 2) 015,068! 15,596,857 4,475| 12/331 


Exclusive of lives lost on vessels suffering no ma-, on and near the Tnited States coasts, on Unite 
terial damage. States rivers and the Great Lakes, at. sea, and: 
The above table covers wrecks and Casualties | on the coasts of foreign countries. , ’ c 


| 
THE BUILDING DOLLAR. 


The following figures, put out by the United States ) work involved in ARIE Sa five-room and bath 
Department of Labor in 1926, show the proportion in carontnencalt cost with lots, $8,000 (percentage 
i 
ee of oo major division of the average con Excavation, $60 (.07); Masonry, $480 (6. 00): 
ction, job. Carpentry, $600 (7.05);/ Lumber, $848 (10.06 
The figures include labor as well as material Baeoware, $120 (1.05) 
costs, the former amounting to 59.5 Bere cent. of the Mill work, $935 (i. 67); Rane $380 (4. 17); 
total cost. of the job. Figures show cen Plastering and stucco, $820 (10. Tile bath, $60 
Foundations and masonry, ge ae t Gaxpentyy, (.07); ag Sti $91 (1.14); Grane and sodden; 
29.10; Plumbing, 10.00; Ais ed $100 (1.25). 
Hardware, metals, 7.60; Paint, 2 50; Electricity Furnace, $330 (4.16); Wiring, $107 (1.33); Fixtures 
work and fixtures, 2.00; total, 100.00. $160 (2.00); Plumbing, $600 (7.50); Papering, $135 
The following figures are itemized costs of the } (1.66). 


ESTIMATED ORICINAL TONNACE OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES. Fin 
(And reserves at end of 1920. Data by United States Geological Survey.) ery 


Sub-Bitu. | Bituminous ) Semibitu.|Semianth. Production a a 


State. Lignite. Coal. | Coal. Coal. |& Anthra.| End of 1920 
1,000 tons.- | 1,000 tons. | 1,000 ions. |1,000 tons.|1,000 tons. 
None. None. 67,583,000] | None. None. 375 051, 671 e 
~_ 90,000 ly 170,000} 1,226,000} 400,000. 153)1 117 
None. 1, ee ae 10,000 None. None. ne one. 
4 27,000 A bath 5,153,264 
g 104, We 000 213,071,000 ey 100,000} 249,955,801 
a None. None. 933,000} None. . 10,085,590 
a 100,000 600,000} None. “3 None. 
5 None. 201,400,000 § ed 1,474,533,532) 
f 6 53,051,000 4 Me 413,923,16 
2 o 29,160,000} # “ i 240,881,779 
7 & 30,000,000 i + 176,935,324 
& 3 123,327,000 “ * 395, 723; 727 
“« é 1,507,000! 6,536,000 ie ,742, 
“ “ 12,000,000] ‘None. « 31,807,407 
es “ 84,000,000 < 153,726,268 © — 
ms tg 000} 62, Ait 000 2,655,000 s & 67,063,077 
172;9 6,000 18,925,000 % Py 67,918,768 
‘None. 200,000 Lot 2 478,545 
697,929,000 None. € o 10,214,431 
None. f . 93,967,000 € fi 926,122,930 
(3 ts i 46, 951, ‘000 pe ss Re pactace 
Oregon. 5 7,000,000 3 ,000, 000} Non ff 2,340,85' 
Pennsylvania. . . an S None. 102;574,000| 9 B74, 000 21,000,000] 6, 962, 851, Ee 
South Dakota... .. cayerreed 020, 000} 4 None. None. None. 
PROWNESSEO! 4. .i.:o{0's 81s 05s Stovne seeks S 25,665,000 166, 346, 907 
SPORAR e iisest foiuisisscsiane Sores BEG 23, 900,000 6 8,000,000 & a 41,147,080 
GAIN oe aasvale gold ow insw. he Saontereigtra None. 5,156,000 88,184,000 i § 63,795,391 
WAERLIN DE coc orttinn tala 'oiois tapi gia ota if None. 20,749,000 pe ae 900,000 161,631,115 
Washington. ..... outros ead zx 52,442,000 11,412,000 23,000 87,824,504 
West Virginia......... Sivas ei... None. 122, 1644, 000/29. 7900, ‘000 None. 1,365,754,905 
WI MODAU ie sd vis. alist wichalhel «be i$ 590,160,000 80;563,000 None. 174,914,931 
M: TIGOUS 526d 092 Tilase ate ore SH wFiaecate at alatait Ghaiaie "eo dik ouBl fa teveneterceee Miata) eects piete oiihadateie:s 39,450,311 
BOCA) nc shial paula eh tas 1,037,513,0001996,081,00011,441, 305, 000156,569,000'22,423,000114,008,503,939 


Li, ea,037; AB. 3000, 000}/Total production. ........ 
~ Sub- Enishi coal. . 


996, ‘081, 7000,000! |Loss in mining, estimated. 


Lea ga Gos. 508, 939 
Roady 6,061 


tuminous coal. a 5 ,441,395,000,000||Total exhaustion....... oe 4 000, 000 
5 (ee day wei coal. 56, 260" ai 000}||Original tonnage......... 13,553, oa 000000 
Anthracite and semianthracite. . 22, 1423, 000,000}/Amount produced and lost...... 18,678,000;000 


Grand POUEN’ Bic. «sarees cee asBs 553,981, ,000,000 Amount available a end of 1920 .3.535,303,000,000 


ma} | 


an 


DAA AAD HA CYNINTES Bt et et tes BO 


: 


ae e 5 
Baa RARoMOM 


Dw ODO 


“I 
BETES 


oO 


8 63,200,876 
Br 1,295,099,296 


299,657,005 
,847,637 


DIUNMORe WEA S100 
ROW Cabo 09 


_ 


C29 GOCOCN ROTO 
oe 


24. .|4,012,044,7 
4,606,75 f ). .|3,780, 
-| 594,717, u a 3,962, 
Ordinary receipts’’ include receipts from customs, 
Internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, and 
_ miscellaneous, but do not include postal revenues, nasy } cover disbursements 
or receipts from loans, premiums, or Treasury | fors War, Navy, Indians, pensions, _interést pay- 
notes. The figures cover actual receipts as of Treas- | ments, and civil and miscellaneous items; but. do 
 ury accounts. f me ‘ ~~“! not include Bay penis for postal service, Panama 
_' The receipts from customs and internal revenue | Canal, public debt, or special purposes. f 
are shown elsewhere, in a separate table, as also ‘War and Navy disbursements are shown in table 
_ are postal revenues, etc. below. : . 


gn «© U. 8. MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURES. : 


Soin 
) Sate 


 ¥par eae 
 (Fise.) War. Navy. Navy. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars.‘ | Dollars. Dowars. } — Dollars 


3,204,334 1.054.244 1884... 39,429,603] 17,292,601||1906..| 117,946,692 110,474,264 
4°767.129 3,239,429/|1886..| 34,324,153]  13/907,888/|1908. .| 137/746,524| 118°037.097 


095,267 113,897] 11837. 38,561,026}  15,141,127]/1909..| 161,667,462] 115,546,011 

1$87,025 904.420 1888. . 38,522,436] 16,926,438]|1910..| 155/911,706} 123,373,717 

14,648,074) 13,327,095]/|1889. . 44,435,271] — 21,378,899}|1931. .} 160,135,976] 119,937,644 

i) 1860., 16,472,203] 11,514,650//1890. . 44,582,838) 22,006,206||1912..| 148,795,422] 135,591,956 
1865. .|1,030,690,400! 122,617,434/|1891.. 48,720,065) 26,113,896}/1913..| 160,387,453] 133/262)862 
1870. . 57,655,675) 21,780,230}|/1892. | 46,895,456] 29,174,139]|1914..| 1731522'804 139,682,186 

> 1871 35,799,992] 19,431,027}/1893. . 49,641,773} 30,136,084]/1915 172,973,092} 141,835,654 
1872 35,372,157; 21,249,810/|1894. . 54,567,930}  31,701,294||1916 ,§35,577] 155,029,426 

- 1873 46,323,138] 23,526,257//1895. . 51,804,579] 28,797,796||1917..| 440,276,880 »166,437 
1874... 42,313,927| 30,932,587|/1896. . 50,830,921) 27,147,732/11998. .|5,684,348,624|1,368,642,794 
1875. . 41,120,646] 21,497,626]|1897. . 48,950,268} — 34,561,546}|1919. .19,253,059,38412,009.272'389 
1876. . 38,070,889] 18,963,310}/1898. . 91,922,000! 58,823,104}|1920. .|1094,834'292] .'629°893.116 
1877.. 37,082,736} 14,959,935||1899. .|  229/841/254 _ 63,942,985//1921..) 557,168,810] \644/278.809 

Se EBS: 82,154,148] 17,365,301}/1900. .| 134,774,768] 55,953,078||1922.. 393.389,739| 456,338,787 

; L879... 40,425,661} 15,125,127}/1901..| 144,615,697| 60,506.978||1923.. 352,102,353} 322,532,908 

é 1880. . 38,116,916 3,536,985||1902..| 112,272,216| 67,803,128]]1924. | 348'629'778 332,249,137 
1881. . 40,466,461 15,686,672//1903..| 118,619,520} _82,618,034||1925..| 361/887/889 346,142,002 
1882... 43,570,494) 15,032,U46]|1904..] 115,035,411] 102.956,102]/1996. . 355,072,226) 312,748,410 


1883. 48,911,383| _15,283'437111905. .|\ 122'175'074| 117'550'308 


_ Figures in “‘War’” column are on a warrant basis, | the War Department, exclusive of Panama Canal. 
Tes in “Navy” column are on a watrant 
clude expenditures for rivers and harbors, but not | basis, and, up to and including the fiscal year 1922, 
‘ expenditures on account. of the Panama Canal or | do not include civil expenditures under the Vavy 
n oyyil expenditures under the War Department at | Department at Washington. 
Trashing to! _ Beginning with the fiscal year 1923, the tiguree 
cei nnine with the fiscal year 1923, the figures | include ali expenditures, civil and naval, under ths 
include all expenditures, civil and military, under Navy Department. é 


APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS. 
. (Coveriig 12-month perlod ending June 30 of year named.) 


AE SRDS CET er ine SS ep Sitien aie eemsacise es Ses 
YEAR. | Ap'priations. YEAR. Ap'priations. YEAR. Ap’ priations. YEAR. Ap’priations. 
remesctheei | Foe As <TD SS | BEER ARSE et ve) | af 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. ollars.. 
1876....9] 147,714,941 467,159,617|/1913 617,382,178 4,070,964,534 
1880.0... 162,414,648 489,241,777||1914. 4,757,276 4,177,802, 101 
1890.2... 218,115,440 549,434,246)/1915. 74,497,625 3,951,062,084 
1900. 462,509,750) 555,739,444|/1916. 6781677,859 ,020,488,898 
Chats 457,152,143 627,516,247/|1917 . 1,178,908,963 3,952,587,221 
Hite... .| Ageaan 8 envranrde fig. AB dae oer ak8 550-0088 
fais’ »439, 225, 7098, 3,953,628,9: 
1904 464,846,770 634,549,561)11920 7,052,387,634 aie ska aia 


NE bets ok Aid Des lah ED EW oe PNR IE Rt 
A large part of the appropriations made by Gon-= empted from the fiscal year limitation, and are 
ress are annual appropriations, intended only to | available until expended, as are also other appro- 
cover the running expenses: of the Government Ge when vag ete exempted by law. — 
during a specific fiseal year. “Such appropriations | gat can Seo ee Beard Ni aw 
. ey y one fiscal year 
can be used only to pay biils incurred during the | is sometimes limited. If not limited the appro- 
rece Ng Rea PY Saga they were made, oe is eat prance all be used in one vear or spread over 
requ r this purpose, unless repeale efore | a period of years accordi to the na of 
being entered on the books, are carried to the sur- undertaking. Prey nme 


plus funds at the end of the third fiscal year. Still other appropriations are indefinite both as 


Appropriatio: for rivers and harbors work, | to time and amount, such as: appropriations for 
| lighthouses and public buildings are by law ex- | interest on the public debt. Bhatti Hose cai td 


_ and the trend is still upward. 


Ree ef) Dollars. 
1900. ....] 1,023,478,860 
‘1901 i : 


~ 913/317,490 


913,317,490 
915,353,190 
:776,7 


SROSSSSIS9 SsSoSSSS9999 


a 


) > ee 24.061, gee 361 at, 592,219] 
28, 737,352,080 4 


NINIOOO OO 
or 


20, 
ARS 19,383,770,860! 831,937,700 

The interest bearing debt is exclusive of bonds 
issued to the Pacific railways (provision having 
been made by law to secure the Treasury against 
both principal and interest) and the Navy pension 
fund (which was in no sense a debt, the principal 
being the property of the United States). 

The_ non-interest bearing debt Fleas old des 
mand notes; United States notes, less the amount 
of the gold reserve since 1900; postal currency and 
fractional currency, less the amounts officially 
estimated to have been destroyed; and also the 
redemption fund held by the Treasury to retire 
national bank notes of national banks failed, in 
liquidation, and reducing circulation, which prior. 
“to 1890 was not included in the published debt 
statements. Does not include gold, silver, or 


SECURITIES ISSUED TO 


THE PUBLIC, 1919-1925. 
(From Data furnished by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle.) 


959,589,644 
970,432,909 


18 
91 10,924,281'355| 103 
236, 428, 775| 25,482,084, 419 24,479,302, 376) 230. 


75,122,992! 20,516, 193,888) 20,298,538, 156 


oCe 
:12113;359,9001 246 085,555! 19,643,216,315 19}433,214,288! 165 92 


currency certificates or Treasury notes of 1890 for 
redemption of which an exact equivalent of the 
respective kinds of money or bullion was held in 
the Treasury. y 
The gross debt of the United States on Aug. 
31, 1919, when the war debt was at its peak, was | 
$26,596, 701,648 ate the mgt ae - oe general 
und on that day was 5 6; set 
the net debt $25,478,592,113 = 
blic deb €; with 1D 


; CORPORATE ISSUES, INCLUDING REFUNDINGS. 
a (Figures show thousands of dollars, except last column.) 


yy - | Long Term Short |Preferred|. Common jCanadian|Oth.For'n, Total Gor- 

Year. Bonds,Notes} Term Is. | Stocks, Stocks. Issues. Issues. |porate Issues. 
BORO Br oisinta seis Paint ete 607,808 | 512,910 | 793,005 753,685 45,630 26,613 | 2,739,653,646 | 
1920 jibes dices a 1,124,696 |} 625,580 483,657 | 554,149 | 138,295 39,925 | 2,966,304,697 . 
ROZU O's toieiolata(s, ole 1,781,261 | 213,241 74928 200,211 | 106,115 15,150 | 2,390,907,81) 
POD 2ia a eatesein oe 194,982 | 133,757 332;788 287,703 2,356 81,695 1073, 282,447 
1923... ...- eeseeees- |) 2,262,462 | 180,487 | 406,718 329,240 29,8 24,100 | 3,232,840,097 
DOSE. Heraietsie eal aches. Kid 2,319,460 | 335,678 | 346,055 519,6 112,366 | 205,410 | 3,838,571,064 
a sie da Shy ol an 2; 667,256 | 307,986! 636,811 609,583 | 112,261 | 403,710 | 4,737,609,691 


is ate at ae included in the above table 
as follows—(1919), 


‘ten 
3256, 6.293, 811; (1921), $567,- 


$436,3: ein O10! (1930), 


902,960; (1922), $737,548,240; (1923), $530,343, 942; 
| (1934), $516,275.300; (1925), $637,384,524, 


OTHER ISSUES, eee REFUNDINGS. 
(Figures show thousands of dollars except last column.) 


For'n Gov't{F'rmLoan| War Fin. ; Municipal |Canadian,|U. S. Ter. 


Grand Total, 


Year. Issues. B'd Issues|B’'d Issues| Issues. Sold Here. |and Poss. Ine. Corporate 

TD recarna oly 4 ae airtaest 439,679 | 110,000 } 200,000 691,519 93,637 11,700 | 4,286,188,860 
1920 lhcb a air oh SQN OOU Al ideaie 5, execs eH isicaele host vears 683.18 53,278 16,277 | 4,010,048, 184 
ODL os viciee sip eieisie 379,270 121, GAD MN iaveratale «he (be 1,204,548 75,982 27,14 4,203, 793,085 
1922... cb cwevecnee 1,3) BOG A 1B. oi ss/o sich 1,100,717 | 201,119 43,023 | 5,235,862,294 
GO ZBivts. 5 4 Sie a elale wie 6 « 242,845 | 392,505 |.......+- 1068, 1. 50,24: 8,18 4,989, 745,599 
DOQ4 ari ivwieeide oadiais 778,005 | 479,106 ’ 1, Bee 953 | 149,014 8,830 | 6,352,479,987 
TOZB aS race in'v Hetnieieiale 645,381 ] 188,225 }.....-..- 497 | 145,955 8,715 | 7,118,383/391 


319,706; (1924), $759,300,015; (1925), $902,- 


The refanciog ae coe ee li ae ee Mare aw, [aa 054,673; (1922), $931,499,496; (1923), 


totaled for bot 
follows—(1919), 


bles the: 
$67,785,002; (1920). $375, 213, 992; | i 


ie8 56. 


INSTALMENT SALES REACH $5,000,000,000. 


The growth of instalment selling, which has 


now reached $5,000,000,000 annually, is reflected 
in a preliminary survey made by the chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which estimates 
17 r cent. of the entire amount of consumer 
g sold at retail are cispased of in this manner 
“Trust Company esti- 


The ‘Barmers' Loan and 


mates $3,293,411,878 worth of automobiles, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, phonographs, furni- 


ture, pianos, jewelry and radio apparatus are sold 
on the instalment plan. 

The General Motors Acceptance Corporation’s 
operations for its seven years of existence totaled 
$509,250,454, with a loss ratio for 1925 of only 
,012 per cent, é 


a 


Bion Aid 
400] 12.45 Bi 71.40] 
4.6 400) 10 - 5.68) 1 91) 1 
5.90! 16,024,700] 10 /52 -§.09 118, 49) 
3.18 5700) 8. 4: 210 ES 86 
£°25| 94'129'9001 11.96 8 3ella A Sel 
4A 59, 10 09 § 66/17 Es 3 
6:3 417,100] 10.65 177123 120) 
6.13 4'800] 12 69 6 .83/252,354,9 ; 
9. 788,200 9:31 8 115|232:777.7 75 
11/8 277,100| 12.16 ) a 27 8 
8. 725,800) 13 12 0] 8: 270, 188, 89-90 
12/9 563,100) 15.27 300 8.43125 2 736]. 
Ste eae 15°38 233/100|13. 700] 8.30/29 100] 62: 
12/2 268,100] 15. 300 10:97| 3 (00/61 .1 
9 132! 104/418, 500| 22. 700| 11.29/25 56.5 
11.66 53,500] 18 | 900} 9 194/27 O11 
13.05 7,500] 20; 100|_8:53|17 Br. 
10.76! 7,700| 32 - 900] 11: al 945 27] 
12132 1,900] 19 : 109 it. 5 2. 
; 2411 ; 11.79|57 47 .34|1 300, 
Br Sele: ;300] 13 36 14.94/57 5 At 36 
EMO 349’ o16'700l 17 83] Soe" 16 Oa 48 ee Pees Bi 2 t “00 
see wuees ,»9210,  Wde . , 7 2s. , ¢ iy RN 
‘ae eae 141'919'400 1157122 139 198 4°15 io’ 57 3 b E 000 


Pet. of F | Pct, of } . | Pet, 
eae i 24. Tt “| ~ 4923. Total. 1922. - Total 


ct, of 
1. 


Dollars: Dollars, 
re 98 100 0. | 1,063,119,828] 100.0. |1.101,917,313|100 0 
_- Retunding. 0/57! 544,926 5840) 9 18s819,270) 1-38 20,002,085] 1/882) ’ 29'816,256| 2/71 
gin 1,362,093,066) 96 .60/1,379,637,888| 98 .62/1,043,117,738| 98.11 |1,072:101/057| 97.29 
WAtEY. 2... - 117,262,869} 8.38] 3.965 10.31) 86,831,895] 8.168| 93,693,315 8.50 
/ 
= .,-] 392,675,628 .22| 314,465,826] 29.58 | 343,902,123] 31.21 
on rs] 130, 6.75 : 8.30 
ee *g5'9 18:03 6.34 \ ear 
. 2.20 : 2: 1/76 
: is i 4 
eae Avie 776 - Oe 
tion. ite 4'053,600 * * its 
evention., ! A A ‘ 
Harbo  wavertront 1:88 19,539,560] 1. 4 “O58 
i) fees ee emt” 1.85] . 18,116,500] 1. 10,894,500] .989 
i Irrigation......... 1.38}  14/474/625| 1. 24'257,495| 2201 
Miscellaneous. .., . i 20,248,417| 1. 


1 17,110,769} 1.553 
Total nev: .. ..'1,352,093,066! 96 .60|1,379,637,888| 98.62 1,043,117,788) 98.11 11,072, 101,057 
INTEREST RATES ON RECENT MUNICIPAL BOND ISSUES, 


‘ The World Almanac presents from a careful} of $1,063 119,823 were 4348, 5s and over. Ths 
_ study made by the Commercial and Financial | rates for 1924 and 1925 were: : ee 
Chronicle of New York the accompanying com- 1925. \ Rot OF 1994 oar 
plete tables of municipal bonds issued, 1901-1925-| - Dollars, Rene Se PR 3 

The term ‘municipal’ is used as covering obliga- 334%.. 800,000 .06 8,949,000 80 
tions put out by States, counties, municip lities, | 4%. ... 240,445,751 17/55 150,118,528 ah .29 

iis School and other districts, and by the various minor | 414%.‘ vsteere oe) 22.01 \269,960;413 20.30 
eivil divisions. 444%.. 318,328,692 23/2 291,179,050 21.89 
Income from municipal obligations is exempt |-4 %.. 76,397,727 5. 109,163,058 —§$.31 

port from the normal tax on incomes exacted by | 5%... 202,131,305 1-2 80, Per aRe 21.12 

he United States, and from the graduated viet Over5% 200,602,247 eo 202,8 1o 15 25 
During 1925 an aggregate of $284,278,408 of Unkn’n. 29,953,299 18 = 21,764,756 1.64 

State and municipal bonds was paid off or retired SS 


oo or 
$261,520,657 in 1924 and $234,480,209 in 19 otal, 1,370,404,092 100.0 3,329.846.410 
Sut of that amount, $174,126,102 w 1 2 100.0 3 84 12 


i 28). 100.0 

4 ere pblications ‘he actual municipal bond sales for 192 within 
of cities, towns and villages ($164,308,925 in 1924): | the territorial limits. of the Unitea States, were 
$43,958,805 were county bonds’ ($48,468,803. in | $1,509,637,992: the temporary loans reached: $857.- 
1924); and $39,085,380 were State bonds, ‘against | 168,702; sales’ of permanent’ securitica of Canada 
$29,481,708 in 1924, were $39,771,019. including Dominion loans: of 
The municipalities were able to borrow at im- $70,000,300 and $75,000,000 floated in August and 
proved rates as the year progressed. In connection | Septem er, respectivel ; general fund bonds of 
with the following table of comparative interest, | New York City $41,060,000: besides which bonds 
it should be noted that in 1901, out of a total 3140,- | were issued by United States territories and 
185,499 bonds placed, $116,240,993 or 82.92 per | sessions as follows: Philippins Islands, $1,000,000: 
cent. of the whole consisted of 3s, 3448 and 4s, | Territory of Hawaii, $2,590,000; Honolulu, : $1,- 
the 3448 forming 49 per cent.’ in 1906, out of the 


000,000; Ka, ,000; an ¢ 
total of $190,020,271, 76.08 per cent. consisted of | Rico, $4,075,000, making a total of $2,607,- 
| 38, 344s and 4s, and in 1923, 54.34 per cent. out B99 413. BESng..# Shand t meee 


8 becca mate ates dad AC Oe bel a 
DOMESTIC COINACE AT UNITED STATES MINTS. © 
Other and }) CALENDAR] 


- Other and 
¥ Gold. Silver, Total Value.!|. YEARS. “Gold. Silver. Total Value. 
1916.. $18,525,026] $8,880,800] $33,743,376||1922...... $80,680,016] $84 
1917... 10,014] 29'412'300) Partai 1923: 45,365,000 be: 
1918.) ssvees+| 25,478,020] ° 31'445'g91 [11994 206,010,000 
1919.; teeeees.-...1 11,068,400]. 20/777/500||1925 192,380,000 
1920,.....| 16,990,000} —25:057'270] 02137920 
4921,,....1 10,570,000! 89;057,535| 100/782'845 


& ‘United States— Monetary 


System; Stock of Money. 295 


MONETARY. SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Revised by the Diréctor of the Mint.) 


Gold Coin—Weight, 25.8 grains to the dollar; 
fineness, 900-1000, unlimited as to issue, denomina- 
tions, $2.50, $5, $10, $20; legal tender, unlimited; 
receivable for all public’ dues; exch ngeable for 
gold certificates and subsidiary and or coin, 

Standard Silver Dollars—Weight, 412. 5 grains; 
fineness, 900-1000; ratio to gold, 15.988 to 1; coinage 
ceased ‘in 1905, resumed in 1921; legal tender, un- 
limited, unless otherwise contracted; receivable for 
all public dues; i eapoanewable for silver certificates 
and smaller coin. 

Subsidiary Silver Coin—Weight, 385.8 grains 
to the dollar; BR. caer 900-1000; ratio to gold 
14.953 to 1. imit of issue, needs of the people. 
Denominations Mo cents, 25 cents, 50 cents; legal 
tender not to exceed $10; receivable for ali dues 
up to $10; exchangeable for minor coin; redeem- 
able in ‘‘lawful money’’ at the Treasury in sums 
of multiples of $20. 

Minor Coin—We.ght, 5 cent piece, 77.16 grains, 
75 per cent. copper, 25 per cent. nickel; cent 
piece, 48 grains, 95 per cent. copper, 5 per cent. 
tin and zinc; limit of issue, needs of the people; 
Spe tender not to exceed 35 cents; receivable for 

dues up to 25 cents; redeemable :n ‘‘lawful 
money”’ at the Treasury in sums or multiples of $20. 

Gold _Certificates—Limit of issue for gold 
bullion, to two-thirds of the amount of gold cer- 
tificates outstanding; for ane coin,* unlimited, 
unless gold coin reserve inst United States 
notes (greenbacks) falls balod $100,000,000; de- 
nominations, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000; made jegal tender by act’ Dee. 24 i, 

1919: receivable for all public dues; peoobmanie In 
gold coin at the Treas’ 

Silver Certificates—Unlimited as to issue for 
Standard silver dollars; denominations, 31, $2, $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100; not a legal tender; receivable 


STOCK OF MONEY IN 


Stock of Circula- 
Maney in Money in jtion rer 
e U. 8. Circulation. ae 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1,685,123,429}1,429,251,270) 22.8: 


1912221121 Bieesiernescls seecsna.ond gtcat WN1o96 2222 T) 848, 870.6501 380 513. ant 


Gold coin and gold bullion in the United States 
n July 1, 1926, totaled $4,500,324,107, of which 
$3,713,394.454 was in the Treasury, $341,861,293 
was held by Federal Reserve banks and agents, 
and $445,068,360 was in circulation. 
The amount in circulation was $3.85 per capita. 
The figures for gold coin and gold bution do not 
include hoarded gold or gold paces the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve banks and agents. 
Gold certificates are secured dollar for dollar by 
gold held in the Treasury for their redemption: 


‘silver certificates are secured dollar for dollar by 


standard silver dollars held in the Treasury for their 
redemption; United States ee it are secured by a gold 
reserve of $154,188,886 held in the Treasury. 
"This ‘reserve fund may be used 
the redemption of Treas of 
which are also secured do dollar 


for 
1890, 


ar for by. 


for all public dues; redeemable in silver dollars at 
the Treasury. 

United States Notes—Limit of dary $346,- 
681,016; denominations, $1, $2, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender for all aves publi¢ 
and private, except customs and interest on the 
public debt; receivable for all public dues; redeem- 

able in gold at the gine 

Treasury Notes of 1890—No further issues, 
volume steadily diminishing by redemption in silver 
dollars; denominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, 
$100, $500, $1,000; legal tender, unlimited, unless 
otherwise contracted; receivable for all public dues; 
Tedeemable in gold or silver dollars at the Treasury. 

National Bank Notes—Limit of issue subject 
to deposit of required security and not to exceed 
capital ce banks; denominations, $5, $10, $20, 
$50, and $100; notes of denominations of $1, $2, 
$500 and $1,000 authorized, but few issued’ and 
none available for issue; not a legal. tender; re- 
cejvable for all public dues except customs; re- 
deemable in “lawful money” at the Treasury or 
at bank of issue. 

Federal Reserve Bank Notes—lIssue unlimited, 
subject to deposit of the required security, and 
the discretion of the Federal Reserve Board; de- 
nominations, $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000; not a legal tender; receivable for all public 
dues except customs; redeemable in * ‘lawful money”’ 
at the Treasury or at bank of issue; only a small 
amount is putetaning. 

Federal Reserve Notes—Limit of issue same 
as Federal Reserve Bank ‘notes; denominations, 
ae $10, $20, $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5, 
$10,000; not a legal tender; receivable for all public 
dues; redeemable in gold at the Treasury, and’ in 
eg ‘lawful money”, at any Federal. Reserve 

ank. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Stock of 
Money in 
the U.S. 


Dollars. Do lars 
3,720,070,01613,363,738.449 
3,738,288,871(3,402,015,427 
3,989,456,186]3 261,066,123 
4,482,891,938]3,591,331,724 
5,407,990,026}3,849,396,888 
6.741,072,294 4, 366, ove. 794 
7,605,366,57114 9,887 
7,909,998,099|5,322, far 477 

,099,006,237 4'842,584'404 
8, Lid, 477, 105|4,374,015, 037 


T2754 
973 


Circula- 
tion Per 
Capita < 


Dollars ‘ 


Money in 
Circulation. 


Juny 1.” 


Tag gain Gad gold Pullencin tho Uilted. Biates Standard | ali silver ‘dollars, held in ae Treasury. 

Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the United 
States igs a first lien on all the assets of the issuing 
Federal Reserve bank. Federal Reserve notes are 
secured by the deposit with Federal Reserve agents 
of a.like amount of gold or of gold and such dis- 
counted or purchased paper as {s eligible under the 
terms of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a gold re- 
serve of at least 40 per cent., including the ere re- 
demption fund which must ‘be depo-ited with the 
United States Treasurer, against Federal Reserve 
notes in actual circulation. 

Federal Reserve bank notes and National bank 
notes are secured by United States Government 
obligations, and a 5 per cent. fund for their redemp- 
tion is required to be maintained with the Treasurer 
of the United States in gold or lawful money. 


MONETARY STOCK OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Cstimated by the Director of the Mint.) 


ToTaL Stock oF CoIN 


rasa AND BULLION. | PER CAPITA 
0—  |———__—— ——- —— 

Gold. Silver. Gold. ) Silver. 
1903. . .|1,249,552, 756 677,448,933! 15.45 8.38 
41,3 3277) 16.22 8.33 
11,3: 16.31 8.24 
2.41.4 17.40 8.12 
.. {14 17.03 8.20 
.- 41,6 18.46 8.27 
1,6 18.45 8.25 
1,6 18.10 8.05 
11,753,134, | 18.65 7.79 
1912... . 1,812,8¢ ‘ 84,095| 18.95.| 7.76 
1913... . 1,866,619, 745, 585.964) 19.17 7,66 
4914. . -|1/871,611,723) 753,563,709! 18.90 7.61 


YoraL Stock oF CoIn 


pt AND BULLION. PER CAPITA. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 

1915... 1,973, 330,201) 758,039,421) 19.59 7.53 
1916. . .|2,450,516,328] 763,218,469 23.92 7.45 
917. . .|3,018,964.392| 772,908,391, 28.99 7.42 
1918. . .}3,075,339,748) 745,747,094; 29.05 7.04 
1919. | ||3.112:320,547| 568,329,597] 28.92 5.28 
1920. . .|2.707,866,274| 548,938,429) 25.60 5.19 
1921... Biggs 09, 763| 619,725,982| 30/48 5.73 
1922... .13,784,651,712| 696,719,352| 34 49 6.35 
1928. . .|4,049,553,748) 792,041,753! 36.39 (pee 
1924... 14,4 0,807,303) $12,449,277| 39.85 7.21 
1925. . .|4,386,195,841] 822,017,285) 38.44 7.20 
11926... 14,500,976,937) 882,487,922! 38.96 7.21 


1 prop, and imp, tai tax'd . 
eee and imp., enempt 
‘arm a and machfnery,. 


ot 
ch,, tools, imp 6 ,091,451 
Ratineds satthels awe: 7950 /900) 16,148,532), 


aha y ves lane abe citisic et|ee ere wher tig se o's 
te ae 


frre anaes. etc. ..- sa y 10,265,2 a 3 dation 
5 ah [$$$ $$ |} — rr: Gpaed Wekanas-Gietaasiaaamce \usesenacianee 
+) Street railways 877, 2,219,966 1BI6.197 : 


Telegraph syste: 203,89 ' 227,400) 211, 
Telepuo ane nage : 5851840, 400/324 
. Pullman an 123,000] 


es ivil d watery Sl St 5| 290,000 275,000 e775 
“ivy owas central elec. 

s tions. 4,229, 57 613 ' 2,851 402,619 101. 3 272.9 
ioe OOF Row: eauere, 80,261, "762| 36'990034| 20,280,886] 16,8¢7°938) | #24:3] 723-2) 


icultural products. ...| 5,406,796 5,240,0201 1.800.380 1,455,069 
Me nufgctured foducia. 28, Ae 848 1258 862| 7, 409, 292, 6, 087, eta 
: 730,296] 815,552] 408,067 "$26.802| 10:3 


| Ghd Einared property...| 39,816,001 12,758,225] 8,250,000] 6,880,000 212.1 
and silver coin an vo 
ai ion . 4,278,155 2,616, aa ' 1,998,603 1,677,380 = ml 


' Percentages in black type show. decreas: 922. at - $62, 000, 600,000, 
: pe Federal Trade Commission estimates the g70, 000,000,000. 
tional wealth of the United States in 1922 at Reat estate values are about 65 per cone. of the 
Be 035,862, and the total national income for | total national wealth. 
ia NATIONAL WEALTH _ BY ora IN 1922. 
aegese Bee en AGE anuf,Mach.,;Railroads and) Motor 
shel Total. Realty. ‘| Livestook. “Tools Impl. Equipment. Vehicles. e 

| a beee 1.219.875 7180 SER cal ERE oon 58 196,500 

h labama,....... F : A 5 A , 3 5 1,989, So | 3, £90, 

; Alabame. Reg Capes 1,314,291,000 815,594,000] 57,658,000 36,302,000} 105,831,000] 13:7 5, 
Arkansas....... 2,599,617,000}  1,481,157,000] 74,514,000 $, 8,000} 278,425,000] 31,302,000 
California... ... 1$,031,734,000| 8,360,722,000| 191,108,000 438,775,000 aayigzs.000 317,695,000 
‘Colorado. eh Bs 22c612:000 1,758,446,000} 100,664,000 86,808,000] 364, Banve 59,893, 
Connecticut. 5,286,445,000|° 3,024,483,000, 608,000 437,195,000} 179,075,000} 58,321,000 
Delaware 29,26 ; 328,375, 7,238,000 :085, 21,910,000] 91 900 

ist. of Col..... 1,697,270,000} 1,274,899,000 542,000 22,097,000 21,231,000] © 19,996; 
lorida 2,440,491, 1,551,713,000 Bee iNRG 181,000} 233,548,000 106, 
Georgia...:.... 3,896,759,001 1,954,736,000| 101,764, 189,411,000] 319,619,000} 53:489'000 
LC CULE en DeBea-pSt “898,175,000 411,000 £23,000} _ 159,946,000} 19934, 
Himeis.-. 22,232,794,000| 12,568,726,000, 319,023,000 | 1,194,793,000} 1,221.143.000 292/664 
Tndtata.:.. 30.)..: 829,726, 4,654,789,000| 203'370,006 498,000] 790,298,000] 176.518.000 ¥ 
Owa..... 10,511,682,000] 7,173,551,000} 466,802, 143,628,000 3,887,000} 183, ops 000 
Kansas 264,058,000] 3,796,474,000| 218,852,000 126,266,600] 666,315,000! 120/4 
Kentucky 3,582,391,000} 1,864,039,000] 112'090;000 97,856,000] 314,731,000 37°37 000 
Louisiana, 3,416,860,000 1,531,235,000} 65,511,000| 164,146,000 ea repay 38,439,000 
aine,..... 2,006,531,000} 1,019,946,000| — 32:987/000 148,362,000} 119,353'000 Be gae G00 
Maryland. . 3,990,730,000| 1,968,289,000| 42'821'000 219,387,000] 183,100,000] 61/561; } 
- Massachusetts. . 12,980,839,000} 7,156,110,000 35,082,000 | 1,046,430,000 ere 3,000 PEON 
Michigan 11,404,861,000 Seed dncioce 167,484,000 gerde ry 571,827,000] 216/492: 
8,547,918,000} 5,204, 8,000} Pee aap inae 7484, 5. 5859000 Veh 53,000 
A 2,177,690,000} 1,138,959,000 85,63) igRe 55,242 | 213,021, eeeey 0 
Flies 9, pareoaigns 5.796, 306,000 wee ong aaa ans! 612,795,000} 145.789.000 
na. ret 9,000] 1,223,935, 304 ,000 48,928, 318,998, 7 23: 8,000 
: 5,320,075,000 See ges: 250,865,000 $6,808,000] 380,41 H 95,067,000 
* 541,716,000 255,469 ,( 27,159,000 313,000) 1Aree 900 4,373, 
New Hampshire Leper ose Be pesrooe 16,588,000 116,796,000 04,699,000! 18,380,006 
New Jersey... .. 11,794,189,000| 5, Bpigea hee 37,872,000 999,080,000! 532,363,000 132,323, 
New Mexico pereesans 440,772, 47,068,000 4,735,000} 207,660,600 9,184, ’ 
Norn iro’ | “Qaas.ti0.9ga| “2gzr sani] Seager | SSRSR7 000] U47H REE BM) 354 118 Bh 
or N ? 4 ? , . F Fy | | ‘ , A 
North S26e The 008 ny Be 883' 008 98,225,000 9,470,000] _ 305,530,000 36/056'000 
OMOGe versias 18,489,552,000} 10,176,297,000| 248/248'000 1,330,529,000! 1,609, 197,000. 324,783,000 
Oklahoma, 3,993,524,000 072,955,000! 120,136,000 97,857,000] 441,257,000 89,925,000 
Oregon. . 3,419,459, 2,089,511,000| 75,176, 83,651, 365,252,000! 50,373,000 
Pennsylvani 28,833,745,000| 14,914,123 000 iy See 2,193,873,000! 1,902,737,000 308,136,000 
Rhode Island. . 1,924,326, 1419, 261,000 11,496, 000) 25,297,000 
South Carolina, 2,404,845, 1,189,944,000 1,927,000 132,579,001 160,166,000] 35,098,000 
South Dakota., 2,925,968,000 072,618, 152,592,000 11,048,000} 229,631,000. 6,076,000 % 
‘Tennessee. ..... 4,228. 2,499,378,000] 115,059;000. 145,206,000} 269, Bue 734,000 
9,8 5,962,606,000| 327,807; 208,339, 968, 189,731,000 
047,000) 53,055, 50.507, 77,314,000 975,000 
395,370,000] 35,296,000 47,350, 53,953,000] 16,170,600 
2,772,373, 92,653, 164,146,000} | 501,972,000 :113,000 
a'apn eae? 0} 60,918,000 03,604, 0,042,000] 79,904,000 
1338 13,000 pean 000} ‘119,953,000] 441;524'900] 41 3297-000 
Corte 4,210,354,000] 256,164'000 er AY 4 000, 1287700'000 141;083'000 | 


‘976,239,000 "Bay: 1746, 000 59, “680 32,000 28, 0,000} 12877000 


1700; __ 11,397,000 


United States!320,808,862,0001176,414,444,00015,807,104,000 000!15,788 "360,000 19,950,800,000/4,567 407,000 ig 


Naw E 

Middle me 

East North Central. a. 823; O3a'b00 
West North aided 

South Atlantic. . é 


> "00 
Baer «eas 277,184,000) 514,601,000 3 : 00,000 
23, 573, ,598,000113,707.532,000 327,202,000! 726; 530, 00011 188 867,000 iar, ony, ,000- 


tal U. S. national wealth in Peay oys years— 1 (1850) — $7,135,779,000. The figures_ 
1890) $65,037,093,000; (1880) $43,642,000,000; cover taxable roperty only. 
aso)" $24, 054,818, 000; (1860) $16, 159, "616, 000; ; sang od ae d 


NATIONAL WEALTH PER CAPITA, BY STATES, IN 1922. 
(1912 Figures are in Parentheses.) 


Dollars 
Per Capita. 


Dollars | 


Per Capita. STATE. 


8) 
MS fe ae 63) | 
Prd coor 2/942 8 954) | Noo. BBS 4,004 (3,049) 


Dollars 
Per os 


- Srare. 


3,086 (1, 737) 
1,385 (811) | 


‘ar capita in prior years—(1904) $1,318; 
(900° "$1,165; (1890) $1,036; ‘ (1880) $870. 
The figures above include all property, both 


Pie. the total einared income in 1923, amounting 
- to nearly $70,000,000,000, manufacturing industries 
contributed 24.1 billions, or 34 per cent. 

Agriculture came second in 1923 with 9.4 billions, 
which was 13.5 per cent. of the total. 

Mercantile business made the third contribution 
in size, which was 8.6 billions, or about one-eighth 
of the total. 

Fourth came the personal-service pusinesses— 
hotels, barber shops, shoe-repair shops, and a host 
of others—which furnished 6.3 billions, or 9 per 
cent. of the total income. 

The professions—law, medicine, engineering, 
etc Seine the fifth contribution in size, which 
wae ee billions of dollars, or 7.5 per cent. of the 

a 

The share that was sixth in magnitude was that 
of the steam railroads, namely, 4.6 billions of doilars, 
or 6. 7 per cent. of the total income in 1923. 

Miaing and quarrying contributed 3.4 billions, or 
4.9 per cent. of the total in 1923, and ren seventh. 

The construction industry’s Share, 1 34 billions in 
1923, ranked eighth and constituted 2.5 per cent. 
of the total income. 

Commercial banking contributed 1.4 oillions of 
dollars, or 2 Pe cent. of the total income in 1923. 

Of the total estimated product of industry, amount- 
ing practically to $70,000,000,000 in 1923, the em- 
ployed personne) of the industries and ocrupations 
received 7) billions, or 55 per cent., in salaries, 


NATIONAL: WEALTH OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Argentina—(1916) $13,900,000,000. 
Australia—(1917) $6,000,000,000. 
Ame Sta the war) $55,000,- 


Belgium—(1912) $5,800,000,000; (1920) $12,- 
000,000,000. The last figures are a London banker’s 
; estimate. 


British Empire—(1917) $130,000,000,000. The 


estimate was made by a Crown Munister, in Parlia- 
ment, 


$2,000, 0 00, 000. 

France—(1908) $55, 060, 000,000; (1912) $58,500,- 

000,000; (1925) 260, 000,000,000. 
‘ Gommany Oo arr, 300, 

pi 000, 0,000 gold ae or aia 00,000, according 


one esti- 


THE CHIEF SOURCES OF NATIONAL INCOME, ; eras. 
{From a Bulletin by the Federal Trade Commiss on.) ue 


| and enterprise received the other 45 per cent. in 3 


| above the average of 55 per cent., especially in the 


000,001 
0,000, 000, by aother; Choe 150,000,- | 


In 1870 the per capa Of 
taxable property was Ae in 1860 te was $514 eon 
and in 1858 it was $308 ; 


taxable and exempt. 


wages, or other remuneration for their work; cout 


procs, rent, and interest. ee 
These proportions were about the same as for 
the entire six years, 1918-1923, combined. The 
proportions varied, however, from escrae He ah at es 
the changes in general business _prospe Y 
In agriculture the wages of hired es claimed i 
only 12 per cent. 
In the p: professional service businesses wages pt 
salaries of hired workers amounted to only 23 per 
cent. of the total value created by this group. Pot 
businesses. In this group, however, most of the 
share designated as going to capital and enter- 
prise, namely, 77 per cent., is the value of the serv- 
ice ahd advice rendered by trained professional 


In hie banking business, labor’s share was 28 
per cent. In this business there is a large amount 
of invested capital per employee as compared with é 
most industries. 

Labor’s portion of the total net product was 


mercantile business and in certain’ 


In the mercantile business and 
tore it was 67 per cent. in 1923; in the steam 
railro. industry, 69 per cent.; in the telegraph 
and ocean cable business, 73 per cent.; in water 
transportation, 77 per cent.; and in the construction. 
industry, 90 per cent. of the total net product ot 
the industry. 


Varo utilities. 
n the telephone | 


to figures sc demi by Dr. Luther, the German ; 
Finance Ministe 7 
Hungary (1924) $3,155,200, 
India (including Ceylon st), $18,000,000,000. 
Italy— (1912) $22,000,000,000; (1922) $35, 000, - 


000,000. dj 
Japan—(1912) $11,700,000,000; (1922) $22,500,- — 
100,000. 


New Zealand—(1917) $1,500,000,00 yi 
~ | 006,000," (in Europe)— (before the pais $60,000,- 
South Africa— (1917) $3,000,000,00U. ne 
United | Kingdom — (1912) — $70,500,000,000; Ye) 
A aco Stns in. Parliament), $80,000, 000- Mise 

(1922) $120,000,000,000. i 

D Noke of the above data as to foreign countries is 
is official, nor is any of it actually based on a census 
of “property such as is taken in the United States, . ‘ 
The estimates are mostly, by bankers or siotisplotans, 


: 20} 658 || gee ae eS 
27906 Ohio... 5: 13! 26,688 |! U.S....! 21,214 248,066! 443, 744 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS (From Dun’s Review). _ 
Assets. Liabilities. YEAR. No. | Assets. - Liabilities. 
079,555 | $138,495,67: BF 1 -| $272,672,288 
873.0706 8 | iS oee'se8 Ilr 0 | ~265,293'046 | 257,908,359 
302,280,148 


539, 386, 80 
216.084 2 337,945,199 543,225,449 
136, 538,168 203,117,391 Je 248,066,570 443,744,272 


PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES (Compiled by the Bradstreet Co., New York). 


RS SS EE UE ES AR SRR CEPR SS el ea Re oie eh dee i CD 
Se } Pct. Pet. 
_ -¥r.' |Concerns .| Fail's.| Pct .| Assets.| Liab. | A. to L.|| Yr. |Concerns.|Fail’s.|Pet.| Assets.| Liab. As to L: 


$1000} $1,000 


$1, 81, 
1930} 1, 503, 509 it 373 .72) 94) 200 188,700] 49. 


8 |/1918) 1, ee: £1041 PM 331 -bl), 69, 1300 137, 200) 50.9 

1911) 13637:650|12,645| (771 102,000] 188; 1 54.2 ||1919] 1:843'066| 5.515] 29] 5p,300/1 15,500] 47.9 
1912] 1,673,452/13,812| °82) 98'500/198/9 49.5 }/1920| 1:958'042| 8'463| 43 2743100/426:300} 64.3 
1913) 1,718,345 14b4 -84 18 1000}292;300] 54:3 |/1921 2,049, 323/20,014| .97|446,600|755.700| 59.0 
4914 1 749,101] 16,769] _.95|197,200|357,100| 55.2 |/1992] 2'074°617/22: 1.08) 365,60! ; $4 
; mare 4 1,770,914| 19,035] 1.07 160; 1800] 28471 56.5 |/1923 396,03 9,159) ..89}369,100|631,300! 58.4 
1916! 1;790,776|16,496| -92| 86100 175,2 49.1 |/192 iy ie 2,195,626] 19/712| .89]419°700|694,800! 60.4 
19171 1,828, 464) 13, 020! .71! 848001166; 1166.600! 50-9 1925! 2'242'317/18,858' _88!262'1001479 1600 54.6 


BANK FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. (FROM DUN’S REVIEW.) 


“y SR UREeaT— Vey OA MRR pune stor pacer pad 
Aa ‘ Total. National. . Total. National. _ Total. National, 
Pay Cf. See MG ee cm ae ana are ecm! ERI ser caper epee ad trices ed 
é No, Liab. | No.| Liab. No.| Liab. | No.{: Liab, No, Liab. 
$1,000. $7,000. $7,000 $1,000. 31,000. 
9 58) 14,456 5 1,312//1909} SO} 24,677) 11 4,1 PRET Sota 
H 1901) 74) 18,018) 9 5,666}| 2910} 119 : 10 4,2 4 1,850 
1902] 63 , 96' 2 W911! 107} 25,511) 3 1.2 19 3,350 
1903) 121] 29,685). 12 5,735}/1912| 79 4;219) 4 8&3 » 28,401 
1904) 99), 28,158) 24] 10,2571/1913} 120] 31,546 Z 5,1 16,453 
‘ 1905} 78} . 20,227] 16 jets 212} 56,005} 19 9,606 Tt 36,568 
306 sa giro 05 1,490|/1915} 1 37,223} 18) 13,649 202,926] 121{ 69,656 
1907 12} 12/533 1816 50} 10,396) = 8 L755 103 = 
1908 i80 By 126 3u 48,388 42) 18,451) 4 3,7 


\ CONDITION OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE U. & AS OF JUNE. 30. 
Compiled by the UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST Company of New York and published | in the 
twenty-second annual edition of their volume, “Trust Companies of the United States.’” 
RESOURCES. 1921. 1922. ina 


— 


Dollars. Dollars. Dolla: Dolla: j 
Stocks & Bonds | 2, 639. as {056] 3,009,073 626 3,294,704,552} 3,510, 133, 5953} 3, arr. 248, 744] 4,049, 839, 3457 


Gah on nts.,mtgs.| 7,094, 1349, 276 6,987,441 ,587 8, 241,539,292] 8,920;780,514 10,240! 804, 286} 11, 196,103,280 
ash on hand & 


banks..... 1,713,947,861| 1,968,089,063] 2, ed 763,761) 2,636,048 227] 2,930, 880, 806] 2,988,428,779 
i Real estate... 328,487,331 370,681,046 429, 354, 303] (48 87,599,779 531 1,93 ;301 3.3 214) 248 
Other resources - 547,588 988} 404,335,409 372. 3098,741 470,939,802 | 864, 801, 1362 587, 584. 368 
. Total....... 12, 323,430,513 12, 739,620,733 a 441,460,649(16,025,502,275/18, 18,145, 673,500'19,335,270,133 
SS 
‘LIABILITINS. 1921, 1922. 1925. 
Hs Doliars. Dollars. Dolla res 
Capital. ....... 822,648,604 810,262,013} 910,971,214 974, 197, 916} 1 On er {947 He os. Ls, 548 
ep. und, prof. 854,035,376 91 3 150; 843 984, 413, 231) 1, 107, 527,071 1 221 '845, 408} 1,335,391,547 
=) CG ae 9,55: OTS, 518)10, 470, 477, 813/}11,828,983,410 13, 289,148,679] 15, 097, 778, 497) 15 982 226,331 * 


Other liabilities | 1/092/734) zn 540,730,062 717,092,794)" 654, 628,609 804, 881, 646 "930, 236,707 
Total. ..... 12,323,430,.513112,739,620,733114,441,460,649| 16,025,502, 275!18,145,673, 50 19, 335, 270; 133 


‘fa Reco 
the following table of 


ludes these sixteen States: Alabama, Arkansas, 
_ Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
est Virginia, and the District of Columbia, which 


1900 

27,445,457 
$17,919; 187,000 
$6,511,195,000 


$1, 196,302,086 
$1,564, 183,490 


Population 
Property, true value 
essed value property... . 
Manufactures:’ 
Capital. 2a hoe assailed 
Products, value. ......... 
Mines, Se and Wells: 


Capitals cv yriy wane 
Products, value 
Spindles, number active 
Looms, number active 
. Cotton consumed, bales. . .| 
Cottonseed Oil Mills: . 
RTOS tS AR ee 
Products, value.......... 
Furniture Manufacturin 
Products, value......... 
Pig Iron made, tons 
Coke made, tons 


Sulphur produced, 
Total Land Area, acres. , 
All Land in Farms, acres... . 
Improved Land, acres....... 
Number of Farms.......... 
Value All Farm Property... . 
Value Farm Land 
Farm Products, value....... 
Farm Crops, value......... 
_ Farm Crops, acreage 
= (Cotton; bales. titty 3). ce 
pYalue, without seed...... 
_ “Value, including seed 
Tobacco, pounds 
Corn, bushels. . 
Wheat, bushel: 
Oats, bushels... 
Livestock: 


3, 
604,856,320 
394,967,996 
eater 


shee eeewas 


116,781,000 


25,224,000) 
8,652,000} | 


5,433,000 
rte a 2,626,000 


$69 1,453,000 
$484,644,200 
$52,094,150 
61,701 
2 339 

000 


Exports, value....... ee 
Imports, value.. 


(e) $12,636,339 


hway Expenditures 
3 $35,037, 


Hi 
Public Schools expenditure. . 


32,480,3 
(b)$40,631,405,000 
$13,033,647,000 


(a) Census 1920: (b) 1912. (c) 1922. (d) 1923. (e) 1904. (g) 1914. 


have a total a a of ,237 square miles, 

about one-third of Continental United States. 
_ The South’ produces, according to the census of — 
1920, practically ‘all of this country’s output of — 
cotton and cottonseed products, sugar cai d 
its product, peanuts, sulphur (three-quarters e 
world’s output), bauxite, phosphate rock, 

earth, turpentine and rosin and carbon blac 

summary follows: Ay aici 


1924 
(a)36,306,855 


1910 


2,480,343 39,206 
(c)$71,375,367,0 
-"'$31,048,588,000 


9 s mv 


» (a)$6,883,1 
(a) $9,450. 


(8)$2,274,52 
(a) $1,057,567. 


$2,885,927,698 | 
$3/158,388,799 


$657,011,924 
$213,540, 100 


$360,230,00' 

$234,890,00 
11,149,465 
236,845 
2,529,473 


$1,00 
i (d) $98 
983,010) 
"320,770 
4,025,659 


$173,533,000) 
(a) $91,763,000 
4,002,041 


y 


$87,000,000 
$136,000,000 
$25,332,000 
31447/291 
8,966,959 
21,235,437,000 
$369,678,060 
120,856,340 
7,002,340 
79,993,639 
148,932 
2,650,000 
250,000 
604,856,320 


388,005,242 
174,558,500 


(4)$113,291,000 
4,468,000 


2,805,000) 
1,220,561 


eee eee ee ease 


164,891,000 
19,394,000 
7,168,000) 
14,832,000 
4,074,000 
4,588,000 


$8,983,648,000 


22,010,000 
9,006,000 
22,814,000 
5,644,000 


3,377,000 


$3,275,476, 107 
5: 592 
$1,902,616,297 
8,487, 71 
$128,735,700 
85,73 


Ai) 159,632 
(g) $57,517,980 
$80,854,000 


ao eae 
$9,837,969,000 
$752/455,000 
000 
44,000 
$465, 143,000 
307 


4,365,703 
$290,000,000 
$364,864, 000 


EMBEZZLEMENT AND FRAUD LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
EMBEZZLEMENT INSURANCE LOS3B3 IN THE UNITED SVTATES, 


51906), 2x. $1,603,769/1910.... .$1,871,028;1914..... 
1907 . 1,251,430/1911 2,513,514]1915..... 
1908. » 1,901,650)1912 2,236,036/1916..... 
1909 .°.... 2,104,718)1913. 02,123, 54611917 2... 


Chairman William B. Joyce of the National 
Surety Company estimates present losses of the 
American public from embezzlement at $125,- 
000,000 a year. 

“Financial crime and its suppression,’ says Mr. 
Joyce, ‘‘cost the American public more than $2,500,- 


2,008,347 [1918 ..... $2,472,38511922 .. .. 39,308,503 
% 128,239 |1919,.... 3,704,717)1923. ....10,811 258 
1,866,775 |1920..... 4,406,923/1924.....12,141,011 
1,921,388 '1921..... 8,672,024'1925 ..... 417 


ITEMS IN ANNUAL LOSS BY FRAUD. hy 

“Principal iteras in the American public’s great 
annual fraud loss are estimated at: 

“St ck frauds, $500,000,000; merchandise frauds, 
$500,000,000; credit trauds, $265,000,000: robbery, 
theft, hold-up, $250,000,000; insurance frauds, 
$200,000,000; embezzlement, $125,000,000; forgery, 
$100,000,000: real estate, $100,000,000; prosecu-— 
tion, prevention and punishment of crime, $500,- 
000,000.”’ ‘ 
' Burglary msurance losses in the United States _ 
in 1925 totaled $13,595,514, accordin 
tion gathered by the National Surety Company. 
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rier) JAPANESE WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEYS, WITH EQUIVALENTS. 


Member 


“Garraan 2G, Reichsmark ($0. 2382). 
‘Great Brltala, ue Pound sterling ($4.8665)- 
or Drachma ($0.19 0). Member 


SHARAN. GREAT BRITAIN, UNITED STATES. FRANCE. - GBRMANY. 
MOOT Re ok ee 2.44030 miles 2.44029 miles "3.92727 Kilometres | 3.92727 Kilometre. 
Fi narind 22005; 1.15152 miles 1.15151 miles 1.85318 kilometres | 1.85318 kilometre 
SECC 7 re ie es §.95505 sq. miles |5.95501 sq. miles 15.42347 kilometres |15.42347 qin drat- 
Ch 10 Tan. Beste 
4 3,000 Peubo | +++] 2.45064 acres 2.45062 acres 99.17355 ares 99.17355 ar 
INSTEAD Kaden. diktaca oc 3.95369 sq. yards 3.95367 sq. yards 3 39579 centiares 3.30579 quadrat- 
; metre 
sah = 18 oT Si we 47.65389 gals. (liquid)| 1.80391 hectolitre 1.80381 ‘hi ctolitre 
Bie 0 Sho e +-| 4.96005 bushels 5.11902 bush. (ary) 391 hectolitre 


~ (Gana ty of 


@sSols)....... 1-i0 of one ton. | 1-10 of o 1-10 de tonne 1-10 tonn’ 
Kwan= ‘Pond a omme., “1: 36733 wt exalt ) 3 aoe ibe (ate. .) 13.75000 kilogrammes} 3.75000 Kilo- 
‘0 gram 
Kin = 160 Momme. . 1.32277 Ib. tavolr) 1.32377 Ib. (avole.) 0.60000 kilo- .60000 
1.60754 a (troy) 1.60754 Ib. (troy: . gTamme y itlogramie 
RR ORUMER SC BaP hie Sia ih ; ee route a rare Oz. aot ») | 3.75000 grammes 3. 75000 gramme 
; 3 , roy> 
Yen=100 Sen........ 2s. Od. 582. 0.4984 dotiar 2.583 francs 12, 0924 mark 
The value of.the yen is. as follows: Prior to De-) of pure gold. The metric system was - 
cember, 1885, gold yen, 0.4 momme of pure/ed in Japan by an act of A Bit neo 
nib oss JEOURI Ye 4 1886, a pine aes Teale ee into be July. 1, 1924, and 1s in 
. me e ver; sub- | da’ use, 
sequent to October, 1897, gold yen, 0.2 momme aintieas See tes seus eh ie 


: 


‘The unit in weighi [die Thee Sane Pe CED: 

n weighing go! is the troy ounce. 
A ‘fine’ ounce means an ounce of pure roid. The BS wane eek a to 8500. preferring ; 
mint value of Raid does not fluctuate but remains The $10,000 bar _is most uently used for * 
constant at $20.67183462 per fine ounce. Troy Gaels purposes. It is sas: inches wide, 
measure is used in weighing gold. The grain {is 6%4 inches Jong, and 134 inches cast iene value e 
the same in both troy and avoirdupois measure | such a bar ranges from $10,000 to $11,000. 
but the ounce and the pound are not the same. | the largest made. 
The troy ounce contains 480 grains and the troy For a gold bar valued at $50,0 (sho d 
pound 5,760 grains, there being 12 ounces to the] there be such) the dimensions would be: 
Dat aden oe RA Lapartes ta a used in Hise o inches wide, 6%4 inches long. and 83% ‘inches 

arge quantities are 

Ape aati ab avolrdupols: Suni contains sats oe, gale ee OOR Tha: OAs eae WStehS 
E grains an © avoirdupois pound contains hese dimensions’ are gold bulli 
7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the pound éallen on, 
"There is no standard bar, in the sense of the prosimations onty. chicane 8h 0. ‘4 nN sii si peat 


Pay 


4 


3,176,051) 
3,693,702 
4,160,088) 
94/021 


COLO 
< for) 
iw 
oe 

ORNS 

ORs 

AIO 


DOW CONIA AMO 


? 


90,26: 
10,698,452 


58,283,139 
63,460,660 
49, 05. 68,247,642 
23,881,758 73,735,801' _12,823,680,595 


rou Pe policies (number and emer | 2205 (1923) 20,480 ($2,468,935,567); (1924) 38,31 
215489 aati 742,718); (1922) 25,967 ($1,847,139,- | ($3,194,576,412); (1925) 11,181 ($4,299,271 ,187). 


INCOME, a ASSETS, ETC. i 


YEAR Total Paym : ee, 
(Calendar). Income. Polley, Holaers. Assets. Liabilities, Surplus... 
* Dollars. Dollars Dollars. Dollars. 
400,603,257 188. oan, 601 1,742,414,173 1,493,378,709 249,035,464 
457,965,754 ‘ 192'3987489 1,910,784,985 1,640,289,306 270,495,679 
504,527,705 199,883,721 2,091,822,851 1,798, 136,861 293,685,991 
553,639,900 225,842,072 2,265,221,193 1,978,823,571 286.397,622 
59$,081,882 247,052,831 2,498,960,968 2,168,468,541 330,492,427 
642,058,530 264,968,883 2,706,186,867 2,372,573,020 333,613,847 
667,185,592 287,325,629 2,924,253,848 2,557,049,863 367,203,985 
678,656,595 309,696,977 3,052,732,353 2,736,329,746 316,402,60 
703,930,149 335,777,92 3,380,294, 2,939,482,079 440,812,011 — 
748,027,892 360,730,904 3,643,857,971 3/170,492;711 473,365,206 
781,011,249 387,302,073 |  3,875,877,059 3,385,821.478 490,055,571 
836,160,804 414,268,448 4,164,491,688 3,645,906,544 18,585,144 
893,391,717 448,817,715 4,409,292,521 3,879,825,515 529,467,006 
945,586,09 469,588,123 4,658,696,337 4,136,361,869 522,334,468 
985,037,362 19,455, 142 4,935,252,79 _ 4,364,563,505 70,689,288 
1,043,083,337 .705,320 5,190,310,353 4,648,524,264 541,786,089 
1,117,860,328 566,386,275 5,526,607,483 4,966,580,921 570,026,562 
1,249,491,387 590,183,247 5,940,622,780 5,335,513,267 605,109,513 
1, 14 710,201,684 6,529,6 20,899 6,201,990,207 327,639,692 . 
1,559,982,8: 738,944,337 6,790,582,415 6,176,958,414 531,890,690 
7,31 p 567,693,031 
7,936 603,945,024 
8,65: 709,375,108 
9,454 798,311,090 
843/213'238 


914,388,263 
ANNUAL FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Loss. Year. Loss. Year. Loss. Year. Loss. i 
$64,315,900||1890..:...- 715108, 993,792]/1902....... $161,078,040! .|$221,439,350 - 
77,703,700||1891.......| 143,764,967||1903.....0.! 145,302,155 172,033,200 
43 TBOD SE races 151,516,098}/1904....... 229,198,050 258,377,952 
81,280,900] |18938......- 167,544, 1905. ....... 165,221, 289,535,050 
,505,024)|1894....... 40, 1906....... ,611, 353,878,87 
100,149,228]|1895....... 142/110,233||1907.......] 215,084,709 320,540,399 
10,008,611]|1896....... 118,737,420|| 1908. ...... 71885; 447,886,677 
102,818,796||1897......- 116,354,575]|1909....... 188,705,150 495,406,012 
104,924, 1898....... 093, 1910.....4. 214,003,300) 506,541,001 
120,283,055]|1899....... 153,597,830||1911.-..... 217,004,575) 535,372,782, 
110, $85,665{|1900....... 160,929,805|} 1912.00... 206,438,9 549,062,124 
123,046,833)}1901..2.... 165,817,810111913....... 203,763,550) 570,255,021 
COMPARATIVE FIRE LOSSES. z x 
Popu- Total Per Popt- Total | Per : 
. indian! Loss. Cap. : lation, Loss. ;Cap. 
atlars. bc 
hole country {106,418,175 a 386, ,677| 4.21 1923-—Whole country |110,663,502 53, 372,782) 4.84 iy 
ra canis oe ESE ESERAG| 105 tsi couiey (ARORA RAOUL] O65 
— le coun 107,833, 5 ole coun es 
Salo dee. ea fors24 918 141, 408,007 3.51 366 cities. .......4. 43,375,796) 146,222,749 3.37 mu) 
2-——Whole coun 09,2 | a 
S886 ettaen oc Ty ear arel 120.06 11al 3.57 i 


366 cities... -- 1 t 90, 001 51 OO 
. Fires cost annually in the United States about ee gae ,030; gross premiums charged, a 189,- ie 


75,289: net premiums written,  $644,307,262; 
15, ee ae ves net premiums earned, $598,984, 128: net ee eto 


_ An 1925, according to the National Board of | Data, 's351,116,325; net losses ‘incurred, | $354,- 
_ Fire Underwriters, the gross fire and lightning | 104,422; net expenses, $281,185,781; seents’ com=- 
insu ance Sete by 210. companies, rougies Pes pensation, $161, snr taxes, $20,144,687. 


writ 


wile P>F. * 


As a, result of pleas fram organized labor in the 
various billigerent nations there was included in 
the treaty of peace with Germany, sighed at Ver- 
sailles,’ June’ 28, 1919, a separate seetion, quite 


apart from the Covenant of the League of Nations, 


establishing the International Labor Organization 

as Cee te ahincry for preventing the requirements 

of international commercial competition being an 
obstacle to the different nations in improving the 
nations of life and labor within their own borders. 

The purpose of the organization is to improve and 

harmonize labor legis pian #e iat he differences of 

race and climate make that possible. 

dns othe peace conférence of Versailles in 1919 a 
commission composed. of representatives of em- 

loyers, of workers and of the public of the bellig- 
trent countries met and drew up the constitution 
of the organization. Similar constitutional articles 
were included in the treaties with Austria, Bul- 

aria. and Hungary. 

& According to the treaty, all members of the 

League of Nations automatically became members 

o? the International Labor Organization. A special 

Glause was included giving Germany and Austria 

full membership. in the. organization until ‘they 

could become members of the ue. The annual 
labor conference itself admitted Finland to tempo- 
rary an Heated memberehip prior to its becoming 

a member o e Teague 
Fifty-six nations new, constitute the member- 

ship; among the non-members are the United 

States, Russia, Ecuador, Egypt and Mexico. The 

population of member countries is 1,490,320, 988; 

that of the others is 315,405,444. 

‘The permanent organization consists of an annual 
conference of Fepr es Teauves of the member nations 
and an international labor office controlled by a 

averning body. 

§ The Sropnipating is financed by contributions 

from the member states, made through the As- 

sembly of the League of Nations. The budget for 

the organization for 1926 amounted to 7,047,363 

gold franes ($1,363,075) - 

The annual conferences are composed of four 
representatives of each member state, one repre- 
senting employers, one the workers, and two the 
government. These conferences discuss an agenda 
prepared by the governing body, and draw up 
draft conventions and recommendations affecting 
industrial conditions, which are presented to the 
eompetent aura tee in each member nation for 
atification or adoption. 

i The conference is the legislative hogy of the 

organization and represents what may be termed 

the legislative method as against the diplomatic 

procedure of formulating treaties. j 
Part XIII. of the treaty imposes no obligation 

on the members to adopt legislation in accordance 

with draft conventions or recommendations, but 
merely the obligation to present them for considera- 
tion by the appropriate and competent authority. 

When a convention has been ratified by two or 
more members it becomes an international treaty 
between the members s0 ratifying and remains in 
foree for ten years. ‘ 

The following..conventions and recommendations 
have been adopted at the nine sessions of the con- 
ference held annually since 1919; two sessions 
having been held in 19265 ~_ 

Conventions concerning: Limiting the hours of 
work ip industrial’ undertakings to eight in the 
day and forty-eight in the week; unemployments 
the employment of’ women “beforg and. after 
childbirth; and the employment of women at 
night; the minimum age for admission of chil: 
dren to industrial employment and at sea; the 
hight work of young persens employed in in- 
dustry; unemployment indemnity in case of loss 
or foundering ef the ship; ome eyment for sea= 
men; the age of admission of children to employ- 
ment in agriculture; the rights of association and 
combination of agricultural workers; workmen's 
compensation in agriculture; the use of white 
lead in painting; the application of the weekly 
rest. in industrial undertakings; the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young 

ersons employed at sea; equality of treatment 
or national and foreign workers as regards work- 
men's compensation for accidents; night work in 
bakeries; workmen's compensation for accidents; 
compensation for occupational diseases; simplifi- 
cation of inspection of emigrants on board ship; 
seamen’s articles of agreement; rights of re- 
patriation of seamen. 

Recommendations concerning: Unemployment; 
reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers; the 
prevention of anthrax; the protection of women 
and children against lead poisoning; the estab- 
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' lishment, of government health services; the 
application fot the Berne convention of 1906 on 
the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus 

fp manufacture of matches; the limitation 

of hours of work in the fishing industry; the 
limitation of hours of work in inland navigation: 
the unemployment insurance of seamen; the 
establishment of national seamen’s codes; night 
work of children and young persons in agriculture: 
night work of women ip agriculture; the social 
insurance in agriculture; the application of the 
weekly rest, in commercial establishments: the 
development of technigal agricultural education; 
the prevention of unemployment in icuiture; 
the protection; before and after childbirth, of 
Women wage earners in agriculture; living-in con- 
ditions of agricultural workers; ‘communication 
to the international Jabor office of statistical 
and other information regarding emigration, im- 
migration and the repatriation and transit. of 
emigrants; the general principles for the organiza- 
tion of sys, 8 of inspectidn to secure the eu- 
foreement of the laws and regulations for the 
rotection of the workers; the development of 
acilities for the utilization of workers’ spare 
time; equality of treatment for national and 
forelan workers as regards workmen's Compensa- 
ion for accidents; a minimum seale of workmen's 
compensation; jurisdiction ia disputes relatin 
to. workmen’s compensation; protection of emi- 
gtant women and girls on board ship; repatriation 
of masters and apprentices; inspection of con- 
ditions of work of seamen. 

An examination of these lists of conventions and 
recommendations “shows how extremely broad is 
the competence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, dealing as it does with questions af- 
Tecting practically al] classes of workers, industrial, 

ricultural, maritime, professional, and emigrants. 

The competeney has, of course, been questioned 

but has been upheld both by the conference and, in 

some instances, by reference to the Permanent 

Court of International Justice. A decision of the 

Court handed down in June, 1926, established the 

competency of the organization to include self- 

employers (home work, etc.), in the restrictions 

a limitations established by the draft conven- 
ons. 

The governing body consists of twenty-four 
persons, twelve of whom represent the governments, 
six the workers, and six the employers. Of the 
twelve government representatives, eight are nom- 
inated by the members of chief industrial import- 
ance, namely, Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India, Italy and Japan. The other 
four elected by the conference in 1925 are Argentina, 
Norway, Poland and Spain. : 

Employers’ representatives were elected from the 
following countries: Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia and South Africa. Workers’ 
Foprecen tative represent France, Great Britain, 
Canada, Germany, Netherlands and Sweden. 

The members of the governing body are elected 
for three years. The governing body meets at least 
four times each year. It directs the work of the 
International Labor Office and prepares for the 


annual conferences. : 

The International Labor Office is established at 
Geneva and is independent of the League Secretariat 
as respects policy and administration. 

“Phe office acts asa Seeretariat for the annual 
conference, preparing material for the use of the 
conference and following up the work of the eon- 
ference, endeavoring to secure the early censidera- 
tion by member states of the conventions and 
recommendations adopted at, et conferences. 

‘Phe office reported in July, 1926, that there had 
been 196 ratifications of draft conventions registered; 
three conditional ratifications; thirty-six instanees 
of approval by proper auithorities but ratification 
not yet registered; and 134° eases of ratification 
haying been recommended: 7 

It also acts as a bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of information bearing on the prob- 
lems of labor and industry: It edits and publishes 
several periodicals and numerous reports and studies 
dealing with problems of industry and employment 
of international interest. 

A new building to house the International Labor 
Office, and costing approximately. $600,000, has 
been constructed in Geneva. 

The International Labor Office has branches 
in London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Tokio and Wash- 
ington. he Washington branch is direeted by 
Leifur Magnusson, with offices at 701 Lenox Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. The World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 9, Mass., 


distribution of publications of the office. 


is the official agent in the United States for the ¥ 
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International Labor Organization. —_ 
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1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Kilow. Hrs.| Kilow. Ars.|\Kilow. Hrs. Kilow. Hrs.\Kilow. Ars.\ Kilow. ae ie 
560,16: .939| 1,169,101}| Nevada........ 795 39,' 
90,585) 39,956 130,541)| New Hampshire. 263,683 
22,470| _ 166,600} _ 189,070||New Jersey..... 1,506,155 — 
5,172,766] 1,043,047] 6,215,813]|New Mexico. .. .|: reek 4 
196,564 326,328 522,892||New York...... 4,4 10,266, 
159,740 847,170; 1,006,910}| North oat 42,294 
it) 102,100 102,100]| North Dakota. 39,050 
Q 349,803 349,803|/Ohio........... 4,387,499 
10,819 307,315 318,134)}Oklahoma...... 94,383 
488,147 172,643 660,790)/Oregon......... 729,859 
751,786) 2,293 754,079||Pennsylvania.. . 6,525,998 
198,456} 5,071,021} 5,269,477||Rhode Island. . 08,2 
66,865! 1,417,607| 1,484,472)|South Carolina... 881,536. 
671,399) 523,916] 1,195,315||South Dakota... 74,87. 
874,973 
1,268,058 
“s 357/07 
Maine..... ein eis a 
Maryland, ..... 801,568. 
Massachuse 1,623,007 
Michigan. ,642,8 
innesota. 10, 7: 1,542,251 
waonene fa 90,9 Rip 55, 
who sel 47,803 817,999 865,802 | ; 
; Montara. woes 1,253,899 8,730} 1,262,629 United States. 22,355,917) 43,514,389] 65,870,306 | ay 
Nebraska....... 29,100 337,166 366,266 % By 
ELECTRICAL SERVICE DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Supplied to The World Almanac by the Society for Electrical Development, Inc.) 
Central Stations and Municipal Plants. 1925, 1924, Movement. 
Ae rss aa ee Sea ae Ns ee Ne 
Investment in plant and equipment.......:..| $7,250,000,000 $6,600,000,000 9.8% 
Kilowatt-hours Ry ‘se ea sevesseeess| 65,870,000,000 59,0i3,590,000 11.6 
By central stations............ seeeeesesee| 64,100,000,000 57,347,590,000 11.8 
By municipal plants... ....1...ssssseeee--] 1,770,000,000 1;666,060,000 6 8% 
Number of customers...... jecsisierneieleaieeie.ejev’ 705, 15,300,000 9.1 
Total income......... TIDDIEEEIEIEEESE IS $1,485;000/000 | $1,350,000,000 10-09% 
Number of employees. wwe bteiseAtatee'e'e 400,000 350, 14.3 
Prime movers (total horsepower). -.. .. SE 31,500,000 28,250,000 | 11 9% 
Steam horsepower........ 20,658,000 18,750,000 4.8% 
Water wheel horsepower 10,710,000 307,500 15.0% 
Gas and oil horsepower. . 10,000 192,500 3.9% 
Generator capacity, horsepower. . 20,750,000 18,685,000 il 1% 
Coal consumption per kilowatt-hour, poun 20 9.1% 
Load factor—annual average, per cent.. Be 1.0% 
Consumption per capita, mee =, 90 5 6; tg ee 
escent er customer. ...... Pion i q 0% 
Beaigences sols Ba ta | 13,500,000 | 12,250,600 | 102% 


; apanying 
‘capacity’ of water wheels installed in plants of 100 


_ of 1,138,941 horsepower, or about 11.5 per cent. over 9, 5.259, unioos Manufacturing and nee 


a ) 
ows that the total] i eent., was in public utility power plants, and 

i 66, 6408 horsepower, or ‘15 | pe cent., in manufacturing — 

horsepower or more in the United States in Janu- i 


ary, 1926, was 11,176,596 horsepower, an increase | Pots Wet the United States; Public. utility and q 


plants—number, 8;  horsepow 
, aneous: Plan 


the total of 10,037,655 horsepower in March, 1925. ‘hy 677: horsepower, 1,916,624... Grand total: Pla 
Of this increase 972,640 horsepower, or about 85 3) 355; horsepower, 1, sunt ; 


Public Utili Mfg. and 
and Munie. Mise 


6} 11,01 
88}' 296,630) 
9} 10,062) 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCED BY PUBLIC UTILITY, PLANTS IN 1925. vy 
(By the United States Geological Survey.) ? ; 


} State. Water Pow.{ Fuei Pow. |Total Pow.| State. | Water Pow.| Fuel Pow. |Total Pow. ; 


; | 957,059 | 
311,246 


3,396, q 
2482, 013, 378 
9,813,334, 390 - 2,320, 168 ce 343, 627, 875 


e figures f cits, ania cover not only fac- | ing industries.” 
tortes but also “hand and neighborhood and il gold basis. : 
; 8,975, 496 | C 5758 1, 1208 06,926. i Ba 

12, ere 330; "874 0,444,9 $3, oo;ocr ato i” 793, 902, a 

18,428,269, 706 ‘ 1 368.08 reaeaae 20, 672,05 
59, 790,979,937 4, 088 46, 7434" 
44,466,593,771 705 533, 33,400, 
3S aot '055,3 


Lai 11,609" 207, 738 34,703,697, 749 60 $55,998 


; Wase Wace ia 9 Value of “}] reer ie Wa e 3 in “aa of 
Earners. eae -{| Products. TATE. rners.| ~ Products. 


Dollars. 5 Dolla 17s. 

ie 205.227 -841,728,687| |Nevada.. ...) 4,666 "22,242' 524 
12,635,070 amp. 3 333/124°503 
37,770,294] . 3, F AG 1729 
2||New York. .}1,150,9 

No Caroliaal "173" 687 
27,368,652, 128.9. No. Dakota. a5 9 
14,795,722| Ohio 699.1 979,659,889 

°088,705 

5| 81,768,700 

87,428,909 095,057} 1,434'962,601 
2,794,612'564||R. E. Ea baw 152'499'859 
2'031,674,993| |So. na} 96,802] 64,753,457 
94,206,2 690,032,396 46 7 
65,006, 299 

647,889 
58) 030,577 
54,36 


678,543,200 
ery 1510, 169 
1 +720, oes 349 
12,501,584| "110:631 1859 


8,778,156 Eee ane 73h 60,555,998,200 


op bg. 
| 31,267 


WAGE EARNERS IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES IN 1920. 
‘ (Includes manufactures and all geatul occupations.) i 


AEG. City j Male. | Female. | Total. a VR Male. | Female.| Totai. 
. Number . N umber | Number . Number .| Number . ag 
: DELO ON ied on == 92,082 rae 108,103} | New Bedford, Mes: 39,796] 20,773] 60,569 
A tae Ly ARR re 37,822 4,500} 52,322!|New Haven, Conn. 61,037 18,955 $3.99 
pac Ga. ie cise... 66,2703]. 32/250] _98,952||New Orleans, La...... 128,422 aus b 3. 
Baltimor 245, 5 *gahe 
Birmingham, Ala ; 
Boston, Mass:........ i 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 2 1383 
Cleveland, Ohie....... 273,715 ¥3,581) 347,246 
Columbus, Ohie..,... £26 25,479] 106,205} | Pater 
Dallas, Mle Secseeeaieae 55,719 21,772 77,491} | Phil, 33 
Dayton, Ohio, ........ 53,529 15,030 68,559 ye es Pa, 
Deaver, Col........+.}- 90,084} 29,006} 449,090}| Portland, Ore......... 92,102} 28,506; 126,668 
Des Moines, Towa..... 41,301 15,350} *56,651 Providence, Be Te Seah : 33,430) 109,305 
Detroit, Mich. ..:.... 381,300 83,814) 465,114}|Richmond, Va........ 3,184) 26,641 79,825 
Fall River, @SS...... 36,004 20,404 56,498 Rochester, SNES incase 37,641} 184,104 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 40,018] 10,703} 50,715] |St. Louis, Mo......-. 99;791| 3727450 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 43,985 15,071 59,056}/St. Paul, Minn. i 28,118] 106,820 

_ Hartford, Conn....... 46,347 17,599 63,946) |San” Antonio, Tex. if 69,547 
Houston, Tex......... 48,749 17,181{ 68,930||San Francisco, Cal. 60,982} 265,666 
Indiana} jolis, ad: 110,137 36,221! 146,358}!Scranton, Pa......... “54.787 
Jersey City, Meare. , 97,738 29,895) 127,633}|Seattle, Wash........ 33,176} 153,776 

\ Kansas City, Mo..... 116,858 40,322) 157,180 Springtield, Mass..... 17,361 60,255 

Los Angeles, Cal... ... 197,700} 68,400] | 266,100||Syracuse, N. Y....... 18,759) 77,305 
Louisville, Ky. ...-... 78,06 34,186) 112,253]|'Toledo, ORO ws bass 23,283] 110,129 1 
Lowell, Mass......... 35,771| 18,248] 54,019]|Trenton, N. d........ 1,83: ; 
Memphis, Tenn....... 56,428] 24,143] 80,571|| Washington, D. c.. 92/62 oseteee j 
Milwaukee, Wis. -| 153,419 51,344] 204,763]|Wilmington, Del. , 8,552 11,767) 50; ~ 
Minneapolis, Minn, -| 127,549] 46,740 174, 2891| Worcester, Mass......|° 57, re 21,008} 78893 
Nashville, Tenn..... vb 573325! 17:28! 58, 254t'Y oungstown, aio. vol. 46,61 "8,652! seoes ‘ 4 


; oui ah ? CMS Se 
Shs : SE fo Res NAT NW eT serie A ee 


Hii Wag! es ‘een Peee ee 
hae PEIN WY if e Wages. aterials.| Pro ucts. anu- 
‘ INDUSTRY. : Estab-| Earners | — f | facture.. 
ec es ( (Average i ES UAAERNLSRSRY Vie Cyrene 
; i ts .|Number).| . Expressed in Thousands of Dollars. 
SRR aE Lee RIS EE CSS TEN ee 


_. All industries...... : 8,778, Lbs oe 009,298 |34,705,698 |60,555,998|25,850,300 33 109 228 


43,653,283| 18,332 
7,023,685 a ,067,718|14,358,935 |24,216,515 
At ie and kindred ‘ 682,137 "796, 571| 6,890,846] 9,524,051) 2,533,205 


products. 6,122/933| 8,267,132] 2) 
"722| 10,252,633 |12'748'348| 2) 
67,403] | -536;436| 303,345] 3,907,186 4:977,760| 1, 


2 Textiles aed their ; | 26,797} 1,719,434} 1,748,069) 5,408,424) 9,487, 184 
products, : 1,510,867| 1,473,219] 3,804/503| 6,963,886 
1,612,060] 1,482,879] 5,388,229| 9,226,646 

1,506,197} 675,902] 2,014,099| 3,445,481 


1,324,588] 4,152,918] 6, eet 841 

‘their products, 2) 140, 344| 3,456,390 
: not including ma- ‘ 3/4 23, 678 5}889/523 
chinery. : 618,349} '421;988] 1/315,810} 2,137,628 


4|Lumber and allied 2h 931,748} 962,542) 1,666,188] 3,633,034 
, products. i 670,421) 1,197,465 
: 859,832| 1,368,172 

865,009] 446,777] 765,573 


3|Iron and steel and 


5|Leather and its \ 344,545} 388,630 1 083,345 
manufactures. 280,071 314,412] . 934398 
349,362] 363,453 1, 713,806 
{1 307,060}  169;358| 753135 351,460 
6|Rubber products. $ | 137,868] 182,084] . 501,163 457,355 


| \ : ‘ 44, 163,035 137,959 
7|Paper and printing. 1,543,059 2,226,926 


1,331,825 iMa87 1,817,422 
1,306,717 1,705,867| 2,345,9 
580,715 875,331} 2,044, 582 
i 


8|Chemicals and allied 384,493 ed 407 06,866 2, 026,459} 2,738,. 519 
products. 2 314,231 3,111,425 1594, 777 1,483,352 ee 
460,641 3,903,873 90,949 2 187,076 2,424,938 

349,154] - 1,485,074 | 2,685,423] 1,200,349] 1,955,822 — 


9|Stone, clay, and 347,619 B46 559,697 4 978,874 
+ glass products. p 


1,579,340 
335,824| 206,084] 2401817] 618 377,883] 1/493;976 


10 Metals and metal , 296,911 394,024 1,767,072. * 866,959 
products, other 7,801 212,354 *885,840 
than iron and B 304,195 1, 737, 024 
steel. 9,708 238,246 153, 1956! 963, 794 364, 136 
11 eee, manufac- ‘ 146,837| 120,462] 515,865] 1,044, 528,327 
ures. 


7 E 
178, 872 77,856| 207,134| 490,165] 283,031 138,556 


907,707) 1, a0, 743| 1,891,524) 4,727,818] 2,836,294] 2,300,443 | 
12,395| 662,277 "832;781| 1,361,163| 3,235.0 1/873,912 Fs 
14,821' 998,484] 1,240,487] 1,973,455] 4, £8 671| 2,795,216] 2,060,325 
618,737 412,406] 662,967| 1,582,409] $19,442] 1,266,608 


123, eee 282,531) 158,931 90,229 
94,988 | : 


137/460] 3: : “91,040 
30°855| 49/324] 119'680| 70,365) «57,526 


48,768 

606,328} 263,939] 3,394,505]: 5,333,480] 1,938,975] 1,624,468. 
405,77: 591, 1,803,011] 3,018, Ae } 215, 144 ts 
6.768} 858/582] 1,259,015] 3,200,603| 5,627.2 426,662) 1,453,804 
7,818} 312,562] 230,615} 639,793) 1,137, 433 or 630} 602,459 _ 


631,359) 1,520,003] 888,784] 806,435 d 


12|Machinery (not in- 
; cluding transpor- 
! tation equipment). 


a 
13 | Musical instrtiments d 
and phonographs. 1921 


14|Transportation equip-} 1923 
ment, air, land, and ie 1 
water.» 919 

191d 


cee 
re) 
oi 
o 
oe 


Railroad repair shops,] 1923 523,430] 772,968 
15 r ‘if '1921 2,326}. 418,285] 671,956 506,571 1,267, 7,342 iy 
; 2,368) 515,709} 726,691) 547,829) 1, 354,446 644,875, 
\ 2,011] 365,902] 253,150} 261,438 552,618 478,893 


334,070} 795,726) 1,686,718 578,492 
267,822 1,301,812 pel 

14/249 312,244 1,665,799} 822,397} 623,633. 

11,$71' 215,647! 119,576! 349, ‘O41 663,874 314,833! 363,405 | 


ENERGY RESOURCES OF THE WORLD. | 


271,815 


16 | Miscellaneous in- 
dustries. 


(Figures mean millions of horsepower years.) ‘ ines 
Country. Coal jvetr'le’in) Water COUuNntrRY. .| Coal |Petr'le’m) Water “ 
United States......... 500,000] 400 28 Australasia Piset ats ¢,..| 19,000] (2?) 4 Nes 
hin: Apr ch! 0,000 60 AY ie WPRAMASSNE Hy 3 cb, 9. ana eee aaa ,000. 280 16 
teleleie wt anraninn 200 2 VY | Poland and. Czecho- 
ecdaes ft 40,000) °° 40 20 LOW REIS 5 i5!5 cae teres 14,000 a oF 


(2) TD Windia. csc eee e renee 11,000 


eee 3 VE 


ries with products valued at 
; ,000,000,000 or cver 
vehicles (not including packers Oe 
steel works and roll! 
and meat 


b & 
Swe WOR tn oo oo 


PRIS OO 
DONG OG 


THORWONANDRIGH 


dicts 


3 whee products. 
our-mil} and Coa products 
fotor vehicle bodies and parts. . 
"Hon and steel, blast furnaces. . Pas 
oots and BROgs, pears than rubber Lect ilelsPaaiets : 
Indus with products valued at 
7 $500, 7000, 000 to $1,000,000,000 
utter, cheese, condensed and evaporated milk 
Henit goo and wood pulp 


TOMAS RSONNOMmwIOm 17) 


tet pet 
Fh fea bat fa ft bt ht 


: Sik Reaiiedbtises. 
o Saar refining, cane. 


Chemicala soon. shields awe 
Cars, steam and elec. rail., not built in rail. rep. shops 
Coke, not including gas-house CORED signi A Reese 
Canning and preserving fruits and vegetables. etc. 
Brass, toch i copper and other non-ferrous alloys... 

‘ _ Industries with products RSs at 
sf $100,000,000 to $500,000,00' 

eather, tanned, curried and finished... .........:. 
Food preparations Coes wicitrom le vob arbimlettohs wae ate stunt 
‘Gas, manufactured, illuminating and heating... .... 
Struct. and ornament. iron work, not in rolling milk. 
Paints and varnishes : 
' Confectionery . 

saoole soot 
a Dyeing and extiles 
aeiee Modis (other Sein pottery). : 
at Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding..... 2... Dei ake 
aed Bnd. $9CO BOOS. 3)... 6. s biscre win 0.0 ol sinie ot oars 


--Sinelting and refining, copper. . . 


oars and water wheels........... Adib ove phvalglaryrs 
Boxes. =e. DANE, aie OS SRR PRS TS oe . 


zi py cream Bsn clave teldicigte ok coveig lore: ara tanntectiai ie Minis nikaehaln 
RPMI = |. 7 peste seca «SA Bont cane ob 
Patent medicines and compounds... 
IQUOEACES |. sola a ep ve cuue 
anerune and refining, lead... . 
Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed 
‘Febscoo chewing, smoking, sn 
oun ft fitting, steam and hot water he: 
Hardware ie es {nid ip Filta ropa ehaeihetta 
como’ ee, Fat made in railr repair shops..... 
Ship and boa ae ane. Weed cl. nts Oba ‘ 
ares ‘and i ee ag other than tag  wiate’pets itr ated 


Vy 


Plumbers’ Side not inl. tron pipe, marble, pore, warel 
Tooke and ee Pee se Sheba 2 Acphpasa bt gh Ka Me ace 


ie os 


04! 
iStoves aha appliances, gas and oil. ; ; 28 
Musical instruments, PIANO: hc eoseeeec cone ssuhs 160 


+ 


Akron, Ohio. ..... 
.. ~' Albany, N.Y. 


< Atlanta, Ga 
Y Peateabre, Mda.. 
Birmingham, Ala. s--+| 10,863 17, 264 505} 19,89: 16, 595 
Boston, ANP ase is kes al tantctiya ce | 88,759 ¢ 96,401|/105,050|- 284,802 
Bridgeport, Conn... ...... A2) 42,862 16,929] 51,812] 37,882] 85,126 
Ul; IN. Ys isd ce oc oat 54,416] 75,899 34,818| 95,702] 96,573| 247,516 


Camden, N. Jo... ...+40 555 


40,906 12,978| 53,630] 33,413| 71,824 


: Chicag Op MT ose BS cre Chaser btait 403,942 507, 754/571, 725] 1, pant 498 

; Cincinnati, PONTO N sats eet o> 69,680) € 3 115 68,650| 78,76 0,86 
Cleveland, ORIOS csc aks a f 1 67, 351 ott: 206 205; 388 
Columbus, Ohio... FOR ee 17,23: 11,177 30/979 37,2 36. j 
Dallas, SHON Ase Le ve ola stan 7,913) 8,143] 8, "464| 7,963} 9,420 31 '065] © oes My 
Dayton, IOBI0 57. eile. ade si: | 31,131 14,076) 39,680} 41,779) 71,071) 174,991). 
Denver, Col..... a 16,635 7,942] 19/349 46/982) 125,411 
Des Moines, low 3,260 7,559 23/747| 59,831 


Detroit, Mich. . 
Fall River, Mass. 


Fort Worth, Tex..... 
: Grand Rapids, Mich, ; 
b Hartford, Conn..... Ms 


ee 245,434 


, 10: 
400,348] 1,234,520) Ae 
16,131 30,514 64,663) 163,246) 17: 


Houston, Tex............. 5.8 y 
Indianapolis, Ind. 139,700] 398,667 
Jersey City, N. J. ...6. ies 164,528] 374,183]— 


Kansas City, Kean. ste biaiehaieess 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Los Angeles, oat FOROS RT 
Louisville, Ky.. wee 


Lowell Mass. . 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


42145] 105,223) 204,566 
28,266] 56,049] 137,802 
10,83 


Minneapolis, Minn ij 

Nashville, Tonn........ sive 10,735] | 33,276 

New Bedford, ee Pee 16,558}. 40,012) 41,190 65,575} 210,773, 
New Haven, Conn.. aaa. 14/462 saxh 30,648) 57,752| 125,456 
New Orleans, La.......... 8,538 614 69,814] 182;799 
New York, N. Y......0065 357; 498 808 §22 ssi. 136 2, 292) 832)5, 260; 708}: 
Newark, N.J......2sss00. 36,647|104,322| 89,465] 210,601| 577,609 
Oakland, Gals Ae Cas sa 5,966} 31,579] 21, 096 28,522) 134,756] - 
Omaha, Neb. . Teiee eae 5. 66,438] 452/237 


78,429] 216.659 


Paterson, N. J : 
38| 784,50()| 1,996,481 


Philadephia, P. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . 46,694! 614,727 

Portland, Ore....... aie ofr" 

Providence, R. I...... oof elon 

Reading, Pa..... ates ee 

Richmond, Va........ in LSB ¢ 62,491 

Rochester, N. Y........ iii) 44/113] 63)792 '140,697) 351, 1416 

St. Louis) MO.. i. soe eve 85,058 ek 919}113,253 360,480] 871,700] 914,277 
St. Paul, Minn....... CIID) 19/483] 22'649| 22/841 68,682) 149,638) 150,255 — 
Salt Lake, Utah. .....).122 4,931] 6,362 iniees 16,663] 33,357) 47,572 
San Francisco, Cee ge abies 31,758| 48,550 38 4 162,300] 417,321] 416,318 
Scranton, Pa.. side alevie| 12,559) 14,467 rey 093} 6,04 13; 537 28'722| 54;630| 64,169. hi 
Seattle, Wash............. 12,429} 40,843 25,323] 64,475) 274,431 

Springfield, Mass. .” ..| 14,2 247 754 429 


Syracuse, N. Y 31, 631 
Toledo, Ohio. 55,837 


Trenton, N. J a 24! 11,134] 27,858) 30,913] ( 54,822| 122,478 
Washington, D.C...... ne 6,069 13,189) 14,796 68,827 


ington, Del...... 2.22.) 15, 993] 8,674| 20,847) 19,041 121,040 
Woreanen 4 BNE BES A hi os a bjate A 17633 44,440 47,263 208,706 


OLSEN HY Us 2a coe sheltered o prere (0) 6, i 140,017 
G orrctby Onion: tee 12'349| 387319! 35,202! ' 241,458 
CHILD ees IN CHIEF UNITED STATES CITIES IN 1920. 
(All the figures relate to children 10 to 15 years of age.) 
City. © Total. |InOccu) City. Total, ;ImOccu City. Total. )InOccu 


New York, con. No. 


Jersey City..... 3: Man. boro....} 212,720 
KansasClty, ne Queens boro 51,53 
Richm’d bor 
Bic aavejei wise 0) |Newark, N. J. 
Paterson... 
iptbiele ate 7 
Minneapolls....} 32,259) 1,010)|Pittsburgh...... 
New Bedford 33]|Richmond...... 
‘ ; 2||New Haven. , 1,552||Rochester...... 
- A 80,126 1] |New Orleans. ... 43,985 St. Louis..-.... 


13,832] 1,162] Bronx boro...} 80,0 Elo eet ts 
27,452' 2,362 Brooke boro! 223,311 12, 994 Washington. ,.. 


26 .3/12)659,082| 33.1 
2.6 5,169) 2.5 
30.8/10,628,731| 27.8 
i 7.4! 2,637,420] 6. ? 
i T Sr icc ore ae ..| 4,242:979| 10:2} 33614670] 9. 
Public service (not 
‘ _ else. classified) . 770,460} 1.9) 459,291] 1.2 
- Profes’ Bal Service. 2,143,889] 5.2] 1,693,361| 4.4 
Dom., pi 89 8.2] 3,772,559} 9.9 
Clerical oop ns 3,126, 541) 7.5] 1,737,053] 4.6 
i MA LE 
All oceupat’ns. .|33,064,737]100.0/30,091, 564/100.0 


a 


_ Extract. minerals. 1,087/359 


} 


59/23/318,183 a 
07|17,392° 099/34.7 


eg 431/42,289,969)33,064, 7376 
3 335" 277137, ,027,558(30, 


~- 1920. 


; ‘Sax AND GEN- Pet. Pot. 

- BRAL Division Dis- 

OF OccUPATIONS.| Number. arr Number. — 
0! 

: z Sar : be a la 


Bor! SUXES. : 
38, 167,336} 100. 0. 


qe 


<——T eyeree 


¢., forest., ani- 
Aatle. ‘hu: sbandry. 9,869,030 


‘Total 
alc Population. ag ss 


Years be als 
| Number. |7 
pone 
: 18/29, 703, 440/23, 753,836/61. 
3 ge cH 124,352,659] 19,312,651|60. 
* 25,518, 18, 735, 980 14, 744,942)57. 
6 


0,189|40,449,346 8, 549,517 
44.999. 19134, 489 712} 8, 975, oie is: 


: 
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‘ PERSONS 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN 
¥s AND si, ale OF OCCUPATIONS. 


29. La 10,851, peu Fats J 
33. 9| 8,808,161] 29: 3 


Manuf. mech. ind. 4. 888,183 


ee Female | Total |Pct.|) 


h cs ' WAGE EARNERS, 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 


cae At 


[NCR coo 
TPO NWO 


3 
8 
5) 
ae 
SSSR SIC SO EE 


1890": 642, 157110 


GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, BY SEX 


sex AND GEN- 
ER. 


AL Division 
QF QOCCUPATIONS.}| Number. 
| 2,530,795} 8.4 
ESF ae es 3,146,582} 10.5 
3 : a 445,733; 1.5 
asia. nal service.| 1,12 é 959,470] 3.2 
ae ee . STV. if h 241,338) 4.1 
lerical oc’p’t’ns.| 11700425 1,143, 828} 3.8 
FEMALE. 
All oceupat'ns. .}- 8,549,511 8,075,772)100.0 
Agri¢., forest., ani- ; 
mal. husbandry. 1,084,128 1,807,501} 22.4 
Extract. minerals. 64}... TOSer. Foe 
Manuf. mech. ea 1, 930,341 1,820,570} 22.5 
| Transportation. . "213,054 62 1.3 
AVARG Soe oot 667,792 468,088} 5.8 
Public service (not; } 
else. classified) . 21,79 oO. 13,558] 0.2 
Profes’nal service. 733,891} 9.4 
Dom., pers. serv. 2,531,221! 31.3 
Clerical oc'p't'ns. 1,426,116 593,224 7.3 


BY STATES, 1920. 


Male ) Female ) ‘Total jPct. Pet. 
STATE. Wage Wage of SPATE. Wage Wage Wage of 
a Bashers. Earners. |Pop. Earners. | Earners. | Karners. Pop. 
i Numober,| Number.| Number. Number. Number. | Number. 
Alabama... ...... 684,348] 223,868 908,216 ae 7||New Jersey. - }1,014,663) 295,990]1, Pe 655) 41.5 
Arizona........ ‘.| 142,193] 18, 130,579/39.1]!New Mexico . 941 2°031'33.9 
Arkansas........ 518,754] 115, 634, 6.2}|New York, . I 367; 909} 1, 135, 295/4,. 508" 204 3 & 
California,...... 1,226,113] 286,647]1,512,760. 44 4 .1]|North Carolina. || 693;1 55] 202 12,697 ‘895, 852 a}: 0 
Colorado. ....... 303,870] 62, 3 3 39.0 Rent Dakota: . 178,754| 28,328 13144 2.0 
AD 7 WERMOS Soe ee oo ee 4 ouoae 409, 970/2, 301, balae 40.0 
122 9 Oe isheris Ka sera 586,834| 94, 3133. § 
1 9 WROD ann SS 267,791) 54,4 $30'988 41. 
g||Rennayivania -\-‘}2,740,127 686,232|3,426 350/89 3 
Q|| Rhode Island. . 194,438] 80,5 75, rr] 
6}|South Canon. 468,601} 205,656 Sieant 40.6 
-5||/South Dakota. ..} 186,885] 29,686] 2%6,571134.0 
-1}|Tennessee,..,...| 677,988] 152,108] 830,006/35. & 
nk | PROEAR ew nteg | tiucte 1,415,180] 303/843 dy f12. ert 36.9 
3 BoM al. esesety 127,418] 21,783 1133.2 
2|| Vermont, 111,585| 26,899 13s 484 ay 
gil da 677,366] 156, »210] 833,576/36. 1 
aine 245,013) ; 309,858}40.3 92/900 578,667|42 .7 
Maryland nigteegoitay 466,257| 137,221] 603,478)41.6 57,439] 491,116|33.6 
_ Massachusetts... ./1,225,163} 503,15511,728,318|44 .9 182,365} 995,549/37.8 
ishigan....... »228,631 3831 1,474,014140.2 1 9,402. 1,536)41 ..9. 
os bae446| lodoeet rar atolae slic inental U. S.|33,064,737|8,549,511 
SSISSIDDI..... . 4 " 721, .3}|Continenta! 737 49,511 /41,614,248/39.4 
issouri... 172! ,072,545) 244°61511,317,160|38.7 Boat sla Nahe Sh i Sea Aad 
Montana,....... 185,905} 28,278) 214,183/39.0||Alaska.....2.... 24,712 2,085} _ 26,797/61. 2. 
Nevada ta. “ap ard|  “aiasal “ar Saglae: S| Bay ites aseae) be 43| Lysesiae 8 
eee. 2 1334 ‘ orto Rico... ... 18,928)45 , 
New Ww Hampshite.. 148,525, 49,302! 192,827148 5 . - 


Oot the 41,614,248 persons engaged in gainful 
occupations, 20, 521,997 were native whites of native 
Parentage; 8,347,466 were native whites of foreign 
or mixed parentage; 7,746,460 were foreign-born 
whites; 4,824,151 were negroes; 63,326 were Indians; 

45,614, Chinese; 57,908, Japanese. 
ot wage earners in 1920 16 years of age and over 


in manufactures, 7,202,529 were males and, 1, 772, = 
924 Bit females. 

f the 8,549,511 females ten years of age and 
over engaged in 1920 in gainful occupations, 3,733,329 . 
were native whites of native Parentage; 2, 110: 454 
were native whites of foreign or mixed parentage; 


ae ie 463 were foreign-born’ whites; 1 71 289, — 


~ 


eda bas! |S 
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INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Pensions for superannuated wage earners and 
other employees of industry are becoming an, ever 
more important feature of industrial relations 
policy. .A survey made by the National] Industrial 
Conference Board of industrial pension plans 


shows 248 such. plans of a formal type in effect at. 


the close of 1924, besides 148 informal retirement 
plans operated on an individual merit basis. 

The 248 formal pension plans are conducted by 
245 companies, 215 of which report a total of 2,815,- 
512 employees, one-third of whom are women and 

ris. ga Ea four-fifths of these plans 
have been established in the last 15 years. 

Practically all the major industries are repre- 
sented in the totai, railroads and other public 
utility corporations constituting two of the principal 


groups, 
164, or two-thirds of the 245 companies operating 


formal msion plans in 1924 had on their rulls 
pa aed ensioners, one in twenty of whom were 
‘omen. 


The amount paid out during the year in allow- 
ances to these retired employees was $18,192,250, 
or an average of about $506. If these figures are 


supplemented with an estimate for the 79 companies 
not reportny, their pension expenditures and for 
the 148 firms Onara une informal plans, the total 
outlay. for superannuation allowances in 1924 will 
exceed $30, ,000. This total is mounting rapidly 
from year to year. 

The tendency among employers seems to favor 
the formal over the informal plan, although the 
latter is preferred by some for its greater elasticity. 
Among formal plans, those which are wholly dis- 
cretionary, leavin Oo the employer the decision 
in each applicant’s case, are for the same reason 
preferred by many employers to those plans which 
embody features in any degree contractual. 

From the standpoint of the employees, however, 
the advantage seems to-lie with the contractual 
or limited-contractual types. The great majority 
of pension plans, namely 172, are still. of the dis- 
cretionary type, although recent developments 
indicate a strong drift toward more or less con- 
tractual forms. ‘ 

While only 28 of the 248 plans call for contribu- 
tions by employees to the pension funds, a tendency 
toward contributory pension systems is evident. 


CHILDREN, 10 TO 15 YEARS OF AGE, IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, 1920, BY SEX. 
; {All the figures relate to children 10 to 15 years of age.) 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 
State. tomes State. |—_—_—__—_.-—__—_ 
Total. jIaOccu| Total. jInOccu : Total. |InOccu| Total. |InOccu 
Alabama....... 175,571| 53,844) 173,966] 30,553) |Nevada........ 3,444 136 3,271 
Arizon$.°).,..5.. 19,318} 1,810} 18,960 901| |New Hampshire, 22,825} 1,002} 22,866 524 
Arkansas....... 130,853} 32,092} 128,740] 16,048! |New Jersey..... 170,747) 14,196] 170,488] 11,828 
Califorma. .. 153,301] 7,229} 151,019] 1,828)|New Mexico... . 24,082} 1,729} 23,950 466 ° 
Colorado. . 52,681} 3,615| 52,109 943 
Connecticu 71,722| 6,488} 71,545| 5,071)|New York...... 532,342| 29,382] 527,292] 20,464 
Delaware 12,008 952 11,80 454|| North Carolina.| 188,538} 40,945] 184,946) 21,217 
Dist, of Co 17,149} 1,272 18,801 599| North Dakota. . 44,613 21 3,270 601 
Florida. . 61,924} 7,924) 61,928 940: (oc as 300,942} 15,220} 295,799) 2,889 
Georgia. 215,008} 58,761 12,227} 30,173! a0 ed 
Idaho. 27,823! 1,421; 26,818 187 Fert 
linois 351,552] 23,870} 347,578} 13,063] | Rhode Island... 31,346 476 2,293 09) 
Indiana. 163,834} 12,42 160,145} 4,483 |South Carolina..} 130,337] 37,411] 129,867] 26,109 
Iowa. . 136,380} 7,481} 133,837] 1,640 |South Dakota... 39,830} 2,138) 38,597 41 
Kansas. 1417} 6,224) 105,289) 1,046 
Kentucky 161,285] 22,550} 157,123} 4,204 |Tennessee. ..... 164,155} 30,670] 159,393] 9,167 
peers 128,369] 21,928} 129,683] 10,346||Texas..........] 324,739 ,031! 317,847) 26,341 
Maine......... 1,486} 1,853) 41,343 TOA VOCARIS se. h iat aie 30, ¥126] 30,111 235 
Maryland...... 2,847} 8,255) 81,699]. 4,045||Vermont....... 19,638 935 18,941 342 
Massachusetts 197,205| 19,714| 196,821} 14,009]|Virginia........ 7,364) 19,931] 154,551) 5,562 
| Washington 69,714 183 68,93 814 
Michigan....... 194,494) 9,891] 189,719; 3,263) West Virginia... 96,362 979 4,937) - 1,452 
inneso’ ,111} 6,528] 137,417] 1,743 {Wisconsin By ae 155,746] 10,982| 152,722 702 
Beesetpt Shes, 139,770] 44,711} 136,012} 25,643 | Wyouing. Bese 10,509 513; 9,878 95 
Missouri....... 9,657} 16,89: 196,025} 5,694 =—_——_———_— TRE RESTN TS 
Montana....... »450] 1,165 9,59 237 | United States.|/6,294,985|714,248 6,207,597 |346,610 
Nebraska 78,981° 4,366' — 76,93: 920 


DAYLICHT SAVING TIME IN EFFECT IN 1926. 


Daylight saving laws like those of Massachusetts 
present no interference with Federal rights and 
raise no questions over which Federal courts have 
jurisdiction, the U. 8. Supreme Court ruled in 
October, 1926, in g a@ case appealed by 
the Massachusetts State Grange, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, and Enginemen and others. 

Daylight Saving Time was observed from the 
last Sunday in April (the 25th) to the last Sunday 
in September (the 26th), during 1926 by State 

law in the entire States of Massachusetts and 
Lares spear am pas ge eh toad Sunday, April 
and en unday, Sept. 25. 

It was observed by municipal ordinances in the 
entire New York Metropolitan District. 

In the State of New York it was observed by 
these cities: Albany, Amsterdam, Beacon, Buffalo, 
Coh Fulton, Glen Cove, Glens Falls, Glovers- 
ville, Hudson, Johnstown, Kingston, Lackawanna, 
Little Falls, Lockport, Long Beach, Mechanic- 
ville, Middletown, Mount Vernon, Newburgh, 
New Rochelle, New York, North Tonawanda, 
Oneida, Port Jervis, Poughkeepsie, Rensselaer, 
Rome, Saratoga Springs, Schenectady, Syracuse, 
Tonawanda, Troy, Utica, Watervliet, White Plains 
and Yonkers and 95 incorporated villages (21 cities 
retaining standard time). 

The Connecticut Legislature passed a law marine 
it an offense to show other than Eastern Standai 
Time on clocks publicly displayed, but Daylight 
Saving was observed by all banks, offices, stores 
and factories in Bridgeport, Hartford, Meriden, 
Middletown, New Britain, New Haven, New 
London, Stamford, Waterbury and Willimantic 
and 18 other towns. . 

In New Jersey by municipal ordinance it was 
observed in 88 cities and towns, 


earns any but standard time is liable to a fine 
tv) \ 

In Maine it was observed in! Bar Harbor and 
Portland. 

In Vermont it was observed by mutual consent 
in Bennington. 

In Pennsylvania it was observed in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Bristol, Corry and McKeesport. The 
Legislature passed a bill to prohibit the public 
display of any other than Eastern Standard Time, 
but this was vetoed by Gov. Finchot, 

In Delaware it was observed in Wilmington; 
in West. Virginia. in Wheeling; in Kentucky: in 
Covington and Newport. 

In Ohio it was observed in Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Hamilton ana Springfield. However, the follow- 
ing Ohio cities observed Eastern Standard Time 
throughout the year although the State is in the 
Central Standard Time district: Akron, Canton, 
eeaaee) Elyria, Lima, Marietta, Newark and 

andusky. 

In Michigan. it was observed in Grand Rapids 
and 12 other towns, but the following Michigan 
cities observed Eastern Standard Time throughout 
the year: Adrian, Alpena, Battle Creek, Bay City, 
Detroit, Flint, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing an 


naw. 
n Illinois it was observed in Chicago and: its 
suburbs. 

In. Indiana it was observed in Crown Point, 
East Chicago, Gary, Hammond >and Whiting. 

\In Wisconsin the banks. and grain exchange of 
Milwaukee by mutual consent observed Daylight 
Saving Time. A 

“Summer Time’: (Daylight Saving) has been in 
effect in Great Britain for several years, beginning 
with the third Sunday in April the 18th, in 1926), 
and ending the first Sunday in October (the 3d, 


In New Hampshire by State law any community !in 1926). 
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_DEATHS AN] DEATH RATES IN UNITED STATES } 
~ bs Per 
R.} Popula- | Deaths. mi 00 YEAR. “ee | Deaths. 1,000: 
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Cal... 6.9 °4.3} 2.6] 1.0} 2.0} 2.9] 2.9] 3.4l 9.5 9 810 .: 10.0|14.7 
Col. 8.3 1.4/0.8) 0.7} 3.2] 4.2} 3.7] 2.9) 4.11516] 6 4] 5.4 a2 
’ Conn 4:9 5.2} 1.8) £.0} 1.6} 1.8) 3:0) 4.21 6.71701 7.6} 751 5. 
Del. SAE) SSaey metre Seed Oe 2.3} 0.9} 1.8} 6.1} 5.2] 5.6) 5.4} 80 8 B.2ik1 9 
Pao oho dibes -ioibes cope o~ Weekes. 2 abecael 1.4) 1-9) 2.9) 4.2) 3.6] 4.4) 7.1] 8.7110 411631791 
Mite baat lenis Yate staat sila is 15 a 19 a1 42 $5 4 ae 8-8 10.1 be 
Tad... 0} 4.0] 3. A} 8-9} ¥.2) 0.8) 0-5] F.2) 1.7) 1.6) 1-5} 9.8] 9.6] 9.41°3'3] 3° 
“He feolaslas| £4 Fa ER Ea 48/89 Ba oa slag ogee sa edlaales 
Resthe cae bs.’ c2'L..2eaifecuat tc eavsfeee. | 2.7] 0.7) 6.5} 1.0} 4.2] 1.2 13 a} 9.6 8. 7% 3% f 
Me....| 4.2/4.9] 3.91°3.5 5-1),3.0) 2.2)-2-7) 1.3] 2/1) 2:2] 1.7} $a aiat 21a] 6° 6.6 1 
Md... 4.0} 5.1}-5:8} 5.3 3-3/ 3.0) 3.7) 1.7) 0.7} 2.0) 8.0} 5-7] 5.3] 6.2| 6/2] 7.6! 6:8] & 8 
Mass..| 6.5} 8.5} 8.2] 7.8 8.2} 8.1} 5.0} 2-5] 1.8) 3.2] 5.91 6.6| 6.61 5.4} 5 3 58 B32 5.4 
Mich. | 3.2} 3.8] 4.6| 3.6 7-4) 7.5) 2-5) ¥1) 3.5} 2.2] 3.7} 5°83] 3/81 8.3} 7.6] Zit 218! Bq 
inn. | 4.4} 4.21 6.1] 6.2 4.3) 4.3} 2.4] 1.4) 6.8} 1/8] 2.6} 3.2] 274] 4/8 $0 4.9156 33 
Miss ..}.... wietain'|- oat hemets ppantabdxca'baeed “Bere 0.6) 0.3) 6.6! 6.6] 1.6] 0:4 5.0} 4.2] 4°6 49 3 
Mo... | 2.4} 3.9} 5.21 3.7 3-2),2-8] 2.1} 1-1) 6.4) 1.0} 2.3} 2.9} 2.9] 8/0! 9'3l10.319°1| 9/4 
Mont. .}10°1/15:2/17.1|14 6 7.7 (24 QT .5) 1.9) 2.8} 3.3] 3-7] 4.1] 2741 6'6} 6.11 6.21 4°71 8 ¢ 
Res ST ecient hol padibe eats ah herr o hI ChE S 5} 1.1} 0.9 1.8) 1.5} 4.5! 5.1} 5°41 654] 65. 
N.H..| 4.6] 8.3/6.4) 6.21 4.3} 7.8] 5.5) 3.2/6] 1-8} 2:7] 5/2] 5 6| a2 7.4} 9.21.94] 5/4] 6.9 
N-J,--| 3-4) 5.7] 7.0} 5.3) 4:5) 6-6} 5.2} 275.15] 0°91 4.5] 3.3] 4/60] 2.01 73 &.5| 9.0} 9.6110.3 
N. ¥--| 5.7) 6.1} €.3) 5.9) 5.2} 8.2] 6.4/ 3.0] 2:0] 2.2] 1.5] 2'9| 4.3] 5.31 goa 9.0) 9.8} 8:4) 954 
N.C...) 2.4) 4.1) 2.7} 3.8] 2.3} 1.31.0.9| 075] 018} 110] 1:3} 1-0] 6.91 1 | 3.9 3.9} 4.1}-3-7] 9°4 
Ohio...) 4.8) 5.2/6.5) 4.3] 4.2] 6.3| 7.4) 4-0} 2.6] 4.2} 2.1]. 2.7] 2.3] 2:tlou4 8.2} '8.21 80} 8.4 
Cle Fee ecto. ch biscigtiln, che My oe 9-9} 0.8) 1.6] 2.6] 3.1] 1.8] 2.5] 6.3] 6.6} 5.81 6.216 2 
Fa_.--| 3.6) 3.9) 4.4] 3.8) 3.7/6 .0| 6.8] 3.27] 2:1] 1.2] 2:2} 2 8}-4 3} 4 al 8/5 8.3} 8.4) 9 41 .9'9 
R.T...| 8.0) 5.2|:7.3} 6.7} 5.2}/8.9] 9.2] 42+ 2-7] 173] 8.3] 4.8] 6 7I 78 6.3} 9.4 5.9 8.1] 7.0 
Bee ee. bec icte reba. 1.2) 0.8] 0.5} 0.5} 0.5] 0.8] 0.9] 0-9} 1.2] 2°71 2:7] 3-4} o'9, 3.2 
PRR be dob betel. ists colieecwea. y 1.0) 0:9! 0.9) O.9}-1.4} 1.11 1.3) 1.01 4:0] 4/21 3.5] 2 ah 3°7 
Utah. -| 5.2) 4.9) 7.5) 7.4) 3.65.2) 4:91 0.7) 0-7] 1:1} ¥.7] 1:7} 2-4] a:3l 9-5 5.4) 4:5} 5.91 3-7. 
We. 4.8) 5.1) 5.1) 4.8] 4.5) 2°8] 3.4) 3:4) 273] 1:4] 1.7] 3.7] 3.7t 2°28 6.2) 9.1] 5.775.134 
Mae Sel Aa Be 3-0} 3.3) 3.0] 2.7) 4-9} 1.0} 0.7] 0.8] 1.8] 2.1] 2:11 1.51.4 4| 48h Boo 5.2) 5.4 
Wash. .} 6.5} 6.6/°8-2} 8.4) 5.6} 2.8] 1.8) 2.4| 2.3] 2:6| 2:7/.26| 3:1] 2°91 4'5 5.4] 4.3) 4.4) 5°38. 
Wis...) 4.2) 3.6] 4.8) 4:1] 4.21 5.6| 4.9| 3.8 a nig 1.8] 2.8] 2:9). 7.1] 6.9 soles baa 
Aver.| 4.9° 5.3' 5.9' 4.9' 4.41 5.815.2' 2.7! 16! 1.0 2:28':256" 34:2! 8,.2l0724 zal 7.57 
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PAUPERS IN ALMSHOUSES IN THE oRlTeS STATES 


ToTaL No. . PAUPERS TOTAL "No. PAUPERS ToTan No. ) PAUPERS 
i PAUPERS IN | PBR 100,- PAUPERS IN | PER 100,- ' | PAUPERS IN | PuR 10( 
-  S§ratn, /AuMsHOUSES.| 000 Pop. || STATE. |ALMSHOUSES.| 000 Por. . |ALMSHOUSES.} 000 Pop. 


1923. | 1910. |1923.}1910. 


- | 1910, |1923.)1910. 
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it 193). ,97| 42.0] 29.8 Y j 
ti. 5,421] 98-7| 9c1I\N. 
3,114/104.6]115.3/|N. 
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AREA OF THE GREAT LAKES OF THE UNITED alae 


Superior. Michigan. 


Length in miles... .. eaters doled ocevsi chasaterer eee Rete 
Breadth immer, 07 52) A.s sis din sinte serch 5 
Deepest soundings in feet 
Area in square miles: Water surface of lake 
Entire drainage basin 

Mean surface above mean gea level in fee 
Latitude, north... 22 deed eclece ee ence here 


Longitude, west.......++-.+.++ i aioh ara th iA 


Boundary line in miles.............+.+- Nhiaie 
United States shore line'in miles,............ 


ACRES PER INHABITANT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


a RS 
« DIvIsioN AND STATE. 1920. 1910. 1900, DIVISION AND STATE, 1920. 1910. 1900. — 


ee Ra, 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. 


New England......... Sake 5.4 ]) 6.2]. 7.1 Ppokeditetel PUNT at oa oul oe: Ge 6 6.2 GS iy 
Middle Atlantic...,... biske 2.9 3.3 4.1 ||Maryland........... 4.4 4.9 ‘5.4 _ 
East North Central...... 7.3 | 8.6 9.8 ||District of Columbia . 0.1 O.1 Orbe 
West North Central......]/ 26.1 | 28.1 | 31.6 nia Wizecnlesecatatt 12] 2.5} 13.9 
South Atlantic...........] 12.3 14.1 16.5. t pe ee 10.5 12.6 16.0 
East South Central....... 12.9 13.7 15.2 ||/North Carolina...... ta 12,2 | 14.1 16.5 | 
West South Central......| 26.9 31,3 A2.1 ||South Carolina...... aid 11.6 12.9 14.6 

ountain....... veneesee} 164.8 | 208.8 | 328.3 Geotela: SG Karat pone siete [tt Leo 14.4] 17.0. 

aChiG nae seca sla’ 36.6 | 48.6 | 84.4 ||Florida............... +] 3631 48.7°} 66.4 
- EAST SOUTH CENTRAL. 

Maine 24.9 25.8 27,6 ee y 10:6 11.2 12.0. 
New Hampshire. . . 13.0 13.4 14.0 11.4 12) TS 
Vermont. os veereere 16.6 16.4 17.0 14.0 15.3 | 17.9 

le Island... 5 a i iN L. ( = 
2.2 2.8 3.4 |WATKAnBaS. os. eee ee es 19.2 ahs re, i 
‘ LOWIBIAND. wie eee cee eee 16.2 17.5 21.0 
2.9 3.3 4.2 ||Oklahoma.......... OE eo!) 26.8 56.2 
Ge ,? 4 GAPE ORAS ahd ca eerese.io sib secs oiese 36.0 43.1 56.1 
4 | 248.8 | 384.5 
Maas 4.5]. 5.5 6. .5 | 163.8 | 32958 | 
‘7.9 8.5 9, .1 | 427.9 |,675.0' 
5.5 6.4 ie 6 83.0 Lag 
10.0 13.1 15 .6 | 239.5 | 401.4 
x babe an-wiee 13.4 15.2 17. 7 ae ea 
“WEST NORTH CENTRAL. |. : D. 90.1. 
Minnesota. ...+.ssseeeesf 21.7 24.9 29. .O | 858.4 11,660,.2 
Vows... 14.8 16.0 15, 
-12.9 | 13.4 14, 5 37.5 
- 69,4 | -77.8 | 140. Fa 91.0 
17.3 84.3 22 pol 41.9 
(87.9 41.2  omesesa=ers | 
29:6! 31.0 : 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN URBAN AND RURAL TERRITORY. 
fs ; thea 1810" pies “1906. TE Be a 


_No. No. 
opulation. incest Population. Places. Population. 


‘Total pop. of the U. COE As RECON ieee | o1.a7a.te6 Liga dees "75,994,575 ahd fier 62, 947 ,714 5 
Urban territory......-. Tsk ,304,603} 2,313] 42,166,120 1,801} 30,380,483] 1,417 22,298,359 
_ Places of 600 or more..|. 10,145,532 3} 8,501,174 3] 6,429,474 3) 31662;115 
Places af 500,000-1,000,000. .| 6/223,769 5| '3.010/607 3| 1,645,087 1} 806.34 
_ Places of 250,000 to 500,000. | 4,540,838), 11] 3,949,838 9] 2/861;296 2) 2.447160 
- Places of 100,000 £0 250.000. 6,519:187| 31] 4.840.458! 23] 31272/490| -17| «2,781,804 
Places of 56,000 to 100,000 5:265,747| 59) 4,178!015| 40} 2/709,338| 30} 2.02282 
Places ,000 to 50,000 5,075,041 119} 4,026,045 82; 2,800,627 66} 2,268,786 
Places at 10,000 to 25,000. . , 61942'742|  267| 5.524434} 280] 4'338/250| 228] 3,429,247 
Places of 5.000 to 10,000... 4'997:794|  612| 4,254,856| 468] 3,220,766] 339). 2,372,717 
Places of 2,500 to 5,000. . 4'593°953| 1,106| 3,879,732| 893] 3,103,105| 726] 2,506,827 
Rural territory ...:...-..++<|-+....| 51,406,017|...... 49,806,146,...... 45,614,142|...... 40,649, Be 
Ine. places less thar 2,500,..|'12,005| | $969.24. 11,832] 8,169, Hil 8.936} _6,301,533| 6,490} 4,757,974 
Other rural territory .. : 42, "436 .-- aa! 41,636, 8 97 pepper 39,312,609!...... 35, ‘S038 


INDIAN POPULATION OF UNITED STATES. 


ees by the Commaleee of Indian Affairs.) 
wAR.| Number. || YEAR.) Number. 


5. .| 294,574)|1882. 300,545{{1 
870. | 313,712 1883. - oy 304 


338, 958 1938. ee 
335,99 33| 1926. 
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New Mexico..... 
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STATE. 1860 
WANA Waa S5\5 Sates a 964,201 
Arizona. ..........- of aie cd 
Arkansas. .......6-5 435,450 
California. eisic a 379,994 
Colorado. eee eee.. 34,277 
Se ecticat i 460,147 
Delaware. oie. ok. k 112,216 
District of Cpaeria, it 
. Florida. . 
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Idaho., 
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" Indiana. 
mn Iowa.... 74,9 
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Kentucky.....0..0.; 1,155,684 
\ Lowisiana....... 60. 08,0 
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Mississippi 791,305 
Missouri. 1,182,012 
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Nebraska, 28,841 
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New Hampshir 326,073 
New Jersey..... : 2,085 
New Mexico...... ite 93,516 
New. York..j23.8.0054 3,880,735 
North Carolina...... 92, 622 
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POMOM N's kidretaals sluts 52,4) 
Pennsylvania........ 2,906,215 
Rhode Island....... 74. 


{ South Dakota 4, 
Tennessee 1,109,801 
Texas. . 04,215, 
Utah... 40,273 
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Virginia. .... 1,596,318 
ds Sa 59: 
West V rginia. BAP Ona Ces 
Wisconsin......., he 775,881 
Wyoming........... {Sls Wie: std 
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Alaska, 55,036; 

1275; Hawutt, 255,912; 
22,858; Porto Rico, 


(1920) | of 


220,955 
151,719 


341,548 
422,845 


oe 051 
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“48305 
602,365 


69,122 
345,591 


105,602] © 


154,465 
880,200 


5,308,483 
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“996,992 
58 


91,874 
4,382,759 
1,071,361 
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14, ay 
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245,562] 
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6,931 
415115 
261,727 
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217,895 
974,600 


7,239,881 


1880. 
1,262,505 


1,372,812 
638,329 
581,434 


05: 
502,741 
_ 422, 823 


935,981 
1,065,366 


31, 1918), 10,350, 64 
Guam, | Stites (Nov. 1, 
Panama Canal Zone, 
i, 499, ‘ie il eines tS (Dee, | 


1917 
The total in the Dr, 26,001. udes for 
pereong Ke case and 
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30, sie - 


31,639 
136,621 


1,918,608 
737,987 
37,993 

1,348,233 


97,199 
581,185 
681,904 


1900. 
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500,756! 
97,574 


2,428,921 
"153,419 


1,519,467] 


1,724,033 


108, 
594,398 
oor 210 


9,638,453! 12,866,020! 17,069,453 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1920—CONTINUED. 
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5,391 
23,191,876 
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years the Census Bureau made no estimates. 


_ 6,928,452 were fore’ 
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2,402,273) 


367,589 


1,797,978 
070) 
83 


3,697, 
‘975, 


1,449,0 
228, 


Wyoming... 1 
‘Where the 1920 


es are unchanged in other 


97 
8,330) 


"206,875 
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1,068,520 
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23 
BA 
3,028,728| 3,101 : 

BPs ihc... : 481,12 5 522 
Fiinois... 2... | 03.3 6, oat Tae 7,0! 7,2 
Indiana. |...) 89 3 3,036,775} 3,0) ait 

_ Fowa..... 2. 4 § 18 2 2,487,106) 2,419 2,4 
Kansas... .... 789,42 t 1,805,555| 1,8 1,8 
2 2,449,263] 2, 2,507,687| 2,5 
t 1 1,900, 135 131 4 
1 1 1,560:24 1.53 6: 
EM 4) 4144/2005} — 4)197/288 
Michigan... 3 3; ,066,223| 4,283,860] ° 4,395,665: 
Minnesota 2 of ety 2:6 Peeitsar : 
is I 1 ; 1,7 1,790,618 
fssouri. . |. 3 3 3,4 ae 8,143 
672 4,965 
N. Hamps' g 
New Jersey - 442,695} . 
New Mexico é 375,669). ae 
| New York. ... 10,712,680] 10,843,661) 10,974,64a| 11,303,296 
NO. Carolina. : 2,649,982] 2:686/325| — 2,722'869 2 aor a46 
No. Dakota... 664,850 2 79,232 641,19 
@ilosse 35 225. 6,014,914 6,219,330 6,600,146 
Oklahoma 2,123,851 2,200,307 234id7 ; 
ae sea 863,064} 877,477 
9,476,116} | 9,613'570 
679,260 692'794 
1,744,408 1,804,049| 1,826/021 
650, 108 655,532 $1,260 346 
=n 2,377,308}. 2,393,077] 2,408,846] 2,447,641 
"exas 4/860,658| 4,939,630]. 5,018,602] 5212822 
Utah: 468,979 yB12 484/645 503,868 5 j 
Vermon 352/428 2,428 352,438 352,428 
Virginia... 1: 2,372,940| 2,398,441| 2,423,942/ 9,486,423] 2,518°5 
Washington... 1,411,890} 1,433,998] 1,456,106 1,538,228 
W. Virginia... - 1,526,169], 1,551 1/576, 143 1,669,324 
Wisconsin. |: 2/708,858} 2 2,770,291 21884734 
216,853. 235,689 


“211,864 
The State Censug figures are used in 1925 for 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island and South Dakota. ~ 
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"| 573,892] 569,503||Me.... 
109:361| 781568/|Md.......2.; 


sf . 


452,177) 415,115 
1,240,380) 1,067,150 
303,782} 260,747 


- The total number of men 21 years of age and over 
comprised 28,442,400 whites, 2,792,006 Negroes, 
61,229 Indians, 46,979 Chinese, 53,411 Japanese, 
and. 7.345 men gf other races—Filipinos, Hindus, 
Hawaiians, Malays, ete. 
_ Of the white men,’ 21,513,948 were natives and 
V ign-born, and of the natives, 
15,805,063 were of native parentage, 3,956,384 of 
foreign parentage, and 1,752,501 of mixed native 
nh parentage. : 
al number of male citizens of all races, 
1,880, egeiprises 24,339,776 natives and 
104 foreign-born naturalized men 


66 


0, : 
178,148 
1,8 7,3 


l 550,172] 473,416 
Peto RG 270,953) 224/015 
Bn PRE OM 2,886.83 452,768 | 


07,044 : 
4 144,770 OK ISTHE aN ex ba eee same 
19°1,711,162 U.S. total... 31,403,370 29,483,150 
Expressed in percentages, the distribution of the 
several classes of men 21 years of age and oyer, in 
1920, was as follows: f 
Total white, 90.6 per cent; native white of native 
parentage, 50.3 per cent.; native white of foreign 
parentage, 12.6 per cent.; native white of mixed 
native and foreign’ parentage, 5.6 per cent.; foreign- 
born white, 22.1 per cent.; Negro, 8.9 per cent.; 
Indian, two-tenths of 1 per cent.; Chinese, one-tenth 
of 1 er cent.; Japanese, two-tenths of 1 per cent.; 
total citizens, all races, 88.1 per cent.; native citizens, | 
all races, 77.5 per cent.; and foreign-born naturalized 
‘citizens, all races, 10.6 per cent. : 
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- New Hampshire...... 222,112! 
New Jersey.......... 1,590,075 
New Mexico......... 190,456 


Po 
Males. 


1,173,105 
183,602 


495,320} 473, 


, f 303, 
1,444,823 1,451,009} 844,105 


205,259 . 181,446! 
3,180,447| 2,250,509 
441,316) 1 45 


233,919) 197,947 


-279,062| 1,280,061} 


Wisconsin. .. 
Wyoming. . 


10;359| |” 84,043} 


Females. Males. 


700,601 . ; 
1,356,718, 1,275,349 1,089,782) 1,067,028, 
1 901567| 


3 eae 


147,091 | 


8 

341,673) 305,199: | 262,645! | 245,806) 
2,955,980! 2,803,414 2,463,320 2,429,876; 

1,058,044, 70,239 927, 53, 
16,33: 367,055! 344,849 322,146 
..| 4,429,020] 4,290,997| 3,494,996 3,549,880, 
297,524| 306,873! 205,967) 214,514 
South Carolina....... 838,293) 845.431; 411,728) 450,409, 
_ South Dakota........ 337,120} 299,427|\ 280,587) 256,165 
Tennessee... 4.26. cn. 1,173,967) 1,163,918 _ 942,203] — 928,312 
PRGRIS Hs incsle spats, o's ciere. 2,409,222) 2,254,006! 1,835,072) 1,722,574 
tah Selle ye ait 232,051 217,345) 357 | 9,089 
VELMONG Hs 0 aii seule « 178,854| | 173,574! 154,793) 152,498 
Virginia...... 1,168,492; 1,140,695 806,082} 781,042 
_. Washington. 34,701 ’ 558,575) 511,147 | 
West Virgini 763,100 673,959 370; 


74,324 


16,625 


439,779 4 

|} 5,859 ~~ 
236,895 — 235,325 

19,837 


44,657 

“3591-5, 
01,850 279,812, 
68,219 48,735 
199/891, 176,622 
11,369 


4. 
123,453| 121,026 


Aisa Dele hs 729,455 , 550,973, 87 54,628! 47,549) 
Massachusetts........ 1,890,014 1,330,998 1,394,992 533,319| 544,215] 22,912) 22,554 
| Michigan.... 1,928,436 1,476,459 1,398,533! 413,806) 312,829 34,249' 25,833 
; Brinnecota 1,245,537 957,1 925,632: 278,588 207,576 4,851! 3,958 


5! 1 82,608) 0, t, 
8,229) 35,391 
84,277) 65,375 7,309 5,933 
10,737 4, i 150 
46,844 


44,389 333 288 
391,655| 346,958! 57,432; 59, 06 
16,845; 12,232 4,593) 1,140 


5,187,350] 5,197,877| 3,638,435) 3,747,480 1,442,575) 1.343.537 $5,418} 103,065 
1 94,690} 881,990 4,341 2,75 


‘758| 373,96 >| 389,442 
276) 191 


38 56,117 
391,344| 287,353' 100,160; 386,027 
24,931! 15,037, 76,294: 73,114 
62,31 39, 1| 1,19 
783,336| 604,514! 148,297, 136,271 
86,16 87,335, . 4,940 
4,095 2,306} 422,185) 442,534 
47,610| 34,781 475 357 


9,021 5,457 222,639: 229,119 
200,447) 160,072 371,474 370,220 
7 834 612 

3 252 
42,536) 347,481 

~=2,926 


7 B 
41,910 19,996. 47,129 39,216 
258,740, 201,388 2,965) 2,236 
16,934| 8,321) 863. _ +512 


United States. . . .153,900,431 51,810,189 40,902,333 40,205,828 7,528,322 6,184)432. 5,200;43615,058,605 


NUMBER OF MALES TO 100 FEMALES IN U.S. POPULATION. 


STATES, 1920.; 1910.; 1900. STATHS. j 1920.) 1910.) 1900. 
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SVATEs. a 1$10.; 1900. 


-O 113.7 1115.3 

-4 |133.2 }129.0 

.2 -9 {103.5 

0 | 99.3 | 96.5 

-2 |.98.5 | 98.4 

-6 1118.9 |116.6 

:9 {102.1 1102.2 

-9 |107.4 1107.4 

-8 |111.5 1104.9 

-O {105.3 |103.9 

-4 1100.9 | 99:7 

8.1 |136.3 }142.2 

Wiad 108.9 |111.6 {108.6 
Wis.......|106.4 1107.4 |106.6 
Wyo.......|131.3 {168.8 |169.4 


Whole 0. S.l104.0 [196.6 1104.4 


TEM A tod sea er LE ach tena ahaa Pete AS AC SER ETAL SRLS og eA ARI, 
Ratio of males to females, whole U. S., prior years: (182)) 103.3; (1830) 103.1; (1840) 103.7; (1850) 
104.3; (1859) 104.7; (187)) 102 2; (1889) 193.5; (1890) 195.9. 
In 1920 there were 104.4 white Jales to 100 white females; 99.2 negro males to 100 negro females. 


FAMILY SURNAMES MOST NUMEROUS IN UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Howard F. Baker in bis book ‘American 
Speech” estimates the numbers bearing the ten 


' chief family names of this country’s population of 


112,N00,000. Here are the first ten: 


SHAS) RR ee ea MaMa beac) SP 8 aa 1,304,300 
evtROMDSON 5. 's:is.0 sd iaiststas stare eras clah seta ess 1,024,200 
SREP OWEN s isp 'v-n vc ?ta, | osm, cope Soarea bs. Cn iEeneeaS 730,500 
FESS YU STREAIIIS & \a 0, = bjecnscs anoeaiee oni ote ccm eae 684,700 
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GE UNATIGR Ss act Scar cath ween on oar TLS +++ 625,800 

+) Davis... s'. Pe ie ees cab ore haere are an 537,900 
Ba A GELEOD aicikists. iieiehia nice teh ene pitts is » 477,300 


422,300 
ee CCAR i . 363,400 


These figures were worked out from the enrol- 
ment records in the Army and Navy during the 
war, under the assumption that the distribution 
of names would be the same throughout the United 


States, 


In New York City the family name of Cohen 
is second to Smith, with the German name Schwartz 
tu Cincinnati Meyer. gets third 

place, and in Boston the first five are Smith, Sulit 


ranking fifth. 


yan, Brown, Johnson, and Murphy, ey 


Vous tee oe 1s iss 
Sadia itialp a: sto/e via eipieisicns 253,361 ’ 243,909 236, : 
5k BROC Gem So) 702, i 704,266. 


122,475 5.272 
1,754,451 | | 1,412,206 |, « 
$80.834 heaee 
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Maryland c 
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Michigan:.....5..-.- 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi... 
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- 966,468 
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; ; A Wee: 
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Nevada, 
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2,036,121 
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Pennsylyania......... Ieee oes ot 
Rhode Island... f 

- South Carolina. 


109,7 
388,676 


South Dakota. ... 147,39 123,253 24,144 | 
; 600,988 602,774 599,980 3,294 
\ 1,129,933 | 1,064,431 | 1,031,543 
90,058 . 7100,681 83.857 


United States......... 27,661,880 | 24,339,776 


3,822,104 26,759,952 | 23,860,351 | 2,899,601 
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PATIENTS WITH MENTAL DISEASES IN INSTITUTIONS IN U. 5S. Oa ale / 
(Bata by the U. 8S. Census Bureau, in collaboration with N. Y. State Hospital Commission.) 


1923—Jan. 1./1920—Jan. 1.) 1910—Jan. 1. ~ {1928—Jan. 1.)1920—Jan. 1.)1910—Jan. 1- 
Rate Rate Rate 
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fi , 43 2B 2.15 1.96 i 
Recta 2.84 2. 8 iter 6 2.53 2.29 <a 
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- Rhode Island”: 
South Carolina 
South Dakota...) 619,147 


1,885,993) 
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451,758 j 43 8 mee 
690,04 
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United States ‘94,820,915 5/81, 731, 957110 ,463,131'9,827,763' 244, 437 265, 6 683 61,639 71,531 111,010'72,157 
Not Included io the above are (1910 figures In parentheses): Filipinos, 5,603 (160); Hindus, 2,507 (2, 545); 


Koreans, 1,224 (462); Siamese, Hawalians, Malays, Maoris, and Samoans, 154 (8)—-Total, 9,488. 
y # 
‘ NATIVE AND FOREICN-BORN WHITE POPULATION. 
; FOREIGN-BORN ForeIGN-BORN: 
NATive Wuairtn. WHITE, NATIVE WHITE. HITE. 
1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. 1920 191¢ 
1,429,370] 1,209,876 17,662 18,956 55,897 56,277 14,802 17.999 
124,644 78,099 4 351,098 333,348 91,23 96,558 
2,298,474! 1,787,706 738,613 58,18: 
| 05,596 81,946 29,07 22,654 
7,385,915) 6,237,573] 2,786,112] 2,725,272 
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Bridgeport 23,292| 8,342! 19,016| 7/544||Oakland........... ‘ 
‘Buffalo. "| Bo:0e8| a1'184] s1e48] 20801 lone ae ete 13520 13380 
Chicago - . z 8 J Boke Tones 21,102] 10,708 
5 14,036] 19,761 Philadelphia... ... . |188,02 z 
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Fall River......... Rochester...-..... 

Grand Rapids J St. L ny hate eae 

Hartford 223s ..3 St. Paul... 

Jersey City........ san Antonio 

Kansas City, Mo... 7,706| 1 San Francisco...... 3 
os Angeles....... 6 | Sorahtan Sa best i ‘ 

Lowsville......... Seattle... .... caves | 40,727 

Milwaukee........ |Springfield, Mass...| 14,674 

Minneapolis. ...... 4 } Syracuse....... Fe 

New Bedford...... “Ol : 

New Haven....... ; 

New Orleans....... 6,9: 

New York......... |927,742 |405,009 870,140 360,255] .. | 25,911 178| 10,899 

: Bronx Borough... |124,230] 65,022 |118,863] 58,287 Ris 6,649 6,513 

Brooklyn Bor... . |309,815 /140,340 283,451 (125,779 |} Youngstown ,28 5113 | 
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% ARE AMERICANS CROWING HEALTHIER ? U Vo 

_ * The following death rates per 100,000 population, | cover the death registration area, exclusive of Hawaii, 
have been compiled by the Bureau of the Census, and } and exclusive of stillbirths. ay 
SO 
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1 6.8 2.8 0.1 10.8 3.5 9.7 12. 44.7 2.7 
5 6.7 2.5 0® 8.6 | 3.2 8.3 9. 19.6 2.5 
‘ & Rheu- | Cancer, Apopl, | Heart 


Tuberc. | Tuberc,| Other ma-~ Malig. Dia- Men- | Brain Dis., Bron- Pneu- 
Lungs. | Meng. |Tuberc.| tism, |Tumor.} betes, | ingitis.| Soft'g. | Organic.) chitis. | monia. 


188.2 8.8 Ra 7.3 74.4 14.9 12.3 76.6 141.1 19.5 133.9. 
130.0 8.4 43 6.7 Ee 15.0 11.5 77.5 142.8 19.3 132 .4 
127.9 8.7 11.3 ng 79. 15:3 10.4 76.5 138 .9 8:30 132 .6 
98/2] 8:2 10.8 | 6: 79.6 | 16.2 $:8| 79.6 | 142:2 74] 127. 
98.2{ 8.1 |. 10:1} 6.3 ai. 17/5 7.4.) 81. 47.6.| 17: 1331 

[24 | 8.0 9: ‘g 1 83) 17.1 as al abt 150'6 | 16:2] 137:8 

41 81 9'5| 5. gl : 17.0 9:3 ‘4| 153'8| 16:4 130 ‘4 
ea] 2 | BS) | Bal es | aa] aa) uh) Ba) ee 
100 8 5.6 ae Z $3 14 io 6.0 aif 1441/9 | 13°38 t 3 
Tubere. all form. 99.4] 4.8 86.0 igre 4.2 6 ; e) 9.0 2 
Biss fee] 8) 24 | Be ed | aa] Bo] Heal oa) ie 

‘ ‘ubere, all form.. B, : ; s - 1 4 : I 

Rabere, all forms} Gare | 26 | oo| 106 |. 22| 928 | deel 2a] 98's 


ey et 


———— 


Other | Infant} Ap- | Her- | Liver, | Acute | Puer- | Other Congas, Viol. ND 
Respir. |Diarrh.,| pendi- nia, Cir- | Kidney,| peral | Puer- | Debility,| Except] Suicide. 
Dis. bat citis.. Ete rhosis. | Bright’s.| Septic.) peral. Etc. |Suicide. eS 


15.0 77.5 1L,% 11.9 14.0 97.7 7.4 8.6 79.3 91.3 16.3 
14.4 70.4 11.6 11.9 13.5 103 .2 6.5 8.5 80. 89.0 16.0 
13.9 75.3 12.1 11.6 13.4 103.0 7.2 8.7 83 .2 2.7 15.8 
13.4 66. 12.3 11.7 13.0 102. mes 8.9 79.5 86.0 16.6 
12.6 59. 12.5 | 11.3 12.6 105.1 6.3 9.0 76 .2 83.6 16.7 
11.9 65.8 12.8 | 11.3 12.3 10516 6.7 9.6 77.8 91.3 14.2 
12.3 64.3 | 12.6 11.6 11.4 107.9 6.9 9.7 75.9 95.9 13.4 
12.8 58.7 12.2 11.5 9.6 9755 6.4 } 15.9 tE.9 89.0 12,.2 
10.4 44.2 LY 4 } 10.4 7.9 88.1 5.8 11.2 66.6 79.4 11.4 
11.6 44.0 13. 10.6 7.1} 89.4 6.6 12.5 69.8 78.5 10.2 
9.9 41.9 | 14.4 10.7 ° 7A 85.4 6.8 10.1 68 0 oe 12.6 
2.9 32.5 14.2 10.6 7.51) 88.5 5.7 10.0 63 .2 78.3 11.9 
at 32.4). 14.8 | 10.5 7.2 90.1 5.8 9.8 62.9 84.6 11.6 

zi 27.84 14.9) 10.6 Cre 4 89.7 ' §.8 9.7.5 8.4 7.0' 12.2 

ehed diy oiprie  bidtrd Valid 
fot 
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Natural- ieee 
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; ; 8,7 ! 23,687 647 ) 
Mocachusctts. vee orior 213,478] 73,725| 193,846) 497,804 227,938 5,555| 248,506 
Michigan. . 175,631 155,327 5 yar 


897 

19,858 

SDviks's eae ee 

eae ee Tos 

New Hampshire. ....:5... 16,874 

' New Jersey. .........-0-- Seer 
New Mexico............5 , 

New York. ........ 446,859] 1,209,614 564,261 

North Dakota” Zol7| 51004 6,702 

Sasa 114/286 104,001 

Oklahoma 6,233 3.265 

Oregon. 5} * 12,800 0,326 

Pennsylvania. . co 295,49) 246,010 

Eno nee PeeMon shee, che 2 Bs alt 

ut! BFOMNG. .coseceese 

South Dakota... 23200200! 3,103 | 4,897 

‘ 1,535 

72,588 

.320 

6,377 

3,327 

22,954 

:105 996) 994! 386 

50,137| ~46,007| 188,880) 52,936 

Wyoming... £2427) 4,791) 7,261) 4,719 72| 1,965 

____ United States........ 6,928,45213,814,910!1,116,749 2,138,237 5,570,268 2,893,787| _ 77,63212,226,672 


: The totals in the above table include 358, 547 males and 3/2,2/6 females whose citizenship was not 
reported to the Census Bureau. 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES OF VOTING AGE. 
(Figures show number born in the respective countries.) 


CounrTRY. Males. |Females. Country. Males. |Females. CoUNTEY, Males. |Females. 


ALTIOA. 5 io tim aw 2,191 1,407}|Finland...... 80,407} 59,606)|Poland....... 602,918] 445,132 
Albania...... 443 547||France....... 73,937| _66,959||Portugal.....- 33,837) 22,739 
America, Cen- Germany..... 873,231| 775,653||Roumania.... 52,979| 39,138 

tral & South. 9,215 5,331||Greece.......|, 135,207] _26,308||/Russig.......] 682,208] 529,129 
Armenia......| 23,746 9,780}|Hungary..... 196,093]. 157,699||Scotland...... 122,568} 108,966 
Asia Minor... 1,513 627|\Ireland .;..... 448,573) 573,104||Spain........ 31,540 9,896 
Asia, other,... 4,450 2,096) |Italy...)..... 858,111) 550,822||\Sweden....... 334,849; 270,700 

x Atlantic Isles.. 18,393, 15,164 TumeSlavian: 107,974 47,982 Syitaertnnd’ 65,656 48,736 

i Australia. .... 5,370 4,252||Lithuania..... 7£,308| 48,334)|Syria......... 28,478 8, 

: Austria....... 9 Luxemburg. .. 7,484 4,697 Turkey, Asia. 870 1,753 
Belgium. 8 Mevxico...... 189,974] 129,723||Turkey, Eur’pe +311 1,230 
Bulgaria... ... 9,219 745|| Netherlands. , 67,901} 49,276]; Wales........ 34,806} 29,429 
Canada, Fr’ch.| 141,514] 132,662|| Newfoundland 5,689 6,571]; West Indies. . 11,690 9,969 
Canada, others] 349,404!" 377,936||Norway...... 195,101} 153,784]|All other..... 6,295 4,420 
Czecho-Slovak| 182,913} 152,417||Pacitic Isles... 1,761 1,436 | 
Denmark..... 109,754! _71,044||Palestine. .... 1,703 836|{ Total... ...|6,928,452|5,570,268 

; England ad evry 892,116' 353,282 


Figures for West Indies do not include Porto Rico. 
GROWTH OF THE WHITE ELEMENT OF UNITED STATES POPULATION. 


NATIVE. FOREIGN-Boagn, NATIVE. FOREIGN-BORN. 

Cen-| _ Cen-| —— ——— 

sus} Total Pet. of Pet. of|| sus | ‘Total |Pet. of Pet. of 

Yr.}- Number, | Number, | In- | Number. } In- Yr..j Number. | Number. ; In- | Number.} In- - 

Y crease. crease. S » Jerease. ereage. 
1850] 19,553,068] 17, 312, 533}....\..] 2,240,535]. ..... 1890}55,101,258/45,979,391| 24.5 1 9, 121,867 39.1 
r 1860|26,922. ant 22,825,784] 31.8 | 4,096, 753 82.8 1}1900 BS, 809.196 56,595,379] 23. ? 10, 213,817} 12.0 
1870'34,337,292/28.843.580| 26.4 5, 493, 712} 34.1 ||1910!81,731,957|68,386,412| 20.8 13,345, 545[ 30.7 


1880 43,402.970'36,843.291) 27.7 | 6.559,679! 19.4 1990194. 820.915181,.108.1611 18.6 113.712,754| 2.8 
nn Ot AE COR SO 


In computing this percentage of increase, the returns from the spécial enumeration ot Indian 7 
tory and Indian reservations in 1890 were excluded from the total for coat year. 
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~ Thosé from countries not named in the above | 
table numbered: Albania, 5,608; Alsace-Lorraihe, 
34,321; Armenia, 36,626; Asia Minor. 2.404; Other 
Asia, viz., Hedjaz, Tadia, China, Japan and Asia 
upt specified, 7,708;. Atlantic Islands (including 
Azores and Cape Verde) 38,984; Australia, 10,801; 
Belgium, 62, ssn Bulgaria, 16,477; Central and South 
America, 26,929: Denmark, Finland, 1 
824° France, 118,569; Greece, 175, Sra: Jugo-Sla, 
(169,437; +huania, 135,068; Luxemburg, 412, BBB: 
Mexico, a3 ae Noein ioo 266; New eeu 


150,665!'S. C 


e : 
é oe " population in a 0 “totaled 
18308 54 the Piorcgn-hera population on Jan. 4, 1920, 


On Jan. 1, 1923, the PER f feel bie tinted 


ersons in institutions was or 39.3. per 
rf f total population, as ye 22.5 in 1910, 


Of the 42,954, whites numbered 41,936; and of 
them, 38, 360 were native whites and 20,361 were 
native whites of native arentage. Most of the 
patients are admitted when young, and over 51 
per cent. stay in institutions more than ‘five years. 

iT. eath rate among the feeble-minded varies 

poe, the aosvce of mental defect, the rate in 1922 

ia g ee imbeciles,. and morons per. . 1,000 
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The Nees of foreign-born white population, Jan. 
0, was in Tatitude 41° 3’ 45’, and longitude 


{4,192 
84° 49" 17”, in the seta part of Allen County, 


es 


FEEBLE-MINDED IN: INSTITUTIONS. 


‘eke te 


miles cast of New Haven and ié 


India 10% 
ee Awe. Wayne. 


miles east 0; 


6,493,088; holdin ng t TS 
iene 5,398,605; sue not 


,223 50: 
reported, 805, 509. 


eptics ie oigstitutions—ot the 8,777 pa- 

in institutions for epile tics, 
8,601,” i 08 Mar ae were whites; 173, or per 
cent., mere Negroes; and 3 were Indians. Of the. 
whites, ee or 53.9 per cent., were males and 
3; Broeey lon per cent., were “females: and of the 

Negroes oe or 59.5 per ¢ent., were males and 
70, or 40.5 per cent., were females. 

The death ‘rate per 1,000 under treatment was 
62.6 for males, 50.6 for females, and. 57.3 for both 
sexes combined. The median age group for each. 
sex at death was 35 to 39 years. "This compara- 
tively low age supports the beller that : epilepsy. 
gteatly. shortens life. =. 
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Los Angeles. ... 
Louisville, Ky. 


1]|Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis... . 
Nashville, Tenn. 


yenver, Col.... 
Detroit, Mich.. .'153,206 
Indianap's, Ind.. 


" Jersey City, NJ. 


Kansas C’y, Mo. 


WY0.. 0.60. 48,47 


U.S... . .]20,697,204/24,351,676 


DWELLINGS AND FAMILIES IN BIG UNITED STATES CITISS, 1920. 


Dwell-} Fami- 
Crry. ings. lies. 
Richmond....| 18,274 

43,535 


Philad’phia, Pa .|352,944 
65,568| 91,843 93,890 
24 ‘} 5466 


159,476 23,781 
60,490 


os 


, Mo 
Paul, Minn.. 
7||Salt Lake City. . 
San Francisco.. 


Wash’st’n, D.C.| 72,1751 96,194 


LYNCHINCS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1885. 


(Compiled for the ALManac by Monroe N. Wor 


head of the Research and Record Exparenest of 


the Tuskegee Normal and Indastrial Institute and elitor of the Negro Year Book. 


LYNCHINGS, WHITES AND NEGROES, 


1885-1924. W.—WHITES; N.—NEGROES, 


Year.) W. » )Total()Yeaa.y W. ) N. Total); Y¥par.}) W. , N. [Total) YEAR.| W. 
106 78) 184/}1895. 51 80} 131)}}1907. 3 60 63] /1918. 4 
67 71) , 138/}1897. 44) 122} 166])1908. a 93} 100)/1919. 7 
z 42 80} 122)}1898. 25} 102] 127)|1909. 14 73 87/}1920. 8 
q 47 95) 142)|1899, 23 84| 107}|1910. 9 65 7411921. 5 
81 95) 176}}1900. 8} 107]. 415}/1911. 8 63 71}/1922. 6 
37 90} 127]}1901. 28} 107} 135}/1912. 4 60 64]/1923.. 4 
71} 121) —192))1902, 10 86 96|/1913.. 1 51 52//1924. . Q 
100} 155} 255)1/1903. 18} 86] = 104)}1914 3 49 52)/1925 0 
1893. 46) 154 10}}1904., . 4 83 87}/1915. 13) 54 67 
1894... 56} 134! 190)/1905..] . 6 61 66/}1916. 4 50 54)| Total} 1,038) 3,182} 4,220 
1895. 59! 112) 171!41906.. 8 64 72''1917 2 36 38 


LYNCHING DATA FOR 1925, 


Of the sevénteen persons lynched in 1925, all 
were Negroes; six, or 35.3 per cent. of those put to 
death were charged with rape or attempted rape. 

The offenses charged were: Murder, 6; rape, 4; 
attempted rape, 2; killing officer of the law, 2; at- 
tacking child, 1; insulting woman, 1; insisting on 
eating in restaurant when refused service, 1. 

The States in which lynchings occurred and the 
number in each State are as follows: Alabama, 1 
Arkansas, 1; Florida, 2; Secryta. 2; Louisiana, 1; 
Eber haa 6; Missouri, 1; Ohio, 1; Utah, 1;° 


ginia, J. 

Two of the victims were insane. Three others 
had. been formally released by the courts. Ten 
of the persons hed were taken from the hands 
of the law; two from jails; eight from officers of the 
law outside of jails. 

Two of those lynched were burned at the stake 
and one was put to death and body burned, 


PERSONS BURNED AT STAKE IN 1925. 
On March 2, at Rocky Ford, Screven County, 


Ga., Unnamed man, colored. Charge—Rape. Did 
not come into hands of law. Burned at stake. 

On September 20, at New Albany, Union County, 
Miss., J. P. Ivey, colored. Charge—Rapé. ‘Taken 
from officers of the law and burned at stake. ; 

There were thirty-nine instances in which officers 
of the law prevented lynchings; seven of these were 
Se States and thirty-two in Southern 

In twenty-six of the cusés the prisoners were 
removed or the guards augmented or other pre- 
cautions taken. In thirteen other instances armed 
force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. In 
three instances during the year persons charged 
ee oe connected with lynching mobs were 

Ce) = 

Ot the forty-one persons thus before the courts 
twenty-one were sentenced; five suspended sentences 
dependent on good behavior, of from four to twelve. 
months on the road; one for thirty days in jail; and 
fifteen of from six months on the road to eight 
years in the penitentiary, 


LYNCHINGS, BY STATS, 1889-1925, 


STATE. W.I{N. STATH, W.|N. STATE. 
Ala. ......] 35/266|/Idaho,.....] 12) 1!HMich.... 
yy Te a vee 1 Uh RRS 12] 13||Minn.... 
APR vicki 41/203} |Ind.... 0.46 10] 14} Miss.. .., 
Cal. 5 30 Lowa. ss... 7 Moye na 
Colo. .....4) 24 ) 00 13) 12) Mont 
CORT Ta PN TR see Bye es 46|122)| Nebr 5 
1) Ere res (oo Daas Ou 50/287]|Nev..... 
D. of Col...]...]...])/Me..,.. sede. JN. Hamp 
B Sevvws ee] L412091IMG.. ccc... [ SP QIN. Tov ccws. 

Boivieerssee -28 MasSe eos eesdete 


N- Meg,,, 


Oregon oo) 
Penn,.....} 


WAR ets stirt 
WYO... ..04 0} Bi 


dee reee 


Se O Wns seal is 
3 S Dy eevee 4 


1 year. ‘hi centage for ts 
1 was 2.1 in 1920, ag against 2.4 rattan | bs 
e decrease - -in the proportions young children | 
infants spetnced 1910 1920 is due, in whole 
or in part, te. decline in the birth rate. 


eo _The proportion of hersons. ab and above the age ? 
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AGp PERio. ~— 
Hea 1920. 


All ages tumbered "105,710,620 | 91,972,266 _ 
Unger, EOE Re, 11,573,230 | 10,631,364 | — 


5 te 14 years Asst 2% 039,212 


45 to. : 
65 years tnds “over. 


Age u wh, sgeipe wins 
a Hh aah ‘ 


Vidor 5 y0dre. oo. e sens 
4 years : 


DIVORCED. Mee, 


—— 


[ee ee ee 
| Pet. Fot. |. Pet. y 
Tot. | Number. | Tot. | Number. { Tot. | Number, Tot 


Both sexes; .| 72,008,178] 22,584,467| 31.3} 48,168,199] 59. 9 5,675,933| 7.9| 5085881 0.7 
BNO. eos sf 62,478,130 478,180 1,483,299! 34.4 Sia 777,287] 57-8] 4,647,018] 7.4) 841,280) 0.5 
Mi er 1920. way gt oa "36,920,963 920, 863 ‘12, 967, 565 35.1 B20 266 59. 2 4: 758, 308 “4.8 8 235, 284 . 6 
BIO as clare ergo Vs co 33 sae) 5 12 350, ee 38.7 600} 55.8 1,471, 390] 4.5 156, 162] 
Female: 1920 ue 16 515 oa 28 Taig 933} 60.6] 3, 917) 25) 11.1 273,304 0: ‘8 
B70. 2:5: ae ae "047! 325 2 bas" 170 He i 684, 687 58.9) 3, 176, 228} 10.6 185,068! 0. 6 ve 
The “Gel Sus figures of Jan. ‘1, 920, shaw} Among the persons at the ages of 45 and upward | ya 
sD aes has heen an sg during eee: years Loney in three Bi the Bees to 54, 55. to 64 be 
jn the proportion of married persons among the| and 65 and areas te proportion married was he 
younger element ot the population, somewhat eater r 
== = > Soe an Ww 
WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION OF QITIES, JAN. 1, 1920, icone | a 
| White (CaPr’d) Olty,  |Golr’d.|) City. + +*| ~White. )Gol'r'd y 
ta! trees | 140, 670 “6880 |g peksonville, - ET za 43,551 aa 
Alanis Gity.. ; ,686| 11,021 Gity, Kan. Omaha 181, 10,555 
Augusta......,- 3g 22 can. Cit 293,5 i ilade ts [1,688.4 1883388 vy 
Ballimors. ona E “ 96 loxville...5:.) ~ 66,511 . paren es ipa aa gal aS 
mmingham... : ; ; eed 
eat bes F Los A -| 546,864] 29,80 Richinond Sana Ae if 31508 , 
Chavtanoa . : ; Bae Beanose. ae aS, sare eee ome 
nooga. . | St. Lonis....... 702, 2 
Bacon es 238 |San Antonio. | 14580 es 
Ghieree. oy aR aT ')23 || San Francisco. . 490,022 i 6 ‘2 
Sa ea teed ae auee : ahiiisis 44, 30 {e938 
Consmbus. bake B Springfield, 88.7 3 if a} Pec 
Bib. ck aes ee Bok , 02 ylsa. >| 62,901] “9, ie 
Ba 9 to) Fooklyn Boil 4 shington....| 826 0,711 “0 
Fart Wor oe Bees Vp Borel? ‘ee 9 1971] WViIREtOD... 091882 olr86 yey 
fouston. . : gic ee ora 463.6 8 ° * 
Indianapolis. —.. 5 ‘ 
—- 7a SSeS ie 


ARBRE FOR PRUN Ess I BIG UNETED STATES Cc TINS, 1920-19 3 
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58'617)\ Cleveland... . . 5 l k Re: 

28) 669 Cincinnati.’ N 603 712) 1,118 nee “2,279 
1,011];Chicago ae 8 ; 

5,687 Detroi ic 


2,960)||Seattle .’ 
ata, 4 657||Portland . 2,904! 3,761]. 3,09 3,922) 3,613 ? 
Biineh sai: a 4; 962|| Los Angeles. . 6,559] 9,910] 12,839] 10,660} 11,290. Ye 
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46 
CHICAGO. j 
_ Met" "itan oe 469,569. 178,924 2,455; 942 4 Adj. ter’t’y..|417,317.4| - 
1123,382 9 2,701,705|2,185,283 K ‘ “-OAE'D, - auc 2 
cighatarvineunaeay spares) i SE aap patel 9 
‘ Bu ‘tet ¥ t y “ r 
Ault ie 471,027.5 "499,505 287,429 Ey oily p as S 5 416,912 
514,086] 126.6 29,248. : 
49/8390 *993,578| 465.766] 113.3|| Outside }2307, 372.8 
}125,414.8| 171,475 48, 320) 254.9 beer '8,adj.ter’ Sy 381,880.0 
4 t j. ter’t’y. 1325, 752: 


GROWTHS OF BIGGEST UNITED STATES CITIBS, 1860-1920. 
1920. 1910. 1900. 1890. 1880. 1870. 1860. - 


New York...........] 5,620,048 | 4,765,883 | 3,437,202 2, oe 414 “L911, “98 | 1,478,103 | 1,174,779 
0+ 608,185 298,977 109,2! 


ricage. sserescesee| 2,701,705 | 2,185,283 : 1598,575 4 . F 
Philadelphia....... ...| 1,828,779 | 1,649,008 | 1,293;597 } y "046° 954 847,170 674,022 565,529 
Detroit....... sisieie 993,678 455,766 285,704 "205,876 115,340 79,577 619 
Cleveland... 793,841 550,563 381,758 1, 160,146 92,829 | 43,417 
St. Louis... : 772,897 687,029 575,238 451,770 350,518 310,864 160,773 | 
Boston...., 748,050 670,585 550,892 448,477 362,839 250,526 177,840 
_ Baltimore. ne 733,825 558,485 508,957 434, 332,313 267,354 212,418 
Pittsburgh. . se 588,343 633,905 451,512 343,904 235,071 139,256 } ‘ 5 
‘Los Angeles... 203502: 576,973. 319,198 102,479 50,395 11.183 B »385° 
Buffalo..... Sie wisieipl ernie 505,775 423,715 362,387 255,594 155,134 117,714 j= 81,129 
San Francisco........ 505,675 415,912 342,782 298,997 233,959 149,473 56,802 
' Milwaukee........... 373,857 285,315 204,468 115,587 71,440 45,246 
Washington, D. C 331,069 278,718 230,392 177,624 131,700 75,080 
: ewark....... A 245,070 181,830 136,508 105,059 7,941 
“se . Cincinnati 353,591 90: 295,908 255,139 215,239 161,044 
; ” New Orleans. 339,075 287,104 242,039 216,090 191,418 168,675 
; Minneapolis. , i 301,408 202,71 164,738 46,88 ,066 2,564 
‘Kansas City, Mo... 1: 324,410 248,381 163,752 132,716 55,785 +260 4,418 
5 Seattle... aah 315,31 237,194 80,671 42,837 3,533 1,10 ecncniees 
‘4 ue Pay Baipisia as . 233,550 159,164 105,435 75,056 48,244 18,611 
ersey City. ...... , 


Wz Portland, Ore. 


7 90,426 46,385 7,577 . # 
PO PUMECT ic is.Ja:% Sie e\ete aceie 213,381 133,859 106,713 35,629 4,75! es 
Toledo. ....... 131,822 81,434 50,137 31,584 18,768 
_ Providence, R.I 224,326 175,597 13z,145 104,857 68,904 50,666 
~ Columbus, Ohio. 181,511 125,560 61,647 31,274 . 
Louisville...... 223,928 3731 161,129 123,758 100,753 68,033 
‘ TSLNR co 0 | SE aS 744 163,055 133,156 41,473 5 10,401 
ay Oakland, Cal......... 160,174 960 48,682 34,55: 10,5 55 
Akron, Ohio.......... 087 42,728 275 16,512 10,006 | 3,477 
Atlanta, Ga........6. 154,839 89,872 65,533 7 21,789 554 
Omaha, Neb...... 0 102,565 140,452 30,518 6, 1,883 
Worcester, Mass...... 179,754 ae 118,421 84,655 58,291 41,105 24,960 
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Syracuse, N. Y........ 137,249 108,374 88,143 51,792 "438,051 28,119 
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MRLs are Tenn B yarers aay eee 64,495 33,592 es aoe 22,623 
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n, OSS Use i 6,5 30,473 * 20,081 
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Scranton, Pa, 


00} |Seattle, Wash... 


Sheboygan, Wis 
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pringfield, Mass 
Springfield, Mo. 
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Superior, Wis 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


erre Haute. Ind 
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Waterloo, Iowa. nee 
atertown, N. ay oar 
ichita, Kan. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


00) | Williamsport, Pa...... 
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0} | Wilmington,. N. C. 
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Woonsocket, R. IT 
Worcester, Mass 
Yonkers, N 

York Pa... 
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Pag ures for Quincy, Ill,, represent a special 1926 count under Census Bureau supervision. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


There were, on ft fags 3 1923, in the United States, | cent. had been in less than a year, 30 per cent. 

45 institutions on the care of juvenile delinquents, | had been wage earners, 38 per cent. had been truants 

468, of whom 260 were under | as well as delinquents. 4 

y TS of age, aa 25,233 were 10 to 17 years old. Of the ‘delinquents admitted in 1923, males 

“percentage of delinquent ris is increasing | totaléd 80.7 per cent.; whites were 79.3 per cent. 

stitutio: ons, that of 3 is decreasing. Of the offenses easing committment, 34.6 per 
disch; uineed 23, a out 40 per | apa vee larceni 
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_ Florence. 
. Gadsden. 


roy 
icicose®: 
’ ARIZONA. 
9,205 


Twin Falls, ..- 3 go4 


20.29% ILLINOIS. 


ARKANSAS. 


‘ Blytheville... . 6, . s By 
Pees: nA s : : Beardstown. . 4 
Fort Smith... 28 i . Belleville’. .... 

ee A 9,1 Fels ed 

Hot pr ngs . -69 . enton 
Pongsporo ‘; 123 ead Britain. « 9,31 Soe. 

ittle Rock... 65 cw Vl BB) ioomington 
N. Little Rock ! New London. + 25,68 19,659]] Blue eee 
Paragould. ... 3 5,248] |New Milford. . 0}] Cairo . ; 
Pine Bluff....] Norwalk : 6,954] Canton... . 1. 
Texarkana... . 8,257 5,655 22,30: Carbondale. - 

‘Van Buren... . ake 6,719 
West Helena. . 


CALIFORNIA. 
' Alameda 28, Binge 


Alhambra... .} 
Anaheim..... 
Bakersfield . . . 


Long Beach... 
Los Angeles... k DELAWARE. 


re abe oo begs 5,461 5,430] |Wilmington...| 110,168] 87,411 
Wiotroviae Ls Bt aRO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. . .' 437,571 381,069] Ca 


Richmond.... 
Riverside 
Sacramento, . . 
SanBernardino 
San Diego, .,. 
San Francisco, 


San Leandro. . 


San LuisObispo Tam 
San Mateo. pe W.Palra Beach 


San Raphael. : West Tampa. . 
Savta Ana... 8,42 GEORGIA. 
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[Nh Dodge Clty 


_ Alexandria... - 4,172 Eldorado..... 
_ Anderson... :.| | 29.767 476||Emporia.....; 


39 
Columbus.... 8,99 
Connersvilis.. | _ 9°901 ; 
Crawfordsville.| 10,139 9,371||Leavenworth. . E ay Le 
_E, Chicago....| 35,967 anhattan...|° 989]  —5,722||Boston....... ; 
Elkhart . - 24,277| 19,282||Newton......|, 9,781] 7,862||Braintree..__. 
Elwood.....--| 10,790} 11,028)/Ottawa....... 
’ Eve He....| 85,264) 69,647||Parsons.......| 16,028} 12,463||Brockton..... 
Fort Wayne : 
rankfort 
é Osh ene 9,5 
Gregaburg. tae 5,345] _5,420/|Topeka...... . 
‘ammond,... 36,004 Seba 4 7,034 xopee..... 
artford.,.... 6,183 6,187|| Wichita. ..... 72,217 Ran ene: 
Fepension. iA sinner abe ¢ as oar 7,933 6,700}|Concord...... 
2 Aer Rie a orate Oe eee! IE SRVO'S. ae 7 
Jeltersonville..| “10098 KENTUCKY. Uh eee 
30,067} 17,010||Ashiand...... ej! 
Bellevue...... 
. B 
6,979 
tani 10,465 
5 7||Fenderson... , 11,452 ||Branklin...... 
: Hopkinsville. .} 9,419} |Gardner...... Gh 
Mt. see ry 3||Lexington, ... 35,099 398 0 
unele....... 36,524] 1 3 223,928 5.705 ey 
ew Albany..| 22,992 5.916 5,926 \ 
New Castle. . . oath 6 L 10,427 3 
Portland... :958| -5,130||Newport..... 30°309 |(dtineham. |. eed iia 
Princeton. ... . 3132 16,011 ||Holyoke.,.... 57,730 laa 
Richmond....| 26,765 22,760 6.743 
ishville..... 5,493 WPAN. <a diet. 3 6,310 5,859 15,507 3 
Seymour. ..... 7,348) © Richmond... . 5,622, 5,340 Bere Wied 4 
Sbelbyville dk: 73.88) 500||Winchester.:.! 3,333! 7,156 5. a, 
‘ere Haute. - 66,08 LOUISIANA. i 3 : 4 4 a 
v. SO... 6,518 : Alexandria... Lowell . ‘ ) 7 . 
enneS . . - Wag pale. calatee 3 7 7,47 ‘ te 
_ Wabash. ....- 872, y x 
ae ma F res sate owley...-.. a4, . 
Whiting......{ 10,145). 7|\\Houma....... 5 ae ; 
IOWA. Lafayette... . nace é ; 
AMibia.; ..j.0 6. 5,067;  4,969]|Minden...... 23, ey 
a he ee ek see ' 
AMNTIC, ....+ Ft 
am eee 3 12,451 ; 8.214 : 
‘Burlington. 24,057|  24,324!|New Orleans. . Be a ord ‘ 
Cedar Falls... 6,316} Shreveport... .| 43,874 8,015 |;Millbury...., 4,740 M 
Cedar Rapids.| 45,566) 32,311); = pgar~rp ©. > |}Milton....... 9,382] \ 7,924 
Centerville. 8,486, 6,936 ‘ 6,866 
Chariton. .... 5,175} 3,794||Auburn......{ 16,985) 15,064}/Natick....... 9,866 
Charles City .. 7,390} _5,892||Augusta...... 5,026 
_ Clinton ..-| 24,151) 25,577|\Bangor...... 96,652 i 
‘Council Bluffs 36,162) 29,292)|\Bath......... 14,949 
Creston ...... 8,034 9,806 
Davenport. .. 56,727 2,019 
Des Moines .| 126,468 Fe O29 
Dubuque..... 141 Br ae 9,562 ‘ 
Fairfield |. 5,948| _ 4,970 AIS a. cate 084] 1] 19,431 
Fort Dodge .. 19,347] 15,543}/Caribou...... f 8,807 : 
_ Fort Madison.! 12,066' — 8,900 Spits ara. g 8,014 
: ; = 
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places in the State, see the 1922 
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Henderson... . 
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Rocky Mount. 
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Thomasville, . . 
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Grand Forks, . 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
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46.338] 34.014 
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pee 012 4,349 hy: 
Ardmore . 14,181 8,618 
Bartlesville....|. 14,417 6,181 My 
Blackwell... , 7,174 3,266 
3|| Chickasha... . 10,179| 10,320 ; 
5|| Cushing...... 6,326 1,072 
Drumright,.,. 6,460 oahduhte 5 
A 7,340 5,330 
7,730 7,872 Sa 
2,946 16,576|. 13,799 , 
8,238 11,757} 11,654 . , 
5,209 5,889 1,671 : 
5,222 368 4,582 Bs 
8,122 8,930 7,188 
11,327 12,095} 12,954. z 
6,621 6,803 *90 
50,217]|1 30,277| 25,278 fe 
14,508 004 3,724. i 
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74: 17,430 4176 ; 
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5,038|| Astoria.....,. 14,027; 9,599 
4,008|| Baker City... 7,729 6,742 
9:179||Bend......... 5,415]  . 536 
20,387 5,752 4,552 
3,537 10,593] _ 9,009 
4,972 6,913 4,843 
14/825 5,756 8,840 
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91597||Pendleton....|: 7,387 4,460 
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Punxsutawney 58 || Washington. 1] 213480] 18°787||Hagle Pass... : 
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Indiana...... indber...... 
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Jersey Shore. . 
Johnsonburg. . 5,400 4,.334]) York......... 
Johnstown.... 
Juniata.......} 7,660] 5,285). | RHODE ISLAND. ~~ j/MeAllen......}° 5,331!........ 
eee ashen! is 
FBSROR 258 {#9 |[Burrillville..:.] 8,6 878 
E Sean -* ; 651 ||contral Falls. . oe aie aaa a 
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ntacki 9,625 Cumberla “| ©10'077| . 10,107}|/Eatis..------- 
d es ia 9°48 RF, Providence. ¢ Ranger. . ‘ 4 
BREAN 19)24 Hada 9'813 vue San Angelo. |. “" 10,331 
5 port. 2)” c San Antonio. 
. Providence 4 5.407 San Benito... . YU) Reena : 
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POPULATION OF MASSA 


: County. County. Pop, Voters. 
Barnstable. . . 29,782 2,51 Hampden Los 327,088 aes Plymouth... . 164,257 63,424 
‘Berkshire... . 121,26. 4,05: ampshire. .| 75,122 25,592 Butfolk ba Vet's 876,286] 276,682 
Bristol... .... 383.79. 113,857 ||Middlesex. .. ae 307,504||Worcester...} 489,697] 165,697 
Heder os: 49683: 179°880 Nonole ie 262/065 99°695 Tot, State. | 4,144,205] 2,352,076 
GOK osc 5 oie Reh y4 9, Norfolk. .,.- 52,062 698 Tot, State .| 4, ¢ :352,076 re 
Franklin 49,598 13358 ; tail ! 
3 ENUMERATION, 1925, PLACES OF 5,000 OR MORE INHABITANTS. ! 
Place. ie ee 0) _ Place. Pop Place. Pop. Place. Pop. , 
Abington 882 ||Everett....... 9;126||Shrewsbury....| 5,819 
SAME. Foc cass 1 "BBR Fairhaven. .... 1278 Somerville. .... 98792 
gawaMm....« 6,290||Fall River t Beat Southbridge. .. Vay 
Se DEY. pif ae Fitchburg K 12,861||So. Hadley . ... 80 
mherst......- a8 2||Framingham 4 5,089]|Spencer....... 1528 
Badover a Gia A: 10, at j pare eA eat 4 3 7,973) apie’ fe 142,066 
Ari: edi 24,94 ardner. . . 12, re oneham..... 084 
ALROL eo rererriy 9,602 | |Gloucester Oe 8,977||Stoughton ..... 7,887 
- Attleboro. 20,898 THEDGIA pine ae 15 6,9 lew Bedford .. 119,589 waropscott. . 8,953 
Barnstable ee t. Barrington 6,405!| Newburyport . . 15,651 ‘aunton...... 39,255 
Belmont... 15,256 ||Greenfield-. ... 5,246|| Newton....... 53,003) Uxnridge RET 6,17 
Beverly. . z 685|(Haverhill. .....|.. 49,4 32 No. Adams, ...] 22,717|| Wakefield 15,611 
Boston. ...... .| 779,620||Hingham. ..... 6, 3 Northampton. . aad 5} wel ole... . 6, 
Braintree... ... 13, olyoke.....-. 69, 0. Andover... 839|| Waltham LY 
és Ly ewater ; UGHON. (3 «se 113 o.Attlebor’ gh, M Ware... 6 
srockton...... $3.3 c  6,055|| Northridge ‘ { , Warebam.....- 5,5: 
Brookline. ..... 42, } 7|| Norwood. . Watertown.... ? i 
Cambridge 119,66 : aid Oster... es Fy 9 | 
; ye ane te 5,891 11, éllesley.... «. 049 
Chelmsford. 57 43.37 Westborough . . 6,348 
elsea, . 6,877|' Westfield... ... 
Chicopee 13,176 
Clinton 1 60,055) 
Concord ,056||Mansifeld..... 5,644 
anvers, 11,798||Marblehead.... 693 
Dartmouth 90 Marlborough.. « 33.26 | 
Bore s am 13,91 aynar 7,96 
Bastha “1587 | Melrose 13943 
astha: ,)87||Melrose . , 
_ Baston  . 6,333)/Methuen 0,606 ; 
Legal voters in, 1925 in ehief Massachusetts The population in 1925 of Boston proper (settled 
245,795; Cambridge, 36,918; Fall] tn 1630, made a city in 1822, counting no annexa- 
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ye rene, 35,412; New 
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9,480] 7,522 
sans ~ BBRBD 
8.110| 92,777 


River, 39,086; Lawrence, 


685 


07'| Wenatchee. Ase 
| Yakima.,,... 


WEST VIRGINIA... 


|Bluefield..... 
Charleston... . 


Parkersburg 


7|\|AntigoO...eeas 
Appleton ..... 
Ashland 


||Beaver Dam... 


0 Beloi 
5,8641|Chippewa Falls 
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25,822; Lowell, 
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. Milwaukee . 
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Superior... 
Two Rivers. 
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Waukesha. 
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CHUSETTS—1925 (MARCH 31) STATE CENSUS. _ 
SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. ° Is? 


‘ 
} 


Voters. 


36,004; | tions of territory, 
; edford, 31,867; Somerville, 1790. 

082; Springtield, 40,647; Worcester, 66,030, e 
oh Ga oh . eer ie E 


was 172.101, as against 18,038 im . 


1920 
EB 397| 4,938 


5 015 . 
2,982 


Coventry 
East Grecnwich.. 


mes Tittle ¢ Compton 


wy 
"% 


2 


7 


Middletown. 
Ne Sais, 


iverton 
i Newport County... 


‘ Burriliville....... Sour 


Central Falls 
Cranston .. 

J Cumberland... ... 
Bast Providence 


Brookings... .. 
NEBEOWN, (04 cetarois 


9 North Providence. 
7||North Smithfield 
Pawtucket 
7||Providence. . 
Scituate. . 
1||Smithfield . 
Woonsocket. . 
Providence County 


ag: 
North ond cna 


MePherson.... 8,17: 
4,545 || Marshall. Fac 


6,860. | Moody.. 
13, 769 | Bennington .. 
000 ‘Perkins. ...... > 
2 "539 Potter........ 


5,052 


Pop. 
Town. ios. Town. 1925. Town. 
Aberdeen........ 15,035||Eureka.......... 1,072||Sisseton 
elle Fourche. .. 1,2 Flandreau 4,386] |Spearfish 
Beresford... 2)... 1,507||Geddes. . 1,528] |Sturgis : 
Britton... 1,113 Gettysburg. if 10,119]|Tyndall . 
poeinss ve eens 4,613||Gregory ......... 2,822}|Vermillion : 

BR ialacaie ae 2,562}|Groton.......... 1,309||Wagner......... 
Gentervitie repartee 1,168||Highmore....... 1,305|/Watertown 
Chamberlain..... 1,512!|Hot Springs..... 3) aubay 
2) 08 3 A a AS tty Howard.....:... 1,393||Webster 
‘Deadwood... ..... 2,432'|Huron Dechert ans 7,465||Wessington Spgs 
pet Rapids.... 1,582! escapes 2,751)|Winner 

De Smet. ....... 1,009 Lake Preston. 1,104|| Woonsocket. 
PaerOns Bn ae $002 leddss i. cubes 1,186 to! 
Elk Point. ..-1 1,319|/Lemmon. Ae 30127 
POPULATION oP: WYOMING-—1925 STATE CENSUS. 

CounrY. Pop.- COUNTY. Pop. COUNTY. Pop. }) CounNTrY. Pop. 
Albany........ 12,740 ||Fremont. 8,066 35,101 5. 
Big Horn...... 10, 452||Goshen. . 7,284 906 
Campbell...... it 220} |Hot Springs. . 4,668 5,947 
Carbon. 11,743)|Johnson....... 3,991 7,023 
Converse. ...'.. 7'225\|Laramie....... 18,651) |Sheridan.,.... eS 314 
Crook... 0 4,973 \Lincoln.... |. 10,805! iSublette....... 1,739|) 

1925 ENUMERATION OF CHIEF WYOMING CITIES AND TOWNS. 

City or Town. County. Pop. City or Town. County. Pop. 
Basin. . 1,009 faeces alain wate oie ee PAIDANY . cies s 9,629 
Buffalo 1,650]|Lovell........... sales] DIG SELORNAS ohne 1,575 
Casper. 23,288 Midwest (not inc.) -«-{Natrona..).... 2,122 
Cheyenne 18,202}| Mills. 1,277 
Cody...... 1,0 Powell. 1,065 
Douglas... ...... 1,758}) Rawlins 5,587 — 
Evanston. .......+. 3,057); Riverton. . 1,168 
Glenrock......... 1,170||}Rock Springs... x 6.875 
' Green River 2,326}/SHETIMAN. oe oe ee cee cess ‘/Sheridan. . « 8,4°6 
Greybull. . 2,047||Superior sheseeowes ss. (Sweetwater. . 1676 
Hanns (not ‘ine, : 1,483||Thermopolis.............. Hot Springs. . -»! 1,606 
PROMIMETEL. <Gnissvis,piniaisis'bighe Li 1,993||Wheatland............. ce f{PlAtte,. st awe ss 1,281 
WAMGEr 6 i. sce citcs oa 0's 1,739 Wheat oo 1.265 


3 Re 


Gray... 
Greeley....... 
91||Greenwood. .. - 


4 Chautauqua. “A 


19958 frog 


- The 1920 Federal Census gave Kansas 1,769,257 


1925 POPULATION OF CHIEF 
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PLACE. ~ . 
|Garden City ..... I ‘ 
7||Herington....... 018 : 
1||Marysville....-.. 3,94 , 144 
Neodesha.....- -.| 3,636 ||/Yates Center....| 2,182 ||Madison........ 439 
Baxter Springs...| 3,591 ||Lindsborg.......} 2,077 ||Washington 419 
Hureka s,s sich. 4 .075 ||Oswego.... 2,039 ||Oberlin. . 1,404 
...| 3,560 ||Caldwell . 1,954 ||Scammo: 1,370 
3,463 ‘Elisworth 1,954 ||Erie... - 1,361 
8,425 ||Pllis. .. 1,932 || Frankfort ;330 
3,372 ||Seneca 1,931 |) Scott City. . 1,273 
3,372 ||Kinsley 1,917'|Baldwin........ 1,243 
C | 3,327 ||Marion......... 1,884 || Valley Falls..... 1,239 
Augusta. . +s} 3,297 ||Sterling......... 832 ||Halstead........| 1,238 
Hiawatha...... | 3,202 }|}Osborne..-..... ,810 ||Pleasanton...... 1,229 . 
Larned mses 3,141 ||Minneapolis... - 1,795 || Wakeeney......- 1,218 
Independence... .! 10,900)|Girard... -| 3,102 ||Peabody........ 1,786 ||St. Marys 1,216 
Manhattan....:.} 10,112]|Beloit........-- 3,032 ||Florence........ 1,777 ||Clyde....... 1,207 
Newton......-.- ,831||Frontenac.......| 3,002 ||Bonner Springs. . 1,776 ||Greensburg...... 168 
UEC dal. sian 9,829}|Osage City...... 2,957 || Weir City....... 1,675 ||Howard...... 1,166 
El Dorado...... 9,500}|Hoisington...... 1,665 ||Ellinwood. . 1,155 
Ottawa.-......+- 8,498)|Goodland....... Mulvane.......; 1,143 
Felae Ate ss 7,990||Humboldt......- Medicine Lodge. 4,139 
Wellington...... 6,984) art 1,138 
Junction City... . 
Dodge City . 123 
Concordia... 60) Arcadia.........| -1,087 
Great Bend d Nickerson....... 1,081 
Pratt... 5,245||Anthony........| 2,539 ||}Wamego......-.. 554 | Treece......+.--] . 1,078 
Abilene .| 5,116|/Burlington...... 2,533 ||Stafford........ 1,543 |!Ashland........ 1,067 
Galena. . .-| .4,786||Garnett....:.... ,464 ||Harper......... 1,527 |i Plainville... ..% 1. 1,054 
WAYS So ajnisinidieje «= 4,444)|Russell......--. »452 | Smith Center. . 1,513 |Coldwater.....:. 1042 
Clay Center..::.| 4,315|/Council Grove...| 2,406 |/St. John. .......| 1,511 |/ Protection... ... 1859 
Cherryvale..... - 4,216||Kingman....... 403 ||Mankato.... 1,508 ||Strong City..... ,009 
pee Oak and 2,333 ||Burlingame. .... ee Ness City....... 1,003 


OTHER DATA FROM 1925 
Males, S21 674: females, 884,355; sex not re- 


Where born—in Peed 


in Nebraska, . yea 


, 8,372; from England, 


Population of cote age (5-20 years)—Males, 


"(18-44 years)—-351,260. 
fe (21 years and over)— | 


811,403 


KANSAS STATE CENSUS. 


Naturalized_ foreign-born, 
5,498; aliens, 30,265 


52,247; 


first papers, 


Cannot read or write, 14,986, of whom 14,239 
are 21 years of age and over. : 
Bugaged in occupations—Agricult 


manufacturing and mechanical, 


12 


198,468; 
trade, 


ure. 
0,656; 


70,880; transportation, 46,775; professional, 33,227; 


other and total, 534,853 
Dwellings—Rural, 


197,631; urban, 258,975. 


Dwellings owned by occupants—Rural, 103,289; 


urban, 150,943 


Families, 469,741; persons to a family, 3.85. 


‘Acres in crops, 


22,281,040; value of crops, $280,- 


619,826; value of animal products and wood, $138,-. 
129,043 


Number and value of livestock—Horses, 856,389 
($39,739,776); mules, 251,843 ($16,969,351); milk 
ws, 611,214 ($31,601,076); other rete, 2,241,142 


cows. 
($71,767,199); Brea 231,756 ($2,195,5: 
59). 


‘1,486,117 ($23,510, 


8); swine, 


~ Total value, all livestock, $185,783,609. 


Jefferson .. 
ore 


The totals include all races. 
Rural population, 538,851; urban population 
724,698; white males 439,602; white females 414,983: 
negro males 293,184; negro females 198,549. 
Persons under school age 161,791; persons of 
School age 391,299; persons of voting age 703,229; 


_ whites born in Florida 412,939; whites born in other 


401,733] 1,263,549 


States 394,381; whites who are foreign born 47,265; 
whites of 10 years and over able to read and write 
655,032; negroes 10 years and over able to read and 
write 251,794. % 
Enrollment of State schools and colleges 3,128; 
population per square mile land area 23; rural popula-__ 
tion per square mile 12.7. 


= POPULATION OF FLORIDA BY RACES (WHITE AND NEGRO) 1830-1925. 
ee SE Em 


Pet. 
White .| Negro .|White. 


Year. 


90 
1895.2... 271,56 
1900.5. 2 297,33: 


142,965]126,690| 53.3 
191,185|147.221| 56.8 
224'9491166:178| 57.5 


1/193,039} 58.4 
3'230,730! 56.2 


POPULATION OF CHIEF PLACES, 1925 


Jacksonville, 95,450 (91.558); Tampa, ° 94,743 
(51,608); Miami, 69,754 (29,571); St. Petersburg, 
26,247 (14,237); Pensacola, 25,305 (31,035); Or 


Jando, 22,255 (9,282); West Palm Beach. 19,146 


(8,659); Lakeland, 17,051 (7,602); Key West, 13,701 
(18,749); St. Augustine, 10,458 (6,192); Daytona, 


(1920 FIGURES IN PARENTHESES). - 
9,592 (5,445); Gainesville, 8,466 (6,360); Bradenton, 
7,306 (3,868); Sanford, 7,262 - (5,5 8); Palatka, 
7,208 (5,102); Ocala, 6,721 (4 ; Fort Myers, 
6,674 (3,678); Plant City, 6,440 (3,735): Tallahassee, 
6,415 (5,637); DeLand, 5,799 (3,324); Fort Lauder- 
dale, 5,625 (2,065); Sarasota, 5,529 (2,149): Clear- 
water, 5,004 (2,427). t 


1925 FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL CENSUS OF FLORIDA, 


Hforses and mules, 74,025; cattle, 651,347; swine, 
aes citrus fruit trees, 18,297,388; pecan trees, 


Values—Farm lands and buildings, $481,114,- 
541.00; public school Wye eet $37,348,659.003 
State-owned buildings, $9,000,000.00; annual pro- 
duction from farmers, $85,000,000.00: annual proa- 
duction from factories, $150,000,000.00; annual 
production from saw mills, $40,000,000.00; annual 
production from naval stores, $20,000,000.00; an- 
nual production from fisheries, $15,000,000.00; 
annual production from minerals, $16,000,000.00. 

Estimated income from tourists, $250.000,000.00. 

Motor vehicle license tax for 1925, $3,645,627.80, 
gasoline tax, $7,661,721.77. 


{ 


Revenue from railroad and telegraph companies, 

977,222.06. : 

Total amount of real estate and personal State’ 
taxes for 1925, $40,022,455.39. 

Deposits in State banks, Dec. 31, 1925, $501,- 
553,491.86. 

Liss ee in national banks, Dec. 31, 1925, $373,-. 
408,000.00. 

Total assessed valuations for railroad telegraphs, - 
real estate and personal property for 1925, $620,- 
902,028.00. 4 

Annual public expenditure: For education, $14,- 
000,000.00; for State highways. $11,000,000.00; 
for all public purposes for 1925, $25,565,617.82, 


CENTRE OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITE POPULATION, 1920. 


The centre of foreign-born white Aovuiation, 
Jan. 1, 1920, was located in latitude 41° = 
and longitude 84° 49’ 17/7 
part of Allen County. 


At the latter censuses the centre was in Defiance 
aaa Ohio, but in 1920 it moved just Lae: the 
ate bo 


liy to the 
increase in foreign-born white population in the 
State of California. 


The total increase in the foreign-born white pop- 


of Texas, California, and 
86 per cent. of the total 


Twenty States showed an increase in this element 
of their population from 1910 to 1920; ten of them 
were States east of the centre and seven were States 
west of the centre. The Western States, however, 
had much greater increases in their foreign-born 
White population than the States east; the largest 
emeaees were in Oalifornia, Michigan, ‘and. 

‘exas. Bx Te ty 


(67,871) were 
ad 28,140 (43,627) w 


j 
7: h ao inpricane : te ories, 

2) 4 oP oe, on Jan. 1, 1923, as ag 
Important groups of prisoners, not included in 
these statistles, are as follows: ‘Q) Military and 
naval; (2) insane and mentally defective in special | prehended. 
institutions; and (3) inmates of reformatories. part are indicted an 

The reported prison population on Jan. 1, 1923, 
reps corns a decrease of 1.7 per cent. from the 
prison population on Jan, 1, 1910. yout) 

The total number of reported prisoners repre- | numbered 166,356, an 
sented 99.7 pe 100,000 general population in 1923, | were-—Death, 57; im 
as against 121.2 per 100,000 in 1910, a decrease of | prisonment and fine, 24,3 
17.7 per cent. | payment of fine, 77,950. 


‘ COMMITMENTS IN 1923 AND 1910. 


Ratio Per 


Ratio Per ; 
Number. — {100,000Pop. Number. |100,000Pop. — 


Offense | Offense. |_—____-—--—__—_-—- |—- — 
\ 1923. ¢ 1910. |1923.}1910. q 1923. | 1910. |1923 41910. 
BROUGI. es 6 ote -/0)-(5 357,493|479,787|325 . 11521 .7||Violating drug laws....| 7,103 314) 6.5} 0.8 
| | | Curry'g conceal’d weap.| 5,642] 6,460) 5.1) 7.0 
Drunkenness........-- Or 807 170,941 =) 185 .9||Fornicat’n & prostitut’n} 5,114) 6,02 toys aa 2 
Disorderly conduct. ...} 53,359] 91,847] 48. SO. Qi leramds 4, . aici. be oak = 8 4,766] 8,92 49h) Qvk os 
Violating liquor laws... .| 39,340} 7,713) 35.8) 8.4||Forgery. ..... .-| 4,093] 2,063] 3.7) 2.2 — 
Vagrancy.....- eetate ata 8,030] 49,670] 25.5] 54.0}|Gambling.. .- -| 4,035] 6,893] 3.71 7.6 
Larceny. ...- a5 Spy otis 27,141] 39,338] 24.7] 42.8 Homicide... >). 2. ig as: 3,906] 2,876] 3.6) 3.1° 
Afpapiltes a ncun ee oni a 12/606} 22,509} 11.5} 24.5 3°703| 9,997] 3.4, 10.9 
Violating traffic laws...) 11,493)...-... re] eee Nonsu 3,660] 2,793] 3.3) 3.0 
Violating city ordin.... 10,116] 5,098] 9.2) 45.5||Robbery..........-.-: 3,584] 1,657) 3.3) 1.8. ‘, 
(isd Ea eae 8.574| 8,105! .7.8' 8.3!|Rape 2,149 1,406) 2.0t 1.5" 
* = = = 7 ae va sr " Tye ay, 
The 1923 PES include estimates for, the last The ratio of commitments per 100,000 popula- 
six months of that year. - Hon Cpe Gna peor 1923 was highest for Negroes— 
- Of those committed in 1923, males numbered | 7°71 per ,000. 4 et E: 
, 5 28,673. — The Indian, Chinese, Japanese and other color 
328,820; females oiG85 races ranked next, with a combined ratio of 3oe8 


The age of those in prison on, Jan. 1, 1923 was per 100,000. ; ; ‘ 
Roe 2.2 Sah panes ey 2 We eso" vane hoe enarale for foreign-born whites was 488.5 per ~ 
rs, 2, 2.0); 2 , ii, 8); 000. ‘ 
21 to 24 years, 21,489 (19.7); ae 34 years, 37,336 ihe native whites had the lowest ratio, 239.4 


* * per 100, . ; . ve 
493 (8.7); 55 to 64 years, 3,690 (3.4); oF Tests : the comparison re restricted to adult, mates ie 
: years of age and over, the ratio is per i p 
The age of those committed during 1922 “hg for, the fore n-born, ‘as compared with 703.2 peed abr 
f y ye .000 for thé native. ey ¥ 
to 24 years, 52,766; 25 to 34 years, 100,007; 35 tO| “There were 697.5 commitments per 100,000 of 
44 years, 80,829; 45 to 64 years, dee 65 years} the general population born in Finland—a higher ~ 
and over, 4,931; age unknown, 19,841. ratio that that for any other nationality. ; 
~ Of the prisoners present Jan. 1, 1923, a total of || Natives of Czechoslovakia had a commitment Yea 
58,288 or 53.4 per cent. were native whites; 15,061 | ratio of 65.9 per 100,000 population, the Germans © 
or’ 13.8 per cent. were foreign-born whites; and} 79.8 per 100,000, and natives of Switzerland 87.6 
34,178 or 31.3 per cent. were Negroes. per 100,000. \ yea 
Among those committed during the first six Natives of the Netherlands, Denmark, England 
months of 1923, there were 90,496 native whites, and Wales, and France had ratios less than on 
or 54.4 per cent.; 31,054 foreign-born whites, or half of the commitment ratio for all foreign-bo! 
18,7 per cent.; and 38,821 Negroes, or 23.3 per cent. | white prisoners—226.5 per 100,000 population. | fie 


ane 


@ PRISONERS IN STATE INSTITUTIONS, JAN, 1, 1923, 1910. |, a 
State.) 1083.) 1910. |) State. 1023. | (010. State. ) 1098. 1010.) State. ) 1023.) 11 
ee eee SS re ac ae enletes OI Sos | Ss Se [Sep a Sree 
3,687 Lgsi|\Nev.....| 209] 289i|8.D.. 377| 279 
64 1'537||N. 344; 308||'Tenn,...| 1,986 2,642 
1,307 799|| N. 2,304] 3,001|| Tex... 1395/4997 
; ’400|| N. M Utah. 2 304 
7230| 730\|N.¥... | 10,635 12,497/| Vt... 357| _ 395 
1519 2146\IN. CG...) 1 “Boll va... 2,466| 3,239 
8707 N. D.. 338| "367|| Wash. 1358] Vee. 
P58gl'Ohio. ...| 5,638) 4,00a|| W. ee 
1 Peake, ...| 1957| 1.668|| Wis... .. 693| Ver 
499 ee 2,283)| Ore... 5 Me Wyo 358 8 ‘ 
geal io teulhieags 21 --ael. Pods Pas. FET) 8208 wy. g...|t09,619|111408 
5) ae 16! F ont... .] > ey aie: 619} 111, 
Pie Oat! 2870lINed.....| 932l 65618. C... 1,255 1,601 


HOMICIDES AND SUICIDES IN UNITED STATES CITIES OF 100,000 POP. OR OVER. 


Homicides. ; Suicides. | Homicides. Homicides. { Suicides: - ; 
No, [Rate. No. [Rate. ‘No. | Rate. No. fRate,| No. (Rate, 


Se eC 2,090] 14.9|11909..) 1,252) 6.9 1,865} 8.5] -3,351| 15.2 
1801,.| 520 5S'o47] 15.5||1910..| 1.479] 8.0 2,006} 8.9} 3/229} 14:3 
1902':| 5 3'487| 16°7||1911..| 1,505] 7.9 1,930} 8.4| 2:910| 12.7 
1903... 36 "738| 18.0 }|1912..| 1,504] 7.7 2'168] 913] 3,731} 16-0 
1904..| , 723 2.998) 19-1 || 1913 1702] 8.6 21211] 9.3] 3,626] 15.8 
1905..| 9 "1261 19.4|11914..| 1.715] 8.5 2/435} 10.1) 3,692] 15.3 : 
1906..| 1,189 2'984| 18:0 ||1915..| 15693] 8.2 2'682| 10.9] 3,855] 15.7 , 
1907..| 1°455 3°319| 19.4||1916..| 1,786} 8.5 3/208) 11.1, 4,282] 15.6 | 3 
1908..! 1/401) 8.0) 3,957! 22 -6}i917..' 2.061 9-5 : 


~The figures in the above table were compiled by the United States Census Bureau (excepe 1925, which 
are by F. L. Hoffman, in The Spectator, New York). ‘ ‘Pas % 
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Hartford... 
Trenton. .. 
Yonkers... 


Grand Rapic 
Syr: 


1925. 


ARH HROOO 1m ‘MEAnMannoer 


OO OO ee eee 
SN SNRSS io SAP Sasa 


iy DWH AQOIMASHWOO 
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SMOMING "190 Me TKADADAMOM 
PR ret ett rt ett rt ri 0D 
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1922 .|1923. 


HOD OHH OVC CID C00 E+ C0 CO HOD POD E= 


AMOWM Har DHAQMMOCONAM OND 
FARA AAR AM strstr o rt 


AMM HANOWIOW ARMAND HOOWOAIDD 
Rees N SS Medes e mon 


1920 .j1921. 


| SORE ORR OR AGN OMADADOM 
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1914 .)1915 .J1916 ./1917./1918. 


Kansas Cit; 

Mem 

Riapensons’ 

‘New Haven. . 

San Franciscq, . 
Washington. 4.17, ee 


Detroit..... 


Denver..... 
Indianapolis 


Cleveland. . 


pee 
te 


e rate 
ork City see Index, 


not only th 


figures show 
e Spectator, 
in New ¥ 


25 


The 19: 
sae ore in Th 
7 


‘or suicides 


at 


A “Fiscan Tot. Teapores 5 errr Tot Imports “Eisen Tot. Imports regen “Pot. Imports: 
_ | and pottaecheg! --YwAR. {2 and Exports. |} -YHAR.. 


ollar: ae Doltars. * |WelAce* 

feo Soh54s i atin ) ». 2. £1,729,397,006) 1 Fitts om 
152,157,970 Bans 58), Ue be 1892". ; LO 2 5 
144,141,669) P1112] 13153;689,382!11899 14;066,116||1911..... 3, 


71.) |-BiB15,272, 925... 2 
9.212) 174877533;027|11908. . ..: 8,055,115,138] 1926... 
DS hace 963,043,862||1890.. 12. : 


ap oe & GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS. 


- Atlantic s. Guilt Mexican . Pacific Northern i 
FISCAL. YEAR. — Coast. + Goast., Border. ‘|’ Coast. Border, Interio: 


Deslars. Doliars. Dollars.’ Dollars. Dollars. '. Dollar. 
693,112,563 | ©. 23,692,936: | . 8,894,044) 
670,622,399 26,669,898 | 751 | 10,414,902) 
724,370,676 31,076,809 12,111,722" 
$21,251,923 38,378,060 56 4 aa 
779,237,183 43,923,657 
888,238,697 48,209,910 
974,562,799 53,983,654 
1,133,032,203 62,908,823 18,001,491 

907,184,563 - 69,340,735 10,868,544 |. 
1,018,847,312 59,565,904 16,178,002 $5,961, $36 112,690,231 
1,227,154,723 68,704,561 22,911,198 88,656,730 129,123,041 = 
1,163.5 "071 82,147,619 20,363,988 | 102,702,653 . 137,723,850 e: 
1,268,100,584 92,244,523 22,512,229 | 111,488,360 | 137,882,121 ae 
1,375,849,335 103,612,409 27,059,560 | 128,895,064 | 153,612,547 
1,374,620,578 120,372,084 32,802,909 | 138 4867 | 205,273,412 2 
1,212,655,650 102,388,415 20,801,472 | 158,858,408 | 164,897,211 14,568,584 a 
1,562,179,535 110,154,169 33,797,117 | 262,975,769 | 214,196,78 14/586, 134 Yi 
1,763,466,262 128,349,000 49,334,306 | 358,858,637 | 338,349,328 | 20,997,652 
1,711,757,676 46,798,259 46,652,656 | 617,099,614 | 404,529,488 | 18,817,710 © 
1,932,948,730 74104;730 42,911,157 | 493,147,419 | 432 7098,990 


3,763,649,904 304,218,105 39,196,712 | 467,127,868 (627,807,045 | 36 7352,480 
2,519,562,240. - 253,193,429 23,501,188 258,135,363 | 570,816,498 | 29,160,628 Ne 


we 
f=) 
on 
=) 
-} 
Yo) 
rs 
N . 
Steet eee exter yee 


,027,992,000 301, 
3,018,697,000 308,992,000 247491000 | 541,110,000: 532,874,000 { 
EXPORTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DISTRICTS. 


Gult Mexican Northern ‘ 
Coast. Border. Coast. | Border. Interior. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. — 


Pigs: he ee 


Grek ae 


Dollars. , 


Dollars. 


yy 
S 
nh 
Q 
oH 
=} 
a 
qq 
me 
S 
ve 
w 
a 
x 
° 
oo 
XQ 
ns 
oP, 
fo) 
D> 
i) 


a eer 76, d 27,135,805 69,949,403 | 179, :329,260 


399,100,499 29,106,100 73,188,636 225,398,112 
487,929,157 30,396,911 94,261,132 | 269,889,577 


621, 531,504 36" 1256, 1431 


534,992,258 | 963,891,653 
361,036,167 | 834,855,677 
815,753,617 | 569,756,212 


aie aati 159, oe : 2 4 427,484,075 | 624,152,357 | 10,162, are ; 
oe Hi 0,782, T7287, '342 | 419,722,000 | 667,557,452 | 23, ‘471,062 : 
" 16" 000! - |_75,525,000 475,912,000 | 730,962,000 _ 28, 277, 000_ “4 


/Minn., Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Tenn., Utah and Nev. : f 


53,722,840 


4,446,355,456 | 59,738,200 
1, 469, 736,206 


Parcel Post ef 


Dugenie. 
Dollars. 
"58,130, 675° 


Free. 
Dollars. 
“4,590,281 | 


423,276,840 
458,098,637 
479,885,499 
488, 574 


523,641,780 
44. 


517 449" 302 
549,623" ee a 
644, 


9; 
525, 603, 408 


epee Ato 


POAIAD 
Dhow 


2'912'424'301 1,554, 189,220 
Figures, 1800-1820, include gold and ety 


ges 


WO OO NICO Or toon 
Reo on a 


a 
eA 
DOMESTIC, FOREIGN. 


505,033,439 
569,433,421 
499,284; 100 
525,582,247 
589,670,224 


902; 
750, 


ey 
for) 
©. 


<a 
ars 
oo 


for} 
00: 
io. 
ox 


co) 
oo 
ot 
Lr. 
o 
7 
a 


DON 
way 
re) 
NS 
=) 
ao 
2 


2 . 
78,154,693 


"613, 821 53,509,472 


100,548,519 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY SEA. 


Imports. 
Fiscal 
Year. | In American; In Foreign 
: Vessels. Vessels. Total. 
allars. 
1910...] 147,100,976 1,319, 238, 085] 1, 466. 339, 061 
1911...] 146:640/912 1,289,510,573 1,436/151485 
1912...] 170,849;680] 1,330,228,170 1,551,077,850 
1913... 193,094,242} 1,504,567,867| 1,697,662, 109 
1914...] 198}923/666 1,538,784, 987] 1,737, 708,653) 
1915. .:| 281/33 1841 1,244,934,571)1,526,269,412 
1916...} 449,872,543] 1,550, 102,577] 1,999,975, 120 
1917...} 648,256,478! 1,706,482, 324/2,354. 8,802 
1918.. 710,777,017! 1,849,650,228] 2, 560,427,245 
1919. 875,602,857 1, ‘741, ,432,980]2; ;617,035 1337 
1920... |1,835,757, £05 4 FO pane 208 4,706,687,614 
1921... .11,301,926,297 3}207; 22,736 
1922...) ° 734,875,471 Tess 808, 433)}2 2'268,281,904 
1923... .11,054,911,829 1229,949,331 3,284° ,660 
1924. . . 1,011,003, 703/2,066,819,263|3.077,822,966 
1925... .|1,055,034,682! 2,297,990,000 3,353,024,682 
1926... 11,178, 769,000|2;749, 737,000) 3,928, 506,000 


Parcel Post, not included 72000. (1926) imports, | si vi 


$129,367,000; exports, $28,27 


Exports, 
Pet. in Ba American, In Foreign , 
Amer,| Vessels. Vessels, - Total. 
Dollars. Dollar. 
10.0 | 113,736,171/1, 402. Boe "300 1,516 "260, 561 
10.2 133,565,552 1,640,925,993 1774491485 
11.0 | 155,601,885) 1,728,790,688! 11830,392'573 
11.4 | 187,938,254! 1,887,460,562 2,075,398.816 
11.4 | © 169,436,090] 1,878,323,769 2,047,759,859 
18.4 | 290,597,071/2, 175,758,992 2,466,356,063 
22.5 | 499,035,673] 3,327,030, 418 3,826,066,091 
27.5 | 794,604,353|4,637, 151,133 5,431,755,486 
27.7 | 977,718,929) 4,165, 554,282|5, 1. 143,273,211}. 
33.5 |1,584,173,467|4, ,632, 138,533 6,216,312,000; 
39.0 |3,183,663,922/3,866, 708,250, 7,050,372, 172. 
40.6. |2;203. 296,09113,398, 879,596 5,602,175,687 
32.4 |1;163,596,800 2,035,217,849 198,814, 
32 . 10} 1,264,894,833)2,036,642,595 3,301,364,330) 
ae2g8 1,432,603,052| 2,213, 134,484 1645,737,536 
ane 1 Eropreaent Fodetareon Fy 207, Pea OND 


Tar yehtolea t included Bsa 
08, 471 000; exports meres Sse 000. 


38,653 
oy fd 


» 


bo tA es 
BORO Widmer as 


| No. America. | 


83 
370, 821,782 
449) 987,266 
440,567,314 


806,270,280 
768,167,760 
819,585, 326 


1,274,895,938 


UNITED STATES MERCHANDISE EXPORTS BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 


FISCAL 
_YEAR. 


To ) 
Europe. 
Dollars. 


113,862,253, 
310,272,818 
420,184,014 
719,433,788 
683,736,397 
1,040,167,763 


1,135,914,551 


4,324,512,6 
3,732,174, Ye 
4,644,937 7,841 


4,863,792,739 
3,408,522,000 


VALUE “OF U. S. GOLD AND SILVER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


130,035, 221 
306,767,486 


766,112,537 | 


918,347,346 
1,052,567,498 


1,486,250,288 


977,026,295 


To 
No. America. 


Dollars. 


187, 594,625 
385, 520, 069 


| 1,045, 467,963 
1 1043,228, 879 
1,142,579,889 
1,167,526,283 


"From 3 
So. America. 


Dollars. 


90,006,144 
93,666,774 


196,164,786 
182,623,750 


391,562,018 
542'212'820 
567,418,257 
568,374,904 


869,944,300 


485,225,042 
288,897,069 


495,576,449 
555,964,996 


To 
So. America. 


38,945,763 
93,246,820 


400,646,300 


490,898,074 
523,450,650 
190,812,070 
258,716,884 
281,457,638 
360,409,788 
420,176,101 


From 3 


Oceania. 


Dollars. 
2, 


34,611,108 


37,099,795 


Bea 

213,449,730 30,274,452 
225,468,250 36,464,115 
276,494,777 37,543,441 

42144 

437,181,464 96,225,991. 
615.217,463,| 65,328,379 
$26,193,642 | 146,205,707 
830,752,463 | 190,008,129 


157,891,783 


To To To | 
Asia. Oceania. Africa. — 
Dollars. Dollars. Doliars.. _ 
3,289, : 901 
1,845,224 93,668 
2,286,290 454,814 
3,051,720 208,129 
11,067,921 5,373,497 
10,972,06: »334,99 
11,645,703 6,846,698 ( 
19,696,820 16,460,269 82) 140 - pee 
64,913,807 48,391,275 19 /469,849 
6b, 861,813 50,890,087 18,551,380 | 
85,422,428 66,060,813 2 "B07,107 
117,461,635 71,936,513 24,043,424 
115,056,620 79,102,845 ,088, 
113,425,616 568, 27,901,515 
114,470,493 77,764,725 28,519,751 
278,610,881 98,775,828 43,591, 
380,249,708 109'314,490 52,733,064 _ 
447,429,267 134,891,888 54,298, 757 
607,721,118 105, 662,126 85,157, 
798,216,708 193,229,089 128,658, 949 
633,340,386 171,261,037 134,029,208 
480,426,767 } $3,803,197 51,715,535 
436,872,090 121,757,769 827,286 
562,554, 157,468,748 of 728 082 
457,609,080 167,002,281, 17,266,736 
537,553,261 201, 209,549 93,932,549 


con IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


70,619,138 


17, 489,739 
27/213, 620° 
22/585, 


1,722,103 
30, 429, 362 

84,442'811 
39, '452, 


YEAR. R. YEAR. | . : ; 
(Fisc.) Imports. f) eXDOrES, Grice) Imports. Exports. (Fisc.) | Imports. Exports: 
Dollars. = Dollars. Dollars. Doli Dottar: Dollars: 

1840 3,085,157 7 03,373||1905 92, B04, 024 1916... 49a, 009, “301 90,249,548 
1850 1,776,706 560,627|| 1906 176. 2 
1860. 2,508,786] 58,446,039)|1907 1 52,2: 
1870 12,056,950} + 33,635,9621/1908 
1880 80,758,396 639,025, 190 
1890 13,943,342) 17,274,491)/1910 
1900. 44,573,184] 48,266,759||1911 
1901. 66,051,187] 53,185,177||1912 
1902. 52,021,254 rope fers 
1903 . 44,982,027 7,090,5' Pe 

1904. 99,055,368 81. "459 386 (lots. mat 588, 332 146. 224, 148 1926 ...|-210, 726,485) 113 438,459 


SNe IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. ish | 
{ YBAR. } Calg ae 


YPAR. ayia 
(Fisc.) Imports. Exports. Ghee) Imports. Exports. || Imports. Exports. — 
Dollars. 


Lars. 


Dollars. 
3a. 154,375) 


Dollars. * 
48,848,812 a 


Dollars. 
59,791, gee 


50, 1942, ‘srl 


fers ita APR 


Latvia, 
Lithuania. .....-.. 


‘rinidad-Tobago 
eae British West Indies 


Dominican Republic 
- Dutch West Indies 
- French West: Indies 
Haiti... 
Virgin Islands of aes Begs veh G 
SOUTH AMERICA eee 
; Caribbean EER CaP Sie By ba ap total 
- Golombia.... Sach aay Sets ES otc i SA 


Teeland Vee 

United BRT OID ois his ae 35% fuss ck -! <deg teas pip nies 

oe RECO SUROE Se ee ere ce eth eee ee 
Belgfu: 


BRANCO Wc odes katte cooks sore eerie es 


Sea ne a es 
Northeastern, ois. Fie 

SY) ) ESE Oa RR Co tI a ey 

Finland 


‘Poland and Danzi; 
Soviet Russian in 


Rouma: 
‘Turkey 


bean. ‘Arabia Mesopotainia, . 
Arabia and Hejaz...... a 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) Epa P pent tae 


- total 


Sports: 


1925. ° 


5,061 
484,635,413 
146,874,855 

70 740 


33,815,985 


1,823,738 
897,060 
271,140 

19,985,612 


235,256,226 
134,864,036 
3,853 

et 590,029 
1,001,658 


18,796,650 
68,360,027 


189,929 
1,064, Ae O31 
1785 

126, tei 306 
288,628,648 


Dollars. 
4,864,581, 164 
. total) 1,142,579, 889 


647,538,671 - 
Beary 


1925. 


1926. 


Dollar. _ Dollars. 
4,754, O87, 991 | 3,824,128,375 
1,167, 526,283 60,037,563 hearts 
8,733,637. 411,362,994 27-028.208 
699,252,945 408,061,151 4,003,538 — 
877,607 2,962,785. 5,119,789 - 
, 53: 22,7. 171,363 
58,553 316,300 §86,121 | 
488,792,646 548,674,569 497,045,534 
140; 080,494 185,110,260 168,668,773 
39 05 50,817,777 
2,652,637 
6,037,318 | 
15,912,429 © 
+ 9,705,717, 
6,918,018 
6, 5,923,395 
; 9,625,176 + 3,394,473 3,668,263 
243/890,852 323,969, 704 277,558,9: 
94 59,578 * 1,182,269 
~~ 330,575 
9,113,392 
6,834,319 
3,350, 
227,484,427 
8,369,491 
17,806,978 
276,246 
1,632,498 
59. 177,943 
420, 176, 101 495,576,449 555,964,996 
82/181,113 78,945,035 87,608,046 


59,333,787 
1,009,594 
798,71 


47,120,035 
1,787,001“ 
1 31 


63,800,494 


351,026,377 

85,958,456 

651,376 4,182 
198,490,645 244,874,242 
9,931 382,207 


14,542,413 19,807,290 
124,635,935 117,330,573 
110,209 . 


23,753,210 
4, eel 996 
2,827 


411, oot, 498 
1256 


55, 800, 012 
1,864 
970,782°139 


108, 1238, cor 


O86 
24'894,260 
pat 729,454 
373,039,880 192,595,017 

8 Al 833° 


»767,6 
71,889,396 
1,035. 


202,404 
129,859,088 141° 194/747 
2,657,688 | 1,493;960 
2,77 23 


6 ySS2 
94,952/086 95,529,423 
3,185,275 |. 4,653,570 
29,031,313 39,494,412 
42,144,038 24,666,287 
“ "934,420 
15,151,410~ - 
170,918 


: 8,3 
537,953,261 


9! ’ 


306,130 | 
37/606 | 
424334 


> 


1926. 
Dollars. 


1925. 
Douars. 


ie ‘Asia—Continued. 


Palestine and Syria... ..ccssecececeeeees 
G2 aden eee ey ARG oe 
ou: MS aehe whine © ee SY a are: "eee eeoae pipes eee EE eC 
weeree 42.6 Mele eee ce 6 efdie ot 2 ole sere © . 4,' . D 9 ve 
Turkey MY ASIA Ge as. lid Sep ogee ee 427,554 | 529,158 7,789,669 


123514721 | 158,441,000 | 513,335,487 
33,856,043 _~46)142/367 124,548,319 


British dig.’ 2 os, ois bees «ok er 
13,526,357 186,873,239 


British Malaya (Straits Settlements)....-.. 


PION ya st Sinise isl 2s eh eis aed) siege ae ew 2,883,787 30,603,077 
Other Bridish Indies, 2). SSIS ie "102; "69,872 
Duteh Toast indies 102,164 69,872 
ava ad eira 10,742,056 15,382,575 43,400,221 
Other Dutch East Indies 4,672,412 7,903,509 26,002,639 54,252,2 
French Indo-China.......- 1,125,047 1,434,049 82,568 211,87 
Philippme Islands. . 61,388,620 64,246,560 100,881,243 109,018,30: 
MAMI =. 6) die, o'e,c elie! fe 963,811 | 1,788,814 731,585 682,23 
Other, Asta. e002 he es oe 9; (818 142,724 | ; 
Eastern..... Salelerpie/elaje’ sleds sp eivarae 327,829,784 377,227,374 511,946,441 
GING Rasa oo cw otkesphs Pe hnnaly alate ties agi oR 89,008,726 103,400,254 147,307,030 | 
Ho TIS) Pie so cee farste cit rhe be abet 5 depen ond ial 15,469,316 12,158,467 18,396,686 
Kwantung (leased territory)... ...-+-- ron ,015,83' 5,885,896 3,771,674 
Japan..... SSS Se Oe ae tN ttt ae s 218,603,427 254,480,433 342,378,956 
Soviet Russia in Asia.......-...--5++25-5 < 732,4 1,302,224 95 
CEANTIA...... aera oa re 167,002,281 201,209,549 65,437,139 
ANIRLDAIEE: oS aid in jos cavee Gate eel. d weber e © 131,955,360 3 


5! 20,108,409 
fics SARS Seri ane ey ae Rees sr 5,332,503 6,442,8: 5 5 ' 
PrN eee he. de temaselat wo ater eelid 6,201,496 7,612,916 37,009,779 
Pen in 5 ha Yoana nme gay age tenes 27,138 99,268 1220 i 
1,736,165. 2,597,103 663,554 » 654,931 | 
lia bite hy ever ine aoe Leos 1,929,890 2,537,303 206,357 303,093 — 
RAT eos 57,331 818,983 Joe. cingtlae enue ; 3 
O MOS, eerd ove o cis ea NR total 61,382,213 73,824,140 44,092,809 |, 54,101,052 
Bthiopia (Abyssinia). .....-.--++.--+-++- 833 1g PS rr enter ; 
Belgian Congo......... 06sec te cee eee 558,985 1,173,525 1,800,917 2,135,637 
British Africa; - 
OEE ca Ae | 2,833,597 4,039,653 3,060,821 2,498,099 
40,224,988 48,400,043 8,270,721 15,994, 114 
8,906,012 9,885,709 15,681,634 17,742,640 - 
Madagasca: 238,011 247,666 489,226 223,056 
- Other French Africa, n. €. 8.....-+++-++ 3 2,993,835 3,956,602 1,077,931 1,416,432) 
BPiberia s,s sete See et sede es 138,651 412,373 40,887 229,848 — 
Portuguese Africa: : te 
Mozambique (east)... ese eee reece 4,869,398 4,783,513 . 9,518,283 13,735,327 
Other Portuguese Africa......--..---+- 614,903 920,790 -- 4,652,389 112,143 - 


Mew Zealand. ...2......+5: 3 32,755,301 

British Oceania. . f 

French Oceania 

Other Oceania. 
AFRICA. 


Export and import totals for Hejaz, Arabia, | cover the second half of 1925; the separate figures 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria, where grouped, | cover the first half of 1926. : 
{ 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN-AMERIGAN COMMERCE . , 
In this table Latin America includes Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Hayti, 
D 2 


and South America. 
YEAR Imports Pct. Exports Pet. YEAR Imports Pct.| Exports | Pet. | 
0 


to Latin of 


From Latin to Latin of From Latin | of 
Am America. _ |Total America. |Total| America.- |Total 
aks, aes 19.67| $110,674,490] 7.94 epists $469,082,667 |24.77) $282,070,153/11.93 
Nadas stele + 44124.08| 118,772,158] 7.98||1915 3.053133.29| 251,469,431) 9.08 
ee Restte 115,132,413] 8.33 760,132,729|34.58] 411,193,859] 9.49 
Pee 115,053,595] 8.10 962,860,611|36.21| 581,954,695) 9.25 
mee 136,615,381} 9.35) 1,025,160,871|33 725,820,970|12.24 
piarepacat. 159,156,657 |10.48 788,810|36.39| 826,272,958)11.99 
209,043,359 11.99 
229,966,603 |12 .23 1,774,000,443 |34. 50) 1,163,476,626 15.05 
taal 219,968,513]11 .82 1°134,500,226131 . 70) 1,313,044,103/20 .90 
201,912,874112.14 25.40] 506,935,249/13.46 
f 1,024;958,027 |27 .94} 608,084,033) [57360 
242,123,502 ree! 4127.77| 683,091,973)15.28 
7 


| 10207886898 |22.69| 814,139,957|16. 74 


525,244/13. fi 5 . 
1,012,937,962|22 .65) 847,155,697, 17.82 


“59| 296,141,651|13.43 
J 323.775,885'13 .13 


442,419,973124 


BEAUMONT AND PORT ARTHUR SHIP CHANNEL. 
(By Harvey W. Gilbert, member Waterway Committee.) 


The. Beaumont and Port Arthur Ship Channel | way, is at the head of tide water, and Port Arthur— 
has not only become the. world’s oil refining centre, about midway to the Gulf—enjoys shipping facilities wi) 
but bas attained its place among the world’s greatest | as well as Beaumont. Feil Py 
ports as a tonnage producer for. general M™merchan-| The President has signed the pill giving the ; 
dise, sulphur and lumber. The channel is of merit, | waterway thirty feet mean-low-tide from Beaumont 
ue to the fact that it jis dug in clay throughout | to the Gulf, and the committee is laying plans. to 
‘one end to the other, to a- int thirty miles | further deepen to thirty-five feet within the next 
eaumont, ¢ e| largest, ¢ ty on the water-! three or four years. i 

a) AER te ey ; pee oN 45°) ‘ 

~ ‘ ui . ‘ G 


u 


% 


: —— 01s ESET : - Seat 
Year | _ Free, Dutiable, | Total, — | Total | Rate of 
‘is i lars: Dollars. . Dollars. — Duties, Duty | 
; on 2 aa aa . Nish _ Dollars. Dutiable, 


1,730,725| 41,965,080 43,696,405 96 | 18,883,252 


rs 


. 


2 419,753,948 
258,136,929] 507,571,764 765,708, 
366,759,922} 463,759,330] $30,519,252 


339,093,256} 468,670, oe 807,763,301 
396,542,233] 503,251, 899,793,754 
437,290,728 Dz0, 669, 882 1; ete +960, ant 


Pe ad olet ted 


fe ft bok fel 


:375,868 ,265,867|1,281,641,73 : 
761,353,117| 785,756,020] 1,547,109, 137 : 326° 561,683 
776,963,955 420-08 OOe 1,527,945,652| 50.85 {309,965,692 


me 
wee 


+1 12}117;555.366] 747/338,621|2,864,893.987 3 180; 589,834 


. . {1,149,881,796} 303,079,210]1,452,961,006 cf 73,928,070 
. -|2,711,462, be9 1,116,221;362|3,829,966,446| 70.84 

f aye 58,238] 1.985,8 5:15 5, 104,669,713 

88 

1 


8 SHSReSSQ SLSSSssKs8 era328eas| | 


MSS \cyetotete tad 


Oo NO 


+. .11,564,278,455| 992, 6:2, 26, 869,711 
ie 3) 240,1271/1,185, 833" iBe 3.0 
| ]2:118;167,861]1,456,943" : ,768, 
2,708,827, 567 1, i “467, 390,501 4,176,218, 068) 64. ‘551,852,989 
Fiscal « years 1821, “1830, and 1840, in above table, ended on Sept. 30. 
Figures for calendar year 1918 are for last six months of that year, 


BALANCE OF TRADE UNDER TARIFF ACTS. 


Annual Ay- Annual Av- 3 
ACT OF Fiscal Imports. : Exports. erage Excess| erage Excess 
Years. Imports, Exports. 


1790 $23,000,000 $20,205, 156 
1791-1792 460,700,000 par eeane 


65,700,000 1 
1795-1812 1,523,538,964 1,213,983,049 
295,114,2 169,261,26 
1817-1824 686,533,674 608, 707,242 
1825-1828 349,308,444 331,720,223 
meine 349,589,837 314,695,705 
1833 108 11 90,140,433 

1834-1842 1,218,445,645 1,060,257, 331 

"423,681,648 


2,512,765,531 


1858-1861 
1862 


1863- ise 
1865-1870 
1871-1872 
1873-1883 
1884-1890 
1891-1894 


Years ending & ending Sept. 30, to 1843; 1844 35 i918, years énded oe 30. 0. Calendar yous since. 
TRAFFIC ON CHIEF. AMERICAN CANALS. 


j Detroit River, Sault Ste. Marie. Duluth-Suverior. “5 
5 Tons. Dollars, Tons Dontars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. 
73,526,602 771,294,055 | 62,363, 3,518 §54,010,8 36,684,578 | 284,049,072 | 3;673,412 
66,951,231 745, 167,201 f 30 7, 
78,671,208 859,089,591 1 


42) 
410, 1,135,390,357 
63,973,308 989,02 
68,497,062 992,522,428 


1,079,675,776 a5 446" ae 
90,400,529 1,288, 967,221 i a coat | 


: Bobbie lace ie 33 


Ul j 
85,660;038])S. C. 


d...i222]} 84'809'851]! Kan 


103,101,498 bs 3,102]! Del. 2.2... 
90,725,208||Iowa...... ‘ 


_ Statistics of exports by States from which ex- 
ported, were first started by the United States 
Department of Commerce at the request of chambers were produced 
of commerce and other commerical interests in The data are ‘ 

= ? e based primarily on through bills 
the Mississippi Valley States who desired more | lading, and in the case of some States they reflect, 
information regarding exports from those States | but a part of their total foreign trade, and for others. 
than was available in the statistics showing exports | include goods produced in other States. H a 
_ only by seaports or border ports through which the | | It has been found that statistics for manufactured t Fig 
_ goods were cleared for foreign countries of destination. | goods are more nearly accurate than is the case f 
The statistics are compiled from the shippers’ ex- | grains and other fagm products, as it is almost % 
port declarations filed at the Custom Houses at | impossible to trace farm products back to the 
the place of exit, and the place of original shipment | States of production, the best than can be done for — 
as shown on such declarations is taken as the place | agricultural products being to show the State from — 
from which exported. j ‘| which they were sold for export, as shown on the © 
These statistics by States do not entirely agree ' shipper’s export declaration. a a 


FOREIGN TRADE BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS, YEA?S ENDED JUNE 30. _ 


with the figures of production issued by the Census 
Bureau, for the reason that in many cases the place 
from which shipped is not the place where the goods — 


+ 
4 


Exports Imports. 
Customs Districts. : 
, 1925. 1925. 1926. _ 
a en PROD MEL 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
GpAMGPHOta lass cere hs ae ee OS we Mialayeloterosie sl cosa 4,864,581,164| 4,754,057,991| 3,824,128,375| 4,466,713,821 
|. North Atlantic Districts..........-- total] 1,916,700,364| 1,864,710,851) 1,354,188,620) 2,846,575,465 “pie 
Maine and New Hampshire (Portland, Me.) . 14, 71 2% 27,538,447 29,521,783 
Massachusetts (Boston) ........0-++5see20-5 50,893,497 Osa 301,446,997| 327,859,519 
Rhode Island (Providerce)......-..++++++++ 93,479 110, 9334,2 116,394 
Connecticut (Bridgeport)... .....-+-+-+-++5: 175,767 50' 7,411,559 149,000 — 
New York (New York)........-++-see2-e05 1,728,318, 752 1,803,174,154| 2,274,561,041 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia)..... Se ctol stout 122,42 9 5 205,283,243 8,367,728 
South Atlantic Districts.........--+- total 409,091,823) 173,403,681 172,120,758 © 
Maryland (Baltimore)........ Sisks elestmareeesere 115,711,082 467 100,072,495 96,609,661 
Virginia (Norfolk)........--.+++% Hea te 168,684,233 16,541,991 19,638,848 
North Carolina (Wilmington)...-.....+---- 15,141,526 1 917 12,236,318 10,176,322 
South Carolina (Charleston) ......-++-s++-+ 24,610,539 7 10,943,608 2,274,59) 
Georgia (Savannah)..........- Savane states oe 76,370,232 22,540,537 21,367.301 
Porto Rico (San Juan)....... Bon) sion ate siamte 7,574,21 7,321,720 11,068,732 ,054,034. 
Gulf Goast Districts. ...... vooeeeessbOtal | 1,350;781,214 301,353,231 308,992,247 
Florida (Tampa). ........+.- Ra eae e 73,223,104 25,555,033 35,160,840 
Mobile (Mobile). .......-+.++05 Rest eiete aes : 44,926,970 7,464, 8,738,522 
New Orleans (New Orleans)..... Piece ciate nigh 447,736,732! 1,92 220,859,311 229,696,766 
Sabine (Port Arthur)...........  RAAZ BN S 65,351 2,427 5,216,077 2,744,012, 
Galveston (Galveston). ....- BE Sarai clp etcie © ofS 719,543,348 F 42,258,664 32,652,107 | 
_ Mexican Border Districts...... +... total 77,257,342 5,524,621 21,09_,251 24,491,297 | 
San Antonio (San Antonio)........- pista ars 49,067,092 3E 3,532,217, 4,173,583 | 
ST Paso(Pl Paso)... awe eve neee cee sen ee 15,424,223 4 6,794,530 6,839,873. 
Arizona (Nogales). .......2-seeeeeeeereees 12,766,027 69 10,764,504 13,477,841 
Pacific Coast Districts. ........0+++ - total 419,721,907 481,866,527 541,110,407 
Wasbington (Seattl€).......-..+s+-- 4 255,192,767) 259,601,829 
' Oregon (Portland). ..-.. Chiara te Baya Sie : 6 10,497,788 13,132,106, 
San Francisco (San Francisco).... 165,553,496: 208,177,242. 
Los Angeles (Los Angeles)......- 7,965,850 39,790,090) 49,020,502 
Alaska (Jumeaul)......-....++ 928} 675,516 533.245 815,813 
Hawaii (Honolulu)........ 10,299,1 10,362,915 
Northern Border Districts 459,011,898) 532,873,788 
Vermont (St. Albans) ...... 41,966,726 45,410,851 
St. Lawrence (Ogdensburg) 137,899,057 135,595,383 
Rochester (Rochester) . . 7,107,085) 5459,25 
Buffalo (Buffalo). ... 75,299,537 126,640,836 
Ohio (Cleveland) oe 18,114,612 19,329, 
Michigan (Detroit) 83,255,145 93,307,229 
Chicago (Chicago).... 47,963,534 49,607,640 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee)..... 4,852,391 5,517,066 
Duluth and Superior (Duluth) i 17,058,731 20,662,038 
Dakota (Pembina)........... ot Pogtuene eet te 
di rea’ US). 3 acdeexeeletie’e sol, 650, 
Montana ani daho (Great Falls) : 39.213 167 ri 449,859 
Pittsburgh (Fittsburgh Fy ’ , 107 
Kentucky (Louisville) . 550,567 724, 
Tennessee (Memphis). 626,216 1,676,874 
Indiana (Indianapolis) 1,628,708 2,024,981 
Iowa (Des Moines)... 63,851 250,950, 
Omaha (Omaha)....- 1,695,732 1,339,283 
St. Louis (St. Louis) - 12,530,083 12,769,484 
Minnesota (Minneapolis)... . 535, Wiel eae 
oe Nevada co it Lake City) erat 130125 matte oye 
Utah and Nevada (Salt Lake City) ..-...--+|-+- +35 yernagl* 1°68 a7 90} y fi 
Parcel Post... 22. 0012+ + Se CLS AR Re $3,471062| |‘ 28,277,091]... -..- =e ee RL Re 2 


fe A percentage of the imports and exports are handled at the lesser ports not named above, but 
eluded in th trict totals, = 


Ports on Atlantic, Gulf, | Porta on Great Lakes. 
and Pacifie Coasts. Hous 


es STE: 


; _ Foreign. I Domestic. Foreign. Domestic. Domestic. | 
— —$—— _ - 
DVR bidis\s, sicvatk pics 100,384,206 | 114,557,241 2,388,707 98,750,979 25,400,000 
Bee ice? 80,151,748 | 115,333,669 2,512,860 58,947,310 *478'300,000 
Be 86,874,593 | 128,430,717 13,005,132 | 81,032,958 
5 180,660,12: 14,659, : 
0 | 197,624,890 | 16,128,526 93,702,753 | 173,200,000 f 
92,043,288 | 209,087,326 16,504,138 | 113,644,259 204,569,000 


The figures 
the ports 


PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, BY CALENDAR YEARS: 


3 Domestic, Coastwise. ; Total Elim- 
Asa tonise abbas HSS US ONC Ti ae Other imating (1) 
Imports. Exports. Receipts. Shipments. Domestic. - |Duplications . 


39,903,983 | 72,868,930 | 143,664,063 | 147,601,094 | 135,351,280 | 326,081,133 
35,624,770 | 57,039,838 | 103,858,765 | 103,853,258 | 140,349,934 | 266,945,586 
49,064,493 38 131 468. 


fe 309,443 
44,387,395 53,271,015 | 195,946,096 | 202,133,329 Peg pee 12 | 389,176,178 
41,386,696 60,174,880 | 181,780,387 eraeets 153,475,070 | 392,889,219 3 
50,109,204 | 58,438,222 | 216,998,979 | 225,258,113 140,628,449 | 431,279,011 


— LLL ALAA < 
(1) Ascertained by adding one-half of domestic | wise and intraport tonnage to the local, internal 
tonnage to the foreign, except that for 1924 ame and foreign tonnages. 


* 


” COMMERCE ON RIVERS, CANALS AND CONNECTING CHANNELS. ; 
The commerce in short tons, in 1925, on rivers, Adjusted traffic totals in short tons for rivers, 
canals and connecting channels, was as follows: | canals and connecting channels, ‘temearer a $ dupli- 
Bulk freight—Miscellaneous, 196,020,884; floated cations—(192C), 125,400,000; (1921), 116,300,000; 
and rafted, 14,809,345; total, 210,830,229. (1922), 111,800,000; (1923), 153,700,000; (1924), 
Package freight—16,873,893. _ 4 173,200,000; (1925), 204,569,000. ; 7 


COAST AND GULF PORTS. 


1925. Locality. Cz ae a ES 
2,582,513] 2,876,889 | Mobile, Ala............... 2,694,908} 2,901,794 
13,185, 15,209,620 |New Orleans, La...... 2111! 13,609,603! 14'307,734 
908,813] 1,033,829 |Galveston, Tex.....1./° 1.7 ~ 6,743,080|  6,125/262 
709, 791,987 | Texas City, Tex........... 906,089) 475, 
4,111,215] 4,885,758 | Houston, Tex... 7,094,294! 9°733°731 : 
1286, 1,342,796 |Sabine, Tex... 1,686,654| 2,2391554 
5,366,596 | Port Arthur, Te: ,872,920| 8°766,518 
117,865,396 |114,070,592 |Beaumont, Tex. 4,803,150| _5'239°766 
439,611] 25.572.667 Angeles, Cal 22,214,137] 20/310,742 


15,174,708} 15,461,268 |Oakland, Cal........ 2,216,527 , 966 
3 1138! 7,765,942 |San Luis Obispo, Gal... . |) 1,515,447} 1,111,812 
2,082,222! 3,163,733 Portland, Ore. .....2....06. 7,494,444 7,770,818 
039,625] 2,534,395 | Astoria, Ore..........1217° 04,811 431,461 
2,7 78.086 3,164,022 |Tacoma, Wash............ 4,154,273| 4,364,299 
2,532,599| 3,476,434 |Seattle, Wash........1.°°¢ 7,612,334! 7,852,991 
és PORTS ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
aa Locality. | 4024 7 1925. 4 Locality. 1924. 1925. 
} Fee Sntils SES 
i. Short tons. | Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. 
Agate Bay, Minn......-.,.| 5,646,160 6,943,495] Calcite, Mich... 6,899,021} 8,505,960 
Duluth-Superior........... 45,416,956] 51,334,641! Detroit, Mich. 5,064,928} 7,225,889 
Ashland) Wis. 2 iy. 6,158,993} 8,215,652||Toledo, Ohio. . 11,320,476) 16,304,042 
Marquette Bay, Mich...... 1,645,145) 2,517,185|\Sandusky, Ohi 4,812,504| 6,714,652 
Green Bay, Wis... 2.63.04. 1204,170| 1,423,971||Huron, Ohio... 1,630,660] 1,912,409 
Milwaukee, Wis........... :476,414}  6,907,811/|Lorain, Ohio... 144,892] 6,889,730 
Escanaba, Mich.......2... 5,047,875] 6,800,631 Cleveland, Ohio.w.........:. 10,584,040] 12,092,330 
ORicago, Dre. ss eke aes 1,688,087| 2,139,620 Ashtubula, Ohio. .......... 10,135,250] 10,659,840 
Calumet, Ill......... -+++| 9,461,569] 12,286,170'|Conneaut, Ohio......). 12! 10,184,903] 11,388,387 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.......| 4,195,436] 5.287.760 Pate: Pat - vol eens oe os oe 2,527,361) 1,695,742 
EC Ge EC RR aE ..! 3,464,638! 6,760,000, 'Buffalo (lake traffic)... 1.77 19,710,035! 18,832,952 
Benes sD ati : 
Gary, Ind., 1920 to 1924 includes iron ore only. In 1925, iron ore and stone. 
: RIVERS. : 
Locality. , 4 1925. : Locality. 1925, 
Hudson, N. Y., Upper Section (Hudson 290,77: 
taWetertord) eos cess Bhan 1,578,626 T7798 
Hudson, N. Y., Middle Section (Tarry- & ae 
© _ town to Hudson).........., 5,510,897||' Brown's Island... ............,..;- »-}. 154,555 
Delaware, Philadelphia to Trenton. -| 4,906,068} |Tennessee, Tenn., above Ch: OFA... 5 ¢ 
otomac, at Washington, D. C.... -| 2,439,365||Monongahela, Pa. and W. V: PRE eae 
WY © OAMDOR, V8. ov ais ues 14,607||Allegheny, Pa..-....,., ‘ 
BlackWarrior, Warrior & Tombigbee, Ala.| 1,383,712 RARE WHO ac WV aac. cine en ae SES 
Mississippi, bet. Missouri Riv. & Minneap. 908,005)/Ohio! ue a, Wilks « WeCthwrutis sean a hese 
Mississippi, bet. Missouri Riv. & Cairo... 1,003,569] |Detroit, Mich’. (through traffie).........19 
Mississippi, bet. Cairo & Memphis....... 1,688,654} |San Joaquin, Cal... : 
_ Mississippi, bet. Memphis & Vicksburg...} 3,212,259 Sacramento, Cal... . 
Mississippi, bet. Vicksburg & N. Orleans. 0 


Columbia, Ore., Vancouver ‘to i 
‘Willamette. above Portland & Y 


A, % , 2 


9,101,650 
Cumberl’nd, Tenn, & Ky., below Nashvy'le! 222,932 


Total Merchant Marine. 
Sailing. Steam, 


GOO 5 orateioiadioaan cific’ eit ail eo mrers {sd Gnteveiala|iciciesiefe [ie aeatain « 

1800.. . 5 : 
1810. 1,424,783) . 
1820. . -| 1,280,167] . 


1830... .| 1,127,304 . 
1840. 19781425} . 
1850. 50,188 3'009;507 
1860. 46: 54,693 ‘|4485,931 
1870525065 ; 51,767 |25,474| 3:171.412| 3,524 
1880...... ; 6,367] 5,924] 65,871|19,995| 2,856,476] 4,717] 
1S00smce es 21,815} 6:877| 85,918|17,502| 2°565,409| 5,965 
1900...... 7,053] 2,65 é 
1910.2... 6 12/452 25,740 
Fb hoes 2 eae 13,307| 5, 25,991 
1912...... 4,042] 44,445 14,951 9,858| 26,528 
4918.02. ; : 5,082 27,070 
1914....... 611) 1 p 562/11, : 15,491 
1915.:.... 34) 98,913| 10,559) 1 "619| 15,948 
1916.2. 12.) 99,021] 10,345] 1 16,061 

Robes e 98,699] 10,011] 128,350 )10, 155] 2,437,676] 16,242| 6,433,361|26,397| 8, 
1918...) 21212; 4 6| 99,918} 9,885] 127.919 |10,053} 2,453,204) 16,658] 7.471,314| 26,711] 9,924,518 
1919... i. : 8'763| 9,862] 2.491.673) 17,651) 10,415,627| 27,513 |12,907,300 
1920. ..... 130,121] 9/369] 2/500,575| 18,814] 13,823,449] 28 183|16,324) 
1921... 1. 8/941] 2'537,021| 19,074) 15,745,115| 28,012 |18/282, 136 


- 8,398] 2,480,867] 18,960] 15,892,100) 27,358 18,462,967 3 
463,335| 18.946) 15,821,401|27,017 |18,284,734 
| 18,750) 15,315,343) 26,575 |17,740,557 
08, 2 91 18,637] 14,976,393] 26,367|17,405,902 
10,444! 927) 18,689! 14,848,220) 26,343 117,311,147 


Included in the above totals on June 30, 1926, Calendar years, 1790-1830; year ended June 30, 
were 331 canal boats of 39,286 gross tons and 4,961 | 1850, and since, Figures for 1840 are for year ended | 
barges of 1,332,098 gross tons. i cept. 30. i Sag 
. Motor ships, included in steam, numbered 11,- igures for licensed steam véssels under 20 tons. 

367, of 526,695 gross tons. a include gasoline craft since 1897. | 5 t 


VESSELS BUILT AND DOCUMENTED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Wo. |Gr.Tons.;{ Year. No. ,Gr.Tons.{| Year. No. |Gr.Tons. 5 No. |Gr.Tons. 
a a a fy, fa fm | ——_—_—____— tS 
Sp esate 56,679||1877...] 1,029} 176,5921/1894. .. 838) 131,195 oy =) 1,422) 291,162 — 
635| 49,435]//1878...] 1,258] 235,504/|1895... 694] 111,602 sof 1,505) (232,669 oe 
767| 77,921||1879...| 1,132] 193,031||1896. 723) 227,097 1,475] 346,155 
995} 106,261}/ 1880. . 902} 157,410) |1897 91) 232,233 1,151} 316,250 © 
ASee ire 127,575|| 1881. . 1,108] . 280,459 |/1898 952) 180,458 1,157] 225,122 
557). 51, 1882. . 1,371] 282,270)||189 1,273} 300,038 325,413 
648) 58,560}/ 1883. . 1,268| 265,430)|1900 1,447} 393,790 »297 479 
895| 121,203 84. . 1,190} 225,514/|1901 1,580] 483,489 1,528] 1,200,868 
1,422] 279,255) 1885. . 920} 159,056||1902 1,491| 468,831 1,953} 3,326,621 
1,071} 214,798]| 1886. . 715| _95,453|11903 1,311 2,067|/3,880,639 
1,618] 276,953]| 1887. . 150,450 |}1904 1,184) 378,542 1,361) 2,265,115 
1,755] 273,227|| 1888. - 1,014] 218,087}|1905 1,102} 330,316 845 1,23 
1643] 209,052]|1889...} 1,707) 231,134)|/1906 »221\ 418,745 770} 335,791 — 
2,261] 359,246]| 1890. . 1,051} 294,123)|1907 . 1,157) 471,332 ..| 1,049) 223,96. 
2,147| 432,725)/1891...| 1,384] 369,302||1908... 1,457 ; ey 967] 199,846 
*30i| 297,639]|1892...| 1,395] 199,633)|1909...| 1,247 238,000 eats 924) 224,673 
1,112! 203,586) 1893. . . 956! 211,639'11910...' 1,361! 342,06 
Deadweight tonnage expresses tons of 2,240 Net tonnage is a vessel’s gross tonnage minus 


pounds a vessel can transport of cargo, etc. ‘deductions of space occupied by crew, machinery, 

Gross tonnage applies to vessels, not to cargo. engine room, fuel, etc. : {ocean 
It is determined by. dividing by 100 the contents, Displacement of a vessel is the weight, in tons — 
in cubic feet, of the vessel’s closedin spaces. A of 2,240 pounds, of the vessel and its con- 
vessel ton is 100 cubic feet. , + tents. 


% U.S. SHIPPING BOARD’S WATER-BORNE COMMERCE DATA. ‘3 


Water-borne foreign commerce of the United Nine: ports handled more than 2,000,000 tons in 
States during the ‘calendar year 1925 aggregated a | each year, and in 1925 eleven. ports imported and 
total traffic of 92,800,000 long tons, which was exported about 68 per cent. of the entire water- ae 
about 1,600,000 tons less than the business so borne foreign commerce. ; em 
transported in 1924. ’ Of the eleven principal ports only the first four 

Export shipments decreased from 52,300,000 tons | in importance—New Yerk, New Orleans, Balti- 
in 1924 to 49,700,000 tons in 1925, while imports | more and Philadelphia—maintained the same 
increased from 42,100,000 tons in 1924 to 43,100,000 relative standing. Buffalo and Los Angeles ex- 

25. 
tere aed of imports and exports at New York | fifth place and Los Angeles from fifth to sixth 
aggregated 22,702,037 tons in 1925. of which 11,-| place; Norfolk went from ninth to seventh place; — 
013 O14 tons were represented by imports and | San Francisco from seventh to eighth; Boston from 
11,688,093 tons by exports. tenth to ninth; Newport News from fifteenth to 

The Shipping Board announced that traffic was | tenth; and Houston from twelfth to eleventh. ; 
handled in 1925 through 173 domestic ports, & The foreign commerce at the ten principal ports — 
decrease of 8 under the number of ports recorded in | aside from New York was given as follows: 


ee 4 handled r than 100,000 Pigladeiphia, . Bee bea | Butlalo. ts, ee 
5 andled more than H adelphia. . .5,592, al Satan's 1. -5,092,259. 
ta Ping ra hg ee ac of 1 over 1924, while 18 | Los Angeles... .3,’24,399 | Norfolk....... 2,899,452 
handled more than 1,000,000 tons in 1925, as com- | San Francisco. .2,518,277 | Boston........ 2,496,887 — 
pared with 19in 1924, : ‘ Newport News .2,026,516 | Houston......-1,901,460 


we 


pitediean. 
Net 7 ons. 


<1. | 27/018,368 


Per) 
Cent. 


3 74,772,764 
~ ‘The lowest American percentage was 19 in 1880, 1881, 


= Counties to Which sha 


United. Ginadass 
Other BUMPODe:... ges kts 


North America... ....... total 


Canada: Maritime Provinces: 
-. Quebec and Ontario. ........ 
 ._ British Columbia and Yukon. 
Central Amer. States: Costa Rica 
Pasay, Guatemala... 
ae ' Honduras. 
* Nicaragua. . 
SPinamMe. 3. Ave 


Wi Bie 03 Sais’ 
t, h 


w 
\ 


M Argentina 
Brazil 


aon Shes 
ruguay.... 
; Venezuela, 


Ce} 1) a eee 
op art Islands 
Other 


CAAMSTPAL ON Ss iiss ai 
Other Oceania, 


nese OB a 
Africa .. 
. Other Africa... 


Spanish Africa ........ 057002! 


Of the vessels cleared in 1926 in the abov 
. those with cargo represented a net tonnage of 54)- 
“975,221, of which 18,609,145 was amnertoan, lt 


37,084,121 


1926. 


37,657,518 


1,491,813 
13,559,214 
988, 


1,388,582] — 


661,583 
3,582,368 


958,120 
4,088,387 


54,002 
4,320,987 
308,631 


165, 383 
1,191,839 


1,070,821 
293,624 


790,708 840,946 
340,337) 367,807 
130,337 172/944 
22,350) 37, ioe 
7,034 70,860 
240,650 191,585 
e table, ly 


and 1882; the highest was S91, in 1825. 


272, 936 


370,314) 
- 1,483,369 


215,248 


1,664,302 
160,345 
207,882 

4,507 
795,670 
461,985 

33,913 
220,863 
168,815 
52,048 


217,872 


one the vessels entered in ¢ $i 
6, American r 
joreene Re oor 203, 


ae ns. 


Eds 006}, ry ree 17, 557,240 


epresented | 2 


7922.49 


bee NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS CLEARED AT UNITED STATES PORTS. |) a * 
(Years ended June 30; ships engaged in foreign trade only, with cargo and peony: 3 E 
j Total. ist American. 3 ant 


Ribas 126 


879,309 924,409 > 
446,180 $68,435 ; 
1,818,173] 1,788,175 : 
2;227,357] 2'080/213 
161,65 165,869 
1,723,918] 1,829/051 
097,385] 15015,792 
2.4'683 62,679 
3,467 18,366 
189,805]: >) 81,665 
4, 410,798 
563,913] 335,83 
8,048,950] 7,739,889 
"337,658 336; 
16,767,917} 18,669,519 
914,991] 1,049,084 
6,589,116] 731217999 
2;980,522| 36897988 
‘ 9,251 tees 
108,836 115,876 
.006} — 3481603 
99,105 126,49} 
92,14. 280,180 
1,957,135 1,478,071 ‘ 
27, 601,493 
79,304 


150,594 346 
86,988 61,753 
393,338] 587806 
2,134,243] 2,605,018 
552,481] | 665,395 
867,081 
582/866 
85,371 
102,480 
158,714 
156,194 
‘36,917 
2,656,685 
148,286 
492/43 
229,870. 
1,644,477 
55,005 
156,811 
964,638] 1,143,682 
783,615 ~ 902,006 
181,023] 241,576 
635,896] 623,074 
239,381) 367,910 
1791 79% 
51, ‘One 
211,905) _ 


592 Geeeeaobe die) nace A 
'281||Des Moines... ........: 


=<  Brockton....... 5. GH .,809, 722) *340 Dubuyue....... 
Cambridge.......2..... : 379,830 Dukith away ster eta 
Everett......... acd orehoele 058,301||Green Buy.......6..665 
Fall River........ ESE, 3,772,091 4,058,225|| Lincoln....... pet Cae Gon 
Fitchburg... ........06. 2,117,764 “Obs 707||Milwaukee.. Beak 


Hartford. .. we : fs 235 Minneapolis. 


& Lynn. . ¥ D5 1, 
fr i 360,820 2:7 e F Rec Gheheie ais etaka San a 2,279,504 
37,761 Southwestern. 
979,600] | Dallas... ... Save lb bodes seks 27,356,185 
Tet Bl Panos See tA ee 3 
Salem 3 
Somerviti BSN frar ase ave Sheath 
Springfield, Mass......-. 002,140) 13, 068,194 |Okiahoma City 
OTCeSter. 25 2 ca 695 804,154 14/354/883||Port Pots 
a Middle Atlantic. St. Joseph . 
Albany, N. Y.. 15,621,028] 12,553,667}|St. Low: 
Allentown. 4 8,168,610 4, 973, 2||San Antonlo, 
Altoona.... 3,446,451||Topeka....... aie 
Atlantic City 4 SON RUIsA isa weysieig ever @ie's 
Bayonne. . a 991,267) | WACO... 25 eer ec eee ees 
Binghamton. Sack 4,734,404 6,824,820] |Wichita....... ce eee ee 
Buffalo. .:.....: tate 28; 582, eral Wichita Falls........5.: 
Gamden.. 5s... -icibis,4 sis Aor 6,337,930 Reema 
Past Orange. )......20: 3 6, 335" 899}| Asheville... .......-.65 
Blizabethinr.s is cae ee 6, 27 9,352) Atlanta... 2.2... ce see es 
Le) Aiea goes 1,919 "817 Augusta . 
Sete etieeee es AES 7,036,315 Baltimore... .. 
Harrisburg......... dethee 5 314) 040 Birmingham. 
_Jamestown........-- ze 435,707 2/923: 130}| Bluefield. 
ersey City.....< 17,099,560] | Charlotte 
Laneaster..... 4'759,708||Ch 
Mount Vernon “10; 252,407 Greensboro. . . 3 
Newark, N. J.. :|) 40,996,478 Greenville .......+020+- 
New Brunswic sj 3,606,275 aoe Oe PRN leh oe : 
New Rochelle.......... 9,496,577 $,307,522|| FACKSON 6s, «yp s'ayeigsejalsy 9 
New York City: , 
Manhattan.......... 365,876,504| 258,761,585|| Knoxville. ....,...-.-+- ; 
BTONKIN Gat. 15% ble 5 128,005,621 Little Rock......-..... 
Brooklyn.ns.. 2. 55's.) 218,190,106}; Lynchburg... .....+++-+ 
Queens :..5 5 sini. 192 155,751,294||Macon........eeeeeee 
Richmond..........- 865, 15, 637, 511 nee area 
Total N. Y. City.. 840, 164,568||M 
Niagara Falls.......... 6,728,528 5,310,298 
Philadelphia... bien 0| + 141;737,460) Montgomery 
Pittsburgh) 5..../G.0 68.4 41,512,22 31,034,440||Nashville. . . 
Reading.....- A 10: 
Rochester... a 26, 296,043]| Norfolk....... eae 
Schenectady ‘ 93,470 8'117,372]|Richmond.......+-+.+: 
Scranton f 6, "002; GOT) | ROANOKE... 5 s/aile ove eo no's, 
Syracuse 9,479,161) |Savannah. ........65-6+ 
‘Oy . : 100, O71 ae pies <i 
Utica... . ay 6,537,055. 
White POMS) ios Kas. S 3] 45,465)128 
Wilkes-Batre....52..04+ 4 h 3)294,242| 5, 149,875 
Williamsport... aja eee 24,663 
Wilmington......... Pre 3'868,934||Berkeley......-.-+...+- 10, 319, 549 
_ YOUKERS 0s. ilocos. t reas 13/820,075 Berne Springs. 1 8 
(PR 9S Veg leek epee Abad eae 2,987,922 2)400,869||Denver... .. 


§ Fresno. 
Bila las eter d ae 14,504,742 8,837,420) | Long Bea 
$8,501,648] | Los ‘Angeles. 
Ghicago....... oe 295,278,540) |Oakland.. 
Cincinnati. wal 27,578,580} |Ogden.. .... biele 
Cleveland. vig 63, O15, 300) Pasadena. .........20+- 
'21,618,900||Phoenix. .........ee0es 
9,748,369||Portiand, Ore... .....-. 
160, 064,825||Pueblo.......-.....-5 
,497||Sacramento.......eee- 
3 '333,630||Salt Lake City.......-. 
11,488, ”392||San Diego. ...........- 
9; 28||San Francisco. ........- 


ie eee: ( oF Ty O89 Stockton. : 
5,624,831: 4'308,833| Tacoma i 964] 10,654,567 


Lr creas 2'845,900 
hata deine tt pele 70,15. fidoha ls Bea 2,308,490 ‘is 
soe oe ‘ se eeenes 309, Nae 
eee Z 2171 17,105 Pte ORCL} F tne 
eels . 2|. « 16, 989; 710) |Ottawa........+65 kittens 4,977,672 2, 526. ae 
Mae 12;324,345 40,392,990] |Toronto........e.e+-65 ete SO 
‘ \ }|Vancouver......+. alata 16,100,522 he 


is 634,185) 2,986,939\)Winnipeg...... 4,154,190 


$433,000,000; ih $1,310,602,344; (1920) $1,427,059, 306; (1912) . 
(1923) 33, 142,234,205; oe 38, 282,038, 089, (1926) $5,809,157 955, 


+ |228, 
236,834 


Mile- | Miles 


motives} 
uilt. i 


46,743 
48,357 


58,219 


1,731,409 
1,837,914 


1,991,557 
100.784) 


2,086,835 


“ 


, 


Loco- | Freight |Passen- 


Frei; 
‘Carried 


Tons. 
576, 381 251 1 081, 985, 301}1, on, 653 
607.2 4401 071, 169 
ei9:878" 505 1,200; Esty i 1, 189, 315, 
694,891,535/1,304, 2,537 
ey 419,682|1,309,899, 16s 1/296, 121 


Dollar. 
S77. 264, 341 
610,713,701 


Fea ars 
817,598, 810 


839,94 


4,680 


1,672,074 1,072,386,427 ; 
275)1,085,487,528 


74 
891, )472,425]1,556,559,741|1, ‘Foe, {823 


240,293 60,019 
62,463 
63,463! 
65,597 
67,012 


2,148,478 


, 349,734 


te 
ny 
my 933} 66,502|2,341,567| 55,810 
Se 1,098) 65,595|2,329,475 
Pa 979) 66,070 2,379,472 
ae? 721) 67,936|2,397,943 
1919 ; 686| 68,977|2,426,889 
bay ¢ 
AR LOST ees 252,845 314] 68,942|2,388,424 
Rae PO2d ed sis: 251,176 475| 69,122|2,378,510 
yh ae 250,413 324) 68,518)/2,352,483 
>) 1923. 250,222 427| 69,414/2,379, 13% 
- og 250,156 579| 69,486|2:411.627 57,451 
ODL AN gritos | haat ghee GAB oi cake Aloe hsewem eens 


49,906 7,40 

51,583] 1,004,081,346 
52,717| 1,043,603, 
54,492]1,063,248,850 


55,193! 1,048,986,826 
55,939/1,109,943,226 
56,611|1,122,962,887 
56,290/1,211,021,934 


56,102|1,269,912,881 


971,683,199] 1;849,900,101/1 
9,882/1 


6 
,005|2,058,035,487 i mie Zz 
2,002,025,830. 


1,828,692,294| . 
3}347;395,581 
2,453,423, 333 
2/477,091,958 
2,185,285,250 


985,676,117 


8,537, 17,071 
"950, 459, 333 3 33 61 1297 


902, 155,069 |2,466,427,267 


Figures for miles owned cover elasses I, I, and 
in, also Non-operating subsidiaries. 

\ res for freight carried (1913) cover classes 
as ana II roads, and this is true for that year as to 
number of employees and employees’ wages, 

Figures for 1917 and subsequent as to employees 

* and wages cover only Class I roads. 

; Average capacity of freight cars, in tons—(1903) 


Bey 


tal 


29.4; 
43.8 


£183 2) $ 
1920) He 998. eH 
(1923) $1.617.11; 


Returns 
to 1925 inclusive, cover Class I 
RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA. 


Average enna compensation 
(1918) $1,419, Med 


for employees and emplo: 


T only. 


ve eease 


tees $1, ‘666. HOs8 Shee 
1924) $1,613. rep (1925) 1, 
ees’ wages, 1917 


"988,323,694. 


i 


1,747,207 2,860, en7ike : 
i (OID 35,9 C915) 99.7; (1920) 42.4 (1928) 


a ae 


Ave.) Frt. Miles Miles 
Miles Rey.|Jour-} Rev. Traveled Traveled CASUALTIES. 
YEAR. ,| Passenger Freight Traveled | per | ney | per by by 
5 Revenue. Revenue. by Pass.} per | Ton Passcnger Freight 
Passengers. |Mile.|Pass.|Mile.|. Trains. Trains. | Killed/Injured 
“a Dollars. Dollars. Thousands.| Cts. iles Miles. ies. No. No. 
Rs 323,715,639) 1,049,256,323] 16,038,076] 2.00|27.80 rh 73 363,469,596 | 492,543,526] 7,865] 50,320 
"% 351/356,265 1,118,543,014| 17/353;588) 2.01|28.58 0.75] 385,172,567 491/942/041 81455) 53,339 
j 392,963,248] 1,207,228,845| 19,689,938] 1.99/30.30] 0.76 231/499,711,176| 8,588 66 
i 421,704,592/1,338,020,026} 20,915,764] 2.01)30.10) 0.76 425, 142,204| 526,312,433] 9,840] 76,552 
' 444/326/991 1,379,002,693| 21/923/214] 2.01130.64| 0.78 440, 464, 866/535, :090,971 10,046 84,155 
472,694,732] 1,450,772,838] 23,800,149] 1.96/32.21| 0.77 459,827,029] 546,424,405] 9,703] 86,008 
510,032,583] 1:640,386,655 25,167,241! 2.00/31.54! 0.75|479,037,553| 594 ,005,825; 10,618 97,706 
: 564,606,343) 1,823,651,998| 27,718,554! 2.01131.72| 0.76 9,328,042 629,995,723] 11,839/111 1016 
: 566,832,746) 1,655,419,108] 29,082,837! 1.94132.86| 0.75 505,945,582 587,218,454 10,188} 104/230 
563,609,342] 1,677,614,678| 29,109,323| 1.93132.85 0.76|506:011,038 568,854,608 8,722 $5,626 
628,992,473] 1,925,553,036| 32,338,496] 1.94/33.50| 0.75 ,015,003/ 635,450,681] 9,682 119, 507 
¥ 657,638,291 1,925,950,887| 33)/201,694| 1.97/33.48' 0.76] 572,929,421 |626,496,025 10,396] 150/159 © 
660,373,176 Set Petters 33,132,355} 1.99|33.18 0.74/ 585,853,528/612, 345, 112}10, 1585 169,538 
a 685,987,817/|2'198, 30,565] 34,672,685| 2.01133.31| 0:73 593,061,212/643,841,299] 10;964}200.308 
as 703,483,691 23126, at 945| 35,357,221} 1.99]33.25 0.74| 605,212,471 807, ral "709 10,302)192;662. 
1915.....| 646,475,045] 2,037,925,560] 32,474,923] 1.99|32.95 0.73| 580,448,205 $2,008, 893] 8,621/162,046 
1916. 722,359,371/2,631,091,957| 35,220,016] 2.05/33.58| 0.72|595 1440/9234 2,303,852 10,001 196,722 
1917 «| 840,909,959]2,897,436,101| 40,099,758] 2.10/36.13 0.73 595, 338, 291 es 402, 252 ere 194, 805 - 
i 1918... .. |1,046,166,057/3,522,052,401|. 43'212.458| 2.49/38.48 0.86) 544,320,851 628,435,670} . 9,2: 4575 
1919 . |1,193,430,616/3'624, $86,453] 46,838,166) 2.55/38.68 0.99. 353° 147/240 560,498,577 6, O78 149" 053, 
1920..... |1,304,814,986/4,420,832,703!. 47,369,906] 2.75 37.30] 1.07|574,826,099]619,507,289 4 958/268, 309 
1921..... |1,166,252,353|4,004,109,277| 37,705,737|. 3.09|35.53 1.28] 568;241/993 519,816,726] 5,996 120, 
1922, 1,087,516,376)4,085,741,720) 35,811,046] 3.04|36.19| 1.19 553,919,210|544,486,388). 6,325/134,871 
 =-1928..... |1,158,925,284|4,712,495,170| 38'294.178| 3.03 37.97| 1.13|573,938,043|631,167,314 7,385|171,712 
*  1924.. °°. 1150865; 672,299|4, 437,380,089 36,368,290] 2.99/38.26| 1.13|579, 384,167 590,878,056 6,617 143) 739 | 
1925.... . '1,064,806,602'4,648,364,187' 36, 168,521! 2.94'140.09| 1.11'581,376,624 602,975,946' 6,766 137,435 


Of the persons killed in 1925, railway employees 
numbered 1,599; p. | 


19 


assengers, 209; other n 


on-tres- 


pass 
muded 116 5a4 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON ON RAILWAYS. 


17. 1918. 


1924. : 


1314; Caan 2,644. "Those injured in- 
1 employees and 6,322 passengers. 


1919. ; 1920, 1921. ) 1922, 1923. i 25, 
Killed. ..........] 1,969 | 1,852 | 1,784 | 1,791 | 1705 1,810 | 2,268 | 2149 | 2908. 
% injured ceeveee| 4,764 4,683 |. 4,616 5,077 4 868°} 5,382 6,314 6,525. 6,555 
MEOUAL. eid 6,733 6,535 6,400 6,868 6, 573 7,193. 8,582 8, 674 5B 761 > 
Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles | as ainst 1 1,688 in 1924; and injur 9 
and trains collided killed 1,784 persons in 1925 01 ie cs = avi 


as compared with shat in 1928. 


3 
United States—Railway Statistics. 


Net Income figures (1913) cover classes I and II 
roads and non-operating subsidiaries; most of the 
other figures, that year, exclude non-operating 
subsidiaries. 

Dividend figures (1923) include $50,417,400 of 
stock dividends authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ‘ 

Per Cent. of Stock paying dividends—(1890) 
36.24; (1900) 45.66; (1910) 66.71; (1916) 62.02; 
ge 57.30; (1923) 62.09; (1924) 64.97; (1925) 
6.68. 

Average dividend rate, counting all stock—(1890) 
1.97; (1900) 2.39; 210) 5.00; (1916) 4.19; (1920) 
3.74; (1923) 4:53; (1924) 4.14; (1925) 4.35. 

Average dividend rate on dividend-paying stock— 
(1890) 5.45; (1900) 5.23; (1910) 7.50; (1916) 6.75; 


349 
RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS. 
Ratio of 
Total Operating Tax Net Railway Net Dividends | O 
neratins 
YEAR. Enea, Expenses. Accruals, Operating Income. Declared. |Expenses to 
venues. Income, Operating 
ee Revenues. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. PEC. 
61,428,511 ,445,145 1,171, 158|252,760,482|139,597,972 64.65 
o48 46,707,835| 511,420,932|273,450,219|156,735,734 64.86 
8071257 ,747| 50,054,136) 560,077,384/314,989,295| 185,391,655 64.66 
»90711,257,538,852) 53,251,852) 590,056,203/338,324,228/196,728,1 66.16 
896.253) 56,801,756| 579,476,082|317,308,473/221,941,049 67.79 
a he 58,712,179] 633,168,075|364,811,011/237,964,482 66.78 
ees ; 69,064,057 ,823,839|434,228,959|272,795,974 66.08 
.515,814| 73,743,473] 766,846,291 |488,014,078/308,088,627 67.53 
-1] 78,673,794) 634,794,284|443,986,915/390,695,351 70.68 
85,139,554] 710,474,052|441 ,062,743/321,071,626 66.72 
8,034,593) | 805,097,141/583,191,124 405,771,416 66.92 
102,657,157! 744,669, 102|547,280,771|460,195,376 69,2 
113,818,605) _727,458,036|453,125,324/400,315,313 70.0: 
. 122,005,424} 805,266,117|546,761,119|369,077,546 76.02 
140,470,286] 674,189,999|395,492,305|451,653,346 72.91 
137,775,259| 694,276,1111354, 786,729 |328,477,938 70.65 
161,825,322] 1 ,058,505,501|735,341,165|366,561,494) 65.78 
218,632,045 ,556, 658,224,696|381,851,548 70.62 
229,532,927) 646,223,098|442,336,131/339,185,658 81.67 
239,136,164] 454,122,156|496,609, 104/335,241,935 85.68 
p289,272,083 12,100,752 |481,950, 969/331, 102,938 94.36 
283,162,551! 601,138,916/350,539,608/456,482,092 82,89 
308,145,247] 769,411,093/434,459, 186|338,805,695 9.48 
339,576,803 974,917,715 632,117,581 /411,881,766 77.88 
347,436,628} 984,463,481'623,399,393 385,129,890 76.24 
357,537,390! 1,186,644,637 772,203,954 


410,184,151 74.18 
(1920) 6.52; (1923) 7.30; (1924) 6.37; (1925) 6.53. 
The peak, 8.03, was in 1911. 

Operating revenues in 1925 for Class I roads 
amounting to $6,122,509,856 were derived from 
the following chief. sources—Freight, $4,541,646,- 
040; passenger, $1,056,395,753; mail, $97,097,318; 
express, $145,354,688. | f 

Operating expenses in 1925 for Class I roads 
amounting to $4,536,880,291 were divided as fol- 
lows—Maintenance of way and structures, $816,- 
443,205; maintenance of equipment, $1,259,835,- 
she rience -$106,052,896;. transportation, $2,138,- 

The term ‘net railway operating income” as 
defined in the Interstate Commerce Act, means 
“railway operating income, including in the compu- 
tation thereof debits and credits arising from equip- 
ment rents and joint facility rents.” 


RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL. 
(Investment figures, first column, represent book values.) 


Investment Common Preferred Funded Total Railway Amount of 
Yr.| in Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Net Stock Paying 

Equipment. | Outstanding. Outstanding.| Outstanding. | Outstanding. Capitalization| Dividends. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dolars. Dolars. Dollars. Dollars. 

1900 |10,263,313.400|4,522,291,838]1,323,287,755 5,645,455,367|11,491,034,960; 9,547,984,611 2,668,969,895 
1901 |10,405,095,085|4,475,408.821|1,331,157,383 1,580, 1,688, 147,091| 9,482,649, 182|2,977,575,179 
1902 |101658,321,376|4,722,056, 120|1,302, 145,175 6,109,981,669|12, 134,182,964] 9,925,664,171 3,337,644,681 
1903 |10:973.504.903|4,876,961,012|1,278,598,020) 6, '431.226|12,599,990,258| 10,281 ,598,305|3,450, 737,869 
1904 |11.511.537,131|5,050,529,469]1,289,369,860 6,873,225,350| 13,213, 124.679|10,711,794,078 3,643,427,319 
1905 |11,951.348 949] 5, 180,933,907) 1,373,623, 7,250.701,070| 13,805,258, 121 11,167,105,992|4,119,086,714 
1906 |12'420,287,938|5,403,001,962/1,400,758,131 7,766,661,385) 14,570,421,478|11,671,949,649 4,526,958,7 
1907 |13,030,344,328|5,932,948,772|1,423,912,919 8'725,284,992|16,082,146,683]............ .|4,948,756,203 
1908 |13,213,7 5,910,351,430| 1,462,860,893| 9,394,332, 16,767,544,827|12,833,591,510|4,843,370,740 
1909 |13.609,183,515|6,218,382.485 1,467,896.060} 9,801,590,390|17,487,868,935 13,914,302,363|4,920,174,118 
1910 |14,557,816.099|6,710, 168,538] 1 403,488,842 10,303,474,858] 18,417,132,238]14,375,529,748 5,412,578,457 
1911 |15,612.378,845|7,074,917,534| 1,395,800,077 10,738,21 7,470) 19,208,935,081|15,044,482,894 5,730,250,326 
1912 116,004,744 ,966|7,248, 749, 515|1,373,651,306 11,130,135,443|19,752.536,264/15,125,533,485 5,581,289,249 
1913 |16,588 ,603,109|7,231,515,045 1,379,096,282| 11,185,514,385 19,796,125,712|15,366,472,253|5,780,82,416 
1914 |17,153,785,568]7,304,479,846 1.376.279, 858| 11,566,541,553|20,247,301,257 15,759,093,913|5,667,072,956 
1915 |17,441,420,382|7,599,937,801 1/394:956,920| 12,133,064,357|21,127,959,078 16,307,502,580]5,219,846,562 
1916 |17,842.776 ,668)7,593,731,500 1,455,141,559| 12,000,435,523|21,049,308,582 16,332,578,328/5,430,123,235 
4917 |18,574,297,873|7,454,610,000 1,847.920,981|11,946,826,260|21,249,357,241 16,401,786,017|5,610,774,033 
1918 118.984.756.478! 7,249, 307,281) 1,805,809, 755 11.729.715,805|20,784,832,841|16,454,339,035 5,138,851,230 
4219 119,300, 120,717|7,193.405,278} 1,89 "727699 11,859,042, 168|20,950,175,145 16,550,310,683|5,298,320,617 
1920 |19,849,319,94617,215,861,540 1'897,823,599| 12,777, 765,646 |21,891,450,785 16,993,930,263/5,075,039,642 
1921 |20,329,223 ,603|7,275,293, 120 1/800344790] 13,215,997,882| 22,291,635, 792 17,082,875,993|5,059,843,975 
1922 |20,580,168,269|7,306,953,854|1,834,011,947 13,149, 136/284] 22,290, 101,185|17,279.726,169 5,321,347,138 
1923 121,372,858, 161|7,397,756,895 1,851.,764,544| 13,589,085,900) 22, 38,607,339 17,810, 262,262|5,646,076, 157 
1924 '22'182267,385 7,538,994,845 1,935,394,203 14;1621095,186 23,636,484,234 18,201,897,712 6,042,267,916 


York Central, 36,282; Great Northern, 44,903; 
Northern Pacific, 38253; New Haven, 24,540; 
Chicago, Minneapolis & St. Paul, 22,331; Chicago 
& North Western, 19,025; Lehigh Valley, 11,700; 
Illinois Central, 21,560; Erie, 11,234; Southern, 
14,496; Burlington, 375; Reading, 12,393. 

Interest on funded debt (1890) $221,499,702; 
(1900) $252,949,616; (1910) $399,682,056; (1920) 
eer (1923) $551,705,157; (1924)  $588,- 

Figures in columns 2—5 include nominally .out- 
Standing, ‘ 


columns, cover 
ating subsidiaries. - 

“Net Capitalization” is total capital outstanding, 
minus capital securities owned by railways. Thus, 
in 1924, of the $18,201,897,712 of American rail 
securities in the hands of the public, stocks totaled 
$6,805,830,355, bonds, $11,396,067,357. 

The’ number of stock holders in chief Spi te 
systems Jan. 1, 1925, was—Pennsylvania, 145,174; 
Atehison, 65,499; Union Pacific, 50,517; Southern 
Pacific. 56.667; Baltimore & Ohio. 33.841: New 


d—Deticit. 


United States—Railway Statistics. 


MILEACE, REVENUE AND EXPENSES OF BIG RAILWAYS IN U. S. 
Miles Operating Operating Net Railway Oper- 
Oper- Revenue. Expenses. ating Income. 
Road, ated. 
1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 1925. 
Dollars. Dolla Dollar. Doilar. 

Atchison, Topeka & S’a Fe: .. [11,963 3h. q10, 951 236. gag "528 170,314, 807 163, Bal, 38 47,283, 379 53, 8864 602 
Atlanta, Birming. & Atl...., 640 (8 ’ 7448" 188 p38 028, 1 id 07, 719\a 2 

Atlantie Coast Line.,... ..| 4,891] 81,785,921| 93,997, "208 0,335, 126 64/966, 121|15,179,185 “90,184. ; 
Baltimore & Ohio...... Lit} 5,298 ba" 318,795|237,546,940 193 752, 338 179,099,597|38,084,324| 43'034'087 
Bangor & Aroostook,...... 616. 6; 411 6,862,487 oe oe 4'913,86 66 1,739, 3 »07,091 
Bessemer & Lake Erie. 228) 14,506,820] 15,546,6 7 odd 9,958,293! 2,773,716| | 5,315,147 
Boston & Maine....... 2,301} $0,486,711] 81,628,763 reyes 62,987,463! 9,544,3 407,815 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts. 596| 15,951,853} 16,560,781 oe asl 122 13,690,729| 2,641,407| 2;650,758 
Central of Georgia. .|-1,921] 27,173,209] 30,229,408] 21,071,051 22,137,531 4,555,803] 5,467,745 
Central New England. « sees] 288) 8,145,477] 7; Crear 5,763,907 B90, 31} 1,720,7 2,088,060 
Central R. R. of N. J. 55,466,963} 55,092,100] 39,652,657} 41,385, 145/10,273,251 1 133:462 

Ceritral Vermont, 4 8,380,752| 8,463,639 5298,1 357,918] 1,0 650,512 
Chesapeake & Oh! 109,140,688} 123'184'103] 84/056,684| 88/981,419121,934,958| 30,018,072 
Chicago & Alton....... 30] 31, ,893; 426,972] 4,394,793) 4'547,871 
Chicago, Burl, & 162,674,878]159,155,178| 119,958,734) 116,671,869|28, 742, 112 28, 131,917 
Chicago & East. 26, 068,788 26,574,508 453, 2,083,610} 1,467,259] 2,148,967 
Chicago, Gres Western, 24,726.678|, 24,502,760) . 20,238,411| 19,812,718] 2/234, 2,087,913 
Chie., Ind. uisville. -.:].. 650] 17,044,000] 17,686,040| 12,468,741] 12'869,194| 2/157.370| 2'843°523 
Chie., Mil. € St. Paul..... athesene 158° 366,459] 162,020,693] 125,550,061|130,449,632|18,972,106 38,873,636 
Chicago & Northwestern. ..| 8,468]149,454,584|148,538,269| 120,536,645 119.62 6,055 16, (as Oal 1,108,750 
Chie., Rock Isl. & Gulf. 460) 6,693,418| 6,284'573]  4'642,0 /790 1,233,344 
Chic), Rock Isl, & Pacific. .] 7;569|124;187,093|124/398.673| 96,564.49 96, bat "697 16 186, te 16,693,040 
Chic..St.P.,Minn. & Omaha,.| 1,842] 27,915,736], 26,850,133| 22,189,824 ;708| 3,408,989] | 3/221-619 
Cin., New Orl. & Tex. Pac. 23,433,243| 15,277,812 iP 574,266] 5,574,443| 7'328'054 
Cineinnati Northern... ..... 826 756,220 3,165,833]  3,024,06: 936,296 1,042,269 
Cley,, Cin., Chic. & St. L 92,061,070] 66,740,728} 67,001,482|14,364,267] 18,560,709 
Colorado & Southern. 948) 12,365,588) 10,139,487| 9,715,875] 1,779,9 1,617,166 
PDelnware w eutison 54. 41,706,543| 36,622,436} 33,922,041] 7,431,880] 65823'039 
Delaware, Lack. & West ; 83,659,738| 64,560,062| 62,451,565]15,870,712| 14,892,121 
Denver & Rio Grande West. J 33, 629,464 28,591,457) 24,794,249] 2,785,083] 6,758,785 
Detroit, Gr. Haven & Mil.. 190} 6,438,868 872} 4,993,063) 4,698,981] | 290,798). 1,141,558 
Detroit, Toledo & fronton..| 472] 11,995,758 ee Dia '371| 7,622,618] 8,427,413! 2,554,761| 3'614°644 
Duluth & Iron Range...... 277| 5,960,969] 6,813,654] 4'897,604| 4'730,399 57,980| 1/589,497 
Duluth, Messabe & North. .|. 307] 13,856,099] 18,054,509| 7,507,186] 8,220,970] 3,801,268] 8)123°036 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atl....| 591} 5,902,129} 5,808/935|  4'786,425] 4,611,035 45.046 618,694 
Elgin, Joliet é& Eastern. ...} 460) 21,521,787] 25,006,967| 15,287,842] 17,411,664} 3,311,421| 4,017,842 
Erle (incl. Chic, & Erie) :....{ 2,325|119,096,856) 118,543,456] 95,784,776| 93,238,535|17,072,177| 17,530,619 
Florida, East Coast.......+| 776) 20,106,910] 29,132/738| 13,270,096| 19°927/851| 4,411.515| | 5:337-049 
Fort Worth & Denver City.) 476} 11,170.306| 11; 504.3 381] 6,699,356| 7,155,031] 3,832,662] 3,521,773 
Georgia Ru Be. connie oe 329] 5,984,812] 6/112'663| | 4'927.882| 47933,233| 871/296] 1/037'824 
Grand rink Western..... 347| 17,623,843) 18,635,062| 14,429,755| 14,450,649] 425,645] 1'984'651 
Great Northern. ...4...... 8,242|110,243, 104 114,924:960| 75,212;058| 75,827,288|24,201,287] 28/276/183 
Hocking Valley...... 04.5 +} 349] 17,443,399) 19,659,712) 13,178,503] 14,309,397] 3,518,080| 3.619.213 
Ilinois:Central. ...02 02.55 6, 255/173,838,132|178,169,625| 134,024,921 |135,382,527|28, 102,074 299/926.943 
International & Gt. North..| 1,160] 16,901,448| 17/083,748| 12,955,240] 13,517,750| 2,572,291 239,657 
Kansas City Southern. 778} 18,131,751] 18.231:458| 13,696.56 :944'903| 3,021,319] 3°720'748 
_ Lehigh Valley: . ++++++] 1,370] 76,374,805] 74,430,573| 60,967,968] 57,433,390]11,391,549] 124949809 
Long Island w+ 897] 35,077,885). 36,869,292! 26,680,853] 26,972,032} 4,538,995| 6,576,871 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake...] 1,208] 24,383,428] 24'544,104| 19,944/966| 19,583,684| 1,877,867] 27322'459 
Louisville & Nashville... . 5,042/135,505,677| 142,244, 307|107,126,897|108,402,256|22,291,374| 26,938°619 
Maine Central. ........... :199] 20,178,337| 20'070,587| 16,528.552| 15,667,792| 2,807,681| _3:104 329 
Michigan Central......... 1,871] 87,614,662| 91,864,377| 62,159,524| 61,893,039|18,986,283| 23'763/9381 
Minneapolis & St. Louls. 1,635) 15,097,126] 15,074,273| 14,546,992] 13,220,168|¢ 959,951] _363'865 
Minn., St. P. & S.S. M 402) 47,945,360) 49,670,264) 36,813,855) 36,075,537] 6,776,158) 8,959'230 
Missouri-Kan,-Tex......... 1,799 $A 588,864 35,325,003] 23,356,467| 22,861,649] 8,912,952] 10:392'658 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex. of Texas. . 389} 22,820,981] 22,167,911] 16,375,567| 16,756,479| 3,674,546] 2'439’966 
Missouri Pacific........ +++] 7,338/123,647,723] 130,831,661] 98,466,365|102,276,499|15,817,584| 18,013°064 
Mobile & Ohio... .......-. 1,161] 19,464,381] 19/255,063| 14,290,401| 13,882,643] 3,582,155) 3/642'919 
Nash. 4 Chatt. & St. Boule: 1259! 23,601,646] 24,000,050] 19,480,969} 19,185,096! 3,433,767] _3:937°805 
New York Central, 6,9231369,606,930) 385,994,505 |279,970, 163/290,440,958 eee 67,920,550 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis. 1695) 53,992,435] .54.670,917| 40,276,056 201] 9,589, 10,592,407 
N.Y, NB. & --| 1,935]127/213,698] 132'266,423| 97,480/323| 97,745,382| 19,787, $9 23,324,795 
N. ¥., Ont. ac Western 569] 13,666,132] 12'247'511| 11/013,306| 10,319,418 1,075, 368] 1,091,461 
Norfolk Southern . » 232] 9.291.928] 9'131'878| 6,932.09 1,411,828] | 1,508,456 
Norfolk & Western. . 2,241} 97,709,793] 105,218,991] 69,872,213] 67,934,816|22,468,428| 317510959 
Northern Pacific, . 6,694] 95,292'404 1864555] 70,533,064) 69, 97 aN rie 19,861,077] 2272275319 
Northwestern Pacifi 490] _7,128°195 1045'831] 5,179,358] 5,203,514] 1,284,373] —1'158,229 
Oregon Short Line. ....:-. 2,435| 34,989,745) 351491'6y2 25,832,499 25,192,913 Ber oeboe 6,590,958 
Oreg.-Wash. R.R. & N. Co,.} 2,237] 28,775,558] 271872713 631,706) 22,456,459 2,129;737 
Pennsylvania... ........ ++» {10,615 |645,299,176| 672/136, 962 olf 450,673 bur, 139,347 7 ,789, 913 100,108,007 
Pere Marquette........... 2,264] 41,797'915| 42° 30,962,930] 30,725,256) 7,200,828]  8:770°320 
Pittsburgh & Lake Brie, . 231] 31,421,149] -32'026; 639 25,590,148] 25,455,383] 8,146,221] 8'891.790 
Reading Company... .. 1,139] 92;088;258]. 91/496,379| 70,306,556| 68,633,515|18,967,742| 20°354’629 
Rich., Fred. & Potomac. . 118} 11,836,356| 12'891/177| 78951344] 8,165,041| 2°627°375 3.277.685 
Mutland Ws 5)2es05 nee 413] 6,509,062] 6,440,041] 5,476,00 449,500! 799,608 786,663 
St. L., Brownsville & Mex .| 550) 7,841,144] 8,169,098] 4,556,688] _5,179,661| 2,177,108] 2,160,815 
St. Louis-San Francisco....{ 4,916] 85,989,817] 90,058,611] 60,571,833] 62, 327, 12420, 589,138 21,867,133 
St. Louis Southwestern... . 943] 18,245,055| 18, 232,233) 12;312,743 12) 372/182 4:160,359 4,176,561 
St. L., Southwest. of Texas.. 80 8,081,236] 7,900,029 (15,1 "553, 7. 526,011 592/530 
Seaboard Air Line......... 3,784) 53,384,173) 62,864,711} 41,387,634| 41,387,634) 9,013,514] 10,822°731 
Southern Pacific System. ;-|13/099|28¢; 392°089 281,952,317|203,849,799|205,018,522 [50,331,432|498'076 005 
Southern Railway 6,874 |142/486,5141149,313,892|102,674'674|103,811,952'30,442,720| 3 ,086,021 

Spokane, Port. & 555| 8,562,669] 8,184'940| 5/285,563| 5'260; ,040;535| 1,773 

Texas & Pacific 1,958] 83,784,580] 35,272,899] 25/242/324| 26'453'309| 5-801,611 5,974, 10. 
Union Pacific. . ... 3,688|110,886,386|110,131,391| 73,201,926| 715609/424127,552.006 28,995,490 
Union R. R. (of Pa 46]. 10,719,728] 11,454,385}  9,880,3 8,887,903} 1,417,550] 2,743,116 
Virginian......... 545) 18,988,439] 18,862,179) 12,209,447] 11°769:489 036,451} 6,458,207 
Wabash. 22... 00... 2,524! 65,780,929] 69,910,301! 50,298,417] 51,080,424| 9,347,780| 12’059'515 
West Jersey & Seashore. 379| 12,932,368] 13/451/533| 10/862/432| 10,913,320 21,850] 13178)305 
Western Maryland........ 804| 19,135,563| 19,861,774] 14,165,409] 13,965,557| 3,560,637| 4°726,158 
Western Pacific........... 1,043) 14,370,467| 15,569,045] 11,477,665] 11,332,942] 2,973,611| 4.208499 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. ... 512! 18,332,401! 203951618! 14/410.273! 14° 400,990 2,361,489 4 364, 972 


_ gteam-railroad cars, ‘costing $393,689,972, of which 


a siete ’ South Dakota... 
e \Tennessee. . 
(New Jersey Texas 
New Mexic } 
Ls é New York.... 
bieeake ry: % ke 1,449]| North Carolina..| 5 hats 6 
riaeretb tate 332 _ North Dakota... 277 ieistate 


Rhode Island. . - 
9i'Nebraska.... 2... 90!\South Carolina. . 


_ In 1923, there were built in this country, 181,633 


1,842 were for passenger service and cost $40,330,- ( 
240; also were built 3,265 electric-railroad cars, | (1916—June 30) 254,251; 
costing $29,708,361. °° f (1918—Jan. 1) 253,626; a a eg 
Locomotives built in 1923 numbered (value in} (1920—Jan. 1) 253,152; (1921—Jan. 
parentheses)—Steam, 3,598 ($184;468,714); electric, | (1922—Jan. Ws 251,176; (1923—Jan. 
1,409. ($8,864,749); internal combustion, 458 ($1,- | (1924—Jan. 1) 250,222; (1925—Jan. 1) 250,156. 
339,635 ; Mileage in Alaska and Hawaii not included in 
Total railway mileage in the United States— ! total in above table. 


‘ WIDTH OF STANDARD CAUCE RAILWAYS. 

The s’andard gauge of railways is 4 feet 8 }4 inches 
in the United States, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, and Europeaa 
Turkey. That is to say it is 5614 inches from the 
inside of one rail to the inside of the opposite rail, 
about five-eighths of an inch below the top of the 
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THE RAILROAD DOLLAR, HOW IT COES. 


rail head. This measurement holds good on rail , 


with straight sides. 
Broad gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South. 
A narrow gauge railroad is one where the distance 
i 3 seek or 3'4 feet between the top centres of 
e rails. 


B | -)as| ous. Bik a} ab 8.) z; AS | Sho) 2. Sirs 2) 8 
Be| 0133/4021 43 eeq Bs Ee @| 54/49 S) 2 333 So 
S3| PISS ig'sioag) . see] Sa S| Bes Hof] Sel a se 5| $8 
Biss] .ylass/Ss] 3 |Fe8io8 FF) 3S|_.5/885\ 88] 8 Regios 
YEAR “2/28/88 \Rag 38 % |J84| a8 Year |\3| 58/35 |Q9% SB) x ees a7 
grisea). |= /FE/ 52 /28"| 82) 6 |PS3/2a| rad. jac |" 3/82 lac es] & ESS ay 
2) eel Be > aes ae ; 
S| c]83/g24/ a8 254| 24] B] S|29/252] a0 234) 2 
a] A) S2/Sg8)] 0 et ot Dt as} 18: Sa! Of SoS On 
8°) S(SeISES|A"| — |nsBlz Is 32 /588/0 Beez 
Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. Cus. | Cts.|| (Calendar) | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts.) Cts.| Cis. | Cis. — 
39.4| 8.1116.8| 2.4 | 2.4] 3.6] 1.0 '|26.3]/1918......|49.8)10.3}16.8] 2.3 | 2.4) 4.6) 0.7 |13.1 
40.1] 8.0]16.8} 2.4 | 2.5] 3.9) 1.0 |25.3]|1919 .(51.4| 9.2119.5} 3.0 | 2.5) 4.5) 1.1] 8.8 
40.1| 7.8|16.9| 2.5 | 2.7} 3.8] 0.9 |25.3)|1920 .155.4|10.9'22.11 3.6 } 2.3} 4.4) 1.0 | 0.3 
41.0} 7.8|)18.2| 2.7 | 3.0] 4.5] 1.0 |21.8)}/1921 - |46.9 9-5|20.6 2.9 | 2.8) 5.0} 1.4 |10.9 
-7\16. 4 .5| 4.3) 1. . A : 2 5 5 7 x - 
oT Ser ee 1924. .|44 3] 7.4/19.1] 1.8 | 3.5) 5.8) 1.7 116.4 
38.0] 7.0/15.3] 2.0 | 3.3] 4.4} 1.1 |[28.9||1925. “48.2 6.6|19.0} 1.6 | 3.7) 5.9) 1.7 ]18.3 ’ 
. 140.3! 9.8115.2! 2.3 -9' 5.31 0.9 123.3 3 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN THE. UNITED STATES. 
(Data by the Bureau of the Census, cover single track mnjileage.) 


State. 1922. State. 1922. State. { 1922. State. 1922... 
Miles. Miles 
ADP OBITY Uricra cielo aie noe 116.11 
2.54! | Mont. , 111.26 
364.50/|Del. ........- 105.87 
323.81||Miss,....... a 97.91 
304.80||Ariz......... 44.12 
301.40|/|Wyo...... ie 22.84 
263.46/|N. Ar 20.66 
QVE5o 8. Di. cea 17.20 
206.05/|N. M...<..... * 11.00 
198.54||/Nev...-...-- 4.52 
97.04 rarer era hecean 
149.46|| U.S...... 43,933.88 
120.32 


Trackage in 1917 totaled 44,808 miles. 
. ELECTRIC RAILWAY OPERATIONS IN 1924 AND 1925. 


ti £327 Combined Operations of the 327 Companies 
Laity ANGr ec cts 3 4 i and 96 Bus Undertakings. 
1925. 1924. 1925. 1924. 
ailway operat. rey.. _ $832,506,416| $835,085,489||Operating revenue. ... $840,395,490 $838,904,506 
Panay Boer. @XD.. >. 610,752,671 617,065,623 Operating expense.... 618,757,782 620,743,272 | 
Net oper. rev......] '$221,753,745 “ $218,019,866 Net oper. rev.....-- $221,637,708| $218,161,234 j 
d Operating ratio.......}. 73.36% 73.89% Operating ratio....,... 73.63% 99% 
Miles of track. . at ~31,189.59 1,284.96||Revenue passengers... .|11,632,868,986|11,734,410,535 
_ Rever 9,799,316, 11,705,440, 140) Total passengers,..... 14,583,367,813/14,660,991,440 


Car and bus miles. ... 2;003,400,393 1,977,825,691. 
6212605311 


heads with slanted sides as well as on rail heads — 
‘ 


<5 

Voy 
* 
a 
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‘ 


ie Polen ne aes 


‘TELEGRAPH A 
(Covers only those privately owne 


; 24 Balance Sheet: Re 

PRG ie Gain cabin te nee , 252,991 Assets; total. 0. serene 
: 1,853, ap ‘Plant and equipment. 

76, Investment and marketable secur- 


2826; OBA, ah 


$459,469,284 


r of messages. .... MAge Baten hiss) thie NBR BH BR “33 ities, long-term advances, and 
Number of ea Sriieca drat eee 27,354 Iniscelianeous investments. ... . $78,838,774 
: Cash and current assets, including) ~ 
come, total:....5..+seeces aseeee.| $151,858,086 supplies and, sundries......... $53,968,650 
_ Telegraph brnttiee ee sc sihcsse cones $146,805,215 : 


All other sources.,...-+.++++-- ih $5,052,871 Liabilities, total...........- Fie {5c $459,469,284 

: A Capital SOD ree wethe® Macee tbe $177,203,778 

enses, FOtal: ho pei ver beeen + .| $127,990,615 . Funded debt... 71,394,000 

neral operation and maintenance, Reserves $90, 229" 189 

including salaries and wages and Accounts payable... .- $14, 719: 890 
legal expenses. ss... te nee ae $113,139,825 Interest, taxes, dividends, and 
Interest BNA CARES 6s-. sive epee ee $10,195,036 Paes due and accrued, and sun- 

os All other expenses........+.- $E,858.7 DAN: 1" GVIOS oy sre oie digisrqre baa eunp Bis woes S708, 84 

By tite & , 7 


Ra a $23,867,471 
RE eT Ug aii'y “oS OEE $10,715,577||Number of ie oneal ; 68,632 
Salaries and wages 51s 


Wire falidase does not include 285,002 exclusively Cable companies reported 52.430 nautical miles of 
operated by railways, Income figures do not include | ocean cable. This was exclusive of 24,281 miles of 
inking fund charges. Western Union cables. The cable companies in 1922 
The mileage of wires of land-telegraph companies | handled 5,280,066 messages, not including 4,322,493 
was 4,849,312. } Ocean messages over Western Union cables. 


es U. S. GOVERNMENT LAND AND CABLE WIRES (not included above). 
_ Zhe Government, in 1922, operated the following | purpose of transmitting meteorological observations, 


mileage of land and cable lines: weather forecasts and warnings, vessel and. wreck 
_ Alaska— sag paid cable, 2,669. Canal Zone—| reports, and general Government business. 

land, 470. Upph mnese—tand, d, 5,227; cable, 850. The combined length of these 9 Weather Bureau: 
Porto” Rico —land. lines is 289 miles, including 15 miles of leased wire 


_The AF ohne oy. A lak Military Cable and Tele-] and 66 miles of cable. The commercial telegrams 
graph System, operated by the Signal Corps of the| transmitted numbered 25,000. 
Army, connects Seattle, Wash., with the most The Coast Guard, Lighthouse Service, and Naval 
important points in Alaska. The service has been | Communication Service co-operate with the Weather 
_ extended through connection with.the Navy Radio| Bureau in the maintenance of these lines and make 
- Communication Service. The cable system connects | extensive use of some of them. 
with the telegraph lines of the Government railroad Because of their location, some of the Weather 
; and other railroads in Alaska and with nine tele-| Bureau lines are of great benefit to logging, shipping, 
A phone systems in the Territory,’all of which handle | fishing and other private interests. 
By telegrams. Wireless—The wireless service in 1922 included 
‘The Panama Canal Zone System is overated by | 37 tower stations, which handled 2,365,109 messages; 
the Panama Railroad Co. pscamie 38, 111.102; expenses, $5,111,574; net income, 
The telegraph lines in the Philippines are operated | $2,999,528. 
_ aS a part of the Postal Service. Radio apparatus valued at $43,460,676 was made 
‘The United States Weather Bureau operates nine | in this country in 1923, ine juding i,8 889,614 head 
telegraph and telephone lines in localities where no| sets; 521,085 regelving. sets; 1,073 transmitting 
commercial lines are available, primarily for the " sets. 


TELEPHONES IN THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 1, 1926, BY STATES. 
(Statistics by Chief Statistician American Telephone and Telegraph Co.) 


State. Phones. State. Phones, State. Phones. State. Phones, State. Phones. 
Ala... 109,532||Tll, ...,.| 1,522,959]; Minn... 455,451/|N. C.... 142,738 557,889 
Ariz. 29, bist eee 535,426|| Miss. ... 71,543)|N. D.... 83, 425 

113,667 || lowa 566,085]; Mo... .. 620,492) | Ohio. . 1,054,426 58,357 
1,027,552|| Kan 380,509] Mont 56, Okla. 256,719 170,637 
O15] KY... os 223,444|| Neb. .... 284,695||Cre..... 69,613 271,453 
256,813)|La...... 18,969]| Nev..... Baksh. 1,281,314 141,027 
26,406||Me..... 127,030]|N. H.... 79,195] |R. I... . 106,7 482,353 
127,977 ae EAE 180,826||N. J.... 512,048) |S..C. ets 7,471 
127,594)| Mass... . 808,194]|N. M... 19,921)|S. D.... 110,119 —_—--—— 
158 440} Mich. 631,141]) N. Y....} 2,292,650]/Tenn, ... 203,289 -116,935,918 
Idaho. . 51,617 \ 


ee 
3 The muihen of telephones in this country on | of systems or lines, 57,253; miles of wire, 37,265,958; 
pA Jan. 1, 1925, by the same authority as above, was | estimated number of messages or talks, 2 24,647,- 
he 16,072,758... 560,860; number of public exchanges, 19,260; number 

ensus Bureau count of phones is as| of émployees, 312, 015, of which 207,582 ‘were te- 


| f tollows(1903), 2,371,044; (1917), 11,716,520; eae salaries and wages paid in the year, $352,- 


(1922), 14,347,39 5,570; revenue, 3684, 993,55 7; val vf n 

Ars Other 122 Uv. Bes Census Bureau data—Number ! auiticene $2, 205, 183, 150. " ae ls : and 

: 

ee BELL TELEPHONE STATISTICS. P BES 

(Compiled by Chief Statistician American Telephone and Teiegraph Co., N. Y. City.) >. + > 
ye niGhRA HONG dn AGIL Giratina eee eee 
. Stations in. Bell System. 
3 f Miles 
ay i Jan. 1. Bell Owned | Bel! Connect-| Employees. of Wire. Bee ee 
Stations. ing Stations, Total. wee ay ; 

OVO Ne als wolelde tiv ie 5,584,853 3,064,140 8,648,993 142,527 27,848,174 
TTT os AR Se a 5,968,110 3)183/111 9151.221 156,294 36'002 850 
i Dy Pec ge gaa 6,545,490 3,301,702 9,847,192 179,032 29,419,933 
TOUS oie eale sted os > s 7,031,530 3 148 10,475,678 192,364 31,854,000 
WOT D Ee svinein ssa b nce 7,201,757 8,790,568 10,992,325 199,914 '309, 

4 TOZ OE ss Cares oe § 7,739,159 4,056,588 1,795,747 86 30,800,000 
BSTC aa. Sos. s kts 8,333,979 4,267,956. 12,601,935 231,316 33,162,000 
1922 Nea ey 8,914,155 4,466,064 13,380,219 224,288 35,027,000 
BOS) Li iralecse orn os 9,514,813 4,535, 14,050,565 243,053 38,354,000 

e | UL Sided SA we fet 10,406,155 4,593,946 |’ “15,000,101 271,987 42,792 
TOZS HS Nn. Dabo tsts oe 41,242,318 4,664,232 15,906,550 279,659 45,816, 

: 1926). 12'035,224 4,685,000 | 16,720,224 293,095 : 48, i 

‘ Employees, miles of wire and messages ‘do not hacas conne: ing onpe 


ceding year, 


PASSENGER CA 


- Wholesale 
Value. 


$946,947 
. 6,230,023 

22,292,321 

43,000,000 

44,000,000 

45,098,464 

125,800,000 

157,500,000 

220,982,668 


317,027,716 
357,485,239 


3,668,675 


The proportion of closed _ passenger cars has 
increased from 10 per cent. in 1919 to 21.6 per cent. 
in 1921, to 35.1 per cent. in 1923, and to 58.3 per 
cent. in’ 1925. 

. The number of this class of motor vehicles manu- 
factured in 1925 reached a total of 2,080,033, com- 
pared with 1,201,577 in 1923, 304, 226 in 1921, and 


ter’ our 


AN ay 202,987,339; 
$3,371,855,805. 


602 
7157,830 


ree #s roles made in this country in 192 
bered 34, 340, valued at $8,873,917; bicycles Bees § 
287,495, "valued at $6, 723, 649. 


2,328, 
2'934,488,63 


age earners in automobile factories in 192: 
totaled 226,948; wages, $379,284,935; cost of ma- 
total value of products, 


" 


5 num- n 


approximate ly 156 ,009 in 1919. | 
f PRY ~~ GASOLINE TAXES, 1925. Y 
ahi Dit Tig v AT OIVLL 6 7] Tax Rates, 
CY 4 Spent on Rural Rouds. 1925: Cents : By 
, Gross Net Per Gallon.| Gasoline 
~ pax. Refunds, Tax. | —-——__—__— Taxed. 
pe State _ Local Jan. {| Dec. p 
Highways. Roads. ile Ol: 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
2140: 802 |io8 5. 2s ot 2 AAO SOD ee de iad ot 2 
1,035,551 79,60! 55,9: 3 
3,230,559! 280,199 2,950,36 4 
16,150,387| 1,193,598} 14,956,789 2 
1,991,531 30,585 60,9: 2 
1,908,809|.....-.- a 8,809] 1,908,809)........-- 2 
350,580 8,499 42,081) 342,081) >... 2 
TIO57, 007) 5 a's ees 4 
4,418,824]........- 4,418,824 3% 
932,064 36,621 95,443} 885,977)........-- 4 30,809,320 
ODO: ails geesstaies ea | chet . 5 
7,832,462] 179,413 3 272,980,870 
3,568, 1 63,069 2 175,255,740 
3,000,25 95,059 2 145,259,690 
3,041,560|...-.---. 3 01,385,318 
2;339,543]... -.- <2 25 2 116,939,139 
1,283,874 15,526 3 6,513,741 
2,022,986 45,950 2 98,851, 813 ; 
None [seni eas ye - Oe Ne eas ohieseghetane 
Michigan..... 8,742,392) 506,314 2 411,803, 94 
Minnesota. . 3.989,282] 125,342 2 199,464,097. 
Mississippi 2,494,274)......... 3 142,469 
Missouri. . 4,234,070 74,955 2 207,955,474 
Montana, G74, 7101s ee 2 33,735,497 
Nebraska 2,202,236 8,43 2 109,690,122 
Nevada’. . .20 cst 35, 16,741 4 8,850,407 
New Hampshire 716,140 ,06 2 35,353,585 { 
New Jersey......- NOG tih. caaiek vce fale Organ wd Pleats ore sieve lic Os || a ee ea 
New Mexico. . BB7,B00| 5-10. S25". > 3 20,490.892 
ew York......-. TT OMG. AEE fale, wee! Pisale wricielel Sog'a ie veld jevlainte colet = allie O27 Se ae 
North Ce ed 6,238,508) 156,130 4 161,371,522 _ 
North Dakota. 49, 15,000 uf 64,941, ae 
SORE teehee 9,133,785| 123,835 2 450,497,522 { 
Oklahoma.......- 3 176,753,177 
Oregons: <5./2--)- > 65,1 3 96,969,835 { 
‘Pennsylvania..... 2 414,096,490 
Rhode Island... . . 18 1 31,835,668 Ps 
South Carolinax:.. 6 5 83,962,562 
South Dakota.... 1,847,598 3 64,024,928 — 
Tennessee. ... 3,407,88' 3 122,000,680 
Texas. x 4,641,784) 1 464,178,427 
Utah. f 1,064,004 3% 32,217, ng 
Vermont..:.. i 502,272! 1 2 25,863,167 : 
Virginia... 2... «| 3,863,117 ; 3,701,951) 3 3 123,398,365, 
Washington...... 3,205,114] 184,302 3,020,812) 2 2 151,040,586 
West Virginia.,...| 2,222,329 35,590 2,186,739) 2 3% 76,331,660 © 
wines Lee eiot, ps bre 120,708 nate ‘| $y: IMR pe 
Wyom * 
Dist. of  eokataiia: 896,568 6,970 889,598) 2 2 44,479,898 Se 
146,028, 9401 102,065,216' 32, 721,704 Av'ge 2.26 |6,457,783,284 _ $ 
; Remarks—Total tax earnings on fuel for motor | States. The gross tax assessed and exemption refunds — 
nick present the actual tates which are available | show the Bae not for deriving the total vam, and 
poecla es to. the laws of the various | these totals are not ey ae 
Biss 
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MOTOR 


CLASSIFICATION OF VEHICLES. 
Of the motor vehicles, 17,512,638 are assenger 
- automobiles, taxis, and busses; and 2,441,709 are 
_ trucks and road tractors. Taxis numbered 145,530; 
_ busses, 57,326; trailers, 83,625; motor cycles, 140,348; 
_U. S. Government cars, 17,400; state and tocal 
emake cars, 79,529; Government motor cycles, 


369,844 
1,083,573 — 
13,147,231 7' 184,412,512 
. DIVISION OF RECEIPTS, ws 
Of the receipts for registration, &c., $161,574,729 
comes from motor cars; $634,076, from trailers; 
$436,482 from motor cycles. 
Thé receipts were thus in most part ea for 
collection and administration, $11,992,747; for 


State highways, $177,706,587; for local roads, $48,-~ 


396,471 


1926 AUTO REGISTRATION BY STATES. 
The registration, by States, as of July 1, 1926, according to the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 


197,602)Ind...... 690,704)Miss..... 180,030|N. D..... 144,079)Utah 81,830 
Z 64,165 |Iowa..... 648,282 |Mo...... 583,450/Ohio..... 1,370,756|Vt....... 62,899 
Ark 177,235|Kan...... 433,561 |Mont 92;340/Okla....- 490,000)Va.....-. 277,125 
1,459,570| Ky. . 2.2.2 247,104|Neb..... 329,669|Ore. ..... 195,641/Wash:... 326,500 
1 225,810| La....... 216,500 |Nev...... 20,527/Pa....... 1,826,682|W. Va.... 183,788 
238,727|Me....! 128,466 |N. H.... 78,979/R. I... 96,652|Wis......- 590:797 
1 40,303 | Md... ... 227,491 |N. J 575237 Sa Ge. or 151,012;/Wyo..!.. 44/367 
407,777 | Mass.....  627,736|N. M 46,571|S.D..... 155,763/D. of C... 89,867 

Ga 238,618 | Mich... .; 992,178|N. Y..>.. 1,562,492|Tenn. ... . 227,775 ine sit 
14 ~ 1 984161 | Minn... 574,356 |N.C....: B7a,Sb9fTaculsst 904,050) Total... 19,697,932 
peers Se Bie Cocotte EE Nd ee ORR Es Pees 5 an a 


MOTOR VEHICLE FATALITISS. 
(Data,- by Bureau of Public Roads, UD. S. Dept. of Agriculture, cover 1925.) 


. The number of persons killed in 1924 by motor 
vehicles in the registration area of the United States 
Was 15,528; (1923), 14,411; (1922), 11,666; (1921), 
°10,168; (1920), 9,103. 


tinental United States is estimated at over 17,000. 
The total in 1925 is estimated at more than 

20,000. Some put the number at nearly 25,000. 
The number of persons hurt by motor vehicles 


hurt 
.The total number of motor fatalities in con-!| in 1925 is put at from 600,000 to 700,000. 


PUBLIC ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 4 
(Data, as of Jan. 1, 1925, by Bureau of Public Roads, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture.) 


Nearly 148.000 miles of road in the several State 
highway systems were surfaced in 1925, according 
to reports received by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
from the State highway departments, 

In addition, 5,316 miles of earth road were graded 
and drained according to engineering standards, 
making a total of 22,152 miles improved during 
the year, of which a little more than 10,000 miles 
was constructed with Federal aid. 

SURFACED MILEAGE, 

At the first of 1926 the total surfaced mileage 
in the State systems had reached 145,508 miles 
and there were 32,218 miles of earth road, graded 
and drained. according to engineering standards. 

The total of 270,654 miles’in the State systems 


, State. StateR’ds|Surfaced . || State. 
Miles. Miles. 
3,953.5) 1,833.0 
2,044.4) 1,452.5 
8,295.0] 3,795.0) 

,091.4) 3,383.3 
8,932.8] 3,456.8 
1,871.9} 1,725.0 

505.7 505 .7 
4,490.0] 2,194.7 
6,231.7] 2,472.5 
4,627.3] 2,196.4 
4,819 |5|. 4,168 .2 
3,935 .6 ,860 .0 

,674.1} 3,029.4 
7,386 .0 962.8 

:000.0] 2,272.3 
bee’ 3,821 a 


Construction of State highways in 1925 cost 
$404,000,000, not including $135,000,000 spent for 
_ Mnaintenance, construction of local roads an : 


4 


eh, tot we A Neh te: 


StateR’ds|Surfaced . 


bridges ’ penditure of $461 ( 


embraces the important roads of the country which 
have been laid out to serve the needs of the States, 


FEDERAL TRUNK LINES. 


It is upon these systems that the important 
through routes of the Federal-aid system and the 


-United States highways have been almost entirely 


laid down. 3 ‘ 
The surfaced roads in the State systems at the 
close of 1925 were of the following types: Sand-clay, 


12,677 miles; avel, 64,408 miles; .waterboun 
macadam, 4, miles; surface-treated macadam 
and gravel, 15,858 miles; bituminous Macadam, 


10,985. miles; sheet asphalt, 839 niles; . bituminous 

corzrete, 4,821 miles; cement concrete, 27,875 

ms brick, 3,111 miles, and miscellaneous, 131 
my : 


State. 


StateR’ ds |Surfaced . 


Miles. tes. tles. 
-0| 2,429.0 4,446 .3 ,008..4 
-8| $1,529 .1 10,827 .8) 7,655. 
:6| 6,025.8 768.4) "40 
-o| 5,978.6 4,951.0] °3,22 
9} 2/689 °7 5,918.0] 21023 
-O| 2,601.4 4,644.4) 2.599 
:0] 85914 16,668 .0| 7:954 
0} 1,881.4 3132-3] 1;058 
“7873 6\V :486.0| 3,067 
-2{ 1,767.9 4,920 .4| 3,559 
0} 131819 3,266.0] 2542 
0 ,615 .5 3,664.0] 1,262. 
8) MERGE 
-2| 5,311 5||Wyo....... | 3,143. "801. 
% 9,801 6]| Total 14 
0}. 9, * otal. . ...1270,653 .6|145, 9 
1,348 41° se eitin 


| in 1925 cost $463,000,000, State highway construc- 


on in 1926 totaled’ over 
.000, 


29,000 miles, 


nN 


“tol PONOSHROSAOmWMEN 


OX 


ahh ‘min 


Chief States. 


oo Areentous oxide Nev., Utah, Mont., 8. D 
, Asbestos Md., Cal. Ga., Ariz. 
Y Asphalt......... ae Ph cae IlL, Ky., Utah, 
a. 


Barytes (crude 
Baiiaee “« AZ , 


RAL PRODUCTS-STATES THEY COME FROM. _ 
_ (Revised as of 1925 by the U. S. Geological Survey.) : 


'| Magnesite (crude).., 
Magnesium....... 
Magnesium chloride. 
Magnesium sulphate. 
Manganese ore.... 
Manganiferous ore. 
Magnaniferous zinc 


Mineral paints.......... 
Mineral waters........-. Wis. 
| Natural gas.'........6.-% Ww. 


Chief States. 


Cal., Wash. 

N. Y., Mich. 
Mich., Cal. 

Mich., Wash., Cal. A 
Mont., Ark., Va., Cok _ 
Minn., Wis., Mich., Colo. 


Mineral. 


(Gio 6): i ee eon’ Natural gas gasoline. ...- 
' Chromite.......... «+... |Md., Cal., Ore. : Nickel. .... ae ofa sual gheds 
} Clay products........... Ohio, Pa., N. J 3 Oilstones, ett.........-- 
Clay, raw...... Fe gee N. J., Pa., Mo., Ga, PCAC PES « thie teste siete) ones Peas ey ., Ind. 
cal: mA iat SOR een rate Ses) ST EE CDROUCUII cafes s/erdtatere: oem Okla., Cal., Tex., Wyo. 
Bituminous,..... +... |Pa., W. Va., Il., Ky. 
Anthracite..... Bagesos Pa. 
IEE TS) J nko. «fa amt eio'e ..|Pa., Ind., Ohio, Iil., Ala. ||/Potash (K20)..........- 
CRI DEY Ss 5 - avs sofas Sales ole riz., Mont., Utah, Mich ||Pumice.........-...---. oe 
Diatomaceous earth... .. Mo, BYVGCS eT. ok ates 68 fae Cal,, Va., N. Y. 
PUMCLy oo saeco sldes cee eso [VM Nae 2, || Quicksilver... 2%... 00-6 Cal, Tex., Nev., Ore. =>" 
Feldspar (crude)........ FAP Bae Se OT aid aaa ., N. Y., Ohio, Kan. 
Ferroalloys...... Cares Sand and gravel......... t Mis ch oz 
POUOSMAT-S) ove o's! siaraie’als i Sand lime brick........-. 
Fuller’s earth. .......... é Silica (quartz).........-- is : 
Garnet, abrasive........ N. Y., LIN C2 Silver. ...... aeticks AeleeviG Utah, Mont., Nev., I 
(Et) i RRA SER Se Cal. Col., 8. D., Alaska, ||Slate.........--+eeeeees Pa., Vt., N. Y., Me. hae, 
Graphite... isi. css ewes Ala., Tex., R. L., Mich. Pa., Ind., Ohio, N. Y- ES 
Grindstones and Ohio, W. Va., Mich., MIDS, dis rol ofattale ore La., Nev., Utah. 9 
pulpstones.....0:-++-- Wash. N. Va., Vt., Cal. ‘s 
IU TAIN o's be ohe ob atale,'s afd N. Y., Lowa, Ohio, Mich. ||Tin...-...0...... : 
ATOWVOTOS Fo sieve eis cis aes 'ove Minn., Mich., Ala., N. Y. ¢: f 9 
ER OTE POR i, sos ebig.n git iia Pa., Ohio, OL, Ind., Ala. 2 
PAO hah ¥ o's sic -afnwutere =e .'Mo., Idaho, Utah, Okla. ||Zinc....-..-+..2+-+5+- Okla., Kan., N. J., Mont. 
WARIBOT Sse iar. clace Baers i 


STATE. Products in Order of Value. STATE. 
Ala... . Coal, iron ore, cement, clay products. Ne 
Alaska .|Copper, gold, coal, silver. 

Ariz. ..|Copper, gold, silver, lead. , Ne Jens 
Ark .,.|Petroleum, coal, natural gas, bauxite. N. M. 
_...|Petroleum, cement, natural gas,clay products. 5 pe am 
..|Coal, gold, clay products, silver. N. C.. 
...|Clay products, stone, lime, sand and gravel. 
..|Clay products, stone, sand and gravel. Sut B a 
|Sand and gravel, clay products, sand-lime 
brick, stone. Ohio... 
.|Phosphate rock, stone, Fuller’s earth, sand Okla... 


and gravel. 
f Ga.....|Clay products, stone, cement, Fuller’s earth. |/Ore...- 
Idaho..|Lead, silver, zine, gold. 7 


2 i knees cee Coal, clay products, petroleum, cement. Pacis 
Ind.,..|Coal, cement, stone, clay products. Ratu. 
Iowa...|Coal, cement, clay products, gypsum. Ss. C.. 
Kan...|Petroleum, zine, coal, natural gas. 

Ky....|Coal, petrqjeum, clay products, natural gas. ||S. D.. 


: La.....|Petroleum “sulphur, natural gas, natural-gas Tenn... 
‘!Petroleum, sulphur, natural-gas gasoline, 


gasoline. Texas . 
...-|Stone, lime, clay products, slate. 
Md....|Coal, clay products, cement, sand and gravel. 
Mass...|Stone, clay products, lime, sand and gravel. 
Mich...|Iron ore, copper, cement, salt. 

Minn. .|Iron ore, stone, cement, clay products. 

Miss...|Sand and gravel, clay products, mineral 
waters, stone. 

Mo....|Lead, clay products, cement, coal. 


. 


Mont. .|Copper, silver, coal, zinc. Wyo... 


x Neb. . .|Cement, clay products, sand and gravel, stone. 
Ney....!Copper, silver, gold, gypsum. __ 


VALUE OF MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1925. 


on- Other and 


YEAR. 


Dollars. | Dollars. 
594,204,000; 1,108,936,000 ae 
660,764,000}1,155,078,000 
722,434,000]1,327,951,000 15... 
905,628,000} 1,495,381,000 16... 


1,242, 
1,375,420. 


ineral oil; production in 


ho aio 


a Ee 
. |Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, feld- — 


spar. 

.|Clay products, zinc, cement, sand and gravel. 

..|{Coal, copper, zine, silver. iJ 

.|Clay products, cement, gypsum, stone. a 

.|Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, feld- 
spar. : 

Coal, clay products, mineral waters, sand 

and gravel. : 


-|Stone, clay products, lime, sand and gravel. 
; Stone, clay products, sand and gravel, 


-|Gold, stone, sand and gravel, silver 


.|Oopper, silver, lead. coal. 


|" |Goal, cement, clay products, sand and gravel. 
..|Goal, natural gas, petroleum, clay products. — *; 
_"|Stone, sand and gravel, mineral waters, iron = 


Ni 
| Metallic. Metallic, Total. YEAR. 


Products in Order of Value. 


Clay products, coal, natural gas, petroleum. ~ 

Petroleum, zinc, natural gas, natural-gas 
gasoline. vrex 

Cement, stone, sand and gravel, clay 
products. 

Coal, cement, clay products, natural gas. 


Coal, clay products, cement, stone. 
natural gas. 


Stone, slate, lime, talc. 
Coal, clay products, stone, cement. 


ore. 
Petroleum, coal, natural gas, natural-gas iS 
gasoline. / 


Non- Other and o4 
Metallic. Metallic. Total. a 
3 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. i 
,554,298,000|2,433,545,000 : 
,424,063,000}2,111,172,000 
Bae ,400,484,000]2,394,644,000 
Ras ,884,413,000|3,508,439,000 


900,462,000|4,992,496,000 


386, 289, Fabel 
23/396, 1 
116,383, 335 

17,813,328 
269,404,686 


4704 


a 352, hg si 


at es 


20 Bipd 12 
297,025,679 


283,411, 907 


375,492,868 


$77,315,758 
17,361,834 
00,325,413 

61,748,999 
498, 175,652 


76,037,896 54,045,056 54, 806, 277 61,379,146 61,487,882 
6,326,326 5,346,295 7,177,266 ~ .8,129, 
359,83; aviree 428,314 416, 2 12,105 
369,534 411,745 869,132 929, ; 813,608 
22,923;780 12, 597,948 10,907,718 12,557,822 13,101,223 : 
12,178,695 8,650, 003 11, a20ex: ee tiers : 14,946,610 
449,783 16,502,273 18,495,628 44 . 27,831,623 
373,926,540 254,019,136 244, biz, 561. 235,795,027 
atc 146,736,294 97,700,676 108,394,095 112,299,075 
57,250,480 35, 639, 505 36,205,251 . y459, 869 
198,097,758 113,098,346 103,884,561 110,630,255 105,005,476 
195,920,036 114, 404,662 158,701,496 148,853,786 oF 120 s10.775 
138,745,725 61,061,974 75,519,828 ; 61,199,048 56, ,O81 
5,428,086 3° 039 5,588,140: "55 3 6,035,160 
iain vecargies © 30,944,378 16,083,965 14; 308, 227 2u, 189, 542 ,5065 867 
Siclews 5 12,411,708 9,835,107 11,004, 523 14,781,129 15,725,882 
eee ~ 166,338,818 69,452,819 101, "430,981 128; 291, *450 114239/386 
ors 177,589,967 72,609,973 111,617,448 174,105,328 107, 844,680 
eb ae. 2,201,246 1,954,353 1,600,393 3 1343 2,090,422, 
RA AS 90, 994; 479 56, 375,543 62, 402,642 7 201,473 81 054,122 
Beak soe | 85,885,403 30,161,734 59,400,591 74,707,269 , 70,631,806 
(choy: !:\.¢ ee 7,168,424 2; 366, "287 2; 7 3,209,425 
Tew wampelire 77 apees ee 1) tageeae | alae tts Bis 78-378 163 
New Hampshire. ,.. ; 3, 1378, 
New Jersey......« as 72,335,207 a7, 429,290 62, 396,379 7 602, ,066- 75,271,009 
‘New Mexico. 27,883,565 13,227,268 18,038,022 23,791,047 23,913,528 
| New York. 5 3 2 89,975,134 95,435, Eee 
North Carolin: 3) A 5,47 10,029,559 9) 26334 as 
~~ North.Dakota...... 3,078,548 2,500,349 _ 3,693,095 473,018 - 776,7 
: Ohio Bee Pie tee 355,844,499 223,533,658 236,808,638 287,868,728 249'049°648 B, 
4 ¥ 
Oklahoma...)...5-+ 493, phages 269,882,786 369, 068-618 398,810,630 393,030,665 
PMOUGR OD: coicieiee teininte 5, 496, 2 5,199,803 | 5,48! 87 


6, 7,364,232 
“Pennsylvania, 5 ie moohast pi 1,314,332, B88 944,688,650 823, 148,222 1,225,036,404 1,011,630,879 
922,765 1,022,528 2,641 


15175,653 4 "770,96 3022, 132, 

2'825,479 1,754,491 2,414,346 y "444. 
5,950,878 7,498,656 | 7,278,934 | 7,372,368 6,884,433 
55,023,232 33,754,823 35,146,266 41,553,789 35,354,525 
371,250,979 | 212/302,907 | 249,601:173 260,450,913 - 272.729, 023 

76,536,657 40,595,872 60,697,116 86,221,000 84/3 

15,008,894 10,650,213 9,576,636 13,910,449 14/549, 439, 
Virginia 60,161,247 32,810,842 38,551,479 48,052,618 37,962,143 
Washington 26,677,191 17,605,878 19,725,303 22169, 191 21, 159/370 
West Virginia 547;872,937 | 316,180,647 358,772,116 412;866,535 307,314,205 
‘Wisconsin 19,630,114 9,990,961 13,822,383 19,089,600 15,796,720 
83,034.397 51,365,150 58,529,284 77,664,547 7,494,166 


In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the } metals mine production (recoverable content of 
~ basis of valuation of iron, and in the case of other | metals) is the basis. 


GOLD PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1925, BY STATES. 
(Figures by Bureau of the Mint and the Bureau of Mines.) 


Troy Troy Troy “4 X 

State. F Ounces. Value. State. Ounces. Value. State. Ounces, Value, 

i : ollars: Dollars. 3 gas Maas oe Dollars. 
‘ Alaska..... 301,212) 6, £396, 00 New Mexico 29,572 611, eer exes EPSIb Se ey 100 
v4 Arizona... | 204/471 4,226,800||No. Carolina £85 18,300||Utah..,..:.: 181,169] 3,745,100 
» California...|  641,849]/13,268,200)/Oregon. ... . 18,707) 386, a Vireinia 0 
. Colorado. . . 357,036] 7,380,600)|P’nnsylvania 121 Bs 509 Washington. 11,465 237,000 
bh _ Georgia... .. 460 9,500] |Philip. Isl... 92,067] 1,903,200]| Wyoming... 101; S.-200 

mh Bt 092 1.736.909 Zo'Dakote.| 288,180] 5,956800l| Total "Fa11,987|40, 
‘5 0. Dakota . : p 5 otal... . 1, 238 

. 1807383! 3,728;2001 "Tennessee... 358 7,400 : Stihl 

* Gold value, $20.67+ a troy ounce. , 

. ¢ SILVER PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1925, BY STATES. 
(Figures by Bureau of the Mint and the Bureau of Mines.) : 
ne Troy Troy Troy ; 

ae State, Ounces. | Value. State. Ounces. | Value. State. Ounces. | Value. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. - 
i Alaska... ... 766,096] 531,671 ‘Missouri... .. 44,238 30,701) /So, ans 6 98,234 68,174 
in 7,371,558| 5,115,722|{Montana. . ,|12,596,609| 8,742,047||Tennessee, . 104 3 31 72,386 
1,968||Nevada..... 6,846,806), 4,751,683 Dae: 2 173| 385,290 
3,240,400] 2,248'838||New Mexico] 799,673] 554,973||Utah. . : “1, 240, 51B 14,740, wed 

4,434,890] 3,077,814||No. Carolina 109 76|| Virgini. ; ‘5 
33)|Oregon. ..., 35,275) yt 481 Washington, bani 114, 1908 
7,663,437] 5,318,425||P’nnsylvania 1,458} | 1,012 Wyoming. . 106 ‘74 
3,674 2,550}|Philip. Jsl.. . 48,502 - 33, 660 | : 

135,921 94 329 cals Flop: 195 13 Roti ae seit a 911,864 


OD te” Le! » x T~, 4) kee TOC) sateen hee) oe 
R V * , gin! a 
f 


United States Mineral Production, 1820-1925; Coal Tar Dyes. 357 
___PRODUCTION OF CHIEF METALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Zine, 
Gold, Silver. Copper. Lead. Tron Ore. Pig Iron. Steel. Crude. 
Dollars. Dollars. |\Long tons.|Short tons. Long tons. | Long tons. \Shorttons 
TS BSE inca asie ev [a leperenlate 1,500 |... ,000 
564,950 253,400) |... 5.54.. 
11,697,829 252,300 100 
100,000 0,9) 650 
46,006,000 56,800 7,200 
50,000,000 | 16,434,00 12,600 


é 3,000 
36,000,000 | 29;396,400 12,500 
36,000,000 85, 881,600 ee 


500 
33,467,900 | 30,485, 900 18,000 
39,929,200 | 34,919,800 19,000 
46,897,400 | 36,991,500 21,000 


35,869,000 | 39,482, 70,480 | 130,629 |.........--] 5,682,329 2,562,503 42,641 
136,000 | 40,887,200 81,017 | 145,700 |.....-.---- 417,148 3,339,071 50,340 
33,167,500 | 43,045,100 | 101,054 | 151,919 |-.......... 6, 738 2,899,440 55,903 
967, 46,838,400 | 101,239 06,3 14,518,041 7,608,642 3,385,732 58,86 
32,845,000 | 57,242,100 | 115,966 | 143,630 16,036,043 9,202,703 4,277,071 63,683 
33,175,000 | 57,630, 126,839 | 178,554 | 14,591,178 8,279,870 3,904,241 80,873 
33,015,000 | 55,662,500 | 154,018 } 173,305 | 16,296,666 157,000 4,927,581 87,260 
35,955, 46,800,000 | 147,033-| 163,982 | 11,587,629 7,124,502 4,019,995 78,832 
39,500,000 | 31,422,100 | 158,120 | 162,686'| 11,879,679 6,657,888 4,412,032 75,328 
46,610,000 | 36,445,500 | 169,917 | 170,000 | 15,957,614 9,446,308 6,114,834 89,686 
53,088,000 | 39,654,600 | 205,384 | 188,000 | 16,005,449 8,622,127 5,281, 81,499 
57,363,000 | 32'316,000 | 220,571 | 2:2,000 | 17,518,C46 2,652,680 7,156, 99,980 
463,000 | 32,118,400 | 235,050 | 222,000 | 19,433,716 1,773,934 Suseiaee 115,399 


1 
71,053,400 | 32'858,700 | 253,870 | 210,500 | 24,683,173 | 13,620,703 | 10, 
3. 100 | 270,58: 61 


5, 
78,666,700 | 33,128, 400 268,782 | 270,700 | 28,887,479 | 15,878,354 | 13,473,595 | 140,822 
80,000,000 29,419,000 294,423 | 270,000 | 35,554,135 Lee nore Tere Lea 


29,522,000 2! 1 
80,464,700 85/456, 024 362,739 | 307,000 | 27,644,330 | 16,497,033 ey Gey peorag 


90,435,700 | 37,299,700 | 387/945 | 352,381 | 51,720,619 | 25,781,361 | 23,362,594 | 123,745 


94' 560,000 4 

99,673,400 | 28,455,200 | 487/925 | 352,839 | 51,155,437 | 25,795,471 23,905,021 230,225 
96,269,100 | 30,854,500 | 482214 | 375,402 | 56,889,734 | 27,302,567 | 26,094,919 | 252,479 
96,890,000 | 52,615,700 | 489,836 | 391,995 | 41,092,447 | 23,649,547 | 23,676,106 | 271,621 
93,451,500 | 39,197,400 | 555,031 | 392,517 | 57,017,614 | 29,726,937 | 31,251,303 | 323,907 
88,301,023 | 40,864,871 | 546/645 | 411,878 | 61,980,437 | 30,966,152 | 31,300,874 357,252 
94,531,800 | 40,067,700 | 513/454 | 512,794 | 41,439,761 | 23.532,244 | 23,513,030 | 343,418 
101,035,700 | 37,397,300 | 619,647 | 507,026 | 5d,526,490 | 29,916,213 | 32,151,036 | 458,135" 
92'590,300 | 48'953,000 | 860,648 | 552,228 | 75,167,672 | 39,484,797 | 42,773,680 | 564,338 
83, 750, ae 59,078,100 | 842,018 Pacone 75,288,851 | 38,621,216 | 45,060,607 | 584,597 


5 
50,067,300 | 53,052,C00 | 225,708 | 398,222 | 29,490,978 | 16,688,126 | 19,783,797 | 198,232 
48,849,100 | 56,240,048 | 424/235 | 468,746 | 47,128,527 | 27,219,904 | 35,602,926 | 353,274 
51,734,000 | 60,134,839 | 640,625 | 543,841 | 69,351,442 | 40,361,146 | 44,943,696 | 508,335 
- 52,277,000 | 43,822'814 | 729,576 | 566,407 | 54,267,419 | 51,405,790 | 37,931,939 | 515,831 
49,860,200 | 45,911,864 | 747,710 654,921 | 61,907,997 36,700,566 45,393,524 | 555,631 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF OTHER METALS IN 1925. 
(Data by United States Geological Survey. Values in parentheses.) 

Metallic—Aluminum ($36,430,000); bauxite, ee ($42,530,000); mineral paints (zinc and lead pig- 
540 1. t. ($1, 988,250); ferro alloys, 616,222 1. t. | ments), 201,825 s. t. ($28,574,131); natural gas, 
fe53, 048,100); manganiferous ore, 1,448,054 1 t. ae 000,000,000 cu. ft. ($255,000, eee natural- 
BE Be). nickel, 272 s. t. ($169, 664); platinum asoline, Fea 0,000 gal. ($117,000,000); 
tg atlied metals, 49,643 troy oz. (85,06 sete petra eum, 755,852,000 bbls. orien pa cacy ($1,- 
in, 9s. t. (39, 934): tungsten ore, 1,191 s, t. 70,000,000); p rosphate rock, 3,481,8 t. ($11,- 
500); uranium and vanadium ores, 12, ova “i a3 aenewy potash, 25,802 8. t. ($1,2 104,024) salt, 


($341,240 8. (826. 162, 361); sand (glass), 2,436,- 
Non- etallic— Asphalt native, 584,850 s. 000 s. t. “4s8)7 A 000); sand. (molding, building, 
($4,148,400); borates, 113,700 t. (33, 085, 860): ete.), 159,5 s. t. ($102,300,000); sand- a i 
cement, 158,2 13,000 pbls. (376 “ths. each) Hoop brick at ith 000 ($3,716,654) ; slate, 724,200 8. t. 
732 ,000) ; clay, raw, 3,900,000 s. t. 00: 5003; ($12, 575,326); stone, 414,310, 000 s. t. ($171;420,- 


fluors ar, 184,100 s. £: ($2, 052, 3a pet 5,- | 000); Pe 1,857,970 1. t. ($29,000,000). 
675,0 s. t. ($47,849,000); lime, 4,510,000 s. t. Note—s. t., short tons; 1. t., long tons. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL-TAR DYES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data Gathered by the United States Tariff Commission.) 


———— a - 


Finished Products. 
Inter- 


Year 
(Cal.). | mediates. Tan. Mat. & Color 
Dyes. Syn. Ph. Res. Lakes. Medic. |Perfumes.| Flavors. 


Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
357,662,251] 58,464,446) 4,233,356] 9,590,537] 3,623,352 
177,362,426! 63,402,194 3,794,534 7,569,921) 6,777,988 
we 426, ae $8,263,776| 7,802,541! 10,983,538) 5,184,98 


7 9,008,69 
165, O48, 155) 64,632,187 7,854,652| 10,578,664| 2,946,347 
2311393,871| 93,667,524) 9,763,685) 13,079,175] 3,273,085 6 
186,596,562} 68,679,000} 12,778,115 9,343,147] 2,967,044 1,750,555). 97,730,211 
210,699,779} 86,345,438) 14,687,0741 11,414,753! 3, 237,796! 2,335.0241 2, 207. 102! 120,554,228 


Total. 


Pounds. 
458,256| 76,802,959 
390 


(Data by American Iron ge Steel antl H 


Iron and | Platesand; —Nail Wire Structural on Finigh- 
Steel Rails.| Sheets. | Plate. staat Becabierns' i JANES 


“aonp dad | an oe 8,475, 750 “O162t 
Beene 3 ,636,031 4,955,484 245 3 o 7a 990 | it is 039 i 
poreeeeeree : 9 2,653,553 ; ei 26 793. N24 


7,372,814 2;538,476 | 10}359,543 | 25,101; 544 


9,337,680 3,136,907 {TA8~ 13,941, 835 | 32,347, 863 
y 5,483,087 4,774,006 
10,916,353 ° 
14/370,921 Pon 
. 11736. ee 38-403 
19,807,659 2! 2,844 3 14}323,2 33° 386,960 


Two-thirds of the rails foduned now weigh 85 Total iron ore mined in the U. a 1810-1925— 

pounds or over % yard, i po one-quatter of the rails | 1,663,199,017 gross or long tons. 

; weigh 100 pounds or over a yard. Four-fifths Hematite ore comes chiefly from Minnesota, 
_ of the rails are by open-hearth process. Girder | Michigan, Alabama and Wisconsin; brown ore 

and high T rails for clectric and street railways | from Alabama, Virginia, Utah, and Tennessee; 

are included in: the figures igh above. No iron | magnetite from New York, Pennsylyania, New 

4 4 rails have been produced since 1911. Jersey, and New Mexieo; carbonate only | from 

_ Of the 1925 rolled iron and steel production, nih on koe 
Jee 659,685 tons were rolled steel, and 727,275 tons Tro: hipped from ‘Tmines in ‘Minnesota ‘in 
_ Were rolled iron. 1925 totaled “38 022,237 long tons. 


IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT OF CHIEF COUNTRIES. 


United United ef United |. United ee = 
“-Yuar. Kingdom. } States. Germany . France. YEAR. Kingdom. Rtetes: Germany . France. 


_ Pig Iron. Long tons. Long tons.|Met. tons.|Met. tons 
1300. Sheet 8, Bay) ooo 13,789,000] 8,521,000}2,714,000 


526,000|23,650,000|15,534,000|4,426,000] 
,000|29,727, 000 17,753,000|4,939,000 


48, 39,435,000] 13,285,000|1,447,000]|1916 
420,000/38,621,000] 13, 142,000] 1.684.000 
9,066,000 ay 055, oy 11,590,000]1,297,000), 
1398,000|31,015,364| 5,654,000]2:376,000 1 


ai 00) 7,690,000 a4. ‘3 ,637,000|6,90 
Say Soe 6,236,000!36,814, 700! 10, 176, 700!87300;000 BRA Abs 200137981, 524112) 176,200'7,289,700 


Worlu production of pig iron, long tons—(1913), os haa: 260; Africa, 225; Australia, 136; Greece, 
78,500,000; (1924), 67,000,000; (1925), 75,000,000. | 100: world total—23, 000. 

fron Ore Unmined (millions of tons)— America, World production, in 1924, of other chief minerals 
pros France, 4,369; Great Britain, 2,254; Sweden, | (metric tons)—“Lead, i 135,000; aluminum, 117,130; 
1, platinum, 60,000; 131,000; zine, 1,000,009; 
tungsten, 4,300; ea 63,000,000. 5 


Germany, 1,374; Russia, 1,032; Spain, 610: 
. Norway. 367; Austria-Hungary, 284; Luxemburg, 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1925. 
(Data gathered by the Bureau. of Mines, United States Dept. of Cemekerce:) 


Country Metric tons Country Metric tons Country : y 
North America Saar (French) . -- . 12,940,000 sta : pe 
Canada—Coal....... 8,626,000|/Hungary. . 22.2.0... 6,200,000|China ot 0,000,000 
f iphite s 6595.5. cea. 5 tty 723) Nether!’ ds—Coal, lig. 6,850,000) India CBrab) ; 50; 100,000 
_  U _§—Anthractte. . 350,000] Poland—Coal........ 28,800, pr he Afric 
wah ay eae) lignite. are 425,000 aie cas PISS oh i; onnoee ° Bhoaene eich 689,200 
‘ur op. ssa (all). 2... 0,000} Union of Si s 
Batata. a ave sBuseuee Shine Coal ha 190.00 emis Pataca 
, zechoslovak —-Coal »990,3% Pitas Ss Dee 00 Australia—N’ Y 
Penna “Coal, i znite. rey 802356 Boe ye sat tab; 250,630, Oth : Wieser 
rance—Ooal, lig: rea ain... 630,0 mieten “ 
__ Germany—Coal. 132 2,729, 097 Pn Poe otal meee bas ctg 
ral Lignite. ..... . 139; 789,714 
i A metric ton is 3 204.6 
. pounds. France, 18,600,000,000; Bel, ae fey oe: 000, 000: 
ke The unmined coal Yn the coal-producing countnes | \N orway and 'Spitzbergen, si 0; Spai yee 


is estimated at more than 7,685,000,000,000: tons, | 2,500,000,000; Holland, . 5,000,0 0.000; oRiussia a 
mostly softer than anthracite, which latter-is found 000,000, 12,000,000,000 Austria wand Hungary 
in but few regions outside of Eastern Pennsylvania. | 0 O een 900; other. and ‘total for Burope—522); 00° 
f North America—United States and Alaska, ake 
_$4288,000.000,000, cor wien 16,000,000,000" is. an: oh 000 Is anthraciter: Sibere, $92, 066:¢0 i, 
; of _ whic’ > 
2,000,000,000 is anthracite); een and Central India, 87, £00,000; 000; Indo-China, 22,000, 000,000; 


x Japan, . 9;000,000,000; other | and ‘total f 
: Paes 104 10,000,000,000; total for North America— 1,900, 600, 000, 000. on Asia, 


Australasia — 200,000. 10 f which 
path, prmbrien Coton 93mm un on: | nh SBN in ABW (len, 
t. total for South America—130,000,000,000. nion of South Barieas 02 008,000,000 


» Coal unmined in P 4 

Europe—British Isles, 166,000,000,000; Germany, | 16,600,000,000 tons” Pa eciiaga ts "108,474,000,000 
148,200,000,000; Poland, _68,800,000,000; Ukrainia, | tons bituminous: in Weet Virginia 50, 
55,600,000,600; Czecho- ‘Slovakis, 24,500,000, 000; tons, sie aa 


Os ja sis es ay 


Anthracite Bituminous 
Shipped. Produced. | Produced. Production. 


Net Tons. Gross Tons. | Gross Tons. | Gross Tons. 
50,704,201 


9 
3)728,210,472 
219, 376, ee ; 


¥. 


4, 
4 
5. 
if 
6. 
7 
7 


DipPOwWROo 
hr oe 


70,314,739 | 339,057,372 35,102,737 | 411,441,621 
73,418,729 | 372,420,663 37,240,009 | 447,853,909 


es) 


01, 404, 416 


bt et D #60 00 


87, 838) 024° 75,959,448 | 408, 1908,482 487,410,413 
89,636,036 77,130, bees 496,975,892 577,008,067 


53/272,800 45,269,000 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES. 


Ak eed Si Pe a A eho ax Saleoiaes ffs SP tease ad Risen se AES OS 
‘State. 1924. 1925. State, 1924. 1925. — 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
AATKaDsas.... ieee cess 46,028,000 74,749,000}|New York..........--- i 1,440,000 1,658,000. 
Califormia. . 228; 933,000 | 230,148,000||Ohio...........+++-+++ 6,811,000 7,168,000 
Colorado. "445,000 1,164,000]/Oklahoma.........-.4- 173,538,000 | 176,760,000 : 
Illinois. 8,081,000 7,856,000||Pennsylvania...... ene 7,486,000 7,824,000 r 
Indiana 0 825,000 ee anita CTS A es ga "10,000 23,000: 
Kansas < 38,284,000||Texas...... es ec ce eenes 134,522,000 | 142, 618, 000 
Kentuck f 7,407,001 6,764,000 West et vinelnla, aia Meee 5,920,000 5, 776,000 
Louisiana, $05 20,013,000]} Wyoming. ........-+-+-+ 39,498,000 __ 29,2 217, 000. 
Montana z 4,029,000 ———_————— s 
New Mexico 98,000 976, 0001), Total. 215 ee eee rere 713,940,000 755,852,000. fig 
ys 


New Mexico. ..---5++--) 0 VOU 
Value of the petroleum at the wells: (1924) $1,022,683,000; (1925) $1,270,000,000. 
GASOLINE, KEROSENE AND PETROLEUM OIL PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES. — 


Crude Petroleum Run 
to Stills. Chief Petroleum Products. 


foe dae EE a eR ee 
Foreign. Gasoline. || Kerosene. |Gas, Fuel Oils. Lubricants. 
246,992,000 | » 49,021,000 34,655,000 111,045,000 14,870, 000 

32,000 67,870,000 41,114,000 155,079,000 17,947,000 — 
326,025,000 85,007,000 43,461,000 174,319,000 20,035,000 
361,520,000 94,235,000 55,753,000.) 181,602,000 20,161,000 
433,915,000 116,251 *000 5,240, 210,987,00 24,938,000 
22;704, 46,313,000 230,091,000 20,896,000 


000 122,704,000 ¢ 
65, He 000 147,672,000 54,913,000 254,910,000 23,304,000 
42,936,000 172,903,000 55,927,000 287,481,000 | 26,128,000 
45,765.000 213,326,000 60,026,000 320,476,000 | 27,498,000 — 
41,338,000 259,601,000 59,689,000 364,991,000 31,055,000 — 


COAL; COKE AND PETROLEUM EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


ee BD aaa ek ar aD aa H TOUT PEO 

Year Anthracite Anthracite|Bituminous|Bituminous| Coke Coke Petroleum Petroleum 

. (Fiscal). |Imported.|Exported. | Imported. | Exported. |Imported. Exported.| Imported. Exported. 
Long tons.\L tons.| Long tons. | Long tons. |Long tons.|Long tons.| Gallons allon. a 

166| 1,777,319| 1,700,765) 5,411,329 56,444} 363,202 2, 374, 229 ors. 123, 476 
4,585) 2, 369, 762| 1,224,999} 9, 018,867| 169,902} 765,535 3,862,445) 1,569, 103, 378) ae 
1,7460| 2,953,633) 1,623,073) 10,413, 439| 128,197 beg eae 23,996,876|1,502,491,933 : 
8,339 3,146,388 1,755,242 11,839,099 143/984] 946,474] _69,019,304|1,768,731, 699 : 
2189| 2,979,102] 1,299,106] 14,709,847 65,687 805,819 309/766,030 15883/479,897. 
1670} 4,625,481] 1,576,889] 16,083,101 102,715 900,672 731,360,523|2,136,465,721 
8,124] 3,959,114] 1,348,156] 15,704,956 112'528| 742,476] 724,446,909|2,240,033,652 ‘e 
$,637| 3,682,188] 1,417.566| 14,412,985 8,7 602,473) 763,705,698]2,328,725,749 © 

7,216| 3,878,478] 1,595, 18,749,694 59,75 6,398 53,850}2,607 482,366 

1,761) 4,635,134} 1,282, 19,538,705 24,782| 1,170,824]1,324,157,815)2,65 118,349 

11,557) 4,842,187) 1,391, 21,051,979 297097) 1,337,321|1,685,597,145|2,714,619,746_ 

62, 098] 4/285,730). 1,008,250} 18, 152,337 18,050| 1, *053, 1331, 978, 951,09212, 1492, "754, 027 

62,950| 4,717,462] 1,062,889] 22,976,325 * 29,275) 678,870)2, 908, 749,806}3,098,778,060 — 
15,882 4, 87 +800 1,019,592) 34, 423,964 29,745 641,184 5/738,315,884 3/026,001,937 4 
12,902 2;992'385 1,244,945} 13, 035, 800 41,576|  297,431/5,892,146,605/2,800,223,362 
Eyryprts 3,733,714] 5,267,934 15, "953, "879| 112,646] 967,272|4,473,617,694|3,374,003,942 


9,648 3,925,061 574.677 17,116,273 50,762|. 713,546|4,248,878,131|4,435,697,775 
$3, 1557) 3,488,956 371,251) 14.534,6 618 91,073 654.283|3,730,571, 272) 4,555,985,523 
1, 024, 770| 2,532,896 563,470’ 17,095,874! 309,416! _947,767°3, 132.480 427!4,855, 554,953 


bunker coal, Gas produced in 1923 from coal and coke for 
ete 9,346 tons, | heating and iluminating and manufacturing pur- 

1900-1906 Rear csto 972,488, gic ,000 eunly feet, valued at 
| 896 


es Cari toe 
| Killed. loyed .| 


No. 2 6 SE V0; INE 
ClethA ; +e +e | 763,185 
avon 2 1174,416 ||1915.....1734,008 
+++» |725,030. 7 


HONG cc: 722, "945 |11918. 0. 2/580 |262, O08 Vie 
NOUS fotos 747,644! 2'785 '204'685 1919... 776,569! 2317 '239'082 1925... ..1751,690! 2,23 


“Of the deaths in 1925 in coal mines, 400 occurred in the anthracite region in Pennsylvania. 


¥. 


_PRICES OF PIC IRON, STEEL RAILS, COAL, PETROLEUM AND COPPER. 


Pig | Steel Coat. Pig. | Steel” ~ COAL, _ ; = 
i Iron, | Rails, Cds > Bae Kero- | Cop- Iron, | Rails, |\——————_—| Kero- | Cop- _ 
; No. 1 Open Anthr. |Bitum.| sene, |. per, No. 1 | Open |Anthr. ;Bitum.| sene, er, 
YEAR, | Fdry, | H’rth,| Per Per Per Per, || YHAR.| Fdry, | H’rth,| Per. Per Per Per 
se ; Per Per | Long | Long } Gal. Lb. Per | Per | Long | Long | Gal. Lb. 
Ton. | Ton. | Ton, | Ton. Ton, | Ton. | Ton. | Ton. 
Dolls. | Dolls, | Dolls. | Dolls. | Cents. | Cents, Dolis. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. | Cents. | Cents. 
46.08], 0.0.0.0... feyisu.]) 74.3). 39.21/1910...] 16.86] 28,00] 4.94) 2.49 6.2] 12.7 
33..23}106.79] 6.63} 4.71] 30.5) 21.2 15.21] 28.00} 4.99] 2.48) 5.6] 12.5 
25.53) 68.75) 5.67) 4.08] 14.1) 22.7 16.06] 28.00). 6.11} 2.54 5.7) 46.5 . 
28.48) 67.52) 3.47) 3.12 8.6) 24.4 16.57] 28.00] 5,30) 2.52 6.3) 15.5 4 
17.99; 28.52) 4.40] 2.91 8.7} 10.8 15.74| 30,00! 5.27) 2.49 6.4) 13.3 
18.41) 31.78) 4.17) 3.11 7.4V- V5.6 15.26} 30,00] 5.27) 2.53 6.0] 17.5 
3.10) 24.33) 4.24) 2.18 4.9) 10.7 21.18 soe 5.25) 2.43 6.4] 24.6 
19.98) 32:29) 4.26), .2.26 7.8) 16.6 43,64| 40.00] 5.56} 2.94 5.4] 27.3 
15.87) 27.33) 4.41) 2.41 6.3) 16.7 36:67] 57.00] 6.16) 3.89 8.9) 24.7. 
22.19! 28,00} 4.53) 2,53 6.3). 12,2 31.09} 49.29)--8.25| 4,66] 12.2) 18.6 
19.92] 28.00; 4.85) 2.78 67 13.7 44.39] 54.38) 9.44] 8.85) 15.3) 18.4 - 
15.57! 28.00) 4.93] 2.75 7.8| 12.8 25.34] 45.69) 10.92) 5.94] 12.5) 12.9 
17.88} 28.00) 4.99] 2.63 6.8| 15.6 27.58| 40.75) 10.72) 5,95 9.3} 13,5 
20.98) 28.00) 4.93) 2.58 6.3) 19.3 28.68|.43.00} 10.91} 5.46 9.0) 14.7 
+-| 23.89} 28.00) 4,90) 2.56 6,3) 20.0 23.291 43.00} 11.17) 4.65 9.7 .13,1 
17.70} 28.00) 4.88] 2.58 6.8] 13.2 22.33] 43.00} 11.19) 4.39 9.5) 14.2 
17.81! 28.00! 4.971 2.55 6.6! 13.0 


Figures for pig iron and steel fails are for calendar | are fiscal down to and including 1918; subsequently, 
years. Pig iron prices are as at Philadelphia after | calendar. A Vode 

1909 and are for No. 2 foundry, which is usually 50 Lowest price for coal: Anthracite—$3.15, in 1878; 
cents below No. 1; pig iron prices since 1917 are for | highest, $16.13 in 1921; bituminous—lowest; $2.06, 
Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburgh. Steel rail prices | in 1899; highast, $11.82 in-1921. - | < 
are as at the mills in Pennsylvania, and are for Mineral oil (petroleum) prices are average domestic 
Bessemer down to and. inéluding 1913; the $2 extra | export, and cover fiscal years down to and including 
a@-ton on open hearth was annulled Oct. 22, 1921. } 1918; subsequently, calendar, 


% . . Lowest price for pig iron—$11,66, in 1898. highest, Lowest price for petroleurn—4.2 cents, in 1894; 
$48.94, in 1872. " highest, 21 cents, in 1877. 3 
Lowest price for rails—$17.62, in 1898; highest, Copper.prices are caJendar year average in the 


$120.58, in 1873 United States. 
* Coal prices are average domestic export; years Lowest price for copper—9.5 cents, in 1894. 


ANNUAL PRICE OF BAR SILVER IN LONDON. 
(By the Director of the Mint, Value of a fine ounce at average quotation and par of exchange.) 


¥ \ CALENDAR) Lowest.) Highest.) Average) Value. )Ratio)|CALENDAR| Lowest. date as Value. |Ratio 

: epee | peepee | ar — Hs etn ese ——_—_}— 

a Pence. | Pence. | Pence. |Doliars. Pence. | Pence. | Pence. |Doliars. 

iy pees | 30 1-4 {28 5-16] .62007)33.33//1918.....|/42 1-2 |49 1-2 [47 17-32)1.04171119. 84 
.]23 _3-16/26 24 21-32) .54077|38.22 3-4 179 1-8 |57 1-32|1.25047|16. 53 

“ -}23 11-16]/26 1-8 |24 19-32) .53928/88 .33 7-8 {89 1-2 161 13-32]1.34649)15 31 
-/25 1-8 |29 11-16|28 1-16) .61470/33.62 5-8 {43 3-8 136 23-32] .80522/25 60 


-|26 7-16/29 3-8 |27 9-16] .60458/34.19 
-|22 1-8 |27 1-4.1/25 1-4 | .55312/37.37 

22 5-16/27 1-4 |23 538 | .51892/39.84 
1916...../26 11-16/35:13-16/31 3-8 |} .68647/39,11 
1917...) .135 11-16155 40. 13-16! .89525123.09 


BULLION VALUE OF 371} GRAINS OF PURE SILVER. 
(This ts the content of the Standard Silver Dollar.) 


Cau'D'R| Value. |}Cau’D’R]' Value. ||CaL'D'R) Value. |/GaL’D'R) Value. ))CAL’D'R] Value. ||CAL DR) Value. 


37 (3-8 134 13-32) .75403127.41 
1-2 |33 11-16)31 15-1 | 670028129 52 
1-2 |36 1-6 133 31-32) .74456/27.76 
1-16|33 7-16182, 3-32] .70346|29 .38 


nb Cie | SNARE Ac Men ae| ab tor dads 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars . 

1900...| .47958}/1905...} .47200)|/1910...| .41825]}2014...| .42810||1918...|. .76142])1929... 52543 
1901...) .46093)/1906...| .52353/)1911...| .41909}/1915...| .40135/11919...] 38692 1923...) .50458 

i es ae eeaen eae, cn ae teak a itis tt oy Be 1920,..] .788441|1924...| 1.51906 
1904...' .44763!'1909...1 140231 ; ale } pate ne somite 


DEEPEST WELLS IN THE WORLD. 


According to Judson C. Welliver of the American The deepest producing oil well, completed in 1925 
Petroleum Institute, more than $12,000,000,000 has | at 7,591 feet, is in California and was drilled by the 
been spent in developing oil fields in America since | Miley Oil Company at Athens, in the Los Angeles 
the original Drake well was drilled in 1859. ST OTR ae ya eee, Wes Giilled, the 

“In the last ten years more than 250,000 wells | cludin aS PVE Ry at at id dha 


: tanks, traps and. al ti 
have been drilled for oil,” he declared, “‘and nearly | was $170,423, of which 838.070 mae tee lee 


one-third of these have produced absolutely none.”’ Other deep wells are: Hope Natural Gas Com 
The deepest gas well in the world was drilled by | West Virginia, 7,579 Hone aheoner ler the Taine 
the People’s Natural Gas Company at Longbridge, company, 7,386 feet; well near Berlin, Germany, 
near Ligonier, Pa. Drilling commenced in May | 7,348 féet; Union Oi) well, Wills, Cal., 7,319 feet: 
1922, and ceased in August, 1925, reading a total | People’s Natural Gas well in Pennsylvania, 7,248 
depth of 7,756 feet. The first string of casing | feet; Standard Oil well, Santa Fe} 7,212 feet: Pacific 
i i viol Hap tHe Ole wee vin feet long, Ot Ae pen Ven OReeAe Cal., 6,757 feet; General Petrole Ve 
BS eter, ki g of casing was 6,794 feet | well, Athens, Cal., 6,6 \ | well, 
of 4-inch diameter, ‘Bills, 6,018 feet a Buia ta peat 


- ITS INDEX VALUE. ~ 
, August, 1909-July; 1914 = 100.) ig 
ree eR ene OS LA ie 
| Prices of Pure hase Farm Purchase _ Prices of/Purchase) Farm Purchase 
Non-_ '|Power of| Prices of|Power of j Non-. {Power of|Prices of|Power o} 


Agricul. | Farmer's|30 pares Farmer's} t Agricul. |Farmer’s|30_ Farm|Farmer’s — 
Commo.} Dollar. Prod. Prod. sf -|Commo.| Dollar. | Prod. : 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS). 
[a SaaS eens ce —>—————- 


As 


: Animal | Total, Excl, Animal | Total, Excl, — 
Year. Crops. Products .|Feed toStock. Year. ‘ f PB pduptg) Feed to Stock. ir, 
UO) UBS Farar e 6,211 é 
vcs OE ae Fe to 6,495 
pa) 27 RS RE 6,799 
LES ee Fe gs 6,717 
BORE 4h ode ace 7,268 
91. . 7,957 yess 
10,305 arise we 
2 14,277 13,949 PS ibis se 


AVERAGE YEARLY FARM WACES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Per Month— | Per Day— Per Month—} Per Day— “Per Month—) Per Day— 


Yr. | Incl. } Excl. | Incl. | Excl. || ¥r. | Incl. | Exel. Inel. ; Excl. || Yr. | Incl. | Excel, | Incl. Exel. 
‘Board.|Board.|Board .| Board. Board.|Board.|Board.|Board.}| . Board. Bere, Board.|Board. — 


1874|$11.16|$17.10| SO 68] $0.94]|1895 $12 751818 .74 $0.65] $0 .85]/1915/$21 .08 $29.97 $1.12, $1.45 
1877| 10.86} 16.79) 61 -84||1898 29 -941}1916| 23.04] 32.58). 1 


8 a 13. 19 .16 AGS 3 724) SAO oe 
1879} 11.70] 17.53 64 -89]/1899]- 13.90. 19.97 -75 99})1917| 28.64) 40.19] 1.56] 2,00 — 
8 12.32) 18.52 67 92)/1902) 15 51) 22.12 -83|; 1,09}/1918} 35.12] 49.13} 2.05) 2.61 - 
1881] 12.88} 19.11 70 97||1906) 18.73! 26.19) 1.03). 1.32]/1919) 40.14] 56.77) 2.44] 3.10 
1884} 13.08} 19.22 71 96}}1909| 20.48 28.09} 1.04) 1.31}|1920) 47.24) 65.05} 2.84] 3.56- 
1887) 13.29) 19 .67 72 93//1910| 19.58! 28.04] 1.07} 1.40]/1921] 30.25] 43.58] 1.66) 2.17. 
1889} 13.29] 19.45 72 97/|1911) 19.85) 28.33) 1.07) 1.40]|/1922) 29.31) 42.09) 1.64) 2.14 
1891] 13.48] 20.02 73 98]/1912) 20.46) 29.14) 1.12) 1.44]/1925] 33.09] 46.74) 1.91] 2.45 — 
1893} 13 85) 19.97 92))1913) 21.27) 30.2 1.15) 1.48)/1924) 33.34) 47.22) 1.88) 2.44 
1894! 12.70! 18.57 65 84!'11914! 20 29.721 1.11’ 1.43''1925' 33.94’ 47.871 11.90' 2.46 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX IN UNITED STATES SINCE 1900. 
(Known as Dun’s Index Number; prepared by R. G. Dun & Co., N. Y) : y 


Brace tes 


Sette aT ST TT Te ae TT ORE OT EOE eT 
| Bread- Dairy and Other Cloth- Miscel- ' 
July 1. stufis, Meat. Garden. Food, ing. Metals. laneous, Total. 
Dollars, -| Dollars. Doltars. ‘Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doltars. : 

8.906 10,901 9.482 | 16.324 14.834 16.0 91.415 4 

9.430 11.030 9.086 15.098 15.344 16.617 91.509 As 
11.628 (12.557 8.748 15.533 16.084 16.826 101.910 cat 
9.269 13.08: 9.186 17.136 16.544 16.765 456 ! ft 
9.033 10.648 10.406 16.514 5.428 16.919 97.192 ap 

8.614 9.982 9.922 17,986 15.916 17.061 312 sf 
9.677 12.590 9.645 19.177 16.649 19.555 105.216 er 
10.196 14.767 10.013 20.355 17.688 20.335 113.660 , F 
10.197 12.552 10.465 17.233 16.542 18.359 108.174 * 

9.955 15, 268 “10.628 20.062 16.426 20.828 119.021 ve 

11.406 14.663 10.556 21.173 16.744 22.936 119.168 Me 
.414 17.473 11.384 19.324 16.583 22.669 118.130 X 

10.715 15.501 11.828 20.449 16.349 21.471 122.277 Z 

13.090 13.039 10.213 20.534 16.512 21.739 116.319 “ 
12,979 17.244 10.449 20,834 15.691 21.425 119.708 # 
12.134 15.563 10.724 20.902 16.607 22.561 124.958 “¥ 
14.400 19.435 12.156 25.800 21.174 25.799 145.142 = 
18.824 26.449 14.225 36.527 82.390 29.617 211.950 A 
23.719 24.750 21.929 45.238 30.170 35.349 232.575 x 
25.660 160 23.342 ©. 25.759 35.435 233.707 * 

22.019 28.044 25.521 50.268 31.172 46.220 260,414 "a 


16.707 802 20.036 39.929 23.796 38 .587 188.711 ye 

16.047 20.205 19/419 37.925 22.515 85.851 185.485 9 

22.397 21,236 9.916 38.334 21.908 4 195.899 

21.301 21.199 26.163 33.741 22.734 37.159 186 .014 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX. es 


(Compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C.) 
.|Fr’nce| Ger. ; Italy . Damk Holl. )Spain. Swed. Jap’n.)China| A’str’l) India, 


bers cover all ‘commodities. | for China cover Shanghai; those for Japan are fo 
ad those of the Statist thos See cence for ee cover Calcutta. P 


AVERAGE RETAIL FOO ICES 
@igures Show Cents per Pound, Quart or Dozen; by United States Bureau 
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(By United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1913 = = ; 
Sirloin! Rib | Pork | Ba- But- Pota- 


(By United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1913 = 100.) 
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SEPARATE INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


nN 
I ° 
WANTIN PORE NOM RWO Nd 


Steak. |Roast. Chops. con. | Ham. | Hens. | Milk.| ter. | Lard. ies, pias toes, 
71.5) 76.1| 74.3] 74.4) °75.7| 81.4) 87.2) 85.3] 80.7} 84 1] 95.0] 105.3 
73.3) 78.11 76.1) 76.9] 77.6] 83.0] 89.6] 85.5) 80.5) 86.1! 101.5} 111.2 

6| 81.3) 82.7] 82.91 82.0] 88.5). 91.3] 90.1) 90.1) 92.6) 109.4) 112.3 
3] 84.6] 91.6) 94.5] 91.4) 93.6] 94.6] 93.8) 103.8) 97.7) 108.2) 101.0 
6|. 84.8] 85.1) 91.3] 89.3) 91.0) 95.5) 87.9) 88.4) 93 3 101.6) 130.5 
0| 93.6) 91.2} 90.5} 90.6) 93.5) 97.4! 97.7] 93.5) 98 105.2) 132.1 
0} 160.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
0| 103.0] 104.6} 101.8] 101.7] 102.2) 100.5] 94.4) 98.6} 102.3] 103.9] 108.3 
1} 101.4] 96.4; 99.8] 97.2) 97.5] 99.2) 93.4} 93.4] 98.7) 125.8} 88.9 
5| 107.4] 1€8.3) 106.4]. 109.2] 110.7) 102.2] 103.0} 111.0] 108.8] 134.6) 158-8 
O| 126 .5| 151.7| 151.9] 142.2] 134.5) 125.4) 127.2] 174.9] 139.4) 211.2) 252.7 
2] 155.1] 185.7] 195.9] 178.1] 177.0} 156.2] 150.7] 210.8] 164.9} 203.0) 188.2 
2) 164.1) 201.4] 205.2} 198.5) 193.0} 174.2) 177.0) 233.5] 182.6] 218.2} 223.5 
1] 167.7| 201.4} 193.7] 206.3] 209.9}, 187.6) 183.0} 186.7| 197.4) 245.5} 370.6 
8| 147.0) 166.2] 158.2] 181.4) 186.4] 164.0) 155.0) 113.9] 147.5] 175.8! 182.4 
2) 139.4] 157.1) 147.4] 181.4] 169.0} 147.2] 125.1] 107.6] 128.7| 154.5) 164.7 
9| 143.4) 144.8] 144.8) 169.1] 164.3) 155.1; 144.7] 112.0] 134.8) 142.4) 170.6 
9| 148.5) 146.7] 139.6} 168.4) 165.7] .155.1] 135.0) 120.3) 138.6| 148.5) 158.8 
8! 149.5! 174.3) 173.0! 195.51 171.81 157.3! 143.1! 147.5 151.0! 184.8] 211.8 
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COMBINED INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN UNITED STATES. 


Yr. N.\ Yr. Yr. ILNAYr I Ni Yr. TN Ee I. N. 

1890. +. .69 .6)1896....... 64 9] 1902. +. 75.4] 1908... ive 84.3}1914...... 102 .4,1920...... 203 .4 

FSOL es. Dy 70 .6}18972...5.. 65.4/1903....... 75 .0|1909....... 88. 7I9TS ose. 101 .3)1921...... 153.3 
; PROD Ss. oe 69 .3/1898....... 67 .1,1904:...... 76.0)1910.. 2.2... 93 .0)1916...... 115.7)/1922... 0... 141.6 

1893. 71 01/1899 67. 7/1905. 20... 76 .4/1911. 2 OILOET coe os Se 146 4/1923. ..... 146 .2 

1894......5 67 .811900.2 52. 68 .7/ 1906. vic... T8277) 1992 1. Veeck OF SO 19PSo eS: 168 .3)1924....... 145.9 
a SOD eve cs 66 511901. UAL  SULOOT eet 82 OV9VTZ 66 Le 100. 011919... .% 7185°911925. -157.4 
Ta The index DUMbErs © cover 30 articles in 1907; 15 in 1908-1912; 22 in 1913-1920; 43 in 1921- 1925. 


PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES AS MEASURED IN FOOD. 
(By U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures are relative, with 1913 as 100.) 


Wage Pur- ‘ Wage Pur- 
Wages|Hours| Wages] Retail) chase Power, . |Wages!Hours|Wages| Retail case Power. 
Year. | Per Per Per | Prices|--——_———_—-|| Year. | _ Per Per Per {Prices|-———-__—_— 
Hour .| Week .| Week. of |Rates, ;Rates, Hour .|Week .| Week of |Rates,' Rates, 
Food .| Hour .|Week . . | Food.| Hour .} Week .- 
1907. 89.7) 102.6) 91.5) 2.0} 109.4] 111.6)|1917 98.4 “V2.4 146.4] 76. 
x 1908. 91.0) 102.1) 92.5 $19 107.9; 109 .7||1918. 97.0} 129.6 ‘ 
/ 1909. 91.9) 101.9] 93.3) 88.7) 103.6] 105.2/|1919 94.7| 147.8 
1910 94.41 101.1] 95.2} 93.0) 101.6) 102.4//1920. at 8] 188.5 
1911, 96.0) 100.7) 96.5) 92.0) 104.4) 104.9)/1921... 3.9} 193.3 
1912 97.6} 100.3} 97.7| 97.6} 100.0) 100.2)|1922... of. 4) 183.0 
1913. 100 .0} 100.0}, 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100 .0]/ 1923... 94.3} 198.6 
1914...] 101.9} 99.6} 101.6} 102.4) 99.6] 99.3)|1924 .. : 93.9} 214 3 
1915...| 102.8) 99.4) 102.3) 101.3) 101.5 nee GO} 1925... } 93.0} 222.3) 
1916...' 107.2!" 98.8! 106.2) 113.7) 94.2] Te ke a Saran 
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COTTON PRICES (AVERAGE FOR MIDDLING) AT 


{ Cents |{ YEAR ents YHAR | Cents){ YEAR | Cents || Yuan | Cents 


YuAR {Cents {{ YEAR ts 
(Cal.).- |Per Ib.\} “(Cal.). |Perlb.|| (Cal.). [Per Ib, (Cal.). |Perlb.|} (Cal.). [Per Ib.|] (Cal.).- Per Ib. 


1855. ...} 10.39/1885....] 10.45//1903....| 11.18||1909....| 12.68||1915....| 10.14||1921....| 15.07 
1860. .:.}, 11.00}/1890....} 11.07||1904....| 11.75}| 1910... 2] 15.11 1916...) 14.45}11922....) 21:17 © 
1865...) 83.38]/1895....] 7.441/1905....} 9,80/|1911....} 13.01]]1917. |. | 23.49//1923....| 29.44 
; 1870, ...|-23.98}|1900....) 9.25]/1906....] 11.50]/ 1912...) 11.52//1918. ||; 31.70}|/1924,...) 28.68 
1875... .|.15.46}/1901....] 8.75)|1907....] 12.10]] 1913... i] 12.80 1919. .,.] 32.25}11925....| 23.45 
1880... .1°11.51!'1902....1 9.00/11908-..-! 10:62)! 1914 °°) 11.73 1920... ./ 33.89 “ 
- The average export price of cotton in 1925 was 24.2 cents per pound. 
: S 2 , ~ “ 
AVERACE U. S. EXPORT PRICES OF FOOD PRODUCTS.. a, > 
A > . ; ie ‘ Beef, 35 od 
* ; ‘“) Corn, Wheat, | Wheat | Bacon Lard, Pork, | Pickled | Butter, | Cheese, 


YHAR. © Per Bu. | Per Bu. | Flour, |& Hams,| Per Lb. | Pickled, |& Cured,| Per Lb, | Per Lb. 
_ |Per Bbl.| Per Lb. Per Lb. | Per Lb. | _ 7 


Cents. Cents. Cents. 
+}ot8 


o 


9 8,4 Ure Hie IEA isle Se th 10 ; 
5. 8,8 3 Vets 17.5 15.0 10.1 
10.4 22.9 6 16,5 27.7 8 22.0 
; 6. 15.7 6 13.2 7.3 3 15.5 
5. 11.4 8 10.1 8.7 ae 13.5 
5. ood 7.4 6.1 6.4 al 9.5 
4. 9.2 7.9 7.2 1.5 8 3 
4. nd Ga 6.0 5,4 4 9.0 
3. 8.7 7.8 Tek 5,7, , 4 9.1 
: 3. 7.9 6.3 6.2 5.7 she) 10-21 
¥ 3. 8.4 7.6 7:2 5.7 3 9.9 , 
‘ 3. 9.0 9.4 8.7 6.2 a) 10.1 ve 
Hi 3. 9.9 10.4 10.5 qo -0 11.9 : 
i 4, 11,4 813 8.5 5.7 =) 10.5 \ 
, 4. 10,5 (8, 7.9 5.5 4 10.7 4 
Tes 4. 10.1 ‘8.1 8.2 5.8 0 LET * 
: 3. 10.1 9.2 9.1 6.0 A 11.6 ‘A 
‘ 4, 10.9 9.1 Bs 6.8 8 12.9 
¢ 4, 10.9 10.0 8, 7.7 2 412.8 +" 
- Be 10.8 11.9 bef Lad 0 15.5 
‘ 4. 125d (CHa bh O 8 8.7 ‘7 12.4 
: A. 13.3 9.8 -6 TA au 14.2 S 
4, 12.1 11.2 6 9.6 8B 17.0. 
A 4. 18.1 14.3 8 9.8 8 a be pls ye 
1. 5. 13.8 11.0 8 6 3 15.3 ‘ 
a I 5. 13.9 11,2 .6 6 .6 16.7 
Me yp 17.6 17.3 8 -6 6 23.1 P 
2. VY oi 25.0 “yf al 6 24.3 ; 
2. iv ws) v3 3 i) wh 37.8 ‘ 
2. U1. 2 4 8 a2 -0 31.0 { 
1. Tig -9 0 i) 5 8 23,1 
Ly H aes 9 0 a) 2 24.9 
re § Ae 6 aif 2 9 26.2 
3 : B3 9 “5 26.0 
1. a .0 ok 26.3 
AE omestic export are average 


Meat and dairy products prices 
| domestic ‘export, and are for fiscal years down to é 
and including 1918; subsequently, calendar years. 4 


e. e j 
years do tovand including 1918; 
: PGA Fairy eh SRE Reet d= 


calendar years. 


$3,967,343,580 271,575, oa $151, 587, 588 3544, 7180, 516 

645,045,007 Se 246,118,1 1,089,329,915 

per aeoe |S 270,913, a8 1,229, 09 
406,520,0 

494'247.467 | 2 

“$3,556,639,496 749, Cae “270 Bas oe 


0. 
PIIIIDIIL. 2] 40,991,449,0 6,325,451,528 1, 265,149,7 
73 ES Sa Sr ee 924,100,333) e sin 11,485,439,543 3,594,772, 928, 
11,767,473,292 


NUMBER as ACREAGE OF FARMS. 
Improved. Total. Census Year. | Farms. — Improved. Total. 


omer. Acres. Number. 

Arik PROG Ne 113, 032, 614 ,560,614//1900.......... 5, PeetA 372 aie 498, 487 836, $01, "774 
a.te..| 2,044,077 3,110,720] 407,212,538||1910.......... 6.361,502| 478, 451,750| 878,798,325 
eee an ‘ '7,735,041}|1920....-.....} 6,4 43/343 56 03,078,007 955,883,715 
Fler g ote, iene 2 eciera ce es a's |: BoM OL Thx EO ry Um $89,: 
papas 357,616,755 218, ; 


NUMBER, ACREAGE AND VALUE OF FARMS, BY STATES. 


é FARMS. ~ LAND IN FARMS. VALUE ALL FARM PROPERTY. 
ee? STATE. $$ |_| 

yee 1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. 1920. 1910. 

Fig Number. Acres. Acres. Dollars. Dollars. 
Alabama. . 262,901| 19,576,856] 20,732, 4 690,848,720 ‘370,138,429 
Arizona. »227 5,802,126 1,246,613 233,592,989 75,123,970 

Arkansas 214,678} 17,456,750} 17, "416, 075 924,395,483 400,089,303 
California. = 88,197! 29,365,667 27,931.4 3. ,021,861| 1,614,694,584 
eee lorado... povecesce > 24; 462, 014} 13,532,113) 1,076,794,749) 471, 

‘Connecticut aac dats Yn eke ate 26,815 1,898,980 2,185,788 6,991,617 159,399,771 

a MIGIAWAUGS, io ssl Bp ioe wo 10,836 ig § 1,038,866 80,137,614 63,179,201 
District of Columbia..... 204 217 5,668 6,063 5,927,987 8,476,533 
tdrchtee ths sites we 54,005, 50,016 6,046,691 5,253,538 330,301,717 143,183,183 

MMROOTE AL Gils Lio ait lare Sniotato.c 291,027] 25,441,061 26,953,413] 1, 356, 685,196 580,546,381 

Idaho 30,807 8,375,873 5,283,604 716,137,910) 305,317,185 
 Tilinois 251,872| 31,974,775] 32,522,937] 6,666,767,235) 3,905,321'075 
India: 21, 5 21,299,823] 3,042,311,247! 1,809,135,238 
Iowa. 217,044 4 . 33,93 8,524,870,956 i is 
Kansas. . 177,841} 45,425,179] 43,384,799 302,806. 2,039,389,910 
Kentucky. 259,185] © 21,612,772] 22,189,127) 1,511,901,077 r, 8 

4 ane 120,546] 10,019,822) 10,439,481 589,826,679 »220,9 

Mai , 5,425,96 6,296,859 270,526,783 199,271,998 


She ceadee de 48,923 4,757,999 5,057,140 463,638,120) 286,167,028 
32,001 36,917 2,494,477 2,875,941 300,471,743 226,474,025 


206,960} 19,032,961) 18,940,614) 1,763,334,778] 1,088,858,379 
156,137] 30,221,758] 27,675,823) 3,787,420,118) 1,476,411,737 


‘ 8,085 
26,214] 35,070,656] 13,545,603 "985,961,308 347,828,770 
h Esta: gee 4,201,655, nae eerie tiers 


33,487 2,282,585 2,573,857 311,847,948 254,832,665 
35,676| 24,409,633] 11,270,021 325,185,999 159,447,990 


215,597] 20,632,803] 22,030,367) -1,908,483,201| 1, Pky aes +495 


253,725| 20,021,736] 22,439,129] 1,250,166,995 :716,210 
5 36,214,751} 28,426,650) 52,742, 97 205 
272,045 »515,88 24,105,708} 3,095,666,336| 1,902,694,589 
190,192] 31,951,934} 28,859,353) 1,660,423, 198,882 
45,502] 13,542,318] 11,685,110 18,559,751 528,243,782 
219,295] 17,657,513] 18,586,832} 1,729,353,034| 1,253,274,862 
5,292 331,600 443,308 33,636,766 32,990,739 


176,434| 12,426,675] 13,512,028 953,064,742 392,128,314 
77,644| 34,636,491| 26,016,892| 2,823,370/212| 1, 166,096,980 


246,012 19,510,856 20,041,657} 1,251,964,585) 612,520,836 
417,770 114,020,621 eae 4,447,420,321 2,218,645,164 | 


: 21,676 5,050,410 3,397,699 11,274,728) 150,795,201 
32,709 4,235,811 4,663,577 222.736,620 145,399, 

184,01 18,561,112} 19,495,636) 1,196,555,772I 625,065,383 

LT4 20) Re SPS f 13,244,720 :712,235| 1,057,429,848) 637,543,411 

West Virginia. .......... 68 9,569,790; 10,026,442 96,439,617 314,738,540 

WAScOnsID Lies ieee ahs 177,127} 22,148,223} 21,060,066) 2,677,282,997 WBS 785 
he 0 Ta ae ee ae 10,987 | 11,809,351 8,543,010 334, $10,590 7,189,081 

United States....... 6,448,343 


6,361,502 955,883,715! 878,798,325\ 77,924,100,338| 40,991,449,090 
FARMS, NUMBER OF, 1925, BY STATES (BY U. S. CENSUS BUREAD). 
: State. Kk e Farms.. || State Farms jj _ State. Farms 
Soe oe Re 213,490) | Nevada. ....+. 3,913||So. Dakota... . 
Beet Red y pepeae New Hamp.... 21,065! |Tennessee 


New Jersey. ... 
‘|New Mexico. .. 


' Sih c No. Carolina. 
i spa ; ; 33,454||No. Dakota... 
2 1 s Ohio... 


9}|Michigan 
Minnesota. 


55,910||Wyomin 
200,443 E:? 


Lit} 467906 I 3,911 ‘United Sta 6,3 
SENG 27,784 '|S0. C: ou iva707t ‘ 2 a6 


ame (ae ste sal 


United States—Farms and Crops. 
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: THE 1925 UNITED STATES 
State. 


The total land area of continental United States 
is estimated’ by the Department of Agriculture 
at 1,903,215,360 acres, which include the follow- 
ing items (acres) not accounted for in the above 
table— 

(1) Pasture and range not in farms—500,000,000. 

(2) Forest and cut-over land not in farms—342,- 


000. 
(3) Other land not in oe nee (railroads,. rights- 
of-way, cities, etc.) —136,325,981. 

Of the 6,371,617 farms, * 868, 334 were operated 
by athena 40, 755 by managers, and 2,462,528 by 
tenant: 

or the 391,466,482 acres of crop lands, 344,280,- 
267 acres were harvested in 1924; the crops failed 
on ae) ,178,499 acres; 34,007,716 acres were fallow 
or i 

Of the 408,536,880 acres of 1924 pasture, 114,- 
601,599 acres were plowable; and 82,797, 168 acres 
-were woodland not snore in the woodland figures 
in the above table. 


CENSUS OF ACRICULTURE. 


L’ndinF’ms)Crop Land.| Pasture. |Woodl’nd. Value of Land.| Valueof Bldgs.| Val. TandbBidg 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

rebate tee 308,873,180! 106,431,419] 415,304,599 
A: Ne Deine t 126,764,631 17,324,011] . 144/088/642 
j es aaah eet 421,869,830] 120,068,327| _ 541,938'157 
: 2 ornia, ... 2,796,606,117| 365,212'707| 3,161.818,824 
ee VL wiles *493.673,132 98,630,320) 303,452 
oe cut... 086,358] 110,709,412] 202,795,770 
ee trot a Here 34,537,964 580,702! 60,118,666 

St. of Col .. 564, 1,231,382 4,795,43 
417,215,172 63,106,096] 480,321,268 
434,698,277| 154,639,057| 589,337,334 
310,242,891 63,650,428] — 373,893,319 
3,428,229,461) 776,079,276] 4,204,308,737 
1,269,240,987 27,663,876| 1,696,° 04,863 
3,976,665,094 762, 961,427,734 
1,833,406,761| 364,860,908} 2,198,267.669 
617,040,068] 231,410,666) 450,734 
252,673,982! 73,064,272| 326,738,254 
97,659,369 99,618,241] 197,277,610 
209,397,33 906,868]  345,304;/202 
is 110,437,431] 144,165,510] | 2546027941 
Michigan... . 768,268,830] — 519,692,106] 1,287,960,936 
Minnesota. . . 1,798,470,419| 597,534,909] 2,396,005,328 
Mississippi .. . 347,606,424] 112,230,111) 459,836,535 
Missouri... . . 1,572,508,247| 441,057,500] 2,013,365,747 
Montana, 387,089,818 66,255,825| 453,345,643 
Nebraska 2,125,006,360|  398,299/943! 2,523°306,303 
evada. 59;030,996! 966, 67,997,492 
New Hamp... 37,566,831 49,794,768 87,361,599 
New Jersey. . 130,018,427| 132,170,383} — 262,188,810 
New Mexico.. 149,996,740 23,421,39 173,418,138 
New York... 647,632,056] 720,821,682] 1,368,453,738 
No. Carolina . 689,719,172] 240,562,606 0,281,778 
No, Dakota. . 812,160,391] 206,383,281] 1,018,543,672 
OOS 0 si 1,295,201,633|  647,948/891| 1,943'150,524 
Oklahoma 453, 169,488,616] 1,049,942 082 
eZOD,....... 506,159,863] 111,014,352! 617,174,215 
Pennsylvania. 559,861,344] 616,796,204| 1,176,657,548 
Rhode Island. 13,543,136 14,377,229 27,920,365 
So. Carolina: . 347,617,684} 110,825,727] 458,443,411 
So. Dakota... 1,200,741,574| 236,176,643] 1,436,918,217 
Tennessee... . 557,760,331] | 204,225,527| _ 761,985,858 
Texas... 2,634,886,812! 421,106,719] 3,055,993,531 
Utah. . 9,907,7 545,806 2,453,586 
Vermo 63,783,775) 73,487,074 :270,849 
Virginia. 602,288,360]  286,336,384| 888,624,744 
Washington. . 584,386, 142,503,983] 726,890,147 
West Virginia. 253,182,486] 104,425,728] 357,608,214 
Wisconsin. . ... 56] 1,216,711] 1,210,194,469|  689,519,627| 1,899,714,096 
Wyoming. ::".| 18,637,624] 1,880/269| 16/284,832 74,412) °147;822,020) 24,538,776| | 172,360,796 
OF |S A 924,889,380! 391,466,482! 408,536,880 67,600,238137,779,050,467! 11,767,473,292| 49,546, 523.759 


This brings the woodland total to 150,397,406 

ae 
eel ee per farm, 145.2, as. against 
148.2 in 1920. 

Average value of land and buildings per farm, 
$7,776, a8 against $10,284 in 1920; per acre, $53.57, 
compared with $69.38 in 1920. 

Live stock on farms—Horses, 16, 535,759; mules, 
5,730,608; swine, 51,842,428; catile, 61,571,752. 
The total number of cows milked in 1924 was 21,- 
182,066. Included in the cattle were 1,448,227 


pulls, and 6,989,609 steers. 
Tractors on. farms, 506,745, as against 246,083 


Radios on farms, 284,053, of which 24,620 were 
in New York State, and 27, 434 in Illinois. 

The following actual crop returns for 1924 by 
farmers, to the Bureau of the Cersus, may be com- 
pore with the 1924 crop estimates of the U. 8. 

epartment of Agriculture, to be found on adjacent 
pages of the Almanac. 


1924. Crop. 1924. Crop. 1924, 
a: 82,316,967||Flaxseed, acres. ..... 3,440,297] |Sorgh. for sirup, acres 263,162 
¢ 1,824,218/231 Bushe 28°440,757 Apples: Trees, young 36,400,092 
i 37,845, Hay, are 74,440,874 Bearing age...... 104,342,584 
1,300,616,084||_ Tons............ 89, 222; 007 Bushels......./.. 153,634,293 
382, Gorn cut for silage, Peaches: Trees, all 
805, 264, are ac penchant pate 4,257,634 ARES, 25 piste ore eers 91,863,981 
ade OWS 35, sotera tee 28; "902! 712 Bushels, ......... 50, 982, 073 
157, 999; Bet Sot a. Tor silage, etc., Pears: Trees, all ages} \\25, 330,288 
3,755, AURAG Ss cacetes 4,158, nee Plums and_ prunes: 
55,672; 105||Potatoes, white, acres 2'943'196 Trees, all once We 39,497,615 
Bushels;.. .:..... 357, 173) 918)|Grapes: : Vines, allages| 381,738,396 
3,931,727||Sweet potatoes, acres ’474.675||Oranges: Trees, young 3; 064 
59, 055, 333 hel: 38,152,717 Bearing age...... 21, 999, G86 
Ay! ,538, Lemons: 77ees, young "372,289 
29,226,429 , Bearin; bee Ween 3, 351, 313 
31; 9)|Grapefruit: Trees. 1639:450 
12,123,0 OUD 9) 8 ons 4 
1'368°002 Bearing age... |)! 3,567,518 
elS...-.-+.+-| 26,800,803 4 (O58 by peer Tees, young rk es, one 
Navy beans, acres... 724,890 suger AGE acres: . earing age...... 
va ‘ Yeh elvet beans, acres. . abs tor 13561 
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DOES FARMING IN THE UNITED STATES PAY? 
@ata by the United States Department of Agriculture) 


GROSS VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTION AND)GROSS INCOME, BY GROUPS OF COMMOD- 
GROSS INCOME. ITizs. ; 


Gross Income From _ 
Farm Productions. 


12,003 
112,415 


2, 7, ——S$—>————— 
Caleulsting the capital invested (1925-26) 2t 
3380 S338 5,778,000,000, with a net investment of $32,793,- 
000, would give an income on the forme of 
1|/$2.757,000,000, on the Istter, of $1,137,000,000. 


ISTRIB OF OPERATORS” GROSS INCOME FROM AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
<a oe CROP YEARS, JULY-JUNE, 1919-1926. 


) 19B0-BI 1921-22) 1922-23] 1925-24] 192L DS] 1925-26 
ition | Million | Mitton '|M ition | Mition| St ition 
doliars.| dollars. | d@ars.; dollars. 

10,366] 11,288) 12,003| 12,415 


| dollars. 

| a4 | 1,216 

i 
and equipment... <.. .... 22. 22... +2505. 2,501} 2,71 3,076 
‘Taxes on cneranoe-omnad investment. .......- 617 626) 635 
Rent on property rented from non-operators.. . 1,399) 1,014} 1,034 1,127 

Interest. on mortgage and other indebt | 

held by non-operators...........-.-- ee 897 809 774 758 
Consumed on farms iS tt ee 2,645 2,168 a 2,524 

Net cash me avail hving i 
e and other distribution ee See i: 1,761) 1,168 2,196' 2,530: 3,076 


* DISTRIBUTION IN PER CENT. OF GROSS INCOME. 


E 


2,339) 11,754 
509 }d 12,029 
1,469! 668 15 
1,605' 1,130 3 

eCensus. 0 Year 1920. c¢ Unofficial. d Esti- | estimates of Division of Crop and Livesteck Esti- 
mated for present boundaries. e Léss than 500./ mates. These figures are made on basis of census 
f Ineludes goats, which in 1924 numbered 1,515,000 | figure for 1925 annual assessmeat data and cther 


in European Russia snd 605,000 in Asiatic. g Ex- | information. 
eludes Turkestan and Transcaucasia. A Revised 


AOREAG E, f 


‘Note to tables on corn ake ‘wheat—Figure D: 
es in 

talics are census returns; figures in roman are esti- ge inert 

mates of the Department of Agriculture. Estimates |. 

of acres are obtained by applying estimated per- | | 

centages of increase or decrease to the published 

pian of the pes year, except that a revised 


Chicag £9 Cash 
caer Pe. usher 


age | Farm 
stat TADERe Wer Value 


eo) 


| Dots. p : : 
1900....... 35. 24 58 14] 181,406,473 


1901. 17.0 1] 969,285 643 8, j 
1902 95,517|27 .4|2,6197 4: “1/1,049 i pi ig Re? tes 76: 639; Bi 25 : 
1903. 34 50 58,222'061 215. 
1904, 27528 1, 6434! 90,293,483 36 
1905... 2.2; 2,748, 1; 50° |119,893,833 44) 
1906)%.... 2,8 1 
WOT ces 215 1 Be aes 8e0 23 / 
1908....... -6/2,544,95 -O}1 1:5 
1909. «505 2,572,336 1 5 1:5 
ASTOR oun 886,260] 48-0} 1 65,614,522 23 
TO cb Seles 531, 1 41,797,291 Ey 
1912:. "12 1 50,780,143] 903,062] 1.9 
TOES, con cist 1446 i 10,725,819 |12,367,369| | .4 
IGUAL Sse: "6 1 50,668,303 1:9 
1915. 1 ; 
1916. 2 | 28 3 
1917. 3 1.6 
I918ic.< 5. 3 9 
A010" ey, a 
192010 ins, 8 2.2 
oT ces ate 1 5/8 
Dee esha. 1 33 
1D yes +. |104,324) 29 2} i) 
Tp Saleen 101,076] 22 .9|2,312,745] 98 .2|2,270,564] 113 13534107 14]12134] 9,791,136 4 

_ 1925... 2... 111015631128 |512;900.5811 67 .411.956.326| 77 | 85 


The 1926 corn crop was estimated on Oct. 1, by In 1909, and 1910 the United States imports of 
the Department of Agriculture, at 2,679, 988) rept core were not papery reported but were — 
bushels, in ‘all other breadstuffs 


U. S. WHEAT CROPS, ae agi PRODUCTION, VALUE, ETC. ‘ 
Chicago Cash Price 
Per Bushel, No, 1 Domestic |.Imports, | Per 
Acre- |Ave. age Northern Spring. Exports, |Inc uding Cent. 
age {yield Treas Farm [_———_________ Including Flour, 
Year. Har- | Per | - ti Decem- Follow- > Flour, Fis 
ested. | Acre ber. ing May. |Fiscal Year 


y 


wt] neni] Beginning 
Low.\High.|Low,|High.| July 1. 


1,000 
acres. - Bu. Cts. | dots. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Bu. Bu. Ct. 
51,387}11. H 5 378,578 70 75% |215,990,073 603,101} 35.8 


52,473/15 . 7 | 493,766 ¥4| 7234) 7634 |234,772,516| 120,502] 29.8 ; 

49,649/14. ‘0]} 456,851 4, 74% 805% 202/905,598| 1,080,128] 28.0 (en 
51,632)12 .9| 663,923) -5| 461,439] 7734] 87 87 341101 141120, 77 613} 217,682] 18.2 & 
47,825/12 4 BEL, 788115 894 113 34| 44,112,910] 3,286,189] 7. , 
49,389|14 .7| 726,819 .6| 542,543] 8234) 90 804 8714 97,609,007| 261,908] 13. x! 


47,800/15.8); 756,775 501,316]. 81 84 84 |106 tae eweake 590,092). 19. 


1138 4105 = Jlil 


45,970 46 Le? = 
4/262/15.8] 700,434 119% 64, 12. it 

45,681/13 .9| 635,121 561,051|104 |110 98 }106 69,311,760) 1,146,558] 10. 

49,543/12.5| 621,338 543,063 43 He 115 |122 79,689,404) 3,413,626] 12. 

45,814 555,280| 85 9034) 90341 96 |142;879.596] 1; 19. 

50,164. 610,122] 8934] 93 96° {100 |145,590,349] 2)383 19. 

53,541 


60,469] 17 .0|1,025,801 


1916.0 us 52,316|12.2| 636,318/160. 

GER aks. 45,089|14.1] 636,655] 2 
59,181|15. 

75,694(12. 

61,143]13 .6| 833,027] 143. 

BOK cis 14 696|12.8] 814,905] 92. 


942,303 /106  |1283¢/116 126 |243,1 117,026 7,187,650] 23. 


019,968 }155 441190 340  1203,573,928 24,924,985] 32. 
,278,112|220  |220 20. 
'881,826 |220 8 31. 
{080,056 |280 3 ae 8 7. "aos, 22. 
197,263 |164 | |187 i 


754,834/11834|138 1127 1173  |279,406,799|17,251,481| - 
873,412|121 |139 34| 12034 130% 221,923,184 |19, 944/932 
797,394] 92/3! 736,006|110 |11944/11134 ee 156,429,824 |28,044,999 
862,627/129 .9)1, 120,787 |156 341190 |15934 L76. P8: Oe, ye 6, mo} 424 


Ss 
WNR UowmwW OMOSOR WrREds 


QO 
nes 
roy 
Ses 
Ooo 
ry 

tS) 
a3 


4 
4 
4 
6 
7 
5 
9 
¥ 
8 
: 
878,680|115  |131 141 |16434|332 464, 975} — 715,3 oie we 
0 
8 
2 
7 
9 
3 
6 
6 
9 


669,365) 141. 6 947,993 18826 186 24 Avsree 


VISIBLE ‘SUPPLY OF WHEAT. ‘AND ¢ 
¢ ius By Chicago Board of ‘Trade; Canadian wheat 


SMALLEST. ” 
. Date. Bushels. 


| Bushels. 


Bushels. Date. 
44,282,000\July 5 14,456,000] Nov. 


19,01 i 
5, 349, 000) Aug. 


Ce Sept. 


to 
ORIN RADE 


on 9 #220 oar ch 29 4,000! 
ar 
ee Aan AB 1's 357233,000| March 21' 35,287,000\ Nov. 


__ HIGHEST AND BONES: PRICES eon, WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, AT CHICAGO. 


Corn. ‘ 
ee 


Low. HIicH. 
ef 
Month. — Month.- 
ate Wier ad A c 2 ..| 495 | November 
36 3 .66375| December 
3 41 - 3 July A 
-93 1 R . uly, Aug. 
x pt. ; Ae Ber 1 a ..| -68125| November 
eal .| 42 645 |May 
A ymca pst 5475 | June 
Z r aes 665 |October 
: SF eee) bee 82 May, Sept. 
f -58: uary 77 June 
i y 5 mober -68 January 
RE sali a m1 455 |Jan., Feb., March; .76 November 
. {2-22 t be} -83 August 
: } tops t .7825 |Aug., Sept. 
1.33 2 , 86 August 
5 4 7 ae .+ | -8225 | August 
See An oe : ? -69 M .- {E11 October 
nee vRbte 3. May. : i January......... |2-36 August 
ay....|2: Say seas 2 fe November... .. |L.85 January 
1919. (2.20 AURUSH, 018i. ae 3.5 1.22 Jan., Feb... .. 2.10 July, Aug. 
1920. {1.58 Novomber. . . (3. 3 -67 November. . «tele May 
1921. }1.005 |November.. .|2.0675 2 e 2 January 
1922, |1.00 Aug., Sept {1.73 SA at es : December 
1923.| .965 |July... | 1.38 Hy ee Oe Bs Le October 
3 1924. re 02 March. . «| 1.91 x December 
i 4925 1.11.3525 JApril sok. ks 2.205 : 5 | January 
if 920 211.3080 | ADE 
i Oats. ‘ i 
nt YEAR. Low. Hie. HGH. 
Dollars | Month. Dollars. } Month. Dollars | Month. | Doliars.; Month. 
.16 November. .38 January . 365 August... -625 |May 
2 December. -66 January “2975 |October.. . -49 February 
.325 °|September. -535 |May .28875|March,... -47625| November 
.295. |December. .645 |May .3025 |November.| .585  |April 
225 |August +35 Jan., May .31625|March.... 48375 September 
.2425 |September.}| .365 | April .335 |August..../ .51125|September 
.1925 |February..| .45 November -8575 October. 160125| March 
acon ae al -315 |June .37375|June....-. -57 November 
‘ August....|  .2625 |June -51 .85 July 
3325 haart ie .4825 |December 66375 Hh at -93 February 
125 August....| .56 July ‘ January...| _.89 December 
.3125 |March.... 45 = | July -4675 |November,| 1.29 June 
. 2825 |Oct., Dec..| 146 February : Aug., Nov.| .495 |January 
~20 September. +3425 | July .31 August.... -50 December 
.28875|March....| .4275 |June 37 August. . .495° |Dece nber 
.335 January. . $e .565 |September 445 January. - .635 |\December 
.46 August... . -605 ‘July w.! 3725 September. .620 ‘January 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS ON FARMS IN THE U. 5. 
(In thousands of dollars, i. e,, 000 omitted.) 


y Dairy Dairy 
. Product. 1922, 1923. 1924. 1925. Product. 1922. 1925. 

; Milk sold... .| 735,721] 949,511] 937,045] 933,554||Cream sold.. 61,636 89,431 
: Milk con. on But’ fat sold.} 331,382 469,448 
‘tarms......} 640,471] 800,884] 776,925 __ 823,616 Whey. z ee 7,54 
. | | —— —— OY. See 

Tot. sold and Skim milk.. 100,286 
7m consumed. . | 1,376,192} 1,750,395) 1,713, BAG 1,757, 170 eens 
es: Butter made.| '220;437] 246,318] 237, 240,130|| Total d airy iS 
y é Cheese made! 1) 100 1,097 O72 1,0001) oe oe Sm 008,829 2682.00 2,586, 1: 2, n TAT. 


igures on this: Dp 
dollars, are as of Dec. 1, at fae ts ada 


Yui’ R (Calendar). 
; Acres. 


A2, aon 000 
000 

- 40, “730,000 
1,000 


rb 935000 1;522;665;000 
45,160,000] 1,501,909;000 
1,282,414, 000 


IN- ‘THE UNITED. 


1 estimates of the U.S. Devt. of Agriculture. 


% 


Oats. 


Bushels. Dollars. 


408,388,000 


855,255,468]. 
1,496, Leh O09 688,311,000). 
1,078,34 
1,215,8 "000 
1,305, 833 {000} 541,137°000 
72 7000 


571, 768,000]. 


173,832,000 


6, 474,462 
7,600,000 


- 122;060/377 


~~ BARLEY, ; 
Bushels. |. Dollars. - 


100,426,000 
139,182,000 


4,942,001 
151, 419, 000 


189, 332,000 135,083,000 


002,000 
196,762,000 


HRCI SIO 09 


‘STATES 


+ Sei aa 
_ Values, stated 


YE. 


Acres. Bushels. 


75,774,308 
oo oe Bey 


Wiite POTATOES. 
Bushels. 
349,032,000 
292 000 


Dilan ‘ 
194,566,000 


290, 754,680 
_ 403,296,000 


350,821,000!....."... peas 


: nl 
SWEET POTATOES. Rice. 
YEAR SS SEE RCN Pa ee Ree aNee| 

Acres. Bushels. Dollars. Acres. Bushels. Dollars, ~ 

641,000} 59,938,000] 40,216,000 723,000} 24,510,000] 16,624,000 

00 54,538,000] 41,202,000] \ 696,000] 22'934/000 18,274'000 

583,000] 55,479,000} 40,264,000 723,000! 25,054,000} 23, 423) 000 

625,00C| 59,057,000] 42,884,000 7,000} 25,744,000] 22/090:000 

00 56,574,000], 41,294, 694,000} 23,649,000] 21,849,000. 

731,000). 75,639,0 46,980,000 3,000] 28,947,000] 26;212/000 

POT Be ecat Scrat tie aay 4,000} 70,955,000] 60,141,000 869,000] 40,861,000] 36,311,000 
LOD Too. u Helay Aly tere aay wea hte 919,000} 83,822,000 916, 981,000} 34,739,000 5,879,000 
TUS eee 8 nt ates OB 940,000} 87,924,000] 118,863,000} 1,119,000] 38,606,000 4,042,000 
DU Fs7 Pn hee Sees 941,000} 97,126,000] 130,514,000] 15063;000|* 41; ;985,000| 111,913,000 
LODO toto y te acioweatersteld 992,000] 103,925,000] 117,834,000 1,336,000} 52,066,000] . 62,036,000 
98'654000| 86,894,000 921,000]. 373612" 35,802/000 

109,394,000] 84,295,000] 1,055,000] 41/405/000 38,562,000, 

97,177,000) § 95,091,000 95,000} — 33717,000 37,150,000 

54,564,000 49, “ 33°249/000 45,956,000 

62,494,000 33,959,000 52,246,000. 

78,957,000. 39,436,000!....... eae 


Hay (TAME), 
Dollars. 
16, 


16,635 
16,21 


15, 


oA 
86,359,000]1,734,085,000| 17,150,000 


27,855,000]1,560,235,000 

82,379,000. 7,000 

95,882,000|1,204,101,000 

82;250,000]1,261, 486, 1000 

98,086,000/1,340,528,000 

86,474,000] 1,209, i968" ,000) 1 
3,200,000" 


ushel 
24. 020, "000 
235,220,000 
145,410,000 
253,200,000 | 
230,011,000 
9. 0 | ee 
166,7 
169,625, 


Acres. 


15, 


Hay (WILD). 
is Dollars, 
21,343,000} 145,125,000 


19,800,000 
15,131,000}. 
100 


796,000 
000 
2 ;000 


365,000| 14; ;487,000 
"150; 18,401,000] 303;639/000 
787,000 198,115,000 


17,460,000 
15,391,000 
16,131,000 


Apples. } 
PON 


Peaches. 


Bushels. 
$8, 178,000 


Pears. 


Bushels. 


25, enone 


000 


2,000 67,242 


Pree 


aay 


=< 
TH “Se 


OS es Wes eo SN 


Ea 


AN 
e U.S. ‘De Beane} of Agriculture estimates 
ed figures ye ‘4 dollars, "e at the farm, as of Dec. 1... 


Bales. _ Dollars. Dollars. 
,407, 1,366,000 | 102,142,000. 
11,608,616 | $20,407,000 - 102,142,000 


101,411,000 

ny : 3/000 aft 872'000 

iL, 1448, He 249'276,000 | 300,449,000 

36,008,000, | 12/040;5 - 1,863.633,000 402'264,000 
33,566,000 | ligoo76s | 2!084658,000 4 961,000 | 1/465,481,000 | 570,868,000 


35,878,000 | 13,439,603 933,658,000 1; 960, ,000 1,582,225,000 335,675,000 

30,509,000. ; 7,953,641. : gs \ 1} 212 000 
33, 036, ;000 9,762,069 
7,123,000 10,139,671 
13, 1627, 7936. 


. Cotton. figures 1922, 1923 eapees Lower Cali ‘There ‘are more thar: 37, 000, 000 active cotton 
fornia (Old Mexico),. ginned in the United States. | spindles in the United States. 
eee 


BUCK WHEAT. ~~ FLAX. 
Bushels- _, Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Acres. 


17,598,000 -13,636,000 | 2,467,000 »718, - 29,472,000 
17,549,000. | | 12,735,000 35,272,000 
19,249,000 12) 720, 000 32,202,000 
10,445,000 . 21,399,000 

; 1,6 17,318, 
1,3. 14,030,069 24,410,000 
1,474,000 14,296,000 35,541,000 
' 16,022,000 1,984,000 ° 9; 100 27,182,000. 
16,905,000 28,142,000 ete 000 13,369,000 45,470,009 
14,399,000 21,032,000 1,503,000 7,256,000 31,802,000 
13,142,000 16,863,000 ,757,000 10,774,000 19,039,000 
1 11,648,000 
1 21,941,000 
ig 35,951,000 
2,094,000 

842, 


Cigars. Cigarettes. Total Revenue Tax. 
‘ |} —}_ Tob are Leaf 
‘cept as | Ordinary Very Very Ordinary and Tobacco Per 
to Tax.) | Sizes. Small. Large. Sizes. Snuff. Used. Total. Cap. 
Number. Number. ‘ounds. ie Dollars. , |Dotlars. 


13, ae 352 i? 855, 876. 104 440, 935, 721 sat "830 f Ko) > Pe Re re ella | peak RS 


S 


2354,177, 632,906.635|17.450,4 8|419'506, 105 |619,517,231|270.759,384| 2.478 
0,247,385 | 505,305,490] 18,065,858] 66,7 15,830,430|412,776,875 |662,003.717|309,015,492| 2.792 
7,676,535! 530,714,332' 16,054,285\72, 708,989,025!414, 178,378 1669, 103,292 325,638,931] 2.905 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS, BY STATES, 1925. 


Crops. |Animal Crops, ;Animal j Crops, } Animal Crops. )Animal 
_ State. | Gross. |Prod’ts.||. State. | Gross. |Prod'ts.|| State..| Gross. |Prod’ts.|| State. Gross. Prod’ ts. 
Miu. ' Mu Mu,..| Mit Mi. | Mit Mi. | Mi 
Dols. Cols Dots: Dols Dols. Dols Dals Dols. 
Me..... 112 Nuc 58 84)|S. D. 2. 208 108||Wyo 
NéH.. £23 24/|/S, C. 177 42||Neb... 343 285||Col 159 106 
Wihih, aise 46 49||Ga 250 2|| Kan... 327 315)|N. M 37 
Y Mass 52 48]|Pla..... LA iss ATI ee ee 212 160}| Aris... .. 32 19 
R. I 5 7||Ohio 337 341)|Tenn.. 212 165}| Utah . 52' 32 
iv Conn 40 30|jInd.. 273 293)|Ala..... 250 65|| Nev 12 13 
350 S21 )} Tesco 98 451!) Miss. 311 62)||ldaho 125) 57 
J 6 44||Mich.. 292 202||La.. . 215) 28)| Was: 186 74 
Pa 330, 267 || Wis.’ 363, 343])Tex.. 637 308]|Ore. . 1 WZ 
83 Del 20 9}|Minn 414 235};Okla. 167)\Cal.. 518 186 
aR 7s] 1iel|Mos 330] dosi|Mont. | taal 97 | yo.270l” 6,604 
Be °. ; ont. | yes 
, Ps 8 é6llIN D Bee vA 77) U.S. 10,270) . 6,694 - 
“it Tae, PT er ed 
ayer The total values in 1925 of the crops by classes, | forest products, $327,000,000; other crops, $136,- 
included in the above table were:' Cereals, $4,056,- ek tae ‘pheigitned sia) USER wees Hataadl ae lahon 
f f i : 3 i valued .a - 
000,000; cotton, lint and seed, $1,656,000,000; | 000,000: ia $212,000,000; arenes $67,000,000: 
flax, fiber and seed, $50,000,000; fruits, $657,000,000; peaches, 3 000; pears,’ $33,000,000: Bee 


hay and forage, $1,514,000,000; legume seeds, berries, $41, 000, 000; sweet potatoes, $104.0 10,000: 


$149,000,000; seeds for planting (clover, ‘etc.), orien vegetables, S284 000,000; farm garden EOE 
$26,000,000; sugar crops, $138, 000, 000; tobacco, Seon -00¢ se nee. oe sete. con bon culty 
Bape OU: vegetables, $1,311,000,000;  farm-! produced, 8188, 600,000; Tee, $52,000,000,” 

: : Sy ea ) emt 


Be Lath oe ib Naa SRNL ae ES Pi at ery 


tg 


er nate 
a 


a a RS hs! ) 4 * 
Exports Domestic 5 
of Retained for Imports. 
Domestic. | Consumpt’n. 


Production. 


Pounds 


Pounds. 
321 3007 750 321,315,230 | 263,928,232 


‘0 
318,547'900 | No exports’ 
304: 043} 400 N oO exports 

296,175,300 

290;192;000 

285,726,000 
288,490,000 
| 281:892;000 2 

TB. c.iseeeceses..| 256,870,000 993,143 255,876, 857 | 379,129,934 1,046,866 
WORD sig es sis ot = otylee 9,958,000 545,663 | 249,412'357 422/414,983 05,372 


| 235,005,000 6,990,669 | 238,014,331 | 427,578,038 13,273,341 
217,478,331, 318,235,873 8 313, "eae. 744 E 
221,636,000 | 255,087,236 2,954 252,132'367 


; : 974,81 268, 
269,054,000 254, 763 | 268;799,237 | 345, 451,820 12,038,124 333, ty "696 - 


There are in the United States over 1,000 woolen World Production of Wool—The United States 

mills, with 89,000 looms and over 4,000,000 active | Department. of Commerce estimates world wool | 

spindies. production for 1925 at 2,892,416,000 pounds, 
Above figures do not include pulled wool, ue chief countries as follows: ‘United States, 


duction of which ranges from 40,000,006 to 000; Australia, 736, a ,000; Argentina, 275,0 
000. Ibs. a year; it was 46,800,000 Ibs. in Tong” British South A Es yes 

Woolen manufactures in the United States in 195,000,000; New Zealand 170,000 ata Cee ? 
1923 were valued at $1,312,719,242; classed as| 110, 009, 000; ‘United Kingdom, 96, 686. 600; Spain, ‘ 


follows: Suiting, dress. goods, overcoatings, and | 81,400,600; China, 75,000,000. i 
ees $657,307, S65: satinets and linseys, $2,- The number of woolen’ mills in the United States : 
278,151; blankets, 'all-wool, $10,700,046: blankets, exceeds 1,000, and there are about 80,000 looms, 
cotton ‘warp, $6,148,792; Sei other woolen and] over 8,000 of which are used in making carpets 
Worsted woven goods, $7 5,478,602; seers and | and rugs. The number of active spinning spindles: 
rugs, $192,157, “ATS: felt g00ds, $39, 978; wool- | exceeds 4,000,000, pretty evenly divided between 
felt ‘hats, $7, 661,047; bry for tes $253, 495, 883; | woolens and worsteds. There are usually from 
noils and waste, $19,362,318. 250,000 to 500,000 idle spindles. 


CANE SUCAR IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 3 We 
YEAR} | 3 YEAR YEAR ; 
ise.) Imports. Exports. (ise 2) Imports, Exports. (Fise.) Imports. Exports. — 


Pounds. Pounds. \ Pou Pounds. 
1911. .|3,937,978,265|  _89,436,445//1917. .|5, 339, pits 854 1, 268, BO, 254||1922. . |8,464, 338, 5461/2, 033,682,712 
1912, .|4,104, 618,393 10% “hay 633 1918. .|4;903,327,249 "688,521,143 1923. .|8, 733,488,027 } 749,855,325 ; 


Fa) 96. j 3 , 
1915... |5,420,981,867| 601,103,749] |1921. - 19,712, 679, 385] '789, 763,707||1926. .|8,839,041,431 599, 984, 483 
1916. .|5,633,161,749'1.685, 195,537 


Posie risuradtataice Uo ai enianiinls mucarisborcaT Son 90, He He Mas oe 
The figures above do not include sugar imports | June 30, 1926, were as follows—From Hawaii, 1,752,- 
from Hawaii and Porto Rico, which, in the year ended | 775,846 lbs.; from Porto Rico, 1,157,210,705 Ibs. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 


Cane. Beet. Total. YEAR. Cane. Beet. Total. 
Pounds. ounds. unas. Pounds, 
325,147, 200 2 385, Ti, 000 i, ito 0,25 59, 200 nO) ees 352, 204, 160/2, is. "O00, 000 2, 530, 208, 160 
601,074,880 1,466, "802; Had 2, "067, 876 Ce 655, 399 "360 2;040;000;000 2;696,377,360 
493,028,480 1,444,10 8,000 1,937, 136, ri 1022.) sk 628,630,726 1,35Q,000,000]1,978,630,720° 
277,240,320]1,748,440,000]2,0: "680,320 1923..,... 324,046,042]1,762,000,000|2,086,046,042 
621,799,360}1,641,314,000/2,263, 113,360] |1924......] 330,647,360/2, 180, 000,000} 2, 4a 647, 360 , 
89,437, 6 4, 14,000]2,019,651,760 the 475,21 200,000} 1, 182 26,000, yee ee 1,200,000 ivan 
5 6, 1,521,900,000}2,092,956,640]|1926......] 2.2... ... ,~. .{1,730,000,00 ia at Re) we 
; 241, 1998, 400'1,452,902,000'1, 694, 900, 7400 ‘ bee 
The 1925 sugar production figures are Aug. 1 estimates of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. . 3 % 
? a 
Ps “4 


SUCAR PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. . : ; 
(The figures, by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, cover both cane and beet.) wae 


Year. |Production|, Year. ; Production Year.’ Production Year. |Production|} Year. )Production 


Short tons. ort tons, Short tons. Short tons. 
1895-96} 10,137,000]} 1902-03) ve 108,000 1908-09 160 SEY 000 || 1914-15} 20,753,000}| 1920-21] 19,469,000. 
1896-97] 10,793,000 || 1903-04 13,362,000 1909-10] 16,784,000 || 1915-16 19,985,000 || 1921-22) 20,482,000 
1897-98} 10,975,000|| 1904-05; 13,183,000|| 1910-11] 18,777,000]| 1916-17} 18,664,000|| 1922-23] 20;714,000 
1898-99! 11,047,000|| 1905-06} 15,265,000]| 1911-12] 17,824;000|| 1917-18] 20/261,000|| 1923-24| 22,773,000" - 
1899-00) 11,461,000|} 1906-07) 15,942,000]} 1912-13 20; 269,000]| 4918-19] 18, ;380,000|| 1924-25 26, B86, 000 ts 
1900-01] 12, ee ,000}| 1907-08} 15, 378:000|| 1913-14) 20, '913, 000]| 1919-20] 17,801,000|} 1925-26 27/1 8,000- 
1901-02' 14,153,000 

Cathal TO atic tt aint OSS: 


OES Ge RN ee 
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AMERICANS FOND OF SWEETS. ie 


r ae cand: factories in this country turned out, , gaged primarily in the manufacture of other products. = 

roducts valued at $366,255, 785, not inelud- Ice cream factories, in 1923, had products valued : 

plants whose output | ala not exceed $5, 000 at eee) 966,987, not including ‘the smail retail shops’ 
outpu : 

eae ete ine tebtite | cant Tee eae nangten womntonery. fe tee Yeas 

a output, no cluding chocolate | ended June: 

ucts vi : a 802. ‘establishments are not indtuding ees wine of maple sugar and syrup. 


{ 
ae Pee, wr SS. at ae di » 1? ae 


eRe Ae BP ele 
COFFEE AND TEA I 
"Retained for Consumptio 
Sugar.* _ Coffee.t | 
Per Capita. | Total. _ Per Capita. 


edo debinlaSe ow aioe 


1,380,610 


- Division of Statistical and Historical Research. | continental United States, less re-exports from 
ompiled from the Statistical Abstract of the | continental United States to foreign countries and 
nited States. outlying possessions. The same Statements apply 
- *-Year ending June 30 throughout. Sugar in | to tea beginning 1919; prior to that time trade 
arious degrees of refinement not reduced to aj between the United States and non-contiguous 
common basis. The loss of weight in refining ranges } territories is not included. 
from 2 +o 7 per cent. However, most of the items, Cane sugar refining in this country in 1$23 was done 
except beet sugar produced in the United States, | in twenty plants. The total output in the year was 
_ represent raw sugar. i 4,429,128 short tons of refined sugar, 21,947,183 
+ Years ending June 30 through 1918, thereafter | gallons of syrups, and 19,149,380 gallons of molasses, 
calendar years. For coffee, figures represent imports The total value of the refinery products in 1923 
‘om foreign countries and insular possessions into | was $726,241,577. 
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ae a AMERICAN SILK AND RAYON STATISTICS. 
Rayon is the trade name for artificial silk. ; 


Silk Manfrs | Rayon Prod. 


Year. Raw Silk Imports. Spun Silk Imports. Imports, in U.S. 


"Pounds. 


‘cunds. Dollars. Pounds. Dollars. Dotars. 

11,259,310} 44,549,672 336, 3,555,237) 31,129,017) 00.0 eereee wis forwie's ale green 
20,363,327 5, 424, 78 3,159,595 5,054,174) 32,635,827|.....-.. Bey pM ee oe 
22,379,998] 72,713,984] | 3,236,334 5,696,788): 9.32, 137,837 on.) OLR SE a 
21,609,520} 67,173,382 3,260,428 5,754,256} 27,204,364 1,160,000 1,600,000 
26,049,472] 82,147,523 3,417,226 6,072,272) 27,590,478) 1,560,060 2,400, 

28,594,672| 97,828,243 3,054,071 5,718,631 » 454, 2,400, 2,760, 

26,030,925) 80,531,785) 2,026,479 3,766,019) 25,042,67 4,100, 2,780,000 
33,070,902} 119,484,223 3,411,7 6,718,911} 31,911,793) 5,750,000 2,050,000 
33,868,885] 156,085,649 3,580,188} 10,381,375) 40,322,840) 6,700, 500,000 
34,846,197) 183,076,241 2,502,1 429,616) 3,899,004) 5,800,000 90, 

34,299,044] 202,606, 58C 1,555, 06 6,375,649] 29,349, 19: 8,180,000 1,150,000 
47,127,122] 437,939,485 3,392,205} 15,015,787| 87,729,166) 10,250,C00 »350,000 
29,462,745! 181,882,615 2,082,229 7,950,360] 55,348,266) 15,0L0,000 3,670,006 
48,178,964| 300,445,363 1,487,089 4,435,9. 40,337,844] 23,500,000 3,650,000 
52,683,604] 405,796,394 1,051,456) 3,279,727| 39,554,553) 35,400,600 ,000,000 
46,171,863} 350,088,857 1,374,607 -456,8: ,835,191} 37,719,600 7,678,000 
59,137,648! 353,149,402) 1,014, 37: 3,705,833. 36,779,814 51,792,000! 13,538,000 


Silk figures are for years ending June 30 of year named; rayon, for calendar years. 


RAW SILK PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 
ay (includes tussah silk; figures, compiled by the Silk Association of America, cover season 1925-26.) 


" 
ri 


Rea: 


" 
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Crop, in Ibs.—Zurope, 10,626,000: (Italy, 9,833,- 
000; France, 573,000; Spain, 220,000); Levant, 2,- 
848,000; Asia, quantity exported, 73,575,000 (Shang- 
hai, excl. tussah, 9,420,000; Canton, 6,976,000; 
Japan, 56,979,000; India, 200,000); World total, 
excl. tussah, 86,549,000; tussah, 2,205,000; grand 
total, 88,754,000. 

The Levant figures are based on 1915 prcduction. 

The domestic consumption of raw silk (including 
tussah) in China is estimated to be 55 per cent. of 
the production. 


The exports from Canton and Shanghai during 
the season 1925-26 were 18,601,000, which would 
indicate a crop of approximately 41,335,000 pounds. 

The 1925-26 Japan crop is estimated at 71,000,000. 

World production, Ibs., prior years—(i919-20), 
61,040,000; (1920-21), 46,500,500; (1921-22), 64,- 
638,000; (1 22-23), 69,857,000; (1923-24), 67,200,- 
000; (1924-25), 85,860,000. - 

United States imports of raw silk in the year 
ended June 30, 1926, totaled 64,290,934 Ibs., valued 
at $400,501,382, of which 51,784,344 Ibs., valued at 
$334,143,760, came from Japan. 


WORLD’S AVERACE ANNUAL TOBACCO PRODUCTION. 
(Based on 1921-1924 reported crops in countries nameda) 


Produc- Produc- Produ 
COUNTRY. tion. » COUNTRY, tion. Ses 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
Pounds. ounds. Pounds. 
PATS OTA Seder septa eos 37,468 |{Germany............ 43,512 23,172 
Argentina............ 26,460 [Greece. . Ale elles 99,658 ||Paraguay. 23,557 
7-7) We ge ENS Ce Sea 158,850 || Hung Diaiatit ote See 35,597 ||Roumania or 9,632 
Belgium...... Ris vekasevsre 0,5 Thaly 30.0% ascent wie €3,435 || Russia... .... ua 20,230 
Bulgaria 58,489 8,21 Santo Domingo....... 
CRTAGR irate wiaiare ie ers 19,801 yrii 41 
CO}n] at eee ery pee ae ee 46,880 
Dutch E. Ind........] 95,583 
PTANCb.... paves eee 55,849 


‘ 


IN THE U, § Ss. 
ota represent (except per capita) millions of pounds.) ; 


: Consump. |Sla oe Pro- ; Gonsump. 


__ ter, Total.) P. C. er. |P.C. -| Tot. jP.C. tee Total. PMC. fon. Total. Ps C. 
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?. CG. means Per Capita, 


ALL MEATS. 
* ‘Consumption. Consumption. .— 


Cal. |Slaught-| Exports |Im ports} ———_-_———_—_. 
Total. |PerCap 


Cal. |Slaught-| Exports|Imports! 
Year. ered. Total. | Per Cap Year.’ ered. 


‘ |Mua. Lbs.| Mil. Los |Mil. Lbs| Mil. Los LORI 
WOOF AY 16,732 FS 0971 feels. ond 126.6 
908...) 15,547 862 fe x. oe 138 .4 
65r 2 S228 138.3 
BST Neree ce are 145.1 
SOA whe «ak 142.4° 
518 Bei oe 148.8 
518 36 161.1 
491 307 0: 18,189 | 162.3 
1,309 147 17,960 ,620 | 154.3 
1314 | 40 | 
The figures as to slaughter represent dressed weight, and include a small quantity of goat meat. 
ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED. 
Year. Cattle. Calves, Sheep. Sircist “Year. Cattle, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
ee I te EE EEE |S AOR GRE ed | alter v2 ae ome 1 
Numb Number. | Number. | Number. Number.'| Numi Numb 
1907... .| 13,286,730} 6,211,030/13,359,850)54,708, 530 1917.:...}13,723,900} 7, 030, 760 12,148, 754 5b, $00, 780 
1908... 12,851,560 6048400 13}525,670 61,61 290)| 1918... .| 15,750,400) 7,51 7900 13/359,270 64,796,220 
1909.... 13, 11,422] 6,515,976 |14, 724,699 |53,219,568]| 1919... .} 14,838,200} 8,445,000/16,317,360165, 190,33 
1910... .| 13,540,600} 6,552,600|14,797,030)47,075,620}| 1920... .| 18,885,000} 8,455,400 14) 179, 510/61,899,91 
1911....]12,958,100| 6,264,500/18, 056, 850. 56, 646, 140}} 1921... .) 12,271,300 7,770,600 16°769'990 62,957,040 
1912....|11,979,000 6,348, 000 7, 340 55,51 564, 160}| 1922... .)13,148,200} 8,363,100|14, 112,050/68, 105,500 
(1913. ...|11,477,600} 5,284,500 18, 520,240 57, 046, 380|| 1923... patho 8,824,200 |14,862,450|79,843,370 
1914... .}11,004,500| 4,661,400 )18,289,830/55, 500,680]| 1924... | 14,399 9,466,300 |15,440,980 179,630,830 
1915.... 1 822,100} 4,639,500}15, 755, 471|62,017,310!}1925.... 14, 705, $86 10; 099; 195 15, 453,853 68, 294, aks 
1916... .!12;026,700! 5,773,900/15,407,470/67,612,970! 


Sheep include lambs. 039; calves, 5,352,561; thes and lambs, 12, 000, 994; 


swine, 43,042, 867: goats, 39, 
The above figures are estimates by the Bureau of | "ty "gq “inspection of horses at slaughter was com- 


Animal Industry, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, based | menced in September, 1919, the number inspected 
onthe number of animals slaughtered under Federal | in 1925 was 26,400, and the average for the last three 
inspection, which, in 1925, numbered—cattle, 9,853,- | years was 12,602. 


BEEF, MUTTON, PORK AND LARD EXPORTS FROM THE U. S. 


Ywar (Fiscal). Fresh Beef. {Fresh Mutton| Beef, Cured. Bacon. Pickled Pork. Lard. 5 
Po Pounds. Barrels. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 2 
1,989,472 a6. ey 313 40,131,599 | 362,927,671 A 
45,729,471 | 476,107,857 zs 
56,321,469 | 582,255,865 
58,749,023 | 519,025,384 
4,685,496 481,457,792 
3,877,413 75;531,908 
5,552,918 . 427,011,338 if 
3,195,576 44,769,540 rT: 
? Zine 423 815, 392,506,355 Sees 
2,173,994 45,065, gal | 1,238,247,321| 31,503,997 | 724,771,383 a 


& 958,131 32,383,501 803,666,917] 41,643,119 | 587,224,549 aa 


26,1 735, : 
29,125,666 } 695,445, 445,258 4 


meat exports in he year ended june 30, erie meats, 46, eae 223 1bs8.; poultry and gam 
Juded: Hams and ‘shoulders, cured, 208,- | 3,387,987 Ibs. Total value of all meats exported 
: pales, not canned, 5,710,133 Ibs; iin A oun. $109, 872, 185. 


i 


“Live sTOcK on” ‘FARMS. Inv TT THE 


’ All Cattle. 
No. Value. No. }) Value. |. No. [_ 


! 1,000 000 i ,000| $1,000 
739 776 


31864 
76,412 


3] 24,260 
22| 1.474 
355) 25,375 


‘ Ys sae? an 4,192 152} 2,250 
Wis... .. 2,055) os 4,048] 1 612 a 7e8 
Race 7 3 4 90 


Fowls. 


Value, Dozens.; Value. 


1,000 | $1,000 
4i7) ,080] 2,176,558 593,648 


ban 900 
678,300 |445,018] 1,968,276 521,574 
no est. |469:766| no est. 614,414 
‘ Milch | Other _ {| Milch { Other 
if Yr.| Cows. | Cattle.|Sheep.|Swine.| Horses.| Mules. Yr.j Cows. | Cattle.| Sheep.| Swine. |Horses.} Mules... 
; oa tee S| | | | eee 
j 1,000 1,000| 1,000) 1,000 | 1,000 || 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000| 1,000) 1,000 | 1,000 
if * 1870] 8,935 ifgs 835/28, 998 25,135] 7,145] 1,125 || 1917 22,894] 41,689 47'61 67'503 21,210) 4,723 
‘ 1880] 12/443] 23/482135,192|17,682| 10,357 1,813 || 1918} 23/310] 44;112! 48/603) 70,978 21,555 c 
1890] 16,512) 34,852|35,935|57,410] 14,969] | 2,296 || 1919] 23'475] 45,088] 48/866) 74.584 f 9) 
1900) 17,136) 50,584/61,504/62,868] 18,267] 3,265 || 1920 42 39,025] 59,813] 19,848] 5,475 
1910) 20,625 +! i 19,833) 4,210 || 1921] 21,403) 45,776) 37,452] 58°711| 19/1: 5,586 
1911) 20,823] 39,679 |53,633/65,620 : 4,323 || 1922) 21,788] 45,476] 36,327| 59,355 A 5,638 
1912} 20,699} 37,260/52,362/65,410) 20,509] 4,362 |} 1923] 22,063] 43,093] 37,223] 68.447 17,943] 5,702 
1913) 20,497] 36,030|51,482|61,178| 20,567 1386 || 1924) 22,255] 42,252138,300|65,937| 17,222] 5.730 
1914) 20,737) 35,855 |49,719/58,933} 20,962) 4,449 || 1925] 22°523) 39,627] 39/390) 55.769 16,554; 5,758 
1915) 21,262) 37,067 |49,956)/64,618] 21,195) 4,479 || 1926) 22/290] 37,539] 40,748] 51'223| 151778 5,780 


22,108) 39;812/48°625 67,766) 23,159 4,593 


an is aie values of live stock above srargey Sen according to the Division of Statistical, and His- 
\ Jan. (1925 values in parentheses), torical Research of the Department of Agri iculture, 
A Milton” ie Si 278,877,000 ($1,141,456 000): oat were, per 1,000 animals, as follows, in ge year 
a cattle, including milch cows, 32,297,510,000 ($2,- | ending April 
079,367,000); S| wari 550 80 “ti (878,392,000); theses}: Horses and mules, 12.6 (16.1); Cattle. from 
7 disease, 14.2 (18.3); wits from other causes, a 7 
; Swine, 38.6 (56.9); sheep, from 


P dise: 
18.2 (21.5); sheep, from other causes, 20 ESR 
#000) of farm animals from digas and antaies lage other: SBUSES, 46.2 (53.1) an G58) De : 


Rf, 


yay A ae aaa 


: e re EF” 
Farmers, |F’m’rs ; 


1,569] 6,209 & 7a 18, BS ; 


8,980} 121 40,484] 9,149 


48,264] 733]|R 


1,376]. 
25, 48 


36, 338. 
14:004 


Th 1910, native white farmers numbered 4,771,063; | In 1920 Negro farmers, included in “eolo er Ee 
foreign-born white farmers, 669,556; coloredfarmers, ae eae »708; Indian, 16,680; Japanese, 6, 92; 
883. inese, 


COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITE FARMERS. jis h 
Figures show number born in the respective countries.) 

Germany, 140,667: Sweden, 60,461; Norway, Japanese, in 1920, tilled pen ,276 acres in Cal.s 
51,599; Canada, 48,668; seek? 32, 388 Poa sted 37,939 in Col. 25, 40 in «i AL857"in Idaho, 
30;172; Fngland, 26,614: Denmark. van 8,348 in Utah, 8,080 in Ore 5 Wear in Mont., gcd 
18,267; Poland, 17,352; Ireland, 16, 568° Hiotlanct | is Anz. 1131 In N_M., 601 in Nev., 165 in N: J., 


15,589; Finland, 14,988: Switzerland, 13, (051; Seot! 121 in N. Y., 7 in W: 
land, 7,605; Hungary, 7,122: France, 6,119.” : 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF PERSONS LIVING ON FARMS DURING 1925. 
(Number of persons in thousands; i. e., 000 omitted). 


i Est. Arrivals. Departures. ; Estimated 
Farm | Farm 
Pop. ‘From Urban To Urban | Population . 
Jan. Births. Places. Deaths. Places. | Jan. 1, 1926. 
1925..|. Pet. | No. | Pct. No. | Pct. No. | Pet, No. | Pet. No. 
United States. ........ 31,134) 2.3.|-- 710) 3.6 | 1,134] 0.9 288} 6.5 |. 2,035] 98.5: | 30,655 
Geographic beat 
New Englan 626] 1.6 10} 7.0. ‘44| 1.4 9} 84 53} 98.8 61 
Middle Atlantic. 1,870) -1.9 36] 5.4 101} 1.0 19] 6.9 129) 99.4 | 1,859 
East North Central. 4,841| 2.0 97| 4.5 218 8 39) 7.6 368} 98.1 | 4,749 
West North Gentral.. 5,072} 1.7 86| 3.8 193 vf 35) 6.8 345] 98.0 4,971 
South Atlantic...... 6,367| 2.7 172} 2.6 166} 1.1 70| 6.5 414) 97.7 | 6,221 
East South Central .}° 5,118} 2.8 143} 1.8 92} -1.0 51). 4.6 235) 99.0 | 5,06 
West South Central. .| 5,127) 2.4 123}. 3.4 174 8 41; 5.2 266} 99.8 | 5,117 
Mountain. .3 0. 039.4% »126; 2.3 26] 6.9 78} 1.2 14) 11.9 134] 96.1 1,082 
PROCUNGI (0) baer ET 17 6.9 68" 1.0 10! 9.2 91! 98.4 ' °° 971 
FARM MORTCACE DEBT, BY STATES. 
1910. STATE. 1920. 1910. STATE. 1920. 1910. 
Dollars, ; Dollars. Dollars. Dolla Dollars. 
10,350,577 |] Me...] 18,592,225] -11,738,529]| Okla. . 73. "434, 429 27,384,765 
2,253,252 || Md... 27,481,197 15,673,773)| Ore. . . 51, 999, 178 213165:627 
8,941,332 || Mass.. 23,412,188 16,371,484|| Pa.... 87, 741, 155] = 61,539,433 
60,036,660|| Mich..] 144,103,067 75,997,080]! R. TF... 1,494'367 1,356,326 
18,986,026 || Minn..| 254,475,222] -77,866,283||S. C.. 25,153,227 10,109,072 
11,859,468 || Miss. . 30,046,2 3,381,305]/S, D.. 89,875,046 32,771,359 
3,068,721 || Mo...| 216,453,380] 112,565,403]| Tenn.. 49,836,266 626,330 
56,100 || Mont. 77,949,679 10, /41,280|| Texas,] 172,166,818 76,089,272 
2,709,970'|| Neb...| .168,507,859| 62'373/472|| Utah.. 24,334,636 Petr tt 
10,988,409 |} Nev 1518,605 :464,084]} Vt... :575,778| 12,436,091 
4,857,103'|| N. 6,820,551 ,773,610|| Va. 41,725,542 15,440,29 
115, 99,646 || N. J.. 25,122,582 BRED Wash. 61,120,951 25,644,551 
57,486,582 || N. M. 11,178,034 2,590,2 W.Val 11,205,953 5,592,533 
204, 242,722.1| N. Y.: 145,533,268 97, 309; Bis Wis... 354, 574, SBol 146, 815, 313 
70,819; rts N. G..} 31,968,285 9;958,389 Wyo... 15,303,106 4:207, 983 
23,411,4 4,682)  47,841,58 


N. D..| 108,28 7 | 
8,950,301 |! Ohio. | 121,120,774! _63/788/2971! U.S. 4,003,767,19211,726,172,851 


UNITED STATES COVERNMENT IRRIGATION. 
(Acreage, irrigable, irrigated. and cropped, and value of crops.) 


Irrigable |Irrigat’d.(Cropped:|Crop Val. “Year. Irrigable. Irrigat’d.)Cropped.{Crop Val. 


—— 


eS. aan Acres. Doliars, Dolla 
crib 4.2 637,227 |15,676,411)|1920. . 1, 661, 980 et $36 40 1, Ashe 20 hh 124) 7650 


966,784|56,462,31 
51, 193 166, 1821, 1396 
ie pos 1,187) ae 1 13,469 188,974,137 
‘total construction cost of the Federal recla-! cash collected ni construction water Heat charges 
Pa on) et Map to the same oe Hans, 5 eae phe jit users totaled. $22,916,562 
up to the same : 


a i following records of big giteh 
ere compiled by John Treag 
easing Museum of Natural” Tistory. and by Van | 


tal 


TH DOLIAGK.:, hiv 3 aise sian cle woe 
Bass, black, small mouth. 
, “large mouth. . 


Barr: mracuda, Great. ........... 
© oe (Tautog).. 


DOCSCOOHOMONSORONHOM 


J WHA Drenthe cstis ste vice Se 
-Muskallunge. ...2.....-..-.. 


Mwananiche ye). 1.25. eee oieshiahte 1919 1 
‘Perch, Yellow...... ie buat bieras 1865 
Pike, Northern. ....06%....<2- 1925 

Wall-eyed. -.} 1921 


Trout Sprogie see 
iBrown:.:,..2..se025603 


, All of the Field and Stream records, taken for 
their annual byes fishing contest, are. sworn to. 
Those of the Museum are taken from United States 


Weight. 


Name of Fish. | Yr. Where Caught. 
Bass, Se 1891 2 Edenten, N. C. 
“~ Gal. BI. Sea 1902 0 jAvalon, Cal 
a 0 |Nant’ket, Mass. 
WALD...) Street he isos 0 |Zug Lake, Sw. 
Catfish, Miss... ... [1878 Q |St. Louis, Mo. 
Se reg ge § Sees 0 |Fla. 
‘ ‘RR ers 1895 8 jOff Mass. 
By! Drum, Black.....}.... 0 iSt. Aug., Fla. 
af Flounder, Sum....}.... @ |Noank, Conn. 
in Halibut......... eee 0 |Off Mass. 
Jewfish,...-3.-+- 1923 0 jC'rs Cr’k, Fils. 
i Manta (Devilfish) 1919 a ‘Bimini, Bah. 
= Mola (Qc’ alpen) 1919 iS. C. Isl., Cal. 
“& Muskallunge. . 1006 75| + {Min, Lake, Wis, 
Pike, Wall-eyed. . y OR OMS ei ee 


Diatoms, which are invisble to the naked eye, are 
the grass of the sea, says a Smithsonian Institution 
bulletin. 

They transform. within sbvinsel vies inorganic 
matter into food material for the smaller animal 
life of the sea, which in turn forms the food of other 
larger animals and finally man. 

A young hake whose stomach contents was ex- 
amined was filled with very small herring, these in 
turn were epreed with copepods, or water fleas, and 

the copepods were full of diatoms. 

Diatoms exist all over the earth, in salt water, 
fresh and brackish waters. About 8,000 different 
kinds have already been described and this figure is 
steadily growing. What the diatoms lack in size 
they make up in numbers, some water containing 
as much as 35,000 of them "to a quart. 

Under the tnicroscope the diatom is seen to be 


us 


¢ 


Pe ee 
See Anglerg i a field 1 representative ot the: 
CAUGHT WITH ROD AND REEL. 


.5|Bordentown,, N. J. 


.2|Logan River, Utabsis. ... 


WOWOOHHWOMWHOOSHOOOHWNWO 


BIGGEST: FISH CAUGHT BY ANY METHOD. 
(Compiled by the American Museum of Natural History.) 


| varnishes. 
- one of the most intricately formed ane beautiful | 


Santa Catalina ia, Cal.. 
Santa Catalina Isl., Gal... 


iC. BH. Harding ~ 
Peter Volkman 
S. Auchincloss 
Lewis Harm 
L. Hathaway 
Peek 


mg Key, Fia....-.....- 
Fishing Bante N.Y. Bay. . 
Long Key, Fla 
Ocean olin. a es ae eee 
Fishing Banks, N.Y. ewes Fred F 
Sarasota, Fla. i... . tree 
(Lake Viex Desert, Wis. . 
Auburn, Me... ........-.- 


Clearwater Lake, i loidnes . B x 

Sugar Carnp Lake, W 

Cape San Lucas, Mex x 

Fort Myers, Fla. . 

ae Codray Riv., N. 
No. Umpqua River, Ore.. 

Santa Catalina Isl., C: i 

‘Panuco River, Mexino.3% ’ 

Nippigon River, Ont. ..... 18) ; 

IW. W. Smart eo: 

. |G. W. Collier ir. 

Ee. A, Seglem 

.jA, A. Cass 

. Homer Marsh 

Zane Grey 

- John P. Wolf 


Algonquin Park, Can... 

Isle Royale, Mich......... 
Skycomish River, wae... 4 
Hast Lake Seg oa 
Liverpool, Nu S......2.... 
Fire Isl, Iniet, N. Y.. 

‘Long Key, Fila. . ... |M. Paxton 
Santa Catalina Ish, ....'W. W. Simpson 


Bureau of Fisheries, Jordan & Evermann, G. Brown 
Goode, and Field and Stream. 


Weight. | 


Name of Fish, | Yr. 


Where bese : 


Whip 0 Cc. Look't, N.C. 
Salmon, Atiantic., 1821 0 j;Gt. Brit. coast 
Chinook....]....1. + ;Yuk, Riv., AL 
Shark, Whale. .. .|1912]26,594} 0 | Kn’ts Key, Fla. 
‘“  Hammerh’d)| 1919} 1 + |Miami, Fla. 
Sturgeon........ 1911 0 |Cok. Riv., Ore. 
Swordfish, B.B. Seiate { N. E. Co: 
Trout, Lake. ....°... wD yy ODT ste aire enol e- the acer Sareea 
“«” Steel-head. |... 0 |Col. ee Ore. 
- rows BS 2 age iA 8 | Off N. 

Hoe 3 is BS 12 + Hilisb’ bes Fig. 
Tautog (Black) . .|.1876 ih Near N. Y. C. 
Wahoo Eos lsiepnely. sein ceosety + West Indies 
Weakfish..-.....).... 


0 |N. J. Coast 


THE INVISIBLE DIATOM. 


objects in nature, following every conceivable geo- 
metric pattern. 

Each little cell builds for itself a case of silica, 
which is capabie of enduring for millions of years. 
This quality has produced results of great economic 
importance, for during past ages these shells have 
been laid down on ocean floors in immense Geposits 
which in turn have been raised as the result of 
geological convulsions and” are now availiable to 
man. They occur in all lands 

At Lompoc, Cal., is a huge deposit of fossil dia- 
toms covering an area of twelve square miles and. 
1,400 feet thick. 

This diatomaceous earth is mined and used as 
2 polish, is combined with nitro-glycerine to pake. 
dynamite, and as a tilter for certain serums and 
especially for thick liquids, like syrups, oils. and: 


It -has even been used as an adulterant for che 
candy. ace also aa a cise paste. 


Ay t7 oe eo A 


ees EE ORO 


United States—Fisheries ; Bird Refuges. Str 


FISHERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(Compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce.) 
Section.  -sPersons; Capital. | Products, Section. r Capital. ~ | Products: 


No. Dollars. Dollars. No. Dollars. Dollars. 
So. Atlantic (1923) .| 16,298] 8,505,259} 5,087,340|| Miss. & Trib. (1922)} 19,122] 7,345,034] 4,503,521 
GUE IZSY er 19,993! 10,535,905} 8,096,650]| Pacific (1922)... ... 1270} 28,651,490] 12,983,583 
Mid. Atlantic (1921)| 55,244} 38,774,431 Fete l| Alaska (1925)...... 27,685} 67,077,495] 40,038,745 
New England (1924)| 24,513] 28,561,824| 187818'132 | ——_—_—— |—_____— 
Great Lakes (1922) .| 8,039} 12,046,458] 6,689,611|| Total........... 191,087} 201,637,851 |120, 735,389 
Lake of W oods(1922) 123 139,955 10,022 


The number of vessels engaged in United States The United States Bureau of Fisheries distributed 
fishing trade is 5,696, and the tonnage is 174,829. | (in the year ended June 30, 1925) 1,050,393,694 
The Alaska, seai herd in 1925 numbered 723,050, | eges. 4.114.514,954 fry, and 136,953,935 fingerlings, 
and 19,860 were killed for their skins. a total of 5,301,862,583, of which winter flounder 
i BOIS eo Coast salmon pack in- 1925 amounted | numbered 2,641,718,000; and cod, 1,060,777,000. 
,018,550 cases. 


CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS AND. BY-PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES AND ALASKA. 


Tuna : Total By- Grand 
Year. Salmon. | Sardines. Fish. . Oysters. Shrimp. Canned. | Products. Total 

oc | ep emmy aaa = <== - _ —— ——————- — | - ——-___—_ —_ 

Dotlars. Doiiars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1921 28,867,169} 6,307,362] 3,074,626] 2,179,271] 3,804,781 46,634,706] 8,351,827] 54,986,533 
1922. 38,420,717] 9,111,589] 4,511,373] 2,423'616] . 3,064,087 0,464,947) 11,390,693] 71,855,640 
1923. 45,533,573] _ 9,896,796 914,760} 2,720,073] 4,381,534] 72,445,205] 126341590 85,079,795 
1924 42,401,602] 12,636,599) 5,756,586] 2.478'044! 4'608,950 72,164,589] 10,308,990] 82,473,57¢ 
1925 47,369,507) 13,097,318! 8,499,080 3,721,159! 3,782,819! 80,577,138) 14°600,198 95,177,336 


The salmon in 1925 filled 6,018,550 cases of 48 The total quantity (pounds) of fish commerdially 
cans each, of which 4,459,937 cases contained | frozen in this country is: (1920) 92,259,671; (1921) 
Alaska salmon. Of the sardines, 1,870,786 cases of | 80,737,000; (1922) 75,154,028; (1923) 91,548,643; 
100 }4-pound cans each, came from Maine, and the (1924) 97,324,144, 
rest, 1,714,913 eases of 48 1-pound cans were from The principal ppecies frozen in 1924 were (pounds): 
CaLfornia. Halibut, 14,650,787; salmon, including steel-head 

The by-products in 1925 included menhaden trout, 14,309,666; ciscoes, 13,195,023; herring, 8,- 
scrap, meal, and oil; fish and whale oils, and crushed 695,698; whiting, 7,528,339; mackerel, 5,45 ,676; 
oyster shells. pike or pickerel, 3,200,624. 


BIRD CENSUS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, United States Department, of Agriculture.) 

It has been ascertained through these counts that | in the Northeastern States is the robin; next to this 
birds in the agricultural districts in the Northeastern | is the English sparrow, and following these are the 
United States average slightly more than a pair to Song sparrow, chipping sparrow, meadow lark, 
the acre, though in parts of the arid West and on| and eatbird, in the order named. The densest bird 
the treeless piains this number dwindies to an| population anywhere recorded is on the suburban 
average of half a pair, or even less, to the acre. | estate of Gilbert Grosvenor, near Washington, 

By far the most abundant birds in the United | D. C., where a. careful count showed, in 1915, one 
States are the robin and the English sparrow, but | hundred and thirty-five pairs of forty species on five 
Several others are common enough to make their | acres. Two city blocks, well furnished with trees, 
total numbers run well into the millions. The counts |.in the city of Aiken, S. C., harbored sixty-five: pairs 
so far show that the most abundant bird on farms | on ten acres: 


NATIONAL BIRD RESERVATIONS, 


Estab- , Estab- Z Estab- 
NAME lished . NAME lished . NAME lished. 
Pelican Island, Fla........ 1903 ||Island Bay, Fla.....:.... 1908 |!Green Bay, Wis.......... 19 
Breton Island, i Sh dard Peseta 1904 ||Hawaiian Islands...:..... 1909 ||Chamisso Island, Alaska. .| 1912 
Stump Lake, N. D........ 1905 ||Salt River, Ariz.......... 1909 ||Pishkun, Mont...'..... + -| 1912 
Huron Islands, Mich...... 1905 ||Deer Flat, Idaho......... 1909 ||Desecheo Island, P. R....| 1912 
Siskiwit Islands, Mich... .] 1905 || Willow Creek, Mont...... 1909 |/Gravel Island, Wis........ 1913 
Passage Key, Fla....:.... 1905 ||Carlsbad, N. M.......... 1909 |/Aleutian Islands, Alaska. .| 1913 
Indian Key, Fla.......... 1906 ||Rio Grande, N. M........ 1909 ||Walker Lake, Ark........ 1913 
Tern Islands, La..2...... 1907 ||Cold Springs, Ore......... 1909 ||Petit Bois Isi., Ala., Miss. .| 1913 
Shell Keys, La... 2.0.2... 1907 ||Belle Fourche, S. D....... 1909 |}Anaho Island, Nev....... 1913 
Three Arch Rocks, Ore....| 1907 ||Strawberry Valley, Utah...| 1909 ||Smith Island, Wash....... 1914 
Flattery Rocks, Wash..... 1907 ||Conconully, Wash..... +..-}| 1909 ||Ediz Hook, AVASI reat 1915 
Quillayute Needles, Wash..} 1907 ||Minidoka, Idaho......... 1909 ||Dungeness Spit, Wash....} 1915 
Copalis Rock, Wash...... 1907. ||Bering Sea, Alaska........ 1909 ||Big Lake, Ark............ 1915 
East Timbalier, La....... 1907 ||Tuxedni, Alaska.......... 1909 ||Mille Lacs, Minn......... 1915 
Mosquito Inlet, Fla....... 1908 |/St Lazaria, Alaska. ....-. 1909 ||North Platte, Neb........ 1916 
Tortugas Keys, Fla....... 1908 ||Culebra, P. Res... .. 2s | 1909 |iCaloosahatchee, Fla...... 1920 
Key West, Fla........... 1908 |}Faralion, Cal. ........... 1909 ||Nine-Pipe; Mont..,;...... 1921 
Klamath Lake, Ore. ..] 1908 ||Pribilof, Alaska.......... 1909 | Pablo, Monti... Nkbaee 1921 
Lake Malheur, Ore 1908 ||Bogoslof, Alaska.......... 1909 ||\Flat Creek, Wyo....,.... 1922 
Chase Lake, N. D 1908 ||Clear Lake, Cal.......5... 1911 ||Blackbeard Island, Ga....| 1924 
Pine Island, Fla. 1908 |/Forrester Island, Alaska...| 1912 Brevard, Fla) achrelt see. 1925 
Palma Sola, Fla... -| 1908 ||Hazy Islands, Alaska..... 1912 ||Mississippi River..-.....! 1926 
Matlacha Pass, Fla...... .) 1908 !! Niobrara, Neb... .......-. 1912 }\Columbia River.......... 1926 


On. Dec. 22, 1921, the President signed an Execu-) the Ray Tompkins Memorial tract. near the new 
tive Order creating bird refuges of the lands within | Yale golf course as a preserve for the native plant 
the National Bison Range, Mont., Sullys Hill Game | and wild life of this region. 

Preserve, N. D,, and the Elk Refuge, Wyo. Birds are to have their own sanctuary at Plymouth, 

The Yale Corporation has set aside 200 acres of | Mass., where the Pilgrims’ landed: 


BIRD RESERVATIONS OF NAT. ASSOC. OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


§ tre Mud Lumps, La. Wenecket Island, Mass. Long Pond, Fla. 
Gracans Roce. Me. vy Huron Islands, Mich. Buzzard Island, S.C. 
Stratton Isiand, Me. Cobb Island, Va. Bird Island, La. 
Little Duck Island, Me.’ Metiric Island, Me, Ray’s Lake, La. 
Matinicus Rock, Me. Orange Lake, Fla Montgomery Prairie, Fla, 
Great Duck Island, Me. Micanopy Rookery, Fla. San Sebastian Rookeries, Fla. 
Moosehead Lake, Me. Santee River, S. C. Craney Island, N. C. 
Nash Island, Me. Paul J. Rainey Sanctuary, La. Bird Pond, Fla. 
Old Man’s Lane, Me. Orange Creek, Fla. Roosevelt Sanctuary, Oyster Bay. 


Cranberry Island, Me. Sampson Lake, Fla. Wallace Bay, Fla, 


ss PRODUCTION O INITED 


F LUMBER IN THE UNITED STA 
_ Wigures, by United States Census Bureau and United States Forest Service, show 
Wo 18001) 190 30,503)1909... ...44,510(1913. 38,387]19 
718,09 1) 1905 0,503) 1 a oarapiee 


191! 


Figures for 1889 and 1904, 1910-1918, and 1919 gradually decreased from 15,340,909,000 in 1905, 
nd since, exclude customs mills and other small | to Bee ee see doh Pee Vere eg eer 
plants, which, in 1924, cut about 53,680,000 board | jn 1924, the lumber cut and sawed totalled 33,- 


2 ‘ 097,000 beard fest, of which 30,917,000 was spruce, 
In 1924 there were sawed 2,518,000 lath, and | and’ 1,738,000 was hemlock; shingles, 5,155,000. 
Cheatin do | amen Lo Pee BaDIOOO, cable. teen of vonRd tous. 

; f lath varies little from year to | amounter 4,389, p i me 
Ge ties tatatlon 2,961,200,000 in 1924, as} worth $29,923,422; and Pe yl board feet of G 
Against 2,523,998,000 in’ 1899; but shingles have | sawed lumber, valued at $15,755,970. 


LUMBER CUT BY STATES, 1897-1924. 
(Figures Show Millions of Board Feet.) 


Ba | 1879), 1889. 1899.{ 1909,{ . 1924.)| State. 1879.[°1889., 1899. 
1,101} 1,691 
63) 


564| 1,084 700 8\|Wyo..... 3 | 17} * 29 9) ° 14 
aoe 403 Bel gant ee U.S. .'18,091'23,842|35,078'44,510 34,552'35 931 
‘The full figures for 1924 are: 35,930,986,000 board feet. 
; LUMBER CUT, BY SPECIES, 1899-1924. 
(Figures Show Millions of Board Feet.) 


1899.{ 1909.) 1919.( 1922.) 1923.). 1924. 1899.; 1909. 1919.f 1922) 192311924. 
13,063]11,501) 12,949 igiee Maple, -. - 633) 1,107) 857) 640} 842) 857 
,902| 6,831) 8,223) 7,462||Red Gum.} 285 707} 851 808 1,016] 1,671 
1,724] 1,383) 1,571) 1,531]| Yel. Poplar] 1,115; 858, 329) 274] © 353) 357 
1,755) 1,535) 1,873} 1,879]|Chestnut..; 207; 66 546) 311) 350) 313 
1,755} 2,081} 2,805] 2,603]||Birch..... 133) 452] 375) 263}... 351) = 381 
980) 731) 758) 717)|Beech... Rae 511} 359] = 163 191; 194 
656] 869} 819] 877||Basswood. 308} 399) 184, 134) 173) 200 
410) 566) 592] 604]|/Elm...... 57 4. 194) 143} 206) 209 
332] 334] 365]  330]}Cot’wood 415) 266 444 1144 158) 167 
388} 274) 351) 305||Ash...... 69) 291) 155) 131; 149) 183 
223) 298) 4; 319}| Hickory. 97; 334, 170) 57 96 85 
97; 134) 194 ..228] 246]|Tupelo.-. Ba o7 “1 159} 175) 235 
i ee as 109 68 33) 19 22)| Walnut... 39) 46 39) 39) 49) 68 
. Pine an 24 16 14) 16 23/|Sycamore. 30 57 2: 18) 25) 27 
Behe nie 4,438! 4,414! 2,708} 1,605! 2,028! 2,077 : 
THE PULP INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Pulp Wood Wd. Pulp Pulp Wood Wood Pulp Weod Pulp 
Consumed. Produced. Imported Imported. | Exported. 


Quantity.) Value. Quantity.| Quantity.) Value. Quantity.) Value. Quantity.) Value. 


Cords. Dollars. \Short tons.| Cords. Doliars. _|Short tons.|~ Dollars .| Short tons.) Doliars. 
5,228,558|/45,785,682 1,097,577] 7,202,570; 683,764/26,985,693) 40,023) 2,121,745 


i) 
ns 
oo 
or 
To) 
o 
= 


5,480,075 |60,815,057| 3,509,939] 1,031,934] 8,563,458] © 677,841/41,979,330 39,180) 3,469,547 
§,250,794|73,167,118) 3,313,861! 1,370,027|13,362,566| 578,209|31,477,175 22,324) 1,733,872 
5,447,832)87,386,083| 3,517,952] 1,047,299|10,458,753!  636,017/37,048,381 40,057} 3,048,491 
6,114,072/116,495,720) 3,821,704| 1,241,444]16,902,939| 906,297/89,418,185 31,966) 2,947,26 

4,557,179/91,589,103) 2,875,601] 1,081,634/15,387,355 697,100/39,396, 159 28,483} 1,754,639 
5,548,842)/89,895,191| 3,521,644) 1,044,816]11,002,636| 1,258,961)63,292,294] . 24,500] 1,186,953 
5,872,870/95,306,283] 3,788,672| 1,351,963]13,446,678] 1,382,601/74,702,884 23,068) 1,294,827 
5,768,082 92,671,688) 3,723,266] 1,279,975)13,107,647| 1,359,568|7 067 28,890) 2,063,031 


2129, 5,743, f 5 
5,840,000!... 2.2... 4,178,079! 1,483,231115,129,562! 1,665,992!181,986,179 37,995! 2,441,112 


' The principal wood used in Maine is domestic birch, maple, cottonwood, Douglas fir, and willow 
if spruce; in Wisconsin, hemiock; and in New York, | are reduced mainly by the soda process, and yellow 
* imported spruce. More than one-half of the total Beet la and tamarack or lareh by the ‘sul- 
imports of spruce pulp-wood into the United States A greater amount of wood of all species is reduced 
is consumed in the last-named State. by the mechanical process than by either the soda or 
The sulphate process is the leading one employed | the sulphate process, but the reduction by the me 
in the reduction of spruce, hemlock, balsam fir, white | chanical process does not, in the case of any species, 
fir, and mill waste. Nearly one-half of the total | amount to as much as 50 per cent. of the total. 
amount of wood consumed, of all.species, is reduced | The principal woods reduced in considerable quan- 
by. this process. ; tities by this process are spruce, hemlock, ba! 
Poplar, yellow poplar, gum, basswood, beech, | fir, and white fir. — aS S tifrewey ts 
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United States—N ational Forests; Big Trees. 


* 


379 


oe we NATIONAL 
& name of the forest is first, the name of th 
State in which located is second, the figures show 
area. in acres. 


Absaroka, Mont, . 
Ala. 


5,534 A ena, 


9 
10,710} Kaibab, 
ni 8, Kaniksu,. Wash.-Idaho. 
‘horn, Wyo a eek) a WE 632 Klamath, Cal.-Ore...... 
Bitterroot, N font pe eS 1,047 Ses as 


Black tls, iis, ™ .-Wyo.. 826, 412 tae Bal, Utah-Col 320 Br gontonth, Liane 
Soe pee aSsen, elway, Ovear- aaaier 
Bebinot. Mont..... "829,311 eadvilte, Col 927,487 equals, Gaby Siewert 450, 
ache, Idaho-Utah ¥ L Va ‘177|Shasta, Cal... 1.) 122: 868, 
California, Cal. . 822,735] Lemhi, I 3357, Aue Shaninaoeh Va.-W. Va. 414, 
pou, Idaho-Wyo 710,369] Lewis and Clark Shoshone, Wyo 584, 
Carson, N. M...... 1,067,082) Lincoln, N. 114 gat Sierra, Calo... 2. 
Cascade, Ore........... 1,023,510} Lolo, Mont ,249| Siskiyou, Cal.-Ore 362,134 
Challis, Idaho.......... 1,272,050] Luquil 2,443) Sitgreaves, A 671,9: 
Chelan, Wash.,........ ,807, Maulison, Mont. 953,456] Siuslaw, Ore. . 549,850 
SESS Ga.-N.C,. aes "236,083 Malheur, Ore.......... 1,048,506|Snoquaimie, Wash 689,57: 
Chugach, Alaska. ...... 4,794,079 Manti, Utah.... 1.11; ‘ 724,432! Sta staus (of) an 310,632 
Srnceets Idaho. ..... 1985] Manzano, N, M........ 669,010|Superior, Minn....2..2: 8 161 
Cleveland, Cal......... 80,109) McClellan, Ala......... 15,350] Tahoe, Cal.-Nev........ 16,714 
Cochetopa, Col...) 3227! 908,787| Meade, Md...........- /725| Targhee, Idaho-Wyo. .,. 1,375,097 
mino, Ariz......... ,716,806| Medicine, Bow, Wyo 552,174|Teton, Wyo............ 881,052 
Coeur aiiieha, Rdahy, tan 62,982) Michigan, Mich........ 126, "762 Tobyhanna, Pa:........ 20;870 
Colorado, 829,414] Minidoka, Idaho-Utah 590,744 Tolyabe, Nev.......... 1,883,583 
Columbia, Wash. . 763,179| Minnesota, Minn. ...... ,945| Tongass, Alaska........ 38 1549093 
Cok . . 745,781 d| Modoc, Gal ene +. , 1,022:835 Tonto, Bae Renin +260, 
Coron Soa 480.0 084} Mod: a : 1;470;005 Trinity, C: . 1/410/202 
Crater, Ore.-Cal 3,306] Mono, Cal... .. . 1,260,536; Tusayan, rene :271,067 
Crook, Ariz 1,428,345 Moning eta: Vi Va. 174,325 Uinta, Utah. :077,292 
Custer, Mont.-S. D 764: Montezuma, Col........ 697 338 Umatilla, Or »233,310 
Datil, N. M 1,753,051| Mount Baker, Wash . 1,460,665} Umpqua, Ore. ......... ,014,029 
‘lodge, Mont 828,980| Mount Hood, Ore...... 14 059, 292|Unaka, Tenn.-N. C.-Va 56,154 
Deschutes, Ore. 1 294, ie bef rt Ga.-N.C.-8.C. 44,680! Uncompahgre, Col... ... 777,701 
Dix, N. mak 6, Nat dge, Va..... 152,831|Upton, N. Y........0.. 6,1 
Dixle, 854 'se4 Nebraska, Neb,........ 1946 allowa, Utah......... 962,014 
Blaorade CG Cal.-Nev 551,878] Nevada, Nev........... peas 128) Wasatch, Utah......... 609,247 
, Va 20) Nez Perce, Idaho.,..... »166 Ad ol fal ge Park vane 865,282 
Fishlake, Utah 1,384,742} Ochoco, Ore...,........ 154] Weiser, Idaho.......... 62. 
Flathead, Mont Alauere Olympic, Wash 1, B30) 867 Wenatchee, We arekbies ‘ 
Florida, Fia.. 42'771| Ouachita, Ark. 3,987| White M't'n, N. H. “Me. 441,205 
Fremont, Ore 849; 286] Ozark, Ark. . _ 304,855] White River, Col 885,134 
Gallatin, Mont ‘ 581, 002) Payette, Idaho.. . 1,307,235} Whitman, Ore > 1,319/506 
Gila, N: M..... : 1,596;201| Pend Oreille, Idah HE 40 Wichita, Okla. a 61,480 
Grand Mesa, Col. *659, 264| Pike, Col........ 1,086,990; Wyoming, Wy + 1,666,688 
Gunnison, Ce 1 905;256| Pine Plains, N. Y....... 9,800 —_——_ 
aU eeeraeeetene): 508,755! Pisgah, N. C.-Tenn. 2): 278.2571 Total United States. -158,759,210 
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FORESTS. ; 
Revised by the Forest Service, United States 


Department of AgHoultne, which controls the 
| National Forests. 


1,107,947 
1,050,462 


9,894) San Isabel, Col 
444'686| San Juan, Col. 
1,533,980}Santa Barbara, Cal. 
27 ta Fe, N. M 


STATE FORESTS. 


pte oes in the United States on Dec. 31, 
1925, an area of 5,501,000 acres and there 
are besides about 4,600,000. acres of other State- 
owned forest’ land. 

New York has the largest acreage of State Forests 
with over 2,000,000 acres. Pennsylvania is second 
with 1,132,000 acres, Idaho is third with 700,000 


acres, and Montana is fourth with 566,000 acrese 
Minfiesota has 350,000 acres and Michigan 333,000- 

In a tabulation by States showing extent of other 
State-owned forest land Washington leads with 
1,200,000 acres, Michigan is second with 739,000 
acres, Minnesota is thir th 650,000 acres, ‘and 
Maine is fourth with 330,000 acres. 


BIG TREE FACTS AND FIGURES, 


There are three groves of big trees in the Yosemite 
Park, the Merced and Tuolumne Groves northwest 


of Yosemite Valley, and the Mariposa Grove on the 
southern edge of the park. 


SIZE OF BIG TREES IN MARIPOSA GROVE. 


Girth |Diam.|Diam. 10 


Girth {Diam.|Diam. 1 


Trees. at at |Ft.above}Ht. Trees. at at |Ft. abovelHt, 
Base. | Base. | Ground. Base. | Base. | Ground. 
Feed. | Feet. Feet, Ft, Feet, | Feet, Feet. Ft. 
Grizzly .G: pate hevgs aig hard e 38 re ger? i re rk rete Poe peed iis Ey yi 
F ouple....... $ MAY a boat a9 wince * 
Michigan an. . ni are baad nik 55.5 | 17.7 OE [SOT] WETHIONG sfc ecgk sek as 47 ih9 12.1 1257 
Erecug raat o) inte dipio haat 63 20 12.2 |273}/Wawona (26 feet 
Columbia... ...-..4-- 5 | 25.6 16.5 - |294 Shr ouh ODORS) on 2 leas cura lie nce 19.2 (227. 
Ol uae eee eat 45 14.3 9.5. |244)|New York............ 52 16.5 14.5 1237 
Lafay b teaieiete ets 92.5 | 29.4 16.9 {273}|Forest Queed......... 53.5 | 17 12.1 {219 
Nev: 48.5 | 15.4 11.1 [278)|Boston...... 58 18.4 14.9 |248 
General Sherman 63 20 13.2  |267||Chieago. . 57 18.1 12.9 |223 
General Grant. . 67 24 3 13.4 |271|| Whittier. 62 19.7 14.9 |268 
eral Sheridan 76 24.2 16.2 {263}/Longfello 51.5 | 16.4 13.7 (273 
Philadelphia. ... 61.5 | 19.6 16.1° |275)|Capt A. E. Wood 52 16.5 12.7 {310 
. LOWS. ..... 73 23.2 16.2 |269||Mark Twain. ... ri 18 9 13 331 
sony. bi en na ers cle 72 22.9 363 '258|| Mississippi... . . 5.65 | 17.3 11.9 |269 
ashington........... 92 29.3 20.7 235 repsee Jackson..... iy 16.9 12.2 |265 
William Mckinley. 70 22.3 14:8 |243)|Georgia.............. 15.3 11.1 |270 
General Logan. ....... 76 24.2 15.7 \259'|South Carolina fai) dase te 74 23.5 17.3 264: 
The monster tree of the Mariposa Grove is the | tree in the uoia National Pert whose helght is 


hn is 93 feet, whose di- 
whose height is 204 feet. 
000 years old. 

the General Sherman 


Grizzly Giant, whose 

ameter is 29.6 feet, an 

It is Oe se otie a little short a) 4 
The largest and oldest is 


Mi 


280 feet and diameter is 36.5 f 

The second largest is the General Grant tree, in 
the General Grant National Park, whose height is 
264 feet and diameter is 35 feet. 


ainen Jess © Seas o ACS TS Game and Fish Commission, 


Ww Phoonix Oresen—Siate Game Warden. Pertiand. 
— ads : + Peansyivrenis—=Suceutive Secretary, Board of 


. 4 
Commission, Postal Teleeraph Building. San Fran- Providence. 


saa Qe. 
oe a hb and Game Warten, Beiens. | pores, Habiax 
Laneoin. ae : "2 ; - 
iss. Toronie. 
Nevada—Seewier. State Fish and Game Gom- ge ES ee Mingster of 


mission, Reno. Agmcshare. % 
- New Hempshire—Fish snd Game Commissione, Quedbec—Sugerintendent of Fisheries and Game. 


Dena 
New Jersey—Secretary, Board af Fish and Game | Quebec. 
joners, Trenton. 
Mexico—Game 


Sasketchewen—CGame Commissioner, Regins. 
snd Fish Warden, Santis Fe. Yukes—Goid Commissioner. 
New York—Semsian, Comseratim Oommir- Newfoundiend—Serretary. Game ard Iniaed 
a. Albany. ~ Bisheiss Board, Si. Jabes. 
Secretary, Audubon Societr of 
North Csrolias, Raleich; or Legisistive Referente MERNICO. 


FEDERAL GANE AND FISH LEGESEATION EN 16 

A Feders] comserration measure of gresi sm | It Jan. 15 ip New Menico and California to Oct 16 
portance was the act approved Msp 20, 1935 | Jn 
(Publ, No. 25668 Cong). fo PARR SGN | aegis te ee Ae South Custis wo Get 15 1 
State transportation By amy monas of Diack Bass [5s 
that have been caught, sold, purchased or possessed | Sis eek see as ee oes 
eontrary to the Inw of the State im which soch Tans | ee eT aes bene aoe Ft 
portahen besins. This act, whith i: modeled after | Cansds Sessom is being ciosed on ek- 
the Lacey Act as it sppesrs in the U.S. Pens] Coda, [seen an ait sequeehgs an amen 24 eS 
ee ee “S : > =. ane 
mentary to Stste isws. }ward Estamd & Bes been made te open enncurrently 
The Sefton tos testy act recuistions were [| with the seasom an waterfowl mm those Provinces. 
smended under dates of Mereh & April 22 and 
Jaume 18, 1926. 

i 

j 

oF 

7 


ig? open season on waterfowl, costs. celinuks [saa fom Af te tweet en Wiisom snipe or 
and Wilson snipe was chaarced from the period | iscisnipe from tweatr-fve to twenty, snd on rails 
Sept. 16 to Dec. 31 im the States af Dimas. @iher tham sora and S toa twenty-five in 


Wsshington east of the Castades, and Massschusctis J g x 
tm Nantecket and Dukes Counties to the petiod | Siiees of sar ome species. 
Qet. 1 te Jan. 15, spd in Kentocky to the period | Goots, which were formeriy inmciuded m the com- 


Nov. 1 to Jan. Si. } ined Emat of iweniy—Sve with rails and galinules, 
The season wss changed from the period Oct. i were givem & Segoraie Emit of twenty-five 2 day. 


NEWSPRINT PAPER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1912-1975 
= Imports. | Exports. iy i] iImperts. Expert 
Yr} Quantiv. ; Value. i Quant. : Valine. ee) Qaaaikitr. Yah Quantity. { 


Vahte. 
a 
Pounds. | Deters. | Poms | Demon iin fae te (ee 
14 SSQISAWS, 12.159, Te2|12) srk S33 eu ct 453,737 2338) 6S. et 5,970,127 
2S) FSSIL BY 14138 S51) OR 1S) 2 0 SL “LSSR01S 659) 79. 125.555 
T16) SSS INST ISS SRS 


232861 ai [22 poss ss. 12 eae) Br 
*EZILAIS DS VID SND ELS INTIS) TSS STS Satta) 
“IN| LIST SAC OSS SSS 'S 61383. 477.333) <OrS 29835 pete cna 

“JRL RSS SSL SSG 43,674. 294 290, 535.014120,001 85! 25 12886 S58 37S 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
(Revised annually bythe Institution.) 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
. ©. -was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an English- 
man, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 to the 


United States to found an institution for the “‘in- | 


crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
From the income of the fund: a building, known as 
the Smithsonian Building, was erected on land 
given by the United States. 

The Institution is legally an establishment, having 
as its members the President of the United States, 
the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is governed by ‘a Board of 
Regents consisting of the Vice President, the Chief 
Justice, three members of the Senate, three members 
of the House of Representatives, and six citizens 
of the United States appointed by joint resolution 
of Congress. ‘ 

The Regents, are empowered to <accepti. gifts 
without action of- Congress, in furtherance of the 
purposes. of the. Institution, and to ‘administer 
trusts In accord. therewith. The Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution is its executive: officer and 
the director of its activities. 

Its annual income is but $65,000 and a eeeet 
effort is being. made to raise $10,000,000 to ‘add’ to 
is Solan eg for fundamental research and ‘pub- 
ication. F 

The Smithsonian Institution throughout its history 
has conducted and encouraged important. scientific 
researches and investigations, and its four Secretaries 
Joseph Henry, Spencer I. Baird, S.-P. Langley, 
and Charles D. Walcott, shave contributed. largely 
to the advancement of knowledge. : 

The two most important investigations now in 
progress by the Institution are the researches in 
Cambrian: geology and Dp lsontelogy, by. Secretary 
Walcott, and the study of the radiation of the sun 
and its relation to weather conditions on the earth, 
by Assistant Secretary C, G. Abbot. 

The Institution maintains a library, numbering 
over 1,000,000 volumes, which consists mainly of 
transactions .of learned societies, and scientific 
periodicals... While the body of the library. is; de- 
Posited in the Library of Congress and accessible 
to all its readers, a working library is maintained 
at the Institution, ; 

The Institution has. charge of the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, including the 
Freer Gallery of Art: the International Exchange 
Service, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 


| collections illustrative of 1! 


National Zoological’ Park, the ‘Astrophysical Obser- 
vatory, and the United States Regional Bureau 
AA tae International Catalogue of Scientific Liter- 

The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 


| natural history, geology, py dette a y, archaeology 


and ethnology of America, and 


as collections 
illustrating ‘American seals 
6 


Cate large pied 
li pal en by the 
United States in the recent conflict,'as well as many 
series relating to the arts and the industrial arts. 
it is an educational ‘and research: museum, and 
issues scientific publications. J 

The National Museum occupies three special 
structures, built in 1881, 1911 and 1917 respec- 
tively, containing 650,000 square feet of floor space. 

The buildings are opened to the public:9 A. M. 
to 4.30: P...M., week days) and, in addition, the 


| Natural History Building at» the foot) of Tenth 


Street is opened Sundays, 1,30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M 

The National..Galiery .of Art contains numerous 
important art.:works acquired by the Smithsonian 
Institution during the first half century of its exist= 
ence, including a valuable collection of etchings 
and engravings from George P.- Marsh; more recent 
are the Harriet’ Lane Johnston bequest, ‘comprising 
numerous portraits and other works by British, 
Flemish, Dutch, and Italian masters: the Ralpb 
Cross Johnson collection of rare paintings by Italian; 
are ‘French, Flemish, and Dutch masters; the 
William ‘T.. Evans collection, comprising 150 exam- 
ples, of the works of contemporary American artists, 
and numerous collections of minor importance; also 
the great gift of Charles L. Freer,- comprising rich 
collections of Chinese and Japanese art in every 
branch, with many paintings and etchings by 
Whistler, and the famous ‘Peacock Room,” besides 
works by Thayer, Dewing, Homer, and Tryon.:. The 
Freer collections are housed in a separate building 
provided by Mr. Freer. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology, tor the study of: 
the American Indian; the Internationat Bachanges, 
for the exchange of governmental and. scientific 
publications between the United States and foreign 
countries; the Astrophysteal Observatory, tor. the 
investigation of radiation phenomena; the National 
Zoological’ Park, at Washington, containing about 
1,600 animals, and the Regional Bureau of the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, are 
branches of the institution. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Headquarters, Broadway and 156th St., N. Y City.) 


The American Geographical Society was estab- 
lished in 1852 for the advancement of geographical 
Science. It maintains a large geographical lbrary, 
an extensive collection of maps and a yearly program 
of lectures. 

In recognition ‘of special distinction in-the field 
of exploration and geographical research the heated 
awards three gold medals: the Cullum Geographical 
Medal and the Charles P. Daly Medal for dis- 
tinguished geographical service in any field and 
the David Livingstone Centenary Medal, founded 
by the Hispanic Society. of América, for ‘scientific 
achievement in the geography’ of the southern 
hemisphere. 

From November, 1917, to December, 1918, the 
Society’s building was the headquarters of the body 
of experts known as The Inquiry, which later at- 
tended the Peace Conference in Paris, where the 
members served on various territorial and economic 
commissions. 

A program of research in the geography of 
Hispanic America, inaugurated by the Society in 
1920, is being advanced satisfactorily. _Its.pub- 
lished results include monographs, articles, hand 
books, and maps, the, principal feature being a map 
of Hispanic America on the millionth scale, drawn 
and printed in close conformity with the standards 
of the International Millionth Map of the World. 
When completed this map will comprise approxi- 
mately 100 sheets, a number of which have already 


appeared, 
as School of Survey has recently been inaugurated 
under the Society’s auspices. 

The Geographical Review, the Society's quarterly, 
is a scientific periodical devoted to the publication 
of original articles, notes, and book reviews. The 
Society also publishes a Research Series and ‘a series 
of special publications. Each Fellow is entitled 
annually to a complimentary copy of a book pub- 
hshed by the Society. The New York Walk Book, 
published by the Society in 1923, is an illustrated 
trampers’ guide to the vicinity of New York City. 

The Officers of the Society for 1926 are; Honorary 


President, John Greenough; President, John “H. 
Finley; Vice Presidents, James B. Ford, Philip W, 
Henry, Alexander Hamilton Rice, M. D.; Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary, Prof. William Libbey; 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary, W. Redmond Cross; 
Recording Secretary, Hamilton Fish Kean; Treasurer, 
wea, Parish; Director and Editor, Isaiah Bowman, 


CULLUM GEOGRAPHICAL MBDAL, 
1896, Robert E, Peary: 1897, Fridtjof Nansen: 
1899, Sir John Murray; 1901, T.:C. Mendenhall: 
1902 mith; 1903, Luigi Amedeo, 
Duke of the. Abruzal; 1904, G. von Neumayer; 
;_ 1906, Robert F, Scott; 1906, 
, Wm. Morris Davis; 1909, F, P’ 
H, Shackleton; 1910, Hermann 
Wagner; 191], J. B. &. A, Charcot; 1914, Ellen 
C. Semple; 1914, Sir John S. Keltie; 1817, Geo. W. 
Goethals; 1918, Frederick H, Newell; 1919. bE. 
de Margerie; 1919 Henry F. Osborn; 1921, Albert 
I, Prince of Monaco; 1922, Edward A. Reeves; 
1924, Jovan Cvijic; 1925, Pedro C. Sanchez, Harvey 
C. Hayes, Lucien Gollois. 


CHARLES P. DALY MEDAL. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY MEDAL. 

1916, Sir Douglas Mawson; 1917, Theodore 
Roosevelt; 1917, Manuel Vicente Ballivian; 1918, 
Candido Mariano da Silva. Rondon; , Wim. 
Speirs Bruce; 1920, Alexander H. Rice; 1923, Griffith; 
Taylor; 1924, Frank Wild; 1925, Louis Riso Patron; 
1926, Eric von Drvzalski, 


The Metropolitan Museum of 
opposite East 80th to 84th Street, New York 
- Gity, was’ incorporated “April 13,’ 1870. “for” the 
purpose. of -establishing and. maintaining, . 

a museum and a library of art, of encouraging 
and’ developing, the study, of \the fine arts, and 
the application RAS nae igo seatay cae oe hae 

f cadvancing, the gel : A 

tical life, of ad at to, that end, of fur ashing 
$F Vp .fter,one-half century o 
BoD idnas cocday, through bequests, gifts and 
‘purchases, collections of «incalculable value, »em- 
racing both fine and decorative arts. They ‘com~ 
- prise objects in ~aimost.ceyery ’ material—marble, 
stone: wood, pottery.’ porcelain, glass, metals, lace, 
textiles, etc.—and embody man’s attempts through: 

out the ages’ to ‘achieve: his ideals of beauty. [1 

date they range from 3000 B. C- to. the twentieth 

century and represent’ the: ancient world —Assyria, 

Babylonia; Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, -and -Romey 
‘the Orient, including China,: Japan, Corea, India, 
Persia and Asia Minor Burope? from the early 
- Christian ‘and ‘Byzantine art through! the: Roman- 

esque, Gothic, Renaissance’ and later ~ periods; 
" and’ ouryown ‘country © Reet ; 

hese collections ‘are housed in a building erectei 

Vv ithe city inv Central) Park, “affording 280,00) 
square feet of exhibition floor space, Among the 
more; ‘noteworthy individual objects’ or’ collections 
are the mastaba tomb erected about’ 4,500 years 

o in ‘the Egyptian’ cemetery at’ Sakkara for a 

_ Theban dignitary named Perneb and re-erected here 
in its‘original form, with itspainted scenes in lov 
relief still preserved; six large alabaster reliefs fron 

_ the palace in Nimrod of Ashur-nasir-pal, who 

- reigned ‘over Assyria’ from 885 to 860'B. C.; an 
Etruscan bronze chariot of the'sixth century B. C., 
the only complete ancient’ bronze chariot known; 
the Cesnola antiquities from’ Cyprus; a “group of 
Roman fresco paintings from Boscoreale, esne- 

tially those on the walls of a reconstructed cubi- 
' culum’ (bedchamber), ‘and a gathering of ancient 
glass, ‘tone ‘of the richest’ and 13t important in 
the world." In the aceam ulations of Near-Haster2 
art) of special interest are the domei room fron 
a Jain tempie in’ India, recently ‘installed, the gift 
of Robert’ W.'-anl Lockwood De Forest, which. 
represents the wood carving of Inila and is sup- 
plemented: by an extensive collection of Tndian 
, and Thibetan jewelry; the Indian ‘miniatures’ in 
the Alexander Smith Cochran Collection, ani 
“some: remarkable examples of early Indian «stone 
carving; the Persian manuscripts and miniat ire3 
in ‘the Cochran Collection; twenty-foir maniuscrints 
and a oumber of single sheets represent such masters 
oy of decoration as Bihzad and Mirak, and sone of 

the greatest names in Persian calligranhy from the 
& fifteenth to the eighteenth .centi-y.. The «War. 

Eastern objects inclide the well-known Benjamin 

Altman gathering of Chinese porcelains and the 
Heber R. Bishop assenblage of jades. 

The paintings, over twelve hundred in number, 
represent the Italian, Spanish,._German, Dutch, 
Flemish, French, English and American schools, 
There is an unusual showing of works by Rem- 
brandt, twenty in all, thirteen received in the be- 
quest of the late Benjamin Altman. Through the 
gift. of J. Pierpont Morgan the museun possesse3 
a Raphael, the so-called Colonna altarpiece, a 
Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints. Groups 
of paintings kept together by the conditions under 
which they were received are: the George A. 
Hearn Collection, princinally American’ in char- 
acter; the Benjamin Altman Collection, strongest 
in its Dutoh paintings, but including four Memlings, 
a Diirer, a Giorgione, a Fra Angelico, two Velas- 


fi 


kindred swhbjects, 


primitives, in 


vethe. Dreier 
The reicer 
examples of Gothic and; Renaissance sculpture and 
decorative arts, : i : i 

Other-collections cf special note are the William H. 
Riggs Collection of Arms and Armor, which in its 
scope and quality ranks with European nationat col- 
lections and, with the Ellis and Dino Collections, 
gives an opportunity to study the development of 
armor fro.n' the fifteenth to the eighteenth century; 
the Crosby Brown gathei of 3,600 specimens, 
including representative musical instruments of ail 
nations, “among them the earlier of the: two existing 
pianos by Bartolommeo de Francesco Cristofori, the 
inventor of the pianoforte; the James F. Ballard 
Colleetion of ‘rugs. “Tur. Persian, Indian and 
Spanish, of the sixteenth and seventeenth conturies; 
andthe William H. Huntington aczemblage of 
ety ad of ‘Washington, Frankiin and Lafayette 

all materials. .— t i 

The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, fills an entire” and is a 

riceless gathering of the decorative arts of Europe 
rom Gallo-Roman and ' Merovingian periods to 
the end of the eighteenth century. -The rarest and 
most precious section of the coliection represents 
the suprene work of the goldsmiths, Byzantine 
and mediaeval enamelers and-ivory carvers. The 
most comprehensive gathering included in the 
Pierpont’ Morgan wing is that brought together | 
by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, the collector, and 
consisting of two parts: sculpture, furniture, textiles, 
ivories, woodwork and: architectural fragments of 
the Gothic period, chiefly of French, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Spanish and Italian or.gin; and 
French decorative arts of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—furniture and woodwork, many 
samples from historic buildings, decorative paintings, 
and ormolu fittings. Among the treasures of the. 
Pierpont Morgan Collection are also five Gothic 
tapestries, known as the sacrament set because 
they picture in weaving the sacraments of the 
church; two sculptured groups, an Entombment and 
a@ Pieti, from the famous Chiteau de Biron in 
Southwestern France; superb examples of the gold- 
smith's craft from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century; a unique collection of snuff boxes, vanity 
boxes, scent bottles and dance pecerees, signed 
by famous jewelers of the mah teenth century: 
and a large collection of watches representative 
of the work of the best craftsmen in Europe from 
the sixteenth to the nineteerith century. 

Through the gift by Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
De Forest in 1922 of a wing, opened in November, 
1924, the museum now has a special building de- 
voted entirely to American decorative arts of the 
Colonial, Revolitionary and early Republican 
pericds, including the woodwork of fifteen rooms 
representative of various periods of American archi- 
tecture along the Atlantic seaboard. 

A reference library and DhoLographs are open 
to the public and. a collection of lantern slides, 
photographs, vost cards, etc., is available, on terms, 
for lectures given east ef the Mississippi. Opportu- 
oe #0 copy objects in collections is granted with re- 
strictions. 

The Museum purchased and opened to the public, 
in 1926, the mediaeval French ‘‘Cloisters” of the 
sculptor, George Grey Barnard, at 698 Fort Wash- 
ington Avenue, Manhattan. 


BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


’ ‘The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, was incorpor- 
ated Feb. 4, 1870. The first section of the museum 
building in Copley Square was dedicated July 3, 
1876, and the next day it was opened to the public. 
The original building was twice enlarged. The 
~ first section of the present building on Huntington 
Avenue was opened Noy. 15, 1909) The total cost 
of land, building and installation was $2,900,000. 
The second section of the. proposed completed. 
building, the Robert Dawson Evans Galleries for 
Paintings, the gift of Mrs. Myans, was opened Feb. 
3,.1915. It cost $1,000,000. A wing for exhibitions 
of Western Art (European and American) was 
added in 1926. The annual running expenses are 
about :$250,000. The museum receives no city or 
‘State aid, its funds for running expenses and’ for 
purchases being derived entirely from private gifts 
| ‘and bequests. Admission is free whenever the 
en museum is open. 10 A. M. to 5 P. 
i # z { 
PTE A Rea ALS Ap aks 


M. weekdays ! of early American 


(Novy. 1 to March 1, 4 P. M.), 1 PF. M. to 5 P. M. 
Sundays. 

The museum possesses collections illustrating 
the art of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the 
art of mediaeval, Renaissance and modern Europe, 
American art; and the art of Asia. Its collection 
of Egyptsan and Greek sculpture and Greek vases 
and terra cottas 2s the finest in this country; its 
collection of the art of China and Japan is unrivaled; 
its coltection of the art of India is by far the largest 
and most representative in this country; and its 
collection of paintings and drawings from India-is 
superior even to the one in the British Museum; the 
Lstntnig Hreprarkebly Wah Cookin nk shame 3 spo 
ection of remarkably uality; the p ngs, 0 
which over 1,000 are exhibited. sides 
examples of the old masters, a iarge collection of 
French paintings<of ois nineteenth centw d } 
Dawaw 3 


include, besides 
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United States—Rhodes Scholarships; Nat’l Geogr. Soc.’ 383 
RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Two Rhodes Scholarships to the University of 
Oxford are assigned to- each State in the Union. 
The scholarships are tenable for three years ‘and 
have the value of £400 a year. To be eligible a 
candidate must, be—(a) A male citizen of the United 
States; (b) Over nineteen and not over twenty five 
years of age; (c). Above sophomore standing in some 
recognized degree granting university or college. in 
the United States. Candidates may apply either 
from the State in which they have their ordinary 
private domicile, home, or residence, or from the 
State in which they haye received at least two 
years of their college education, . 

Selections are made on the basis of the candi- 
date’s record in school and college, supplemented 
by references of persons who know him and by a 
personal interview with the Committee of Selection, 

There is no written examination, Elections are 
made on the basis of—(1) Qualities of manhood, 
force of character, and leadership; (2) Literary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; (3) Physical 
vigor, as shown by interest in: outdoor sports or 
in other ways. No restriction is placed on 4 Rhodes 
Scholar’s_cholce of studies, He es read for the 
Oxford B. A. in any of the Final Hono: Schools, 
he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, if qualified by previous training, may 
be admitted to read for advanced degrees. such ag 
. Se, B. Litt, B. C. L., or Ph. D. 


An election is held each year in two thirds of 
the States of the Union, 

In 1927 one scholar will be elected in the fol 
lowing States: Ala,, Ark,, Cal, Col., Conn., Ga.; 
ill., Ind., lowa, Kan., Ky., Me., Md., Mass. Mich., 
Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., N. H., N. J, N. ¥., Ohio. 
oe a, R. I., Tenn, Tex., Vt. Va., Wash., and 


Applications will be due on or before Oct, 22, 
1927; the election will be held on Dec. 10, 1927, 
and the Rhodes Scholars so elected will enter Oxford 
in October, 1928, 

Application blanks and further information may 
be obtained from the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from_ President 
Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

The 1926 Rhodes scholar trom. New York is 
J. W. Chase (Hamilton College), Clinton, N. Y. 

The Secretary of the Committee of Selection for 


New York State is Dr, Augustus S$. Downi 
State Education Building, ice x2 
During the past twenty years 1,269 Rhodes 


scholars have gone to Oxford—576 from the British 
dominions and colonies, 634 trom the United States 
and fifty nine from Germany, 

Arrangements were made in 1925 for labor union 
Rhodes scholarships, whereby, as a inning, one 
American would go to Oxford from Ba! timore, and 
a young man from Danzig would attend Brookwood 
College for Workers at Katonah, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CEOCRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Prepared for The Almanac by the President, Gilbert’ Grosvenor, LL. D.) 


The National Geographic Society, founded in 1888 
“for the increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- 
edge," has filled such an important role in the en- 
couragement of science and the support of its appli- 
cation to human welfare that its membership exceeds 
& million, its researches and explorations stretch to 
the ends of the earth, and its facilities for the dif- 
fusion of geographic and other scientific knowledge 
extend to every community in the world. 

In the promotion of its work of pushing back the 
horizon of geographic knowledge, the Society 
pioneered in the study of Alaska and in the encour- 
agement of the opening up of that territory; supported 
Peary in his expeditions that ended in the attainment 
of ‘the North Pole; investigated the problems of 
vulcanism and seismology at Mont Pelee, Messina, 
and Mt. Katmai, discovering; through Dr. Robert 
F. Griggs, in the latter region, the great Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes, which the President of the 
United States has since proclaimed a National 
Monument, and which throws great light on the 
processes of vulcanism and how they affected the 
geography of bygone geological ages: studied ‘the 
processes of glaciation in Alaska, and through these 
studies brought new data on the work of ice in the 
processes of earth sculpture In geologic times; opened 
up the famous Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, 
the world’s greatest known underground labyrinth. 

Furthermore, in this work it has accomplished 
much in the field of ethnographic and economic 
geography, unearthing the poy city of the Incas of 
Peru—Machu Picchu, and their marvelous stair- 
case-farms that far eclipse the Hanging Gardens of 

‘ Babylon; studying’ the remnants of long-forgotten 
chapters of human history in different parts of west 
and north China, jactoding devil worship, pre- 
Buddhist religions, and ancient manuscripts, with 
the discovery of a blight-resistant chestnut tree as a 
major by-product of these researches; uncovering 
a New World Pompeli in the Valley of Mexico, 
where tangible evidence of a civilization 7,000 years 
old has been found beneath the lava flow of the 
Pedregal; and unearthing the city of Pueblo Bonito 
in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, with its buried 
stories of a past that goes back many. centuries 
belgre Christopher Columbus and Leif Ericsor -were 


orn. 

The1925 MacMillan-National Geographic Society 
Arctic Expedition, made with the spirited and 
patriotic co-operation of the United States Navy 
Department, with the approval of President Coolidge, 
went out under the Society's auspices, and a scien- 
tifle staff was sent along for the purpose of making 
an intensive. study of the flora and fauna as well as 
the physical geography of the Arctic. ; 

The Society has taken a deep interest in the pres- 
ervation ofthe “Big Trees’. of California. In 
1917 it appropriated $20,000 and in 1920 $13,500 
out of its reserve fund for the purchase of land in 
the Sequoia National Park area. containing a large 
number of menaced sequoias, which it deeded in 
perpetuity to the United States. More recently 
the Society and a group of its members added a fund 
of $100,000 for the preservation of another large 


abi of these Methuselahs of treedom. In 1926 
t agreed to purchase 1,000 acres of land for in- 
corporation in the Shenandoah National Park. 

The Society has made a arent of $55,000 to the 
United States Astrophysica! Observatory, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for the pursuit of its 
studies on the determination of the laws of solar 
radiation and the relation thereof to terrestrial 
Weather changes. Studies made to date indicate 
that there is a very close relationship between varia- 
tions in the amount of solar radiation and weather 
changes, and that these relationships may be es- 
tablished on a basis that will permit of accurate 
long-range weather forecasting. 

In its work of diffusing geographic knowledge 
the Society relies principally on its leading publica- 
tlon, the National Geographic Magazine. That 
perlodical goes into 1,000,000 homes, and also is 
made) wide use of in the schools. 

Through .the columns of more than 500 leading 
American daily newspapers and the large plate- 
matter syndicates the Society’s Geographic News 
Bulletins are reaching into more than half the homes 
of the United States, These bulletins are. fur- 
nished gratis to the press, and through them the 
Society is able to interpret the geographic and his- 
torical backgrounds that give significance to the 
news despatches from every corner of the globe. 

A further educational activity undertaken by the 
Society is its Pictorial Geography. By means of 
a continuing series of loose-leaf geographic text and 
pichinss, prepared in recognition of the fact that 
he average map and the technical phraseology of 
eographies mean little to children, the Society 
is aiming to bring them mental piemares of busy 
places, living peoples, and beautiful landscapes, 
and to portray to them Nature's moods and processes. 

Another activity of the Society in the diffusion 
of Beoprephic knowledge is the publication of books, 
maps, and monographs on subjects of first interest. 

Its map of the war zone in France was widely 
used by American officers at home and abroad: 
and the War Department has adopted its Map of 
Mexico as the base for the Army's military map of 
that turbulent country. It has recently published 
new maps of Hurope, Africa, South America, Asia, 
the United States, and of the world, 

In its recognition of the services to mankind 
of those who labor to push back the horizons of 


; geography, the Society has awarded the Hubbard 


old Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackle- 
ton, Stefansson, Bartlett, and Byrd. It also awarded 
fS) ote ceold medals to Peary, Amundsen, and 

oet) i 

For a review of the Society’s scientific work in 
the past year reference is made to the article on 
“Scientific Progress in 1926,” in this Almanac, 

The officers and editorial staff are: President and 
Edtior, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice-President, Henry 
White; Vice-President. and Associate Editor, John 
Oliver La Gorce; Secretary, O. P. Austin; Associate 
Secretary, George W. Hutchison; Treasurer, John 
Joy Edson; Assistant Treasurer, Fred M. Berthrong; 
Assistant Editors, William J. Showalter and Ralph 
A. Graves; Chief of Illustrations Dicision, Franklin 
L, Risher; Chief of School Service, J, R. Hildebrand, 


PEABODY MU 
The new Peabody Museum. at Yal@ Un 
was completed in the fall of 1924, at an approximate 
cost. of $900,000, and dedicated in December of that 


. year. : 

‘ ae ; FIRST FLOOR. 

_ Hall of Invertebrates, —There are here two series of 
exhibits: on the left one showing representative 
- faunas of the several geologic periods, in chronologic 
- Sequence to indicate the progressive changes in the 
- Invertebrate life of the past; the other prepared fron 
_ the biologic viewpoint, showing the structure and 
relationships of the several pbyla of invertebrate 
animals. é 

Grea Hall.—This hail contains the systematic 
series of the lower vertebrates—fishes, amphibians, 

yc reptiles, and birds—and is to have group of unique 
interest comprising seven mounted skeletons of 
_ dinosaurs of various types, sizes, and habits, ia 
addition tothe running dinosaur, Trachodon, oa 
the north wall. 
. Halls of Mammats,—Primitive living animals 
such as the egg-laying monotremes and the pouch- 
bearing marsupials, hoofed animals recent and ex- 
tinct, clawed animals and iower primates, are 
represented in these two rooms. Many of the finest 
of ‘the Cardeza collection of heads of great game 
animals are here. 

Hall of Man.—tin this hall are shown the higher 
primates, especially the manlike apes and man, of 
the latter both prehistoric and living species, and a 
resume of the cultural evolution of man. 


Gold Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 
Sir Aston Webb. Charles Follen McKim, George 
B. Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Bertram G. Goodhue 
and Howard Van Doren Shaw. 

‘Craftsmanship Medal—HEstablished in 1915; 
conferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics, on 
Samuel Yellin in ivon work, on Frederick W. Goudy 
in typography, on Charles J. Connick in design 
and production of stained glass; and on V. F. Von 

_ Lossberg in metal work. 3 
Fine Arts Medal—Established in 1912; awarded 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, at Washington 

D. C., founded and endowed by the late William 

Wilson Corcoran in 1869, is a private corporation 

controlled by a self-perpetuating board of nine 

trustees. The original home of the institution was 
< at Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th Street, but in 
‘1897 its collections were transferred to the present 
building, designed by Ernest Flagg of New York, 
and located at: New York Avenue and 17th Street, 

N. W. The value of the building and grounds is 

approximately $2,500,000, ‘and the present value of 

ly the collection is estimated at $1,500,000. The en- 
; dowment fund amounts to $1,200,000. 

The collection of paintings is particularly repre- 
sentative of American artists. 

The sculptures include casts from the antique 
and the Renaissance, and modern works, as well as 
original works in marble and bronze, There are 

~ over 100 original bronzes by Antoine-Louis Barye, 
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study museum. material. 


ji AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ 


to Paul Manship in sculpture, to Arthur F. Mathews! mercial 


eer Hy 
of Mineralogy—The Gibbs collection 
minerals, acquired a hundred years ago, serve 
the general nucleus around which the present Mus- 
eum has been built.. Assembled at such an early 
date, it contains a great many specimens from 
famous old European localities that are now impos- 
sible to obtain. During the past century the collec- 
tion has been constantly augmented by purchase 
and gift. ¥ oe 
Hall of Meteorites.—The Museum's unusual col- 
lection of meteorites is displayed in this room. The 
largest single specimen weighs 1,636 pounds. In 
addition to the meteorites, a series of transparencies 
of celestial bodies is on view. _ 
ildren’s Room and Hall of Economic Zoology.— 
The exhibits here illustrate the ways in which animais 
affect human welfare for good or ill. Tables and 
benches are provided for the use of groups of school 
children, who, under the docent’s direction, may — 
Around the walls are 


exhibits of exotic bird life. 
The first stage of the tower has been converted 


into another-Children’s Room. If is furnished with 
eases containing exhibits which especially appeal to 
children and with_a reference library. : 


Hall of Local Zoolog;.—fne fauna of southern — 


New England is represented here. 


Hail of Ethnology.—This roon contains selections 


irom the extensive ethoolozical collections that are 
the property of the Masean, showiog the culture of 
North and South American Iniian3 and Hski nos. 
Prehistoric material from Denmark and particularly 
from France is also yepresented.. , 


MEDALS. 
in painting, to John S. Sargent in mural painting; 
and to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in Music. : 
Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; awarded 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
building to Charles Z. Kisuder in institutional 
building, to Howard D, Smith in public building, 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to. 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
Morton Githens in public builaing, to Sproatt and 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional budding, 
to A. Stewart and Leon N. Gillette in domestic 
pee fe to Arthur Loomis Harmon in com- 
uilding. 


CORCORAN CALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


French sculptor of animals. It is open to the pub- 
lic: Mondays, 12 M. to 4.30 P. M.; other week davs, 
9 A. M., to 4.30 P. M.: Sundays, 1.30 to 4.30 P. M. 

The Corocoran School of Art, also endowed by 
the founder, is open from October to May, inclusive, 
each year, with no tuition fee, and only the expense 
of an annual entrance fee of $15 and materials to 
each student. 

Within the past year, the Corcoran Gallery has | 
inherited, under the will of the late William A. Clark 
of New York City and Montana, his art collection, 
the value of which has been estimated at from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

An addition to the buliding is in course of erection 
in which this extensive collection will be housed. It 
is expected that the addition will be completed and 
the Clark collection installed in the late fall of 1927. 

The expense of erecting this large addition to the 
building has been provided by members of Senator 
Clark’s family. 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ARTS. 


The Cleveland Museum of Arts, incorporated in 
1913, opened to the public June 6, 1916, is situated 
in Wade Park on land given by J. H. Wade. 

The museum is open free on Sundays, Wednesdays, 

4 Saturdays and holidays, an admission fee of twenty- 
five cents being charged on other days. The hours 
on Sunday are 1 to 10 P. M., on Wednesday 9 A. M. 
to 10 P. M., and on other weekdays and holidays, 
9 A. M. to 5 P. M.. The membership is approxi- 
mately 5,000. 

Exhibition space comprises a special rotunda 
opening on one side into the Court of Tapestries 
and Armor, and on the other into the Garden Court, 
and around these as a central axis are arranged 
fifteen exhibition galleries. Permanent collec- 
tions include tapestries and armor; classical art: 
sculpture and iron work; prints; Italian Renaissance 

- panes, early American paintings; modern paint- 
ngs of all schools; Egyptian, Japanese, Chinese 
and Near BHastern art; textiles and handicrafts. 
Two galleries are reserved for temporary exhibitions. 


ten a 


The educational work covers a broad field: lec- 
tures are given two or three times weekly during 
the season; children’s entertainments on Saturday 
afternoons and interpretative talks Sunday after- 
noons. Clubs and conventions are invited to the 
museum; docent service free; 13,458 publke school 
students from fifth to eighth grades came in 1925 
for instruction under teachers employed by the 
School Board, while over 17,000 in addition were 
istructed by the educational staff. Classes in 
drawing and singing are maintained for members’ 
children. In the Children’s Museum suitable ex- 
hibits are shown, and free drawing materials supplied. 
oe exhibits are sent to ixbraries and public 
schools. 7 

A Department of ‘Musical Arts was established 
in 1920. A memorial organ has been installed. 
Organ recitals and lectures on appreciation of music 


are given. The museum’s reference Hbrary con- 


tains about 6,875 books on art, etc., magazines, 
lantern Slides and about 11,000 photo- 


over 11,000 
graphs. 
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those studying for. ‘degrees: and’ “does. not include The abbreviations following the pee 
colleges indicate: \C., co-educational; - : 
those taking extension courses or casual courses:} tension courses; S, has summer school; W, ee ‘women ag 


in ee summer schools. The number of teachers: only. 


id : . Year 
Name. Location..- :| Governing Official. 


Abilene Cee ane Buy Bie ve . |Abilene, Tex Batsell Baxter. $34 
_ Adelphi Os Sa)taha sao Brooklyn, N. Y. Frank D. Blodgett. 
Ps Adrian, Mich Harlan L. Feeman. . 
J. R. MeCain 
| BeBe Cathal 
q Fy rm: 
Alabama Poly. Inst. (C., E., S.).. , Als Spright Dawes ghee i 
Alabama, Univ. of (C., E., 8.) George H. Denny . 
Alabama, Women’s Coll. of (S.). carey ar Walter D: Agnew. 
Clarence W-. Greene. 
John L, Seaton. 


per tes Univ. a De ete tains outa ante Washington, D role 
Amherst Amherst, Mas 
ANGerson CWA)? ee EN Necro goat ‘Anderson, $s. C 
Antioch (C.) ...... Yellow Springs, Ohio.. 

.-/Tueson, Ariz 

.. |Batesville, Ark . 

% ../Payetteville, Ar: 
Armour ee of Tech ‘S Chicago, Ill.... 
Asbury (C Ae Wilmore, Ky.... 
Asheville Uni Asheville, N. C 
Ashland (C, Ashland, Ohio 
_ Athens (W.) 

Atlanta Univ. 
Atlantic Christian G ,N. beatete 
Augsburg Sem. (C.). Minneapolis, Minn 
Augustana (C.,S.).. Rock Island, aoe 


Baldwin-Wallace (C Bi, Sistah Berea, Ohio. . co 
Baltimore, Univ. of Cc. ALM Yay, Baltimore, Md....... 
Barnard (W, New York, N. Y..... Nicholas M. Butler... 


Lewiston, Me R, A. F. McDonald... 
Battle Creek, Mich | Paul F. Voelker . 


Baylor Univ. (Gc, ioe Ss.) Waco, Tex 

Beaver (W.) Jenkintown, Pa i: arris 

Beirut, Amer. Univ. of (C., 8.) eS 3 |Bayard Dodge 

Beloit (C. 6: , Wi Irving Maurer 
C. B. Antisdel 


Lindsborg, Kan 
Bethany, W. Va 


2) ae F 
Bethel (CG F., $.) McKenzie, Tenn 
Birminghatn-Southern oss 8.)...../Birmingham, Ala... .. 
Blue Mountain, Miss.. 
New Windsor, Md.... i d y 
. Bluffton, Ohio Samuel K:> Mosiman. . 
‘Boston, Mass James H. Dolan..... 


Binaien Poly. Inst. (C., E., SDS r% Frederic R. Hamilton. 
Brenau (W.) Gainsville, Ga HB. J. 
| Bridgewater (C., 8.) Bridgewater, Va...... 
Brigham Youpg "Univ. (C., E., S.)..]/Prevo, Utah Franklin 8. Harris. ... 
Brown Univ. (E.) Providence, Ret W. 4H. P. Faunce 
Brown Univ., Women's College of../Providence, R. I ae PW, 
Bryn Mawr (Ww. .) 
Bucknell Univ. See 1 OFF 2 Shans 
Buena Vista (C. 5 
Buffalo, Univ. ot CG. E., 8.). 
Butler Univ. (C., 
California Gnsistian ( 
California Inst. of Tech: 
‘California, Univ. of (C., E., S.) 
Canisius (Part C., ee .) 
Capital Univ. (C 
Carleton (C. 


cea Wesle y : 
Centre (Part_C.).. " 4 : i 
Charleston, Coll. 0 rice Per Ee a 
attanooga, Univ. 0 i } Nie a 
Ch oat, 0 abe 's lo} Ait ee peaay Y ‘Max Mason......+...!12 
cy ‘ + ¥ : 


re Univ. 
arkson Coll? 
puenece Agri. (8.) 


Co. ) sivas 
ee oe © bibie sleet 


: Golambia (W.). 


Columbia Univ. (C., Bj Sj 22501! 


ee eat = Wan 


- |Sioux Falls, s. D. 


Moorhead, "Minn... 1! 


-.-|Storrs, Gonn?. 20 sae 
. «|New London, Sar ade t 
-|Spartanburg, S. C. 


- Creighton Univ. 


Culver Stookton (Gy 


ay 


oy 


Cumberland Univ. (Cx 
Dakota Wesleyan om 
- Dana (C.) 

Dartmout 
pa dsor 


i Davson | Univ. Ke ., ei 8). 


De Paul Univ. (Cp 
. DePauw Univ. ( « 
Des Moines Ninky, os gy NOtey | baat 
Detroit, Univ. of ( vB Minh hay 
Dickinson (CO) ee Onin 

Doane (C.). Fe GS 

Drake Univ. 

Drexel Inst. (¢ 

Dropsie (C., 

Drury 


ee ee a | 


..|Elmira, N.Y. 
-/Elon College, N. C... . 


Emmanuel (W., ADatierunObes a de 
Emmanuel Missionary (C., 8. eu can 
_ Emory and Henry ae a: Sema Lesh bh 
Emory Univ. (C., S.) ¢' 
Emporia, College be (GC 


Evansville 

- Findlay (C. 
Fisk University (C., 8.)...... 
Flora Macdonald (W.)..........6 
Florida State (W., S.). 
Florida, Univ. of (E., 8). Aleit estas 
Tordham A ker 8 REST ie 
Franklin (CG. » Dakota aS Reikise 
Franklin anc Marshal. Bei load ates 
Friends University (C., $s): Rites 
Furman yan (E., S.).. 
Gallaudet, (Ci)... 6. wc deaeeees 
Galloway (W. ‘ 
Geneva (C., B., S.).. 2.08 
Georgetown. NEU Site oe Ro Gee a PAE tt 
Georgetown. ........ 
George Washington U: 
Georgia School of Tech. 
Georgia State (W., B 
Georgia, University 0: 
Gettysburg (8.). F 
Gonzaga University Eas Ss. 
Gooding (C., 8.)..... a 
Goucher... 2... Re 
Grand Island (C., a 78). MCbinelee 
Greensboro at 
Greenville ( 


vee eee eee 


New York, N. Y...... 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. ... 


Chicago, Tl... ....... 
Greencastle, Ind...... 
Des Moines, lowa.... 
Detroit, Mich........ 


i. i |Blizabethtown, Pa.... 


Elmhurst, 1 


Boston, M 


-|Berrian Springs, Mich. 


Emory, Va. 


»|Atlanta, Ga... 2.6.4 
-/Emporia, Kan....... 


Due West, S.C. 
Eureka, Ill... 
Evansville, In 
Findlay, Ohio. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Red Springs, } 


+ |Tallahassee, Fl 


Gainesville, Fla 


«|New York, N. Y...... 


Franklin, Tot. y 


-|Lancaster, Pa. ....... 
-|Wichita, Kan. ....... 
-|Greenville, S.C 
z Washington, De: 


Searcy, Ark....... ‘ 


-|Boaver Falls, Pa.... Ne 


Washington, D.C... . 


-|Georgetown, Ky... ... 


.|Grand {sland, Neb 


Greensboro, N. C.. 
Greenville, Tl... ... 


fel eee 
|Enoch W. Sikes. 


Wallace W. Atwood. 
Brooks « 


Harry M, Gage.. 4 
Carlyle Gampbell. . .-: 
Arthur J. Roberts. 
George B. Cutten. 
Chas. A. Lo 


Dr. M. F. Cooibaugh 
George Norlin. .. 
Samuel J. Vaugh’ 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Conry.. 
J. Caldwell Guilds. ... 
Nicholas M. Butler... 
Rey. A. F. Amirault. 
Charles L. Beach..... 
Benjamin .* Peay 
Ober bag (sl | nee ey 
R. Fulten Gating: aie 
Harlan Updegraff.. . 
Livingston Farrand... 
William J. Grace..... 
John H. Wood....... 


Edw. D. 
Theo. M. Hansen. 


Walter Hullihen...... 
Bunyan Spencer...... 
Dr. Heber REP 
Very Rev. T. F. Levan 
ban ae He _Murlin 

John P. McNichols. 
James H. Morgan... 
Dr. Edwin B. Dean... 
Daniel W. Morehouse. 
Dr. Cyrus Adler...... 
Thos. Wm. Nadal... 
Karl F. Wettstone. . 


R. Niebuhr. |... os 
Freaerick Lent 
Wiliiam A. Harper.. 
ha Mary... . ites 

G. F, Wolfki 


Harvey W. Cox. 
Frederick W. Lewis... 
Ri GC. Grier... .. 
Bert Wilson...... 
Alfred I. Hughes... 

. H. L. Allen. 


Henry H. Apple. ... 3 
Wi O. Mendenhall, . 

. J. MeGlothiin 
Pereival Halse vite 
J. M. Williams..... 
Dr. McLeod M. Piereo 
Rev. C. W. Lyons. . 
Maldon B, Adams. 
William M. Lewiss. 
Marian L. Brittain, 


ee iy 


* The figures for Columbia University include Columbia Coll 5) ot 
College, Teachers’ College and College of Pharmacy (ehese three ea ere Bamard ts 
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Hendrix (C., S.). 
Hiram (cc! asset toot, Preise es pele 


Hobar 

Hollins (w., Ss.) 

Holy Cross, Coliege of 
Hood (W., E. 


S.). 
Howard Unley (C2 Basa 


Hunter (W. 
Huntington ay" Ss. 
Huron (C., 8.) 

Idaho, Coll. of (C.,; a). 
ae Univ. of (©. ah 
Illinois (C.) 


Illinois, Univ. of (C:, E., 8.)...... 


Illinois’ Wesleyan Univ. . oi 
Illinois Woman’s- 


_ Indiana Central (Cy 


Indiana Univ..(C., .) 
Industrial Arts, Coll. of aa ,E., 
Intermountain Union {C.) ae 


Towa State A. and M. A 
Iowa, State Univ, of tC 
Iowa eon (C., 


Jamestown (C., S:).. 
Jewell, William (C., S.)- 
John B. Stetson Univ. ( 
John Carroll Univ. he 8.) 
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-|Kalamazoo, Mich.... 
Kansas City, Kan.... 
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Gambier, Ohio 
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Knoxville, Tenn...... 


Greenwood, S$ C 
Jackson, Tenn 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Appleton, Wis 
Annville, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 
_|Stanford Univ., Cal. . 


Lincoln, Il. . 
-|Harrogate, Tenn 
Lincoln Univ., Pa. 


.{Salisbury, N. C 
.|Galesburg, Ill 
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Baton Rouge, La 
Louisville, Ky 
Lowell, M 
Chicago, Ill. . 

Los ‘Angeles, C 


. Ketler A) 
Dr. Raymond ‘Bistora, 
O. J. Johnson. . 


|Wm. A. Millis. 


A, Cawrence Lowell 


|Calvin H. French 


- Comfort. 


John H. Reynolds. 
Wm. G. Spencer 


Murray Bartlett...... 
Matty L. Cocke. ..... 
Rev. Jos. pple. an 3 


Edw. D. Dimnent. .. 
Jas, S. Luckey...... ‘ 
John C. Dawson 
Mordecai W. oe 
eairtgs S. Davis. 


Dp | 
_H. Rammelkamp. . 
avid Kinley). sual.) 


ee A. Jessup 
. S. Smith. . 
Chas. R. Trowb ge 
ark H. Penney 
B. H. Kroeze. 
H.-C. Wayman. 
Lincoln Hulley . 


E. H. Lindley 
L. B. Bowers 


J. Kelly Giffen 
eae H. MacCracken 


Vivian B, Small 
merver M. SiO a 


Brother Dorotheus . 
Henry M Wriston.... 
George D. Gossard... 
Charles R. Richards. . 
Dr. Ray L. Wilbur... 
Rev. H. B. Schaeffer. . 
ee N. Carman... 
Robert O. Matthews.. 
Walter L. Wright... . 
John L. Roemer 
Leonard W. Riley. ... 
vee a 


Thomas D. Boyd 
George Colvin.... 
Charles H. Eames. 
William H. Agnew. 

J. A. Sullivan 

Joseph A, McEneany.. 
Rev. F. D. Sullivan... 
Oscar L. Olson... 

J. T. T. Hundley 
iJOhn €. Acheson. 


|Harold Ss. Boardman... 


Otto Winger 


5 Mies Wis. : 


-|Baltimore, Md. 


_ McPherson (C.,. 18.) ath 
Mercer University (BE. S.).. (Cea 5 Ss 
Meredith (W.) . Raleigh, N. C.. : f ae 
Mi: Oxford, Ohio. - Raymond M. or 
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.-|East Lansing, a K. L. Butterfield Leah aes 8 c ‘ 
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Ft ORS 430 20 
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Minnesota, Univ. of (C., Barty :|Minneapolis, Minn. . . 9,644 | 667 

Mississippi (part C., aye Se oe Men Clinton, Miss. ....... 510 

Mississippi State (W.)............ Columbus, Miss... : 1884 1,207 81 
i Univ. of (C., E., S.)...]/Oxford, Miss......... i 973 56 

_ Missouri, Univ. of (C., B., 8.) Bin Columbia, Mo... 122! § .-] 3,809 293 
Missouri Valley (C., S. -+.++--|Marshall, Mo........ 1888 Nei] eSO 21 
“Missouri Wesleyan (C., 8.)........ Cameron, Mo........ 1883 UGK, sy 285 |- 29° 
Reaenbath (CaS Riper ic arcs Monmouth, Ill....... 1856 |T. H. McMichael. ... . 503 |} 37 
Montana State (C., B.).0 011 . 20. pUreiane Mont... 2. : 1893 |Alfred Atkinson......] 1,005 | 75 
Montana St. Sch. of owen (C., ii, 83) ‘Butte, Mont......... 1896 |Geo. “3 131 13 
Montana, State U: of (C., Missoula, Sous RZ OL. Clapper nt 1,354 85 
Moravian. Seminary ( (W., 5.) -|Bethlehem, Pa.>..... ; 4 a! 45, 25 
Morehouse (S.).........+.:++.:..|Atlanta, Ga........., Cs Rye meee = ant ats 4 #3) 
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--|Socorro, M.. 

Albuquerque, N 1 Ripe 
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; Oklahoma (W.). 
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Presbyterian . 
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CANADIAN COLLECES. 


There are 225 living members, 


vestigators in many departments of. science. 


comprising. in- 
The 


F ‘Year No. of | No. oF ge a 
Name. Location. Organ.|. Governing Official. Stud’ts. Teach’s: 
Acadia Univ. (C., E.)......... Wolfville, N.S....... 1838 |F. W. Patterson...... 385 26 
Alberta, Univ. of @, E., S.). .|Edmonton, Alta...... 1908 |Henry M. Tory...... -1,026 94. 
PPABHODIS ES). ge che elats eel ohoars Lennoxville, Que..... 1843 rh conn pamiiton utes 125 12° 
British Columbia, Univ. of (C. es Vancouver, B.C...... 1908 ue SirBlincksspee... 1,500 116 
Dalhousie Uniy. (C.) .|Halifax, N.S. 1818 S. Mackenzie... ... 730 139 — 
A< jo) (OD ae Halifax, 26 Ss Ren, A. H. Moore. 61 13 
Laval Univ. (part C Quebec. .. Mgr. Camille Roy. ...] 5,000 432' 
Loy eT Montreal pa E. G. Bartlett... 412 25° 
Macdonald (C., E., S.) Ste. A.deBellevue, nae. 1907 |F. C. Harrison....... 560 51° 
Manitoba, Univ. of (C Winnipeg, Man 1877 |James A. MacLean...}| 2,031 242 
McGill Univ..(C., E., S.). Montreal. ... 1821 |Sir Arthur W. Currie..|. 2,565 417 
MeMaster Univ. Toronto 1887 |H. P. Whidden....... 38. 24° 
Montreal, Univ. of (C. | Montreal. 1876 |Mer. J..V. A. Piette. .| 5,379 518 
Montreal, Coll. of..... . .|Montreal. 1767 |Rev. R. Neven....... 560 36. 
Mt. Allison Univ. (C., E., .»../Sackville, N. B. ..| 1862 |George J. Trueman 215 22/ 
New Brunswick, Uni. of. ©: Hid ae Fredericton, N. B....| 1800 |C. C. Jones.......... 213 PA? eas 
Nova Scotia agi ( ay Wash, Se). ds. », cL eTURO, NN. Rot Tae, 905 |M. Cumming........ 57 12 
Ottawa, Univ. of se sid .|Ottawa, Ont.......2. 1849 |Rev. F. H, Dee COLE 800 75 
Queen’s Univ. cs =e S55 ne ES ewe ea Kingston, Onion fede, 841 |R. Bruce Taylor. . .-| 1,286 127. 
St. Dunstan’s Univ.....2......... Gharlottetown; P.E, I. 1855 |Rev. J. A. Murphy . nese 153 14. 
Sainte-Marie, Coll. of............ Montreal, Que.. .../. 842 |Father L. Lalande. . 253 56 
St. Francis Xavier Univ. (C., E., 8.) Antigonish, N. 1S tisrstons 1853 |H. MacPherson...... 204 19 
EP ORODR Bs yac5 51) a cio ae ieee aage St. Joseph, N. B.....| 1864 |D. J. LeBlanc........ 170 36 
SAaKigehewsn., Univ. of ae Be; Ne Saskatoon, ene apart 1907 |W. C. Murphy....... 1,024 73 
Toronto, Univ. of (C., , 8). .|Toronto, Ontiulnae 1827 |Sir Robert Ralcouch, ..| 4,168 658 
Trinity (C.). oe hoes si otele ave pee tears Toronto, Ont........ 1892 |Rev. C. A. Seager. . 129 30 
Victoria Univ. (COREG OFS) Me Semen Toronto, Ont..,....-.. 1841 ne ee P. Bowles. 631 31 
Western Ontario, U. of (C., E., 8.) London, Ont......... 1878 'K. P. P. Neville. ..... 652 93 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WASHINCTON, D. C. 


Bache, first President of the Academy, directed that i 
the residue of his estate, after the death of his wife, 


geographical distribution of members covers the 
United States, but is not considered in their election. 
The National Academy has often been called into the 
service of the Government. Committees appointed 
in accordance with acts of Congress at the request of 
joint commissions and committees on Congress, of the 
President of the United States, and of the various 
departments of the National Government, have re- 
ported on a great variety of subjects. From time to 
time trust funds have been established, the incomes 
of which are devoted to the award of medals or to 
grants for research. The will of Alexander Dallas 


should be paid over to the National Academy of 


Sciences for the “‘prosecution of researches in phys- . 


experimental- 


ical and natural science by assisti 
ave been: left 


ists and observers.’ Other trusts 


to the academy. Several hundred thousand dollars — 


have been disbursed by the academy from the income 
of trust funds in direct aid of scientific research. A 
recent gift was that of the Carnegie Corporation, 
$5,000,000, for a suitable building for the Academy 
and its agent the National Research Council, and 
an endowment for the purposes of the Academy and 
Research Council. The new building at B and 21st 
Streets was dedicated and opened to the public 
April 30, 1924. 


MEDALISTS OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Samuel P. Langley 
Benjamin A. Gould 
Hubert A. Newton 
Edward C. Pickering 
Ed. Schoenfeld 
Henry A. Rowland 
. EF. J. A. Auwers 
Herman K. Vogel 
Seth C. Chandler 
Sir David Gill 
James E. Keeler 
Sir William Huggins 
4 George E. Hale 


William W. Campbell 
Sir Ernest Rutherford 
Charles G. Abbot 
1913 Henri pe ei 
1913 J ohan Hijort 
191 Boner A. Millikan 


py 


Sir William H. Bragg 


14 George W. Goethals 


William C. Gorgas 
Armin O. Lenschner 
Joel Stebbins 
Albert A. Michelson 
Gifford Pinchot 
Cleveland Abbe 
Frank M. Chapman 
Samuel W. Stratton 
Walter S. Adams 
Samuel J. Barnett 
William Beebe 
Albert I, Prince of Monaco 
Charles Fabry 
Robert Ridgway 
Othenio Abel 

Alfred Fowler 
Herbert Hoover 


1920 


Rear Admiral Charles D. 
Sigsbee, U. S. Navy 

Bashford Dean 
Albert Einstein 
Charles W. Stiles 
Charles D. Walcott 
Peter Zeeman 
George P. Merrill 
Henry N. Russell 
William M. Wheeler 
Ferdinand Canu 
William Duane 
Emmanuel de Margerie 
e V. L. Charlier 

A. S. Eddington 
Otto 8. Pettersson 


| Henri Breuil 


John M. Clarke 
Neils Bohr 
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United States—Colleges; Endowments. 


N ¢ 


COLLECES WITH $1,000,000 ENDOWMENT OR OVER. 


Institution. Location. Amount. 
nes Scott College.| Decatur, Ga........ $1,024,000 
Alabama Univ.. .| Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1,500,000 


Allegheny College... | Meadville, Pa. 


Amherst College... .| Amherst, Mass. 9,387.748 
Armour In. of Tech.| Chicago, Ill.... 1,093,111 
Bates College...... Lewiston, Me 1,700,000 
Beirut, Am. Un. of..| Beirut, Syria. 1,229,207 
Beloit College...... Beloit, Wis... . «| 2,121,345, 
Bethany College....| Bethany, W. Va....] 1,743,000 
Boston Univ../..... Boston, Mass......} 3,473,966 
Bowdoin College... .| Brunswick, Me.....] 4,250, 
Bradley Poly Inst...| Peoria, lll... ....... 2,500,000 
Brown Univ........ Providence, R. I....] 8,352,373. 
Bryn Mawr College. | Bryn Mawr, Pa.....| 6,381,505 
Buffalo Univ....... Buffalo, N. ¥...... 2,989,186 
Butler Univ........ Inaianapolis; Ind...} 1,000,0 
Cal. Inst. of Tech...| Pasadena, Cal... ... 5,600,000 
California, Univ. of.| Berkeley, Cal...... 9,979,102 
Carleton College... .|_N orthfielé, Minn... 2,264,347 
Carnegie Inst. Tech.| Pittsburgh, Pa. . ...|15,000,000 
Case Sch. Ap. Sci... | Cleveland, Ohio....] 2,998,089 
Cath.Univ.ofAmer. .| Washington, D. ©. .} 3,000, 
Centre College. . ...| Danville, Ky....... 1,171,000 
Chicago, Univ. of...| Chicago, Ill........ 35,303,567 
Cincinnati, Univ. of.| Cincinnati, Ohio... .| 5,680,252 
Clark University... .) Worcester, Mass.... 0, 

’ Coe College... ..... Cedar Rapids, Iowa.| 1,383,894 
Colby College...... Waterville, Me..... 1,237,360 
Colgate University. .| Hamilton, N. ¥.....] 1,116.0 
Colorado College. . .| Colorado Spgs., Col.| 2,137,000 
Columbia College... | Dubuque, Lowa.... . 10,000 
*Columbia Univ....| New York City..... 59,484,980 
Conn.Coll.forWom..| New London, Conn.| 1,200,000 
Cooper Union. ..... New York, N. Y....| 5,199,957 
Cornell College... .| Mt. Vernon, Iowa. .! 1,656,114 
Cornell University. .|_Ithaca, N. Y... 9,584,700 
Creighton Uniy....,/Omaha, Neb....... 2,297,000 
Dalhousie Univ... ..| Halifax, N.S., 1,256,360 
Dartmouth College .| Hanover, N. H.. 7,544,542 
Denison Univ. Granville, Ohio.. ...| 3,200,000 
De Pauw Univ .|Greencastle, Ind 4,308,821 
Drexel Institut -| Philadelphia, Pa.. 2,600,000 
Drury College. . .| Springfield, Mo..... 1,150,000 
Duke Univ. (form. 

Trinity College). ..| Durham) N. C.. - 127,500,000 
Eartham College. ...} Richmond, Ind. »1 1,269,012 
Emory University...| Atlanta, Ga.. 4,362,745 
Goucher College... .} Baltimore, Md 2,356,725 
Grinnell College... .| Grinnell, Iowa. .! 1,300, 
Hamilton College. . .| Clinton, N. Y.. -| 3,519,869 
Hamline University .| St. Paul, Minn. ....j 1,320,000 
E arvard University .| Cambridge, Mass. . .|69,069,909 
Haverford College. .| Haverford, Pa......} 3,800,001 
Hiram College...... Hiram, Ohio....... 1,200,000 
Hobart College. ....} Geneva, N. Y...... »200,000 
Idaho, Univ. of..... Moscow, Idaho..... 3,763,224 


Illinois College Jacksonville, Ill... . 


Illinois Wes. Univ. .] Bloomington, Tl... .} 1,031,529 
Inter. Y. M. C. A...| Springfield, Mass.. .} 2,500,000 
Iowa Wes. College. .| Mt. Pleasant, lowa.} 1,000,00 

Jewell College, Wm. | Liberty, Mo........| 1,000,000 
John B. Stetson Un.| De Land, Fla...... 1,023,000 
Johns Hopkins Univ.) Baltimore, Md. . ..|20,125,956 


Kalamazoo College. 


1,088,294 
Kenyon College... .| Gambier, Ohio. . ...] 1,570,000 
Knox College. ..... Galesburg, Ill. ..... 1,750,000 
Lafayette College...) Easton, Pa,....... 2,750,000 
Lake Forest Univ.. .| Lake Forest, Iil.....} 1,238,279 
Lawrence College... .| Appleton, Wis...... 694, 
Lehigh University...| Bethlehem, Pa 4,375,461 


Lel'’d Stanford jr. U. 


8,000,000 
Lewis Institute.....| Chicago, fl........ 1,260,191 
Lindenwood College.| St. Charies, Mo. ...| 1,687/056 
Macalester College..| St. Paul, Minn.....| 1,4527190 
Marietta College. . .| Marietta, Ohio..... 1,188,419 
Marquette Univ....] Milwaukee, Wis....| 2,484/502 
Marymount College.| Tarrytown, N. Y....| 1,000,000 
Maryville College...) Maryville, Tenn... .} 1,130,000 


Mass. Inst. Tech. ..}| Cambridge, Mass. . .|28,000,00 


MacDonald College.} Quebec, Can....... 4,500,000 
Manitoba, Univ. of .| Winnipeg, Man.. ... 2,000,000 
McGill University. .| Montreal, Can. ....|17,701.211 
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McMaster Univ. ...| Toronto, Can 1,000,000 


* Includes Barnard, Teachers’, and College ot Pharmacy. 


The financial situation of the endowed colleges 
of the United States may be briefly summarized, 
says the General Education Board.’ On June 30, 
1923, something above 50 colleges and universities 
held approximately $550,000,000 in endowment. 

Over 500,000 students were at that date enrolled 
in 523 colleges and universities, of which 444 were 
private institutions. Of this student body, about 
one-third was enrolled in approximately’ eighty 
tax-suppcrted institutions; about © one-third in 
private institutions which possessed endowment of 
less than $1,000 per capita; about one-sixth in 


Amount. 
1,807,861 


{nstitution. 
Michigan; Univ. of..;Ann Arbor, Mich... 


Loeation. 


Middlebury College. Deoeetan Vt-...) 2,785,288 
Milliken (Jas.) Univ.|/Decatur, Ill........] 1,763,000 
Milwaukee-Downer 

College... 0.0... ..|Milwaukee, Wis... .} 1,133,509 
Minnesota, Univ. of.| Minneapolis, Minn..} 2,110,195 
Missouri Univ,.....|Columbia, Mo. . 1,689,448 
Monmouth Coilege..}| Monmouth, Il. 1,069,006 
Montreal, Uniy. de..| Montreal, Can. 2,235,422 
Mt. Holyoke Coll...|So0, Hadley, M -| 3,178,587 
Nebraska, Univ. of..|Lincoln, Neb... -| 1,000,00 
Neb. Wes. Univ. ...|Univ. Placer, N: -| 1,487,034 
New Hamp., Un. of .|Durham, N. H. - | 1,030,00 
New York Univ: ...|New York, N. ¥... .| 8,730,992 
No. Carolina, Un. of|Chapel Hili, N. -| 1,764,774 
No, Dakota Ag. Coll| Fargo, N. D.... 1,656,427 
No. Dakota, Un. of .}Grand Forks, N. D.| 1,700, 
Northwestern Univ .|Chicago, fll. ......./14,138,677 
Norwich Univ...... Northfield, Vt......} 1, 0 


Notre Dame, Un. of.|Notre Dame, Ind...} 1,006, 
Oberlin College..... Oberlin, Ohio... ... 3,599,768 
Ohio State Univ. ...|Columbus, Ohio... .| 1,133,721 
Qhio Wes. Univ. ...|Delaware, Ohio..... 900, 
Okla. City Univ. ...|Okia. City, Okla... .| 1,000,000 
Park College. ...,..|Parkville, Mo. .....| 1,450,000 
Pennsylvania, Un. of| Philadelphia, Pa... .}12,575,000 
Pittsburgh, Ua. of. .| Pittsburgh, Pa.....} 1,084,483 
Pomona College... .|Claremont, Cal.....| 1,838, 
Princeton Univ.....|Princeton, N. J.....}15,481,346 
Queens Univ.......|Kingston; Ont..... +| 2,122,179 
Radcliffe College. . .| Cambridge, Mass...| 3,300, 
Redlands, Univ. of..|Redlands, Cal...... 1,397,980 
Reea Institute... .. Portland, Ore. .....} 1,436, 
Rensselaer Poly. In .|Troy, N. Y......... 732, 
Rice Institute. ...... Houston, Tex. .....|16,000,000 
Richmond, Un. of. .|Richmond, Va. ....| 2,156,000 
Robert College... ...|Constantinople..... 1,778,576 
Rochester, Univ. of. |Rochester, N.Y... .|24,500, 
Rose Polyies siti: Terre Haute, Ind...| 1,500, 
Rutgers College... .| NewBrunswick,N.J.| 1,711,802 
St. Benedict's Coil..|Atchison, Kan: ....} 1,200,000 
St. Lawrence Univ..|Canton, Nv Y..-...} 1,365,011 
St. Mary’s College...|St. Mary’s, Kan. ... 1,439,080 
Simmons College. . .|/Boston, Mass, ..... 3,282,746 
Smith College... ... Northampton, Mass.| 4,251,620 
Smith J.C.) Univ. .|Charlotte, N. C....:} 1,600) 
South, Univ. of the .|Sewanee, Tenn.....} 1,442) 
Southern Meth. Un: |Dallas, Tex. ....... 2,080,035 
Stevens Inst. Tech...| Hoboken, N. J......} 2,700.0 
Swarthmore College.|Swarthmore, Pa....! 3,400,000 
Syracuse University .|Syracuse, N. Y.....| 15550,000 
Texas Christian Un.|Fort Worth, Tex...| 5, ,000 
Texas, Univ. of.......| Austin, Tex........ 11,108,347 
Toronto, Univ. 0 Toronto, Can. ...../11,474,029 
Trinity College. . Hartford, Conn....| 2,767,693 
Tufts College. Medford, Mass. . ,631,775 
Tulane Univ. New Orleans, La 7,168,042 
Union College. Schenectady, N. 3,000,006 
Vanderbilt Uni Nashville, Tenn. ...| 6,000, 
Vassar College. . Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.| 6,500,000 
Vermont, Univ. of ..|Burlington, Vt. +} 1,518,578 
Victoria College. ...!Toronto, Can. . 1,305,172 
Virginia, Univ. of.. .|Charlottesville, Va. .| 3.672677 
Wabash College. ../.|Crawfordsville, Ind 1,484,000 
Wake Forest College} Wake Forest, N. C./} 3:000,000 
Washburn College. .|Topeka, Kan.. 1,300,000 
Washington, St. Cell|Pullman, Wash 2,275, 
Washington Univ.. .|St. M 13,277,852 
Washington, Un. of |Seattle, Wash 4,899.2 
Wash. & Jeff. Coll. .|Washington, Pa 1,350,000 
Wash. & Lee Univ. .|Lexington, Va. 1,250,000 
Wellesley College ...|Wellesley, Mass. 5,490,800 
Wells College... ...|Aurora, N. Yu...... 1,276,387 
Wesleyan Univ.....|Middletown, Conn 4,693,044 
Western Reserve Un./Cleveland, Ohia. . 7,615,932 
Wheaton College. ..| Norton, Mass...... 1,250,000 
Whitman College. ..|Walla Walla, Wash. 1,187,757 
Wi liams College. ...| Williamstown, Mass. 4,781,790 
Wittenberg College .|Springfield, Ohio. ..| 1,611,000 
Wooster, College of .| Wooster, Ohio...... acon 
Worcester Poly. In. .| Worcester, Mass... .} 2,600,000 
Yale University: ....| New Haven, Conn. ./41,646.983 


private institutions having between $1,000 and 


$2,000 per capita; and about one-sixth, in insti- 
tutions Alea over $2,000 pet capita. 
Between 1902 and 1925, the General Education 


Board has appropriated approximately $60,000,000 
to the endowment funds of 291 colieges and uni-+ 
versities, not including appropriations to schools 
of meaicine. : 

When the institutions in question have obtained 
the requisite supplemental sums they will thus have 


added a total of $200,000,000 to iheir permanent 
funds. 


east College ; 
' Alma College. 
American Univ. 


Baldwin-Wallace College... 
Barnard Coll lege 

_ Bates Colleg: 

- Baylor (fem) Beneer hs Ae 


Baylor Univ.. 


: a 
Blue Mountain Ggllexe 


Blue Ridge College 
Bluffton College. 
Boston College 


z White 
Royal Pur. & Old Gold. 


Navy Blue and Old Gold. 
Maroon and Cream. 
Red, White and Blue. 
Purple and White. 

Old Gold and Blue, 


Cox ¢ Gol. and Gonserv't’y.[R REC 
at Creighton University. . z 


||Daniel Baker College 


Dartmouth College. . 
Davidson College. . 
Davis & Elkins College 
Dayton, University of. 
Defiance College 
Denison University 
‘Denver University 

ie Paul University 


||De Pauw University. 


mium Orange. 
Brown and Gold. 
Light Blue and White. 


Garnet. 
Purple, ay bite ae Gold. 


Blue and Yellow. 
Maroon and Gray. 


n. 
.|Dark Blue, se and Gold 


Boston Univ..... eiovete, eas 
White. 


Bradley Poly. Inst....... 
Brenau College 
Bridgewater 
Brown Univ. 

B Mawr 


Cal. Inst. of ‘Tech. 
California, Univ. of, 


. Campion College 


Canisius College 
Carleton College... .. 
Carnegie Inst. Tech... 
Carroll College 
Carson and Newman Col. 


Catholic U. of Okla 
Cedar Crest College 
_ Cedarville College 
Centenary College. . + 
Central Colleze, Fayette, 
_ Missouri 
Central Baptist College 
Central Wesleyan Col 


Charleston, 
Central Ho 
ida ant het 


Colby 

Colgate Univ.. 

Colorado Colleg 

Colorado Sch, ‘gt tial 5 
Colorado, Univ. of.. r 


Columbia College. . 


Maroon and White. 
Orange and Black. 


.|Crimson and Gold. 


‘JOrange and White. 


Orange ae Blue. 


‘|Orange and Blue. 


Maroon and White. 
Nile Green and Bink, 


White. 
Old Rose and Silver. 
Old Gold and Blue.’ 
Maroon. 
Royal Blue and White. 
Red and Black. 


Blue and White. 

Royal Purple and Gold. 
Purple and White. 
Carnelian and White. 


{Des Moines University. . 
Detroit University 
‘Dickinson College 

j Doane College, Nev. 
Drake University 
Drexel Inst 

Dropsie College. 
Drury College 
Dubuque, Univ. of 
D’Youville College....... 
Earlham College. . 
Eastern College. 
Ellsworth College. 
Elmira College 
lon College 
Emory Univ 
Emory & Henry Col.. 
Emmanuel College. 


eee eee 


ege. 
Findlay College 
Fisk Univereiig 
Flora ik arpa Col... 
Florida, Univ. 
Florida (fem. y 
Fordham University... 
Franklin College (Ind. yas 
Franklin & Marsh'll Col. . 
Friends University 
Furman University...... 


Galloway College 
Geneva College... 
George Wash. Univ.. 
Georgetown Col. (Ky) 
Georgetown Univ. (D.C. Sh 
Georgia School of Tech.. 
Georgia, University of... . 
Gettysburg College 
Gonzago University 
Gooding College 
Goshen College.......... 
|Goucher College. . ‘ 
‘Grand Island Colle; 


‘Grove City Colle; 
Guilford College. 
Gustavus Adolphus Col.. 
Hamilton College (N. 
Hamline Universit; 
Pears hy 
Hanover Colleg 

Harvard University. 
/Hastings College 
Haverford College 
Hawaii, University of. 
(Hedding anes 
‘Heidelberg University. . 
Henderson-Brown Col. 
/Highland College 
Hillsdale College.. 
Hiram College 
Hobart College 
Hollins College 

Holy Cross 

Hood College 

Hope College 

Howard College 
Howard University... 
Hunter College..... 


‘ { 
soe 


.|Buft 


Red and Black. 
Maroon and White. 


.|Red and Blue. 


Purple and Gold. > 
Dark Red and Whites s 
Red and Gold. 

Blue and Red. 


JOld Gold and Blacks 


.|Orange and Black. 
Red and White. ‘ 
Red and White. ; 
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‘Blue and White. 
Go 


Blue and Yellow. i 
Scarlet and Gray. 
Blue and White. _ 
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.|Purple and Old Gold; 


Purple and Gold. 
Maroon and Gold. 


../Gold and Blue. — 
.|Lemon and Blue, 
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Purple and White. : 
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..|Blue and Gold 
./Orange and Black. 


Gold and Blue. 

.|Blue and White. 
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Garnet and Gold. " 
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.|Navy Blue and Old Gold, 


Blue and White 
Scarlet and Gray. : 
Purple and White, 
Bu‘ and Blue. 

Blue and Gold. 

Old Gold and White. 
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Orange and Black. 
Blue and Gray. 
.|Old Gold and White. 
Red and Black. 
Orange and Blue. 
Blue and White. 


.|Purple and White, 


White and Purple. 


..|Blue and. Gold. 
.|Orange and Blue. 


Purple and Gold. 

Light Green and White, 
Orange and Black. 
Light Blue and Gold. 


. -|Black and Gold. 
ane ged sent and Black, 


Crimson. 

Crimson and Gray. 
.|Ebony and Gold. 
Buff and Blue. 


.|Red and Gray. 


. Garnet and Gray. » 
Red and Blue. 
Crimson, 


.|Red and White. 
Scarlet and Black, 


.|Green and White. 

Orange and Blue. 

.|Black, Orange and Red. 
Red and Gray. 

Yellow and Green. 
Ultramarine Blue. 

Cherry Red & Sky Blue. 


.|Orange and Purple. 
a Green and Gold. 


A Blue and Gray. 


Orange and Blue. 
‘Crimson and Blue. 


.|Blue and White. 


Lavender and White, 


#5 
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Kansas Wesleyan Univ.. 
_ Kentucky, University. of. 


& 


Lake Erie College. 
_Lake Forest Colleg: 


_ La Salle College. 


- Little Rock 


Peer eG ai 


iN ir a ee BA 


ndiana University... ... 
International Y¥.M.C.A.. 


ie Gold. 
.|White and Purple. 


rving (fem.) College... . 
Jamestown College....... 
Jefferson College 
Jewell, Wm., 
John B. Stetson Univ.... 
Johns Hopkins Uaatys ROPE 
Judson College..... 
Juniata College. 
Kalamazoo College. 
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- Kansas, University ot. 


Kentucky Wesleyan. Col 


‘ _ Kenyon College. . 


King Collegs.... 
ee College 
Knox College. . 
Knoxville Colleg Sh 
Lafayette College Pa. Deli 
La Grange College. b 


Lander College. . 


Lawrence Colleg 
Lebanon Valley PGolies 
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College. Site Ei: 
Livingston College....... 
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Loretto College... ...... 
Louisiana, Col “@inevitie. 


- Louisville University. . 


Lowell Textile School.... 
Loyola (Balt.) College. . 
Loyola Univ., Chicags. 
Luther College .-. Pest er, 
Macalester College EE AD cps 
McKendree College... .. . 
MePherson College. ..... 
Manchester College... ... 
Maine, University of..... 
Manhattan College. ..... 
Marietta College. ....... 
MVTATIOMMD Gsae acess cce hee 
Marquette University. . 
Maryland University. . 
Maryville College..-..... 
Marywood College....... 
Mass. Inst. of Tech... .. 
Meredith Mit Collage. - 
Miami University... 


Middisbury College. 
Midland College. 
Milliken, James, Uni 
Mills College... 
Millsaps College 
Milton College. ...,.. 
Milwavkee-Downer <4 
Minnesota, Univ. of. 
Mississippi College. 
Miss, State Col., A Women: 
Mississippi, Univ. of..... 
Missouri, University of. . 
Missouri Valley College. . 
Missouri Wesleyan,..... 
Monmouth College. ..... 
Montana State Univ. 
Mont. State Sch. of Mines. 
Moravian C, & §. (fem.).. 
Morgan (Col.) Sas ae 
Morris Brown U. (col.).. 
Mount Holyoke College: ; 
Mount St. Charles Col... 
Mount St. Joseph College 
coupe ue) 


-|Blue and Gold ; 


.|Blue and Gold. 


Black and Orange. 


‘/Red and Black. 
Green and White. 
Black and Old Gold. 


..|/Red and Black. 
.|Blue and Gold. 


Orange and Black. 


y Py Purple and Gold. 


.|Crimeon and Blue. 


.|Purple and Gold. 


Blue and White. 
Purple and White 
Purple 

Maroon and Blue. 
Green and White. | 


.|Purple and Gold 


:.|Garnet and Blue. 


Maroon and White. 


.|Red and Black 


Dark Green and White. 
Ruby Red and Black. 
Blue and Gold. 

Blue and Gold. 

White and Yale Blue. 


..|Navy Blue and White. 
~ Lehigh Balcony: Se RICA 
. Lenoir College... Pir Soe 

Lincoln College. 
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Garnet and Black. 


.|Violet and White. 


Blue and Gray. 
Orange and Blue. 


-|Gold and White. 
.|Cardinal and Purple. 


Purple and White. 
Black and Sky Blu 


Olive Green & oid Gold. 


Gold and White. 


Orange and Navy Blue. ° 


-|Searlet and Black. 
Red and Black. 
.|Green and Gra; 
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Blue and White. 


Royal Blue and Gold. 


Black and Gold. 
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Green and White. 
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.|Blue and Gold, 
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. Kranciy Xavier (N. Fee | Mearooks and Blue. 


. Genevieve’s O, & A 
. Ignatius (Cal.) 
i Ignatius (Ohio: 


hite and Gold. 


...|Red and Blue. 
.|Blue and Gold. 
.| Maroon and White. 


.|Black and Old Gold. 


Cardinal and Blue, 
Crimson and Gray. 


-|Scarlet and Brown. 
.|Blue and White. 
-|Blue and Gold. 


5 Mary’s “College (Ky) 
t. Mary’s School 
Re Mary’s C.&A. (Wis 


. Peresa, 
. Thomas, Col. of 
Viator’s aolegs 
St. Vincent C. & 
St. X 


.|Blue and White. 
.|Green and White. 


Blue and White. 
Blue and White. 


.|Blue and White. 


Purple and Gold. 
Old Gold and Black. 
Maroon and White. 
. |Searlet. 
White and Gold. 
Purple and Gtay. 
Purple and Gold. 
oe d and Green. 

e and White. 


~ Salem, A.&C.(Winst’n-S.) Pelion and White. 


Salem Col. (W. Va.) 
‘Santa Clara Univ. 
Scott, Agnes 

Seton Hall College 
Seton Hill C. for women. 
Shorter College. 

Sillimar Collegiate Inst... 
Simmons C., Abilene,Tex. 
Simmons (Mass.) 
Simpson College. . 


aes Olive Green ae White. 
|Red i 


Scarlet and Gold. 

White and Goud. 

White and Gold. 

Purple (Royal) and Gold. 
Blue and Gold. 

Red and Gold. 


.|Purple and White. 


|) }¥ellow and White. 


SmithiCollepes <j \s). 1.) 
South, Univ. of 

So. Carolina, Univ. of.... 
So. Dakota, Univ. of..... 


White and Gold. 
Purple and Gold. 
Garnet and. Black. 
Vermilion or Scarlet. 


Southern Cai., Univ. of.. .|Gold 


Southern Meth. Univ.... 
Southwestern, College. . 
Southwestern Univ., Tex. 
Southwest’n Pres. Univ.. 
Stanford Univ 


yT' 2 
Tabor College 
Talladega College. 
Tarkio Coliege 
Taylor Univ.... 

Teachers’ College 


Texas Presbyterian Col.. 
Texas, Univ. of 


Acadia University....... 
Alberta University....... 
British Columbia Univ... 
Dalhousie University... .. 
McGili University....... 
MeMaster University. . . 


Har. Red and Yale Blue. 


.|Purple and White 


Canary and Black. 
Cardinal and Black. 


: Orange and Maroon. 
. |Garnet. 


Rose and Green. 


: Orange 


Cardinal and White. 
Crimson and Azure Blue. 
Purple and Cream. 
Purple and Gold. 

Light Blue and White. 


.|Cherry and White. 


'|Purple and White. 
.|Presbyterian Blue. 
Orange and White. 


CANADIAN 


Garnet and Blue. 
Green and Gold. 
Blue and Gold. 
Black and Gold. 


Red and White. 
.|Silver Gray and Maroon, 
Royal Blue and White. 


Tulsa U., tae H. ended 

Tusculum Coll ege.. a 

Union College (Neb.).... 

Union College (N. Y.).. 

Union Christian 

Union U. (Jackson, Tenn) 

Ursinus College 

re s. Military, Acad..... 
U.S. Naval Acad..... 

Upper Iowa pe 

Utah, Univ. of 


Vanderbilt Waly 
Vassar! . 
Vermont, 
Villanova Cohese.. 
Virginia Military a 
Va. Theo. Sem. & Co! 
Virginia, Univ. a4 ae 
Wabash Coll 
Wake Forest illowe, 
Wartburg College.. 
Washburn College. . 
Wash, Col. in Sta. of Md. 
Washington Missionary... 
Washington State Col... 
Washington, Univ. of.... 
Wash. U. (St. Louis)..... 
Wash. & Jefierson Col... . 
Washington & Lee Univ.. 
Waynesburg College 
Wellesley College 
Wells College. 
Wesleyan Col, for women. 
Wesleyan U. Middlet’n,C. 
Western (fem.) C., Oxf., O/ 
Western Maryland Col... 
Western Reserve Univ... . 
Western Union College... 
Westminster Col., Pa.... 
Westminster Col., Mo 
West Virginia Univ 
West Virginia Wesleyan. . 
Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. . 
Wheaton College. 
Whitman College 
Whitworth (fero 


.|/Willamette Univ 


William & Mary Co) 
Williams College... . 
Wilmington Colleg 
Wilson College. 
Winthrop College. 
Wisconsin, Univ. o 
Wittenberg 
Wofford College 
Wooster, Univ. of. 
Worcester Poly, 
Wyoming, Univ. of 


Yankton College 
York College 


COLLEGES. 


MacDonald College...... 
Manitoha............%5- 


New Brunswick Univ... 
Queen's University....... 
Saskatchewan Univ...... 


aiaiiee 
‘|Purple and Gold. 

Cardinal and Cream. 
Red, Old Gold & BI: 


‘|Black, Gold and Gray. 
.|Blue and Gold. 


Peacock Blue and Whi 


. |Crimson and Silver. 


Old Gold & Bright 


. |Black and Gold. 
.|Rose and Gray. 


Green and Gold.. 


../Orange and Black. 
. | Yale Blue. } 


Maroon ena Black. 
Blue and White. 
.|Crimson and Gray. 
Purple and Gold. 
Ked and Green. 
Red and Black. 
Blue and White. 
Orange and Black. 
Deep Blue. 
Cardinal and ‘White. 
Lavender and Purple. 
reste) and Blac 
ue. 


.|Green and Gold. 
Red and White. 
Maroon and Old Gold. 


.|Blue and White. 

.| Royal Blue. 

Old Gold and Blue. 
Orange and Black. 


..{Blue and White. 


hite and Orange. 
Royal Purple. 
(Lisle) aren and White. 
Silver and Blue. 
Garnet and Gold. 


. (Cardinal. 


Cream and Cardinal, 
Old Gold and Black. 
Black and Old Gold. 


Crimson and Steel Gray. — 


Brown and Yellow. 


Blue. , 
Yellow and White. 
Blue and White. 


Green and Yellow. 
Purple and White. 
Garnet and Gold. 
.|Red and Black. 

Red, Yellow and Blue, 
Green and White. 


Toronto, Univ. of........ 


Alabama Poly Inst.. 
Clemson Agric. Col. 
Colorado Agric. as 


Connecticut Agric. C 
Georgia State ie of A. 
Towa St. C. of A.&M. 
Kansas State Agric. Col... 
Kentucky Nor. & Ind. C. 
Louisiana St. A. & M. 
Maryland State C 
Mass. Agric. Col.... 
Michigan Agric. Col 
Montana State Col. 
Negro Agric. & Tech 
New Hampshire Col 
Be ee eas: 


C../Old Gold and Purple. 
..|Sable and Gold. 
..|Maroon and White. 
..|Green and White. 
_.|Blue and Gold. 
.|Blue and Gold. 


Red and Black. 
Cardinal and Gold. 
Royal Purple. 
Green and Gold. | 


Blue and White. 


ere and White, 


{ 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL SCHOOLS. 


..{Orange and Blue. 

.-|Purple and Orange. 

.-|Green and Gold. 
.|Blue and White. 


N. Y. State Institute..... 
N. C. A. & Eng. (State) .. 
North Dakota Agric... 
Oklahoma A. & M 
Oregon State Agric 
Rhode Island State Col. 
8. Dakota St. Sch. of M 
S. Dakota State Col.. 
Tarleton, John, Agric. Fi 
Texas A. and M.C..... 


Utah Agric. Col 
Virginia Nor. & Ind. Inst. 


Virginia Poly. Inst. 
Washington State Col.. 
Ny TRTROD N, & I, Col... 


Green and White. 
Red and White. 


../Green and Yellow. 
../Orange and Black. 
./Orange and Black. 


Blue and White. 
Silver and Gold. 
‘Yellow and Blue. 
Purple and White. 
ed and White. 


:.|Crimson and Gold. 


Blue and White. 
Orange and Blue. 
Orange and Maroon 
.|Crimson and Gray. 
Hi Sidatae and Gold, 


TEACHERS (PROFESSORS & iWaWeucrons. 

; Pees Paeparaory departments—Men, 2,615; women: | pirst degrees—Total, 3 mS " z 
otal es— i ee ota 

i eollegiats departments—Men, 28,872; women, iste Men, Bi 3 en, . Oat = ts "i 

2; tote 5 1 i ¥ 33,025, 4 Sonny 

‘ n professional departments—Men, 13,381; women, Velie appari 3, ‘pechlaery, brary: and 

total | furniture, $175. 528.13 

iS. Crmer depatiments—Men, 1,073; women, 1,255; | "Value of is Sies, 257.572 a 

ota. é 

"Total, exdluding duplicates—Men, 44,345; women, yane of buildings, including’ dormitories, 8 

1, 934; grand total, teachers, 56, 279. Value of docaitoriess $137,417, 736. 


) STUDENTS. : Amount of productive funds, $814,718, 813. 
ry departments— Men, 38,825; women, RECEIPTS. 
ait in preparatory de a From student fees, $118,132,605; from produe- 


fe ollegiate da mate ates 289,817; women, | tive funds, $40,199, 951: from State or city, $92,- 
9 482; fot al, 186,299. 332,787; from ‘Federal’ Government, $13,641,424: 
“In graduate departments—Men, 18, 444; women, | from private benefactions for increase of endow- 
10, 355: total, 28,799. ment, $46,709,583; for other purposes, $35,013,3 ned 5 

AP fora Sa oko ements Mem 85,865; women, | total benetactions.,. $81,722,887; from “all oth er - 
mee 


total, 91,516 sources, $41,664 

other departments—Men, 33,144;. women, Total receipts: a ddibelouted above, $387,694, 609. 
39, ‘B59: total, 73; 003. Total receipts excluding endowment, $340, 1985, 026. 

‘ COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STATISTICS FOR PREVIOUS YHARS. 

a Teachers (professors and ge A hare bere cia) total, 197,163; (1910) men, 200,339; women, 73,745; 
men, 6,834; women, 1,084; total, 7,918; (1900) men, | total, ees 084 (1920) men, 334,226: ‘women, 187,528: 
14,546; women, 3,674; total, 18,320; 18403 men, | total! 521 
21,813; women, 2,854; total, 24,667; (1920) men, Collette and resident graduate students— 1290) 
34,111; women, 8,771; total, 42,882. men, 4 6; women, 20,874; total, 65,800; 
“Students (preparatory, collegiate, graduate, pro- | men, 72 Pree women, 37,770: Pts 9 199,929: 1910) 
sessional) — (1890) men, 102,618; women, 53,831; | men, 119,578; women, 64,005; total, 183,583; 1920) 
gotal, 156,449; (1900) ibis. O86, 297; women, 60,866; men, 22 2 oa0. women, | 134,452: total, 356, 694. 
x 


FINANCIAL AND OTHER DATA OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


TEM. 1910. 1920. Ite. REO? / entnar 
PROPERTY. j From private Deuctecyons: 
No. fel’wships & schol’rships 9,973 21,490}} For inc. of endowment. 10, aoa 867 6 0,908, 62 
_ Volumes in the libraries. ...| 14,059;180] 24, 191, 204 For other purposes....... 95 76,648 1\4, 379, 7 
Value apparatus, machinery, Total benefactions....... 20,072, O15 6)5,286,159 
_.. library and furniture..... 58,856,956|110,847, 297 From all other sources. ..... 7.052, ‘9 210,148,928 
- Value of grounds... ....... 67,688,727) 110,555,552 | Tot. receipts as dist’d above] 88,969,7842410,141,994 
Value buildings, inc. dorms. |?11 1449, qe 425,127,123\|Tot. receipts, exc. endowm’t! 77, 873,36718)\9,235,242 
Value of dormitories....... 17:1 53,636) 69,3 393, ,142||Tot. receipts, inc. endowm’t 88, 369, 75s ag O,144 as 
Amount of productive funds 269, 376, 878|566, ‘350 ,145||Income per student total), 
¥ Prod. funds per student (tot.) 946 dogs 
. RECEIPTS. Vols. in library per-school | 23,364 36,106 
From student fees. ........ 24,665,373) 62,941,909}| Av’ge value all property per ax 
From productive funds..... 12'276,200| 26°165,860 school, exe. prod. funds. 668,182 964,971 
- From State.or city......... 19,805,899) 62,821,194|| Av.val. all op. per student, 
ole Federal Government 4,607,298! 12,782,944 exc. prod, funds 


(total)... 1,216 1,239 
Teale figures represent dollars. Sine i 


RANK OF THE STATES IN COLLECE EDUCATION—1920-21, 


The following table includes university and professional students, independent theol 
and teachers’ training institutions. D ecological schools 


People | College) Total People } Coll , : 
College | in the | Students] College College | in the Stadents one 
Students} State to | Residing] Stuaents Students} State to | Residing| Students 
State. Who Each | in State | Attend- State. Who Each | in State | Attend- 
Reside | College Who ing Reside | College Aves ing 
in the | Student Attend Institu- in the | Student Attend Tnstitu- 
State. | Residing] Inst’ons| tions State. | Residing Taat ons tions 
Therein./in State.Jin State. Therein. jin in State. in State. 
Alabama.... 5,299 443 3,680 4,354 ||Nevada..... ' 465 7 5 
Atizona.....| 1174 | 284 835 | 1171 ||New Hamp. .| 1,865 238 845 | 2,888 
Arkansas... . 38,094 566 1,830 2,020 ||New Jersey..| 10,744 294 1,957 4,199 
California, ..| 20,481 168 18,417 22,460 ||New Mexico. 709 509 330 "504 
~ Colorado. ..4 5,302 178 3,228 6,226 ||New York. ..] 49,282 211 40,036 55,136 
: Connecticut . 5,568 248 1,985 | . 4,738 ||No. Carolina. 7,720 332 5,875 6,902 
y Delaware.... 699 320 316 402 ||/No. Dakota.. 2,523 256 1,612 1)792 
' Dist. of Gol., 4,600 96 3,381 9,718: ||Ohio. 2.2.4. 29,617 195 23,508 | 281229 
; Florida... ... 2,588 374 | 1,528 | 1/780 |/Oklahorna. 7,709 264 91 6,356 
Georgia. ..+. 6,078 ATT 4,670 6,614 |/Oregon...... 7,020 112 5,992 | 8/015 
EGBHO is a. 2,383 182 1,102 1,304 ||Pennsylvania.| 34,491 253 27,412 36,262 
Ilnois.....: 28'887 225 | 22,683 | 34,935 ||Rhode Island| ~2'173 279 | 1/346 | 2184 
Indlana.....| 15,548 189 | 11,246 | 14/911 ||So. Carolina. 6,250 270 4,922 6,617 
Towa... ..4.. 18,867 128 14,853 17,068 |/So. Dakota. . 3,379 189 2,090 2322 
i Kansas.../.. 11,786 151 9,835 | 10,494 ||Tennessee ... 3,874 604 2,197 4,359 
Kentucky...) \ 4,857 498 3,042 3,730 ||Texas..... +»} 12,800 365 9,918 | 10,575 
eu Louisiana... 4,156 433 3,121 4,333. ||Utah..... ri 3,283 137 2,741 3,276 
‘ Maine. . wo... 2,966 259 1,917 2,391 || Vermont... . 1,724 205. 1,070 1871 
i Maryland... 3,409 427 1,892 4,319 ||Virginia..... 7,296 317 5,374 81626 : 
“J Mass . 8 073 240 | 11,924 | 24,136 ||Washington.. 8,780 155 6,936 8,588 
Michigan. Ve ; 249 12,285 17,208 || West Virginia 4,490 826 2;722 3,249 
Misteipni it 12,983 184 10,519 12,561 Wrong, + | 10,603 249 | 8,298:| 115710 
Rah Hy 3 Hy Pe 37] oming,... é Z 
on mre 2.907% : 191 Wi Ss. ia : 29): 
"Nebraska... .| 8,607 151} 7,042 | 8261 * ane Peer boa eet 
The total, 


448,267, includes 6, 901 s — 
dan, possausione: tudents from foreign Min oe and ‘1,456 Vie we from. 


goats Sle # eT ea aie : 
N UNIVER: ITIES AND_ a LLEoEs,, : 


P tiset aa Gy an a 


| TOTAL Nunes. 
{| Men. } Women. 


‘YEAR. | 1; 


38,900}|1910-1 
40, 8 1911- 


Peon toe 64,005||1923-24 0055: 457,701). 


1899-1900... 93 159 


NOTES ON THE TABLES. 


The figures above include collegiate and resident graduate students only. 
These ard all the rest of the data in relation to higher institutions and public schools on precedit 
and ene pages, unless otherwise indicated, are supplied mh the United States Bureau of Educati 
ashington, 


zh i 
_ PREPARATORY GRADUATE | PROFES’N’L | ALL OTHER 
A DEPART- COLLEGIATE DEPART- DEPART- DEPART- 
. MENTS. | DEPARTMENTS. MENTS. MENTS. MENTS. 

bs STATE. ———. -—————_—— | —___-___—_—_ ——— 

S bg Wo- ; 0- Wo- 
¥ men. | Men. | men. | Men. |men.| Men. |} men. 
i) ——_—— — 
e 

~ Alabama, 

“ Arizona... 


Arkansas... 
: California. 
; Colorado........ 


Connecticut..... Spee 
Delaware........ 


Florida. ....<... 
GEOP E18 s/o'5 60s 


Kentucky....... 
. Louisiana....... 


Maryland....... 
Massachusetts... 


New Hampshire. . plas 0) Keane 
New Jersey...... 
‘New Mexico..... 


New York....... 
North Caro eae Z 
North Aker. 


io. .....-. 
Oklahoma, . 41 
Oregon.......... 5867 et 
1 : 15,325 
Rhode Ssland. RO ieee 2,033 487 88 72 29 4 37 16] 2,384 585 — re! 
South Carolina. 8 4,647 


South Dakota... 


ee Brees 
abate 


V hy bu | Buildings | 
Library. |Mach., Fark: Grounds. ‘i (Inel. Dorm.) . 


; moder. Dollars. Dollars. |} Dollars. Dollars. — 
ontinental US B:.:: 33098 478 175,323,131 | 168,257, 572, 713,348,357 137,417,736 
211,733 3 ; 1,357,918 4,998, 570 1,704,750. 

000 | 1,187,844 
857000 3} ‘416, 258 
32, 628, 466 
8°240.7 


” ‘ 4 > = , . 
359,652 2,095,008 ‘ 12/188, 288 3,169,650 823, 
2 1,577,181 276,000 4,640,616 
499 "ee 61,362,981 
4,080, 
14:233;765 
rs 6,699. 708 
Bote. Good 
7,874,728 
ae ee * @15,928 7,166,585 
aryland 4, 11,152,761 | 22'998'6 
fassachusetts. . Bays eee 3,762,335 | 10,038, 609 > 12,452; 212 "856,866 | 13,056,035 | 128,015, 424, 
ATES os 3,5%8 924,060 7,806,061 5,952,363 | 18,062,288 1,378,501 6,666,419. 
821,758 | _ 6,474,190 5,183,095 | 19,911,252 13, 116,42 
166,025 1,868,923 6231855 | 6,439,773 2,536,562 
930,358 51246, 541. 3,788,843 | 18,922,227 "221,46 
111,610 765,771 439)306 4,458,505 1,933,107 
324271 ‘ 5,396,578 
i 39,900 2,722,700 8, 930000 
New Hampshire... .... 242/000 é ha, 
‘New eee cae 1,014,575 801,681 1;802;386 9,394,186 ; 28, 685,750 
New Mexico... 62,303 543,952 238,000 852,782 - 142/500 954,386 


9,012,337 } 113 468,000 
5,709,338 9,735,884 
99,157 3,697,996 

if rs 801 33,768,635 
7,800 6,397,618 

r ey C66 4,197,828 
8:968,830 60,866,726. 
579,139 , 


3,561}373 | 3,048,518 
807,090 | 3,745,428 


2,786,431 12,888,059 
5,051,444 39; eae 508 
85,0 619 


3,875,441 | 17,082,105 31,915,112 | 92,814,781 
443,164 2,894,901 | 3,550,175 14,852,664 
130,810 1,263,985 369,056 3,001,367 

ba +708, i 


125) 2,541,782 
143,410 841,418 654,719 3,555,073 


375,491 8,982,338 
444, 


aS 00 : 9.381 
mow | dager 4,028,493 | 12/239/409 
op ee RES ene 27074229 816 0,704,234 466,99 9/931)492 


Virgini 0;726 
Wyisoonaien 2'110,858 | 9138/9038 
220,000 1,525,925 


21,500 171,000 56,000 220,500 


RECEIPTS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 
- (including Publicly controlled institutions; school year 1923-24; data by U. S. Bureau of Education.) 


F Total Tot., Excl. f Total Tot., Exel. Total Tot., Exel. 
i SrTarTr. Receipts. |Ad. to End. STATE. Recelpts. |Ad. to End: STATE. Receipts. |Ad. to End. 
ae Doluars. Dollars. Dollars polars. Doliars. Dollars. 
2,972,817] 2,822,817 fe 899, Too 24,441,401)/S, 4,560,862} 4,358,922 
1,005,802} 1,005,802 13,517,407| 18,325,861||S 2/442'620| 2/416,602 
2,316,734] _ 1,814,809 11,662,755) 11,537,558 5,071,181] 4,672,505 
21,338,439] 19,163,981 2,718,925} 2,654,925 13,274,089] 12,170,427 
842,842! 3,268, 9,213,829] 8,063,867 »721,46 1,718,808 
11,293,861} 7,535,931 1,827,768] 1,745,768 1,991,402} 1,378,881 
Whyé 463,757||Neb...... 454,405] 4,329,801 »415,687| 7,555,645 
2,562,994) 2,450,149)|Nev...... ,110 ,110 3,971,817] 3,855,798 
717,920 ,700,470] N. 2,569.686] 2,445,551 2,754,18' 2,634,550 
:749,703| 6,001,387) N. 5,720, 16 4,590,225 10,352,058} 9,720,868 
1,353,267} _1,316,633]|N. 629,7' 629,76 801,032 801,032 
27,682,048} 22,555,668]|N. Y.....| 43,465.826] 37,552,690 —— | ——- 
,996,605| 8,978,785] |N. C..... 78,505) 8,469,461 one "tl 
13,577,337] 13,269,956|'|N. D.....] 2,326,580] 2,321,580 U.S. .1387,694,609 340,985, 026 
1394, 6,006, Ohio ,587| 18,913,305 |__| ————-——_. 
4,694,214) 3,855,768] Okla. 4,245,497| 4,112,543)|Alaska... 95,786] _ 95,786 
4,860,586| 4,537,938] Ore -| 4,297,057] _3,961,308]|Hawaii.., 375,641 375,641 
12,299,583] 1, 726, 439||Pa. ABs rep 9975) 23,212,887||Porto Rico} 301, 5900 301;900 


8,807,954|  7/217,068! R. 


The total receipts, by source, were: 

Students’ tuition and other educational pales 
$81,168,998; students’ room rent, $8,934,749; 
students’ board and other non-educational "services, 
$28,028,858; productive funds, $40,199,951 

: The State or city appropriations or increase 
ot" Plant are $18,828,593. 


7,898] 2,197,415 


appropriations for current expenses are $73,504,164. 
ores States Government appropriations, $13.- 


Private gifts for increase of plant, $22,632 735; 
Date gifts Ho eee «8,700,588: private 
gi or current expenses, + Tece 

The State or city trom all ote sources 41,664,955. | ips 


only 
ae 


E i : tate universities and colleges 
ear d June 30, 1925 totaled $154,- 
ee: divided as follows—Salaries and wages, 

$79,011,421; materials, supplies, and other. ex- 

Denses, $36,208,800; equipment, $6,277,863; lands, 


_ Salaries, 


di Institution. — Wages. 


Materials, 
Supp., Ete. 


= 
ements, $21,733 
2 Is, $8 trust funds, $2,697 
‘The outlay of the larger 
te t $1,000,000 or more in the year, is s 
‘below: WA : i ; 


‘ 


Iniscellaneous, 9) 


Bquip- Lands, Total, Exel. 
ment. |Bldgs., Etc. Trust Funds| 


$674,932 
654,882 


760,205 


$221,461 
34 


$202,137 | $1,120,761 


$22,231 
36,3 1,253,202 


486,310 04,220 77,9 3,7 »492,2 
ers! 3,887,389 | 1,708,295 | 246,110 954,267 6,796,061 
ssissippi Agric. & Mech. Coll...... 758,698 14,938 4,0 1,83 

University of Missouri............... 2,003,389 | 1,106,130 | 206,336 305.578 
University of Nebraska............-. 1,480,127 | 1,126,290) | 163,385 237.873 
University of New Hampshire..... .. 529,139 847,154 38,857 93,667 
Rutgers University (N. J.)........... 700,445 488,17. ,909 614,370 
Cormmauatiniversitiy (N.Y )iids ricco eee) piesa: BL kuahae ees Reese SANE chece ede eeeaD 
University of North Carolina......... 783,355 279,199 28,302 726,140 
North Carolina College for Women... 533,241 306,576 18,015 803,806 
North Carolina Coll. of Agric. & Eng. 978,280 693,234 37,884 788,710 
Ohio State University............... 2,777,073 948,980 246,771 | 1,665,136 
Miami University (Ohio)............ 69,665 228,903 | 189,347 315,852 
University of Oklahoma............. 785,013 161,760 | 108,971 179,783 
Oklahoma Agric. & Mech. Coll....... 883,299 295,867 5,15 26,913 
Oregon State Agricultural College. .:.| 1,361,296 3,859 60,621 91,052 
University of Oregon................ 53,1 218,425 44,440 120,957 
Pennsylvania State College.......... 1,922,567 626,526 68,647 107,446 
University of Tennessee............. 39,996 305,350 119,736 312,588 
University of Texas... .....0.55.... 1,412,268 257,800 8,363 565,049 fs 
Agric. & Mech. College of Texas..... 1,879,374 | 1,361,251 157,680 300,592 Pe 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute........ 50,450 99,898 3,86 5,696 9,050 
University of Virginia............... 683,660 344,135 LEiB22 iss eee 12,106 
State College of Washington......... 945,811 374,499 72,896 117,558 
University of Washington........ 1,202,476 358,923 172,355 295,065 

est Virginia University. ..... Eacioe 24,428 296,087 15,000 322,632 
University of Wisconsin............. 3,649.231 | 2,039,919 310,397 526,038 
University of Wyoming.............. 486.404 183,892 14,207 352,053 


7 


COLORS OF ACADEMIC DOCTORS’ HOODS. 


At college commencements and on formal academic 
functions the cap-and-gowned professors and docto 
present a colorful pageant with their varied academic 
hoods. These, hanging from the shoulders with the 
point reaching about to the knees, are of black silk 
and the doctors’ hoods have each an edging of 
velvet from two to five inches wide according to the 
degree, the color of which indicates the faculty thus: 


Arts and letters White 
Theology Scarlet 
Law Purple 
Philosophy Blue 
Science Golden yellow 
Fine arts rown 
Medicine Green 
Music Pink 
Commerce Drab 
Physical education Sage green 
Public health Salmon pink 
Engineering Orange 
Pharmacy Olive green 
Dentistry Lilac 
Veterinary science Gray 
Forestry Russet 
Library science Lemon 
Pedagogy Light blue 
Oratory Silver gray 
Humanics Crimson 
Agriculture Maize 
Economics ' . Copper 


. These hoods are lined with the color, or colors, of 


the institution granting the degree. Where th re are 
two colors a chevron or band of the second is used. 
(A list of the colors of the colleges and universities 
of the United States was 


doctor of laws, one lined with orange having a 
chevron of black and edged with purple; a Yale 
doctor of science, one lined with blue and edged with 
golden yellow, and a Harvard doctor of 
lined with crimson and edged with white. 

Academic custom in this matter had become some- 
what confused; so in 1894 a commission representa- 
tive of the leading colleges met and prepared a code 


which has been adopted by over seven hundred — 


institutions in the United States and Canada. Trinity 


College (now Duke University), St. John’s College, — , 


and the University of the South only cling to their 
individual codes. 

Under its regulations the bachelor wears a gown 
of black worsted stuff with open or closed front and 
long, pointed sleeves, the Oxford style of gown being 
most popular in American colleges. The gown of 


the master is made with open front and preferably _ 


of silk. It has-long, closed sleeves with squared 
ends falling well below the knees and a slit for the 
arms near the elbow. _The gown worn by the doctor 
is also of silk and with the open front, but has full, 
bell-shaped sleeves. The front is faced with velvet 
and on each sleeve are three bars of velvet, black or 
the color of the hood trimming. 

The Oxford or mortarboard cap, worn for each 
degree, is of black cloth with black tassel, except 


that the doctor’s cap may be of velvet with tassel of — 
gold in whole or in part. Unless local custom decrees te 


otherwise, tassels are worn over the left temple, , 

The custom of wearing academic gowns, caps and 
hoods dates back to about the twelfth century. 
In France, where the degree system probably had its 
inception, the wearing of cap and gown marked the 
formal admission of the licentiate to the body of 
masters. 
and nuns became fixed, and since the scholars 
were usually clerics, their robes differed little from 
those worn by other chureh orders. Gradually 


special forms were set aside for the university bodies, _ 


and in modified style are the costumes worn today. 


institutions which 


‘ » 
letters one 
al 


During this. period the dress of friars 


i 
“y 


Vitel 


ms 


Cont’tlU.8.| 155,206 


North Dakota. . 
Ohio... . 
Oklahoma. 


Rhode Island. 

South Carolina 
South eee. 

Tennessee . 


655'| 7/588 West Virginis.. 
-  Kentucky...... est Virginia.. 
_ A : 3,465 Wisconsin 
‘G cee 5 5 ||Wyoming...... 
OUTLYING 
POSSESSIONS: 


i 
Philip ine Isl. . 
Porto 
Virgin Islands. . 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, TEACHERS, EXPENDITURES. 
(By U. 8. Bureau of Education. Private schools not included.) 


et a ee, 
Wi { Pupils. Teachers. ‘ = \ 
School Population, |_—_____.____. 


aanEnEEISEEEEEEEIEEREEEEEEeneeeeeeemeee - Ny Total ¢ 
Year. 5 to 18 Number ;Aver. Daily Sal’ies Supts} Expendi- 
Years. j Enrolled. | Att’dance.| Male. | Female. | Total. |& Teachers. tures. 

ae 1871 Reseed his 12,305,600) 7,561,582) 4,545,317] 90,293] 129,932] 220,225) $42,580,853) $69, ae 612 

FS80.60 5.5. 15,065,767| 9,867,505] 6, 1447143] 122°795 163,798} 286,593] 55,942,972 78; 4}687 
—, 1890......... 18,543,201] 12;722/581 8,153,635 125, 525| 238,397| 363,922 91,836,484| 140, 508, 715 
Bt 5 ROOTS as ob os 21,404,322] 15,503,110) 10,632,772) 126,588] 296,474] 423,062] 137,687,746] 214,964,618 
Be 688 10, 714, 613| 126,491] 305,292] 431;783 143/286,204) 227,465,664 


eb 1064,164| 120,883] 320,936 441/819] 151,443,681 238'262/299 
1,053,158] 116,720] 333,144 449,864| 157,635,732] 252/804,081 
113181286 113,744] 341,498] 455,242] 167,824,753] 273/216,227 


925,67. , ¢ 3 
12,154,172} 104,495) 390,968] 495,463] 219,730,123] 371,344,410 
24,239,820) 17,506,175; 12,684,837| 108,300) 398,153] 506,453 237,013,913} 401° 397,747 


24,360,888} 17,813,852) 12,827,307] 110,481| 412.729] 523,210] 253,915,470] 426,250,434 
18,035,118 12,871,980 110,328] 423/278] 533,606] 266.678,471 446,726,929 


13,302,303) 114,559] 432,730) 547,289) 284,945,162 482,886,793 
13,613,656} 113, 452,270! 565,483] 304,431,681) 521,546,375 
14,216,459] 114, 465,396] 580,058] 323,610,915) 555,077,146 

964,886] 118,435) 485,566 4,001} 344,668,690) 605,460,785 
15,358,927] 123,038) 499,333] 622,371] 364,789,265] 640, Eee 1058 
15,548,914) 105,194) 545,515] 650,709] 436,477,090] 763,678,089 
16,150,035} 96,9871 582,287 Deo oee 596,174,676] 1,036. tS 209 

32,213] 118,085] 604,891] 722,976) 860;952,72411, 580,671,2 


19,182/451{ 127,605! 630/816 758,421). 949,877,465 1,814, 743/938 


SCHOOL CENTAGE. URBAN AND RURAL, 1920. 
NATIVE YWHITE. 


FOREIGN-BORN 
Pa’; ALL CLASSES. NATIVE For. OR MIXED WHITE. NEGRO. 
3s AGB PHRIOD. PARENTAGE. PARENTAGE, 


No. At- | Per | No. At- } Per | No. At-]| Per |No.At-] Per | No. At~} Per 
tending. | Cent. | tending. | Cent. | tending.! Cent. |tending} Cent. tending .| Cent. 


_ 6 to 20 years, incl. |21,373,976| 64.3 |13,418,814| 66 5,342,552] 65. 
Wy Male .|10,663,547| 64.1 


19 8 |517,162) 44.2 |2,080,269| 53.5 

i 547 6,716,784) 66.6 |2,679,286) 66.0 |264,332] 45.8 | 969:066| 52.4 

10,710,429) 64.5 | 6,702,030) 67.3 |2,663,266] 65.7 |252,830| 42.7 11,061,203! 54.5 

922,125) 41.0 | 1,177,580] 40.9 | 578,829) 47.1 5530} 38.9 | 142, 27.7 

- 13,869,010) 90.6 | 8,584,679] 92.2 13,596,717] 94.1 1318040] 84.1 |1,331'043| 76.5 
firs 3,124,129] 79.9 | 1,982,664] 83:9 8,123) 77.9 |106,622| 66.7 , 68.7 
$F 1,644,061) 42.9 | 1,111,569] 48.7 | 308,727] 34.5 | 48,180] 23.5 17 39.2 
f 14,651] 14.8 562,322] 17.5 | 150,156] 11.9 | 26,7901 7 -0 f 10.8 
i Sl 1,019,943} 49.0> 513,254) 48.9 | 444,165] 50.3 |.13,884! 45.3 47,108}. 40.9 
rc 6,369,136) 94.4 | 3,201,105) 94.9 12,546,876} 94.9 |242,759] 88.1 | 371,303] 90.7 
2,458,904; 39.3 | 1,372,625) 44.1 7,986) 37.3 5,943} 25.0 | 146,340) 33.1 
RURAL POPULATION K : 

5 and 6 years..... 902,182) 34.7 664,326] 36.4 | 134,664! 39.0 3,646] 25.3. 95,879} 23.9. 

7 to 13 years...... 7,499,874] 87.6 | 5,383,574| 90.6 1,049,841) 92 2 | 75,281! 73.4 | 959,740) 72.2 

14 to 20 years..... 3,123,937! 44.6 2, 283,930 48.10 379. 020 39.7 35, 649 22: : 409, a 37. 3. 


S “Per cent.” 
non-attending. 


Teachers. 
Women. 
279,372 


Oe ee er aS. 


Enrollment. | 


Boys. Girls. Attend. | ment. 


5,617,149 
2,581 
94] | 


ee 


North Carolina, 
a orth Dakota 


Oregon.... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. ... 
South Dakota..... 


"545 


5,617,017! 9,295,942 
63,998] 92,515 
9,97 28,28 


782,634 


105,146 
2,369 
19,112 
948 


9,452 


i Other day school data—Superintendents, 2,842; 
; Supervisors and principals, 19,197; aggregate days of 
' | attendance, 1,688,945,230. 
Kindergartens ‘included in above) average daily 
attendance, 282,226. 


Sites and jEquip(Fur., All Property , Per 
Buildings. | App. Etc.) Used. Pup 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dols 


Cont. \ 
U.s- 2,783,980,933]279,288, 113 3,744,780,714 154 


STATE. 


29,118,387] 3,479,914 
21,322,635) 2,919,722 
208:160,047| 26,524,533 
38,656,938 is: }443,883 
29,176,541| 2,573,543} 24,750, ,084| 93 
25,038,391| 4,235,214] 29, 273,605) 39 
17:116,672| 2'567,020| _ 19.683, 1692], 168 
39,546,075] 20,412,791| 259,958,866] 198 
103,398,556| 6,700,740] 110, 1094,296] 177 
97/383,457| 5,876,649 103,260,106] 194 
72,348,4 170 
EE: Rc ilintal ccatcieifecarate tal canals nia tats 36,110,583] . 64 
La....} 29,329,512} 3,452,114] 32,781,626) 84 
| 23'473'844| 2/440/621| 25,023/465| 176 
pnd cides ges iocepe Rift Ae eat ete 28,264,507) 110 
134,331,588] 10,692,263] 145,023,851; 197 


i 
1,734,590 14°318'980 193 
| 11,528, 271! 170,547,849| 25 


m i ‘ it ‘ ‘ aeig i 


Elementary schools einer in above) average 
ay fer mn gory 5,259,1 
eipts of city yaa. ‘system in year named; 
$1, 268, 882,282; expenditures, $1,001,034,448. 


VALUE OF PUBLIC PROPERTY USED FOR SCHOOL ‘PURPOSES, 1923-1924. 
Sites and )Equip(Fur.| AU) Property ok Dg 


STATE. Buildings. _ App. Etc.) -Used. 
Dollars. Dolla Dollars. | Dols 
N. M. 8,015,692) 1, 058, 987 9,074,679] 103 
N.Y. 431,005,799) 28,808,280] 459;814,079| 238 
INGO Stale tai tesare al ieee c alstesk 59,768,00 75 
ES PPS -icae is Se gl eigen ee aN 37,111,668) 212° 
155,185,200} 15,898,052] 171,083,252) 143 
60,432,481] 11,995,612} 72°428093| 11 
31,036,834] 4,037,468] 35,074,302] 20 
301,114,270] 30,070,974] 331,185,244| 184 
16,950,144] 1,684,275] 18,634,419] 176 
\« 26,197,122) 2,271,710 28,468,832} 61 
i 27,662,669] 3,376,641 31,039,310] 191 
Tenn 29,827,202] 2,971,740] 32,798,942) 50 
Tex 98,717,228] 15,606,602} 114,323/830| 96 
Utah 18,982,546] 2,532'671| 21,515,217] 165 
AVG Teal ta MS ake hata sue eat a9 8,620,947} 134 
Virg’a. 40,888,192} 3,795,547} 44,683,739] 80 
Wash. . 542491462 7,151,411] 61,400,873) 194 
W. Va 43,454,488] 4,884,259} 48,348,747] 121 
Wis... 95,833,635] 12,981,625] 108,815:260| 203 
Wyo 8,525,750, 1,645,747|  10,171,497| 197 
POSSES 
Alaska 600,000 75,000 675,000} 170 
Amer 
Samoa, 61,000 j eaaoe 70,000} 469 
VAR, Pica Pa Bae ray tafe 550,000} 137 
110,000 118,000; 44 
4,833,439 5,386,752| 14 
8,000,000) 38 


125,250' 40 


Be 


ae RE caPrs. 
tr 


‘Oa Non- Total. General 


Revenue, Control. “tion. 


Dollars. Dollars. Doliars. ‘Dollars. 
ANG BE foe 11,759,514 547,47. 
44 8,545,339 


Sane eos 87862625 
Hr CR IOS 1495, 105,213,098} © 5| 49,001,043 
D iia e§ «st |<leb shea one 19,609,415] 368,067 10,495,222! 5,878,513 


peistsite 2,291,376] 21,695,491 13,805,493] 4, 407 Bd ? 9 : 
A ey tea 102,911 4 68 98,103 2,289 2 08 
) Hal leas Siar? ae } 94,782 868, 762| ~ 20 
id Wan SOeT at oie 57 7,332,516 2,370,781 . 1,547,405) 9,768,506 
Sicis Baacsa 1,285,965 14,198,023 538,135 9:706,324| 1 1553, "710| 1,707,533 13,505,702 
1,733,496] _ 10,546,041] 359,297] 5,617, 356] 2,387,881) 1,191,733 9,556,2 
‘| 17/229/380] 108; pe 995| 3,379,897] 55 19,696,126] 20/440,756| 103, AY 385 
Sane aNd lt ae 38,816,638] 1,227,834 i 22'388/745|. 13,275,958| 63,358,907 
ES eels: aster 73,507,897|.- 2.» 4. 52, 12,669,355} 9,093,014) 49, Bie 571 


bdiadese piv AGO Hie er ee 36,677,786] | 500,000 19, ;007;136| 8,750,226] 6,062,015}. 84,319,377 


penta v odes’ 4,295,241) 17,734,457)  670,121| 10,119,562| 1,778,205 5f 581,301 14,149, a0 
3,603,352| 18,547, Aap * 2,527,9 Be 232, 619 16, eee 578 
483,808 9,062,065 6,776 
LIlILI]  3,863'839] 17,673/246 68, 2,539,198 12 719; 38 i} 
SABE bra oe ae ee 56, 150, 508| 1,817,336| 39,045,828 10:9 910, 136} 5,559,411 57,382,711 


7) a Sora 14,213,851] 79, 5367, 684] 938,550} 32,564,912] 18,356,819] 20,879,599] 72,739,880 
14,153, oe 57,413,010} 1,446,211 11,225,120 ,224, 52,210,972 
10,532,906] 317,172} 6,692,4. 9,390,413 

45, 31,062 (a) 30. 40,986,065 

2;578,682| 14,263,791] 687,589] 7; 680, 105} 3,149,346] 2/459, 583 13, 976, 623 


Nebraska......... 2,899,094; 29,780,500} 186,062 16, 314,648] 2,131,655) 4,239,098 30,687,770 

BNGVAOS:”. 5hosoir.«- "324,104 2,103,937 66,421| 1)111,17 346,040 149, 1,673,249 

New Hampshire. . . 272,014 5,092,795| 342,817 9,1 1,161,927 299.356 4,883,243 

- ew Jersey. .....% 15,927,198] 71,650,206] 1, cae 451 88239) 443| 12'670,194| 14,339,340 63, 1986, 428 
New Mexico...... 500,000 5,182;370 6,913} 3,152,622 986,970 816,169 5, 162, 674 : 


agers Sa’ 6's 40,441, 213,733,650! 5,494,138] 123,221,168) 25,218,297} 29,488,238] 183, ane BA ‘ 
North Carolina....} 7,121,311 1,283,861] 13,012,704 : 1999,460 9,783,158 22, 
Ae. Dakota..... 1,174,376 519,845 4,376,402| 1,588,789 15, 430; O77 
D1 SRE beans 43,528,398 3,616,074) 54, 0} 26,567,680) 31,710,810 116, 568,994 
Oklahoma ae 7] °571217935] 34/211'218] 1,338,579] 17/158,824| 8,198,164! 3,783,790] © 30,479,357 


TCL OD, Area: ie « 2,327,522| 16,889,927] | 291,373] 8,596,941! 3,166,793] 1,574,876] —_ 13,629,983 


Pennsylvania. . 30,936,606] 134,080,513] 6,275,499} 67,911,075| 18,380,285 Ly "901,216| 109,468,075 ‘ 
Rhode Island..... 64,649 7,968,447 190,933| 4,588,698] 1,322,955] 1,033,128 7,135,714 , 
South Carolina, | |: 864,880 9'597.968|. 276,096} 6,402,408| 1,214°964| 1,674/051 9,567,519 


* South Dakota..... 2 428,648] 17,769,558| 545,215| 8,256,164| 3,052,849] 3,697,874] © 15, 552, 102 


1,814,175] 15, ea0; 299 age 928] 9,643,998] © 1,724,452) 3, oeo Rad 15,155, 845 

11,507,336 0, 28,806,860] 12:240;000} 7,526,869] 52,452,075 

61,009 3 2,035,466 2 330" 579 9,059, 777 

arin ote tanisil ate eres ee cce 2,679, 1,159,204 64,990 4,125,358 
He Pe Hs Pen eer 21/855, be 486,852| 11,281,087| 3,694,818] 5, 749,849| 21212606 . 


845, 31,523,312|° ~ 823,088 = 16,376,155} 6,466,982] 5.967,099} 29,633,324 
609,858] 19,676,504) 883,967 - 3,043,786] 2,488;752| 18,616,312 
13,322,977| 49,540,447] 1,217,012 24 573,0 7,362,292| 6,994,358] 40,146,691 
é 1,290,864 5,564,113] °260,548| 2,804,369 983,666 Toisiess ‘5,067,272 
United States . 298,688,561] 1,753,495,820]51,327,386|907,747,309)307,839,329|305,940,965| 1,580,671,296 
Aa Apa 


WML on hd. 1 ss pA AGA a & 3,470,874), 56,800] 2,443,889] 260,000 SHLOUO) SS oe les « 
Pniippine Falahes, MS es Wee We BOO OUT > asi A ae MRE Sec ake S hitene ew 18,221 3,324,689 
Porto Rico (1920).. 1,200 3,172,113 223,943| 3,506,066 475,464 403,611 4 609, 084 


YEARLY COST OF EDUCATING A PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL IN CITIES, 1924, 
Total | Total Total 
Crtres oF 100,000 Current Cites oF 100,000 ; Current Citims oF 100,000 Current 
POPULATION AND Expenses POPULATION AND ___ ||Expenses POPULATION AND Expenses 
Moers. in Day Morn. in Day MORE. in Day 
Schools. ‘Schools. Schools. 
Akron, Ohio. $84.71 |Houston, Tex. ... $73.13 |Portland, sey pes $83.34 
7 Albany, N. Y 103.66 |Indianapolis, Ind 104.49 Providence, 3. a §2.36 
4 Atlanta, Ga.. 49.74 |Jersey City, N. J. 86.48 |Reading, Pa. 78.87 
j Baltimore, Md... .| 78.77 |Kansas City, Kan. 81.02 |Richmond, Va. 67 .42 
py, Birmingham, Ala....... 51.58 |Kansas City, Mo.......|] 101.42 |Rochester, N. ¥ | 132). 52 
Ab Boston, Mass.......... 105.19 |Los Angeles, Cal........ 108.39 |St. Louis, Mo........., 89.02 
Bridgeport, Conn.......| 77.42 |Louisville, Ky..:....... 68.02 |St. Paul, SNS co 88.87 
: Buttaloy Nii Yo.... wh ues 33,32 |Memphis, Tenn........ 58.88 |Salt Lake City, pees, 75.58 
Cambridge, Mass....... 94.15 |Milwaukee, Wis........ 100.23 |San Antonio, Tex. ah Oo Be 
* Camden, N. J.....5.... 94.79 |Minneapolis, Minn......|| 95.54 |San Francisco, Cal...... £3.55 
¢ CO}T (7-0 2 | a es ©7.09 |Nashville, Tenn........ 35.74. |Seattle, Wash..........| 94.77 
‘2 Cincinnat), Ohio........] 109°20 |Newark, N.J.......... 102.42 |Spokane, Wash......... 95.99 
4 Cleveland, Ohio........ 99.59 |New Bedford, Mass..... 84.56 |Springfield, Mass...... +} 123.76 
q Columbus, Ohio... ....: 84.90 |New Haven, Conn...... 72.93 |Syracuse, N. Y......... 88.52 
Dallas, Tex 73.08 |New Orleans, 2 Ey: eee ay sees 81.05: |Toledo, Ohio.,...... s«-| 102.28 
B Dayton, Fetes 89.57 |New York, N. Y. «|| 109.94 |Washington, D. C......} 99.86 
Denver, Col. 99.69 | Norfolk, Va.. 68.60 | Wilmington, Del 85.56 | 


ape 


110.85 |Omaha, Neb. 
Detroit, Mich. . 100.26 |Paterson, N. J 
Grand Rapids, Mie ..| 114.46. ree ira te 
Hartford, Conn........- 115.83 de 


ae eis Rae are 


Des Moines, Worcester, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y 


SORT 


; TATION, 10 [Native Waits Por)  FORRTGH EGER 7 pote ey 
Pasar “YEARS OF AGE | ULATION, 10 YEARS} WuIrTEs, 10 YEARS NEGRoxs, 10 Yea 
TATH. AND OVER. OF AGE AND OveR.| OF AGE AND OVER. | OF AG® AND cae 


Total. _{Iliterates. Total. Illiterates.| Total. |Illiterates. 
WCE aaa 17,393 
Arizona. . eae : 152) : 
es 39,13 152,8 053 
California. 
- Colorado. 


eye ae ae 
HOF 
B29 
g 
vs) 
be 


= ASANSAS. oi die sere’ cis 
Kentucky... And 
Louisiana... 222122! 
M ACaae 


eer A 


New Hampshire... 
‘New Jersey....... 
New Mexico...... 
New York 

\) North Carolina. . 
te] Dakota. . 


‘ennessee 
ERAS cfs dale iets 
Uiphig. iei--isilews 2. 
Vermont 
Virginia sissies ie» 
A ere Awe Acree f 
West Virginia..... 
Wisconsin........ te 
Wyoming....... on 
1,242,572 13,497,886| 1,763,740! 8,053,225| 1,842,161 
PERCENTACE ANALYSIS OF ILLITERATES BY STATES. 
Pct. ILLITERATES IN Pop., Pcr, ILLITERATES IN POP., 
10 YRs. AND OvER, 1920. |PER CENT. 0 YRS. AND OvER, 1920. |PuR CENT. 
—_— | ILLIT’ R'E ILLIT’R’ TES 
NATIVE IN PoPuLA- IN POPULA- 
TION 10 To 5 TION 10 TO 
Lee porpetorgpe rey (SAO) 15 YEARS — 
.| eign-| Ne- | oF AGE. 
gro 
ents.| ents. 4 \ f Ss. 1910./1920. 
Cait twon i 6.4) 1.7 -9{ 31.3 -2| 7.6 4 -6]° 1.1) 15.4] 6.7 5 3 
2 1.3] 4.6 -5| 4.6 -3/ 11.5 5.1 rh -41: 15.3) 6.1 6 3 
9. 4.6] 2.0) ,3] 21.8] 7.9) 5.2 .6/ 11.9} 8.2] 27.1] 4.3) 11.3] 5.9 
3. A -5 .5] 4.7 Hi -6 5.1 6 -o| 14.2] 2.9 4 -2 
3. aes 6 4] 6.2 9 8 -1} 8.2] 1.9) 6.8] 24.5) 10.1) 4.2 
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_. The University of Pavia, Italy, was founded by: 
Lothaire, grandson of Charlemagne, in 825 and 
celebrated its eleventh centenary on May 5, 1925. 
Its renaissance began in 1361 under Galeazzo II. 
The University of Oxford is said to have been 
founded by King Alfred in $72. | i 
The first coliege of the University of Cambridge 
was founded by Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. 4 
The University of Paris was founded by King 


Philip IT. about 1200. 


The first university in the German Empire was 
at Prague, Bohemia, 1348. \ 

The University of Moscow was founded in.1755 
by the Empress Elizabeth, and the University of 
St. Petersburg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. 

The oldest pane university is that of Salamanca, 
founded in 1240. 

The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
founded in 1479. 

Other old Italian universities are Bologna, founded 
1200; Padua, 1222; Naples, 1224; Genoa, 1243; 
Perugia, 1276; Macerata, 1290. There were nine 


BEGINNINGS OF FAMOUS FOREICN UNIVERSITIES. 


4,002 
28,292 1,728 


more founded between 1300 and. 1550. Ttaly was 
the greatest resort of students for the higher educa- 
tion in the middle ages. i ; 

The University of Leyden, in the Nee was 
founded by Prince William (the Silent) of O: ‘ange in 
1575 as a reward for the heroic defense of the city 
against the Spaniards. Grotius, “father of inter- 
national law,’’ is one of its famous scholars. __ 

Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1591. . Se 

The University of Edinburgh was founded in 
1582 by a charter granted by King James VI. of 
Scotland. i Aiea $ 

The University of Jagielle, of Cracow, Poland, 
where, Copernicus received his education, was 
founded in 1364 by the Polish King Kazimiers the 
fersstvend endowed by a later Polish King, Jagielle, 
in c 

Note—The dates of founding of the higher in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada will 
be found in the tables of American colleges and 
universities. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(By the Secretary, 


_ The National Education Association of the United 
. States is a voluntary organization of teachers whose 
purpose, as expressed in its charter, is to elevate 
the character of the teaching profession, advance 
the interests of the profession and promote the 
cause of education in the United States. It was 
organized in 1857 at Philadelphia, Pa. aud is 
now the largest teachers’ organization in the world, 
having an active membership of 160,000. Head- 
quarters are maintained at No. 1201 Sixteenth St., 
.N. W., Washington, D. C. The business and pro- 
fessional work of the association are transacted 
through a representative assembly composed of 
delegates from affiliated State and local associations, 
-an Executive Committee, a Board of Trustees com- 
posed of all past Presidents and. one representative 
from each State and Territory, a Board of Directors, 
Seventeen departments, over twenty Standing and 
special committees and a staff at headquarters. 

The most important yearly event of the association 
is the annual meeting, held the first. week in July 
which serves as a clearing house for educational 
ideas and reviews the progress of the year in educa- 
tion. In connection with this meeti the depart- 

-mnents of the association and a number of allied 
organizations hold sessions for the discussion of the 
various phases of education. The Department of 
Superintendence holds an annual meeting the last 
week in February, at which time fourteen allied 
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organizations also meet. The most outstanding 
achievement of the past two years is the unification 
of the educational forces of the country into. one 
great professional organization and the interpre- 
tation of the schools to the public through the 
observance of American Education Week. The 
monthly journal, which is sent to all members of 
the association, gives special consideration to new 
movements in education and to matters of national 
and international concern. The association also 
Publishes an annual volume of proceedings ‘and 
numerous reports and bulletins. 

The association is carrying on an active legislative 
campaign for the passage of the Education Bill, 
which provides for a Department: of 


information on the financing of public education, 


tenure, retire- 
It. regu- 
collects the latest studies from all bureaus of 
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1883 John Gilmary Shea, historian of the Gatholte 


vate ‘ToHlowitic. ts 
‘who have received the Laetare Med: 


Church in America. 
1884—Patriek J. Keeley, architect. 
1885—HBlizabeth Allen Starr, author. — 
1886—Gen. John Newton, military engineer. 
1887—Edward Preuss, selected as medalist, but in 
. fulfilment of a vow declined to received the honor. 
1888—Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. 
1889—Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 
1890—William J. Mier organizer of the first 
American Catholic Co: 
1891—-Daniel Dougherty, paver: orator. 
1892—Henry F. Brownson, author. 
1893—Patrick Donahue, founder of the Boston Pilot. 


-1894—Augustin Daly, theatrical manager. 


1895—Mrs. James Sadilier, writer of fiction. 

1896—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, leader of the 
Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 

1897—Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. CO. surgeon. 

ctu y pees EB. Howard, Indiana jurist. 

1899—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor of the 

Catholic University. 

1900—John A. Greighton. philanthropist and founder 

of Creighton University. 

1901—Wuliam Bourke Cacktan. lawyer orator. 


°1902—-Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeo. 


1903—Charles J. Bonaparte, lee con and Attorney 
General under President Roosevelt. 


' 1904—Richard C. Kerens, philanthropist and former 


Ambassador to Austria, 


The John Fritz Medal Board of Award—Socleties 
represented: American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Office, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 


The first award of the medal was made to John | 


Fritz at a dinner given to him -on his elghtieth 
birthday, Aug. 21, 1902. The other awards have 
been as follows: 

1905, to Lord Kelvin, for work in cable telegraphy. 

1906, to George Westinghouse, for invention and 
development of airbrake. 

1907, to Alexander Graham Bell, for invention 
and introduction of telephone. 

908, to Thomas Alva Edison, for invention 
‘duplex and quadruplex telegraph, phonograph, 
development of a commercially practical incan- 
descent lamp, the development of a complete system 
of electric lighting, including dynamos, regulating 

devices, underground system protective devices 
and meters. 

1909, to Charles T. Porter, for advancing knowl- 
edge of steam engineering ‘and improvements in 
engine construction. 

1910, to Alfred Noble, for notable achievements 
as a civil engineer. 

1911, to Sir William H. White, for notable achieve- 
ments in naval ere oe Nae 

1912, to Robert Hunt, for contributions to 
mart ees development of y Geeante steel process, : 

, DO award. 
1914, to Prof. John E. Sweet, for achievements 


FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, CHICACO. 


Field Museum of Natural History, established in 
1893, at the close of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, removed on June 1, 1920, to its new build- 

in Grant Park. 

ihe founding of a scientific institution of this 
character in Chicago was made possible by a gift 
of $1,000,000 by Sas ee Lhe sack oe 
museum bears, and who on s§ ¢ death, 

1906, bequeathed a further $8,000,000, of which 
$4, 000,000 was for the erection of a» permanent 
building and $4,000,000 for endowment. 

Increases_ have been made in this eudowment 
fund by other. individuals from time to time and 
there is a considerable income annually from other 
sources. 

The nucleus of the exhibition material was gathered 
by gifts and purchases at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. More than $12,000,000 has been ex- 


nded. 
“a ‘Four scientific departments, Anthropology, Botany, 
Geology and Zoology, and the N, W. Harris Public 
School Extension are the major divisions of the 
institution. 

Many expeditions for the purpose of obtaining 
study, exhibition and exchange material and data 


; | HBvE. been despatched to all parts of the world. The | 


the ne Hab of ‘Amertoah' Cathotte ( 


JOHN FRITZ MEDAL WINNERS. 3 


1907—Katherine H. Conway, author, one of 
makers of the Pilot and ‘the Republic, of Bost n 
1908—James C. Monaghan, lecturer, ‘in the ele 
Service of the U. S. ¥ 
1909—Francis Tiernan (Christian Reid), 
in Catholic literary circles. . 
1910—Maurice Francis Egan, teacher, writer, t rmer - 
American Minister to Denmark. a 
1911—Agnes Repplier, essayist. ~ 
1912—Thomas B. Mulry, charity worker, ae 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
1913—Charies B. Herberman, blind ‘scholar, e 
in-chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
1914—Edward Douglas White, late Chief Justic 
the United States. 
1915—Miss Mary V. ee who found t 


1920—Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, physician, hist« 
1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. 
1922—Charles Patrick Ne 1. economist. ; - 
1923—Walter G. Smith, lawyer, ex-President Ameri- : 
can Bar Association 7 
1924—Charles D, Maginnis, architect. ie 
1925—A bert F. Zahn, director Aerodynamic Labo cas) 
tory, U. S. Navy “ 
1926—Edward Nash Hurley former Chairman q 3g 
Shipping Board. . 


in machine design, and pioneer work in construction z 
and development of high-speed steam engine. : 
1915, to Dr. James Douglas, for achievement in 
mining metallurgy, education, and industrial welfare. 

1916, t6 Dr. Elihu Thomson, for achievement in — 
electrical invention rig electrical en ineering ana v 
ere yes development and in scientific research. 

, to Dr. Henry M. Howe, for his investiga hi 

oe in metallurgy 

18, to J. Waldo Smith, for providing New 
York with water. 
1919, to Gen. George W. Goethals, as puilder of 
the Panama Canal. 
eek to Orville Wright, for development of the 
airplane. ~ 
1921, to Sir Robert Hadfield, for invention ot ‘ 
manganese steel. 
1922, to Eugene Schneider, for development. of 
ordnance, (75-m. gun). 

1923, to Guglielmo Marconi, for the invention of 
wireless telegraphy. Ki 
1924, to Ambrose Swasey, for achievement asa 
designer and manufacturer of instruments and — 
machines of precision, a builder of great telesco 4 is 
a benefactor cf education, and the founder of : 
gineering Foundation. 

1925, to John F. Stevens, who took part in Pia 
ning and pbuilaing vu Panama Canal. H 
1926, tc Bdwin D. Adams, who aided as a civil 
engineer, in developing hydro-electric power at | 

Niagara Falls. 

1927, to Elmer A. Sperry, for his development 
‘of the gyro-compass, and for applying the syroscope 
to stabilization of ships and airplanes. : 


results have been published by the museum Hof 
time to time. 2 
The museum has a library of 87,000 titles, an 
extensive exchange system, ed equipped depart- 
mental, laboratories, an herbarium of more than 
600,000 epee study collections’ of mammals, birds, 3 
fishes, reptiles and insects totaling many hundre 
thousand specimens, large taxidermy and plant 
reproduction sections, a pmnting shop, illustration y 
studios, assaying and lapidary rooms, ete. Ae 
In North American, Philippine, Chinese, South 
Sea Island and Tibetan ethnology, in meteorites, 
in mineralogy, and in economic botany, the museum if 
is particularly prominent, while its series of mounted | 
mammals, birds and plant reproductions furnish My 
examples of the most advanced in museum practice. i 
The institution is apes to the pele every day % 
in the year. A small admission fee is charged to i 
adults except on Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays, 
when admission is free. 
The museum is incorporated under Illinois State 
law, and the administrative control rests in a Board 
of Trustees, twenty-one in number. The building 


is 750 feet by 350 feet and is built entirely of white 
Georgia marble in ae Greek design. The Director 
of the Museum is D, 


Davies. 


1 sae shalt 
c e 
+ Former U. 8) Sena verids 
Indiana, for Ke pete contribution to literature 
n the field of biography. — 
_ Daniel Carter Beard of New York, National Boy 
out Commissioner, for leadership of youth and 
development of American character. 
- The Association, in 1925, awarded gold medals to: 
Goy. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, for ser- 
ices in behalf of conservation of the Nation’s natural 
jources. ) t 
George Bird Grinnell, author and naturalist, 
r his work in promoting outdoor life. 
Miss Martha Berry, director of the Berry School 
in Georgia, for the promotion of the welfare of 
women and children. t 
- The Association, in 1924, awarded gold medals to: 


Roosevelt's Cabinet, for distinguished service in 
e administration of public office. 

Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
his service in the development of public law. 


for 


ander Graham Bell; 1916, to Nikola Tesla; 1917, to 
_ John J. Carty; 1918, to Benjamin G. Lamme; 1919, 


‘The Spingarn Medal was instituted in 1914 by 
|. E. Spingarn, then Chairman of the Board oi 
irectors of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, who gives annually 
a gold medal to be awarded for the highest or 
‘noblest achievement by an American Negro during 
the preceding year or years. ¥ 
_ The purpose of the medal is twofold—First, to 
call the attention of the American people to the 
existence of distinguished merit and achievement 
umong American Negroes, and secondly, to serve 
as a reward for such achievement, and as a stimulus 
to the ambition of colored youth. 


head of the Department of Physiology, Howard 
University Medical School, for research in biology; 
1916, Major Charles Young, U. S. Army, for de- 
_ velopment of constabulary and good roads in 
Liberia; 1917, Harry T, Burleigh, composer, pianist, 


Arrhenius, Svante August (1920). 
Bohr, Prof. Niels (1926). 
Carty, John J. (1916). 
Dewar, Sir James. (1919). 
Edison, Thomas Alva (1915). 
. Fabry, Charles (1921). 
i Ferrie, Auguste Gustave, General (1923). 
Lorentz, Hendrik Antoon (1917). 
Marconi, Guglielmo (1918). 
e _. Mendenhall, Thomas Corwin (1918). 
.. Michelson, Albert A. (1923). 

4 Modjeski, Ralph (1922). 


Beveridge ot | 


“i Elihu Root, Secretary of State in President | 


__ The winners have been—1915, Prof. E..E, Just, | 


MA 
awarded are: Administration of public office; 
development of public and international law; pro- 
motion of industrial peace; conservation of natural 


motion of outdoor life; the promotion of the national 
defense; the leadership of youth and the develop- 
ment of American character. 2 

Three medals are awarded annually. President 
Coolidge presented the medals for 1924 at the White 
House on June 2. ; ; 


‘ EDISON GOLD MEDAL WINNERS. : 
(Awarded by a committee of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers.) 
be pe L. R. Emmet; 1920, to Michael I. Pupin; 1921, 


C. Chesney; 1922, to Robert A. Milli- 
kan; 1923, to John W. Lieb; 1924, to John W. Howell; 
1925, to Harris J. Ryan. FOR 


_ SPINGARN MEDAL WINNERS. 


singer, for creative music; 1918, William S. Braith- 
waite, poet, critic, editor, for achievement in 
literature; 1919, Archibald H. Grimke, ex-U. 

Consul in Santo Domingo, President American 
Negro Academy, for seventy years of service to 
his race; 1920, William E. B. DuBois, editor ‘of 
The Crisis, for founding the Pan-African Congress; 
1921, Charles S. Gilpin, actor, for success in Eugene 
O'Neill’ play, ‘Emperor Jones’; 1922, Mary B. 
Talbert, ex-President National Association of 
Colored Women, for services to race and for restora- 
tion of home of Frederick Douglass; 1923, Prof. 
George W. Carver of Tuskegee (Ala.) Institute, 
for discovering by-products of peanuts and sweet 
potatoes, and for potash research; 1924, Roland 
Hayes, singer; 1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet, 
diplomat, public servant, Sec. Natl. Assoc. for 
the Advancement of Colored People; 1926, Dr. 
Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, D. C., 
author, editor, Dean of Howard University. = 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDAL WINNERS. 
(15 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Onnes, Heike Kamerlingh (1915). 
Parsons, Sir Charles Algernon (1920). 
Rea, Samuel (1926). 

Richards, Theodore William (1916). 
Rutherford, Sir Ernest (1924). 
Sprague, Frank J. (1921). 

Squier, George Owen (1919). 

Taylor, David Watson (1917). 
Thomson, Prof. Plihu (1925). 
Thomson, Sir Joseph John (1922). 
Weston, Edward (1924). 

Zeeman, Prof. Pieter (1925). 


6 GOLD MEDALISTS OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SOIBNCES. 


ct The Institute was made, in 1912, a department 
of the American Social Science Association. The 
ie _ Office is at No. 280 Madison Ave., New York City. 
eh GOLD MEDALS. 

4913—Archer M. Huntington, William H. Taft, 


Samuel L. Parrish, 
1914—Charles W. Eliot, Major-Gen. Geo, W. 
Goethals, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Abraham 
} Jacobi, M. D. 
1915—Luther Burbank, Andrew. Carnegie, 
1916—Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. H. Hartley Jenkins, 
» Robert Bacon. 


25 1917—Surgeon-Gen. Wm. C. Gorgas, John Purroy 


Mitchel, Michael Idvorsky Pupin, George W. 

Tea Crile, M. D. 

y ig ta tee P. Davison, Herbert C. Hoover, 

ti William J. Mayo, M. D. 

¥ : PERKIN MEDAL WINNERS. 
oh Following. are the winners of the Perkin Medal, 


awarded annually at the Chemists Club, New 
York City, for the most important contribution 
to industrial chemistry: 

1907, Sir W. H. Perkin; 1908, J. B. F. Herreshoff; 


: 1909, Arno Behr; 1910, E. G. Acheson; 1911, Charles 
M. Hall; 1912, Herman Frasch. 


Edward Weston; 1916, L. 
Ernest ‘Twitchell; 1918, Auguste J. R 


erick M. 
R. B. Moore. 


496g Samuel \Gompers, William Henry Welch, 


1920—Alexis Carrel, M. D., H. Holbrook Curtis, 
M. D., Wilfred T. Grenfeli, M. D., Harry Pratt, 
Judson. : 

192i—Chas. Frederick Chandler, Calvin GCoolid 6, 
Mme. Marie Curie, Cleveland H. Dodge. * 

1923—-Charles B. Davenport, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Emory R. Johnson, M. Jules J. Jusserand, John 
D. Rockefeller. 

1924— Walter Hampden, Charles E. Hughes, Mrs. C. 
Lorillard Spencer. 

1925—Elihu Root, Mrs, E. H. Harriman, Owen D. 
Young, William H. Park, M.D. mail 

1926—Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Clarence H. Mackay, 


Stephen T. Mather, and Mary S. Woolman. 


1913, James Gayley; 1914, John W. Hyatt; 1915, 
H.: Sak 1917, 

OSSi)! 

1919, Frederick G. Cottrell; 1926, Charles F. 


Chandier; 1921, Willis R. Whitney; i922, willl: 
M. Burton; 1923, Milton C, Whitaker: 1924, Fred- 
Moore; 1926 : 


Becket; 1925, Hugh K. 


on 


resources; promotion of the welfare of women and_ 
children; the study of natural history; the pro-~ 


a 


: oT 
Nobel, th ‘ 


, 


_ year immediately preceding that of the award. 


and the Assyro-Babylonian sections have been 


3 ivel, msisti we must r 
lynamite, died in , bequeathing his soard has tilts’ care the 

estimated at $9,000,000, to the founding of 

cat the interest of which should yearly be dis- 

tributed to those who had mostly contributed to at par of exchange. 

the benefit of mankind improvement during the The prizes are dis 


tributed by a committee 
five, elected by the Norwegian Storting 
legislature) for a period of six years. - 
Medicine. Literature. z 

W. C. Roéntgen (G)|J. ae van’t Hoff/E. A. von Behring/R.| F. A. Sully-|H. Dunant. 


». Gs Prudhomme (F.)|Fr. Passy ( 
H. A. Lorentz (D.)|E. Fischer (G.) Sir Ronald Ross/Th. Mommsen (G.)/E. Duco mm 
P. Zeeman (D.) ©.) | ; wi.) 


1903...) H. r* Becquerel|S 
P. and Marie Curie 
1904 ..|Lord Rayleigh (B.)|Sir_ Wm. Ramsay|I. P. Pawlow (R. |F. Mistral (F,) 

a y J. Echegaray (Sp.)j_ national Law. 
1905... A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkiewicz (P.)|Baroness von S 


C, Golgi (I.) S. Ra-|G. Carducci (1.) 
mon y Cajal (Sp.) 


The Board of Directors of the Nobel Foundation, 
YBHAR. Pnhysics. Chemistry. 


1901... 
1902... 


- A. Arrhenius|N. R. Fins e njB. Bjornson (N.) 
(Swe.) (Dane.) 


1907,..JA. eae Michelson|E. Buchner (G.) C.D A. Laveran|R. Kipling (B.) 
1908.../G. Lippmann (F.)/E. Rutherford (E.)|P. Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) 
; E. Metchnikoff (R.) 
1909...]G. Marconi (.) |W. Ostwald (G.) |Th. Kocher (Swi) jSelma Lagerlof|A. M, F. Beerns 
F. Braun (G.) - (Swe.) i eee 
‘Baron de Constan 
1910...|J. D. van der Waals|O. Wallach (G.)__|A. Kossel (G.) _|P. Heyse (G.) Intl ‘Peace Bureau 


.|/W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F.) |A. Gullstrand|M. Maeterlinck 38€ 

| Swe. fs A. H. Fried (Aus 
|Gustaf DalénlV. Grignard (F.) A. Carrel (A.) G. Hauptmann|Elihu Root (A- 
(Swe.) P, Sabatier (.) G 


A. Werner (Swi.) |C. Richet (F.) R. Tagore Beng.) H. LaFontaine (B. 
T. W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany (Aus.) |Not awarded. (Not awarded. " 
R Willstatter (G.)|Not awarded. Romain Rolland|Not awarded. 
Not awarded. 


Not awarded. 


T. M. C. Asser 


Not awarded. Verner Heidenstam|Not awarded. — 
we 


K.Gijellerup(Dane.) International Red 
H. Pontoppidan| Cross of Geneva. — 


..|Prof. Charles G.|Not awarded. 
Barkla (E.) : 


../M. Planek (G.) Prof. F. Haber (G.)| Not awarded. (Dane.) W’ drow Wilson(A. ee 
J. Stark (G.) Not awarded. Dr. Jules Bordet (B)}Carl Spitteler (Swi.) Daeg tage 
C. E. Guillaume} WaltherNernst(G.)|Prof. A. Krog h|Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (F. 


Anatole France (I’.)|K.H.Branting (Swe 


(Swi.) s (Dane.) 
..|Albert Einstein(G.)|Fred’k Soddy (E.).|/Not awarded. 
Chr. L. Lange (N 
1922...|Niels Bohr (Dh.)..|F. W. Aston (E.)..|A. V. Hill (B.) and|J. Benavente (Sp.).|F. Nansen (N.) 

O. Meyerhoff (G.) 


1923...)R. A. Millikan (A.)/Fritz Pregl! (Aus.) |Dr. F. G. Banting;|W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded. 
en) and Dr. J , ! 


McLeod 
(Can.) 
1924... .)K. M. G. Slegbahn|Not awarded. » W. Hinthoven (D) |Wladislau Rey-]........... 
; we.) mont (P.) 
1925...|Jas. Franck (G.) Richard Zsigmondy Gy Be SHAW. CB) 0%) tris ciate op: weateveiatie 
‘ Gust. Hertz (G.) G.) 
29267 ()0ean B. Perrin: (Hs). chtsved Derg (Swe: ato sie + soos sly otc orelnat eh avte ee me sme thei Le heat Senate 


The 1925 and 1926 prizes were worth, respectively, 118,165 and 116,959 kronen, each. , 

_A., American; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalese; Can., Canadian; D., Dutch; Dh., Danish; . 

E., English; F., French; G., German; I., Italian; N., Norwegian; P., Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Spanish; Swe., — 
Swedish; Swi., Swiss. ' : 


THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS. ae 

Desirous of aiding a number of boys of exceptional et ket eanry ten pera a pa for in all, upon 

$s scholarship rolls without tuition fee. og 

careers of leadership and usefulness, the late Joseph | _ Still later, as the public high schools multiplied in 

\ 4 4 f number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 

Pulitzer founded in 1889 the notable scholarships| open to graduates ‘of the high schools—those of 

that bear his name. ei Hane Queens and Richmond being later added to 

time the boys selected went to the College | the list. 

of aa ‘City of New york, but the lack of suitable’ To the holders of the scholarships, never fewer than 

preparatory schools at that time caused a new | forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any Ameri- 

arrangement to be made in 1893 for a seven years’ | can College of the first class, was annually paid by 

course for the students selected, three years in} Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and payment is 

Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia} now continued by Columbia University under the 

University. terms of his will out of the income of a fund pro- 
In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of money, | vided for the purpose. ; 


THE HASKELL ORIENTAL MUSEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO. 


y 
11 Oriental Museum was_ erected | Oriental Institute since 1919. The latter organiza- 
tneoneh Cnpe amen oat of Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. | tion is a recent expression of the interest of John if 
Its collections, now exceeding 18,000 original objects, | D. Rockefeller jr. It supplements the museum 
are intended to exhibit as systematically as_pos-| not only by adding to its collections but by cata- ~*~ 
sible the early civilizations of the Re ae Eeypt Nori’ an 0 ee Hana tere deena \ 
j . Both the E an ere assem ; i : 

Foie vateely ; repre at mbt with the rete te noe of rie, home hew ae ‘The 

a f xpeditions of the university’s | museum houses also some materials for the study — 
Oriental Exploration ‘Fund in 1903-7 and by its! of Palestine and of the religions of the Far Hast. 
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ench Academy, founded i 
ved in 1795 as one of th 
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sections of 


| rev. 


. /Maurice Donnay. 
. Jean Richepin 6 
Raymond Poincare. . 
..|Bugene Brieux 
. |Rene Doumic 


Bar-le-Duc. 1860 
Paris, 1858. 


annes, 1846. 
Paris, 1859. 
Rivesaltes, 1852: _ 
./Oloron-Ste. Marie, 


1862. 
. |Alfred Baudrillart...|Paris, 1859. 
Francois de Curel., .|Metz, 1854. 
...|/Marshal Foch Tarbes, 1851. 
.|Jules Cambon Paris, 1845. 


In the Institute of France are also four other 
cademies: The Academy of Inscriptions and 
- Belles-Lettres (40 members); the Academy of 
Sciences (68 members in 11 sections); the Academy 
f Fine Arts (40 members in 5 sections); and the 
Academy of Moral and Political Science (40 mem- 
bers in 5 sections). The academies have each a 
fixed number (10 or 12) foreign associate members, 
also corresponding members, ete. The Chief of 
the Secretariat of the Institute is Robert Regnier. 


Independence Hall was at first called ‘The State 
House of Pennsylvania.” It now comprises the 
Inain or central building (Independence Hall), two 
“a arcades connecting it with two’ two-story build- 
_ ings called the Wings or Province Halls, and two 
__ separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, the 
a other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Fifth 
treet and the other on the corner of Sixth Street, 

facing on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. The 
_ State House group of buildings was designed and 
pul by Andrew Hamilton, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
who bought the land, for which he created a trust. 
‘Congress and City Halls were in Hamilton’s original 
scheme of the State House group, but were not 
built until after the close of the Revolution. The 
group of buildings covers a frontage of 396 feet 
on Chestnut Street. 


ORIGINAL BUILDING, \ 
The original building (Independence Hall) in the 
_ group was begun in 1732 and was opened and first 
- put to use in September, 1736, when William Allen, 
Mayor and prominent merchant of_ Philadelphia, 
- gave a dinner to the citizens. In October, 1736, 
’ the Legislature, of which Benjamin Franklin was 
clerk, moved into the completed part of the struc- 
ture, then known as the “East Room.” In June, 
1753, Pass & Stow placed in position in the State 
House steeple the Liberty Bell, weighing 2,080 
- pounds. The State House was practically com- 
pleted in 1759. Were are some of the historical 
events that have taken place in Independence Hall: 
June 15, 1775, Washington accepted his appoint- 
ment as General of the Continental Army. 
July 4, 1776, Colonies issued the Declaration of 
Independence. 
Si het 15, 1776, convention to form a new Con- 
' stitution for Pennsylvania met here, 


USED AS A PRISON. 

September 11 and October 4, 1777, American 
officers captured at the Battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown were held prisoners in the building 
by the British. 

Congress, which convened in Independence Hall 
March 4, 1777, left again on September 18, 1777; 
returned July 2, 1778, and continued to sit there 
until the close of the Revolution. 

July 9, 1778, the Articles of Federation and Union 
between the States were signed in Declaration 
Chamber by eight States. The five remaining States 
sighed later, the last, Maryland, on March i, 1781, 
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cademy, when full, consists of forty regular members. _ 


OTHER ACADEMIES OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
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YHAR 


fab tae 
ELECTED|Names of Members.| 


Riis Sie scene LESAN Sees Rey 
..|Georges Clemenceau) Feole, 1841. : 
..|/Henry Bordeaux,...}Thonen, 1870. 
.|Robert de Flers.....|Pont ’Eveque, 1872. 
Paris, 1864 + 


...|Josepbh Bedier...... 3, 1864. 
. |Louis Chevrillon, ...|Ruelle ine 
Ambert, 1859. 


Orleans, 1869. 
Aix-en-Province, 1865. 


. |Pierre de Nolhac. 
Georges Goyau. 
Henri Bremond..... n € 
Ch 3 -|Flechin, 1857. 

Georges de Porto- : 
Riche. a Bordeaux, 1849. 

. -|Edouard F , 1862. E 

..|Henri Robert... . 863 

../Camille Julian..... 

..|Georges Lecomte. . . 

.-|Emile Picard....... ‘is, 3 

..|AlYbert Besnard... ...|Paris, 1849. 
.|/Duke de la Force! Dieppe, 1878. 

(Aug. de Caumont) 

..|Louis Bertrand 

. (Paul Valery 


Spincourt, 1866.. 
Cette, 1871. 4 


American associate members of these academies 
in 1926 were: Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, the 
Duc de Loubat, New York; Dr. George Eltery 
Hale, Mt. Wilson Observatory, Cal.; Dr. Charles 
D. Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington; and Dr. A. A, Michelson, Chicago. 
Fine Arts: Whitney Warren, New York; Arthur 
Brown, San Francisco; and John D. Rockefeller, 
New York. Moral and Political Seiences: Presi- 
dent, Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. : 


} 


i | INDEPENDENCE HALL NATIONAL MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, 


CONSTITUTION FRAMED. 

. May 14, 1787, the Federal Convention to frame 
a Constitution for the United States assembled, 
Sitting until September, 

December 13, 1787, the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion met to ratify the Philadelphia Constitution. 

In 1824 Lafayette was given a reception there. 

December 6, 1790, the Congress of the United 
States occupied the County Building, now known 
as Congress Hall, one of the Independence. Halli 
group, and remained there until the seat of Gov- 
ernment was removed to Washington in 1800. 

March 4, 1793, George Washington was inaugu- 
rated in Congress Hall, at the beginning of his 
second term as President; and John Adams was 
inaugurated there March 4, 1797. The House of 
Representatives occupied the lower floor and the 
Senate the second floor. 


SUPREME COURT HELD THERE. 


February 7, 1791, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held its first session on the second 
floor of the City Building, now known as Old City 
Hall, one of the Independence Hall group, and 
stayed there until August 15, 1800. The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania sat on the second floor of 
the building also. The City Building’ was used as 
the municipal headquarters until March 27, 1895. 

In 1816 the City of Philadelphia bought the 
entire property. 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington 
and other early American public men. f 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open 
as_a public historical museum July 4, 1876, al- 
though parts of this building were used as a museum 
as early as 1790. Cost of its annual upkeep is ~ 
$25,000. Its art collection, made up in the main 
of original pictures of celebrities of Colonial and 
Revolutionary times, is worth over $500,000. The 
museum collection consists of furniture, manu- 
scripts, musical instruments, water colors, missiles, 
maps, coins, currency, weapons, metals, prints, 
wearing apparel, utensils, and books. 

There are no pay days. The National Museum 
is open to the public daily throughout the year, 
from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M.; Sundays, 1 to 4 P. M., 
except Christmas and Thanksgiving. The National 
Museum, Independence Hall group, is located on 
the south side of Chestnut Street,’ between Fifth 
and Sixth. Streets. ELE SAA Re EERE 
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U. S—American Museum of Natural History. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The American Museum of Natural History 
located at 77th Street. and Central Park West, 
N. Y. City, was founded and chartered in 1869 
for the purpose of encouraging and developing 
the study of natural science, of advancing the 
general knowledge of kindred subjects, and to 
that end of furnishing popular instruction. 
open free every day in the year from 9 A. 
5 P. M., on Sundays from 1 to.5 P. M. 

The Museum is under the control of a self- 
perpetuating Board of thirty-three Trustees, in- 
cluding the Mayor, the Comptroller and the Presi- 
dent of the Department of Parks, ez-officio. The 
Trustees have entire direction of all the activities 
of the Museum, as well as the guardianship of 
the collections and exhibits. 

Through gifts by the Trustees, members and 
friends of the institution, all the exhibition and 
study collections are obtained, explorations to 
many parts of the world are conducted, scientific 
papers are prepared and published, and the library 
is enlarged. The contributions which make pos- 
sible all these activities are divided into three classes: 
(1) The Endowment Fund; (2) The Membership 
Fund; (3) Voluntary Subscriptions. 

The application of the Endowment aN a which 
now totals, in book value, upwards of $12,000,000, 
is limited in the main to research, the purchase 
of collections, and the issuing of publications. 
The Membership Fund, derived from subscriptions, 
is of particular importance in the educational work 
of the Museum. 

Voluntary contributions may be used for general 
purposes, or for such special objects as the donors 
may specify. : 

The Museum building has been erected from 
funds voted by the City of New York. It is one 
of the largest municipal structures of the City and 
has cost upward of $11,000,000, and has, including 
the new section recently completed, fifteen acres 
of floor space, nire of which are devoted to exhibits, 

It is intended that the building, when com- 
pleted, shall cover Manhattan Square. The present 
pout facade is 710 feet in length from tower to 

wer. 

Provisional plans for the construction of five 
additional sections’ have been adopted, not in- 
cluding the Roosevelt Memorial which has been 
provided for by the State of New York, and when 
completed will be the central and dominant feature 
of the eastern facade on Central Park West. 

The contract. with the City embodies a new idea 
in municipal goverrment: Theerection and main- 
tenance of the building by the Municipality, and 
the donation by the Trustees and citizens of all 
the collections. 

The total membership exceeds 9,000. The at- 
tendance, all free, was 1,775,820 in 1926. 

First Floor—Collections illustrating the life of 
the Indians of the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, 
Indians of the woodlands, plains and Southwest. 
Two new and large groups (Hopi and Apache) in 
the Southwest Hall. Forestry Hall—Sections of 
trees, including one from a, big tree of California 
which measures 16 feet in diameter and is 1,341 
years old. Natural woods, with specimens of their 
leaves and flowers, and sections of the finished 
woods. Darwin Hall—Specimens, models and 


- groups showing invertebrate, life, the Nahant Tide- 


pocl and the Wharf-Pile Groups. 

Second Floor—Collections from Africa. Material 
illustrating the life of prehistoric man of North 
America. Ancient monuments of Mexico and 
Central America. Bird Dome. Birds of the world. 
Recent fishes. #Maramals of North America. Akeley 
group of African elephants. Extensive reptile and 
amphibian material, Te a@ Dumber of beau- 
tiful groups (Lower Califofnia lizard, bullfrog, 
great salamander and New England spring groups). 


Third Floor—cCollections from the living tribes 
of Asia, including Chinese bamboos, . porcelain, 
basketry, inlaid work, embroidery, cloisonne enamel, 
agricultural implements, carvings in wood, ivory 
and stone and an especially valuable collection 
of ancient bronzes and pottery; material illustrating 
the mode of living, costumes and war implements 
of Siberia. Large and fine collections from the 
Indians of South America, Hall of Primates— 
Monkeys, apes and primitive man. Mammals 
of the world, including whales. Insect life. Birds 
of North America (the famous habitat groups). 
Public health exhibits. 

Fourth Floor—Collections from the Philippine 
Islands and the South Seas. Mineral and gem 
collections. Hall of Gems, the gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan—Collections including practically every 
variety of known gem, cut and uncut, some of 
remarkable size and purity of color; largest perfect 
crystal in the world, mounted on bronze base sup- 
ported by three Chinese figures; exceptionally fine 
cameos, carved jade, etc. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
brates and Historical’ Geology—Large collections 
and models of caves and of. Copper Queen Mine, 
showing cross sections and surrounding country. 
Halls of Fossil Vertebrates devoted to the great 
collections of the remains of creatures which lived 
from 30,000 to 20,000,000 years ago. These col- 
lections, by right of extent, variety, quality and 
methods of preparation and exhibition, are the 
finest in the world. The collections illustrating 
the evolution of the horse approach in importance 
and value. the combined collections of this sort 
to be found in all other institutions. Hall of the 
Age of Man—Casts of prehistoric men and skeletons 
of the animals of their time (mammoths, mastodons 
and giant ground sloths). In the adjoining hall 
are fossil camels, giant pigs, a pygmy hippopotamus 
and primitive rhinoceros-like animals; fossil lemurs 
and monkeys which have an important bearing 
op the ancestry of man. Dinosaur Hall—Remains 
of fossil reptiles and fishes which lived from three’ 
million to ten million years ago. ‘‘Mummy” of 
dinosaur (trachodon) in which the texture of the 
skin has beer preserved and the famous dinosaur 
eggs found by the Museum’s Third Asiatic Ex- 
pedition in 1923. Fossil aquarium. 

Fifth Floor—Puvlie reference library. 
Library of Vertebrate Paleontology. 

In the course of its development, the American 
Museum has done an unusual and important work 
throughcut the civilized world, in research and 
publication, and in education from the primary 
school to the highest university grade, not alone 
in America but in distant» countries like Russia, 
Mongolia and China. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no schcol, college 
or university in the entire civilized world to-day 
is untouched by current American Museum. dis- 
coveries and exploration, by profound and far- 
reaching American Museum research, and by the 
ever-widening knowledge of Nature in all its phases, 
obtained by our aaventurous and highly trained 
explorers. 

The American Museum has contributed so largely 
to the educational activities of the City of New 
York that it has been called, ‘‘The Biggest School- 
house in the World,’’ for in addition to its scientific 
activity in securing and exhibiting natural history 
specimens, the Museum maintains a department 
of Public Education which works in conjunction 
with the City’s puplic. schools and institutions for 
the blind, giving lectures and circulating loan 
collections, slides and motion picture films. 
Through its contact with the schools, the Museum 


Osborn 


has brought thousands of children within its walls. 


Officers of the Museum for 1926 were: President, 


Henry Fairfield Osborn; Secretary, Percy’ R. Pyne, 


Treasurer, George F. Baker, Jr.; First Vice President, 


George F. Baker; Second Vice President, J. P. Morgan. 


PROTEINS AND CARBOHYDRATES. 


Fats or oils, says a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, have the highest food value and are 
commonly recognized to be the most concentrated 
form of energy. They supply the quickly-burned 
fuels for the body, while the proteins tlay a par- 
ticularly important role in replacing losses from 
wear and tear in the body cells themselves. 

Both the proteins or nitrogenous constituents of 
foods and the carbohydrate or starchy constituents 
of foods have the same fuel value; namely, 1,860 


calories per pound. 

On the owner hand, the fats or oils have a fuel 
value of 4,220 calories per pound. 

The proteins do not. give up all their energy in 
the body as fats and carbohydrates do. 


The reason for this is simple; namely, the fats 
and carbohydrates in the body (as well as when 
burned outside) are completely consumed to form 
carbon dioxiae and water, while the proteins are 
only partially consumed and are excreted in the 
form of creatinin, urea, ammonia, and so on. 

In addition to the proteins, fats and caroohy- 
drates (which constitute by far the greater propor- 
tion of our foods) there is another highly important 
food essential, namely, the inorganic matter more 
commonly given in food-value tables as ash. 

All living matter contains inorganic or ash con- 
Stituents, and in the case of bones and teeth the 
percentage of these is high. R ( 

Deficiencies in the diet of calcium (lime) or 
iodine give rise to ailments and deformities. 
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THE PULITZER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. ‘ 


The School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 


versity, founded and endowed by the late Joseph 


Pulitzer, opened in September, 1912, and a year 
later entered its new building at 116th Street and 


Broadway. 

Joseph Pulitzer, 
the school, wrote: 
end I had in view was the welfare of the Republic. 


It will be the object of thé college to make better 


journalists, who will make better newspapers, 
which will better serve the public. It will impart 
knowledge—not for its own sake, but to be used 
for the public service. It will try to develop char- 
acter, but even that will be only a means to the one 
Supreme end—the public good.” 

The Director is Dr. J. W. Cunliffe; the Director 
Emeritus, Dr. Talcott Williams. There were 125 
students in 1925-26. 


1926-1930), The San Francisco Argonaut; and 
Stuart H. Perry (1926-1930), Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
egTam. 


PULITZER PRIZES, 
(Awarded at Commencement, June 2, 1926, 
for work done in the year 1925.) 

For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal: The EHngquirer-Sun, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Previous awards: 1918, The New York Times for 
its publication in full of so many official reports, 
documents and speeches relating to the World War; 
1919, Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for Ameri: 
canism; 1920, no award; 1921, The Boston Post for 
its work in exposure of Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi; 
1922, The New York World for its work in exposing 
the operations of the Ku Klux Klan; 1923, The 
- Memphis Commercial Appeal for ‘its courageous 

attitude in the publication of cartoons and the 
handling of news in reference to the operations of 
the Ku Klux Klan’; 1924, The New York World 
for its work in connection with the exposure of 
the Florida peonage evil; 1925, no award. 

For the best example of a reporter's work during 
the year, the test being strict accuracy, terseness, 
the accomplishment of some public good com- 
manding public attention and respect—$1,000 to 
William Burke Miller of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal for work on the trapping in Sand Cave of 


Floyd Collins. 

Previous awards: 1917, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
for his articles in The New York World on con- 
ditions in the German Empire during the World 
War, Oct. 10, Oct. 15, and from Noy: 4 daily until 
Noy. 22 of that year; 1918, Harold A. Littledale, 
New York. Evening Post, for articles leading to re- 
forms in the New Jersey prison system; 1919, no 
award; 1920, John J. Leary jr. for his articles in 
The New York World during the national coal strike 
In the winter of 1919; 1921, Louis Seibold, The 
New York World. for his interview with President 
Wilson, published June 18, 1920; 1922, Kirke L. 
Simpson of the Washington staff of the Associated 
Press for his articles on the burial of the Unknown 
Soldier; 1923, Alva Johnston for his reports on the 
proceedings of the convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Cambridge, published. in The New York Times, 
Dec. 27-30, 1922; 1924, Magner White, for his 
story of the eclipse of the sun in the San Diego Sun, 
Sept. 10, 1923; 1925, in duplicate to James W. 
Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein of the Chicago 
Daily News for work in solving the Franks murder 
case. 

For the American novel published during the 
year which shall best present. the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood—$1,000. to 
Sinclair, Lewis, author of Arrowsmith. Mr. Lewis 
declined the prize. 

Previous awards: 1918, to Ernest Poole, author 
of His Family; 1919, Booth Tarkington, author of 
The Magnificent Ambdersons; 1920, no award; 1921; 


in setting forth the aims of 
“In all my planning the chief 


} —$1,000 to Dr. 


to Edith Wharton, author of The Age of Innocence’, 
1922, to Booth Tarkington, autbor of Alice Adams’ 
1923, to Willa Cather, author of One of Ours; 1924 
Margaret Wilson, author of The Able McLavughiins: 
1925, Edna Ferber, author of So Big. 

For the best book of the year upon the history of 
the United States—$2,000 to Edward Channing, 
author of History-of the United States, Vol. VI. 

Previous awards: 1917, to His Excellency J. J. 
Jusserand, the French Ambassador, author of 
With Americans of Past and Present Days; 1918, 
James Ford Rhodes, author of A Ristory of the 
Ciwil War; 1919, no award; 1920, to Justin H. Smith, 
author of The War With Mexico, 1921, to Rear 
Admiral William Snowden Sims, author of The 
Victory at Sea; 1922, to James Truslow Adams, 
author of The Founding of New England; 1923, 
to Charles Warren, author of The Supreme Court 
in United States History; 1924, Charlies Howard 
Melivain, author of The American Revolution; a 
Constitutional Interpretation; 1925, Frederic L. 
Paxson, author of A History of the American Frontter. 

For the best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illustrated by 
an eminent example, excluding as too obvious the 
names of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
Harvey Cushing, author of The 
Life of Sir William Osler. Z 

Previous awards: 1917, to Laura E. Richards 
and Maude Howe Elliott, assisted by Florence 
Howe Hall, authors of Julia Ward Howe; 1918, 
William Cabell Bruce, author of Benjamin Franklin, 
Selj-Rerealed; 1919, to Henry Adams (post-obit), 
author of The Education of Henry Adams; 1920, 
to Albert J. Beveridge, author of The Life of John 
Marshal; 1921, to Edward Bok, for The American- 
ization of Edward Bok (autobiography); 1922, to 
Hamlin Garland, author of A Daughter of the Middle 
Border; 1923, to Burton J. Hendrick, author of 
The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page; 1924, Prot. 
Michael Pupin, author of From Immigrant to In-~ 
ventor; 1925, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, author of Barrett 
Wendell and His Letters. 

For the original American play performed in 
New York which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the Stage in raising the 
standard of ‘good morals, good taste and good 
Wie 7000 to George Kelly, author of Craig's 

G 


Previous awards: 1918, to Jesse Lynch Wiiliams, 
author of Why Marry?; 1919, no award: 1920, 
Bugene O'Neill, author of Beyond the Horizon, 
1921, Miss Zona Gale, author of Miss Lulu Bett; 
1922, to Eugene O’Neill, author of Anna Christie: 
1923, to Owen Davis, author of Icebound: 1924, 
Hatcher Hughes, author of Hell-Bent fer Heaven; 
1925, Sidney Howard, author of They Knew What 
They Wanted. 

For the best editorial article written during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of style, 
moral purpose, sound reasoning and power to in- 
fluence public opinion in the right direction—$500 
awarded to the New York Times for The House of 
_ =A nt Sorrows (written by Edward M. Kings- 

ury). 

Previous awards: 
New York 
sinking of 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal, tor the editorial article Vae 
bia by Henry Watterson; 1919, no award; 1920, 
te) 


uy, (Kan. Gazette; 1924, The Boston Herald, 
Who Made Coolidge?; 1925, the Chatjeston (S. C.) 
News and Courier sn The Flight of the South (written 


newspaper during the year, the represen 
ea made 
ing and 


$500 awarded 
of Moses and the Laws of To-Day, in the St. Louis 


Post-Dispatch. 
Previous awards: 1922, to Rollin Kirby of The 


New York World, On the Road 

Ou - 

1925, Rollin 
World, in 

For the best book of verse by an American aiwthor-— 

$1,000 to Amy Lowell (posthumously) for What's 

Previous awards: 1922, to Edwin Arlington 


Robinson; 1923, to Edna St. Vincent Mill: ; 1924, 
to, Robert Frost; 1925, Edwin Arlington Fobinpon, 
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New Books, 1925. 


t ——| . New Totals Totals 
‘Classes of Literature. New Trans- Pam- Editions, for for 
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BBL SION Ec ce Ie, Shs Heese aa ikea ee 737 31 76, 137 981 956° 
Sociology......... CA... a See 592 13 244 83 932 20 
ANS Pa See Pattee ss: ohh teers Oe ge 169 2 60 87 318 230 
BauCswonses ie. $b). ao. tet we 186 1 34 26 247 223 — 
Military and Naval............5..0.... 150 2 82 28 62 188 
Philology...... Boat sia. choy See eee 198 1 7 57 263 03 — 
SICLOIACO I hi Rca he od wvefo%e bins kPeltiee Site ee 423 24 77 93 617 585 
echnglogy 02.5. 0b h. <p, ober 377 ‘5 112 115 609 86 
. Medicine, Public Health, etc.......... 272 12 38 77 399 388 
Agriculture, Gardening............... 125 4 38 Al 208 162 
Domestic Arts.......5. af 69 2 4 10 85 50 
Business. ... 2. 104 1 7 38 150 134 
BihesArts!, Poh... F.0d 234 8 17 22 281 325 
Music (works about) 89 2 18 20 129 131 
Games, Sports, etc 180 1 10 31 222 220 
Literature. ........; 362 28 24 139 553 525 
Poetry and Drama....)... 2 2 ieee eee 509 32 95 158 794 810 
Fiction...... Re Perak 6-4 ea Uther, ¢ 1,297 55 20 1,397 2,769 2,801 
MALVCDUG Ab crc Pile Heit ee fd wh ee ese 710 9 87 318 1,124 1,016 
History........ POR Pte OL Makes Oe OR eee 392 19 30 58 499 468 
Description and Travel...........:..... 438 % 34 99 578 574 
BORE ADB so, ieao-ct hiabiressseos ston Bare everest 63 2 8 18 91 97 
12S a ee eee NINE RATE Brey ge neray 455 23 1 139 632 577 
Generali Works... -4°. en. ot See re 4A FSi AAs beac aril ieee a i 171 220 
VANOUAAS 2 Be S78 hae hte arose lve uate 25 8,520 307 1,150 
3,225 13,202 12,706 
9,977 
Totals for 19240. 60..035..0i5... 9,513 B98 Gh WING 12,706 


a 
Book production in other countries in 1924— 
France, 8,464; Germany, 23,599; Italy, 6,093; 
Switzerland, 1,610; Spain, 1,307; Norway, 1,160; 
Sweden, 3,058; Denmark, 3,606; Holland, 6,123; 


THE CITY ART MUSEUM OF ST. 

‘ The City Art Museum of St. Louis was estab- 

lished in 1879 and became a municipal institution 

in 1909. The building is in Forest Park, 160x350 
feet, with forty-four galleries on three floors. 

ni DS 

ture, textiles, 


collections include paintings, prints, sculp- 
arms and armor, furniture, metal 
work, Chinese, Japanese and Persian art, Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman antiquities. The modern paint- 


nd 


ee AG aan aie 
Nes cb.) Saif acemoa olee 


Finland, 1,546, of which 428 -.were in Swedish; 
Czechoslovakia, 4,256, of which 696 were in foreign 
L eBEr inhi Bulgaria, 2,472; Hungary, 2,085; Japan, 


LOUIS. 


are ceramics, bronzes, jades, textiles, paintings and 
sculpture, representative of the historic periods of 
Chinese culture. 

The department of European decorative arts 
includes Gothic and Renaissance tapestries, six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth century French 
furniture, sixteenth century Italian furniture, 


; eighteenth century English silver and furniture, 


Limoges enamels, metal work, etc. 

The collection of classical antiquities contains 
Greek sculpture in marble and bronze, vases, glass, 
jewelry, mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, ete. 

The museum is open daily, except Christmas and 
ey Year's days, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Admission 
3 free. 


No: 
Books. 

422,452|' 

141,053} | 


121,604 
950,471 
3,262,364 
46,224 


hd. i. 
‘Oklahoma. . . - 
/Oregony...:). Js 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island. |. 


‘Nebraska 


389,85 
492,339 


ae ee Brooklyn 


Popula- . Ordinary 
tion, 
1925. 1925 or 1926. 
Dollars. 
2,423,378.84 
1,217,611.04 
913,522.00 
292,245.30 
1,405,334.97 
634,514.70 
1,060,636.00 
50,176.84 
1,306,347.17 
474,323.93 
' 289,761.74 


New York City.....-... 
_ _N. Y. Public Library. . 


Queens 


Kansas City 
Indianapoli 
_ Seattle 


Birmingham 
_ Rochester 

_ Jersey City 
Toledo 


183,956.29 
200,619.13 
226,857.38 
201,322.98 


200,616 


26,159,502 


Note by the District of Columbia Public Library— 


These annual tables have sometimes been criticised 
- because they seem to disregard reference work and 
to assume that all of the library expenditures are 
devoted to circulation work. Such is not the case. 
In most public Nbraries circulation work and ref- 
erence work run parallel and are fairly comparable 


S. Carolina... 


MUNICIPAL LIBRARY EXPENDITURES AND CIRCULATION, 1925 OR 1926. 


(Figures of expenditures, circulations and branch libraries, furnished by the American Library Association 
fi or by the District of Columbia Public Library.) ‘ te aK 


Expenditures | Capita 


= 


Expend.|Per Cap. t 
Home Per Vol.| Circula- | Branches 
‘Expend.|Circulation. |Circulat. , 


Per 


Dollars. Dollars. 
-413 16,944,9 -143. 2.89 . 24 
-412 9,018,339 -135 3.05 43 
415 5,950, .154 2.70 28- 
-409 1,976,566 148 2.76 20 
-469 11,002,736 128 3.67 39 
-321 4,022, 158 2.03 29 
854 4,105, 258 3.31 pay) 
-756 5,521,889 154 4.91 45 
1.39 6,287,331 208 6.71 60 
577 2,746,914 173 3.34 12 
364 ,004, -289 1.26 25 
1.24 3,433,232 281 4.40 31 
-910 | 2,434,703 236 3.86 10 
at emcee Tete 208 Pa hata epee : 
-578 3,505,997 99 5.85 13 
-490 261,133 21 4.06 il 
520 2,249,968 124 4.18 10 
489 1,298,405 194 2.53 3 
-732 2,128,110 176 4.15 28 
734 7237,479 .268 2.73 5 
994 2,304,728 183 5.42 21 
-211 85,191 -128 1.65 5 
-630 1,501,607 -154 4.09 15 
-958 1,896,230 -181 5.28 i9 
.849 2,312,181 -130 6.52 9 
.883 2,496,569 124 7.10 17 
ASL 1,320,310 J125 3.86 15 
.278 48,247 137 2.03 8 
581 1,610,097 -114 5.08 10 
-636 y473,215 -136 4.67 8 
-789 8 4.81 12 
: 5.11 11 
2.04 0 
3.58 ‘d 
| 4.89 13 
6.12 4 
3.36 4 
1.86 3 
3.15 8 
620 
3 Goch spree 
SYS CaAe tet setae 4.06 cpa ho 


in voiume. Circulation work is everywhere measured 
in terms of definitely recorded figures; few libraries 
attempt to keep any figures showing volume of 
reference work. 

High expenditures per volume circulated usually 
indicate two things: (1) a better paid staff and 
hence (2) a larger measure of expert reference work. 


CHAMPION TYPEWRITERS. 


George Hossfeld of Paterson, N. J., won the 
world’s professional championship for typewriting 
speed, Oct. 18, 1926, defeating Albert Tangora of 
Cleveland, O., holder of the title for three years. 

The contests were a feature of the National 
Business Show at Madison Square Garden, N. Y. 


City. 

Hossfeld’s speed of 132 words a minute did not 
equal the previous record established by Tangora, 
who had been able to maintain a speed of 136 
words a minute. 

Great interest centred in the school speed contest 
for the Gov. Smith trophy. More than 1,000,000 
children representing every State in the Union 
took part in the elimination contest, and the sur- 
vivors, representing thirty-five States and one 


Copeman province, met in the afternoon in Town 


all. 

The trophy went_to Hilda Dehl of Casey Town- 
ship High School, Casey, Ill. Her record was 76.3 
words a minute. 

Freda Wallard, Tucson High School, Tucson, 
Ariz., was second with a speed of 71.4 words a 
minute. 2 2 

Martha B. Sherman, Raymond High School, 
Raymond, Wash., was third with 70 words a minute. 

The world’s amateur championship contest. was 
won by a Brooklyn girl, with another girl from the 
Same borough a close second. The winner was 
Stella Willins, with a record of 116 words a minute. 

Second place was taken by Josephine Pitsian, 
who did 113 words a minute. Leh 


Canal Zone... | 


Province. 


Alberta 
British Col... 
Manitoba. . Fe 


k i 
New Foundl’d 3 


‘Tot.Canada ~ 120 


The figures in the ‘total’ column include tri- 
weeklies, monthlies, and all other periodicals, as 
follows—In United States: Tri-weeklies, 67: 
semi-weeklies, 502; fortnightlies, 112; semi-monthlies, 
293; monthlies, 3,567; bi-monthlies, 175; quarterlies, 
_424; miscellaneous, 117. In Canada: Tri-weeklies, 


8; semi-weeklies, 26; fortnightlies, 9; semi-monthlies, 
20: monthlies, 278; bi-monthlies, 6; -quarterlies,: 17; 
miscellaneous, te 

oe 


Number of other periodicals published in 
United States: Tri-weeklies, 73; semi-weekly, 

fortnightly, 99; monthly, 3.476; saglauuae 285; 
bi-monthly, 170; quarterly, 408, 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923. 


NUMBER AND AGGREGATE CIRCULATION PER ISSUE OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS, 1923. 


~ Tue INDUSTRY BOOK AND JOB— MUSIC— ‘ 
AS A' WAOLE. Item. Continued. Item. Continued, Item. — 
No. of establishm’ts 20,452)| Sal’r’d off. & empl. 37,327)| Wages’. ........6 $1,366,756 — 
Persons engaged... 417,079||. W’geearn. (av. no.) 129,890'|Cost of mat’r’ls (inc. 
Props. & firm mem. 15,907||Salaries and wages.| $285,407,449.| fuel & mill sup.) .. $2, 252, 830 
Salar’d off. & emp. 164,717) Whee peated tale soc 4,190,947||Value of products. .| $14,626,810 
W’ geearn. (av. no.) 246,455|| Wages.......-.2. $201, "216, 502|| NEWSPAPERS AND 
Salaries and wages.| $704,278,511 Cost ot mat’r’ls ene PERIODICALS. fc 
; ane aes Pei reap heer $304/890,928 fuel & mill sup.). $220,203,014]|\No. of establishm’ts 10,267 
ee a $399,387,583)| Value of products. . x $738, 227,363||Persons engaged. . 238,548 
paid tor, contr. w'k.| $117,950,134/|Primary horsepower 152,363|| Props. &firmmem. 7,357 
Cost of mat’r’ls eee: Coal con. (short t.)} « 174) 097|| Sal’r’d off. & empl. 115,545 
tuel & mill sup.) ...|_ $585,935,675 MUSIC, W'geearn. (av. no.). 115,646 
Value of products... ‘1$2, 021,355,739||No. of establishm’ts]- 110!\Salaries and wages.| $414,151,142 
Primary horsepower 357,048||Persons engaged. . .| 2,821 Falaries asric ank 7,346,817 
Coal cons. (short t.) 397,877|| Props. & firm mem. 57 SWiaSeSin, seniaieirare $196, 304, 325 
BOOK AND JOB. Sal’r’d off. & empl. 1,845 Coste Ae mat’r’ls (ine. é 
No. of establishm’ts 10,075]|_W’geearn. (av. no.) 919]| fuel & mill sup.) .. $363,479,831 ( 
Persons engaged. . 175, 710||Salaries and wages. |- $4,719,920 Value of products. 181, 268,501, '566 . 
Props. & firm mem. 81493 Salariedias secs re $3,355,164 Sy 


Allclass’s,No. 13,077||Sunday: No 602||Weekly: No.. 6,887|| All oth. classes: i 
———]] Ci reulation | 124,511,693 Circulation, . 147, 860, 508 Oihe wnat 326) 
way, (exe. Be Triweekly: No. 79| |Monthly: No.. 1,907 Circulation... 7,629,173. 
lay): No 2,314 ir eitlat ion... 431,504 Circulation. ; 91, 654.0 
Ciréuiacion '35,733,107||Semiw’kly: ote "407||Quarterly: No. Bae 
Circulation... 2,024,683!| Circulation ...22,197,918 
SUMMARY, 1914-1921. : Sine 
; 1914.’ |. 1919. 1921. NEWSPAPERS & 1914.5. [1019.5] - #1921" 
PUBLICATIONS. |}———_____-__—____——__ || PERI0 DI cal. s— Sees Te AE He ee PERE 
Value (Thousands of Dollars). | Continued. Aggregate Circulation Per Issue. 
———$—$————— OO [ 
Totals nests: 810,508) 1,536,408; 1,827, 809) Sunday... 16,479,943} 19,368,913] 20,110,206 
ne ot DT GORI 549,495 492,2 523,872 i 
Newsp., periods. 427,787 829,219] 1, FO, 571||Semiweekly 2,483,629 .620,165! 1,648,356 vi 
Subscript, gales 163,577 278,007 328,283|| Weekly... 50,335,963} 51,902,121] 43,947,298 5 
Advertising. . 255,633 528/299 876" '987|| Monthly .... (2 eRe 91,681,807) 83,954,144 
Newspapers... 283,589 566,322 734,321||Quarterly...... 18,853,901] 18; 920/544! 21 :978,216 Ae 
Period’c’ls, oth. All oth. classes . 3, 922) 6841 5,067, ‘5171 6,962,012 
_ than newsp... 135,621 239,984 270,949 a : 
Books, pamph.. 87) 637 165,561 166,663 BOOKS AND iy 
Sheet mus., b’ks PAMPHLETS Number of Copies. m 
eae 7,626 16,277 14,293 || —A@a9@$> Ke | 
\ Total.......|175,166,698) 252,068,816] 325,950,602 
278,401 508,213 566,648)}|Education..... 1,069,521] 75,075,335] 164,648,606 é 
4,15 6,954 7,564||Fiction.......- 24'317'643| 21632 483 ; 
4,904 10, 184 32) 070 5 6,280,483] 17404’860_- 
———— = Juvenile 24;434:912] 30, 773, "298 
[DWSPAPERS &| Law. 34 
PHRIODICALS. | Ul augratise Circulation Per Teeue. se Mes ony 
54] 33 vetle Cae 33, 777,82 72,341,330 


es - os 
__ MASONIC MEMBERS 
‘Lodg’s)Members T: ; es. 
h Bs 
aryland... i 

8 Mee oe os i 
Bed | uate 58,092||Rhode Island. 

55 ; ; 0 South Carolina. 
epee ware f f 69} |South Dakota 


tee 


D t, of Columbia 3 Nebraska... ....: ~ 40,287||Texas..... 
ince New Hampshire..| 80] 15,086||Vermont. .....: 
New Jersey:..... 2 ' 82,827 mares gals ai 
New Mexico..... 5 6,421||Washington..... 
iNew. York... 2. 
4|!North Carolina. .| — 40,609}|Wisconsin....... 3 
North Dakota... fee ott 45) rs 
ee Oblshom: aa 66,662|| Total U.S... .|16,50113,134,501 
ba 26,825 ; 
‘4; Holland, 8,160 (373); Norway, 5,992; Austria 
eUigan roo (54); Bulgarla, 350; Czechoslovakia, 
907 (55); Denmark, 6,898; Sweden, 21,469; Switzer- 
land (Alpina), 4,765 (74); total Europe, 130,949; 
total membership using English language, 4,000,000; 
total membership of all regular lodges in the world, 
000. 


,300, 


. M., STATE OF NEW YORK. 

Owens, Cortland. Grand Treasurer—Thomas Chan- 

ning Moore, 310 Fifth Ave., New York City. Grand 

- . Sentor Grand Warden—Charles H. John-|} Secretary—Robert Judson Kenworthy, Masonic Hall, 
Albany. Junior Grand Warden—Robert E.! New York City. 


PRINCE HALL OR NEGRO FPREEMASONRY. 

Order of Eastern Star—Grand Chapters, 38, 
including Canada and. Liberia; members, 150,C00: 

Council of Royal and Select Masters—Grand 
Chapter, 1; members, 500. 

Scottish Rite Bodies—United Supreme Council 
(Prince Hall), Northern Jurisdiction—Consistortes, 
65; members, 8,000. Dr. Sumner A. Furniss, Gr. 
Com., Indianapolis; Joseph J. Lee, Sec.-Gen., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

United Supreme Council (Prince Hall), South- 
3 ern Jurisdiction—Consistories, 108: members, 6,500. 
fe, Templar—Grand Commanderies, 26;] Robert L. Pendleton, Gr. Com., Washington, D. C.; 
- members, 15,000. Jas. T. Beason, Sec.-Gen., Washington. 


eS a EES 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

; (Incorporated Feb. 8, 1910; Chartered by Congress June 15, 1916.) 

‘Headquarters, Fifth Avenue Building, New York ; Vice President—Mortimer L. Schiff, -Oyster “Bay, 

City. | a ea Bag Ui a i et Gare e aq tee 

» . National Council Officers—Honorary President— Chey we Fresident—Charles C. Moore, San Fran- 

_ Calvin Coolidge; Honorary Vice President—William ison, Cal; Vice President Bolton Smith, eS ae 


( e x enn.; Vice President—John Sherman Hoyt, N. 
‘OH. Taft; Honorary Vice President—Colin H. Living- National Scout _Commissioner—Daniel | Carter 
‘stone; Honorary Vice President—Daniel Carter Beard, One N. Y.; International Comrmissioner— 
Beard; Honorary Vice President—W. G. McAdoo. Mortimer L. Schiff; Treasurer—George D. Pratt: 
_ President—Walter .W. Head, Omaha, Neb.; ! Chief Scout Executive—James E. West. 


BOY SCOUT MEMBERSHIP AS OF JAN. 1, 1926. 


a a ce SCRE 
Scouts. States. ;Tr'ps.) Scouts. States. | Tr’ps.) Scouts. States. } Tr’ps. 
6,079) | Ky. 309 5,805 1,267//Vt...... 85) 
2 om ener 286 5,647 58,266//Va.... 61 
3,532||Me...../ °° 151 2,929 »770||Wash.. 450 
29,208//Md... 209 4,537 .226||W. Va. 232 
5 Mass, . 876} 21,291 23,556/|Wis... 569) 
9,106}|Mich. . 896} 20.897 } Wyo 
06|| Minn... 484 10,018 »980}| Extra, 
2,868}| Miss. 201 212 44,472||Region’l 182 
Paes.) a) 12888 233 Bas 
i ont. 2 3,286||Tot. Tr’ps. Sc..| 495,415 
4,849]|Neb.. 348 6,574 1,770||Tot. Lone Scts.| 96,717 
29,908]|Nev.... 16 29 6,349|/Vol. Off. (men).| 164,725 
11,903}/N. H... 80 1,555 17,106 
es Noda ws 907| 20,723 9,142 Grand total. .| 756,857 


There were nearly 3,000 Scouts in foreign Asiatic and Central and South American countries, 


i THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
oy Headquarters, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. education in the schools.. Thirty-two States have 
ei The Playground and Recreation Association of | passed laws requiring physical education. 

America was organized in 1906 by Jacob Riis, , The Association's Bureau of Correspondence and 
Luther Halsey Gulick, and others, Theodore Roose. Consultation is a clearing house for information on 


‘ all phases of recreation. 
velt accepting the position of -honorary president. the organization conducts: a community recrea- 
The purpose of the Association is to bring to | tion school at Chicago for training workers for local 
every child and adult of America an adequate op- | recreation positions. 

portunity for wholesome recreation. Helping Other important departments of the organization 
communities to establish and to strengthen year- | are a Bureau of Educational Dramatics, an Em- 
Tound recreation systems, most of them municipal, | ployment Bureau, and a Bureau of Special Publica- 
is the chief method of accomplishing this. tions. A Vacation Service Bureau has recently 

The National Physical Education Service, a de-| been organized under the society's auspices, The 
- Partment of the Association, was established. in support of the organization is by ‘private cont 
1918 to promote legislation for compulsory physical | butions, os Dy DAb AR en, 


‘ 


{ 


Riley, Indianapolis. 

Grand Esteemed Loyal enight-ararvey M. Blue, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Grand Esteemed Lecturing Knighi—Hugh ‘Dz, 
MacCosham, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

Grand. Secretary—Fred C. Robinson (Dubuque, 
Iowa), Elks Natl. Mem. Bidg., Chicago. 

Grand Treasurer—¥red A. Morris, Mexico, Mo. 

Grand Tiler—Michael. H. McCarron, Woburn, 


ass. 
Grand Inner Guard—Louie Forman, Bloomington, 


Grand eg eae Dr. John Dysart (James- 

town, N. Y.), Flint, Mich. 

FS ie Bsquire—Robert L. Queisser, 
Secretary to Grand Exalted Ruler—Furey Ellis, 

Philadelphia. 


Cleveland, 


BL AE Commissioner—Jefferson B. Browne, Key 


‘West, F: 

Board of Grand_Trustees—Robert A. Scott, Chair- 
man and Home Member, Linton, Ind.; Clyde Jen- 
nings, Vice Chair., Lynchburg, Va. Louis Bo’ smenue, 
Sec., E. St, Loui s, Ill 

Grand. Forum—John J. Carton, Chief Justice, 
Flint, Mich. 

Committee on Judiciary—Lawrence H. Rupp, 
Chairman, Allentown, Pa. 

Good of the Order Committee—James T. Hallinan, 


ELKS MEMBERSHIP BY STATES, 1926. 


| Chairman, Beverly, Mass. 

Fda Commitlee—A, 8. Cain, Chairman, New 

Orleans, La 
State ‘Assoctation Commitee William ee Reine 


hart, Chairman, Sandusky 
— Social and Community P Welfare Commtttee~John 
New Orleans, La., Gee) 


1 Sullivan, Chairman, 

Commercial "Place, 4 
is National | mortal Headquarters Commissio 
John K. Tener, Chairman (Charleroi, Pa.), Olive 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, | rei Joseph T. Fanning, ee ‘ 
Treas. and Exec. Dir. tingiannpolis, Ina.), 

42d St., New York. 

Special Achwities Committee—Lioyd R, Maxwell ie 
Chairman (Marshalltown, fowa), 6 N. an 
pike Chicago; Louis N. Goldsmith, Pepe ep 


del: 
the Elks National Home at Bedford, Va., is — 
maintained as a residence for aged and indigent — 
members of the Order. It is neither an infirmary 
nor a hospital. Applications for admission to the 
Home must be made in writing, on blanks furnished — 
py the Grand Secretary, and signea by the applican’ 
All applications must be peprored by the Subordi 
nate Lodge of which the applicant is a member, at — 
a regular meeting and forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Board of Grand Trustees, The Boar 
Grand ‘Trustees pass on all applications, . fe 
For information address Robert A, Scott, Cha’ 
man and Home Member, Board of Grand Trustees 
B. P. O. Elks Lodge No, 866, TAnton, Ind. 


State. No. “Staley a No. State. No. State. INO om 
Alabama 1,257)|| Missouri, 10,995||Porto Rico.... 311 
Alaska........ ,464|| Montana 7,319||Rhode Island. . 150 
Arkansas.....- 44,244||Nebraska 10,254!|So. Carolina 7047 
Arizona.... 28,419||Nevada. 3,140]|Texas...... 16,775 

- California. 7,934||New Hampshire 5,529]| Tennessee 192 
Canal Zon 13,841||New Jersey .. 45379) Utah, 0... 28 87 
Colorado. .. 9,912||New York..... 94,958||Vermont...... 2,274 
Connecticut 7,018||New Mexico 2,902)| Virginia....... 8,801 
Dakota, No. 5,69) 4,085||No. Carolina 3,324]|Washington. ... 27,568 
Dakota, So. 8,054 ryland JETENORION LT Thi cons 5,629)(W. Virginia....| 11,251 
Delaware. 891||Massachusetts..| 47,010)/Oklahoma..... 8,588]| Wisconsin. .... 18,491 
Dist. of Co! 2,328)|Michigan...... 4,325||Oregon........ 0,121]|Wyoming...... 3,971 
Florida... .. 8,328||Minnesota..... 13,854 crvid Saga 5 70,193 Ja 
Georgia 5,604|| Mississippi. . 3,438]|Philippines... . §24 Totalntsncs <7 825,960 
GUAM, paginas 183 : 

‘whole Order in 1925 for 


The largest lodge is Brooklyn No. 22, with 17,872 
members. 


NATIONAL GRANGE—PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
Secretary—C. M. Freeman, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. Wash- 
_C., Office, 630 Louisiana Avenue N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. : 


OFFICERS OF STATE GRANGES. 


hoa sp J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio. 
ington, D 


Masters. 
California, Geo. R. Harrison, Sebastopol. 
Colorado, John Morris, Golden 
Connecticut, Minor Tves, South Meriden 
Delaware, Gov. Robt. P. Robinson, Wilmington, 501 
Market St. 
Idaho, ws W. Deal, Nampa. 
Tilinois, A. Eckert, Mascoutah. 
Indiana, Vresae ‘Newsom, Columbus, -# 10. . 
Iowa, Ralph W. Smith, Newton, BR. 2 
Kansas, Caldwell Davis, Bronson, R. 21. 
Kentuc Ye Thos. Qumsion, ., Cynthiana. 
Maine, John E. erwick 
Maryland, A. G. Bead Worest Hill. 
Massachusetts, oe N. Howard, No. Easton. 
Michigan. Geo. F. Roxburgh, Reed Cit ty. 
Minnesota, 
Missourl, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. 
Montana, Clark Bumgarner, Fife. 
Nebraska, John A. Dietz, Broken Bow. 
New Hampshire, ee ©. Farmer, So. Newbury. 
New perry AL thes Agans, Three Bridges. 
New York Striving Castile. 
North Oe. Williams,” DesLacs. 
Ohio, Harry A. Caton, Coshocton. 
Oklahoma, W. B. Hanly, End. 
Oregon, G. A. Palmiter, Hood River, R. 4. 
Pennsylvania, Hon. P, H. Dewey, Gaines. | 
Rhode oe Palmer Chapman, Westerly. 
South Dakota, A. G. Snesrud, oleh Eb reagan 
Vermont, A. W. Lawrence, Springfie 
Washington A, S. Goss. ‘Seattle, 507 Weller St.. 
Wisconsin, Herman Ihde, Neenah. 
West Virginia, A. F. Stagg, Wal \ 
ng, G. H. Peake, Douglas. 


n. Superintendent spievonti Granges—Mrs. Dosia A. Hekert, Mascoutah, Tll. 


| Disbursements of the 
charity totaled $2,407,008. 


Secretaries. i 
California, Mrs. Martha I. Gamble, Santa Rosa, 
753 Slater St. b. 
Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder. at 
Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. aa 
Delaware, Wesley Webb, Dover. 
Idaho, F. G. Harland, Payette. : 4 
Illinois, Sullan D. Smith, Osco. an 
Indiana, W.R. Gant, Columbus, R. 10. i 
Iowa, Mrs. Ma Bh, "Lawson, Oakland, R. 2. fet 
Kansas, A. E pees Lenex: : ts 
Banincky, 1 Mrs. O. fater, Hebron. ys 
aine, B. Libby, a " 
Maryland, Baul poe Reisterstown. 
Massachusetts, BH Gilbert, No. Easton, R. I. : 
Michigan, Mrs. W. ti. Lovejoy, Perry r, 
Minnesota, Mrs. John. Herzog, Austin. j 
Missouri, Mrs. ae Peay a, Bridgeford, Hannibal. a 
Montana, Mrs. P. erson, Conrad 
Nebraska, Thos. A. J odson, “Gothenburg. : ae 
New Hampshire, George R. Drake, Manchester, © Py 
New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hill. 
New York, F. J. Riley, Sennett, f 
North Dakota Mrs. Rosa Olstead, Drake. 
Ohio, W. G Vandenbark, Zanesville, R 
Oklahoma, W. C. Gillespie, Eddy. : 
Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Albany, R. 3. 4 
Pennsyly ania, i 
Rhode Island, Mrs. C. L, Chase, Newport, Box 494. by 
South Dakota, Mrs. Charlotte Towle, Colman. 
Vermont, A. A. Priest, Randolph. 
Washington, F. W. Lewis, Tumwater. ‘ 
West Sarena, F. M. Brown, Pliny. Bi 
Wisconsin, J. G. Seyfert, Eagle River i) 
Wyoming, Miss Margaret Bundy, Tilisdale, Box 157, 


Sts. Rate ‘ 
, 1000 N. Charles St.; Balti-- 
more, No. 2 W. Madison St.; Country, Roland Park; 
_ Gibson Island, Maryland Trust Bldg.; Johns Hop- 
_ kins, University Parkway; Maryland, Charles and 
_ Wager Sts.; Merchants, 206 E. Redwood St.; Uni- 
versity, Calvert and Redwood Sts. 

- Boston—Algonquin, 217 Commonwealth Ave.; 
Automobile, 100 Stuart St.; Boston Art, 150 New- 
bury . St.; Boston Athletic, Exeter and Blagden 


2 

Checkers and Whist, Baronne’ Canal 
tana, Canal and Carondelet Sts.; Coun 
Ave. and Metaire Ridge; Pickwick, 
Rampart St.; Round Table 
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Broadway and Fourth St. 


__ Detroit Athletic, 241. Madison Ave.; Detroit Boat, 


Sts.; Chilton, 152 Commonwealth Ave.; Country; 
_ Brookline; Hachange, Milk and Batterymarch Sts.: 
_ Harvard, 374 Commonwealth Ave.j Mayflower, 6 
Park St.; New Riding, 52 Hemenway St.; St. Bctolph; 
4 Newbury St.; Somerset, 42 Beacon St.; Tavern, 
_ 4 Boylston Pl; Tennis and Racquet, 939 Boylston 
 St.; Unton, 8 Park St.; University, 270 Beacon St. 
Buffalo—Buffalo, 388 Delaware Ave.; Canoe, 
608 Erie Co. Bank Bldg.; Country, Main St.; Garret, 
91 Cleveland Ave.; Park, Nottingham Terrace and 
IN, coln Blvd.; Saturn, 417 Delaware Ave.; 
_ Twentieth Century, 595 Delaware Ave.; University, 
546 Delaware Ave. 


_Cincinnati—Commercial; Country, Grandin Rd.; 
Queen City, Seventh and Elm Sts.; University, 


F Cleyeland—Couniry, Lake Shore Blvd.; May- 
field Country, S. Euchd, Ohio; Roadside, Yale Ave. 
and BH. 91st St.; Tavern, 3522 Prospect Ave.; Union, 
1211 Euclid Ave.; University, 3813 Euclid Ave. 
Dayton—Buz Fuz, W. First St.; City, First and 
Main Sts.; Country, Oakwood. 
Detroit—College, 72  Peterboro St.;_ Country, 
Grosse Pte. Farms; Detroit, Fort and Cass Sts.: 


714 Union Trust Bldg» Ingleside, 35 Atkinson St.: 
Twentieth Century, 62 KE. Columbia St.; University, 
1411 E. Jefferson St.; Yondotega, 518 Jefferson St. 

Los Angeles—California, 453 S. Hill St.; Jona- 
than, Pacific Electric Bldg.; University, 251 S. Hill St. 
Minneapolis—Minikahda, West Shore Lake Cal- 


Organized September, 1919, by the Cardinals, 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, 
meeting in Washington at the Catholic University of 
America, as the successor to the National Catholic 
War Council, one of the seven welfare agencies 


recognized by the United States Government during 
the World War. 
The conference is incorporated under the laws 


. of the District of Columbia and has for its objects 


the unifying, co-ordinating and organizing of the 
Catholic people of the United States in works of 
education, social welfare, immigrant aid, Ameri- 
canization and other activities. 

_ Administered by a committee of seven Archbishops 


ant a Bishops, elected by the Bishops in annual meet- 


ng. 

Departments—Ezecive—Most Rev. Edward 
J. Hanna, D. D., Archbishop of San Francisco, 
Chairman; Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., Generai 
Secretary. 

The Executive Department maintains the follow- 
Ing bureaus, the titles of which indicate their special 
fields of activity: Immigration, Motion Pictures, 
Historical Records, Civie Education, Business and 
Publications. 

The official publication of the conference is the 
N.C. W. C. Bulletin, 4 32-page Catholic magazine 
devoted to the interests of the conference and the 
work of its affiliated organizations. 

Education—Most Rev. Austin Dowling, D. Dj 
Bishop of St. Paul, Chairman. 

Organized to serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion concerning Catholic education; an advisory 
agency in the development of Catholic schools and 
the Catholic school system; a connecting agency 
between Catholic education activities and govern- 
ment education activities. 

Divisions—Statistics and Information, Teachers’ 
Registration Section, Health Education, Research 
Catholic Education, Library. 

Press and Publicity—Rv. Rev. Philip R, McDevitt, 
D._D., Bishop of Harrisburg, Chairman. ; 

The N. C. W. C. News Service ‘serv 


} 


es ninety 


Park; 
versity, 

Pittsburgh—Duquesne,. 325 Sixth Avel; Pitts- 
burgh, 425 Penn Ave.; Pittsburgh Athletic, Bigelow 
Blvd. and Fifth Ave.; Union, Ist Nat. Bank Bldg.; 
University, 4439 Bigelow Blvd. t 
Portiand, Ore.— Arlington, Park and Salmon 
Sts.; Irvington, E. 21st and Thompson Sts.; Amateur 
Athletic, Chapman and Salmon Sts.; University, 
275 Sixth St. q : 
Providence—Art, 11 Thomas St.; Hope, 6 Benevo- 
Jent St.; Pst Upsilon, 4 Manning St.; Squantum 


Assoc., E. Providence; University, 219 Benetit St.; | 


bakes Country, %. Providence. 
Richmond—Commonwealth, 401 W. Franklin St.; 
Country; Westmoreland, 601 EB, Grace St.; Woman's, 
211 E. Franklin St. A 

St. Louis—Commercial; Log Cabin, Clayton Rd.; 
Noonday, Security Bldg.; Racquet, 476 N. Kings- 
highway; Round Table; St. Louis, 3663, Lindell Blvd.; 
University, 607 N. Grand Ave.; Wednesday, Taylor 
and Westminster Sts.; Woman's, 4600 Lindell Blvd. 

St. Paul—Minnesota, Fourth and Washington 
Sts.; Town and Country, Desnoyer Pk.; University, 
Summit and Ramsey Sts. 

San Francisco—Bohemian, Post and Taylor Sts.: 
Century, Franklin and Sutter Sts.; Family, 545 
Powell St.; Francisca, 595 Sutter St.; Pacific Union, 
1000 California St.; Town ané Country, 218 Stock- 
ton St.; University, Powell and California Sts, 

Savannah—Chatham Hunt; Cotillion. 

Seattle—College, 605 Spring St.; Country, Bain- 
bridge Island; Rainier, Fourth Ave. and Marion 
St.: University, Madison and Boren Aves. 

Washington—Alidi, 1806 I St.; Army and Navy, 
Farragut Sq.; Cosmos, 1520 H St.; Country, Grass- 
jands; Metropolitan, 1700 He St; Racquet, 1135 
Sixteenth St.; Riding and Hunt, 2200 P St.: Uni- 
versity, Fifteenth and I Sts.; Washington, 1701 K St. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE. 
(Headquarters, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C.) 


Catholic daily and weekly newspapers published in 
the United States and elsewhere. Its regular cable, 


telegraph, special editorial and feature services are - 


comparable, as far as the Catholic press is con- 
cerned, to any of the established secular news 
agencies. 

Aside from its headquarters staff it maintains 
corresponceats in the principal American cities 
and leading foreign capitals. The service enjoys 
the privilege of the Press Galleries of Congress, 

Laws and Legislation—Right Rev. Edmund F. 
Gibbons, D. D., Bishop of Albany, Chairman. 

It maintains a Nation-wide scrutiny of legislation 
affecting public moral and religious welfare. In- 
formation concerning same is disseminated through 
the various departments of the conference to. in- 
terested persons and organizations, enabling. them 
to form judgments on the moral, religious and 
economic principles involved in or affected by such 


legislation. 

Social Action—Right Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, 
D.D., Bishop of Rockford; Chairman. 

In the fields of industrial relations, citizenship 
and sociai service, and rural welfare, this depart- 
ment serves as a clearing house for Catholic social 
teaching; a bureau of information and standards, 
and actively assists in promoting social, civic and 
Lan Or geen Right Rev. Joseph S 

ay Organizations-—Rig' ev. Jose chrembs, 
D. D., Bishop of Cleveland, Chaitman, 

This department consists of two co-ordinate 

branches—the National Council of Catholic Men 


local organizations of Catholic men and women 
throughout the United States, representing an 
aggregate total membership of more than 8,000,660 


One of the principal works of the National Council 
Toth Street, Washington ior almtenanee, at 240 
f : ton, of the National Catholi 

School of Social Service, nee Geta 


es 


¥ 


oe 
“Ital May 
if ‘Sittin, Abril oak” Cardia eee 13, 
ae TO! enedict XV.,. 
(922; crwned: Feb 
is, In orders, a Bishop. His ecclesiastical title is: 
dis Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of Rome and Vicar 
Successor of St. Peter, Prince of 
‘Supreme Pontiff of the Universal 


11; elected. P. 
lecte: ope, | 
Feb. 6, set 


Jesus Christ; 


the Apostles; 


i 


‘The College of Cardinals, when complete, is made 
up of 70 members, of whom 6 are 
50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are ‘Cardinal-Deacons. 
The College is the Senate of the Roman Church. 
The Cardinals advise the Pope and elect his suc- 


h is 
5 Archi shop an 


etror 
reh- ‘a 


“ made 


1922. The Pontiti. 
new Pope, Pi 
regulations, 
death of a Po 
THE COLLEGE OF ‘CARDINALS. 
cessor. 
dinal-Bishops, 


and Velletri. 
none is held. 


NAMB. - Office or Dignity: 
Cardinal-Bishops— 
Vincenzo Vannutelli....,....|Bishop of Ostia and Palestrina, eae of the 
Sacred College, Datary of the Pope....... Italian. ... 
‘Gaetano De Lai. olatnia right lsre .|Bishop of Sabina, Secretary of the Sacre 
Consistorial Congregation........:...... talian. 
Antonio Vico aaeeres Hien BA Bishop “y pee. and Santa Rufina, Prefect of, 


Gennaro Granito Pignatelli 


t Rites, Wars begurete aie Per Gs cape oldie ne Italian. . sf 


iat Belmonte... os. Bishop of ibanio Rare Wet Berney RSPAS: fs .|Italian. ... 
Fads Pompilj.. cM beats 9 of Pad Card. -Bishop of Velletri|Italian 
Michele Lega Sacred ( 
of Dae 0 LOAM AIS oan 
Cardinal-Priests— 
Giuseppe Francica-Nava di 
OMG Pe eek es tannee Archbishop OTN ACAD y.. basin Aol eee cia a ete Italian 
pantie Skrbensteys fr. ata MOE sh lah renin RL a) os UD baths Mee ol ‘Austrian. . 
Rafael Merry del Val....... Sec. of the Congr. the Holy Office, Archpriest, 
ris of the Vatican Basilica... 2... .......e 008 Spanish 
Joaquin Arcoverde de Albu- i 
_ querque Cavaleanti....... Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro. .../......... Pearce 
Ottavio Cagiano de Azevedo .|Chancellor of the Church.................- Italian 
Pietro Maffi-......5... ar Tae roars ot poe TE pare he Pose echoee Italian 
essandro Lualdi..........]/Archbishop of Palermo.,..........-.¢5++0: , |Ptalian 


Pietro Gasparri 


Louis Henri Joseph-Lucon. . 
Paulin Pierre Andrieu....... 


Andrew Francis Fruhwirth... 
Alfonso Maria Mistrangelo.. 
Rafael Scapinelli di Leguigno 


Pietro La Fontaine 
. Viltorio A. Ranuzzi de Bianchi 
Donato Sbarretti 


Louis Ernest D 


Tommaso Pio Boggiani 
Alessio Ascalesi..... 
Louis Joseph Maurin 
Alexander Kakowski 
Adolph Bertram... 


Francisco Rago: 


Michael Faulhaber. . 
Dennis J. Doughert; 


Giovanni 
Giovanni Bonzan 


Eugenio Tosi. . 


ubois. . 


nesi 


Giovanni B, Sheet aaa 4 


i Archbishop of Breslau. 
. |Prefect ae the Tribunal of the Apostolic te 
EY 


E Arouhishop LIAN) 40049 1} Open eoiereneey ERECT AIEICIG, ocr 
.| Archbishop of earrasons SLs Bama. Bae< 8 


Bis Archbishop of Toledo, Primate of Spain.... ; 


the Chari ee tat Ree ee RNS Italian. ... 
.|Archbishop of Rheims. ...............05 French, ... 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, ...606..dsece sees French. ... 
Patriarch of, Lisbon. ..., 5. ¢22..le.cc cc eee Portuguese 
Archbishop of Westminster.,........ s as ee ‘English. .... 
Archbishop’of Boston.......06...05c hee ues American. . 
Prefect Congreg. De Propaganda Fides 33. ¢52/Duten ye. 
Archbishop of Esztergom (Gran)........... Hungarian. 
Archbishop of Vienna... .. ee aoe Seen Lepre eas Austrian... 
Grand Penitentiary iis ce ctcche seed feces German... 
.|Archbishop of sR CE AN eae akg .\Italian....|° 
Patriarch of Venice... 1222222212222) 002103 


-.|Prefect Congreg: of hile Gril ; 
Archbishop of Paris,... 


Signatur 
Archbishop of Philadelphia...2............ 


Archbishop of Cologne... 6.2.2: 20sec e creas 
ae Congreg. of Oriental Church........... 


See ee ee ee ee 


amorbishe OL /Rennes: : +. were daduwer. FE: 
Archbishop,of Milan, 4.15.6 00 te weasels oe 
Archbishop of Bologna. . BW gr rer oes ee 


George W. Mundelein. . .|Archbishop of Chicago........0..0eee eran American... 
Pairiek DAVOS 6.0 eo is nee Archbishop of New York......--.s....00-- American, . 
Vincenzo Casanova y Marzol.|Archbishop of Granada....,...-..+. Vesey Spanish 
Eustochio Jlundain ve pestabaw Archbishop of Seville.:........-28s.ecseese Spanish 

- Bonaventura Cerret ae ojoZh Viniece fisyee EE Their et iG } oiviatasiny vans bie oe Italian, 
Baricd, GASPAITh sn. = <0:sraieig cio Pacis s sie bw os way 440 Ui du 9 8d biarew me 88 oie > Italian. ,., 
Patrick O’Donnell........ haces of Armagh. .........- Diasdtores a fw Trish: swale 
Luigi Capostosti....... More re aiSTeleae diaiai abide Watils baat hee £ searaie oh , |Italian, 


‘Franz 


Si TTT avait 


Gaetano Bisleti . 


Louis Billot 


ober oeene 


Francis Aidan Gasquet. 


5 ne fs aie 
‘iuse} OFi...% 
PBhrle. 6yaida'os5iS% laieia.e, oldie male Sheds silat wiyiae 


Luigi Sincero . 


rete sid. 
Aurelio Galli... . 


eee eeeees 


seer ease 


foes en ewer enes 


[tener eanee 


Commendatory Grand Prior Sov. Order of 
Malta in Rome, Prefect of S. C. of Semi- 
naries and Univerglties  ciwsincisdswesroiasitee 


Italian, .,. 
French.... 


Semis Tesete bard alls late 0) b/6 2 oe a 6:6) Sdeiahe abel e = bie ule) Wiatple 


eee eeeee 


wean 0 he 
‘Province; Sovereign of the Temporal Dominions 0: 
the Holy Roman Church. The American C: 


extending © the interval between 
e and the election of his successor, s 
as to give the foreign Cardinals a chance to take part 


ai: 


The Cardinal-Bishops take their titles from 
the Suburban Sees of Rome: Ostia and Pales 
Porto and Santa Rufina, Albano, Sabina, Frascati, 
Where no office or dignity is shown 


Year of i Year of 
| Nationality Birth. |C 


1836 
1853 
1847 


“1851, 
1858 


1860 — 


aioe 


oman 


ie 


reation 


AE & 
“1889 ae 
1907 


1] 
Un: 


MGtcttonatl Ohio. 


ee 


- Columbus, Ohio 


Great Falls, Mont. . 
' Green Bay, Wis..... 


i Stare Seeleny hee. o7) 
‘Baltimore, Md.... eoge ristaiee’ain 
Boston, Mass...... -W. rey 
‘Chicago, Il....... 
ectinend Edward F. Hoban (Aux.) 


John T. MeNicholas, 
James J. Keane..... 


h: aw.. : 
J. M. Laval (Auxilia 


Bishops. Cons. 

++++++-.d08eph R. Crimont, S. J...1917 
Be cae Edmund F. Gibbons......1919 
ent oas Cornelius Van de Ven.. ...1904 

Vaid > NECCONG a sero seseneratn: sje 1912 

-.. Rudolph Gerken......... 1926 

od. Fa WMCGTOtI ono Sie ewer e 1903 


ha Gs se Henty-Alghotfets.. 222 22. 1914 


Thos. E. Molloy... 


Brooklyn, 
William Turner 


Buffalo, N. 
Burlington, ¥ 


_ Charleston, 


_Cheyen1e, Wy: 
Cleveland, Ohio 3 
J. LEY 


‘Harrisburg, Pa..... P. R. McDevitt. 22.5222: 
Hartford, Conn.... ee J. Nil 


The American Bible Society was organized. by 
action of a group of local and State Bible. Societies 
on May 8, 1816, its first public meeting being held 
in the City Hall in:New York and its Centennial 
being celebrated in the same room of that City Hall 

on May 9, 1916. 
It was incorporated under the laws of New York 


The officers are: E. Francis Hyde, President; 
Rey. Gilbert Darlington, Treasurer; Rev. Wm. I. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., and Rev. Arthur GC. Ryan, 
General Secretaries; Rev. L. B. Chamberlain, Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Its purpose is to accomplish a wider circulation 
of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment. 

Tt handles only Bibles, Testaments and Portions, 
oat them without profit and donating to those in 
meed. 

It is unsectarian and interdenominational. 

Together with other Bible Societies, it has helped 
to print the Scriptures in over eight hundred languages 
and dialects. 

It also publishes the Scriptures in thirteen systems 
for the blind. 

It cooperates with missionary societies, tts opera- 
tlons being strictly benevolent and its sale of Scrip- 
tures yielding no profit. : 

Twenty-six denominations, iheluding practically 
all the larger ones, have through their official bodies 
taken action recognizing this Society as their channel 


_ State in 1841, 


--G.W. Mundelein, Patan ison 


‘DIOCESES. 


Place, New York City. 


Cons. 
s, Cardinal .1914 

ch nn an aie ho tH 

Oregon City, Ore. 
Philadelphis, Pa.. 903 


St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Antonio, T 


Santa Fe, N. 


zt 
26 


See. < Bishops. * Cons. 
Leavenworth, Kan...John Ward..............1911 
Lincoln, Neb....... F. J. L. Beckman 1924 
Little Rock, Ark....John B. Morris.,......... 906 
Los Angeles, Cal....John J. Cantwell......... 1917 
Louisville, Ky...... Jobn A, Floersh.......... 23 
Manchester, N. H...G, A. Guertin.......6.... 07 


Monterey-Fresno . . .John B. McGinley........ 1910 
Mobile, Ala........ (See vacant)...... veel Od 
Nashville, Tenn..... Alphonse J. Smith 924 
Natchez, Miss. ..... 192 
Newark, N. J.. 


POOKIS, TD, tater we 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Porto Rico... 


Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. 
iy ieee Se 
. Augustine, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 


.-.-Edward J. O’'Dea.... 
...-Edmond Heelan. . 


Spokane, Wash..... (See vacant.) 

Springfield, Ml...... nbs A. Grade is 
Springfield, Mass. ..Thos. M. O'Leary... 
Superior, Wis....... Theodore Reverman. . 
Syracuse, N. Y...... Daniel J. Curley...... 
Toledo, Ohio....... Samuel A. Stritch... .. 
Trenton, N J......Thomas J. Walsh......... 
Tueson, Ariz.......D. J. Gereke............. 
Wheeling, Vay. SORN J) SWwintwst aie ons 
Wichita, Kan....... Augustus J. Schwertner.. .1927 
Wilmington, Del....Edmond J, Fitzmaurice... 
Winona, Minn... ... Patrick R. Heffron, .. 


Ruthenian diocese. .Basil Takach 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


of Scripture circulation, including it in their church 
budgets or otherwise giving it an official position 
in their benevolences, 7 

Through ten Home Agencies, it supplies Scriptures 
throughout the United States, and abroad it does 
lik service through twelve Foreign Agencies: West 
Indies; Mexico; Caribbean or Central America with 
Colombia and Venezuela; Upper Andes, covering 
Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia; La Plata, covering 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile Brazil; 
Levant, covering the republic of Turkey and adjacent 
states in Europe and Asia, inclu Bulgaria, 
Greece and the republics of the Caucasus; Arabic: 
Levant, which « serves ‘Syria, Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia or Iraq, Egypt and the Soudan: 
Philippine Islands; Siam; China; and Japan; and 
through correspondents in other countries’ m Asia, 
Europe, Africa, and islands of the seas. 

During 1925 there were issued by it 9,214,493 
volumes of Scriptures; 5,567,875 in its ioreign fields 
and 3,646,548 in the United States. 


Its total of issues during its 110 years of activity, © 


has been 174,121,599 volumes of Bibles, Testaments 
and Portions. 

The receipts for the year 1925, including legacies, 
gifts from individuals. and churches, gifts from 
auxiliaries, sales, and incomes. from trust funds 
were $1,036,129; its disbursements were 31,028,660. 

The headquarters are at the Bible House, Astor 


er BISHOPS OF THE PROTES 
abama— Charles M, Beckwith, Montgomery. 
William G. McDowell jr., Coadjutor, Biminebak 
Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, Wash. 
Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 
Arkansas—James. R. “Winchester, Little Rock; 
- W. Saphore, Suffragan, Little Rock; BE. T: 
Demby, Suffragan, Little Rock. 
California—E. L. Parsons, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento: W. H. Moreland. San Joaquin, L. Cc, 
Sanford (miss.), Fresno. Los Angeles: Joseph H. 
Johnson. Pasadena: W. B. Stevens, Coadjutor. 


Cc sir clic P. Johns 

-olorado—TI. P. Johnson, Denver; Frederick Ingley. 

Coadjutor, Denver. wane 

Conntecticut— Chauncey B. Brewster, Hartford. 
E. C. Acheson, Coadjutor,. Middletown. 

Dakota, North—J. Poyntz Tyler (miss.), Fargo. 

Dakota, South—H. L. Burleson, Sioux Falls. 
W. B. Roberts, Suffragdn, Sioux Falls. 

Delaware—Philip Cook, Wilmington. 

setae of Columbia—James E. Freeman, Wash- 
ngton, 

Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville, South Florida; 
Cameron Mann, Winter Park; John D. Wing, Co- 
adjutor, Winter Park. 

Georgia—Frederick F. Reese, Savannah. Atlanta: 
Henry J, Mikell, Atlanta. 4 
Idaho—Middleton S. Barnwell (miss.), Boise. 
TiJinois—Charles Palmer Anderson; S. M. Griswold, 


Suffragan, Chicago. Quincy: M. Edward Faw- 
mat Guiney, Springfield: John C. White, Spring- 
eld, 


Indiana—Jnseph M. Francis, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana. Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 
Towa—Theodore N. Morrison, Davenport. Harry 
S. Longley, Coadjutor, Des Moines. 
Kansas—James Wise, Topeka. Salina: Robert 
H, Mize, Salina. 
Kentucky—Charles Edward Woodcock, Louisville. 
Lexington: Lewis W. Burton, Lexington. 
Louisiana—Davyis Sessums, New Orleans. 
Maine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. 
Maryland—John G, Murray, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Davenport, Easton. 
Massachusetts—William Lawrence; Charles Il. 
Slattery, Coadiutor, Boston. S. G. Babcock, Suf- 


Easton: 


fragan, Boston. Western: Thomas F. Davies, 
Springfield. 
Michigan—Herman Page, Detroit. 


Marquette: 
R. Le R. Harris, Marquette. Western: J. 4 
McCormick, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesota—Frank A. McElwain, Minneapolis. 
Duluth: Granville G. Bennett, Duluth. 
Mississippi—Theodore D. Bratton, Jackson. Wm. 
Mercer Green, Coadjutor, Meridian. 
Missouri—F. F. Johnson, St. Louis. Western: 
Sidney C. Partridge, Kansas City. 
Montana—William F. Faber, Helena; H. H. H. 
Fox, Coadjutor, Billings. 
Nebraska—Ernest .Vincent Shayler, Omaha. West- 
ern: George A. Beecher (miss.), Hastings, 
Nevada—Vacant (miss.), —~ 
New Hampshire—Jobn Thomson Dallas, Concord. 
New Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.), Albuquerque. 
New Jersey—-Paul Matthews; Albion W. Knight. 
Coadjutor; Trenton. Newark: Edwin §. Lines. 
Wilson R. Stearly, Coadjutor, Trenton. 
New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City. 
Arthur S. Lloyd and Herbert Shipman, Suffragans, 
Central: Charles Fiske, Utica; Edward H,. Coley, 
Suffragan, Utica. Western: Charles H. Brent. 
Buffalo; D. L. Ferris, Coadjutor, Rochester. 
Albany: Richard H, Nelson, Albany; G, A. Old- 
ham, Coadjutor, Albany. Long Island: Ernest 
M. Stires, Garden City. 
North Carolina—Joseph Blount Cheshire, Raleigh. 
Edwin A. Penick, Coadjutor, Charlotte; H. B, 
Delany, Suffragan, Raleigh. Hast Carolina: 
T. C. Darst, Wilmington. Western North Carolina: 
J. M, Horner, Asheville. 
North Dakota—(See Dakota, North.) 
Ohio— William Andrew Leonard, Cleveland; W. L. 
Rogers, Coadjutor, Cleveland. Southern: Boyd 
Vincent, Cincinnati; Theo, I. Reese, Coadjutor, 
Columbus, 


United ‘States—Protestant Episcopal Bishops. 
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Oklahoma—Théo. P. Thurston (miss.), Muskogee. 

Oregon—Walter Taylor Sumper, Portland. Eastern: 
W: P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 

Pennsylvania—Thos. J. Garland, Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh: Alexander Mazin, Pittsburgh. Beth- 
lehem: E. Talbot; Prank W. Sterrett, Coadjutor, 
South Bethlehem. Harrisburg: James H. Darling- 
ton, Hatrisburg. Erie: John C. Ward, Erie. 

Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry jr., Providence. 

South Carolina—W. A. Guerry, Charleston. Upper 
South Carolina: Kirkman G, y, Columbia. 

South Dakota—(See Dakota, South.) 

Tennessee—Thomas F. Gailor, Memphis. J. M, 
Maxon, Coadjutor, Nashville. 

Texas—George Herbert Kinsolving, Austin; Clinton 
S. Quin, Coadjutor, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
Moore, Dallas. Western: William T. Capers, Sap 
Antonio. Northern: E. Cecil Seaman, Amarillo. 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Arthur C. A. Hall, Burlington; Samuel 
B. Booth, Coadjutor, Burlington. 

Virginia—William_ C. Brown, Richmond; H. 8t. 
George Tucker, Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
B. D. Tucker, Lynchburg; A. C. Thomson, Coad- 
jutor, Portsmouth. Southwestern: Robert C 

Jett,, Roanoke. ; 

irginia—W. L. Gravatt, Charleston; Robert 
E. L. Strider, Coadjutor, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—William Walter Webb, Milwaukee; 
Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Coadjutor, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac; Reginald H. Weller, Fond du Lac. 

Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, Seattle; 
Edward M. Cross, Spokane. 

Wyoming—Nathaniel S. Thomas (miss:), Laramie. 

Africa — Liberia: Robert E. Campbell (miss:), 
Monrovia; Theo. M. Gardiner (miss.), Suffragan, 
Cape Palmas. 

Brazil—Southern: Lucien Lee Kinsolving (miss.), 
Rio de Janeiro; William M. M. Thomas (miss.), 
Suffragan, Rio Grande do Sul. 

China—Frederick R. Graves (miss.), Shanghai; 
Logan H. Roots. (miss.), Hankow; Alfred A. 
Gilman (miss.), Suffragan, Hankow; D. Trum- 
bull Huntington (miss.), Anking. 

Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. 

Fapame Canal Zone—James C: Morris (miss.), 

con. 

Cuba—Hiram R. Hulse (miss.), Havana. 

Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Dominica—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Japan—John McKim (miss.), Tokio. North Tokio: 
C. F. Reifsnider (miss.), Suffragan, Tokio. Shirley 
BH. Nichols (miss.), Kioto, 

Hawaiian Islands—John D. Lamothe 
Honolulu. 

Mexico—Frank W. Creighton (miss:), Mexico City. 

Fnilepines —— Gouverneur. F, Mosher ~ (miss.), 

anila. : 

Porto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.), San Juan; 
M. Ferrando, Sutfragan, Ponce. 

Presiding Bishop—Rt. Rev. John G. Murray. Bishop 
of Maryland, born 1857, consecrated 1909. 


RETIRED BISHOPS. 


A, R. Graves, late Bishop of Kearney, Sonora, Cal. 
Lemuel H. Wells, late Spokane, Tacoma, Wash. 
Paul Jones, late Bishop of Utah, Orange, N. J. 
part B. Restarick, late Bishop of Hawaii, Hono- 


ulu. 

R. L. Paddock, late Bishop of Mast Oregon, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

James D. Morrison, late Bishop of Duluth, Ogdens- 
burg, N. 3. 

Henry D. Aves, late Bishop of Mexico, Seabrook, 


‘ex, 
P. M. Rhinelander, late Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C, 
Frank K. du Moulin, late Bishop Coadjutor of 
Ohio, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank H. Touret, late Missionary Bishop of Idaho, 
Waban, Mass. : 

Julius W. Atwood, late Missionary Bishop of Arizona, 
New York, N. Y. § f 
Walter H. Overs, late Missionary Bishop of Liberia, 

Jamestown, N. Y. 


(miss.), 


CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRICADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Founded in 1916, by the late Cardinal Farley, 
New York City—a national official organization for 
Catholic boys. National office: National Catholic 
Welfare Council, 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. General Executive Head- 
quarters, 260 West 34th Street, New York. This 
movement aims to improve, it is announced, the 
religious and civic character of boys. It has a 
program of athletics, sports, military exercises, 


& 


signalling, first aid, civics, music, entertainments, 
hikes, camping, parades, contests and employment; 
it aims to promote patriotism, religious practices 
and higher education. Membership is open to: all 
manly boys 10 years of age or over. unior and 
Senior division branches all over the country and 
bas its own uniform. Executive officers, N. Y. 
General headquarters, 260 West_34th St., New York 
City; Rev. Fr. Kilian, O, M. Cap., Chief Commis- 
sioner; Michael F. Lonergan, Executive Secretary. 


Wm. F. McDowell. 
si We 


5 John L. Nuelsen. . 
_ Edwin H. Hughes. . 
phe aoa Bristol. 


BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH, 
Residence. 


, zB R. Hendrix 
_ Warren A. Candler. 
“ se ns Denry, 


-Atlanta, Ga 


- Washington, aoe REP tte, fam 1904 
. Clifton Springs, N. Y .. 


Restdence. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 


Richmond, Va. 


| Ernest L. ay aor? 
Charles E. Loc 


ErnestG. Ric Hee RU tice Ga.. 


Charles W. Burns.. 
Anton Bast 

Edgar Blake..... 
F. T. Keeney. 


H. Lester Smith: .:: 


Wallace E. Brown. 
* Retired. 


-San Francisco, Gal...... 
Copenhagen, Denmark. ‘IT 1920 
. Paris, France. 92) 


- Denver, Col 

. New Orleans, La. - 
. .Covington, ad nivis,0, e/a e : 

. . Mexico City. 


. B. Murrah...... Memphis, Tenn H.M. ye : r 
Edwin D. Mouzou. .Charlotte, N. Sip 1910; J. E. Dickey. - -Louisville, Ky 
John M. Moore..... Dallas, Tex. 1918 | W.B. Beauchamp.. -Atlanta, Ga.. 
| W.F. McMurry. ...Fayette, Mo..........0.- DES | SiR Hayecciiisies » Shreveport, La 
oe UM WwW. Darlington: Huntington, W.Va....... 1918 |. H. A. Boaz....)..... Little Rock, Ark... .. 

: Fat 
one ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

Shs) (These figures are from the Official Catholic Directory for 1926, copyrighted by P. J. Kenedy & Sons.) 
oa 3 Cler- { Chur-/ Parish |, Catholic Cler- ] Chur-) Parish } Catholic 
Maes. Sass Dioceses. ches, | Pupils, |Dioc. Pop. Dioceses. gy. | ches. / Pupils. Dioe. Pop. 
> Baltimore... ..... 513} 244; 40,406) 288,746 eugeee deen se 97) 102 4,181} 175,048 
; BOSON i ceive s 954; 325} 85,957) — 900,000]/Lead........... 102} 185 1,396 39,435 

Ey Chicago......... 1,195} 361} 151,125] 1,250,000 Leavenworth. . 201 127} 10,989) 81,95: 
Bie Cincinnatt,...... 5} 222! 39,74 20,000} |Lincoln......... 112} 139 3,568, 36,457 

dies ubuque 278 237 16,946 114,609 ae HUCK: ... ee 90 107 4,514 25,808 
ath Milwaukee....... 468} 310} 46,529] _ 300,000//L’s Ang., S. Dieg.| 397] 220) 18,976 5, 

iy New Orleans ..... 318] 252) 23,923]  331,921]|Louisville....... 196} i166 12 112,639 
| ame) New York....... 1,281] 424! 102,873] 1,273,291)| Manchester. .... -| 187] 119] 22,154] 149/621 

162 126 7,40 0,000||Marquette...... 101 132 7,679 0,78: 
953} 420) 101,68 735,328] |Mobile......... 143} 117 7,347 0 
643] 305 61 435,693] | Monterey-Fresno. 5 63 2,061 51,265 
368| 265) 28,150]  275,000||Nashville........ 53 4,391 21,880 
474) 220) 19,033] 326,077||Natchez 6 108) 6,13 31,334 
100} 356 4,785] 150,853|| Newark......... 700] 252) 81,267) 650,845 
343} 223] 21,735} 221,676||Ogdensburg 165} 162 »850} 103,305 
41 fits ,050 43,847||Oklahoma. 1444 154 4,072 49,565 
oa eared 177| 123) 15,798] 149,568|/|Omaha 252| 165} 12,014 88,325 
PRB Coe 24 54 89 6.920) Peoria. 258} 232) 15,673) 116,657 
SRO A 143} 134) 12,561 74,767|| Pittsburgh 676) 419] 79,047) 518,790 
76) = 152 191 38,468)| Portland. . 173} 179) 19,862! 171,569 
ON rate 69} 121 971 20,000 Providence. . 301; 126| 25,265) 285,642 
Aso Os 649} 277; 91,409} 891,690 Bish Ue watg 3 = 61 83. 6,193 
Dig acelin eed 533] 246! 53,006} 362,332)|Richmond...... | 105} 110 7,577 44,000 
Burlington. ..... 102 95 7,260 5,230|| Rochester....... 2: 153} 32,709] 201,496 
Charleston. ..... 36 43 1,283 10,000) | Rockford. ....... 139} i101 yo7l 62,471 
Cheyenne....... 29 57 568 25,459]|Sacramento....,. 83 128 2,653| ° 55,000 
Cleveland. ...... 497). 243) 67.064] 526,170||St. Augustine. . 57) 77 4,337) 51,014 
Columbus. ... 189} 155) 17,471] 111,224)|St. Cloud... ...: 187] 143 7711 65,592 
_ Concordia. . 94 95 5,070 41,118)|St. Joseph. 97| 102 4,483)!" 44,189 
Corpus Christ: 58} 116 2,680} 125,665||Salt Lake. 29 28 80. 11,710 
Covington. . 102 82 8,94 61,500||San Antonio. . 178} 193) 10,871 184,470 
Crookston. . 53 84 1,513 25,985||Savannah....... 6. 60 123: 18,71 
Dallas 97) 127 6,477 50,573] |Scranton. .../... 294, 241 28,123) 276,213 
Davenport. 160} 126). 7,895 57,900]|Seattle... 2.2... 161} 152 130) 90,00 
{ <1 ))G) oe ar 220) 261)" 11,290] 114,729]|Sioux City 161 148) 10,834 65,856 
Des Moines. .)!: 129 95 4.59 35,944) |Sioux Falls 147; 189 6,17 447 
Detroit. .....5.. 530). 300} 78,740] 532,364!|Spokane. . . 3 92 99 2,56 31,467 
90} 110 4,376 60,690) | Springfield, 23 170} . 12,217 :000 
79} 130 3,845| 107,203/|Springfield, Mass. / 419] 223! 39,8541 412,723 
209} 166] 14,862] 120,238]|Superior..’....., 102} 154 5,362 8,5. 
183} 106] 16,156) 180,379||Syracuse........ 190) 142, 16,848) 200,550 
121); 177 130! 9,871)|Toledo..... cay 230} 146] 22,186] 150,764 
346} 179) 33,816) 166,035/|Trenton... ..... 237| 219] 33,766; 227,431 
a 134] 147 183 112,054||Tucson......... 63; 105 2,00 79,853 
f ersia 69 96 2,272 25,330||Wheeling........ 121 152 7,44 5, 
‘we Grand Rapids... 194} 229) 23,510 144,113]|Wichita.. i 134) 150 6,293 47,993 
Great Falls, 60) 128 134 32,425 Wilmington. - 5 52 5,526 34,96: 
} Teen Bay 255) 238) 23,556] 162,463]|Winona......._! 130] 125 8,155 "300 
Harrisbur, 140} 103] 14,210 80,540||Beimont Abbey . 17 7 15 290 
Shererond.. ie ae Teese wees ae rp ee 15,691) 237,495 
elena.... : P itts' ure rr 3 16 16,023) - 297,49. 

. Indianapolis 282) 202) 21,317} 132,572|)Alaska.......,.. 22 43 4 4 3 

: Kansas City 159} 109] 10,193 0,000 ———__|—__——_. 
. La Crosse....... 233! 229! 13,0571 ~—-117,152'| Totals. ....... 24,352117,380!2,072,466| 18,878,722 


Italics denote archdioceses. There are Cardinals at 


Archbishops number 14; bishops, 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. ; Bi 


clergy, 17 ett ee iaeras clerey, 6, 671. 


103; secular » 


"(tom Coe Herald: data compiled | 


ts (5 bodte 149,092 hook Je 
ee coe of G : 24,614 
Baptists (14 bods 
1 Re Q ethren (Dunkards) 
ethrén (Plymouth) (6 bodies 
porch River) (3_bodies).. 
st Japanese Temple. ..... i eonee 3 
atholic Apostolic (2 podles) . 2,768 
Catholic East’ 0 Sak « bodies) : 2, $86 Bonsaonetal Churches (3 bodies 
Catholic, West’n (3 bodies) 16,156 203; 4 Presbyterians (9 bodies) 
. Christadelphians 3,988 8'| Protestant Episcopal. . 
_. Christian Church ¢ 7,969! Reformed (3. bodies) 
Christian Union t 17,800 my Reformed Episcopal............ 
E i. ; ....||Salvation Army 
.,..||American Rescue Workers. . 
1,519||Schwenfelders 


1,350 Society for Ethical Culture. ; 
3 coed StS... 
4,625||Temple Societ: 
.-;+||Unitarians.. . 
28,588|'United Brethr 

90,493) | Universalists 

* 3,090 : 


17,962|| Grand total in 1925...... ..- /46,883,756]80 
57 ; : 125) 
Grand total in 1924..........146,076,500 621,630 rn 


6,225 hee 

1153528! 549 

“The 1925 Sree for the Methodist Episcopal | 4,516,806; Roman Catholic, 16,047, 914. The Jewish 
Church, included in the table in ‘‘Methoaists,”’ was figures stand mainly for heads of ‘families. 


x ‘CHURCH MEMBERS IN UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 1916. 


All De- Roman | Metho- Bap- Presby- |Congre-| Prot. Uni- | Luth- “Re- 
nom ’tions.| Catholic. dist. tist. terian. |gational| Epis. /tarian.| eran. |formed. 


1,099,465 37,482 518,706] 20,428], 4,822 
117,014 84/749 1927] 4,353 539 eieAd| ae 
21,120 287,349 18,213 740 4,431 b 
: 3 494539 39,570} 54,011] 34,180} 30,018) 3,343 % 582 448 
4 104,982 18,548] 25,667) 11,782 8,437 638 2,738 221 
724,692| 483,834 26,243 3,143} 71,188) 48,854 316] 14,971 , 1,600 
_ 86,524 30,183 3,651 GLO Tl oo ore x oe 4,656]...... 940} cea a 
51,421 39,97: 9,338] 3,255}. 18,295)...... 3,050 705 
24,650 131,107} 10,170}. 2,878) 10,399 ABE) sie ree vut| ootepes sane 
18,214 721,140) 25,181) -6,119), 2.008) eek ies cs ccabe Jaiceteie's 
, Fp 17,947 5,682 6,943} 2,827 A SIVA We testi St | ee Sy 83 
2,522,373] 1,171,381 170,452] 114,857] 57,926] 40,725] 1,593] 187,746] 9,196 


1 een, 272,288 85,786} 59,209) 5,768 8,848 376| 47,879] 10,642 
7 


262,513 


128,948 : 45,263) 16,894 843 30,512} 1,420 
160,185 387,731] 48,423 12 95060) Sie -calicsic cut eee 2,058 
509,910 13,01 Wyo Ta) gia ar Cs fsa bs USE 724 PS A be 
255,293| 148,530 35,492 320] 21,641 5628). 2,488)... 0.00. baol 


602,587) 219,530 44,055) 19,603 875|  38,469|...... 


1,410,208 86,551 10,319] 133,509 75,217] 41,587) 00... 00. 
72,117 49,766) 48,98' ,59 409] 1,478] 101,608 
415,664 28,156} 32,494) 22,987) 22,635] 1,898] 264,649 
32,160 441,293 19,758 371 (ide arenes Aevemensreed opin: oe 


252;107| 67,628] 10,479] 14,309 911 


4,073 6,792) 3,841 4,607 375 
19,643) 26,333] 19,423 7,931 549 
356 501 261 7 


1,370,551| 445,352 
137,566 78,113 


174: OD oan aac 
136,020 17,335 908} 20,084 GTDotts 3, SOO ils iam a er 
790,764 80,918} 102,290]- 10,889) 67,996] 1,291 
177,727 ; * 3,892 366 10 SEA Ie sar Loar ery Gaeta of 2 a 


2,745,552] 928,260] 182,443] 222,888] 65,021] 227,685 6,288 
4'989| 338'979| 535/299] ~ 69°898| 3/195] 18'545| 994 
95859, 13, ‘| 812 


843,856] 399,045 
i 47, 427) 113,202 ) : 9 
179,468 49,728 30,381 15,635) 16,672) 6,373 5,726 532 4,499 755 ah 


. a 
14,527] 1,830,582] 427,509] 194,262] 405,493} 16,444] 118,687] 1,828] 371,674] 210,978 he 
had’ "261, 1312 01} 18,771 2,205] 10,531 2 7a 
413,630] ° 38,361 501 

re: 


tts 29 8,852 t é 
340,133 3,015} 286,143} 320,442) 71/821 :910 12 
1,784,620 402; 874| 418,121] 646,494! 68,229] 2/377) 17,116 AIG) AD TST eles 


280,848 1,305 2,254) 1,616 PROG cienetal stelle pte» whats silt tok ooters ee ve 
9,797 1,157| 22/912 6000} D833 ]i oes] eva sie 

49,186 "360| 33,693 235] 14,610) 2,440 en 

80,559} 16,137 10,881} 2,176)" 17,359 385 5 

27,349 316 6,831 26GT eOnc « LOGS, pea 


_ 23,459] 30,534) 18,451 508 een 10, 1427 
1,841 i Vertis } devon ; oe Bess Oat pits } : 


Rey. Willard D. 


 St., Albany, Mo. 


General 

2) ark, Washington, D.C. 
ptist Convention, National, Selma, 
President, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. 
Chicago, Tl. Secretary, Prof. R. B. Hudson. 
President, Rev. 
Bldg., 


‘Ala, 


Los Angeles, 

Bitting, 5109 W 

American Baptist 

Chestnut St.,. Philadelphia; 
offices, 276 Fifth Ave. ; 
aptist, Free, General Conference of, 105 E. 
22d St., N. Y.. City. President, Dr. Joseph W. 
- Mauck, 173 Hillsdale St., Hillsdale, Mich. Cor. 
Secretary, Rev. A. W. Anthony. 

Baptist, Seventh Day, General Conference of, 
Salem, W. Va. President, Rev. Benjamin F. 
Johanson, Battle Creek, Mich. General Secretary, 
Burdick, 926 Kenyon Ave., 


Plainfield, N. J. 


‘Christian, General Convention of, Dayton, Ohio. 


President, Rev. Frank G. Coffin, 406 E. Daniel 
Secretary, Rev. J. F. Burnett, 
_ Dayton, Ohio. 


‘Church of Christ, Scientist (Christian Science). 
_ \The First or Mother Church is at Boston, where 


are the headquarters at Falmouth and St. Paul 
Sts. President, Archie Van Ostrand, C. S. B. 
 Crerk, Ezra W. Palmer, C.S. B 


‘Church of God in N. A. (General Eldership), 


_ Mt. Pleasant, Pa. President, Rev. S. G. Yahn, 102 
North 13th St., Harrisburg, Pa. Clerk, Rev. 
‘Sylvester Fulmer, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
(Mormon), Salt Lake, Utah. President, Heber 

- Grant. Counsellors, Anthony W. Ivins and 
Charles W. Nibley. 

The Twelve Apostles: Rudger Clawson, President 
of the Quorum; U.S. Senator Reed Smoot, George 
Albert Smith, George F. Richards, Orson F. 
Whitney, David O. McKay, Joseph Fielding 
Smith, Dr. James E. Talmage, Stephen L. Rich- 
ards, Richard R. Lyman, Melvin J. Ballard, and 
Dr. John A. Widtsoe. 

Presiding Bishop of the Church, Sylvester Q. 
Cannon. 


- Congregational, National Council of, 287 Fourth 


Ave., N. Y. City. Moderator, Frank J. Harwood, 
Centre Church House, Hartford, Conn. Secretary, 
Rey. Charles E. Burton. 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention of 
the, Cleveland, Ohio. President, A. D. Harmon, 
Transylvania Univ., Lexington, Conn. Secretary, 
Rev. Robert G. Frank, Dallas, Tex. United 
Christian Missionary Society, 425 De Baliviere 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Evangelical Church, General Conference of the, 
836 Centre Ave., Reading, Pa. President, Board 
of Bishops, Bishop S. C. Breyfogel. 

Evangelical Synod of North America, 671 
Madison St., Milwaukee, Wis. President, Rev. 
John Baltzer, 2013 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. Secretary, Rev. Gustave Fischer. 

Five Years’ Meeting of the Society of Friends. 
General Secretary, Dr. Walter C. Woodward, 101 
So. 8th St., Richmond, Ind. 

Lutheran ‘in America, United, 437 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. City. President, Rev. F. H. Knubel. Secre- 
tary, Rev. M. G. G. Scherer, 487 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

New York Synod, United Lutheran Church. 
President, Rev. C. W. Leitzell, D. D., 30 N. 
Allen St., Albany, N, Y. English Secretary, 
Rev. W. N 


Y. Treasurer, Hred J. Walter, 57 Spring’ St., 
in pl Nr ee ae 5 
et st, ongregational. ecr eta of the 
Conference, J. M. Hays, Laurel, ese : 
Methodist Episcopal. Secretary of General Con- 
ference, Rev. R. J. Wade, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
fll., where also are the church’s World Sersice 


The Metbodists, North and South, have been 
trying for several years to unite officially, but have 
not yet succeeded, owing to opposition in one or 
another Conference. 

The United Church of Canada, into which the 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational denom- 


inations of the Dominion have merged and which 


Park 


New York City 


Ave., N. Y. City. — 
“Church Extension. 


_ perance, Prohibition and Pudi 1¢0 Mary- 
land Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C, Secretary 
of the Board of Bishops, Right Rev. E. G. Rich- 
ardson, 63 Ponce de Leon Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Methodist Episcopal, South—Bishop W. A. 
Candler, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. en- 
eral Secretary, Rev. A. F. Watkins, Jackson, Miss. 
Methodist Episcopal, African—General Secretary, 
Bishop J. ¢ Flipper, 488 Houston St., Atlanta, 
Ga. Bishop, Benjamin S. Lee, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Methodist Episcopal; African Zion—Bishop, 
G. C. Clement, 16332 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky, 
Methodist Episcopal, Colored, General Con- - 
ference of, 4145 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bishop, N. G. Cleaves. Secretary, Rev. M. F. 
Brinson. 
Methodist, Wesleyan Connection in America— 
Secretary, 330 E. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Methodist, Free—Secretary, 1132 Washington 


Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Methodist Primitive, General Conference of, 
Secretary, Rev. H. J. Buck- 


rab cgi sei Psat P 

am, New Castle, Pa. 

Methodist Protestant, 2844 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington, D. C. President, Rev. T. H. Lewis. 
Secretary, Rev. Chas. H. Beck, 225.S. Jefferson 
St., Tiffin, Ohio. f 

Moravian, Northern Province—Prvesident, Rev. 
Ernest Hagen, 45 W. Chureh St., Bethiehem, Pa. 

Moravian, Southern Province—President, Right 
Rev. Edward Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—WModerator, 
Rev. J. W. Skinner, ‘ngsvillss Noy. 

Clerk, Rev. J. D.Leslie, D. D., Dallas, Tex. Assist- 
ant Clerk, Rev. E. L. Siler, D’D., Maxton, N.C. 


cy rd 
cago, Il. 
rland Bul 


Rev. Le 
Mudge, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Mission Board Secretaries are at 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Presbyterian Ghurch, Cumberland— Moderator, 
Rev. L. K. Floyd, 603 So. Beacon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Stated Clerk, General Traveling Secretary and ~ 
Treasurer, Rev. D. W. Fooks, Nashville, Tenn. 
President Board Trustees of General Assembly, 
W. F. Chestnut, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Presbyterian, Umnited—Moderator, Rev. R. A. 
Hutchison, 703 Publication Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Principal Clerk, Rev. David F. McGill, 317 
Home St., Bellevue, Pa. 

Protestant Episcopal, National Council of, 281 
Fourth .Ave., N. Y. City. President, Right Rev. 
John G. Murray. Hzecutive Secretary, Rev. Robert 
F. Gibson. The Departments of Missions, Re- 
ligious Education, Social Service, Finance, Pub- 
Balty Eee Field are located with the National 

‘ouncil. 

Reformed Episcopal, General Council of the, 
1617 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bishop, 
R. L. Rudolph, 103 S. 36t) St., Philadeiphia, 
Pa. Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Freemantle. 

Reformed Church in America, General Synod 
of, N. Y. City offices 25 E. 22d St., where the 
Progress Council meets. President, Rev. 8. C. 
Nettinga, Holland, Mich. Stated Clerk, Rev. 
Henry Lockwood. 

Keformed Church in the United States, General 
Synod of, 4626 Cedar Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
President, Rev. J. C. Leonard, Lexington, N. C. 
Stated Clerk, Rev. J. Rauch Stein, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic—sécretary, 
J. R. Talley, Invermay, Va. 

Unitarian, American, Acsociation, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. N. Y¥. City headquarters, 
299 Madison Ave. 

United Brethren in Christ, 415 Otterbein Press 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. Bishop, W. M. Bell, 
1509 State St., Harrisburg, Pa. Hzecutive Sec- 
retary, Rev. S. S. Hough. 

Universalist—President, Rev. John Murray Atwocd, 
Canton, N. Y. Secretary, Rev. Roger F. Etz,; 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


embraces nearly 9,000 congregations, was officially 
eo and dedicated at Toronto, June 10, 


i ts 

By act of Parliament, the three denominations 
had ceased to exist as separate entities at midnight. 
A group of the ge Sapna Chureh is continuing 
its fight against the union, ) ; sect ah 


ae 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in Ametica was established in 1908 by the official 
action of twenty-nine Protestant denominations in 
the United States to represent them and to act for 
them in matters of common interest. 

The bodies now composing the Federal Council 


are; 

Baptist Churches, North; National Baptist Con- 
vention, Free Baptist Churches; Christian Church: 
Churches of God in North America (General Elder- 
ship); Congregational churches; Disciples of Christ; 
Friends; Evangelical Synod of North America: 
¥vangelical Church; Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Methodist Episcopal Church South; African Methe 
dist Episcopal Church; African M. B. Zion Church; 
Colored M. Chureh in America; Methodist 
Protestant Church; Moravian Church: Presby- 
terian Church in the U. 8. A,; Presbyterian Church 
in the U.'S., South; Primitive Methodist Church; 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 
Reformed Church in America; Reformed Church 
in the U. 8.; Reformed Episcopal Church; Seventh 
Day Baptist Churches; United Brethren Church; 
United Lutheran Church (consultative member); 
United Presbyterian Church. 

The work of the Federal Council is carried on 
through several commissions, interdenominational 
in membership. ‘ 

Through the Commission on Evangelism the 
evangelistic agencies of the various denominations 
co-operate in organizing united evangelistic efforts 
by_ the churches. K 

The Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice unites the social service departments of the 
-churches in matters of social regeneration, the 
church and social questions, particularly empha- 
sizing better industrial relations and organizing 
conferences between churches and representatives of 
employers and labor. 

The Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill is pursuing a vigorous program in behalf 
of Christian internationalism, stressing at the 
present time a campaign for the reduction of arma- 
ment, for better relations with the Orient, and for 
the outlawry of war through the achievement of 
world justice based on international law. 

The Commission on Councils of churches is 


CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
responsible for organizing and _ developing local 
federations or councils of churches in the larger 
communities with a view of making the churches 
more effective forces in the community life. 

The Commission on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions was organized in 1921 for the purpose of work- 
ing for co-operation between the white and the 
Negro races in secuting better conditions for the 
Negro people. 

The Federal Council also has established a Com- 
mittee on Merey and Relief, which has acted as a 
central agency of the churches in the relief of the 
Russian famine and other similar appeals. Other 
important commissions deal with Christian educa- 
tion, temperance and relations with religious bodies 
in Europe. 

The central office of the Council is at 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. Offices are also main- 
tained in the Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., and at 77 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
The officers of the Council are: President, §, Parkes 
Cadman; Treasurer, Frank Mann; General 
Secretaries, Charles 8S. Macfarland, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert and Rev. John M. Moore. 

The officers and secretaries of the commissions are 


as follows: 
Evangelism and Life  Service—Rev. William 
Horace Day, Chairman; Rev. Charles L. Goodell, 


Executive Secretary. 
Christian Education—Professor Luther A. Weigle, 
Chairman; Rey. Benjamin 8. Winchester, Secretary. 
Church and Social Service—Bishop Francis J. 


MeConnell, Chairman; Rev. Worth M.: Tipp 
Executive Secretary; Rev. James Myers; Field 
Secretary. 


Church and Race Relatlons—Bishop George ©. 
Clement, Chairman; Dr. George E. Haynes and 
Rev. W. W. Alexander, Mxecutive Secretaries. 

International Justice and Goodwill—Hon. George 
W. Wickersham, Chairman; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Secretary. 

Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe— 
Rev. James I. Vance, Chairman; Rev. Kenneth 
D. Miller, Secretary; Rev. Adolf Keller, Secre- 
tary in Burope. 

Department of Research and Education—Rev. 
William Adams Brown, Chairman; Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Executive Secretary. 


THE KNICHTS OF COLUMBUS. 


(Contributed by the Supreme Secretary of the Knights. 


The Knights of Columbus—the leading Catholic 
laymen’s organization in the world—was founded by 
Rev. M. J. MeGivney in 1882 in St. Mary’s parish, 
New Haven, Conn. From an original membership 
of eleven it grew from city to city in Connecticut and 
then from State to State and beyond national bound- 
aries, until its membership is more than 750,000, and 
it operates in the United States and its possessions, 
in Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico and Cuba, » It has 
2,500 councils, many of which own club buildings and 
are governed by State jurisdictions, of which there are 
60, and by a Supreme Council, composed of elected 
State representatives, while executive power is vested 
in a board of directors. The primary object of the 
Knights of Columbus is to associate Catholic men 
for religious and civic usefulness. There are four de- 
grees of membership, none of which has any secret 
or oathbound stipulation, the competent  eccle- 
siastical and civic authorities being empowered to 
demand and receive the degree work of the order. 

The Knights have maintained since their inception 
an insurance feature for members. Insurance on 
members now in force amounts to more than $250,- 
000,000. The solvency of the order, as measured by 
actuarial standards, is over 136 per cent. Non- 
insurance members are associates. The order was 
originally made up of only insurance members. 
Previous to their emergence into general public 
notice as an agency of war welfare work the Knights, 
had done educational and social work. They founded 
the first chair of American history in this country—at 
the Catholic University, Washington—and they en- 
dowed the same university with $500,000 for fifty 
Scholarships in perpetuity. State and local councils 
also supported educational and social work. The 
Knights aided the victims of many catastrophes. 

An important work of the Knights had been their 
nine-year fight against extreme radicalism through 
the meditim of public forums. Lecturers have been 
sent through the country to combat materialistic 
Socialism. This work had met with success and is 
being continued. The K. of C. first entered war 
welfare work in the Spanish-American War. When 
the war with Germany started they raised $1,500,000 
Pig eed their members and began at the cantonments 
at home. 

In all, the Knights received approximately $40,000,- 
000 from the American people. With the balance re- 


Headquarters, New Haven, Conn.) 


maining at the conclusion of actlve war work, they 
financed 4 Nation-wide chain of employment bureaus, 
finding work for 500,000 former service men at a 
minimum wage of $20 per week; they awarded 416 
free college scholarships to former service men in 
institutions like Yale and Georgetown, ahd inaugu- 
rated a Nation-wide chain of free night schools for 
service men and women, with nominal charges for 
civilians. 

The most recent national activities of the Knights 
of Columbus have been the conduct of an American 
history movement for the approve nce of history 
teaching, in which the K. of C. offered prizes in 2 
monograph contest, both prizes being won by non- 
Catholics; the institution of the K. of O. National 
Correspondence School at, New. Haven for war veter- 
ans of America, which in its first year of existence 
enrolled 35,000 men in 45 free technical and clerical 
courses; and the expansion of K, of ©, hospitalization 
service, 80 that in 511 hospitals 165 K. of C. workers 
serve some 31,000 war veterans in the manner in 
which they were served overseas. 

The. organization has donated $75,000 to the 
American Legion, $75,000 to the disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, and $15,000 to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars to enable them to carry 
on_their rehabilitation work among ex-service men. 

The Knights have established their $1,000,000 
endowed (from their private funds) American welfare 
work in Rome under the auspices of the Vatican, 
Pope Pius XI. himself having donated Vatican prop- 
erty for one of the K. of C. playgrounds. 

In launching a new movement for boys to be 
known as the Columbian Sauires the Knights have 
undertaken the task of organizing Catholic youth 
in the seven countries in which the order operates 
yaa FA demand for such organization is felt to 
justify it. 

The order has recently instituted a campaign of 
popular education to prevent the spread of Bolshe- 
vistic principles of government on the American 
continent, A fund of $1,000,000, known as the 
Mexican Fund, has been established for the financing 
of this campaign. 

Supreme Director—Daniel A. Tobin of Brooklyn, 
N. .; Supreme Secretary—William J. McGinley, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Of membership more than 125,000 is in New 
York State. 
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United States—Library of Congress. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library of Congress was established in 1800, 
destroyed in 1814\by the burning of the Capitol, 
afterward replenished by the purchase by Congress 
of the library of ex-President Jefferson, 6,760 volumes 
(cost, $23,950); in 1851, 35,000 volumes destroyed by 
fire; in 1852, partially replenished by an appropria- 
tion of $75,000; increased (1) by regular appro- 
Priations by Congress; (2) by deposits under the 
Copyright Law; (3) by gifts and exchanges; (4) by 
the exchanges of the Smithsonian Institution. the 
library of which (40,000 volumes) was, in 1866, 
deposited in the Library of Congress with the stipula- 
tion that future accessions should follow it. One 
hundred sets of Government publications are at the 
disposal of the Librarian of Congress for exchange, 
shrough the Smithsonian, with foreign Governments, 
and from this source are received about 12,000 
volumes annually. Other special accessions have 
been: The Peter Force collection (22,529 volumes, 
37,000 pamphlets), purchased 1867, cost $100,000; 
the Count de Rochambeau collection (manuscript), 
purchased 1883, cost $20,000; the Toner collection 
(24,484 volumes, numerous pamphlets) the gift, in 
1882, of Dr. Joseph M. Toner; the Hubbard collec- 
tion (engravings). 

The collection is now the largest in the Western 
Hemisphere. It comprises over 3,420,000 printed 
books and pamphlets (including. the law. library, 
which, while a division of the Library of Congress, 
still remains at the Capitol), maps and charts, pieces 
of music, and photographs, prints, engravings and 
lithographs numbering about two million. 

The collection is rich in history, political science, 
in official documents, National, State, and foreign, 
and in Americana, including important files of Amer- 
ican newspapers and original manuscripts (Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and formative periods). 

Among the special book collections are the Yudin, 
of Russian literature (80,000 volumes); the Schiff, 
of Judaica (about 20,000); the Weber, of Indica; 
the Huitfeld-Kaas (Scandinavian); the John Boy 
Thacher of Incunabula (930 titles). The Orientalia 
include some 5,000 volumes (fascicules) of Japanese 
books and about 40,000 volumes (fascicules) of 
Chinese. The Division of Prints includes certain 
collections given or lent, besides a large mass of 
material received by copyright and some by pur- 
chase. The manuscript collections are especially 
noteworthy for material on American history, some 
of the most distinguished of which has been received 
by transfer from the executive departments, the 
library being now regarded as the main custodian of 
the historical archive material in the possession of 
the Government. It has the papers of about seventeen 
Presidents. and of various American statesmen, 
Franklin, Morris, Hamilton, &ce. 

The library is also the custodian of the originals 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
Stitution of the United States, which are on public 
exhibition in a specially designed and guarded 


shrine. 

The library is copying largely documents in 
foreign archive offices and other institutions of 
concern to American history. It has already a large 
body of transcripts from such sources. This policy 
of transcribing and copying, where necessary by 
facsimile, is applied also to maps and to music. 
Through it the collection of music, in bulk one of 
|the largest in the world, is especially strengthened 
in full scores of orchestral and operatic music. 

In 1897 the main collection was removed from the 
Capitol to the building erected for it under the Acts 
of Congress approved April 15, 1886, October 2, 
1888, and March 2, 1889, at a cost of $6,347,000 
(limit by law, $6,500,000), exclusive of the land, 
which cost $585,000. 

The building was completed in February, 1897, 


OF CONGRESS. 


and opened to the public November, 1897. It 
occupies three and Speer 2 acres upon a site 
ten acres in extent at a tance of 1,270 feet east 
of the Capitol, and is the largest and most magnifi- 
cent library building in the world. In the decora- 
tions some forty painters and sculptors are repre- 
sented—all American citizens. The floor space is_ 
583,755 square feet, or 13.4 acres. 

In 1925 an auditorium, the gift of Mrs. Frederic 
Shurtleff Coolidge of New York City and Pitts- 
field, Mass., was erected at a cost of $90,000, in 
the courtyard adjacent to the Music Division. 

While the auditorium will serve various secondary 
purposes, it is mtended primarily to increase the 
resources of the Music Division, especially in the 
promotion of chamber music. To that end, Mrs. 
Coolidge has made additional provision of an en- 
dowment of $500,000. 

Other peeded accommodations for the coliéc- 
tions. and service of the library will be available 
on the completion of the new stack in the northeast 
courtyard which, it is estimated, may cost $745,000, 
and for which Congress has made an initial appro- 
priation of $345,000. 

The library is maintained by annual appropria- 
tions by Congress for various purposes, including 
the purchase of books and printing and_binding. 
Total appropriation (1926-27) $1,398,996. For serv- 
ice and contingent expenses, $993,496; purchase of 
books, $100,500; building and grounds, $118,752. 

Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1925, a Library 
of Congress Trust Fund Board was created, author- 
ized to accept, receive, hold, and administer such 
gifts or bequests of personal property for the benefit 
of, or in connection with, the library, its collections, 
or its service, as may be approved by the boa 
and by the Joint Committee on the Library. 

The board consists of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Library, the Librarian of Congress, and two mem- 
bers appointed by the President, namely Mr. John 
Barton Payne of Washington, D. C., and Mr. James 
Benjamin Wilbur of Manchester, Vt. 

Inter-Library Loans—While net a tendi library 
but primarily a reference library, the Library of 
Congress maintains an inter-library loan system by 
which special service is rendered to scholarship 
by the loan to other libraries of books for the use 
of investigators engaged in serious research. 

Copyright Office—The Copyright Office is a distinct 
division of the Library of Congress and is located 
on the ground floor, south side; open 9 to 4.30. It 
is under the immediate charge of the Register of 
Copyrights, who, by the acts of February 12, 1897, 
and March 4, 1909, is authorized “under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Librarian of Congress” 
to perform all the duties relating to coryrignts, 
Copyright registration was transferred to the Libra- 
rian of Congress by the act of July 8, 1870. Of most 
articles copyrighted two copies, and of some one 
copy, must be deposited in the Library of ‘Congress 
to perfect copyright. 

During the year ending June 30, 1926, 177,635 
copyright registrations were made. 

Hours—The library building is open to the pupiie 
all days in the year excepting 4th of July and Christ- 
mas. The hours are from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M: week- 
days, from 2 P. M. to 10 P. M. Sundays ana holidays, 
and 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. on Saturdays from June 15 to 
September 15. 

ibrarians Since the Inception of the LAbrary— 
1800-1815, the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
(for the time being); 1815-1829, George Watterston; 


1829-1861, John S. Meehan; 1861-1864, John G. 
Stephenson; 1864-1897 (June 30), Alnsworth R. 
Spofford; 1897-January 17, 1899, John Russell 


oung; 1899 (April 5), Herbert Putnam, Chief 
Assistant Librarian, —————_—__——_—_——_-; Executive 
Assistant, Allen R. Boyd; Secretary, Jessica L, Farnum. 


WILLS. 


A WILL OR TESTAMENT is 2 final disposition of a 
person’s property, to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. All persons are competent to make a 
will except idiots, persons of unsound mind, and 
infants. In many States a will of an unmarried 
woman is deemed revoked by her subsequent mar- 
riage. A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea. 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
presence, and by his direction, and attested by 
witnesses, who must subscribe their names thereto 
Ja the presence of the testator. The form of word- 
ing a will is immaterial as long as its intent is clear. 

Age at which persons may make wills is in most 
of the States 21 years. Males and females are com- 


pavers to make wills at 18 years in the following 
tates: California, Connecticut, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah and the Hawaiian Islands; and in the fol- 
ou penance ean fuel ee - vente Colorado, 

strict o olurabia, nojs, an Mis- 
souri, Washington, Wisconsin. bic ii 

In the following States persons of 18 yéars may 
dispose of personal property only: Alabama, Ar- _ 
kansas, Missouri, Oregon, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
West Virginia; in Georgia any one over 14 years 
and in Louisiana any one over 16 years, is competent 
to make a will. In Colorado, persons of 17 years 
and in New. York males of i8 and females of 1$ 
years may dispose of personalty. Witnesses—Most 
of the States require two witnesses, except in Con- 
necticut (8), Maine (3), Massachusetts (3), New 
Hampshire (3), South Carolina (3), Vermont (3). 


United States—War Pensions; Statuary Hall: Treasurers. 
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UNITED STATES PENSION STATISTICS. 


YwAR _ Soldiers 


Widows ,Total_on| Total Disburs. 
(Fise’l) | on Roll. 


on Roll. |Pen. Roll} for Pensions. 


131,649 | 92,349 | 223,998 | $26,786,009.44 
138,615 | 104,140 | 242,755 |  33/664,428.92 
145,410 | 105,392 | 250,802 | 56,689,229.08 
164,110 | 104,720 | 268,830 | 50,583,405.35 
182,633 | 103,064 | 285,697 | 54,313,172.05 
206,042 | 97,616! 303,658 | 60,427,573.81 
225,470 | 97,286 | 322,756 | 57,912,387.47 
247,14 97,979 | 345,125 | 65,171,937.12 
270,346 | 95,437 | 365,783 | 64,091,142.90 
306,298 | 99,709 | 405,007 | 73,752,997.08 
343,701 | 108,856 | 452,557 | 78,950,501.67 
3,699 | 116,026 | 489,725 | 88,842,720.58 
415,654 | 122,200 | 537,914 | 106,093,850.39 
536,821 | 139,339 | 676,160 | 117,312,690.50 
703,242 | 172,826 | 876,068 | 139,394,147.11 
759,706 | 206,306 | 966,012 | 156,906,637.94 
754,382 | 215,162 | 969,544 | 139,986,720.17 
751,456 | 219,068 | 970,524 | 139,812:294'30 
748,514 | 222.1 970,678 | 138,220,704.46) 
747,492 | 228,522 | 976,014 | 139,949,717.35 
758,511 | 235,203 | 993,714 | 144,651,879.80 
754,104 | 237,415 | 991,519 | 138,355,052,95 
752,510 | 241,019 | 993,529 |. 1388,462,130.65 
748,649 | 249,086 | 997,735 | 138,531,483.84 
39,443 !| 260,003 | 999,446 ' 137,504,267.99 


Disbursements in year ended June 30, 1926, 
were apportioned as follows—Civil War pensioners, 
$171,605.623; pensioners of war with Spain, $30,- 
223,219; others, $6,015,506. 

The number of pensioners-on the rolls on June 
30, 1926, was: 

106,790; 


Civil War—Soldiers, 
226,650; nurses, 54, 

War with Spain—Soldiers, 122,182; widows, etc., 
20,811; nurses, 206. 


widows, ete., 


Total on; Total Disburs. 
Pen. Roll] for Pensions. 


996,545 $13/,759,653.71 


YEAR | Soldiers ; Widows 
(Fise’l)| on Roll. | on Roll. 
es 


729,356 | 267,189 


|| 245;879 | 255,584 | 501/723 3077 gan, 348.00 


13,028; widows, 


World War—Soldiers, 49; widows, etc., 19. 

Indian War—Soldiers, 3,821; widows, 3,081. 

War with Mexloo Soldiers, '9; widows, 1,080. 

War of 1812—Widows, 20. 

In the widows, etc., cases on the roll, June 30, 
1926, there were 17, 318 children under 16 years of 
age, and 886 helpless children. 

The peak of Civil War pensions came in 1898, 
when there were 745,822 on the rolls. 


Regular ‘Ariy=-Soldlers: ete., 
1923. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL. 


The National Hall of Statuary, 
Hall of the United States House o' Representatives 
in the Capitol at Washington, was established by 
Congress July 2, 1864. Each State was invited to 


STATH. Name. 
Alabama......... Seda Ni eOerrys soc) iil 
E ws. +/Gen. Joe Wheeler......... 
Arkansas........ Uriah | MeRose.. 62. sok 
tf -|James P.:Clarke.....3.... 
Connecticut... Roger Sherman.......... 


..|Jonathan Trumbull. . 


Florida John W. Gorrie.:.... 
BES ad Gen. E. Kirby Smith 
Georgia. . ...|Dr. Crawford W. Long 
Idahows., »../George. Li; Shoup. .... 
Illinois . {James Shields....... 


.|Frances HE. Willard... 
Oliver P. Morton 
Lew Wallace 
James. Harlam............ 
Samuel J. Kirkwood.- 
.|John J. Ingalls.........4. 
George W. Glick 


Indiana. 


se seeeeene 


2, i Pats PP a3 


Maine) ..die avs. is William King............ 1877 
Maryland........ Charles Carroll:.......... 1901 
See (eae Sap ret: John Hanson......../..- 1901 
Massachusetts....|/Samuel Adams....... 1873 
ie .«..{Jobn Winthrop.... 1872 
Michigan. . ..|/Lewis Cass....... 1889 
.|Zachariah Chandler.. 1913 

Minnesota Henry. Mower Rice. 1916 


Works of art in the Capitol have pabh ac quired 
by Rew from private individuals and from States. 
group of bust portraits of Lucretia Mott, 
susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 


formerly the | contribute marble or bronze statues of her two 


most distinguished deceased citizens. The follow- 
ing is a list of statues presented by the States and 
the dates of the works: 


STATH Name Date 
Missouri. is. ..2.. Francis P. Blair...i...... 1899 
OE ae a Thomas H. Benton....... 1899 
New Hampshire. .|John Stark.............. 1894 
i ..|/Daniel Webster.......... 1894 

New Jersey...... Richard Stockton......... 1886 
st Philip Kearny...... ‘ 1875 

New York.. .. {Robert R. Livingston 1874 
iY ./George Clinton...... 1873 
North Carol .|Zebulon Baird Vance 1916 
oe be Wd tat .|James A. Garfield... 1885 

ES eee William Allen..... 1887 
Oklahoma Sequoyah......... oof 1917 
Pennsylvania..... J. P. G. Muhlenberg. .. ete (elise a! 
hel ie mee Robert Fulton. .....¢...4} 1881 


Natharilel Greene. ....... L 1 


PSE Roger Williams..........{ 1870 

South Carolin .|John C. Calhoun.........] 1909 
slap olshded > ./Stephen F. Austin...,....] 1904 

er irre Samuel Houston.......4..} 1904 
Vermont......... Ethan Allen. ......s0 000 1875 
IME RET oe, Jacob Collamer........- «| 1879 
VIPSIOIA Ss isons Washington......... .| 1908 
ee ae Robert EB. Lee... 1908 
West Virginia. John BH. Kenna.... 1901 
if Francis H. Pierpont 1903 

Wisconsin James Marquette 1895 


placed in the crypt of the Capitol in Pabiuaky: 1921. 

Nots—The House of Representatives met in 
what is now Statuary Hall until Dec. 16, 1857, 
when the present Chamber of the House was ready. 


TREASURERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘Whence Date of Expiration of Whenve} Date of |Expiration of 
NAME. App’t’d} Commission. Service. NAMB App’t’d| Commission, Service. 
Pa.....|July 29, 1775|Sept.11, 1789 ||A. U. Wyman..|Wis..../Apr. , 1883)Apr. 30, 1885 
Saini! Meredith Bait. 2 : Bepr. ey fey Oct. 31, 1801|/C. N. Jordan..|N. Y...|May l 1885|May 23, 1887 
T. Tucker. .|S. C... 1,1801|/May 2, 1828 ||Jas. W. Byatt.|Conn...|May 24, 1887|May 10, 1889 
Wiltam Clark: |Pa..... ais 4, 1828 May 31, 1829||J. N. Huston..|Ind....]May 11, 1889/Apr. 24, 1891 
John Campbell.|Va..... May 26, 1829|July 20, 1839 ||. H. Nebeker.jInd...:|Apr. 25, 1891)May 31, 1893 
Wm. Selden. ../Va..... uly 22, 1839] Nov. 23, 1850 ||D. N. Morgan.|Conn...|June 1, 1893/June 30, 1897 
John Sloane. ..|Ohio...|Nov. 27, 1850|April 6, 1852||B. H. Roberts . Y.,./July il; 1897|June 30, 1905 
Sam’l Casey... /Ky....j/April 4, 1853|Dec. 22, 1859 ||Chas. H. Treat.|N. Y.../July 1, 1905/Oct. 31, 1909 
Wm. CG. Price..|Mo....,Feb. 28, 1860|Mar. 21, 1861||Lee McClung. ./Tenn...|Nov. 1, 1909|Nov. 14, 1912 
F. BR. Spinner..|N. Y Mar. 16, 1861|June 30, 1875||C.A. Thompson|Ohio. . . |Nov an 1912)Mar. 31, 1913 
John C. New. .|Ind. June 30, 1875|July 1, 1876||John Burke... .|N. D...)Apr 1,1913|Jan. 5, 1921 
. Wyman..|Wis....|July 1, 1876|June 30, 1877 ||Frank White...|N. D...|Apr. 19, 19Q1 Nic ove ea 
Sine Gilfillan. ..!Conn...|July 1, 1877'Mar. 1, 1883 


Mr. White assumed duties on May 2, 1921. 
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pe 
Bee Pt ia heck Good ss 
Th Constitution requires that a pop lati no 
he United States be taken decennially. j 
it Census was taken in 1790, and the most recenf, | 
Fourteenth, in 1920. The Census Bureau was 
a permanent organization in 1902, and since 
13 has been a branch of the Department of Com- | 
nerce. j : 
The zcope of the decennial census, which at first 
vas little more than a simple count of the population 
amily groups and by sex and color, has been 


e of the important features of the Census 
Burawe work is the montnoly publication of the 
y ; Survey of Current Business. which gives indices 
que 11 Approximately pe current pra past business conditions for the more 
_ $7,000 enumerators, together with a large num- | important industries. 4 
+e er of supervisors, clerks, and other employees, The Director of the Census is appointed by the 
‘were engaged in the task of collecting the data, | President. The present Director is William M. 
compiling the statistics, and preparing the reports | Steuart of Michigan; the Assistant to the Director, 2 
or publication. A decennial census of the United | Joseph A. Hill of New Hampshire. The permanent 
States is the most extensive investigation of its organization includes five chief statisticians, namely: 
character undertaken by any governmental or|for Population, Leon E. Truesdell; for Manufac- 
other agency in any country; and the Bureau of | tures, Le Verne Beales; for Statistics of States and 
the Census is the largest statistical organization Cities, Starke. M. Grogan; for Agriculture, Cotton 
n the world. h i | and Tobacco, William L. Austin; for Vital Statistics, 
In addition to the comprehensive decennial | William H. Davis. The regular force of the Bureau 
censuses, the Bureau carries on numerous other | at Washington during intereensal periods comprises 
statistical inquiries of greater or less magnitude | about 700 persons, ard in addition approximately 
tt intervals ranging in length from 10 years to one | 700 special agents are employed intermittently in 
_ week. Of these inquiries, the most important are | the South for the collection of data in regard to 
_ the following: Decennial—the biind and the deaf; | cotton and cottonseed. During a decennial census 
institutional population (the dependent, defective, | period the office force in Washington reaches a : 
and delinquent classes); wealth, public debt, and ' maximum o ut 6,000 employees. , 
4 : THE NATIONAL PARKS A GLANCE. 2 . 
4 __CNumber, 19; total area, 11,710 square miles; visitors last year, 2,287,828.) — 
_ NATIONAL PARKS IN il Area in = , 
_ ORDER OF CREATION. Location. Sa. Miles ’ Distinctive Characteristics. 


Hass 144/46 hot springs possessing curative properties. 

3,348 |Geysers; boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 

ise 4 x : forests; Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 
Sequoia, 1890....... bara eastern Cali- 604 |12,000 sequoia trees over 10 feet in diamoter, some 
. ornia. 


f 25 to 36 feet in diameter; cave. 

Yosemite, 1890..... pedis eastern Cali-| 1,125 |Valley of world-famed beauty; lofty cliffs; many 
ornia. 

General Grant, 1890. | Mid. east’n California. 


# waterfalls of extraord’y height; 3 groves of big trees. 
Mount Rainier, 1899} W. central Washington 325 28 glaciers; 48 sq. miles of glacier, 50 to.500 ft. thick. 


'|Created to preserve Gen. Grant Tree, 35 ft. in diam. 


Crater Lake, 1902. . .|Southwestern Oregon.. 249 |Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct 
voleano; sides 1,000 feet high; lava; fishing. 
Wind Cave, 1903....|South Dakota....... : 17 _|Miles of galleries and chambers containing peculiar 


formation. 
‘yePlatt! 1904... 2. . ost. % Southern Oklahoma.. . 144|Man 
 Sullys Hill, 1904..../North Dakota... .... 


oi M _ Mesa Verde, 1906...|So’western Colorado. . 


y sulph. and oth. springs possess medicinal value. 
14 |An important wild animal preserve. , 

77 apt ie best preserved prehistoric | clit? 
; wellings. 

Glacier, 1910.......|No’western Montana..| 1,534 |250 glacier-fed lakes 


2 ; 60 small glaciers; _ precipices 
a: thousands of feet deep. 
-_- Rocky Mount’n, 1915] North middle Colorado 378 |Heart of the Rockies: snowy range, peaks 11,006 to 


\ . 14,255. feet altitude. 

Hawaii, 1916....... Hawaii....... ater 186 |Kilauea & Mauna Loa on Hawaii, Haleakala on Maui. 

Be Lassen Volcano, 1916] Northern California,. . 124 |Only pre volcano in U. 8. proper; hot springs; 
as ; mud geysers. 

3 _ Mt. McKinley, 1917. |South central Alaska... 2,645 |Highest mountain in North America. 
te Grand Canyon, 1919.| North central Arizona. 958 |Greatest example of erosion in the world. 

Lafayette, 1919.....|Maine coast........, 12 ‘|Group of granite mountains on Mt. Desert . Island. 

BADD MOTOS, vo Rows Southwestern Utah... . 120 _!Zion Canyon 800 to 2,000 feet deep. 


There are also seven national military and other tie, Arizona: Petrified Forest, Arizona; Bm! Morro, 
_ Parks under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. | New Mexico; Chaco Canyon, New Mexico: Mult 
They are as follows: Chickamauga and Chatta- | Woods. California; Natural Bridges, Utah; Lewis 
T * Shilon, T . | and Clark Cavern, Montana; Tumacacori, Arizona; 
_ Rooga, Georgia and Tennessee; n, “ennessee: | Navajo, Arizona; Shoshone Cavern, Wyoming; Gran 
Ke Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Vicksburg, Mississippi: Quivira, New Mexico; Katmai, Glacier Bay, and 
_ Antietam Battlefield, Maryland; Lincoln's birthplace, | Sitka, Alaska; Rainbow Bridge, Utah; Pinnacles, 
‘ Kentucky; Guilford Court House, North Carolina, California; Colorado, Colorado; Papago Saguaro, 
ty . The national parks and national monuments, | Arizona: Capulin Mountain, New Mexico; Dinosaur, 
unless otherwise stated, are under the supervision Utah; Verendrye, North Dakota; Casa Grande. 
, of the Secretary of the Interior. Congress, by act | Arizona; Seott’s Bluff, Nebraska; Yucca House, Col.; 
of August 25, 1916, created a National Park Service | Fossil Cycad, So. Dak.; Carlsbad (limestone) Cave, N. 
_ and placed the administration o? the national parks Mex.: Aztec Ruin, N. Mex.; Hovenweep, Utah-Col.; 
and monuments under the Department of the In- Pipe Springs, Ariz.; Craters of the Moon, Idaho; 
terior in ‘charge of a director of such service, Gen- Wupatki, Ariz. { i 
__ eralinformation may be obtained from the Director of Twelve other national monuments in national 
4 the National Park Service, Washington, D, C., or the || forests have also been set aside under, this act and 
_ Superintendents of the parks. Pe Feta ere the Pe eh a8 of the a ora of 
1) Agriculture, to whom inquiries in. regard thereto 
{ NATIONAL MONUMENTS, should be addressed. Nine other national monu- 
Under the Act of Congress, approved June 8, | ments are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of - 
1906, interdepartmental regulations governing the | War. These are: Big Hole Battlefield, Montana; 
is excavation, appropriation, ete., of prehistoric ruins Cabrillo, California; Mound City group, Ohio; 
or objects of antiquity have been promulgated by | Fort Wood, N. Y. (site of Statue of Liberty): Castle 
the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War. Pinckney, S. C.; Fort Pulaski, Ga.; Fort Marion, 
Application for permits to make excavations on the Florida; Fort Matanzas, Morida; and Meriweather 
i public lands, Indian reservations, or the national Lewis, Tennessee. % 
monuments named below should be addressed to the There were in the national parks, at a recent > 
Secretary of the Interior. The following have been census, 25,000 elk, 18,000 deer, 7,500 sheep, 5,000 
ss preserved from entry and set aside as national mon- | caribou, 1,010 buffalo, 600 black bear, 440 antelope, | 
uments: Devil's Tower, Wyoming; Montezuma Cas- 540 moose, and 120 grizzly bear. = 
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Government Printing Office. ....4....% 
Smithsonian Institution........... q 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Civil Service Commission. 
Bureau of Efficiency 
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Tune 30, 1926. 
Outside Dist. of Col. 
Men. 


Wom.) Total. Women, 


2,878 
30,247 
39,780 

2,371 


25,006' 60,811! 445,142 


WAR EXPANSION AND REDUCTION ‘SINCE ARMISTICE. 


In'D..C. Outside D. Cj; Total. 


June 30, 1916... .| , 39,442 398,615 438,057 
Nov. 11, 1918....] 117,760} 800,000 0917,760 
July 31, 1920..... 0,559) 2600,557 6691,116 
July 31, 1921.....| 78,865 518,617 97,4 

June 30, 1922... .| 69,980) 490,883 560,863 
June 30, 1923... .1 66,290). 482,241 548,531 


a—Does not include legislative or judicial services 
nor the commissioned, warranted, or enlisted person- 
nel of the military, naval, marine corps or coast 
guard services, nor the government of the District 
of Columbia. 

b—Approximated. 

c—Includes. 13,200. clerks at third-class. offices, 
203 Screen-wagon contractors, 295 carriers for 
offices having special supply, 5,578 clerks in charge 


;__ Date. In D. C,Outside D. C.; Total. | 
Dee. 31, 1923 65,025) 479,646 544,671 
June 30, 1924 4,121 490,866 554,986 
Dec. 31, 192 66,079) 89,540 555,619 
une 30, 1925 63,756) 500,962 64,718 
Dec. 81, 1925 61,509) 486,568 548, 
June 30, 1926 60,81 499,894 560, 


of contract stations, 11,054 star route contractors, 
and 282 steamboat contractors. Does not include 
35,411 clerks at fourth-class offices who are em- 
Dloyed and paid by the postmaster, and 21,773 
mail messengers not in previous computations. 
d—tTncludes administrative offices of Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, but not workmeh at shipyards 
or in warehouses: or employees on vessels, 
é—Positions not stibject to the Civil Service Act. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The Comptroller General of the United States, 
as head of the General Accounting Office, ic charged 
by law with the settlement and adjustment, in- 
dependently of the executive departments, of all 
claims and demands whatever by the Govertiment 
or against it, and all accounts whatever in which 
the Government is concerned, either as debtor or 
creditor, and is vested with all powers and duties 
previolisly conferred or imposed by law upon the 
former Comptroller» of the Treasury and the six 
Auditors of the Treasury Department. : 

He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certified by audited settlements to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all accounts, 

- with thoir vouchers, etc., which have been finally 

eihted, d cc ns all warrants authorized | 
by law to | Secretary of the Treasury, 


It is the duty of the Comptroller General to in- 
vestigate at the seat of government or elsewhere 
all matters relating to the receipt, disbursement, 
and application of public funds, 

eneral accounting office officials—Com~ptroller 
General—J. R. McCarl, Neb.; Assissant Comptroller 
General—Lurtin R. Ginn, Ind.; Solicitor—R. L. 
Golze, Pa.; Chief of Investigatlons—H. A. A. Smith, 
Co.; Counsel—-M. E, Rhodes, Moi; Executive 
Deine pally, Mo. Cnter Clerk~3. KK. Willi 
Disbursing Clérk—Garl Collier, Onio. 

Section 302 of the Budget and Accounting Act 
of June 10, 1921, provides that the Comptrollér 
General and the Assistant Comptroller General 
shall hold office for fifteen poe and that the Comp- 
troller General shall not 
ment, og 
These two officers were appointed July 1, 1921. 


is, Pa.; 


54,7521 499,8941 560,705 
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Officer 


e eligible for reappoint- 


iueton 


.|Louis McLane 


:{|Martin Van Buren........ 
...|Aaron Vail, ch. d’aff.27.. oa 
.|Andrew Stevenson........ 


-|Louis McLane... 3.302... 


‘Abbott Lawrence......... 


Thomas Pinekney.. Senna [=a 
-|Rufus pe. |N 


James Barbour... » 
Wash’gton Irving, ch. d’aff. 


Edward Everett.......... 


yo Bancroft. J. 0... ce 
J. B. Davis, ch. d’aff.. 


Bi Joseph R. Ingersoll. 


Monroe was appointed alone in er and then jointly with Pinckney in 1806. 


_ SOVEREIGN. 
George III... 


ar 
“ 
“ 


Sackville West’ 
from Beverly, Mass., 


es Buchanan../201..../ 6 
Sets oe 


Cleveland... 
B. Harrison. 
Cleveland.. 
dy rascal 


fe 


Roosevelt... 


-|John Ha: 


Reverdy Johnson 
John Lothrop Mo: 
Robert C. Schenck. 


.|/Edward J. Phelps 

Robert T. Lincoln...... Pipe Hah 

Thos. F. Bayard, amb.... * 
Pech pees Sapa La | 

-; Henry White, ch. d’aff.. 

-|Joseph H. Choate, amb... 


:| Whitelaw Reid, amb. rey 

Walter H. Page, aunts i Bay ayes 

John W. Davis, amb...... 
-.M. Harvey, amb. wy 


il )Prank B. Kellogg, amb.... 
.|Alanson B. Houghton, amb.|N. Y. 


BRITISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Representative. 
.|George Hammond... 253.0. a. 


...{/Phineas Bond, ch. d’aff........ 1795 

me ei Ropers LAStOne. ire bece eeeelonae 1796 

ee ...|Edward Thornton, ch. d’aff. .. .}1800 

se + PANDHONY Merry), . .dlculaas «ook 1803 

ee +. | David! IVES Erdkine . E02... vi 1806 

ss ...|Francis James Jackson........ 1809 

vy ....Js0hn Philip Morier, ch. d’aff...|1810 

ik vs ...|Augustus John Foster......... 1811 

a .|Anthony St. J. Baker, ch. d’aff.|1815 

n “(Charles Bagot): 2.06. Soe. » os 1816 

George Te. .|Gibbs C. Antrobus, ch. d'aff....|1819 

‘|Sir Stratford Canning......... 1820 

£ ...|Henry U. Addington, ch. d’aff. .|1823 

i “a ..|Charles Richard Vaughan ee 3 1825) 
. William ae & “4 EN ee *, 1182 

Charles Pex naee earn ch. d’aff... ./1835 

; Victoria. Henry Stephen Fox,.......... ae 


Richard Pakenham........... 

John F. T. Crampton, ch. d’aft. {847 
. {Sir ae Lytton Bulwer...... 1849 
- (John F..T.,Crampton, ch. d’aff.|1851 


to Charles F. Murchison, Pomona, Cal., 


SOVEREIGN. Representative. Yr. 
Victoria. SENS John F. T. Crampton, env. & m.}1852 
aie haces Philip Griffith, ch. d’aff........11853 

LY See MPR John Saville Lumley, ch. d’aff. .|1855 

ae Saas Lord Napier... 0... 4% ee esis 1857 

Pots Ge Lata cg Ss erm are 3 

Sere ae reg Jos. Hume ey ch, d’ sa - {1864 

ep Bene tare Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce... ..|1865 

le ae are Francis Clark Ford, ch. d’aff. . _|1867 

oe Pi eee Sir Edward Thornton......... 1868 

er Br eee Lionel S. Sackville West....... 1881 

ie eas Sir Julian Pauncefote.......... 1889 

PR a *5 tbe ey amb..... 1893 
Edward VII as at s Sige: abe 893 
ae : | |/Hon. Sir Mich’1 H. Herbert, pens 1902 

< . .|Sir Henry M. Durand, amb, - {1903 

$$ - |James Bryce, amb............ 1907 
George Vio ee eT Oy arta ete 1910 
Be PP saree Sir Cecil A. Spring-Rice, amb.../1912 

ak acess AR Earl Reading (spec. miss.), amb. 1918 

Hog a es Earl Grey (spec. miss.), amb. ..|1919 

Wie aee NI Vrs Sir Auckland Geddes, amb,....|1920 
ect Sir Esme Howard, amb...|._.. 924 


we apcntics SF 1S WOE AR, Se ENE A SET LOT ALE 
§ career as the British envoy at Washington was ended by his letter of Sept. 13, 1888, 
advising Murchison, who was an American- 


ized Briton, to vote. against Grover Cleveland in the oncoming Presidential election. 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO FRANCE. 


PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 
Confed’at’n.| Thomas Jefferson, ........ Maia ol 95's 
Washington. William Short, ch. d’aff....} ** 1790 
Gouverneur Morris........ N. ¥.]1792 
ay James Monroe: ........... Va...J1794 
sd Charles C. Pinckney....... 8S. C..|1796 
{ Charles C..Pinckney..... Bhil B97 
John Adams| ‘ John Marshall.......... Va... 1797 
Blbridge Gerry. « s..00 0% Mass. |1797 
Oliver Ellsworth. ....... Ct... J1799 
a j William Vans Murray...|Md..{1799 
William R. Davie....... N, 1799 
Jefferson. ..|Robert R. Livingston... ... N. Y.|1801 
“ ...{/John Armstrong. ......... 11804 
Madison... .| Jonathan Russel ch, d’aff..]R. I../1810 
ft sdann|JOCTBamlowis . adieukes einer. Ct... 1811 
i .|William H. Crawford. ..... Ga...}1813 
wigs -..|/Henry Jackson, ch, d’aff...|Ky. ./1815 
Ger iyus | Albert Gallatinii (ek bo. Pa...|1816 
Monroe. ...{/James Brown............5 La. ....}1823 
Jackson. ...|William’C. Rives....:..... Va... 11829) 
< ....|Nathaniel Niles, ch. d’aff...]Vt... 1832 
se .|Edward Livingston........ La...|1833 
Ly .|Thos. P, Barton, ch. d’aff. .|Pa,..|1835 
Meo urd sts Lewis Cass aa this Evin lene wes Ohio. )1836 
Van Buren... gS aeghy ORT iaiaiea eS eae % 836]| 
.| Henry ie ine ch. d’aff.. 
.|William R. 
WJ. L. Martin: cn d'aff 


- Richard RUSH hse es 


PRESIDENT. 


Taylor. . 3... 


Plenne a. .o4 
“ 


Bu chanan. . _ 


Lincoln. sari 


Cleveland... 
B. ae 


Cleveland .. 


McKinley. . 
Roosevelt... 


‘6 . - 


Harding. - 


.../John Bigelow... .... 
../John Hay, ch. @’aff. . 
-|John A. Gove 


Representative. 
William Cc. Rives 3 


‘|Henry Ss. ‘Sapfora: 
Og aN: Mason Sees 


State.) Yr. 


William L. Dayton.< 


7 Robert 8. MeGormick, amb. ae “11905 
& Henry White, amb Eras tas R. 1..}1907 
Sais ae $f a oe 

ni aeopere Bam fake at, See 11999 


William. a. Salt 
.|Hugh C. Wallace, 
.|Myron i Max 


| a deg et 


dite i. sAvienhop 4 ch. ait! 
Napoleon » i -|General MMIrreniHROUT da, tos. 
Louis XVIIT..| Meant ssi) 


} ae “. é 


; Charles = eciet 


ge >. ;eount Ge Menou, Ch. daiu..... 


‘one Philippe. : 


m -»-|41pnhonse Fageot, cn. datl..... 


eS 
___ L. Napoleon: :|Guillaume T. L. Poussin..... . 


Napoleon TL. |C 
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UNITED STATES 


PRESIDENT.) _ Representative. State.) Yr. 
fait ebb ees eds EL 


CERMAN ENVOYS TO 


EMPEROR. - Representative. bog 
William I..... Kurd von Schlozer............ ] 
ery mite Count von Beust, ch. d’aff..... 1882 

ibibo Poon Karl von Hisen Decher...... 11883 
tha g .|H. von Alvensleben..........- 1884 
William IT....|Count Arco Valley...........- 1888 
bi -|A. von Mumm, ch. d’aff....... 1891 

s :!'Theodore von Holleben...... |. 1892 


1 Pres. - Faure. . 
Pres. Loubet. . 


Pres. Fallieres.| ‘ 
Pres. Poincare.} ‘* ‘** 
Pr. Deschanel.|- “  ‘* 
Pr. Millerand.| “* 
Pr.Doumergue| ‘* |“ 
of Emile Daegschner, “* 
Henri Berenger, “ 


PRESIDENT. Representative. is 
Cleveland ...)Theodore Runyon, amb... .|N. J./1893 
cs ...{Edwin F. Uhl, amb........ Mich./1896 
McKinley. . Andrew D. White, amb....|N. Y.|1897 
Roosevelt... 11897 
KS ipa Charlemagne miley amb. .|Pa... 1902 
< --.|David J. Hill, amb........ N. Y.}1907 
OFS a Neem rcrcanten (aaguere i legen Gen cd duces ni ab orn ae ey fe “11909 
RELA ttiets John G. A. Soalaninae amb.|Pa 1911 
Wilson..... James W. Gerard, amb. Y./1913 
Harding.... Alanson B. Houghton, amb. seh | 1922 
Coolidge * 11922 
#8 Jacob G. Schurman, amb.:.| 111925 
THE UNITED STATES. 
EMPEROR. Representative. rz 


se 
ee 
a 


Pres. Grevy.. 
Pres. Carnot... 


William IT... 


Republic bias 


ENVOYS TO CERMANY. 


“ “cc 


.|Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch, amb. 1803 
.../Baron M. von Thielmann, amb./1895 
.|Herr von poten, amb. 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


PROSIDENT. Representative. . {State. 


PRESIDENT. 


Representative, 


Van Buren. . eee A. Neder wate 

re mol De Ser OLR, Chtae Bit a6 rcv. 51 0.0 
Dyer =. art Daniel Jenifer er a .|Md 
3247) } ea Wm. H. Stiles, ch. daft... /|Ga.. 
Taylor..... J. Watson Webb, ch. att. Ny. Mi 


Pierce....../H. R. Jackson, min. res... 
Buchanan. .|J, Glancy Jones........... P. 
_Lincoln.. Anson Burlingame....... 


John Lothrop Motl 
George W. appt ¢ 


S| '|Edward F. Beale. 
.|John A. Kagson 
.| William Walter 


AUSTRO-HUNCARIAN ENVOY 


_ ISMPEROR. Representative. 
> Ferdinand I.../Baron de Mareschal.,......... 1838 
Chevalier Hulsemann, ch. Waff.|1841 
aieer 1 gal aa - 4 -|1841 
78 ad min.-res:|1855 


‘)|Gount Nicholas Giorgi min. res.|1863 
..|Count Wydenbruck ... 18 


re ..|Baron de Frankenstein, ch. 

cue ..|Baron Charles de Lederer. 
“ ,.{Baron von Schwartz Senb: 

ig wy Gout Sa ke Hoyos.... 

i .|Chev. E. S. von Tavera, d’aff. 


rsailles the U. S. sent and received separate envoys 


~Dumba was ae in 1915. After the Treaty of 


Arthur..... 


Cleveland Fi 


B. Harrison, 
Clevéland... 
Me cinley. . 
ae ip 


belo pas ibs a 


EMPEROR. 


“cc 
se 
se 


the cases of Austria and Hungary, A. H. Washburn 
fon he ise Minister to Austria. and peo. .Bren-! 


Po 


i sore’ A 
Bazar L. G 


Franz J oseph.. ; 


qlesander 


A. M. Kiel 
James Fenner Lee, ch. a aft. 


rederick D: Grant. ; 
Bartlett Tripp. . 


R. Lawton. . 


aa emeene Tower 
Addison C, Harris. . eps 
Robert 8. McCormick 
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S TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Ot rapes pe 


Cheval 


-|Bellamy Storer, amb....... 
-|Charles S. 


.|Richard C. 
. |Frederic C. Penfield, amb. 
é Albert H. . Washburn, ac 


Francis, amb.. 


Kerens, amb, 


Representative. 


Baron Ernest ube Ma; te . 


e-Welssenteld, ch. 


mb. 
‘lpr. K, Theodor Dumba, ab 
+» |Count Adam van Tarnow Tar- 
nowski, amb......... 


tano the first to Hungary, the latter sent as its first 
Minister to the U. S. Count Laszlo Szechenyl, in 1922. 
ustrian Minister to the United States, 


Prochnik, was appointed in 
icles A Mshared 


F Que: 1882 
[N.Y 


von Tavera. 
. Hengelmulier von Hengervar. 


State.) Yr. 


daft. 


1925.) 
LOgie 


...|/Henry White, amb 

enero sieis: ots ake Le sets ol ROOM Gos Griscom, amb. . 

ey Step ane Pas ASOD Page i ic, John G. A. Leishman, amb. 
y IID? )pnomas J. O’Brien, amb. 


:....{Robert U. Johnson, amb. 
¢ shone ¥ Cae |Harding... -|Richard WwW. Chil d, ‘amb. 
-.|J.-J. Van Alen, amb...0.)...]/R. 1. Soenige.. 


CE ie “ 


1 921 
.-'Wayne MacVeagh, amb....!Pa... ¢ “\Henry P. Fletcher, amb.... Penn. 1924 


$ 


‘Mr. Van Alen was confirmed by the Senate but gesiinea: and Mr: MacVeagh was Lapatebed. ae 
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>. ATALIAN, ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


; KING, Representative, wre KING. Representative. oe ie 


Mf Empianuel. Chevalier Joseph Bertinatti..../1861 Humbert PORES Baron de\ Fava. Feud ss + {1892 
: .|Romeo Cantagalli, ch. d'aft RESO GUT iets a cde we liz ue T eiaiin re g 
.|Chevalier Marcello Cerruti. -|1867]|V. Em’ an ULTEE. |=) “8 Sate 1893 
_./C't Luigi Colobiano, ch. d’a 11869 E. Mayor \ des Planches, amb. . .|1901 
-|Count Luigi Corti. ....... 1870 ee Marquis ©. Confalonierl, amb. . 1910. 
-|Count Litta, ch. d’aff. 1874 ka Count v Macchi di Cellere, amb.}1913 
‘|Baron Alberto Blanc. 1875 om Senator V. R. Ricci, amb. -}1921 
Prince Camporeale, ch. d’aff 1880 cy Don Gelasio Caetani, amb. 1922 
Baron de Fava... eset ane + ns 1881 kd Nobile Giacomo de Martino {1925 
Marquis Imperiali, ch. d’aff....11891 ; 
ati UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO SPAIN. 
PRESIDENT. Representative. State.| Yr. || PRESIDENT. Representative. 
i Mesnington. W. Carmichael, ch. wake .|Md. . }1790}|Grant. .|Alvey A. Adee, ch. d’aff 
.|William Short, min. press « {Vas 1794 Rais 72 Caleb Cushing... ... 
hts: -|Lhomas Pinckney Rok as S. C..}1794||Hayes. James Russell Lowell 
5 epee .|David ivmpacers. ime ea Ct... {1796 Uae Lucius Fairchild. . 
Jefferson. ..|Charies Pinckney... ....... S. C..|1801}|/Garfield.... as a z 
} 5 .,.|G.W. Erving, ch. d’aff. Mass.|1805||Anthur..._ Hannibal Hamlin 
f Official relations with Spain See John W. Foster. . 
were broken off from 1808 ; Cleveland ...|Jabez L. M. Curr; 
: to 1814. Ee -..,Perry Belmont..... 
Madison....)G: W. Etving.2 0. Se... Mass. |1814/|B. Harrison.|Thomas W. Paimer.. 
Monroe. ...|John Forsyth............. Ga... |1819 a 21, BUre Grob. wien wae os 
Oe hae suis EES ON GIBON) bets coun wine Va... |1823 a -|A. Loudon Snowden....... 
J. Q. Adams Alexander H. Everett. . : |Mass./1825}|Cleveland...)Hannis Taylor............ & le 
Jackson .\...|Cornelius P. Van Ness... .. Vt... ./1829}|McKiniey . . |Stewart L. Wwoodtord wer since . ¥.11897 
gg ....|A. Middleton, Jr., ch. d’aff. |S. G..|1836 Oficial relations with Spain| — 
Van Buren. .\John H. Eaton.....,...... Tenn.|1837 were broken off, April,| 
Bye ..;Aaron Vail, ch. d’aff....... N. Y.}1840 1898, to April, 1899. 
Washington Irving........ ** 11842 es 4 Bellamy Storer Peleg ty. onc tte Ohio. |1899 
Romulus M. Saunders..... N. C./1846]| Roosevelt... gin tsabe<' severe em pe SOS: 
Daniel M. Barringer....... fe -11849 BY -«. [Arthur S: Hardy... ... 56. N. H./1902 
fEterre SOUL. Ook jae cinch La... ./1853 . ...| William _M. Collier Suedase wade N. ¥.}1906 
Augustus C. Dodge........ Ta... 1855) (Tatton)... Henry Clay Ide. s. .. 0.6 eb. Vt... {1909 
‘}William Preston......22221! Ky . .|1858)}) Wilson... .. Joseph E. Willard, amb... ./Va.../1913 
|O@rESCHUTas yates ree Wis../1861||Harding....|Oyrus B. Woods, amb..... Pan. sT92T sae 
..«. (Gustavus Koerner......... Til... /1862 S ...-|Alexander P. Moore, amb. . “ff 1923 | 
#2. (J. Perry, oh. dares oo.8s N. H./1864|| Coolidge... . oF (ae 
tye ORT Pale “re SUS re N. H.|1865 < ..../Ogden H. Hammond, amb../N. J../1925 
Saute: Danie! EB. Sickles..........'N. ¥.9869 p 


SPANISH ENVOYS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


a a rag See 
SOVEREIGN. Representative. ‘Yr. SoVERPIGN. Representative. Yr 
Carlos IV... .|Jose Ignacio deViar, ch. d’aff. . .|1789]|Pr. Figueras. . Adm. Don Jose Polo de Bernabe 1872 
} 3 ..../J0ss Ignacio deViar, joint } 1791 “” Castelar... 1872 
h se .|Jose de Jaudenes, ch. d’aff.. *“ Serrano.../Antonio Mantilia.........:253 1874 
na . {Carlos M. de Irujo..........0. 1796]| Alfonso XI. .|Jose Brunetti, ch. d’aff.. 2.5.5: 1878 
i “ft ....{/Valentin de Foronda, ch. d’aff. .|1807 o -|Felipe Mendez de Vigo y Osorio. yeu 
sh Official relations with Spain were “s .|Francisco Barca del Corral. .... 1881 
: broken off from 1808 to 1814. ‘t :./Enrique Dupuy deLome, ch. d’ aff./1883 
Fernan. VII...|/Luis de Onis................. 1 eH .|Juan Valera y Alcala Galiano... ee 
: es -»./Mateo de la Serna, ch. d’aff.... Alfonso XI. Emilio de Muruaga.......5... 1886 
i Francisco Dionisio Vives -|Miguel Suarez Guanes......... 
va -../Joaquin de Anduaga. . * .|Jose Felipe Segario, ch. d’aff. . ./1891 
bi : +... H. Rivas y eae ch be .|Enrique Dupuy de Lome...... 
‘ ue ant etnats Francisco Tacon.. ve es de Muruaga.........5. 93 
es . Christina... CREE Rath cae Ba ee -|Enrique Dupuy de Lome...... 18 
; Isabella II... peneel Calderon de la Bare: ¥ -|Lou 3 Polo y. Bernabe ANS Spates 38 
ae ....{Pedro Alcantara Argaiz. . 1839 Diplomatic intercourse broken 
by ...|Fidencio Rourman, ch. d’aft. 1844 off by the war. 
%. ..|A. Calderon dela Barca, min, res.|1844 * «| Jose eons sate of ATCOS. . 
ee ....|Jo8e Maria Margallon, ch. d’aff.|1853 ee, .|Emilio de Ojeda... 00... 
4 oie ..../Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto... . oe .|Bernardo P ve ‘Gologan.. 
; i .,,.|Alfonso Esealante.......... a es ghee ‘Pin MAIR Sete thes 
} is nie ais ei es. Marquis of Villalobar..i. 0.0... 90! 
- provis GoW... 869 : ile y Bal 14988 
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ey Unated States—Envoys: 


To and From; Patents. 


UNITED STATES ENVOYS TO RUSSIA. 


PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 
Madison... .|/John Quincy Adams....... M: 
....|Levett Harris, ch. d’aff.... 

bl ....| William Pinkney.......... Mi 
Monroe... .|George W. Campbell. ..... 
% .-..|Henry Middleton......... 
J. Q. Adams| ‘ EP SCN Retr ctere 
Jackson. ...|John Randolph........... 
re .../James Buchanan...... ceie' 
re .-|John R. Clay, ch. d’aff..... 
bs ..../William Wilkins.......... 
CS ...:|JOhn_-R. Clay, ch. d’aff..... 
Van Buren..|George M. Dallas......... 
rf -. |W. W.. Chew, ch. d’aff..... 
¥‘ Churchill C. Cambreleng 
SPIer sk. .5 Charles S. Todd... 0.4.2, 
POR. 0 5)< 5 Ralph I. Ingersoll......... 
Bera wt Arthur P. Bagby.......... 
Fillmore....|Neil S. Brown. ..........: 
Pierce... : Thomas H. Seymour... 
Buchanan. .|Francis W. Pickens. 
‘~ ..|Jobn Appleton... 
Lincoln . ...}/Cassius M. Clay 


.|Simon Cameron 
.|Bayard Taylor.. 
.|Cassius M. Clay. 
.|Andrew G. Curtin 
.'James L. Orr.... ‘ 


PRESIDENT. Representative. State.) Yr. 
wh Unety Marshall Jewell...........|Ct...|1873 

Ls eee a Eugene Schuyler, ch. d’aff..|N. ¥.|1874 

SAE ee George H. Boker...,......|Pa...|1875 
Hayes...... BE. W. Stoughton.........- . Y.|1878 
Ser Rigen tenege Wickham Hoffman, ch. d’aff}, ‘* .11879 
“*& Garf’d| John W. Foster........... Ind. . |1880 
Arthur..... Wickham Hoffman, ch. d’aff/N. Y.|1881 
Sa aika William H. Hunt.......... La... |1882 

Miele Alphonso Taft............ Ohio. |1884 
Cleveland...| George V. M. Lothrop..... Mich. 1885 
rf oe LAM DONE! TICK res asp ele enerate Ill. . . }1888 

'B. Harrison.| George W. Wurts, ch. d’aff../Pa...)1889 
te .|Charles Emory Smith...... “| .:/1890 

os Andrew D. White......... N. Y.|1892 
Cleveland...|Clifton R. Breckinridge. ...|Ark.. |1894 
McKinley. .|Ethan A. Hitcheock....... Mo. .|1897 
ve \G Seeis ss amb...| ‘* ..{1898 

ss . .|Charlemagne Tower, amb. .|Pa...|1899 
Roosevelt... “ a We eH eaters) fea,’ 
Fe ...|RObt. S. McCormick, amb..|TIl. . . {1902 

ee ..|George von L. Meyer, amb.|Mass.}1905 

*  .|/John W. Riddle, amb.... “11907 
Taft. .| William W. Rockhill, amb../D. C.|1909 


é George T. Marye.. 
.| David R. Francis, amb. 


RUSSIAN ENVOYS TO 


EMPEROR. Representative. Mire 
Alexander I...|Andre de Daschkoff, ch. d’aff...]1809 
Oy ...|Count Theodore de Pahlen.....|1 


“ 


...|Andre de Daschkoff...... 
...|Chevalier Pierra de Poletic: 
...|George Ellisen, ch. d’aff. 
...|Baron de Tuyli 
Nicholas I....|/Baron de Maltitz, ch 
<S 4 Baron de Krudener...... 
George Krehmer, ch. d 
Alexander de Bodisco... 
Edward de Stoeckl 


“ 


“ 


“ 


es ‘1 |Waldemar Bodisco, ch. d’aff... .|1868 
cc Constantine Catacazy........- 1869 
is ..| Alexander Gorloff, ch. d’aff... .|1871 


THE UNITED STATES. 
EMPEROR. Representative. 


Alexander II. . Baron Henri d'Offenberg.. 
Ro ..|Nicholas de Voigt, ch. d’aff 
.|Nicholas Shishkin. . 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE STATISTICS. 


(Applications include patents, designs, 


Appli+ Pat- Cash Appli- 
Year eat’ns.) ents. | Received Year. cat’ns, 
Dollars. 


. 41,980] 26,4991, 350,828 


Cash expended in 1925 totaled $3,706,480. 
The total number of patents 
States, up to Dec. 31, 1925, was 1,577,996. 
The total number of patents issued in 


Dotiars. | 
65,839 |37,421|2,042,828]|19 


issued in the United | Britain: 407,125, in Germany; 


og ..|Michel Bartholomei 1880 
Alexander III.|Charles de Struve. . 1882 
fe .|Baron G. Schilling, ch. 1892 
6 *. .|Prince Cantacuzene..... 1893 
Nicholas II...| . ‘ PELE S jluviaiereisiele.a ares 1893 
ue ...|H..de Kotzebue....... Vall tena Leue 
re ..|Count Cassini, amb,.......... 1898 
vs ..|Baron Rosen, amb......... ... {1905 
UF ...|George Bakhmeteff, amb...... 1911 
Post-Revol. ..|Boris Bakhmeteff, amb........ 1917 
U.S. S. R....!No diplomatic relations. 
and reissues; patents include reissues.) 
Pat- Cash Appli+ Pat- Cash 
ents. Year. j|cat’ns, ents. 


Received Received 


46,449] 27,373) 1,449,398 .|64,629 135,930] 2,025,536] |1919 38,598 |2,417,071 
49,641) 27,886]1,552,859 ,121134,084 2,01 ,388]|1920..... 86,815) 39,882 |2,679,948 
0,213! 31,699 |1,642,201 70,976|37, 731, 2,118,158) |1921..... + 93,328] 41,40112,7 82 
§2, 143] 30,934/1,657,326 70,367 |35,788' 2,084,417) |1922...... 88,930) 40,297 |3,013,954 
54,971] 30,399 | 1,806,758 70,404141,850! 2,251,892||1923.....« 79,058} 40,787 |2,969,907 
.|56,482] 31,965]1,790,921}) 1 70,069 44,934)2,290,773 1924 sine 5,500 13,152,792 
_|58,762} 36,620)1,910,618}/1916...... 71,033 |45,927) 2,345,540] |1925...... 49,540/3,411,734 
161,475! 33,682' 1,896,847 '1917..... .' 70,373 '42, 760 2,258,377 


which 682,982 were in France; 628,585, in Great 
324,431, in Belgium; 


233,400, in Canada; 176,420, in Italy; 123,800, in 


foreign | Austria; 104,656, in Switzerland; and lesser numbers 


countries, up to Dec, 31, 1923, was 3,418,205, of | In other countries. 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department manufactures all paper money 
of the Government, all stamps, including revenue 
stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, com- 
missions, certificates, transportation requests, pass- 

ermits 
sey BON ee for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 19 14 aggregated $11,189,373.99, an increase 
of 8.04 per cent. over the previous year but a de- 
erease from the high figure of $13,965,253.57 in 
1919 


The work is measured in the number of printed 
sheets delivered. The total number of sheets de- 
livered for the year was 482,307,106 as compared 
With 447,464,105 in 1919. 

Of these sheets 227,566,949 were for currency, 
each sheet pone four notes, 22,596,000 were 
of U. S. notes, 141,030,000 were of silver certificates, 
12,616,000 were of gold certificates, 13,999,949 were 
of national bank currency, and 37,325,000 were of 
Fede Ra wel At of this paper currency manu 

e total we - 
factured during the year would be about 1,422 tons. 
It would have loaded 3434 40-ton freight cars. 
Over half of these notes were one-dollar bills. 

Of the total number of sheets 242,600,158 were 
of postage and other stamps. In a year 2,045 tons 


of stamps were manufactured, 51 carloads of them. ! in 


The other miscellaneous forms manufactured at 
this plant consumed 10,051,506 sheets, weighing 
about 164 tons, 

The average number of employees during the 
year was 5,173. Of these 120 were in administration 
offices, 225 were in the iM Division, 175 in 
the Wetting Division, 1,456 in the Plate Printing 
Division, 462 in the Numbering Division, 991 in 
the Examining Division, 453 in the Surface Print- 
ing Division, 299 in the Postage Stamp Division, 
396 in the Engineering and Machine Division, and 
the remainder miscellaneously assigned. 

The major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is the production of the paper money. 
It is all printed from steel engraved plates. Since 
steel engravings are now little used except in print- 
ing money, practically all of the steel engravers 
in the country work here and for one private agency 
engneed in the manufacture of money for other 
nations. 

The engravings are transferred to flat plates 
which print eight notes at an impression. Four 
of these plates are placed on a flat-bed power. press. 

Paper specially made for the Government is used. 
The method of printing is such as is employed al- 
most nowhere else. 

Infinite care is taken that every note shall be 
dds and that none of the distinctive paper is lost 
the process of manufacture. 


Pasadena 
Pittsburg 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
Santa Rosa 
San Diego 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
San Rafael 
Santa Barbara 
So. Pasadena 
Stockton 
ulare - 
Visalia 
Yerka 
~COLORADO 
‘Boulder 
' Colorado Springs 
‘Durango | 
Grand Junction 
Montrose 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 
_ Stratford 
W. Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Bartow: 
Clearwater 
Coral Gables 
Daytona Beach 
Heres 
el Ray 
Denice 
Ft. Meade 
Ft. Myers 
Fernandina 
Ft. Pierce 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Gainesville 
Haines City 
Kissimmee 
Lake City 
Lakeland 
Largo 
. Leesburg 
Miami 
Miami Beach 
Melbourne 
Moore Haven 
New Smyrna 
‘Ocala 
Palm Beach 
Palatka 
Punta Gorda 
vy uincy 
anford 
' St. Augustine 
St. Cloud 
Tallahassee 
: Tampa 
y W. Palm Beach 
aR Winter Haven © 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Brunswick 
Cartersvilie 
Columbus 
Cordele 
Decatur 


Waycross 


ILLINOIS 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 


‘Kenilworth 


Riverside 
Wilmette 
Winnetka 


INDIANA 
Michigan. City 


IOWA 

Ames 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
Estherville 
Towa Falls 
Maquoketa 
Mt. Pleasant 
Red Oak 
Villisea 
Webster City 
West Liberty 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Belleville 
El Dorado 
Hays 
Hoisington 
Kinsley 

La Crosse 
McCracken 
Newton 

St. Marys 
Salina $ 
Sterling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 


KENTUCKY 
Cynthiana 


MAINE 
Auburn 
Camden 
Portland 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mansfield 
Middleboro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 


MICHIGAN 
Albion 


Big Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 
Crystal Falls 
Escanaba 
Ferndale 
Gladstone 
Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 
Grosse Pte. Shores 
Ironwood 
Jackson 


| Kalamazoo 


by States, are as fol- 
Where adopted by charter, blackface type is 


tees 


Kingsford 
Lapeer 
Marysville 
Manistee 
Manistique 
Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 
Muskegon Hts. 
Otsego. 
Petoskey 


‘Pleasant Ridge 


Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 

Royal Oak ; 
St. Johns ‘ 
Sauit Ste. Mari 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 

Three Rivers 


M phot 


noka 
Columbia Hts, 
Morris 

White Bear Lake 


MISSOURI 
Excelsior Springs 
Kansas City 
Maryville 


MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Columbus 
Glasgow 
Scobey 


NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


ne Aeon 
a ay 
Rochester 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Clayton 

Clovis 

Roswell 


NEW YORK 
Auburn 

East Aurora 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Waterviiet 


N. CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 
Durham 
Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 

High Point 
Morganton 
Reidsville 
Thomasville 


OHIO 
Ashtabula 
Celina 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts. 
Dayton 
East Cleveland 
Gallipolis: 

ima, 
Middletown 
Oberlin — 
Painésville 
Sandusky 
South Charleston 
Springfield 
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used; adopted by charter but having serious modifica- 
tions, tialics: adopted by ordinance, light face type. 


Westerville - 
Xenia 


OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 
Chandler 
Coalgate 
Devol 
Duncan 
Edmond 
El Reno 
Grandfield 
Heavener . 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
gupuipe 
Sulphur 
Walters 
Yale 


OREGON 
Astoria 
Hillsboro 
La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Aspinwall 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 

Clifton Heights 
Coraopolis 
Dormont 
Edgeworth 
Lansdowne 
Milton 

Osborne 
Sewickley 
Springdale 
Towanda 
Wayneboro 


8. CAROLINA 
Beaufort 
Florence 
Rock Hill 
Sumter 


SO. DAKOTA 
Clark 


Rapid City 


TENNESSEER 
Alcoa 
Pencreten: 
ngsport 
Knoxville 
Murfreesboro. 
Missionary Ridge 


TEXAS 
Austin 
Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Brenham 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Bryan 
Burkburnett 
Eastland 
Fort Worth 
Highland Park 
Longview 
Lufkin 

Mexia, 
Navasota 
San Angelo 
Sherman 
Stamford 
Taylor 


Not known. 
Total..... 


Teague < 


_|Tempie 


Terrell : ie 
Tulia at 
Tyler 
Wace 


UTAH 
Brigham City 
VERMONT 
Ludlow 
Springfield 

St. Albans . a 
St. Johnsbury 

Windsor - 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria 
Bedford 
Biackstone 
Bristol : 
Charlottesville re 
Covingten e 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 
Hampton 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
ewport News ‘ 
Norfolk j 
Petersburg # 
‘ortsmouth A 
Radford. (aa 
‘Roanoke 
Salem 
Staunton —— 
Suffolk 
Warrenton 
Winchester 


WEST VIRGINIA « 
Bluefield 5 
Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Marlinton » i! 
Morgantown 

St. Albans 

St. Marys 

Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
Rhinelander 
Two Rivers 


CANADA 


MANITOBA 
Brandon 
St. James 


NEW BRUNSW’CK 
Woodstock 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Bridgewater 
Kentville 
Windsor 


ONTARIO ‘ 
Chatham : 
Leaside 

Niagara Falls 


QUEBEC 
Grand Mere 
La Tuque 
Montreal 
Outremont 
St. Lamberts 
Shawinigan Falis 
Temiskaming - 
Westmount - a: 
NEW ZEALAND 
Port Chalmers = 
[Taumaurunt 
a 


ny Bee 3 
rd | Contine 

BA, square ' ene ta OOS Se 

‘POPULATION, 1920. 

IPULATION, 1926, est... 113,493,770 87.5 to sq.m. 

> 1923 Census, est... 25. 


e United States of America, oldest republic, 


the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States, Its non-contiguous areas are the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Porto Rico, the 
Philippine. Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone, ail aggregating 716,114 square miles, which, 
added to the 3,026,789 square miles of Continental 
United States, give a total of 3,742,903 square miles. 

The population of Continental United States, 
Census of 1920, was 105,710,620; of the non-con- 
tiguous areas (partly estimated) 12,148,875, the 
grand total being 117,859,495. The estimate of the 
Census Bureau of the population of Continental 
United Statesfor July 1, 1926, is 117,135,817 (See 
Index for population tables.) 
~ TOPOGRAPHY. 

- The general topography of Continental United 
States is so varied, and the climate, natural re- 
_ sources and racial elements also, that the .country 
may be said to be several countries articulated in 
one national body. In the eastern part, excepting 
on the south, are several mountajn ranges of the 
Appalachian system, rising never to more than 
- 6,000 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and raaging north 
and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
York State, are declared by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to have been the first land that. rose 
from the original chaos in the western world. : 

Sweeping westward from. the eastern mountains 
is a vast, fertile plain, the valley of the Mississippi 
River, a thousand miles wide and ahout as long, to 
where the mountain formation again is found, the 
Rocky_ Mountain range, highest in North America, 

_ beyond which westwardly is a tableland of mean 
elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and still further to 
€ westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
_altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
of the Pacifie Ocean. 

The United States has seven great rilvers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of New 
York City in the northeastern corner of the country; 
the Delaware, entering the Atlantic through Dela- 
ware Bay, midway down the coast; the Potomac, 
entering the Atlantic through Chesapeake Bay, just 
south from Delaware Bay; the Mississippi, greatest 
of North American rivers in its relationship to 
civilization, rising in Minnesota, ‘near to Canada, 
entering the Gulf of Mexico on the southern side of 
the country; the Ohio, flowing from the eastern 
mountains westwardly to join the Mississippi in the 
east central part of the country; the Missouri, 
which flows from the northwestern mountains east- 
wardly to the Mississippi, being confluent with that 
stream just north of where the Ohio joins it; the 
Columbia, which rises in British territory, and flows 
across a vast tableland west of the Rocky Mountains, 
into the Pacific Ocean one-third of the way down 
that coast; the Colorado, non-navigable, which 
rises in the State of Colorado, flows in general course 
southwestwardly through Utah and Arizona, and 
between Arizona and California, into the Gulf of 
California, in Mexico. 

Besides these streams, there are many of consid- 
erable and navigable size in the areas east from the 
Rocky Mountains, and the_ great. St. Lawrence 
River, the outlet of the Great Lakes on the northern 
border between the United States and Canada. 

The Great Lakes, Superior, largest inland body of 
fresh water in the world; Huron, Erie, Michigan, 
and Ontario, are a striking phase of the geological 
formation, and carry immense passenger and freight 
tonnage. The “Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, 
Hudson and Columbia Rivers are navigable for 
considerable distances inland from the sea, and the 
Missouri for light-draught craft quite a distance up 
from the Mississippi. ‘he Sacramento in California, 


navigable for 180 miles, carries over 1,000,000 tons 
of freight and over 100,000 passengers annually. | 
Of the lesser rivers, the most important are the 
Connecticut, 
Tennessee, 


James, Cuniberland, 


Susquehanna, 
ft Warrior, in the eastern 


Tombigbee, 


nial. ~~“ Potal yh 
"8,742,908 
11 .106,710,620 117,859,495 


. .8320,803,86 2,000 


‘in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 


ounded on the north by Canada, on the east by | into Alaska, 


‘for 1,200 miles. 


\ : country an 
west of the Mississippi. 


| Colorado, non-navigable, 


mouth, is in the eastern 
United States and Mexico. 
The Yukon in Alaska, w! 


hich rises in small lakes _ 


then westwardly and then southwest- © 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes’ 
into Bering Sea. It is 1,765 miles long and navigable 


The climate of the United States is of every grada- it 
‘tion, from the north temperate, with rather cold” 5 
winters and pleasant summers, to the sub-tropical, — 
with every variety of flora adapted to so wide a 
range of latitude. Eastwardly and westwardly, 
even greater variation is found. For there are 
regions of normal moisture precipitation in the: | 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal precipitation in the central table 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridi 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. tes 

The Southwestern United States is marked by — 
several almost deserts, susceptible of reclamation by 
irrigation, some of which were the beds of great 
inland salt water seas, at some points the present 
surface elevation being below sea-level. - 

The Thirteen Or.ginal States as at present ‘con- 
stituted have an are& of 892,135 square miles, and 
were colonies, many with a vast indeterminate 
hinterland, when the War of the Revolution was 
fought against England, 1775-83, 


NATURAL, RESOURCES. 


In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest. countries in the world. Its coal, oll, 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natural 
stores, and practically every base mineral known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas! The timber 
resources have been depleted’ seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation, and 
has matured plans to make the natural timber lands x 
perpetual by replanting. Of the original area of rat 
forests, 822,238,000 acres, 469,475,000 remain 
(1922), of which 138,160,000 are virgin forests. 
There are 158,395,056 acres in the 160 national 
forests and about 7,280,000 in the 19 national parks. 

Improvement also of the rivers and harbors has 
proceeded to a large extent, although by no means 
as extensive as similar development in’ Europe. 
The great navigable rivers mentioned heretofore 
have been treated by the engineers for removal of 
obstructions in many places, great jetties have been ‘ 
built at the mouths of the Columbia and Mississippi, 
large terminal facilities provided at many of the 
ports, and plans are. working out for the perfection BE 
of all of them according to modern standards. The ~ 
most important domestic canal is the New York { 
State Barge Canal; many others were permitted to 
lapse into non-use when railway transport absorbed ~ 
attention so exclusively in the last half of the last 
century. _The natural conditions, however, would 
permit of almost illimitable canal development if . 
more artificial waterways are needed. ite 

The increase of industrial interest has been co- t 
incidental with and in large part the cause of the 
very heavy immigration which came in before the 
present immigration restriction law was enacted. 
Many came to work in the mines and factories 
and. in. construction of railways and industrial 
works. Wp to the latter part of the last century, . 
the population of the United States was in a ma- ee 
jority, rural—that is, dwelt on farms or in com- b 
munities of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. The “h 
rural population, which in 1910 was 54.2 per cent. Nea 
of the total, was in 1920 48.6 per cent., a relative 
drop, but the number 51,406,017 was an increase . : 
of 1,599,871, or 3.2 per cent. ‘ : 

The Census Bureau, noting in twenty-five States, 
especially large in the Hast, a decline in the number Se 
of farms and farm acreage in the decade, found that 
the most ep ee single reason for this appears Ye 
to have been a scarcity of farm labor and the 
relatively high wages paid in manufacturing centres, 
which frequently induced farmers, themselves. to 
leave their farms. There was also a continuation 
of the tendency, especially in New England, toward 
the abandonment for agricultural purposes of low 
grade land, much going to pasture, but large areas 
being permitted to grow up to brush or forests. 

In certain parts of the cotton belt the spread of ; 
the cotton boll-weevil has interfered so seriously 
with profitable cotton farming as to result in the 
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as been required. Larg as of fain a 
been taken over by development compa: 
oil wells or mining operations, and the extens' 
the areas of cities and manufacturing towns 
eaused a further reduction, 
. AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT... 
The agricultural interests of the country are very 
The Census Bureau reported for 1920 that, 
of the approximate land area of 1,903,215,360 
_ acres, all farm lands contained 955,863,715 acres; 
- improved lands, 503,073,067 acres, or 52.6 per cent. 
of all the land in the farm lands classification; that 
the value of all farm property wag $77,924, 100,338; 
of land alone, $54,829,563,059; of buildings, $11,- 
486,439,543; of implements, $3,594,772,928: and of 
livestock, $8,013,324,808; the value ‘of all farm 
crops in 1919 belng $14,755,364,894, against $9,- 
. 523,514,211 in 1909, the increase having been due 
largely to very much higher prices. 
. The number of farms was 6,448,343. Those 
under 20 acres numbered ' 796,535; from 20 to 49 
acres, 1,503,732;. from 50 to 99 acres, 1,474,745; 
from 100 to 174 acres, 1,449,630; trom 175 to 499 
acres, 1,006,477; from 500 to 999 acres, 149,819; 
1,000 acres and over, 67,405. Owners numbered 
3,925,090, and tenants, 2,454,804. ite farmers 
numbered 5,498,454, colored farmers, 949,889, and 
foreign-born farmers, 581,068. 
It is Interesting to note that 2,146,362 automo- 
biles were then on farms (being 333 per 1,000 of 
all farms); also 139,169 motor trucks and 246,083 
‘tractors. These farms were supplied with tele- 
phones to the number of 2,498,493 (38.7 per cent. 
of all the farms being su plieg). 10 per cent., or 
643,899, had water piped into the house, and 7 
per_cent., or 452,620, had gas or electric light. 
The value of all farm crops in'1925 was estimated 


py the Department of Agriculture at $9,615,000,000 


from 372 -000 acres, and of all animal products at 
$7,238,000,000, making the total farm production, 
omitting crops fed to livestock, $16,853,000,000. 
The value of all farm property was estimated. at 
$56,910,000,000; of this the value of the land was 
$37,779,000,000; of buildings, $11,767,000,000; of 
implements and machinery, $2,750,000,000; and_of 
livestock, $4,615,000,000._ The survey showed the 
number of farms to be 6,347,217, with a total acre- 
age of 922,131,859. 

The number of farms was 6,372,263, a decrease 
in 1925 of 30,000, or one-half of one per cent., 
while cropped lands decreased 1,200,000 acres, : or 
one-third of one per cent. Idle acreage, exclusive 
of summer fallow, was estimated at 25,000,000. A 
large part of the area abandoned for cultivation 
was turned into pasturage. New land brought 
into cultivation in the dry farming areas of the 
Great Plains was estimated at 1,000,000. There 
were 3,085,000 laborers on the farms on Jan. 1, 1925, 
as against 3,194,000 on Jan. 1, 1924. A further 
estimate of the Department of Agriculture gave the 
number of people living on farms on Jan. 1, 1926, 
as 30,655,200; and on Jan. 1, 1925, 31,134,000: 
also that the farm acreage had decreased to 924,- 
889,386 acres. 

Meat consumption per capita in 1925 was 164.9 
pounds, practically unchanged from 165 in 1885. 

Production of staple crops in 1925 was: 

Acreage. ‘_Bushels. Value. 
Wheat. 52,200,000 669,365,000 $947,993,000 
Corn...101,631,000 2,900,581,000 1,956,326,000 


Oats... 45,160,000 1,501,909,000. 571,768,000 
Potat’s. 3,662,000, 323,243,000 292,481,000 
T’bae’o 1,747,000 Lbs. 1,349,660,000' 2477413/000. 


| Hay... 61,454,000 Tons 99,515,000 1,400,000,000 


Cotton production for three years was: 
‘ creage Yield, 

Year, Bales Picked. Per Acre 
1925-26......... 16,122,516 45,467,000 167.2 Ibs 
1924-25)... 3,639,399 41,360,000 157.4 Ibs. 
1928-24. et 10,170,694 37,123,000. 130.6 Ibs 
Post-war ay’ge... 10,958,000 35,581,000 146.5 ibs 
Pre-war av'ge. . ,12,754,000 23 183.7 Ibs. 


The value was: 1925-26, $1,419,888,000; 1924-25, 
$1,540,884,000; 1923-24, $1,571,815,000. 
should be added the 
5,538,503 tons in 1925, 
$206,220,000 in 1924; and 4,502,000 tons valued at 
$190,050,000 in 1923. Shi 


910. 1923. 1926. 
Cattle iis whine «0s 61,804,000 66,506,000 59,829,000 
Sheep. . -- -52,448,000 38,300,000 40,748; 
Swine - 58,186,000 66,130,000 51/223/000 
Horses - 19,833,000. 18,059,000 15,778,000 
Mea ae aia! seve 4,210,000 5,446,000. 5,780,000 


The number of dairy cows on Jan, I 
22,290,000, as against 22,523,000. the 
year...‘ 


734,000 in 1923); and silver, 66,155,424 ounces, 
valued at $45,911,864 ($43,822,814 in 1924, and 
$43,650,369 in 1933). : 


oil lands held in the United States, Jan. 1, 1926, 
totaled 1,681,958 acres with 3,114 oa wells. 

The gold production for the United States and 
its possessions for 1925 was 2,411,987 ounces, valued 
at $49.860,200 ($52,277,000 in 1924, ana $51,- 


The production of copper in 1925 from domestic 
ores was 1,674,869.886 pounds $237,- 
832,000 (1,634,249,192 pounds in 1924, valued at 
$214,087,000). Lead production in 1925 from 
domestic ores was 654,921 short tons, valued at 
$113,956,000 (566,407 tons, ae at $90,625,000 
in 192 Zine production in 1925 was 555,631 
short tons,.valued at $84,456,000 (515.831 tons, 
valued at 367,058,000 in 1924). - 
A new record in the peecune. of pig iron was 
made in 1923, 38,363,509 lots tons, 
$935,908,540, and steel, 44,943,696 
nearly equaling the record of 1917. , 
The iron ore output in 1925 was 63,907,997 long 
tons (54,267,414 in 1924, and 69,351,442 in {oan 
pig iron, 36,814,702 tons, valued at $739,316,333 
(31,064,129 in 1924, valued at $665,078,972); and 
steel, 45,393,524 tons (37,931,939 in 1924). 


MANUFACTURING. 


The manufacturing establishments of the United 
States in 1923, according to the census of m nu- 
factures, had a 
prices, at $60,481,135,000. 
of 38.5 


by 2.5 per cent. 
The actual out- 


d employees, 1,266,137 (1,146 360); wase a ehee, 
an iployees, 1, H 3 90); wage earners,. 

ber, 8,763,233 (6,946,570): salaries 
$2,805,450,000 ($2,563,103,000);' wages, $10,985, 
895,000 ($8,200,324,000). The horsepower of prime 
movers in 1923 was 33,749,429 and the coal con- 
sumed 241,168,602 short tons. Comparative figures 
for 1921 and 1923 follow: _ 


1921. 1923. 

Establishm’ts, no, of 196,267 | 195,714 
Proprietors and firm zat 

members, ........ 172,871 147,380 > 
Salaried officers and 

employees........ 1,146,390 | 1,266,137 
Wageearn’rs, ave. no. 6,946,570 + 8,763,233 
Salaries paid,...... $2,563, 103,000 $2,805,450,000 
Wages paid........ $8,200,324,000 $10,985,895,000 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Europe is the largest customer: of the United 
States, buying one-half of the exports and sending 
30_per cent. of the imports. : 

The trade with Latin America, which reached 
its peak in 1920, with exports of ‘$1,564, 128,856, 
and imports of $1,807,475,121, declined ‘in 1921 
to Ceports of $793,941,427 and imports of $712,- 
717,841, and declined further in 1922 to 
of $558,368,706 and imports of $813,624,565, under 

ost-war Market readjustment. In 3 exports 
nereased 25 per cent. to n 
ports 29 per cent. to $1,049,876,666: imports were 
nearly stationary at $1,059,000,000... In’ 1924 ex- 
ports were. $771,200,000 
cent.; and imports 


» an increase of 11 per 
In 1925 


were $1,059,000,000. 


-exports 


valued at Fee 
long tons, — 


4 
; 


192 
$693,803,176, and im- _ 


8.51 "310,088 3 3, 968, 640 2 
853126 156,480 "697 6 35 
780,958,965 3 gsar7ae 383 
554, 036, 3 
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ee 934 Hy s)s 
: a ee. 186,895,641 
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Gold. 


rts. Ex xports. 
te ay silver. 


are “The United States ‘Department. of  Sedet lle 
estimates that in 1926 $500,000,000 will be spent 
by American tourists in Europe and’ $190,090,000 
in Canada, while the annual expenditures of foreign 
visitors to the United States total a lttle over 
$190,000,000, more than one-fourth of this amount 
coming ‘from The. department reports 


Canada. 
that in 1925 more than 356,155 Americans left the 
ees States exclusive of those who went to Canada. 


; MERCHANT MARINE. y 

. The United States had on July 1, 1926, a merchant 
marine of 4,627 vessels of 100 tons and over (4,882 
in. Dae of which 3,718 (3,854) were steam or motor 
and 909 (961 Sailing, with a total tonnage of 14,- 
878, Ton (15,377,480). Motor ships alone numbered 
156, of 266,012 tonnage. . In 1924 79 ships of 139,464 
tons’ were built. 

‘The United States leads im oil-using vessels, 
having on July 1, 1926, 384 (374) tankers of 2,319,- 
314 C, 281,324) ‘tons and 1,851 (1,855) steamers 
fitted for burning oil fuel with a tonnage of 9,002,007 
(8,999,050) tons, nearly one-half the world total. 

‘There entered at American ports in the calendar 
year 1925 42,019 vessels with a total tonnage of 
69,378,041 (42,435, of 68,291,532 tonnage in 1924), 
of ‘which 19, BOs of 27, 946, 874 tonnage were American 
and 22,216 o 1,431, 167 tonnage were foreign. Of 
the total 4, 639 eneas of 19,009,707 tonnage entered 
the port of New York. In the calendar year 1925 
43,135,154 tons of trade cargo were imported and 
49,667,953 exported. The American-carried pro- 
portion of the total water-borne commerce, in- 
CINE -Great Lakes and tanker traffic, was 40 per 
c 

Americans spend annually about $14,000,000,000 
for the purchase and maintenance of automobiles; 
the number of passenger cars and trucks registered 
in 1926 was 19,954,347 (about, 17,500,000 in 1925), 
or about one to every. 5.8 inhabitants, and 96,929 
State and Federal Government owned. In 1925 

,668,675 passenger cars and 487,920 automobile 
trucks were built (in 1924, 3,243,285 and 374,3.7). 


Motorists in 44 States and the District of Columbia | 76’ §g9 


paid in 1925 $146,028,940 in gasoline taxes, of 
which $102,065,216 was used in maintenance and 
construction of State highways and $32,721,704 on 
local roads, No tax is levied_in Uhnois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and New York. 


RAILROADS AND HIGHWAYS. 
The total railroad mileage, Jan. 1, 1925 yas 
250,413, of which Class I. carriers dive, wh 
annual operating revenues exceed $1,000, 000) 
operated 234,795 miles. The capitalization of the 
Class I. railroads was $17,015,346,711. Net oper- 
ating income (after deduction ey es equipment, 
rental, etc.) in 1924, $987,133,650, equal to 4.35 
per cent. on the tentative ‘valuation of the roads 
on their investment in the transportation business. 
This figure was 94.49 per cent. in 1923, when the 
net operating income was $983,736, 200. Gross 
earnings in 1924 were $5,961, 349,561; in 1923 
$6,332,874,535; a decrease of $371,524,974 or 5.87 
per cent. Operating expenses in 1924, $4,537, 329,- 
424; in 1923, $4,923,440,952; a decrease of $386, 
111.528 or 7.85 per cent., being a gain of $14,586, bad 
in the net earnings, or a trifle more than 1 
cent, The number of employees in ie was 1,7 be = 
233, whose average wage was $1,624.18. 
“On Jan. 1, 1923, there were 5,975, 750 miles of 
highways, of which 422 »216 miles were surfaced. 
Congress had appropriated $75,000,000 as ‘aid’ to 
the several States in road buiiding in 1926; the 
allotment of Federal aid in 1925 was $73,125,000. 
Since 1916, when the Federal Aid Law was passed, 
up to March 1, 1924, Federal aid highways had 
been completed to.a total of 33,086 miles, with 
13,800 additional under construction and .59 per 
cent. Sampete The total cost of the 46,836 miles 


\ 


The eens “of "gold and’ ‘silver imported and. 


water ore Dube” Aiti 
ling 11,176,596 horse power. 
electric power was estimated at 55,030, 000 ors 
power by the United States Geological Survey. 
The total investment in electric light. and power © 
companies on Jan. 1, 1925, was $6,600,000,000, with 
2,611,279 stockholders, & large per cent. bei g 
customers and employees. The total kilowatt ho rs 
were 65,870,306,000. 
Telephones on March 31, 1926, numbered 
165,631, with 48,800,000 average daily messages and 
‘with 4 4,547, 540 miles of wire. The total investment. 
in telephone plants was $3,095,000,000. There 
were about 1,875,000 miles of telogreah eae 
Life insurance in force on Dec. 
$54,800,529,513; on Dec. 31, 1924, $59, 732, 2, 169, 
The assets of American life insurance companies in 
1925 were $11,643,759,810; their premium income — 
$2,371,921,237 and the number ot policies” out- : 
standing 99, 250,000. 
Outstanding fire insurance is approximately 
$118,500. 900,000, with premiums epee to 
about $713,200,000 annually. Los: by in 
1923 aa otinion to $535,372,782; in “1924 ‘to. "S548 q 
810,639; and in 1925 to $570, 325, 921, or a daily a, 
loss of $1, 500, ere: and this with a toll of human — 
life exceeding 14,000 annually. Incendiaty fires in 
1925 totaled 1,290, with 219 convictions. <n 
Butlding operations in 1925 approximated | $6,- 
joe ,000 in value, as against $5,750, 000,000" in 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION. 


The United States has been known as a melting- 
pot of the peoples of the earth, its population at 
first of the ancient races such as the Aztecs, then 
of the American Indian, and in the first days of 
settlement by white people from Europe, English 
predominating. From the beginning immigration 
has been numerous, and attained a million persons 
a year up to the beginning of the World War, Chinese 
and Japanese being rigidly restricted. (See Index 
for, tables.) ' 
in the industrial centres, large numbers of Aus- 
trians, Italians, Germans and not a few Britons; 
with very many Slavs, have settled; and in the 
agricultural sections Scandinavians — are numerous 
in the North Central States, and Germans from 
the Great Lakes to the border States. 

The 1920 census assigned of the total 105,710,620 
of pepulation, native white, 8.,108,161; native 
parentage, 58,421,957; foreign parentage, 15,694,- 
539: with 6,991, 665 of mixed parentage. - Those of 
foreign parentage and of recently immigrated foreign 
blood number more than 30,000,000. The Indian 
population on June 30, 1925, was 346,962, a gain 
of 16,283 in eleven years. (See Index for tables.) » 

Migration of Americans, mostly farmers, . to 
Canada for five fiscal years has been, 1921, 48, 059; 
1922, 29,345; 1923, 22,007; 1924, 20, 171; and 1925, 


The increase in population in the decade 1910-20 
was 13,738,354. Twelve States—New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Texas, 
New | Jersey, . Massactfusetts, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina and Minnesota, in that order—supplied 
8,979,722 of that increase, while three—Mississippi, 
Nevada and Vermont—returned a decrease totalling 
but 14,494. During this penod the urban ‘com- 
munities absorbed 7,000,000 of the 9,000,000 in- 
crease in native whites .of native parentage, and 
the aggregate population of the sixty-eight cities of 
over 100,000 inhabitants comprised more than one- 
quarter of the entire populat.on of the United States. 
The Census makes use of nine subdivisions in its 
classification of occupations, These subdivisions 
and their importance, in the sense of number of _ a 
workers in each, at the Census of 1920 are: . fe 
Agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry... me 953, Pie 
Extraction of minerals...............0.. 
Manufactures and mechanical midueea 2 818) Boe 
Transportation . 


Trade ec Mee iah 4,242,979 
Publie service (not elsewhere clas; tied 770,460 
Professional service.........055 2,143,889 
Domestic and personal service. a iseent 


Clerical 


Total..... fades, dphiovd a dren lelelie APRN Sate eye Oe 41,614,248 

The first three ‘groups, agriculture, mining and 
manufactures, represent the basic occupations, and 
upon the location of these industries depends the 
location of the other six groups. If manufacturing 
settles in a- particular centre, transportation, trade, 
public, professional and domestic service and clerical 
workers distribute themselves accordingly. 


9 lawy: dges 
is and qurepons, 127,270 cler; 
He 2: civil, electrical, mechanical an 

neers. : Be ret foes 

n the Federal civil service list, June 30, 1926, 
were 560,705; the record number was 917,760 on 
rmistice Day, Nov. 11, 1918. Sie : 
‘Of the population of 10 years of age and over, 


‘the percentage of illiteracy shown by the Census of 


1920 was 5.9 (7.7 in 1910); of this native white 2 per 
cent. were illiterate; of the foreign born, 13.1; of 
the Negro, 22.9; attending school were 90.6 per cent. 
of those between 7 and 13 years of age; 79.9 of 
chose of 14 and 15; 42.9 of those of 16 and 17; and 
14.8 of those of 18 to 20. The percentage of decrease 
in illiteracy in the United States from 1900 to 1910 
was 27.74 per cent.; and from 1910 to 1920 it was 


"For the taxable year 1925, 
- of $25,023,210,893, a 


82.04 per cent. 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 
. The national wealth of the United States on 
‘Dec. 31, 1922, as shown by a survey by the Census 
Bureau, was $320,863,862,000. an increase of 72.2 
per cent. over 1912 ($186.299,664,000). The per 


capita wealth of the nation increased from $1,950 


to $2,918 in ten years, or 49.6 per cent. It is pointed 
out, however, that at 1913 prices the grand total 


- for 1922 would be $206,000,000,000 and the per 


capita wealth $1,885. (See Index for tables.) 

7,298,481 persons 
a total net income returned 
crease of $1,313,126,950 from 
1923. Total income tax collections 1925-6 were 
$1,972,998,839, an increase even under lower rates 


made returns, showi 


' of $211,139,789 over. those of, 1924-5, which were 


$1,761,659,050. 

The United States has more than 11,000 mil- 
lionaires, Joseph S. McCoy, Actuary of the Treas- 
ury Department deduces from a study of income 
tax ‘returns for 1923, and has one billionaire. North 
Dakota is the only State without at least one mil- 
lionaire. New ork has 2,800; Pennsylvania, 
1,052; Illinois, 800; Massachusetts, 610; California, 
470; and New Jersey, 390. He estimates that one 
out of every 10,450 Americans is a millionaire. 

Real estate not taxed in the United States, in- 
@uding schools, churches, and State and local 
pul buildings and institutions, is valued at $20,- 

The volume of paper money in circulation on 
July 1, 1926, was $4,834,710,681 in these kinds of 
money: United States notes, $294,915,527; Federal 
Reserve notes, $1,679,384,196 (secured by com- 
mercial paper and gold); Federal Reserve bank 
notes, $5,452,708; and National bank notes, $651,- 
476,522 (both issues secured by United States bonds 
and other securities held by the Treasury of the 
United States); Treas notes of 1890, $1,356,304; 
gold in circulation, $445,068,360; gold certificates, 


$1,057,364,119; silver dollars, $51,905,824; silver 
certificates, $377,741,064; subsidiary silver, $270,- 
046,057. The circulation per capita, was $41.85 


The United States Treasury held $4,207,173,861, 
of which $1,680,503,599 was gold held against gold 
certificates; $154, 188,886 coe held against United 
States notes; $1,717,348,285 gold held. for Federal 
Reserve banks and agents; gnd $459,259,809 silver 
held against silver certificates. The holdings of 
Federal Reserve banks and agents totaled $1,470,- 
860,334. The total stock of money in circulation 
and in the vaults of the Treasury and of the Federal 
Reserve banks and agents was $8,372,981,468. 

The holdings of gold in the United States Treasury | 
and Federal Reserve banks and agents as of July 
1, 1926, totaled $4,500,324,107 ($4,390,231,068 in 
1925), or almost half of the total stock of monetary 
gold in the world, estimated by the Director of the 


_ Mint to be $9,210,000,000. 


The United States had a gross debt of $26,596,- 
701,684 on Aug. 31, 1919, when the war debt was 
at its peak. This on June 30, 1926, had been re- 
duced to $19,643,216,315. The Government's or- 
dinary receipts in the fiscal year 1925-26 (previous 
fiscal year figures in parentheses) amounted to 
$3,962,755,690 ($3,780, 148,684); expenditures charge- 
able. to same, $3,097,611,823 | ($3,529,643,446); 
surplus for year,’ $377,767,817  ($250,505,238), 
which was applied to reduction of the debt, tcgether 
with $487,376,051 ($466,538,114) on account of the 
sinking fund, foreign payments, etc. Of the short- 
dated debt (maturing within five years) which was 
$6,252,000,000 on June. 30, 1925, $1,308,000,000. 
was cither paid off or funded during the year; the 
Third Liberty Loan which matures on Sept., 15, 


1928, was reduced nearl 00,000,000 to $2,488,- 
273 450 mee : 


The Customs receipts for the fiscal year 1925-26 
(figures for 1924-25 in parentheses) amounted to 
$579,430,093 ($547,561,226); the income and profits 


“figtires ; 
‘or 1923, tne esti 


approximately. $40.60 per capita. 
i BANKING STATIS: 


On April 12, 1926, there was a to 
panks, of which 20,289 were State b 
national’ banks, having a total capit. surplus 
undivided profits of $7,398,018,903, total deposits 
of $54,291,833,973, and total resources of $63,999,- 
452,390. Total deposits of all banks were $3,794,- 
525,031 above the previous high record of April 
6, 1925, and total resources $3,487,807,427 above 
resources of that date. 

The capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the State banks were $4,288,361,903, and of the 
national banks $3,109,657,000, showing the capital 
resources of the State banks to be 37 per cent. in 


State banks were $34,116,035,973, and of the national 
banks. $20,175,798,060, showing the deposits of the 
State banks 69 per cent. in excess of the national 
banks. The total resources of the State banks 
were $39,105,787,890, and of the national banks 
$24,893,665,000, showing the resources of the 
ao banks 57 per cent. im excess of the national 
anks, = 
Between April 6, 1925, and April 12, 1926, de- 
posits of the State banks increased $3,001,674,031 
and deposits of the national banks increased $792,-. 
851,000. During the same period total resources of 
State banks increased $2,426,405,427, and total 
ue of the national banks increased £1,061,- 

Since June 30, 1919, capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of the State banks have increased 
1,388,699,225, and the nationai banks $746,179,000. 

he deposits of State banks have increased $12 483,- 
213,961 and the national banks $4,250,933,000. 
Resources of State banks increased $13,140,112,054, 
and the national banks $4,094,115,000. The de- 
erease in the number of State banks totals 739. 
ae increase in the number of-national banks totals 


oO i 

This makes a total increase in all banks of the 
United States since June 30, 1919, as follows: 
. Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $2,134,- 
878,225 or 40 per cent; depcsits, $16,734, 146,961 
or 44 per cent; resources, $17,234,237,054 or 36 
per cent ; number of banks (decrease), 524 

On Jan. 1, 1918, there were 10,631,586. savings” 
account depositors with deposits aggregating $11,- 
115,790,000. On Jan. 2, 1926, there were 43,- 
850,127 (38,867,994 in 1925) depositors with de- 
posits totaling $23,134,052,000 ($20,873,552,000). 

There were 12,403 building and loan associations 
(8,554,553) "members “and assets ot $5,409 176 154 

554, members and assets 0 .509,176, 
($2968 937,105), ; 


STATE GOVERNMENTAL COSTS. 

The total cost of the forty-eight State Govern- 
ments for the fiscal year ending Jan. 3), 1926, 
according to the Department of Commerce, was 
$1,614,562,230, as compared. with $1,513,628,021 in 
1924-25; the comparabie figures for 1915 
$494,907,000. The revenues of the States were 
$129,3:9,990 smaller than the expenditures and 
the outlays for permanent improvements, prin- 
cipally for highways, exceeded $500,000,000. 

The net debt of the States outstanding st the 
end of 1925 was $1,251,702,639 or $11.12 per capita; 
in 1924 it was $1,183,467,000, or $10.63 per capita. 
The net debt in 1915 was but $424,155,000, or 
$4.31 per capita. 

The assessed valuation of property in the several 
States subject to general property taxes amounted 
in 1925-26 to $136,184,490,483; it was’ $131,333,- 
557,565, or a per capita of $1,180 in 1924-25. The 
total levy for the Government of the States of the 
eerie property tax amounted to $369,368,531° or 

see ae capita. : 0 

otal revenue receipts ir. 1925-26 of th 
States were 81,485,242,018. p several 


PENSIONS. % A 

The United States paid) out: in pensions since 
1790, when its pension system was put into effect, 
up to June 30, 1926, $7,261,346,358, of which $6,- 
784,920,603 were on account of the Civil War and 
$181,995,079 of the war with Spain. The number 
of pee on the roll on June 30, 1926 was 501,- 
723 (512,537 in 1925), of which 106,790 (126,566) 
were Civil War veterans and 226,650 (241,193) 
Civil War widows and children. There were then 
Wrenty Pk ogl he eoelas mPa War of 1812 on 

@ pension rolls, an ne soldiers and 1,080 widow; 
of soldiers of the war with Mexico, i e 


excess cf the national banks. The deposits of the * 


were — 
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‘past sometimes considered a section thereof. 

F he Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
‘United States of America, as constituted in 1790, 
_were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, ‘North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 

_ The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is but 326,378 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, 
Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota, have been carved from the original 
' boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion 
of the southeastern. part of Louisiana. 

Congress, Oct. 30, 1779, asked the States to cede 
to the General Government the vast areas of un- 
settled lands lying -between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, in order 
to end conflicting boundary claims inherited from 
royal charters. 4 

This was done, 1781-1802, by New York, Massa- 


chusetts, Connecticut, ‘Virginia, North; Carolina 
and Georgia. | ; 
Connecticut, 1786, reserved both jurisdiction 


and property rights in an area in Northeast Ohio, 
known as the Western Reserve, but in 1800 gave 
up. jurisdiction, still reserving property rights. — 

. None of the cessions covered land east of the 
present western boundaries of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The General Government welded the” ceded 
areas into two great tracts—the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River, and the territory south of the 
‘Ohio River. The former comprised the Territories 
of Ohio and Indiana. : 

Michigan was created out of Northern Indiana; 
Illinois, out of Western Indiana. : 

Vermont, 1777-1791, was an independent republic, 


Added. Added. | Added. a 
DIVISION. yr.| Square DIVISION. Yr.| Square DIvIsIon. Yr. | Square 0 
Miles. Miles. j Miles. 
Louisiana purchase.}1803| 827,987||Gadsden purchase. |1853 29,670|| Panama Canal Zone) 1904 527 
Gained. through ALAS Ra :...-|1867] 590,884|| Danish West Indies 
. treaty with Spain|1819 13,435||Hawaiian Islands. ./1898, 6,449 (mow Virgin Isl.).|1917 132 
Hlorida.../ 235... 5/481 58,666||Porto Rico........ 1899) 3,435 ——| —_———_ 
Oxas..........+./1845) 389,166|/Guam........... {1899 210||| Total added area’... . 2,850,74 
(0) (0) eee . [1846] 286,541||Philippine Islands../1899] 114,400]| _ Total United States in- J 
Mexican cession...'1848' 529,189'!American Samoa. ..:1900 77 cludiug original 13 States, 3,742,903 


’ OREGON TERRITORY. 
_ The Oregon Territory, 
which were settled in the 'Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1846 between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 
cause the Government at Washington claimed it, 
in 1848, on three grounds—(l), discovery and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (9): the 
Florida Purchase. The grounds of the title are 
called obscure by Henry Gannett of the Geological 
Survey, 1904, in “Boundaries of the United States.” 
As constituted at its organization, in 1848, the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 
the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 


FLORIDA PURCHASE. 

'__ The second accession was the Floridas, which the 
United States bought from Spain in 1819. The 
United States had claimed that West Florida was 
a art of the Louisiana Purchase tract, but it was 
denied by France. The southeastern part of Louisi- 
ana, was acquired by the Florida purchase. 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. No interest was 
paid in these cases. i 


TEXAS ACCESSION. 

The third accession came Dec. 29, 1845, when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. This area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 

MEXICAN CESSIONS. 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty of 1848, which 

concluded the Mexican War gave the United States 


|v. 


the northern limits of] disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 


| 


: ) f the, Co 
[aine had been under the juris 
setts. y Sa SA ar eh 
epee and West Virginia were set off from _ 
ginia. 4 ies aon 9 , 
‘Tennessee was ceded from North Carolina, — al 
Alabama and Mississippi had been a part of. if t 
Georgia. © i i Phat ee etn 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut originally claimed the areas! now occupied 
by Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and formally renounced jurisdiction over them to 
the United States. : t 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE, (i 
The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted in 1790 came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson), April 30, 1803, from France 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
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cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, © 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, —_— 
most of Minnesot., and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. i PGE Tete i 
Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana | 
Purchase to $27,267,622. - ; : : 
Arkansas was cut out of Missouri Territory, 4 
part of Louisiana Territory; Iowa was made from | 
Wisconsin; Kansas and Nebraska from Missouri; 
Minnesota, from Jowa; the: Dakotas from Minne- 
sota and Nebraska. i 
The Dakotas were separated in 1889. 
Oklahoma was made from Western Indian Ter- 
ritory; Montana, from: Idaho; Wyoming, from 
the Dakotas, Idaho and Utah; Colorado, from 
Utah, New Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska; Arizona, 
from New Mexico; Nevada, from Utah; Idaho, 
from Washington, the Dakotas and Nebraska, + or 
The following table shows the territorial ex- 
pansion of the United States, by years and areas. 5 


ty 


its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
was wiped out in 1853 by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican. cession: price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
dite tt Purchase cost the United States $10,- car 

The Mexican cessions added to this country the 
area of California,. Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New i 
Mexico and part. of Colorado. r 


ALASKA, PURCHASE. 


The fifth increase of United States territory 7 
came with the purchase of Alaska from Russia, by ‘f 
the treaty of 1867. The price, $7,200,000 in gold, 
was paid Aug. 1, 1868, no interest being charged. © 
The 1903 joint American-Canadian  cummission 
finally smoothed out the boundary disputes. aay 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United States 
in 1898, the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,00U 
being assumed by this country. ge oan 


PORTO RICO, GUAM, THE PHILIPPINES. 
The victory of the United States over Spain in 
1898, brought into the American national area 
the seventh accession. 
Under the treaty of Dec. 10, 1898, the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 
the relinquishment of all claims to Porto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, under a 
later treaty of Nov. 7, 1900, a further payment 
of $100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 4) 
esd of the Philippine Archipelago lying outside \ 
of the lines described in Article II[. of the treaty ; 


By the Ang 
ff ave. Feb. 16, 19 Or 
aeer tens of Tau, T0007 and Ofu were ceded ‘the ren ie ee were exchai need oa eae 
to the United States; Samoa, to Germany; the | Goleebin on March 1, 1923. The first payment 
‘Tonga, Savage and Solomon Islands to Great Britain. | of $5,000,000. was made six months thereafter; Bue 
The Mauna Islands were ceded to the United States | last on Sept. 2, 1926. 
in 1964 by the King of the group. ; VIRGIN ISLANDS. OF THE 1 Aaa 
Ws : PANAMA, CANAL ZONE. | _.For the Danish West Indies, consisting. of the 
~The United States did not acquire, by the Isth- Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, the 
omian Canal Convention of Nov. 18, 1903, any | United States paid $25,000,000, and took: DOSses- 
title to territory in the Republic of Panama, but | sion on March 31, 191 Fiz They: fps had 32,000 
merely a perpetual right of occupation, use, and population. 


‘AREA OF _OF THE UNITED § STATES AND OUTLYING POSSIASIONS 11790-1990: 


ny | TST Aaa Te Ope TNA 0 U. 8. Incl. Possessions. ? 1D S..BXCLUDING Possessions: i PossEssions 
CENSUS Gross Area Per Cent. Gross Area | Per Cent. i iy Be : 


- YEAR, (Land and of Area (Land and of Area Land. Water. . i Gross Area. 


Water). in 1920. Water). in 1920. # 
iSquare Miles . | Square Miles .| . ‘Square Miles. Square Miles. |Square Mites, 
: 892,135 23.8 892,185 |. 29.5 867,980 | 24,155 
892,135 23.8 892,135 29.5 867,980 24,155 
1,720,122 46.0 1,720,122 6.8 1,685,865 84,257 
1,792,223 47.9 | 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,635 
1,792,223 47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,635 
1,792,223 47.9 1,792,22. 59/2 1,753,588 38,635 
2,997,119 80.1 2,997,149 9.0 2,944,337 52,782 
3,026,78' 80.9 3,026,78 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 
3,617,673 96.6 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 
3,617,67 \ 96.6 3,026,789 -100.0 1973,965 52,824 
3,617,673 96.6 -| 3,026,78 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 
3,742,870 100.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,974,159 52,630 - 
: 3,743,3 100.0 ;026,789 100.6 2:973,890 52,899 
nA 3,742,903 100.0 3,026,789 100.0 -1|\ 2,973,776 53,013 
Beas 50 Water’ area does not include water surface of oceans, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes, 


° jurisdiction of United States. 
3 _LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATES, BY RANK, 1920 (Square: Miles). 


. Rank Rank ay 
Ras 0 STATE. Gross| Gross. Land. |Water. STATE. Gross} Gross. Land. | Water. 
1 ong Area. Area. ‘ , 
3 UNIrep STATHS}..... 3,026,789] 2,973,776] 53,013 eels 
Rh pexas os sale 1| 265,896] 262,398] 3,498]|Arkansas....... 26 53,335] 52,525] 810 
ae California. ...., 2 158,297 155,652 2,645|| North alii a er 4 52,426: 48°740 3,686 
- Montana....... 3 146,997 146,131 866)}|Alabama. . -|. 28 51,998 51,279] 719 
) > New Mexico...:] 4] 122.63 122,503} | 181||New York...... 29 49,204] 47,6541 1,550 
’ e OeAvrizonas |. oa, 5 113,956] 113,810} » 146]|Louisiana....... 30 48,506 45,409! 3,097 
i i f 
2 Nevada. ...,.. 6 6 110,690 109,821 ‘869||Mississippi. .. . . 31 46,865}. 136 oe 
= Colorado....... 7 103/948] 103,658 290||Pennsylvania,. 32 45,126 rat Boa 
: Wyoming....... 8 97,914 97,548 366)|Virginia........ 33 42,627 40,262] 2,365 
OCR OB i)5/5 sie .e bia 9 96,699 95,607} 1,092||Tennessee. ..... 34 42,022; 41,6 335 
itebeh.. i iestsiak 10 84,990 82,184) 2,806;/Ohio........... 35, 41,040 40,740 300 
malnenota Hearerls il 84,682 80,858]. 3,824]! Kentucky ....., 36 40,598 40,181} : OG 
Maho sh Uy eh 12 83,888) 83,354] © 534/|Imdiana,....../] 37 36,354 £0. Aas 309 
Ike ANSASS | 2s cles 13 82,158 81,774 384||Maine...... 38 -33,040]. 29,895 3,145 o 
‘South akote ..J> 14 77,615 76,868 747|\South Carolina. 39 30,989 30,495] 4904 0 
Nebraska... 00. 15 77,520 76,808 712||West Virginia. . 40 24,170 24,022}, 148 5 
North Dakota...| 16} - 70,887) 70,183] 654||Maryland......] 41 2,327 ¢ ie 
Oklahoma. .....| 17 70.057|.  69:414| 643||Vermont.... "1: 2 1984 eerie) ae 
Missouri. . . 18 69,420 68,727 693||New Mester edi 43 §,341 9,031 310 
Washington 19 69,127 66,836] 2,291 ABeteCRUER UES »3 44 8,266 8,039 227 
Georgia. ... 20 59,265 58,725 540]|New Jersey.....|. 45 8,224 7,514 710 
¥~ “Plotida.j....27. 21 58,666] 54,861] 3,805||Connecticut....|: 4 ‘ 
Michigan, ..2..-|) 22 57,980] 57,480]. '500|/Delaware......, a 2370 15es| 408. 
: ; Pinole; * te Ht eortos es pee Hhove Tsd 48 1,248 1,067) -- 181 
Spy eset BI ‘ e strict f 
Wisconsin, ; 8 25 56,066 55.256 810 ie bd #0}, a 
: “Water arca fens es do not include water surface of ; i L 
HERMO euag albai A UL oceans, Gulf of Mexico, or Great Lakes, lying within 
GROSS AREA (Square Miles), BY SECTIONS AND DIVISIONS: 1920. 
SECTION |Rank Pet. ; No. )Av’rage SEcTioN {Rank Gt. | Ne » 
AND Gross} Gross |Total| of Gross AND Gross} Gross ; Potail soy of “| earee 
DIviston. |Area. Area Area. /States.| Area, Division. | Area. Area |Area, States. Area, 
Renae ies |e 3,026,789|100.0| 48 | 63,057 BE. So. Cent. 7 | 181.4831 6.0/4 | 45,371 
pte won, it 095.493 39.9 2 44.548 -So. Cent.| 3 437,794 14.5). -4 109, "449 
ew Engl’d. 66, 11,071]|. THE WEST. .|...... 1,789, 
Middle ail. ‘: 8 aoe C3 3 $4:185 Mountain... 1 AGS 01 386 ¥ 108; 187 
e i 162 acific..... 24,13 
W. No. Cent] 2 518,379 17.1) 7. |7a/054|| ppg bak EAN MEAS 
F E.of Miss.R J... . 
THE SOUTH.|..... 902,187 29.8 16 36,382||W.of Miss.R.|.. ° | 2145318 70.9 a o73i4 
Os t 


South Atl’c,.’. 5 282,910 


Te “squar miles .. 
Population, 1920 


; 28th tn rank 
on, 1925 (esi)... 


12. 18th in rank 
..-47.4 lo sq.m. 


; 90 
Wealth, 1923 (Census ést.)........... $3,002,043,00' 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South, is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on’ 
the south by the Gulf and Florida, and on the west 
by Mississippi. vids 

It is level and largely alluvial along the seashore 
and for a considerable distance inland, rising to 
hilly or low mountainous elevations in the north- 
east. Forests 


_ but have been materially reduced by non-conserva- 


‘past. thirt; 


tion methods of lumbering. The State is well 
watered, river navigation being available, notably 
the Tombigbee and Warrior Rivers together for 400 
miles inland, and ocean carriage on the Gulf. 

Cn the Tennessee River rapids at Muscle Shoals 
are the nitrate fixation plants built by the Federal 
Government in the World War, but not carried to 

oint of production. The first four units of 30,000 

orse cS taal each were placed in epee oy in 1925. 
The ultimate capacity is 612,000 horse power. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
years the mineral industries have been 
wonderfully developed, Birmingham being known 
as ‘the Pittsburgh of the South.” In 1925, 2,910,000 


_ tons of pig iron were produced, the State rank- 


_ 757,727 wages 


ing sixth. Alabama, as one of the 16 cotton States, 
raises normally about one-fifteenth of the country’s 
cotton on about one-thirteenth of the cotton land 
areas of the Nation. Corn, white and sweet pota- 
toes, oats, tobacco, sugar, hay and fruits abound. 

The Census of 1920 showed the iron and steel 
industries, in value of products, $121,998,000, were 
second to agriculture, $304,348,638, and ahead of 
lumber and timber products, $55,139,000, yellow 
pine being 91.3 per cent. of the cut, with 1,642,588,- 
Q00 board feet, the oak cut being 61,189,000.. Gum, 
maple, ash, hickory, cypress an 
Jumber. 
25,568 looms and 1,447,235 spindles. 

Coal production in 1925 was 21,157,10 tons from 
272 mines. Coal underlies approximately 8,000 
Square miles. Iron ore deposits are sufficient. to 
last the present blast furnaces 165 years. In 1925 
7,125,000 tons were mined. Pig iron production 
was 2,836,023 long tons. Limestone and dolomite 
are abundant. Rich quarries of fine marble are 
worked. 

The census of manutactures, 1923, reported 1,993 
establishments. with 109,520 employees. (an_in- 
crease of 32.4 per cent. over 1921), earning $95,- 
increase 43.5 per cent.), and with a 
product valued at $541,718.625 (increase 78.9 per 
cent. over $302,808,591 in 1921). The leadin 
industry is the manufacture of cotton goods, 6 
mills with 20,325 employees and an output valued 


at $86,384,725 (an increase of 68.9 per cent. over 


$51,149,736 in 1921). The nine steel works and 
Trolling mills show, an even greater. increase, the 
output in 1923 being $75,042,823 ($40,616,457 in 
1921); blast furnaces, 17, output in 1923, $63,561,- 
614 ($28,960,215 in 1921); and cast iron pipe, out- 
put in 1923, $40,142,807 ($15,473,124 in 1921). 
The production of coke in 1923 was $44,577,384 
($18,581,076 in 1921); and lumber and timber 
products, $52,792,121 ($30,674,667 in 1921). 

Birmingham, the Census Bureau estimates, had 
205,670 population on July 1, 1925. 

Practically all of the State’s foreign commerce 
passes through Mobile. The channel from the 
docks to the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet 
deep. The State owns the port terminal railway 
connecting all the railway lines entering Mobile 
with all the docks. 

Railroud mileage, in 1923, was 5,354. 

A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
Negro population. Two of each five persons are 
black. Alabama is intensely American, there being 
only about 20,000 foreign-born. In some portions 
the Negro population is about. 80 per cent. of the 
total. The rate of illiteracy, by the 1920 census, 
was 16.1 per cent. of th+ total population. Of che 
1,038,692 native white, 65,394 were illiterate, or 


1 6.3 per cent.; and of the 674,004 Negroes, 210,690 


were illiterate, or 31.3 per cent. Excellent progress, 
however, is making toward a higher standard, the 

ercentage of illiterates having been reduced from 
Bo in "T9010, Expenditures on schools in 1924 was 


- $14,386,000. 


A famous agency for this improvement is the 
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originally covered most of the area, | 


tupelo also supply 
Gotton mills numbered: 84, in 1924, with j 


ve’, 4 
Tuskegee Normal and Industri 
in 1880 by the late Dr. Booker T.. Washingto. 
Negro acknowledged as leader of his race. 
enrolment was 1,736. The enrolment at 
University of Alabama, a State endowed and con- 
trolled institution, at which only whites matriculate, 
was 2,050, with 1,315 students in other higher 
educational institutions. ; bat 7 


Tuskegee N 


inheritance tax. ay 
ARIZONA. 


Whereas Alabama has 47 persons and Massachu- 


setts 499 to the square mile, Arizona, a mountain — .° 
State, has 3.5—and of the 334,162 of population, — 


there are 60,325 Mexicans, which fact, together 
with the warm climate and the ease of life there, 


frontier days. f 


| made Arizona one of the picturesque States in the 


it is situated in Southwestern United States, west — 
from New Mexico, east from California, and south 


from Utah and Colorado, and is on the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

Arizona, prides itself on being a man-made State. 
Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
beforeirrigating water was turned on, have been made 
highly. productive. . oe ae has greatly in- 
creased, and new irrigation projects promise further 
enrichment. The topography is broken, being 
mountainous in portions of every section; the north- 
ern plateau is 4,000 to 7,000 feet in altitude, and the 
southern from 500 to 2,500. On the broad plains 
and mountain sides livestock graze, and through the 
valleys the irrigating waters are led. Long staple 
cotton has been developed as a principal crop, other 
products being wheat, corn, barley, oats, hay, 
potatoes and immense quantities of sub-tropical 
fruits. Dates thrive. Ostrich farming is a feature. 

Mining is extremely important. Copper mines in 
‘the State are among the greatest in the world, the 
most famous being the United Verde. In 1924 the 
ret was 677,752,013 pounds, Montana being 
second. 

Gold production in 1925 was 200,103 ounces 
(235,996 in 1924), valued at $4,878,465, and silver, 


7,144,949 ounces (6,649,265 in 1924), valued at — 


$4,958,595. The total value of mine production 
in 1924 was $99,610,379. 

There were 286 manufacturing establishments in 
1923 with 9,008 employees and product valued at 
$123,377,206, an increase of 215.5 per cent. over 
$39,110,439 in 1921. ‘The value of copper produced 
at the nine smelters was $95,945,565 in 1923, an 
increase of 396.3 per cent. over $19,332,789 in 1921. 

Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 2,452. 

Apart from the generally picturesque character 
of the State, tourists are attracted by the Roosevelt 
Dam, supplying irrigating waters for the Salt River 
Valley, one of the two greatest dams in the world, 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, one 
of the scenic wonders of the world, 200 miles long 
and averaging 12 miles wide and one mile deep. 

Livestock raising lends both economic value and 
the element of the picturesque to life in Arizona, the 
industry having caused the development of many 
very large ranches, some of which comprise hundreds 
of thousands of acres, with the “‘cowboy”’ an essen- 
tial factor. : 

Of the land area of the State, about 72,000,000 
acres, 5,802,126 are taken up by 9,975 farms, and 
of this amount 712,803 acres are improved and 
523,648 woodland. Of the farms 6,605 were irri- 
gated (467,565 acres), the capital invested being 
$33,498,094. 

On the lower areas the surface of the earth is low, 
since they were the bed of a primal sea in which are 
immense deposits of the several kinds of salts, such 
as potash, nitrates and others, from which in time 
it is expected that there will be extractions of great 
mineral value. 

Illiteracy among the native whites is low—2.1 per 
cent.—while among the foreign-born, mostly Mex- 
icans, it is 27.5, 

Tucson is the seat of the University of Arizona, 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. Phoenix, 
the capital and largest city, is the centre of the 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River: Valley. 

Arizona has a large population of Indians, 32,989 
(1920), mostly Apaches, Navajos, Hopis, on reser- 
vations, a number exceeded\ only in Oklahoma. 
They occupy 18,653,014 acres, valued at $61,843,- 
402, and with an income of $5,482,039. z 


_ Alabama has neither a State income nor a State — 
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“and Oklahoma on the west, and is on the Mississippi 
_ River, down which much of its traffic flows. 


mountainous elevations of the Ozarks. ; 
Agriculture is the chief source of wealth. 


“manganese mining. There are important phosphate 
ganeslia,, later to become very valuable for land 
fertilization... mlnine a ‘ { 

__ Arkansas produced one-thirteepth of the Nation’s 
‘cotton on one-thirteenth of the cotton lands, being 

‘thus an average for per acre productivity. 

_., There were 1,231 manufacturing establishments 
Dies a product of oyer $5,000 each in 1923, with 

20 


~ 44,544 employees and an output valued at $173,085,- 
4 hy increase of 45,4 per cent. over $119,029,485 


‘in 1921). 

Petroleum output in 1925 was 74,749,000 barrels. 

~~ Wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, white and sweet, hay, 

tobacco and fruits are produced. Roses are grown 
extensively for the making of perfumes. 
_. The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
zone abounding, with much of the rapidly-disap- 
pearing hardwood which forms an important, article 
of Arkansan commerce. 

Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 5,032. 

The Negro represents one-third of the population, 
with the inevitable consequent illiteracy of 21.8 per 
cent. among them, that of the native-born whites 
being 4.5, and the average for the whole population, 
9.4, As in all Southern States, keen effort is exerted 

Q improve this matter, average illiteracy having 
‘fallen from 12.6 per cent, in 1910, ' 
Likewise, as in most of the Southern States, the 
. Baptist Church comes first with communicants, the 
Methodist being second, and Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian following in that order. i 

The Southern custom is followed by providing 
separate schools for black and white, about 500,000 
pupils attending. Besides the State University at 
Fayetteville, with 1,500 students, there are several 
church. colleges with about 750 students each, 


$9,441,000. 5 

: The Hot Springs, a national reservation in the 

‘Western Dart of the State, are world famed and sup- 
port thousands who attend the wants of tourists. « 


CALIFORNIA. : 
Area, square miles. ........ LES OIF... sm ote 2d in. rank 
Population, 1920.... 3,426,861,..,,.8th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) ...4,021,820,.....25.6 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €st.) .... +, ++ +,815,081,734,000 


California, in the Pacific group, occupies about 
one-half of the Pacific coastline of the United States: 
is bounded on the north by Oregon, on the east by. 
Nevada and Arizona. and on, the south by Mexico. 
It is 1,000 miles long, Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well.. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American Conti- 
nents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge that 
Tuns from the Arctic Circle southward through the 
States into Mexico parallel to and near the seashore. 
_There is much plains land, too, and every kind of 
soil that marks the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones, with practically all climates which are found 
in such regions. The State has no navigable rivers, 
except the lower Sacramento, but abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless, California, is the 
leading State in irrigation, its enormous fruit garden 
and much of the grain output being attributable 
largely thereto. i 

alifornians especially pride themselves in the 
climate, which has such fame as to attract visitors 
from all corners of the earth, particularly in the 
winter. For their accommodation many luxurious 
hotels are maintained, There. are thousands. of 
miles. of excellent roads on which the State has 
spent $60,000,000. California is..second in per 
capita ownership of motor cars. ap. 

Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 8,282. 

Agriculture is enormously developed. There are 
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Its 
‘topography is mostly’ level, but in the west rise the 


The 
1920 census gave $340,813,256 as the value of all 
crops; lumber and timber products are next with 
- $84,000,000, and there is considerable coal, lead and. 2 


Expenditures for public schools in 1924 was, 


‘from Mexican political control in 1846, 
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earning 542,049, hi 
332,060 ($44,507,550: f 
Mining interests are extensive, in goid, silver, 
copper, lead and quicksilver, sizes 
The stores of petroleum are very large; California 
produces about the same amount as Texas, and is 
exceeded only by Oklahoma in output. The product 
in 1925 was 230,148,000 barrels, A peculiar sight is 
the oil derricks rising amid the comfortable homes 
of Los Angeles, and those set in the sea waters below 
Santa Barbara, The State produces all the borax 
mined in the United States, 120,326 tons being 
produced in 1920. \ : 
Enormous shipping 1s carried on, Los Angeles in 
1924 (fiscal) having a total foreign water borne 
tonnage of 3,312,864 and San Francisco 2,738,490, 
being the sixth and seventh, respectively, in rank 
in Nhe United States. The Sacramento River, 
navigable for 1806 miles, transports 1,000,000 tons 
of freight and over 100,000 passengers annually. 
The forests, in common with ali States of the 
Pacifie group, are very extensive, comprising every 
j grows north of the purely 


variety of tree which 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. California no longer is an exporter 
of ordinary lumber, being compelled to buy from 
Oregon and Washington. 

It is_a State of romance in history, Acquired 

c gold was 

discovered in 1848, and in 1849 the most’ remark- 
able ‘‘gold rush’ ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled'the United 
States to withstand so well the economic strain of 
the Civil War, whitch began in 1861. 
output in 1923 was 
in 1924, 


Angeles, 

now the | 

391.6 8 

1,100,000 population, 

The State has three universities—Leland Stan- 
ford Jr., the University of California, which matric- 
uiates about 12,000; and the University of Southern 
Calitornia. There are many colleges. 

One of the’ points of interest is the motion picture 
colony at Hollywood, a, suburb of Los Angeles. The 
atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures may be 
taken on about 350 days of the year, while the 
topography and flora afford most varied “locations.” 
Yosemite Park (national) is a scenic wonder. The 
retention of the Spanish influence in architecture, 
the climate and the profusion of vegetation where 
water flows on the lands attract, many tourists. 

The Roman Catholic Church leads all religious 
bodies, the beaueathal to later Zencrations of the 
work done by the Catholic missionaries, who estab- 

string of 26 missions a day’s 
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by Utah. © 


by Oklahoma and New Mexico, and on the west 


Its topography is varied, being plains lands in the 
east and south, but rising to the elevations of the 
Rocky Mountain range in the west, some peaks 
towering to an altitude of 14,000 feet. The Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad, noted for its 
scenic beauty, crosses Marshall Pass at an altitude 
ot ieee feet, and Tennessee Pass, near Leadville, 
al 240. : ; 

The Moffat, double-track railroad tunnel, 32,150 
feet long under James Peak at an altitude of 9,100 
feet was begun, Oct., 1923, and will probably be 
completed in 1927. ‘It will open a great territory 
lying west of the Continental Divide. 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro-- 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 
agriculture to first place in the State, abead of mining 
and livestock, which come next. The 1920 census 
showed all crops valued at 3181,065,239, even min- 
eral production, $51,217,038, being behind, although 
the State abounds in mineral wealth, and develop- 
ment is rapid, with petroleum abundant and pro- 
duction great. Minerals produced are gold (second 
in an in the country), in 1925, $7,221,600 (1924, 
$8,447,900); silver, $2,990,345 (1924, $2,208,861) 
copper, zinc, lead, manganese, gypsum; and. the 
State is first in radium output and second in tung- 
sten. Coal output in 1923 was $31,701,000. 

Petroleum production in was 1,164,000 
barrels. There are 900,000 acres of oil shale land. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,377 establishments with 31,226 employees earning 
$40,652,745, and with a product valued at $255,- 

82,504. Beet sugar refineries (sixteen) had an 
output of $30,165,810 ($39,558,657 in 1921). 

Yhe western ranges abound in forage grasses, on 
which large numbers of food animals and horses live 
and produce vast annual wealth. 

The climate is warm in summer and cold in winter, 
but dry, and stimulating. It is sald that the sky is 
absolutely cloudless in Denver (the capital and chief 
eity, 5,280 feet above the sea) on 300 days of the 
year. These qualities have attracted many persons 
desiring relief from tuberculosis. ° 

Railway facilities are plentiful, and freight tonnage 
and tourist travel are heavy. The rapidly improv- 
ing highways are covered by many trans-continental 
automobile parties, which, en route, seek the local 
attractions: of mountain and valley, chief among 
which are the mineral springs at Colorado Springs 
and everywhere are unusual conformation | and 
coloration. The State has developed a wonderful 
highway through the reserved State Park, which is 
scenic and diverse in interest. The Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas, through which the Denver & Rio 
Grande runs, is justly famed. 

Railroad mileage; in 1923, was 5,170. 

Illiteracy is low ut 3,2 per cent. of the whole pop- 
ulation in 1920; native white, 1.4 per cent., and 
foreign-born, 12.4. For a State of 939,629 popula- 
tion, there is unusually large provision for education, 
with 192,000 public school enrolment in 1919, and 
the State University at Boulder, University of 
Denver, State Agricultural College at Fort Collins. 
State Teachers’ College at Greeley, the State Normal 
School at Gunnison, and the State School of Mines 
at Golden, which has advanced far in mineralogic 


science. 

CONNECTICUT. ’ 
Area, square miles. ......... Ws9CO ieeeks 46th in rank 
Population, 1920....... ‘.1,380,631,.,...29th tn rank 
Population, 1925 (est.)...1,681,256...... 806 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census @st.).......++45- $6,286,446 ,000 


Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States of 
the Union, is situate in New England; bounded on 
the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam, and by 
Puritans from Massachusetts at Hartford, in 1635. | 
In 1639 it adopted a written constitution, confirmed 
by a charter from King Charles II. in 1662, and | 
replaced in 1818 by a State constitution. 

Connecticut’s surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. ‘oward | 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, but 
it rises to about 2,000 feet of altitude in the north- 
western part, where the Berkshire Hills begin and 


| bacco is a very great source of wealth, 
pounds being grown on 31,000 acres in 192 


‘eated that 62.7 per cent. of the people live in towns 


‘tically every town having industries. Connectic 


‘12.8 for the foreign-born. 


The State ‘is 


; t now intensely industrial, although 
earlier it’ was agricultural. indi- 


The 1920 census 


of 10,000 or more population, and that, including — ‘a 


oe 
smaller towns, 85 per cent. live urban lives, pra , 


ft 


presents an unusual contrast in the presence, es- 
pecially in the western part, of hundreds of beautiful 
country homes of New York and other city folk, 
hopes of towns and villages in which industry 
ourishes, : 
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humerous powerful assurance comipanies cov 
every modern phase—life, fire, burglar, ete: as) un 
The census of manufactures, 1923,. reported — fi 
3,130 establishments with 263,160 employees(an 
increase of 24.7 per cent. over 1921), earning $314,- 
832,582 |wages (increase 42.4 per cent.), and with 7 
a product valued at. $1,288,292,600. (increase of 
54.1 per cent. over $836,163,905 in 1921 ‘goer 
em- 


095,680; needles and pins, $11, 

341,770; machine tools, $11,477,374; y 
machine EE be erwttee $84,386,621; electric ma- 
chinery, $71,630,248; clocks, etc., $12,160,878; 
cottongoods, $61,067,126; silks, $74,674,044; woolen e 
goods, $30,796,995; hats, fur, felt, $22,594,263; — 
rubber boots and. shoes, - $20,524,921; and corsets, 


$19,460,413. , The 
Agriculturally, Connecticut has fallen off from 1), 
her’ one-time superiority, the competition of the ¥ 
virgin soils of the Middle West and the Far West 
causing the abandonment of many farms a genera- 
tion ago, these farms having been taken over in 
recent years for country homes. Against the large © 
industrial output values, the 1920 census gave the i 
value of all crops at $44,472,644. — f 
In early days shipping was important, but is 
to-day relatively negligible, excepting for coastwise 
water-borne traffic. ‘The prevaience of good roads 
has enabled the development of many motor truck’ 
lines, which haul immense quantities of goods and 
materials to market without utilizing the railway 
for any part of the haul, while the same good roads 
have multiplied automobile tourist travel until the 
State accommodates very heavy vehicular traffic. 
Railroad putes’. 1923, was 999. 
Before the influx of foreigners, illiteracy was 
it is now 6.2 per cent. for the State; 
4-10ths of 1 per cent. fur the native whites, and 
The whole of New 
England was shown by the 1920 census to be 4.9 per 
cent. illiterate, and the United States 6 per cent. 
Yale University, at New Haven, founded in, 1701, 
has grown to be a world-iamed institution, with 
4,500 students, Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town (new a city of 22,129), Trinity College at 
Hartford, and Connecticut College for Women at 
New London are also important. About 270,000 
are enrolled in the public schools, or about 27 for 
each 108 of population. A 


DELAWARE. 
Area, square miles.......... BBVO cde) 47th in rank 
Poputation, 1920.......... 223,008. ves Tih in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.)..... .2384,720.....99.8 to. sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .........+.++.8626,765,000 


Delaware, one of the thirteen Original States, next 
to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the South At- 
lantic group, bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, 
on the east by New Jersey, Delaware Bay, and the | 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Maryland, and on 
the west by Maryland and Pennsylvania. It is 110 
miles long with an extreme breadth of 35 miles, 
The land is low lying, one-twentieth being marshy. 

‘It is essentially agricultural, 85 per cent., 944,- 
511 acres, of the 1,500,000 total State acreage, betas 
in farms, and 653,052 improved, with corn an 
wheat the chief products, and also much fruit and 
tomatoes, Delaware being the second State in tomato 
packing, and famous for its peach crop. _ Its flat, 
alluvial soils, gerne unbroken, yielded, Census 
of. 1920, $23,058,906, or almost exactly $100 per 
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otor highway completing 4 trunk line through 
the State was built at a cost of nearly 34,000,000 by 
- Gen. T. Coleman duPont as‘a gift to the State. 

Railway mileage, 1923, was 335. 

About 38,000 attend the public and other schools, 
and the percentage of. illiteracy for the State was, 
‘in the 1920 census, ‘5.9; native white, 1.8, and 19.1 
for the Negro, who totals 15 per cent. of the whole 
population. Educational progress is being made 
as proved by the 1910 illiteracy percentage, 8.1, 
reduced materially by 1920, Ability to read and 
_ write are requisites for voting. 
-... Delaware is the only State to retain the whip- 
_ ping post as a punishment for criminals. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


~ 


- AEE, SYUGTC MALES 0 hi 0 sy iw lai 70...,..49th tn rank 
Sie POpUlatio7; 19ZOi%. vaxesininne 487,671....-.42d in rank 
_ Population, 1925 (est.)..... 497,906. ...711.8 to. sq.m. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)...... « - + #2,697.270,000 
- The District of Columbia is the seat of the Federal 
Government of the United States. Its area was 
originally 100 square miles taken from the soy- 
__ ereignty of Maryland and Virginia, Virginia’s por- 
tion south from the Potomac being later ceded back 
to that State. It lies therefore on the west central 
Mi edge of Maryland.on the Potomac River, opposite 
: Virginia. It is in the South ‘Atlantic group. The 
- District is co-terminus with the City of Washington. 
Almost the entire activity is governmental, there 
, being about 65,000 civil service employees in the 
- city. Industrial interest 1s mostly output for local 
consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 


Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and’ has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that heavy war or com- 
mercial craft may pass. Washington is the chief 
railway stopping point en route between North and 
South. The Union Station in Washington is: said 
to, be not only one of the most efficient in the world 
for. passenger transportation handling but also one 

. of the finest architecturally ever built. Railroad 
: mileage, 1923, was 36. 
The distinctive feature of the city municipally 
is the fact that the government is by the Congress 
directly as to legislation, and by Executive: m- 
Inissioners, named by the President of the United 
States, confirmed by the Senate. Each House 
of the Congress has a Committee on. District. of 
Columbia, and taxation current and for improve- 
ments is chiefly borne by the tax payers of the 
district. The district stood sixteenth in the list of 
States in payment of income taxes in 1923, and 
first in percentage (15.92) of those filing returns 
to the population; and of per capita net income 
roperued ($597.99). 

he residents have no vote in municipal matters 
in the district but retain their State residence and 
vote at home on all occasions. 
Physically, the distinctive feature is the excellent 
town planning done there by Major Pierre I’Enfant, 
French engineer, at the instance of George Wash- 
ington. He, drawing on French history, laid out 
the city with wide diagonal avenues, traversing 
streets planned on the “‘gridiron’’ method. Major 
l’Enfant’s idea was that, in the event of street 
riots, artillery could rake.the city, and piling of 
barricades would be difficult if the diagonals were 
made very wide. P 
; The Capitol with its white dome dominates the 
elty. The M to be flanked in the future by 


all, 
administrative buildings beyond the Smithsonian 
Institute and the National Museum, runs west- 
ward to the lofty, Washington Monument. due 
south from. the White House and its park: and 
beyond to the Potomac River and the beautiful 
white marble Lincoln Memorial designed by Henry 
Bacon and enshrining the statue of the Emancipator 
by. Daniel. C. Frencn. 

New, greatly needed and imposing government 
buildings have been provided for by Congressional 
appropriation and will fit into the city plan which 
is overseen by the Commission of Fine Arts, Charles 


‘turned 204 farms in the District... 


Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake: 


of the Unknown Soldier. 


famous, s 

Many wealthy Americans:in late years have erected 
palatial dwellings in Washington, and there are many. 
fine country estates nearby, with desirable subur- 
ban centres on all sides. The Census of 1920 re- 


_In_ 1923 the District had 600 manufacturing 
establishments with 9,822 employees and.a product 
valued at $73,107,854, an increase of 8 per cent. 
over 1921, printing being the leading industry. 
Educationally, the District of Columbia is far 


literacy. in the District is low at 2.8 for all; 
native white, 3-10ths of one per cent., Negro, 8.6, 
The Negro population is 25 per cent. of the total. 
About 6 per cent. are foreign-born. ie 


- FLORIDA. : i 
Area, square miles. . 2.20... 58,666......21st in rank © 
Population, 1920..........968,470,..... 82d in rank 
Pop., 1926 (State Census) .1,263,549......21.6 10.84. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)......... §2,440,491,000 


Florida, a South Atlantic State, reputed to have 
been discovered by the Spaniard, Ponce de Leon, in 
his search for the ‘fountain of perpetual youth,” 
is the southeasternmost point of the United States, 
bounded on the north by Georgia and Alabama, 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south Be i 
the Straits of Florida, and on the west by the Gulf ‘ 
of Mexico. Its coast line is 3,751 mules. { t 

The sub-tropical products prevail in fruits which F 
in 1925 were valued at $51,400,000, and yegetables,. 
$33,500,000, while the staple crops brought $27,- 
306,000. Only 6,000,000 acres were in farms in 
1925, and on 2,500,000 acres were being plowed. 

A present and future source of great wealth are the 
natural deposits of phosphatic rock, whence nor- 
mally,, pre-war, more than 1,000,000 tons were 
exported for foreign use as land fertilizer, and much 
was used domestically. It produced 2,336,000 
long tons worth $7,507,000 in 1924, ; 
. Florida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
the Everglades, which are being drained and provided 
with roads to make available large potential agricul- 
tural wealth, The drainage district embraces ‘ 
4,927,759 acres of which one-quarter is owned by 
the State. ‘ : ‘ 

Less than 1 per cent. of the area is forested, but 
from it comes about one-third the national supply 
of turpentine and .resin, Known commercially as 
“naval stores.” The value of product in 1924 was 
$12,975,988, , : \ ‘ } 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,690 establishments with 65,038 employees earning 
$52,356,618. wages and a product valued at 3188,- 
258,384 (an inerease of 29:1 per cent. over $145,- 
$20,579 in 1921). The lumber and timber industry 
is the most important with an output of $45,150,- 
47 pa he i sc oe tee aus eae 
Was second with an output o 5,958, 0, 
455,445 in 1921). ‘ 

The State is penetrated by several rivers, chief 
of which is the St. John, up which steamers ply for 
150 miles. It has 30,000 lakes, ; 

Railroad mileage, 1925, was 5,550. ; 

Florida is the resort of very large numbers of 
winter tourists, who spent, it is estimated, $250,- 
000,000 in the winter of 1924-25. : 

Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical and in 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
where citrus fruits have been developed highly. — 

The State Census of 1925 showed that 68% of 
the population was white. ‘ 

The illiteracy reported in ‘the 1920 census was 
9.6 per cent., against 13.8 in 1910, indicating re-- 
markable progress in popular education. Native 
white illiteracy was 2.9, and of Negroes, 21.5. Public 
school enrolment was 196,405, and there are the 
John B. Stetson University of De Land, the Unk- 
versity of Florida at. Gainesville, Rollins College j 
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) was spent in 1925 in plateaus 


000,01 
000,000. in new railway trackage and 
im. Ce 500,000 in making 286 miles of new 
aay and gross banking resources more 
han doubled, reaching $943,272,977 on Dec. 31, 
e State has no bonded ‘debt except $10,- 
250,000 1 ee the Everglades drainage district. The 
tate constitution prohibits the levying of income 
eritance taxes, 


; basal A 
“Area, square miles......... 9,266. 
Population, 1920. 50 832, 12th tn rank 
Population, 1926 (est. - 3,058,260 -61 to sg. m 
Wealth, 1923 (Census Ost TRY $3,896,759,000 

Georgia, of the South Atlantic group which was 
one of the Thirteen Original States, is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 

~ by Alabama, 

‘Agriculture is very important. Of the total of 
about 40,000.000 acres, 25,441,061 are in farms, or 
62.5 per cent.; and more ‘than 13,000,000 actually 
Sapioved. or about 32 per cent. 

All crops, Census of 1920, were valued at $540,- 
613,626, Or which . $69,720,000 was for cotton in 
als 681, 907 bales from 4, 720, 498 acres, Georgia iain 
the second cotton State, only Texas exceeding it. 
Crops are various—cotton, corn, oats, wheat, sugar 
‘eane: corn, the most important cereal, with 41,- 
- 676,000 bushels produced in 1925. 

The Lect is devoted to tobacco was 47,000 in 
1925 (40,000 in 1924) and the value of the crop 
$7,206,000 ($8,267,000 in 1924). Peanuts yielded 
70, 000 tons from 27 8,000 acres. 

Manufacturing bas, however, passed agriculture 
“in relative importance, as water power abounds. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
3,057 establishments with 137,383 employees (an 
inerease of 39.8 per cent. over 1921), earning $92,- 
243,788 wages (increase 31.9 per cent.), and with 
a product valued at $604,449, 555. (increase 58.5 
per cent. over $384,296,566 in 1921.) Cotton 

goods is now the léading industry; having 129 
mills with 47,479 employees (increase ee 7 per cent. 
over 1921) and an output of $201,860, 
increase of 92.2 per cent. over $104,983, 660 ‘in 1921). 
Lumber ($30,036,857), fertilizers ($24, ‘i92, 743) ang 
cottonseed products ($13,515,830), are also 
portant. 

There were 2,807,756 active apindes and 50,819 
‘active looms in the cottom mills in 1925. 

The State has important mineral resources, coal, 
iron, manganese, gold and silver, not yet highly 
developed, and fisheries of oysters and other shell- 
fish are considerable. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief-port: Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated at high tide across the 
bar, and 26 feet at all times. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 7,193. 

Negro population is 42 per cent. of the total, 
bringing up the percentage of illiteracy for the 
whole State to 15.3, that of native white being 5.4 
and of Negroes 29. 1. Illiteracy percentage in 1910 
was 20.7. Of 2,895,832 population, there were, 
Census of 1920, 570,000 attending school. Ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1924 was $17,293 rsd 

The Georgia School of Technology, with 3,00 
students, and the University of Georgia are a4 
largest institutions for higher education. 

Atlanta, chief city and capital, is accounted one 
of the progressive cities of the South, and nation- 
ally holds high place in’ banki strength, The 
population on July 1, 1924, was 227,710. 

The lumber cut, mostly pine, 1924, was 1,206,- 
599,000 feet, although production, as in most of 
the Southern States, is due soon to diminish to 
negligible quantities for exportation owing to the 
enormous areas of the originally large forested 
lands haying been cut over. Naval stores nroduc- 

- tion In 1924 were valued at $12,355,010, the State 
being a close second to Florida. 

Okefonokee Swamp, in the southeastern corner, 
400,000 acres, is, like the Everglades of South Flor- 
ida, potentially ‘ rich for agriculture when drained. 


20th tn rank 


iDAHO. 
Area, square miles...... ie BS 888s. on. 12th in rank 
pa rae ay br seo ae Boe te tee ma cas 
opulation Seas 
‘Weaun. 1923 (Census OS ler OL ep nee "$1,533,961, 000 


Idaho, of the mountain group, is situate west of 
the Rockies in ‘the Pacific Coast region, bounded 


' Mississippi River flowing along its western boundary 


aus. It classes as of t 
agriculturally, the Tamas when 
ceeding! NY etna fruit raisi a 
highly develo: st of the plains fans: ‘whien © 
have not io reclaimed by irrigation remain un- 
productive, with considerable livestock thereon. 
The Rocky Mountains form the northeastérn. 
bound: from the Yellowstone Park continued 
by the Bitter Root and Coeur d’Alene ie eae 


course is marked by many falls. Bil Salmon “River 
a tributary in the middle of the State, is navigable 
for flatboats for 400 miles and through one 
the longest canyons in the world and one fil 
with game. 

The climate is. dry = stimulating, warm in 
summer and cold in winte , 
Idaho is. undeveloped, having’ large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet be covered wit! 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reolamation Servic 
has already built several a irrigation proj- 
ects, in addition to many private projects. 

Present mineral production is very great, especially 
in the northern or ‘‘Panhandle’”’ section, where the 
lead output is second only to that of Missouri. 
Zine eso is sixth (value of both lead and — 
zinc, 1922, $11,005.101) among the States, gold 
seventh, 1925, $485,100; 1924, $554,200; silver, 
third, 1925, '$5,276,652; 1924; $3. 399,650; and — 
copper, 1923, $3,66 079. But all’ the principal — 
pet are present, and tungsten is a source oO: 

res , 

The value of the agricultural yields. Census of 
1920, was $126,495,111, there being thirty States 
that exceed it. Of the total of 60,000,000 acres, 
there were 42,106 farms, Census of 1920, comprising 
8,375,873 acres, of which 3,266,886 were irrigated. 
Varied crore were raised, wheat, 27,079,000 bushels; 
oats, 7,740,000; barley, 2,784,000; potatoes, hay, 
all sorts of vegetables. 

The livestock industry is very great, the wool clip ; 
alone in 1920 bein; ng 21,702,000 pounds; sheep, cattle 
and horses abounding, cattle numbering 642,000. 

Normally, almost a billion feet of lumber are cut, 
The forest wealth is large; white and yellow pine, 
larch, white fir and cedar supply activity to many 
mills. It is claimed that the sawmill at Potlach, 
Idaho, cutting 750,000 feet daily, is the largest in 
the world. Idaho pine is famous for ship and yacht 


masts. j iy 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported.” ~ 
510 establishments with 16,347 employees (an "S 
inerease of 51.6 per cent. over 1921), earning $22,- 
886,215 wages (increase 50.7 per ‘cent.), and a 
product valued at $87.428,909 (increase 53.2 per _ 
cent. over $57,067,462 in 1921). Of this lumber- ~ 
ing took 11, 693 employees with a product of $32,-._ 
478,927, an increase of 120.4 per cent. over $17,- 
913,537. in Siar The butter product was valued ~~ 
at $4,838,884, having doubled. in two years. Soa yi 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 2,877. ; 

Only Towa, with 1.1 percentage of illiteracy, and ah, 
Nebraska with 1.4 per cent., show a better recérd © 
than Idaho with 1.5; native’ white, figures of 1920 ~_ 
census, 3-10 of 1 per cent., foreign-born, 6.5. Educa- i 
tional institutions show an unusually large proportion 
in school—105,000 of the total State population of 
431,866; or one for each four PaRODS, Higher insti- 
tutions are the University of Idaho at Moscow, the 
College of Idaho at Caldwell, and State normal 
schools at Lewiston and Albion, 

Forty square miles, 150 miles southwest of Yellow- 
stone Park, of a newly discovered volcanic field with 
63 extinct craters and brilliantly colored frozen lava 
flows, was set aside May 2, 1924 as a National Monu- 
ment, “Craters of the Moon.” . 

fy ILLINOIS. } gy 
Area, square miles. ........ aaee Cease 23d in rank 
Population, 1920........ 6,485,280...... 3d_in rank 
Population’ 1926 (est.)...6 "964, 500 aisitere 122.8 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .......... $22,282,794,000 


Illinois, the third most populous State of the 
Union, lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 


= 


line, the Ohio River along its southern end, and is 
bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the east by 
Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and Missouri, 
z hee $e Leo | 


Be : . The Illinois 
rye er is the principal intrastate river. “Che arti- 
‘vf ficial waterway is the important Chicago Drainage 


Mt 


- of the Gary works included, as eeonomically they 


ats 


ely a. 

_ once largely 
forest cover. With the exce; 
State has so large a proport 
f cultivation. A \ ; : 
It is provided with’ remarkable mileage of river- | 
e Ohio, and the Wabash, 


anal, 40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan 
Le Jojlet on the Illinois River, a unique engineering 
device which supplies drainage out from the flat 
lake-coastal district around the city and the Chicago ¢ 
River, and really reverses the natural tendency to | Area, square mijées......2.. PO ee 
drain into Lake Michigan. Eventually, the canal} Population, 1920........ 2,930,390...... 11th in rank 
will be &xtended by improving the Illinois River to | Population, 1926 (est). . .3,060,416 .... 84.2 10 sg. m: 


_ the Mississipp!, giving Chicago. navigation from | Wealth, 1923 (Census esi.)......2..+- §8,829,7.26 000 


rvs 5 re 
_ ‘the Lakes to the Gulf” of Mexico. H is rth Central restounteaches 
_. Traffic on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago Indiana, in the East No oe) z . si 
(population, estd.. July 1, 1926, 3,048,000), the Lake Michigan at the northwestern corner of the 
second most populous city in the country, is at- | State and is bounded on the north by Michigan, on - 
$ " Aa the east by Ohio and Kentucky, on the south by 
| Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The Ohio 
‘River, important in navigation, skirts the entire 
southern side, and the Wabash River, also sus- 
/ceptible of greater navigation development, about 
half of the western boundary line. There are 550° 
miles of riverways navigable. f 
In general, Indiana occupies a fairly level table- 
land and was once a glacial moraine. The climate 
is characteristic of the Middle West, warm in summer 
and rather cold in winter. “ 
Transportation is heavy, with 7,197 miles of rail- 
ways. Immense tonnage moves riverwise on the 
Ohio and Wabash, and also enormous tonnage 
enters, and leaves the Lake Michigan ports of 
: Whiting, Standard Oil town; Indiana Harbor and 
should be, the value. would be vastly. more; while Gary (United States Steel Corporation city), in iron 
for the same reason, the immense Standard Oil} ore, steel products, cereals and coal. Blectric 
and other steel working industries of the Bast] interurban traffic is the heaviest in the country. 
Chicago-Indiana, district, should be added. ; The census of manufactur 1923, reported 
“The census of manufactures, 1923, reported | 4,909 establishments with 291,132 employees. (an 
14,348 establishments with 645,448 employees | increase of 41 per cent. over 1921), earning $374,- 
(an increase of 25.6 per cent. over 1921), earning | 509,629. wages (increase 48 per cent.), and with a 


Tilinois, in 1923, with 12,030 miles of railway has the 
heaviest railway transport tonnage in the United 
States, Chicago being the greatest railway centre 
in the world. Pee 

Illinois has 237,181 farms with 31,974,775 acres, 
and yet the industrial interest of Illinois far exceeds 
its ricultural. The 1920 census gave the State 
$864,737,833 value of all crops, and $3,250,000;000 
value of manufactured products. Were the products 


- $913,326,203 wages (increase 30.2 per cent.), and| product valued at $2,031,821,938, an increase ~ 


| 


2a Revues valued at $5,041,519,545 (an increase | 47.5 per cent over $1,377,772,071 in 1921. 

of 36.1 per cent. over $3,705,379,662 in 1921). Of] this steel -works and rolling mills (twenty-five) 
this the value of slaughtering and meat pages iy with 25,888 employees and output. of $245,963,929 
(wholesale) was $606,320, 553 ($527,508,610 in 1921), ($139,046,288 in 1921) formed. the leading industry. 
and with 36,922 Sere ouudry and machine | Other notable ones were: Automobiles (thirty). 
* shop products were valued at $275 $149,045,644 ($111,257,780 im 1921); automobile 
913,921 in 1921 with steam | bodies and parts (ninety-eight), $52,438,213 ($27,- 
589 ($180,697,- | 444,223 in 1921); foundry and machine shop products, 

oyees; iron and | $101,007,032 ($58,208,343 in 1921); steam railro: 
cars, $83,032,629 ($59,173,078 in 1921); electrical 
3,374,690 in 1921); 
$88,539,135 ($70,~ 


loyees; and agricul- | 047,; i $72,848,649 ($46,- 
tse¥.827,124 In 1921) | 835-480 821,048 (21440. 
3. rinting and pub-]| 313 in 1921) + ; 


roduct was for book and _ job, 

and for newspaper and_ periodical, 

88,355. ‘Men's clothing was $186,683,333; 
women’s clothing, $59,255,480: 

, ._ Pig iron production was 3,604,255 long tons in 
1925, 2,600,824 in 1924, and 3,839,068 in 1928. 
Everything appertaining to the temperate zone 
is produced on Illinois lands—all cereals, vegetables, 
fruits and livestock. The 1920 census gave Tilinois 
corn production as 301,000,000 bushels, nearly 10 per 
cent. of the national crop; wheat, 65,675,000; oats, 
123,960,000; and immense output of other crops. 
The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal grain 
dealing exchange in the country. forests. : ; 

Bituminous coal underlies more than half the area, Indiana ranks sixth in coai production, bituminous 
et. Cr ah roar: pyrene ye Hee irae ou, au0 gene very Freon ack getty places a7 ith 
" census assigns coal output values o 56,926, , Census 0. . etroleum production 
or Gee one eee Bs of petroleum in 1925 tay tee we a5,000 bartels, heat 
was 7, arrels. e State. has, seven counti mor 
The 1920 census showed 1,116,099 pupils and | 45,000,000,000 tons of Seine ai chek eae 
students in all educational institutions reporting, | Federal Government has withdrawn 52,000 acres 
about one in each six persons, Besides a very ex-]| of oil lands from entry. ¥ 
tensive public school system, .there are 29 colleges The. inerease of industrial interest in the past 
and universities, and five State norma) schools for | two decades is the feature of Indiana’s later history. 
training of teachers. The most prominent univer-; In that space of time, the towns along the shore of 
sities are the University of Illinois at Urbana, 11,083] Lake Michigan have been. developed inte vast 
students, the University of Chicago (endowed with | beehives of industry, and Gary especially has be-~ 
more than $30,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller), | come one of the chief steel points, inereasing rapidly 
12,745; Northwestern University at Evanston, 8,010; | in population and being known also for its school 
Loyola University at Chicago. 3,000; James Milliken | system which has been copied largely in’ the Hast. 
University at Decatur, 1,053. ‘ ‘|. Indiana has four educational. institutions of 
Illinois shows 3.4 per cent. of illiteracy, Census, of | fame—De Pauw University at Greencastle, with 
1920, native white, 8-10 of 1 per cent., foreign-born, ' 1,400 students; Indiana, University at Bloomington, | 
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Negro, 2.2. A racial 

nil many Germans at the time of the 

_ German revolutionary movements of the last 

century, the result being that now from Fort Wayne 

_ southward the German population is predominant 

in many districts numerically and socially. That 

portion of the population has always been exceed- 

ingly thrifty and dependable economically, and 

has aided much in the late remarkable industria‘ 

development. ad i 

For the last four decades the centre of population 

of the United States has been in the southern part 
of Indiana, moving very slowly west. 7 


’ IOWA. 


Area, square miles... 2.2... 56,147...... 24th % rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,2 oe ate 


Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota. 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 


-_ by Missouri, and on the west by. Nebraska and 


South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line 
It is very level, only one point of elevation being 
500 feet above the mean. Lowa claims the largest 
proportion of actually arable lands of all States 
and proves it by the immense agricultural production, 
soil and climate combining to give it that prestige 
the climate being Middle West characteristically 
The value of all crops, Census of 1920, was $890,- 
391,299, exceeded only by Texas with $1,071,542,103 
on five times the land area of Iowa. Farm prop- 
erty exceeds $8,000,000,000 in value, its area being 
33,474,896 acres of the total of 36,000,000 acres in 
the State. 14 per'cent. of the corn of the country, 
Census of 1920, was produced in Towa—444,190,000 
bushels—wheat being low with 10,102,000, and 
tatoes high with 4,128,000 bushels, hay with 
,659,000 tons, and oats with 187,045,705 bushels. 
Live stock interests are immense, with all animals 
raised in the temperate zone abundant, and dairy 
and poultry outputs likewise enormous. 
Fruit interests are confined mostiy to the smaller 
varieties, and garden stuff is heavily cultivated. 
The farms number 213,439, averaging 156.8 acres 
and 134 actually improved. . lowa is the strongest 
centre of the late agricultural movement which 
resulted in the rapid development of the American 
Farm Bureau Tederation, the President, James 
iley Howard, being an {owan, and agrarian in- 
luence dominates the State. Lowa, has the largest 
ratio of automobiles per capita of all States, the 
farmer-owner prevailing. f f 
Transportation is highly developed, with rail- 
ways. literally ribbing the State, for vast through, 
as well as immense.locai, tonnage. River tonnage 
' on the Mississippi, moves in vast volume, with much 
on the Missouri. 
Railroad mileage 1923, was 9,838. 
electric service is greatly developed. 
Coal underlies about 19,000. square miles, the 
output, Census of 1920, being 6,300,000 tons, lead 
being found in the uortheastern part, and quarry 
output heavy. i 
Manufacturing naturally consumes mostly agri- 
cultural products, in preparation of foodstuffs for 
the market—meat packing, flour, etc., with con- 
siderable development also of machinery making to 
supply the immense nearby markets. 
The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
3,420 ,establishments with 77,842 employees and 
products valued at %690,042,714, an increase of 
32.3 per cent. over $521,446,176 in 1921. Of these 
twenty-one slaughtering and meat packing (whole- 
sale) accounted for 7,168 employees and a product 
of $152,631,945. The butter output was $67,972,- 
113 ($45,311,079 in 1921), and | corn sirup, corn 
oil and starch, $20,208,0 § ($9,499,252 in 1921). 
Towa leads all States in literacy. Only 1.1 per 
cent., Census of 1920, are illiterate, the percentage 
of native whites being 5-10ths of 1 per cent., of 
foreign-born white, 4.9, and of Negro, 8.1. The State 
has a large percentage of native-born whites—89.8. 
There’ are about 600,000 persons at school in 
Iowa, or one for each four of the population The 
public school system is highly advanced, in method 
and provision for the people of all classes. 
The College of Agriculture at Ames is claimed 
to be the leading institution of that character in the 
-eountry. It has 4,859 students, and has pursued 


Interurban 


scientific investigation along all lines that appertain 
to acrarian interests, with much original research, 


pula- | 
phase | 


or almost one account for each two and a half persons. 


: KANSAS) 8) 8 
Area, square miles... ...... .82,168...... 13th im rank 
Population, 1920.,...... 1,769,257..... 24th in rank 


‘Fop, 1926 


' 131,007,817 bushels valued at $106,313,292. 


power in t 
markable 


0 (State Census). 1,812,986, ..... 22.1 t0. sq.m. - 
Wealth, 1928 (Census estos)... 86,264,068,000 
Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical centre of the United. States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on- 
the west by Colorado, It is varied in topography, 
with prairies extending westward, where elevations 
of 4,000 feet are found. There is heavy forest 
cover in the eastern half, much hardwood, black 
walnut abounding. The climate is severe in winter 
and warm in summer, but constantly modified by 
the prevalent winds. The Missouri River skirts 
the northeastern side for 150 miles, giving naviga- 
tion to St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth and 
Kansas City, the. only other considerable rivers 
being the Arkansas and the Kaw. Pe 

Railway traffic is mostly east and west, and severa) 
of the largest systems have lines, with liberal pro-. 
vision for branch service, to care for the heavy 
through traffic and the large State production. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 9,385. eee 

Kansas is essentially agricultural, — although 
natural mineral wealth adds heavily to production. 
The Census of 1920 gives $588,923.248 as value of 
all crops, livestock products not included. 

The total acres in the State are 52,581,120, of 
which by the 1920 census there were 45,425,179 in 
165,286 farms, averaging 275 acres each, with a 
total value of $2,830,063,918 for land and buildings. 

For the last twenty years Kansas has averaged 
119,256,179 bushels of corn, and 93,881,169 bushels 
of wheat per year, but in the last ten years these a 
crops have been reversed and the State has pores ah 
111,532,943 bushels and 84,890,994 fs 


jof wheat, 


bushels of corn per year. For the crop of 1923 ; 
Kansas sowed more than half its total of plough land | / 
to wheat alone, and used more bushels for ‘seed oh 
than the total wheat yield of twenty-three other 


States. There were thirty-seven other States which 
did not have as many acres in all kinds of crops 
together as Kansas had in wheat alone. 

The wheat crop in 1924 was 153,628,000 bushels sy 
valued at $1,638,095,000, and the corn crop Et My 

e t 
total value of all crops, farm products and livestock 
marketed for 1924 was $501,629,566. , 

Farming is marked with the most modern of ¥e 
equipment in machinery. Cotton and tobacco 
are grown to some extent, the climate and soil 
being such as to enable the further development — é 
thereof when economic conditions demand. ; } 

In the western reaches of the'valley of the Arkan- i" 
sas River irrigation is extensive and becoming more 
important (45,000 acres under water) as demand 
for land increases in the whole country. Dairy and 
poultry products run above $60,000,000 annually. 

Cheap and abundant feeds and pasturage, with = 
a mild climate, good water and nearness to market, 3) 
make Kansas one of the four greatest cattle-pro- a 
ducing States in the Union. 50 per cent. of all the i 
cattle received at. the Kansas City stockyards 
come from Kansas, and Kansas City is the second 3 
largest livestock market in the world. ; cred 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported \ ae 
1,786 establishments with 51,255 employees. (an 
increase of 14.5 per cent. over 1921), earning $65,- a 
056,339 wages (increase 17.2 pe cent.), and a 
product valued at $605,037,334 (increase of 7.8 ‘ 
per cent.). Slaughtering and meat packing (whole- 
gale) was the most important industry, with an 
output valued at $224,661,483 ($191,689,618 in 
Lees Flour and grain-mill products were $104,- 
976,284 ($140,101,935 in 1921); petroleum refining, 
$56,357,144 ($51,959,896 in 1921); and _ butter, 
$20,314,788 ($17,030,685 in 1921). 

The coal fields underlie more than 15,000 square 
miles, and, Census of 1922, produced 2,995,17G tons. 
Petroleum production in 1925 was 38,284,000 
Licih Other mine products are zinc, lead and 
salt. | 

The Industrial Relations Court, established by 
the Kansas Legislature in 1920, providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration in labor disputes, was declared 
unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court on 
April 13, 1925, f. 
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KENTUCKY. 


OS RELATE ee OBIS a5 thi 36th tn rank 
rea, square miles C11 680, LDL 16th in rank 


Kentucky, grouped as East South Central, a 

: border State between the North and South, is 

bounded on the north by Indiana and Ohio, on the 

east by West Virginia and Virginia,.on the south 

, by Tennessee, and on the west by Indiana and 

: Mlinois. The Mississippi River touches the western- 
most tip, and the Appalachian Mountains cross 
the eastern side, the Ohio River skirting the entire 
northern boundary. Navigable rivers flow past 
the State for a total distance of 813 miles. The 
topography is broken, with many hills dotting the 
tablelands, of which the famous Blue Grass region 
in the northern part, east from Louisville, is best 

_known and most productive. 

Agriculturally, the State is very Brisa ih 
$347,338,888 is given by the Census of 1920 as the 
value of all crops, which included the highest quan- 

tity of tobacco of all States, 467,500,000 pounds; 

- and a most varied list of temperate zone products, 
shading off into those distinctly Southern. The 
, corn crop in 1925 was 84,800,000 bushels. 

Livestock interest is important, Kentucky horses 
having been for long world famed, its thorough- 
breds not being exceiled anywhere. Other domestic 
animals abound, and fruits are extensive. 

Coal mined in 1924 was 45,000,000 tons, and 
petroleum lifted, 1925, 6,764,000 barrels, 

Forest wealth is great, coniferous and hardwood 
trees abounding, and normally yielding annually 
$20,000,000. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,975 establishments with 76,836 employees (an 
increase of 30.6 per cent. over 1921), earning $82,- 
647,889 wages (increase 31.9 per cent.), and with a 
product. valued at $427,089,796 (increase 41,1 
per cent.). Manufactured tobacco, chewing and 
snuff, and cigars and cigarettes were valued at 
$30,586,959. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 3,955. 

Louisville, by city census of 1925, has 305,935 
population. t ‘ 

The illiteracy percentage is 8.4, that of native 
whites being 7, of foreign-born 7.3, and of Negroes 
21. The State public school system enrolls about 
550,000, and four universities, 5,200, Expenditures 
for _publie schools in 1924 was $17,195,000. 

The distinctive natural phenomenon is the 9,000 
square miles in Central Kentucky which is ribbed 
with underground passages and caves, chief of which 
is the Mammoth Cave, with its 150 miles of con- 
necting passages, now a National Park. 

f In the old days before Prohibition, Kentucky was 
famed for its whiskeys, Bourbon County, at Paris, 
in the Blue Grass region, having lent its name to 
the corn liquor formerly made and consumed in the 
United States. 


LOUISIANA. 
Area, square miles... 2.0.2... 48,8 - 80th in rank 
Population, 1920..... 1,798,609 22d in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) . . .1,879,024 -88.7 to sq. m, 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) . 005-0... 2. §3,416,860,000 


Louisiana, situate in the West South Central 
region, on the Gulf of Mexico. at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. It is practically all alluvial, 
bullt up from the silt brought down by the Missis- 
sippi_River, which has thrust out 3 long point into 
the Gulf as the southernmost part of the State. . 

There are no hills of consequence, and much. of 
the lands are lower than the immediate banks of 
the great river, powerful levees being necessary to 
protect from constant overflow. As a consequence 
of the downwash. of. river sedimentary matter, the 
lands. are naturally highly enriched, and subse- 
quent overflowing of the waters adds food values 
to the soil, as does the Nile in Egypt. 
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tensive, and New Orleans has dominated the State 
economically. For some years after the Civil War 
of 1861-5, river traffic fell off, but is now being re~ 


mou 
days has been ex-. 


vived, and is expected to grow to very heavy volume. ~ 


New Orleans opened its new industrial canal to 
navigation on Feb. 6, 1923, followed by formal 
dedication May 5. t connects the saisatpnt 
River and Lake Ponchartrain to the north, which 
is not a lake but an arm of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The industrial Canai is 5}¢ miles long, and has 
been under construction for nearly five years. 
The lake is now connected with the sea by two 
channels, one of which it is proposed to deepen 
to make a ship channel of forty or forty-five foot 
depth from the city through the lake direct to the 
Gulf, many miles east of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. Such a channel, itis believed, would. 
be free.from silt and currents which have so far 
hindered ship channels of such depth in the river. 
The new canal makes available 96,000 Acres of 
potential harbor sites to connect with the great 
ship locks, in addition to the many miles o 
un river frontage. The canal. was 
by the people of New Orleans with no Federal aid 
whatever. The city’s policy provides for: Public 
ownership of river harbor front, commercial sites 
and facilities available to all users on equal terms; 
public ownership of inner harbor sites on short term 
or Jong term leases; ape private ownership of 
sites on ship laterals of the main canal and private 
ownership and unhampered use of industrial facilities. 
thereon. ty 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 5,065. -_ 

Agriculturally, Louisiana is prolific—rice, cotton, 
sugar cane, corn, sweet potatoes, tobacco, especially 
fine, fruits of all sub-tropieal sorts, and nuts are 
produced largely. The value of all crops, Census 
of 1920, was $231,506,000. Nearly all, the sugar 
cane and molasses produced in the country come 
from Louisiana, the value being $141,852,924, 1919 
census. The cotton crop in 1924 was 493,000 bales 

acres and valued at $55,177,000. 
Livestock interests are extensive. It is second in 
output of lumber, value of product in 1923 being 


$132,682,063. 
troleum output, 1925 


The State ranks seventh in 
with 20,013,000 barrels. Sulphur has been largely 
produced. There are more than 6,000 square miles 
water covered, suitable for the propagation of oys- 
ters; the shrimp catch is very valuable, and com- 
mercial fishing an important industry. Trappers 
market muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other 
furs in great quantities. ; 
Manufacturing industry centres mostly around 
the use of soll raw materials, the output in 1923 
being valued at $624,282,620, from 1,781 establish- 
ments employing 94,597 persons, an increase in 


bee of 30.4 per cent. over $479,699.889 in 4 


Foreign trade through the port of New Orleans 
is large, 1925 exports equalling $468,205,138, and 
imports $223,116,944, exports being mainiy of cotton 
and cottonseed, wheat brought down the ississippi,~ 
flour, rice and other products. , 

Louisiana, in 1920, had the hi hest percentage, 
21.9, of illiteracy in the country; the percentage for 
native whites being 11.4; for foreign born whites, 
21.9; and for negroes, 38.5. The percentage of 
steraten gt ue Paty ; at 40,28) fee from. 

-5 in O lin, ‘ xpenditure for 
public schools m 1924 was $19,432,000. ite ! ; 

There were in 1921 255,060 enrolled in the public 
schools of a population of more than 1,800,000, 
divided, two-thirds white and one-third Negro. 
Much of the population retains the original French 
blood, and considerablé numbers the mixture of 
French and Spanish, which produced the Creoles. 
About, 6,000 attend the colleges and universities, of 
which Tulane University (2,580 students), and 
Wha AeA State University (1,250), are the 

aders. + 

New Orleans, the chief city, is a welcome resort 
for tourists in the winter, having picturesqueness 
and the flavor of olden times, the annual Mardi 
Gras being the principal attraction. Much through 
passenger traffic flows through-New Orleans to and 
trom. the Pacific Coast, railway and steamer facili- 
ies. meine eno pied: ie ‘ 

© population of New Orleans on July 1, 19 5, 
was estimated as 414,493, by the Census Biers 
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_ Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Atlantic, and 
_ on the west by New Hampshire and Quebec. . 

? It is naturally heavily wooded, mostly with conif- 
erous trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
- tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katahdin, 
5,273 feet, the highest, and slopes:in broken form 
toward the coast, which is rugged, tortuous, pic- 
turesque and indented with many harbors, 

‘Its waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and, it has a climate rather intensely cold 
in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 2,465 
lakes and twice as many rivers and streams com- 

rising one-tenth of its surface. The coastline is 

,486 miles long. It has 1,300 wooded islands, 
one Mount Desert of 60,000 acres, on which is 
Laer ene National Park and a notable summer 
colony, 

_ Agriculture, lumbering, manufacturing, quarry- 
ing ae fisheries are the chief industries. 

Of the 20,000,000 total land acres, about one- 
third is farming area, of which about two-thirds is 
improved. Potatoes form the leading crop, the 
1920 census showing 25,531,000 bushels, worth 
$52,339,000. Hay is a large crop, and all vegetables 
and considerable small fruits are produced. The 
value of all crops, 1920 census, was $100,152,324. 
Livestock and dairy products add to the wealth, 
the milk production coming in part to supply New 
York City. 

in granite output it ranks third, Vermont and 
Massachusetts exceeding; it is first in feldspar. 

Lumber is the principal abet ate 4 product, 
the cut, Census of 1920, being 650,000,000 feet, 
white pine, spruce for wood pulp, hemlock, balsam, 
birch, cedar, oak, maple, beech, ash, and basswood 
or linden. The paper pulp mills produce $70,000,- 
000 annually, and along the rivers are many water 
power motived textile, tanning, oilcloth, boots and 
shoes, canning, flour and machinery works. 
The census of. manufacttires, 1923,, reported 
1,842 establishments with 83,327 employees earning 
$91,854,368 wages and a product valued at $402,- 
650.267 (an increase of 18.6 per cent. over $339,- 
561,543 in 1921). Paper and woodpulp ied in 
value, $100,811,935 ($83,320,618 in 1921); cotton 
goods followed with an ora of $46,702,017; 
woolen goods, $45,247,300 ($24,594,678 in 1921); 
worsted goods, $25,358,200; boots and shoes, $38,- 
832,522, and lumber, $20,162,037. rs 

Transport by water is mostly coastwise, although 
there is some foreign. The railroad mileage, 1923, 
was. 2,247. ; 

Maine is distinctively a pleasure resort, summer 
bringing many thousands of tourists and residents 
for the season, and the fall many hunters. Lux- 
urious hotels are maintained, and there are many 
Drivate lodges and summer homes, while many 
artists go to paint the beauties of the Maine land- 
scape and coastline. 

Portland, the chief port, has a aS steamer 
tourist traffic, as well as extensive freight tonnage 
by water and by rail. ‘ 

Illiteracy \percentage is 3.3, that of native whites 

-6, and of'foreign-born 11.1. Public schools en- 
Troll about 170,000, and higher educational institu- 
tions rank well, notably Bowdoin College, the 
University of Maine, Colby and Bates. 


* MARYLAND. 

Area, square miles . .12,3827......418t in rank 
Population, 1920....°....1,449, . 28th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.)...1,687,086.....124.7 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) .......0..- §3,990,780,000 

Maryland, a South Atlantic border State between 
the North and South, is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by Virginia 
and West Virginia. It is penetrated from the south 
by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the Atlantic, and 
an important channel of water-borne commerce 
which has made Baltimore a great seaport. The 
Potomac River flows along the western boundary 
line, also important in commerce. The topography 
is varied, low and flat in the portions toward the 
ocean, and rising to mountain levels in the western 
sections, Great Backbone Mountain, 3,400 feet, the 
highest. The State is distinctly separated by the 
‘bay into Eastern and Western shore parts, each 
having social and industrial individuality. The 
climate is warm, with mild,,humid winters. 


f 


New York. Products 
‘account of s 


leading industry was men's clothing (outer gal 
ments only) with 199 factories employing 9, 
and value of products $53,625,030, shirts and fur- 
nishings added $25,778,140. Steel 
rolling mills products were to a value of $42,28 
870; slaughtering and meat packing 
$37,035,470, 
360,000,000. ; ‘ 
‘Transportation -is highly developed, water and — 
rail. Railroad mileage, 1923, was 1,448. Baltimore — 
is one of the country’s principal ports, and is growing 
in importanee much faster than the Nation’s whole - 
volume increases. 
heavy, and several substantial steamer lines also 
ply between Baltimore and foreign ports. Much of 
the product, of the South comes through Baltimoré 
and that port gets a large share of the tonnage of the’ 
North and West. } f aa 
Baltimore, on July 1, 1926, by estimate of the 
Census Bureau, had a population of 808,000. Its- 
area was increased to 91 square miles on Jan. Ls 
1919, by the annexation of 60 square miles of terri- 
tory, which brought an inerease of over 100,000' 
population and of $124,884,455 in assessed valuation. ’ 
The population is 17.9 per cent. Negro, and the 
percentage of illiteracy for the whole State is 5.6. 
The swiftness with which educational advantages 
for the masses is sweeping away illiteracy is shown 
by the figure of 5.6 for 1920, compared with 7.2 in 
1910. In the schools were more than 250,000, and 
the higher institutions are celebrated. Johns Hop- 
kins University, at Baltimore, is not excelled in any 
State or country for scholarship and breadth of 
scientific attainment. ‘To its hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to consult eminent special- 
ists. There are other well-known higher institutions, 
Goucher College one of them. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1924 was $20,490,000. 
At Annapolis is the famous United States Naval 
Academy (see Index therefor). z 
Along artistic lines there is high development, 
principal centres being Peabody Institute for Edu- 
cation in Music, the Maryland Institute School of 
Art and Design, Walter’s Art Gallery, and others: © 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Area, square miles... 


and shipbuilding annually about | i 


44th tn rank 


Population, 1920. . -Gih in rank 
Pon., 1925 (State Census) . 4,144,206. . 499.2 to 8q. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)..........812,980,839,000 


Massachusetts, one. of the Thirteen Original 
States, lies in New England, bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 
Massachusetts Bay and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by Rhode Island, Connecticut and the Atlan- 
tic, and on the west by Rhode Island and New York. 
The highest elevations are in the Berkshires in the 
west, about 2,400 feet maximum, and now a great 
summer resort of wealthy city dwellers. 

It was naturally wooded in all portions, but re- 
tains only a fraction of the original forest wealth, 
which consisted of all trees which grow in the tem- 
perate zone, coniferous and hardwood. 

Massachusetts has grown into a first place in 
industry and has greatly developed its water power. . 
The capitalization of its manufacturing establish- 
ments, which ‘include practically all lines of in- 
dustry, exceeds $3,000,000,000 The census of 
manufactures, 1923, reported 10,531 establish- 
ments with 667,758 employees (an increase of 
15.3 per cent. over 1921), earning $798,267,701 
wages (increase 24.5 per cent.), and a product 
valued at factory prices at $3,583,205,344 (an in- 
crease of 25.8 per cent. compared with $2,849,- 
413,516 in 1921). 

Cotton goods led -all industry with 113,707 em- 
ployees and a product of $415,922,838 ($313,829,- 
605 in 1921); worsted goods, $258,035,615 ($195,- 
| 936,004 in 1921); woolen goods, $94,100,430 ($66,- 
697,659 in 1921); knit goods, $46,834,545; silks, 
$33,646,974; dyeing and finishing textiles,’ $101, 

24,142. Boots and shoes, other than rubber, 
were second in value of he 3290,674,403; 
boots and ‘shoes, rubber, $56,917,929; other rubber 
goods, $38,253,559. Bey, production w: 
lagge; electrical, $117.575,926 ($72.047,824 in 1% 
tf 
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Water traffic coastwise is very 
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10,000, 

corn, rye, buckwheat, 

apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, cranberries 
abounding a me md ong the coast. ¢ 

t_is the leading fisheries 

$11,000,000 of catch being reported in 1920. Boston 

ds greatest fishing port in the country. 

- Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry outputs. 

No State is further advanced in primary and 
higher educational facilities, although, owing to 
recent heavy influx of industrial: foreigners, the 
percentage of illiteracy is not low at 4.7. Native 

whites show 4-l0ths of 1 per cent., foreigners, 12.8, 
and Negroes, 6.8. 

- Of the 3,852,356 of population, 1,077,534 are 
foreign-born, of which 262,021 are Canadians, 117,- 
037.Italian, 163,171 Irish, 92,034 Russian, and the 
others from all foreign lands. 

Boston on July-1, 1925, by estimate of the Census 

Bureau, had a population of 783,166. The State 
' census for 1925 returned the population at 779,620. 

Enrolment in the schools was 618,828; normal 
schools number 11, and the list of higher institutions 
is long and impressive, the greatest proportioned to 
population in the country. These include Harvard 

University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

the State Agricultural, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, 

Clark, Worcester Polytechnic, Boston Universtiy, 
| Holy Cross and Boston College. Institutions for 
women include Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, an 
offshoot of Harvard, and Mount Holyoke Colleges; 
Simmons, Lasell and Auburndale. 

The colony in pre-Revolutionary times was the 
centre of republic-making in the North, perhaps in 
the country, the Boston Tea Party, which signal- 
ized the revolt against “taxation without represen- 
tation’’ by the mother country, England, taking 
place on the Boston waterfront. 

As with all New England, the State is a great 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston being 
the resort of summerers and many artists, and the 
long hooklike Cape Cod and the adjacent islands 
attract thousands.’ At Provincetown, at the tip of 
the Cape, the Mayflower made its first landing, 
moving next to Plymouth. 


MICHIGAN. 


. 82d in rank 
2th in rank 
.71.6 10 3q.m. 
1,404,861,000 
, Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is 
divided by Lake Michigan into two parts: the 
northern peninsula’ has on the north Lake Superior, 
and on the south Wisconsin; the southern peninsula 
has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, Ontario, 
Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and Indiana 
and Ohio on the south. The interests of the northern 
peninsula are mostly copper and timber. In the 
southern there are also minerals and timber, but 
~ manufacturing has grown to chief importance. 

The State is mostly flat and sandy, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 
prises are now making great efforts for the reforesta- 
tion of the land. 

No State has greater water boundary lines pro- 
portioned to area; transport naturally is great by 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 
having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industry. Railroad lines mileage, 1923, 
was 8,549, and the great Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal or 
any other like canal, In 1923 the American and 
Canadian canals together sent erin 91,379 658 
tons of freight valued at $1,026,045,064, of which 
much is iron ore from Minnesota and copper from 
Michigan, vast supplies of grains, flour and timber, 
and coal and supplies for the Northwest. 
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Agriculture adds annually, Census of 1920, $404,- 
347,810 for all crops, Fai production the third 
largest with a $32,000,000 crop. Sugar beet output 
is heavy, and all temperate zone crops are raised. 

In shipbuilding it ranks seventh among the States. 
Fisheries catch annually 50,000,000 pounds. 

There are more than 6,000 smaller lakés, where 
fishing and symmer sports attract many. Apple 
production is fourth highest, and the State claims 
leadership in small fruits. Corn yields about $50,- 


100,000. 

Educaticnally, Michigan has its great State 
University at Ann Arbor, which was first to admit 
women matricuiates, the oldest agricultural college 
in the country, many normal schools, and a public 
school system that enrolls 670,000; it has a literacy 
percentage of 3; native white, 7-10ths of 1 per cent., 
and foreign-born, 9.9. s 
Detroit, by the Census of 1920, had 993,739, show- 
ing an increase of 527,978—113 per cent.—in the 
decade. The population, on May 31, 1925, by 
census estimate, was 1,242,044, and the :approxi- 
mate population of Greater Detroit is 1,500,000. 
The percentage of foreigners is large. = 
Beautifully situated along many waterways, it 
bids successfully for metropolitan repute and con- 
stantly attracts newcomers from home and abroad. 
In summer time, the Mackinac Islands, Belle Island, 


MINNESOTA. : 
Avea, square miles .......-. 84,682.00... Lih in rank 
Population, 1920. ....... 2,387,126 ...00%. 7th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.). . .2,668,660..... .30-2i0 sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census eSt.) .. 1.2.2.2... 88,547.918,000 


‘Minnesota, of the West North Central, on the 
Canadian border line, is bounded on the north by 
Manitoba, Canada, on the east by Lake Superior 
and Wisconsin, on the south by Iowa, and on the 
west by the Dakotas. The Mississipp] River rises 
in Minnesota. It is a State of widelv variant 


natural resources -and rapidly developing wealth, 


is in general a tableland of rolling, timbered, prairies 
excepting in the western parts, where timber is 
scarce, and of rugged character in the northeast, 
where immense deposits of ore, high-grade Bessemer 
prevailing, supply the steel concerns of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Its climate is not ex- 
cessively warm in summer, and is cold in winter 
time. There are about 10,000 lakes, many ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, that abound in fish, and are 
the resort of pleasure-seekers in the summer. 
Agriculturally, the State is rich, with $506,020,233 
as the value of all crops reported by the 1920 census; 
it has 178,478 farms with a total acreage of 30,221,758; 
a billion feet of lumber cut, mostly white pine; 34,- 
593,000 tons of iron ore, worth $128,377,174, being 
61 per cent, of the national production, shipped 
eastward by steamers on the Great Lakes, 
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mili with 4,469 employees. 
| the ar valued at $177,390,781 | 
here were 182 with a product of $253,- 
39, The slaughtering and meat packi 
plants holesale) numbered eighteen with 5,75 
€ ployees and a product of $123,570,743 ($96,424,- 
271 in 1921). The product of seventy-two steam 
~ railroad repair shops with 15,788 employees was 
- valued at $40,825,207; and of logging and saw 
mill operations, $28,191,255; planing mills, $15,- 
496,067; and of paper and- wood pulp $18,709,903. 
Creameries numbered 830 and with 2,451 employees’ 
produced $100,804,301 of butter ($67,489,266 in 
1921). The manufacture of machimery has now 
become an important industry. Minneapolis 


$178,581,729 
$114,084,861 


ake, 
in 1921). 


hardwood. Poe 
Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by the 
Mississippi; River, on which traffic, lessening in t. 


(estimated population, July 1, 1925, 425,435, and 
famous also for its parks), and St. Paul are the chief 
centres of all industry. -° 

The iron output from the Messaba mines in 1923 

wads 44,556,053 tons. 

By adaptation, fruits have been made to thrive, 

until the crop is large of all kinds grown in the 

north temperate zone; while corn, in earlier years | 
searcely known, has by the same process been 
brought to high value. 

t The 1920 census reported the crop at 118,000,000 

bushels; wheat, once the chief crop, 37,710,000; 

oats, 90,000,000; with generous yields of all other 

cereals. x 

_ Twenty-five years ago Minnesota ranked third 

in lumber output, but has fallen to eleventh place, 

although there remains an estimated 21,000,000,000 
feet of spruce in the forests, which is very valuable 

“fer paper woodpulp in these years of diminishing 

supply. 80 per cent. of the cut is white pine, which 

also is rapidly disappearing. ; 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 8,812. 

Minnesota has been especially fortunate in the’ 
heavy inflow of those European racial migrations 
from the northern countries whence come good 
farmers, Scandinavians in the majority, but with 
alinost as many Germans; both nationalities settled 

in more or less clannish sections, but all helped 
so develop the State with great thrift and industry. 
In illiteracy the State is among the lowest, only 
1.8 per cent. being unable to. read and write, against 
an average of 6 per cent. for the United States. 
The State claims one of the most efficient systems 
for popular education, with enrolment of about 
550,000 in all institutions out of a population of 
2,387,125. The University of Minnesota, upbuilt 
by its late President, Cyrus Northrop, has close to 
10,000 students and ranks among the greatest of 
the country, with smaller colleges such as Hamline 
University, St. Thomas, Macalester, Carleton, and 
a score of others scattered through the State, some 
supported by church denominations. —. 
‘The grain trade control in Minneapolis is second | 
only to that of the Chicago Board of Trade; and the 
water and rail shipping from and to Duluth, at the 
head of the Great Lakes, on Lake Superior’s western 
end, is immense-in ores, coal, cereals, and general 
freight. The Great Northern. Railway Company 
maintains a fleet that traverses the lakes, and 
initiates shipments to and from all parts of the 
world via the lake route. 

In the carrying of iron ores, the United States 
Steel Corporation, which owns mines and railways 
in the northern ore region, has developed a fleet 
of monster: carriers and a system of prevention of 
waste time not excelled by any transport agency 
in the world. j 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Area, square miles. ........ 46,866,.....318t in rank 
Population, 1920....... .1,790,618......238d in rank 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €St.). 1+. .eeeees $2,177,690,000 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded oa the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Louis- 
jana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. It is hilly but not rugged, 
and in general slopes downward to the great river 
and the Gulf shore. The climate and production are 
sub-tropical. The ney, of population in 1920 was 

4 square mile. 
oCagrtouteare is its chief interest. The 1920 census 
gave the value of all crops as $336,267,156, corn and 
cotton the main production. It was the sixth cotton 
State and produced, in 1925, 1,930,000 bales of 
cotton valued at $188,175,000 from 3,481,000 
ee Other crops are rice, sugar cane, oats, wheat, hay, 
peanuts, potatoes, and wey character of fruit 
grown in its zone. Apples, plums, pears, apricots, 
melons, strawberries, peaches, and grapes grown in 


recent. era of rapid rail development, is growi 
again to great relative importance. - en 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 4,235. 
Vicksburg is the chief city, and was the theatre 0: 
the famous siege by Gen. Grant, Union commander. 


_ The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as — 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion houses _ 
and large estates, the homes of the old-time aristoc- — 


racy of the age of the Southern cavalier. j 


Public school enrolment is about 600 
than half of which is colored. A score of higher 
educational institutions are maintained, the Univer-. 


sity of Mississippi the leader, and there are several © 
{ church colleges. 


MISSOURI. \ 
Area, square miles......... 69,420...... 18th in rank 


Population, 1920........ 3,404,066.,..... 2h in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.) - ..3,466,781 


50 to sq. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €8t.).. 0... 0605s $9,981,409,000 


Missouri, a West North Central border State, is 


bounded on the north by Iowa, on the east by 


Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee, on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska. ee 
The Mississippi River skirts the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern half of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. In all it hag nearly 1,00 
miles of navigable waterways. \ 
Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the centre 
and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate is a compromise 
between the north temperate and sub-tropical. 
Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
poth North and South, is strong agriculturally, 
timbérwise, horticulturally, industrially, and in 
education. Farms number 263,004 with 34,774,679 
acres. jae 
Manufactures exceed agriculture in value. of 
products, reported by the 1920 census as more than 
eae ea all crops being valued at $559,047,- 
5 f ; 


The census of manufactures, — 1923, reported 
5,292 establishments with 196,693 employees (an 
increase of 25.8 per cent. over 1921), earning $228,- 
014,986 wages (increase 24.7 per cent.), and a 
product valued.at $1,547,167,427 (increase of 33 
ner cent. Over $1,162,006,299 in 1921). The leading 
industry was boots and shoes, with 23,019 employees 
and a product of $121,830,354 ($87,715,281 in 1921). 
In value of product slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing (wholesale) leads $152,916,678 ($134,960,496 
in 1921), with 6,865 employees. Other important 
industries were automobiles, $137,447,034 ($58,- 
141,374 in 1921); men’s clothing, $38,262,839; 
foundry and machine shop products, $44,086,595, 
and electric machinery, $27,883,361. ‘ 

The lead output in 1923 was 169,743 short tons; 
of zinc, 18,265 tons; and of copper, 202,556 pounds. 

The Census Bureau estimated that on July 1, 
1925, the population of St. Louis was 821,543, 
and of Kansas City, 367,481. 

The forty-mile circle of which St. Louis is the 
business and banking centre has a population of 
1,246,000. St. Louis is noted for its botanical 
garden, zoo, parks and Municipal Open-Air Theatre 
(seating 9,267), and the city voters recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $87,372,500 for city develop- 
ments. Twenty-one main trunk lines furnish 
railroad transportation. 
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The rate of illiteracy is high—17.2 per cent. on f 


22.4. Ex i 
penditure for publie schools in 1924 was $9,833,000. — 
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.. They have been noted for thrift. 
The schools enroll about 750,000 of a population 


and exported to all States and foreign 

he number in 1925 was 382,000. ? 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 8,059. . 
With 4.8 per cent. of Negro population, ‘the 
average of illiteracy for the State is 3 per cent. 
for all classes; native white percentage, 2; and 
- foreign-born, 9.6. ' 2 & i 
Although the native-born whites aré 88.2 per 
cent., and foreign-born whites only 7, the influx 
of Germans in the revolutionary times of eir 
native land in the last century left a large propor- 
tion of persons of that blood, especially in St. Louis 
to this day, those now being practically all natives. 


ot 3,404,055 by the 1920 census. The State Univer- 
ashington University at St. Louis, twelve col- 


leges and seven normal schools are the higher 
Institutions. Expenditure for public schools in 1924 


was $45,990,000. 
MONTANA. 


retaeprate ate 146,997.......80 in Tank 
Ro aah oCe seve 648,889. 89th in rank 
- -646,806.. 


? . 4.410 8g, Mm. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)........... $2,223,189,000 


Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on the west by Idaho. 

» The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
‘western side, the country east of the Rockies sloping 
off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 
smauler hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has passed 
‘for ‘generations; the Yellowstone, Madison and 
Bitter Root. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests of 
about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, ranges 
for livestock grazing, which is important. _ ; 

Mining, copper smelting and _ refini are the 
leading interests, producing two-thirds of the total 
industrial values reported in the 1920 census, $195,- 
624,000; value of all crops being $69,975,000, the 
wool and sheep of the State ranking third, and cattle 
bringing in $28,000,000, while dairy and poultry 
products added about $38,000,000. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, gave. the 
value of all products as $175,007,157 (an increase 
of 116.7 Ley cent. over $80,771,186 in 1921). 

., irrigation, by Federal Government and private 
initiative, has been highly developed, resulting in 
the production of large quantities of the standard 
fruits, orchard and small, af the temperate zone, 
the State, although far north and high in elevation, 
being especially suited to that activity, largest 
development being in the Bitter Root, Missoula 
and Flathead regions. Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barley, 
rye, corn, hay, potatoes and sugar beets are produced. 

Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber, of which mutch is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds ‘are larch, 
Spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole pine, 
Ne a for telegraph poles, hemlock and yellow 
pine, 

The mineral resources are very great. The 1920 
census gave $77,032,000 as the value of coal and 
metals, excluding manganese, the latter being neces- 
sary in all modern steel-making processes. The 
wide fluctuations of copper, lead and zinc prices in 
the past few years have rendered the annual mineral 
output value exceedingly variable, 

The State produces, the third largest amount of 
‘copper, and coal underlies about 20 per cent. of the 
whole State area. All of the metals and minerals 
are found in vast abundance, large fortunes having 
been made by organized mineral industry. Montana 
smelters utilize ore running so low as slightly under 
2 per cent. of actual copper, so highly developed are 
the appliances. 

. The State is second in silver. output Qn 1925, 
$8,923,002; 1924, $8,840,118) and in zine: seventh 
jo gold (in 1925, $1,769,900; 1924, $1,924,300) 


| line between the United States and Canada, is one 


_ Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and. travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
and grand places. Glacier National Park, on the 


of the most wonderfui public preserves in the world. 


e NEBRASKA. i 
Area, square miles. 6.64... .77,520..... 26th im rank 


11,296,372... 81st tn rank 


Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bounded 
on the north by South Dakota and Iowa, on the 
east by Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas 
and Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and 
Wyoming. ; . : oe 
Typical of the American western plains States, 
its lands form a vast inclined plane sloping eastward 
to the Missouri River bottoms. 0 point rises 
more than 5,300 feet above sea level, while the 
average elevation is about 2,000. Its climate is 
typically north temperate, its products likewise 
including almost every species appropriate to that 
latitude. In the east rainfall is sufficient for crops 
with little irrigation. In the west, irrigstion is 
resorted to, and grows in importance. ‘The live- 
stock industry is second to agriculture in primary 
wealth producing, Nebraska supplying very much 
of the Nation’s meat, and packing a large portion 
of it in the stockyards at Omaha. In this industry — 
it has taken third rank from New York State. 
Of the 55,000,000 acres in the State, 42,225,475 
are included by the census in 124,417 farms, with 
24,587,000 improved. The corn crop was 184,000,- 
000 bushels, fourth in rank; wheat, 60,006,000, 
ranking third, and large quantities of oats, barley, = 
rye, potatoes, buckwheat, flax, cloverseed and : 
sorghum syrup, and sugar beets to some extent. 
Fruit raising is not extensive. : + ae 
Nebraska is not rich in mineral wealth. In the — 
west potash lies in considerable quantity in solvent i 
form in several lakes, from which in the war about _ 
61,000 tons, 45 per cent. of the relatively low. United 
States production, was taken. ie 
Manufactures relate chiefly to the utilization of 
soil products. The -census of manufactures, 1923, 
reported 1,377 establishments with’ 31,267 em-_ 
ployees snd a product valued at $415,015,844, 
an increase of 24.4 per cent. over $333,565,107. in 
1921. Of this the chief industry was slaughtering 
and meat pack (wholesale), seventeen estab- 
lishments with 7,375 employees and a product 
valued at $170,455,827 ($137,074,526:in 1921). The 
butter ontput was $35,951,630 ($26,834,764 in 1921);. 
and flour and meal, -$23,403,312 ($20,215,930 in — 
1921). Manufactures centre in Omaha, which also. 
is one of the ee? rail traffic ceutres of the 
United States, being the true eastern terminus of 
the Union Pasific system. ; “a 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 6,181. 
With the University of Nebraska at the head, 
there are 16 colleges and normal schools. U 
Percentage of illiteracy is exceedingly low at daa, 
that of native whites being 4-10ths of 1 per cent., 
although the percentage of foreign-born whites is 


14.8. More than 300,000 attend the ublic sek: 

of a population of 1,300,000. * ours 
NEVADA. ; 

Area, square miles. ....... 110,690..... . 6ih in rank 

Population, 1920........... 77,40?..... 49th in rank 

Wealth, 1923 (Census est.) 2.02.31. . -8541,716,000 


Nevada, least populous of all States, less even 
than the District of Columbia, is of the mountain 
group in Western United States, bounded on the 
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. 595, improved! yo." 
aried—Gold in 1925, 
33,778,000 (1924, $4,613,100); and silver, fifth 
in rank in 1925, $4,873,541 (1924, $6,400,025) 
leading. Copper, lead, zinc, iron, quicksilver, 
tungsten, sulphur, graphite, borax, gypsum and 
quarry stones are produced also. 


which 4,971,335 are set aside as national forests. 
Manufacturing output, Census of 1923, was 
valued at $22,242,524 ($13,370,864 in 1921), with 
copper smelting as the chief industry. 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 2,161. 
Illiteracy percentage was 5.9, of which native 
whites showed only 4-10ths of 1 per cent. Schools 
for popular education are well provided, with about 
15,000 enrolled. g 
.. Nevada by law inflicts the death penalty by 
lethal gas, a Spray of liquid hydrocyanic gas being 
turned into the stone death chamber. It is declared 
to have proved instantaneous and painless. 
Reno has earned a reputation as a ‘‘divorce mill.” 
In 1925 806 divorces were granted by her courts 
to 491 wives and 315 husbands; 530 children were 


affected. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Area, square ee as BE, Marge ties OD, SUL HS 43d in rank 
Population, 1920.......... 3,083......418t°in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.)..... 0,171......48.2t05g.m. 


_ Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).......2, ..81,347,136,000 
New Hampshire, the Granite State of New 
England, is bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the east. by Maine and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
_ south by Massachusetts, and on the west by Ver- 
- mont, and was one of the Original Thirteen States, 
_ Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 feet). Toward the sea, it is more level and 
agricultural and industrial by utilization of river 
water power. 

The census of manufactures, 1923., reported 
1,080 establishments with 75,324 employees earning 
$79,073,889 wages and with a product valued at 

3 an increase of 35.2 per cent. over 
The output of cotton goods 


was $66,166,016 ($51,243,075 in 1921); boots and 
shoes, $55,036,364 ($39,243,093 1921); woolen 
goods, 8,980,502 ($18 19: 


,759,674 in 21); and 
paper and wood pulp, $35,442,760 ($30,238,806 in 


whites having 7-10ths per cent. and foreign-born 15.4. 
Public school enrolment was 70,000. | Dartmouth 


resort for persons from all 
States. A modern deity of automobile high- 
ways is maintained, ribbing the mountains. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Area, square Milés......+.-. S224 vwslae 46th in rank 
155,900......10th in rank 
4E8.. = és 0 6.3 10 sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census @St.)...-..++. \.811,794,189,000 
New Jersey, one of the Original Thirteen States, 
is in the Middle Atlantic region. It is bounded on 
the north by New York and Pennsylvania, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, on the 
gouth by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay and on 
the western side by Delaware Bay and Penns: lvania. 
It is mostly low and flat, having hilly development 
‘in the northern end, where an extensive State park 
has been set aside. : : 
New Jersey has extensive water navigation facili- 
_ ties, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware River 
along its western side, the Atlantic on the east, 
and the valuable facilities of New York City’s 
harbor and branches on the northeast, 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 2,314. 
The State grades sixth in industrial strength, 
production being exceedingly varied, and, although 
the greater part is in Newark, it is well diffused in 


| 280, and Paterson, 141,69. 


The forest area is more than 5,300,000 acres, of 
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The census of manufactures, 1923, repo 
8,766 industrial establishments with 447,948 
ployees (an inerease of 17.3 per cent. over 192 
earning $578,999,234 wages (an increase of 25.7 p 
cent. over $460,470,509 in 1921), and with a product 
valued at $3,321,301,524 (an increase of 29.9 per 
cent. over $2,556,141,540 in 1921). The silk in- 
qe leads with 27,957 employees and a product 
00) 


$183,389,001 ($145,507,714 in 1921). Petroleum — fe 
however, in 


refining with 8,834 employees leads, re. 
value of product, $242,304,887 | ($245,090,840 ii 
1921). Other important industries with the value 
of their products are: _ 
chemicals, $121,301,321 ($71,033,429 
machine shop products, $111.163,168 

electrical machinery, etc. 


$82,672,069 ( "328/121 1921); 


dyeing - y 
finishing textiles, $64,359,837 ($50,523,075 in 19 5 
Abe in 


($61,263,512 


all crops. 

779,840 acres, with 1,441,000 cultivated. 
wheat, oats, potatoes of both kinds, rye, buck- 
wheat and hay are the chief crops. Fruits are ex- 
tensively grown, the cranberry marshes supplying 
about one quart for each of the population of New 
York City, and the same of strawberries. The 
peach and apple crops are always important. The 
dairy output was reported at $19,198,000. t 

New Jersey produces minerals abundantly—iron 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation's supply 
of magnetite, zinc and much clay products. 

The educational institutions are , important: 
Princeton University at Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost colleges, of which former. Presi- 
dent Wilson was President. Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken are well known, and there are 


are enrolled in the schools, percentage of illiteracy 
being: Census of 1920, 5.1; native white, 6-10ths 
of i per cent.; foreign-born, 15.3. In Passaic, 
Bergen, Union and’ Middlesex Counties the pro- 
portion of foreign-born is from 25 to 35: ‘per 


cent. , 

Atlantic City, three-fourths of the way down 
the eastern coast, is one of the great seashore re- 
sorts in the country, and Cape May'and Asbury 
Park are others. 


f NEW MEXICO. : 
Area, square miles........122,6384..,....4th in rank 
Population, 1920.......... 360,360...... 44th tn rank 
Population, 1926 (est.)..... SRPOL go wik vu pig 3 to sg. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census €8t.).. 1. .1s 4s ees $851,836,000 


New Mexico, of the Mountain (southeast) group, 
is bounded on the north by Colorado, on the east 
by Texas, on the south by Texas and Mexico, 
and on the west by Arizona. The Rocky Mountain 
range marks the north and centre; the eastern parts 
are of the,flatter tableland of which Texas forms 
also a part, and in the south are bare, sterile, deso- 
late peaks surrounded by arid and semi-arid plains 
and deserts of which the mirage is an interesting 
phenomenon. The central western portion has 
drainage by the Rio Grande: River, and the Pecos 
River flows through the eastern districts. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with mean an- 
nual rainfall of from 12 ‘to 16 inches in different 
localities, and with 100 degrees of heat infrequent 
in summer, the mean for the year being about 50. 

In 1920 the agricultural output was $40,619,000 
and mineral $45,000,000. The manufacturmg 
output, 1923 census, was $20,422,126. Production 
of gold in 1925 was $584,400, and of silver, $523,351. 

opper production in 1923 was 57.521.171 pounds, 


Automobiles, $128,373,390; | 
ih} 1929) > 


Corn, 


five other colleges of prominence. More than 700,000 | 


. Petroleum output in 1925 was 976,000 barrels. 

A unique feature of tillage is the production 
from dry farming, a modern scientific process; 
causing otherwise dry, almost arid lands to yield. 
There are more than 945,000 acres included in 
irrigation projects, with 550,000 actually under 
water. The 29,8: farms averaged 840 acres, 
and the chief crops are hay, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, kaffir, milo, all the vegetables, potatoes, 
eotton with 5,000 bales production, broom corn, 
sugar beets, the fruit industry being extensive. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 2,959. 

New Mexico partakes of the oldtime life of the 
West so far as does any other State, but is practi- 
cally of the new day, with all civilized agencies at 
hand, even the cowboy passing rapidly away as 
modern devices multiply. 

The population is 21,181 Indian on Government 
reservations (4,697,224 acres in 1920 with a valua- 
tion of $21,916,965 and income of $2,196,417), 
13,414 of Mexican parentage, of a total of 360,350. 

Many go to the State for wintering, and artists 
have lately resorted there for the palnane of Indian 
and old Spanish types and the things that remain 
from the aged Aztec civilisation. Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, Las Vegas and other cities are popularly 
sought by the tourists and artists and writers, 
who are provided with excellent travel facilities. 

Students find deep interest in the history of the 
areas. which once were the bed of a great inland 
salt sea, in which were deposited all the basic salts 
found in the ocean waters, and which are expected 
to yield later rich mineral wealth for fertilization of 
lands and chemical uses. 


: NEW YORK. 

Area, square'mMtlés......... 49,204... 0606 29th tn rank 
Population, 1920....... 10,385,277 .o.. 06s 1st in rank 
Pop., 1926 (State Census)11,162,161.....296.38to sq. m. 
Wealih, 1923 (Census est.) .. 0... 02. $37 035,262,000 


New York, the Empire State, since 1820 the most. 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the north and 
west by Lake Erie, Ontario, Canada, Lake Ontario 
and Quebec, Canada; on the east by Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut; and on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Its sea front consists of the southern shores of Long 
Island, Staten Island. and the entrance into New 
York Harbor, one of the greatest in the world, and 
the chief port of the United States, into and out 
from which moves the greater part of the national 
commerce, foreign and domestic, passenger and 
freight. Long Island Sound, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, which separates Long Island from Con- 
necticut on the north, is navigable for deep sea 
craft. The Hudson River carries heavy ship ton- 
nage northward from New York Harbor 150 miles 
to Albany, the capital, and Troy. Large steamers 
and ‘sailing craft also ply the two Great Lakes, and 
the St. Lawrence River, which forms part of the 
northwestern’ boundary. On the northern part of 
the eastern boundary line is Lake Champlain, 100 
mhiles long, a historic waterway bearing much com- 
merce and drained by the Richelieu into the St. 
Lawrence River at Sorel. New York Harbor also 
includes the shores of New Jersey, enabling traffic 
intercourse between the two States. 

New York has about 800 miles of navigabie ocean, 
lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
through which there is capacity for the passage 
annually of 20,000,000 tons of freight. The canal 
also connects with Lake Champlain, so that. inland 
tonnage may move between New York City, Buf- 
falo, about 500 miles northwéstward on Bake Erie; 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the ports on Lake Cham- 
plain northward so far as Rouse’s Point at the 
Canadian border, and on into the St. Lawrence 
River; besides to several interior New York State 
points on other minor canal routes. 

The Adirondack Mountains (first land to appear 
in the United States) occupy the northeast part of 
the State, and are dotted with beautiful lakes and 
rivers. In the east the Catskill Mountains, made 
famous by Washington Irving’s story of “Rip Van 
Winkle,” line the western bank of the Hudson. 
Across from New York City the Hudson’s banks 
take the form of lofty rock palisades, beautifully 
conformed and colored, and on the edge of which 
jis a spacious Interstate Park set aside by, the States 
of New York and New Jersey. All of New York 
Is marked with scores of lakes and smaller: rivers 
navigable for pleasure craft. The drainage from 
the crest west from Utica is in four directions— 
southeastward jnto the Atlantic Ocean; north- 
ward into Lake ‘Ontario at Oswego, and  south- 
ward into the rivers that flow into Delaware and 


Chesapeake bh 
Mississippi. ‘ ; 
- The area of the Forest Preserve was 2,017,384 
acres on Jan. 1, 6. : ’ 2 

The 49,204 square miles of area, equivalent to 
31,490,560 acres, contains 1,550 square miles, or 
992,000 acres, of inland waterways, leaving a net 
land surface of 47,654 square miles, or 30,498,560 
acres. The chief economic interests are the national 
and international financial community of New York 
City, the foreign commerce in New York Harbor, 
now the heaviest in the world; the-large manuiac- 
turing, and the rich agricultural resources. 

The number of farms in 1925, by the Federal 
Census, was 188,754 (193,195 in 1920, which was 
a decrease of 10.4% in the decade). The acreage 
was 19,270,259, of which the crop land was 9,088,- 
291 acres, and pasture land 7,402,578. Horses, 
in 1925, numbered 446,747 (536,171 in 1920); and 
milch cows, 1,373,447 (1)481,918 in 1920). 

The 1920 census gave $417,046,864 as the value 
of all farm crops, to which the greater part of the 
17.3 er cent. of rural population gave direct or 
contributory attention. “Only California exceeded 
New York in production of y and grapes, New 
York’s grapes Bee from 30,677,555 vines, and the 
hay weighing 928,874 tons, Kansas coming next. 

Literally everything characteristic of the temper- 
ate zone is produced in fruits, vegetables, grains 
and forage crops. New York led all States with 
2,778,761 pear trees of bearing age, Michigan bein; 
next. In apple trees of bearing age, New. Yerk lk 
the country, although Washington, with less trees, 
harvested more bushels.’ In acreage of small fruits, 
New York was second only to Michigan: and oniy 
California had larger acreage devoted to vegetables 
produced for sale. The State was second to Ver- 
mont in output of maple sugar, and led all the States 
excepting Maine in production of potatoes, Minne- 
sota coming third. 

Only Pennsylvania ied New York in quantity of 
buckwheat grown; in wool New York with Pennsyl- 
vania led all Northeastern States. In the value of 
dairy products, New York was easily second in the 
country, with $756,045,942, Wisconsin leading with 
$858,258,521; while in value of livestock products 
of farms, New York led the United States, with 
$225,456,739, Wisconsin following with $213,022, 
023. In pure-bred sheep on farms, New York was 
surpassed by only seven States, while in pure-bred 
cattle New York-was second only to Iowa. 

Mineral resources are considerable, but in rank 
the State is below many others. Some iron ore 
(1923, $3,242,229) is mined in the Lake he ap a 
region; petroleum. (1,658,000 barrels in 1925) is 
produced near the Pennsylvania border, also natural 
gas. Graphite is produced, also the baser minerals 
for building and manufacturing purposes. The 
output of salt in Onondaga County, fringing Lake 
Moe pees (in 1924, 1,972,808 tons), has been s large 
ndustry. , 

In manufacturing, commerce. and finance, the 
figures are very large. More than one-half the 
export and import shipments of the United States 
pass through the Port of. New York, to organize 
which into an economi¢ and non-wasteful commercial 
agency the sovereign State of New York has created 
the Port of New York Authority, to work co-ordi- 
nately. with a similar body created by the soverign 
State of New Jersey, to the end that commerce flow 
be more facile. (See Index for details.) 

The number of vessels entering the Port of New 
York in the calendar ycar 1925 was 4,639, -of .19,- 
009,707_ tons; and clearing, 4,907, of 20,834,840 
tons, The value-of am ports Gnelucing bullion) in 
1925. was $2,076,851,511 ($1,975,376,657 in 1924); 
aoe ot exports, $2,008,473, 846 ($1;786,947,577 in 
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ar _and wood pulp; fifth in the value of the products of 
-— steel (being exceeded by 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and illinois in that order); sixth in pig iron 
production (Alabama being fifth to those above 
named); and first in printing and publishing. 
New York State in 1924 paid Federal income 
taxes totaling $202,159,777 (over one-fourth of the 
entire tax); this was on 1,221,654 returns covering 
a total net income of $4,870,167,176. In that year 
also a State income tax of $27,507,543 was collected 
from 830,671 taxable returns ($34,638,316 from 
843,157 returns in 1925). 
' Total resources of all financial and banking in- 
stitutions, State and national, those subject to 
supervision by State and Federal authorities, in 
New York City on Jan. 1, 1926, were $14,872,989,- 
843; and in the State exceeding $18,000,000,000. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of New York City 
transacts about one-third of the total business done 


' In the 148 savings banks of the State 4,541,331 

depositors had on Jan. 1, 1926, $3,607,162,722; 
total resources were $4,043,599,830. ‘- 
. The New York State Census of 1925 returned 
these figures on the population of the chief cities: 
New York, 5,873,356; Buffalo, 538,016; Rochester, 
316,786; Syracuse, 182,003; Albany, 117,820; Yonkers, 
113,647; and Utica, 101,604. The State has sixty 
cities with a total population of 8,505,563. 

Population figures of the 1920 census of New York 
State show the presence of iarge representation of 
every civilized peopie on the globe, divided: 65.8 
per eent. of native parentage; 13.9 of foreign parent- 
age; 8.1 of mixed parentage, and 11.2 of foreign- 
born. About fifteen times as many Jews as are in 
Palestine live in the State (the total in New York 
City being 1,643,000), and almost as many Italians 

as in Rome. Germans numbered 295,650, and 
Trish 284,747, with 135,305 English. 

The State Census of 1925 returned 9,667,956 
citizens and 1,494,195 aliens in the State and 4,- 
750,330 citizens and 1,123,026 aliens in. New York 
City (total, 5,873,356), i 

New York's Indian pulation numbered 5,503 
in 1920, of which 4,458 live on seven reservations, the 
largest 50 square miles, being the Allegany reserya- 
tion in Cattaraugus County; the next largest Cat- 
taraugus, 21,680 acres. The Senecas form the most 
numerous tribe with 2,485 members. Many of thc 
Indians have attained a high state of civilization, 
are intelligent and are good business men. Their 
tribal rights are regulated by treaties and statutes, 
and their Peacemakers’ Courts work satisfactorily. 

The percentage of illiteracy was reported at 5.1; 
native white, % of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 14.2; 
Negroes, who have increased rapidly since the late 
war, 2.9 per cent. 

During the school year 1921-22, New York State 
spent $188,604,972 for education, an increase ol 
125 per cent. from the sum of $83,682,747 spent in 
1917-18. This included capital outlay. The ave age 
cost for each pupil in New York State in the five 
ears was: 1917-18, $55.22; 1918-19, $59.69; 1919- 
bs , $67.44; 1920-21, $93.25; 1921-22, $96.69. 

Nearly 2,000,000 attend the educationa’ insti- 
tutions, primary and higher, under control of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York sf ich see), and some of the most famous 
colleges and universities in the country are in New 
York State, among them Colum ia Uni-ersity, with 
34,845 resident students in 1925-6, the New York 
University, the Coulege of the City of New York, 
Cornell University, Syracuse University, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Hamilton College, Union 
University, Colgate University, Buffalo University, 
St. Lawrence University, Hobart College, College 
of St. Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer 
Pol; technic Institute, and scores of special schools 
which are suited io every requirement in jetters 
science, engineering, finance, economics, sociology 
and art. Of the latter shere are many of acknow - 
edged merit, New York City being one of the art 
centres of the world. 

At West Point, on the Hudson above New York, 
is the Military Academy of the United States Army, 
in a location famed for beauty. 

The interests of the Empire Sta‘e are so varied 
along other lines that no listing is attempted here. 
More than 200,000 transient travellers enter the 
greater city daily, so it is estimated; and to Niagara 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Area, square miles......... 52,426...... 27th in rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,659,123. .....14th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) ...2,769,014,...., 62.6 to.sg.m 


~™m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)...... Rema §4,543,110,000. 


North Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 


Old South group, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
ginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic and South Carolina, and on 


the west by Tennessee. Physically, it is divisible — : 


into three distinct parts—a sloping sandy coastal 


plain from: the low-lying 300-mile sea line on the é 


east, a tableland in the central portion, and 2 moun- 
tainous western one-third running into the Appa- 
lachlan range, Mt. Mitchell, 6,711 {it., the maxi- 
mum. The climate grades from sub-tropical in the 
east, to milder on the tableland and relatively cool 
and stimulating in the mountains. : 


There are many islands off the northern half of the 
with Pamlico Sound and its tortuous ~ 


coastline, 
shores affording many inlets and potential harbors, 
a favorite resort for hunters. Cape Hatteras, the 


easternmost point, with its shoals, is feared by 


mariners as especially stormy and dangerous. 
In the manufacture of cotton goods North 
Carolina is second only to Massachusetts... The 


cotton mills in 1925 numbered 444 with 83,4564 


looms and 5,909,666 spindles. The census of manu- 
factures, 1933, reported a total of 2,670 establish- 
ments, with 173,687 employees (an increase of 27.9 
over 1921), earn 
35.3 per cent.), and a product valued at $951,916,- 
599 (increase 43.1 over $665,117,738 in 1921). Of 
this 351 produced. cotton goods with 81,041 em- 
ployees earning $54,842,992 wages, and with an 
output of $326,572,014 (increase of 71 per cent. 
over $190,989,590 in 1921 Knit goods product 
was $35,759,413, A close second was the manu- 
facture of tobacco, seventeen factories producing 
cigars and cigarettes valued at. $264,218,190 ($215,- 
35,751 in 1921), and nine producing chewing and 

oking tobacco and snuff valued at $31,567,820 
($37,760,144 in 1921). 

Agriculture's principal crops, Census of 1920, 
were valued at $503,229,000. Farms numbered 


269,763 with 20,021,736 acres, of which 8,198,409 _ 


were improved. ‘In cotton production the State 
ranked second in 1925 with 1,090,000 bales. 
‘North Carolina is the second tobacco State, pro- 
ducing, In 1925, 361,020,000 pounds; corn, wheat 
rye, potatoes and peanuts, 4,756,000 pounds, are 
large crops, with all others raised suitable to the 
zone, fruits as well, grapes heing especially plentiful. 
In minerals, the State is rich, ranking first in pro- 
duction of mica, there being much magnetic iron ore, 


‘and some lead, zinc, copper, gold, silver, corundum, 
A valuable contri- — 


tin, feldspar, talc and graphite. 
bution is monazite and zircon, used in making in- 
candescent lamp mantles. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres in the State, originally 
about 11,000,000 were forested, chiefly with yellow 
oe of which it is estimated that 15,000,000,000 
eet remain on about half a million acres... The 
annual lumber cut is about 1,200,000,000 feet,. the 
market being largely in the North, considerable 
coming, to New York coastwise in vessels, : 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 5,382. 

Over 99 percent. of ane population are native 


born viene 

The Negro constitutes 31.6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, Census of 1920, and the State percentage 
of illiteracy is 13.1, having been 18.5 in 1910. Illit- 
eracy of native whites is 6.8. . Public school en- 
rolment is 725,000, with compulsory instruction. 
The chief higher institutions are the State Univer- 
sity, Chapel Hill, Duke University, Durham (form- 
erly Trinity College, enriched *by a $15,000,000 
gift from James B. Duke in 1925), and the Agri- 
cultural College, West Ralegh, Expenditure for 
public schools in 1925 was $30,980,000. ; : 

North Carolina adopted, the budget system in 
1925 (effective July 1), making the Governor the 
real financial h of the State. 

A striking feature has been the very large migra- 
tion of residents of the mountains to the cotton mill 
towns, where they remain as operatives, whole fam- 
ilies accepting employment, including children. 

Asheville is the chief resort, being popular in the 
winter, its golf course one of the most famous in 
the country. . 7 Bhi 
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$127,543,821 wages~(increase ~ 
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“Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota. and on 
eH the west by Montana. It is drained in the south- 
eastern one-third by the Missouri River, and in the | 
northeast by the Red River, which stream is the line 
- between North Dakota and Minnesota, and the 
- valley of which, an old lake bed, is exceedingly fer- 


oyees, 87, 
utput, 


é 


- ‘tensively produc 


‘tile. 
nated there, and is a premium grade of-that cereal. 
The surface in the eastern two-thirds is a -vast 


rolling plain, once with scant rainfall, but now, since 


given at $215,764,000. Hay is raised heavily, more 
fhan 4,000,000 tons, worth $56,000,000. On 650,000 
acres, 2,972;000 bushels of flaxseed were raised, high- 
est’ production in the country, value being $13,- 


0,000. 

“Much of the grain and practically all of the forage 
 erops are for local feeding to livestock, that indus- 
\try being very important. More than 2,300,000 

domestic animals were reported by the 1920 census. 
In the State were 77,690 farms with an acreage of 
36,214,751, of which 24,563,178 were improved. 
Manufacturing establishments reported by the 
census of manufactures, 1923, numbered 340 with 
3,551 employees and a product valued at $42,145.- 
471, an increase of 16 per cent. over $36,358,218 in 
1921; of this flour and grain products accounted 
for $18,593,937, and butter for $10,313,904. 
~ A vast proportion of the western part is under- 
laid by brown or’ low-grade coal, which is produced 
not extensively and only for local domestic consump~ 
tion, the State depending on the mines of other 
States for supply. $ 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 5,281. : 
North Dakota, with total population of 646,872, 
Census of 1920, had 131,590 or 27.1 per cent. of 
foreign-born whites. The percentage of illiterac: 
is very low at. 2.1; native white, 4-10ths of .1 
per cent.; foreign-born white, 5.6. | Foreign-born 
whites in order of numbers were Norwegian, Cana- 
dian, Russian and German. . s 1 
North Dakota has been the theatre of several 
advanced social and. economic experiments, the State, 
under the leadership. of the Non-Partisan League, 
entering basic business enterprises, including bank- 
ing, and co-operative grain elevators. ; 
The recreation for outsiders is the big hunting 
in the west and on the prairies for game birds, the 
prairie chicken predominant, and the lakes and 
rivers abounding in geese and ducks. 


“Number One Northern Hard’’ wheat origi- 


33, 
(thirty-eight) 
093 in 1921); 
y 38,168,025 
($198,644,762 in 74,- 
329,350 ($102, 


ae ($177, 


wood Lines 


ages 
2,900,000 tons of eoal in 1920. 

Oil production is very great, especially in the Lima 
district, the output in 1925 being 7,168,000: barrels. 
_ The output of automobiles in the Toledo.and Cleve- 
land districts is second only to that of Detroit, 
mostly of medium or higher grades... 

But the agricultural ‘wealth also is great, value 
of all crops and livestock sold being as reported in 
the 1920 census $904,400,000, which was exceeded 
by only four other States. Principal crops are 
cereals, hay, potatoes, tobacco, vegetables, sugar 
beets, and all products of the zone. Corn totalled 
149,844,000 bushels; oats, 46,000,000; hay, 7,600,- 
000 tons; tobacco, 64,420,000 pounds; ana batintt ea 
of fruits and vegetables was extensive, the fruits 
being those of the north temperate zone, the 1920 
report showing the value of the output more than 
$19,000,000. Number of farms, 256,695, with acreage 
of 23,515,888, Bias ot ; 

‘Much pighbred livestock is raised, and the meat 
packing industry is. gh. developed. 

Its mineral wealth includes coal, iron, glass sand, 
clays, salt, petroleum, natural gas, limestone, sand- 
ae gypsum, mineral waters, some potash and 
pyrite. yh : 

Illiteracy is low at 2.8 per cent.; native white, 
9-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 12.6, and 
Negro, 8.1. Foreign-born number 12.5 per cent. 
of the population, and are in the industrial centres 
ehieily, although throughout the agricultural dis- 
tricts the German native-born element is numerous, 
having come when the revolutionary movement 
broke in Germany in the last century. La bs 

The Census Bureau estimates that on July 1, 
1925, the Me corte ore of the chief cities was: Cin- 
cinnati, 409,333; Toledo, 287,380; Columbus, 279,- 
836; and Dayton, 172,942. The census estimate 
for Cleveland in 1926 was 960,000 : 

The State fi 
education, the Ohio State University at Columbus, 


OHIO. ; .. | the capital, leading with 8,600. students,. others being 
Area, square miles... 6... 0. 41,040. 0. ‘85th in. rank | Cincinnati University, 4,300; Western Reserve 
* Population, 1920.......: B989R: VS 4th in rank | University at. Cleveland, 2,330; Ohio Wesleyan 


2 6 39. 

Population, 1926 (est.) . ..6. $21'330 ea, Ie 154 to Ae ™. 
Wealth, 1928 (Census est.) ..........818,489,562,000 

Ohio, an East North Central, State, is bounded 
on the north by Michigan and Lake. Erie, on the 
east by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the 
south by West Virginia and Kentucky, and’ on the 
west by Indiana. It has no considerable elevations, 
being highest in the centre, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 


University at Delaware, 1,900; Oberlin at Oberlin, 
1,675;.and eight others with about-4,000 attendance. 
Public school enrolment is more than 1,060,000. 

Ohio is: distinguished. among the States for the 
tenseness of its’ political lite. It is regarded as a 
Doliticaily pivotal State, and was the home of the 
late President Harding, whose. newspaper was the 
Marion Star. . If has given the United States five 
Presidents, all native born, while two. others, ‘elected 
as residents of other States,,were born in Ohio.” 
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ary line. climate 1s characteristic of the nort! y 

temperate zone, with abundant: rainfall, Pioneer tae. eat ta Fa weevil ih ra ha 
Ohio has navigable waterways for the 480 miles | ponazavion, 1995 (est) 1. .2;288,.536...2. 82 10 eo. m 

of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage, and 100 Wealth, 1923 (Census esi.) Lane era § '$8.998 FOE OOO 

miles up the Muskingum River in the southeast, " x Ree ED IS ek ae 10245 


It sends much tonnage down the Ohio... Rail trans- 
port is very heavy in all directions. Railroad mile- 
age, 1923, was 8,872. 
Manufacturing, © min’ and. oil are. the. chief 
interests: The iron and ‘steel ore and reduction 
and machinery ijndustrics Jead all: others, with 
29,649,245 tons of ore received at. the Lake Erie 
port of Cleveland, heaviest handler of ore in the 
world. Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steuben- 
ville and Middletown are the principal. iron and 


Oklahoma, in. the West South Central group 
originally), set apart for Indian .reservations, and 
formerly known as Indian Territory, is bounded 
on the north by Kansas, on ‘the east by Arkansas 
and Missouri, on the south by Texas, and on the 
west by. Texas, a small panhandle strip to the 
northwest, also. touching New Mexico.. 
the home of these Indian tribes—Cherokeés, Creeks, 


Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, whose de-_ 


se) Lapis 


very many institutions of higher . 


It was . 


atua 
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Hee in the west to maximum elevations 
: ,000 feet, one being 4,700 feet, with mountains 
the south central and southwestern portions. It 
has a fair share of forested area, yellow pine pre- 
dominating, with about 200,000,000 feet the normal 
annual cut, and 4,800,000,000 feet of timber stand- 
ing. It has a healthful climate, rather warm in 
summer, with good precipitation for watering the 
large areas of agricultural lands, that with live- 
stock and immense oil production being the main 
interests. 
The 1920 census gave $522,565,000 as the value 
of all crops, cotton, 1,006,242 bales, ranking the 
State fourth; corn, 74,000,000 bushels; wheat, 
52,640,000; oats, 49,500,000; and heavy produc- 
tion of other cereals and the basic vegetables 
with all fruits of the temperate zone abounding. 

Dry farming is practised extensively in the 
western portions, and production of cotton is close 
to half. a bale to the acre, much higher than the 
average. Farms number 191,988, with acreage of 
31,951,934. ‘ “ i 
It is only twenty years since oil was discovered in 
‘Oklahoma, yet it has risen to the first rank as a 
producer. The 1925 figures on production were 
176,760,000 barrels. Much of the oil land is owned 
by persons formerly in moderate circumstances. 
Indians, wards of the Nation.' received $36,659,810 
in royalties in 1923 from oil and gas leases 6n their 
lands, their oil bonuses ranging from 1212% to 20% 
on a total production of 53,914,477 barrels. The 
field is like that of Texas. 

-Petroleum refining is the chief industry. The 
census of manufactures, 1923, reported 1,243 in- 
dustrial establishments with 25,488 employees 
(ap increase of 14.6 per cént. over 1921), earning 
$33,068,705 wages (increase 12 per cent.), and a 
product valued at $315,197,148 (increase 11.1 per 
cent.). Of this the output of sixty petroleum re- 
fineries was valued at just over $131,500,000 in 
both 1923 and 1921. The zinc smelting output was 
$16,535,814 ($4,380,532 in 1921); zinc production 
being 242,421 short tons in 1920, and lead 66,904 
ons. 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 6,600. 
The percentage of illiteracy is 3.8; native whites 
2.3; Negroes, ; and foreign-born whites, 14; 
Negroes being about 10 per cent. of the whole. 

'The public school enrolment is about 600,000 
with several promising higher institutions. Ex- 
penditure for public schools in 1924 was $32,650,000. 

Apart from the romance of the Indian days 
and' the ‘‘cowboy,’’ Oklahoma went into history 
as the theatre of the most exciting ‘‘Sooner’’ rush 
for new lands ever staged in the United States 
when, more than 25 years ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment, after taking large areas from the Indians 
by Ld at threw them open for settlement, and 
‘thousands camped on the boundary line for weeks, 
Tushing across the border when the moment came 
for admission. The settlement and development 
into an organized community were remarkably 
rapid, until now the State has all that appertains 
to modern life. 


s ORECON. 
read, square Miles.......++ 96,699.......9th tn rank 
Population, 1920..........783,389...... oy in rank 
Population, 1925 (est.).....846,061....... .8 10 sq 


Mm. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.).........- -88,419,469,000 
' Oregon, of the Pacific (northwest) group, is 
bounded on the north by Washington, on the, east 
by Idaho, on the south by California and Nevada 
and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It has every character of climate and soil and, 
production known to the temperate zone, the lands 
tanging from the heavily vegetated coast areas 
where rainfall is abundant, to the large stretches 
of semi-arid lands of the southeastern parts, with 
a touch here and there of almost desert, although 
negligible in extent. 

The coast climate is salutary, never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That of the eastern portion, 
east from the Cascade Mountains, is drier and 


often colder. 

t has very important navigation facilities— 
the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
a width at the mouth of up to 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of the 
eastern boundary, already gonyeyie much traffic 
and being susceptible of greater development. 

Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 
Empire,” a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern ,O tern Washington and 


vast plain of rolling, fertile | actuall: 


Fare vast stretches in which the lumbermen. have 


Oo 
ly on the Willamett 
the Columblu, but economic ‘on 
Portland, population, July 1, 1925, 
very heavy foreign commerce. ns ie \ 
The products of that Inland Empire are most 
varied, as are those of Oregon, which are very large — 
fruit production, immense salmon fisheries, most 
extensive cereal production, and timber from forests ' 
that are the most extensive of any American State, — 
it being estimated that the standing timber is 500,- 
000,000,000 board _feet. % ate 4 
The part of Oregon west from’ the Cascade ~ 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 feet, is slashed north and south by the Coast = 
Range, a very aged ridge now’ eroded. to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the — 
State has abundant rainfall, although not so much 
nor so constantly as many believe, the average — 
precipitation at Portland being about that of Chicago 
or New York. There are such forests as may be — 
found in few parts of the world, immense numbers 
of trees attaining "20 feet in diameter, while there — 


taken only trees not less than eight feet in diameter, 
and regarded it as cut-over land. The chief va- 
rieties are Douglas and white fir, spruce, hemlock 
cedar, and larch, west of the Cascades, with yellow — 
pine in the eastern Blue Mountains, another range. 


Oregon has almost one-half more’ than one 
trillion feet of timber standing in the three Coast 
States, Oregon, Washington, and California. Some 
of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In the 
southwest are found forests of the redwoods, with — 
at least 20 other varieties of timber in abundance, 
some of it excellent for furniture manufacture, which 
is a considerable industry. The cut of timber is 
the third in the United States, Washington and 
Louisiana exceeding. The lumber is shipped to 
all foreign markets, more than a. billion feet comes 
by the Panama Canal to the Atlantic Coast, and 
much is distributed by rail to the Middle West. 

The fruit industry is among the most important 
in the country. LEspecially in apples the world 
ealls for Oregon products, and the varieties of 
fruit grown include also peaches, pears, prunes— 
ranked the best known—apricots, plums, etc. Hood 
River, Medford, The Dalles and other towns are 
the centres of highly developed fruit raising. 

In agriculture, development has been rapid, 
there being about 1,000,000 acres under water, 
and more than 2,000,000 included. in irrigation 
projects, Federal and private. The lands not 
needing irrigation, which are very extensive, produce 
richly. The 1920 census assigned $131,884,000 as 
the value of all crops; wheat, about 20,000,000 | 
bushels; more than 2,100,000 tons of alfalfa; hops, 
4,788,000 pounds; and more than 8,000,000 bushels 
of oats. Farms number 50,206, with 13,542,318 acres. 

In livestock the State is productive. The wool 

clip was 16,000,000 pounds, and. $17,000,000 was 
realized from dairy products. The Coast States 
are especially fine for dairying, 
Although undeveloped as yet, there are all the 
basic minerals in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper 
are mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. 

The census of manutactures, 1923, reported 
1,907 establishments with 62,655 employees (an 
increase of 56 per cent. over 1921), earning wages of 
$81,768,700 (increase 65.5 per cent.), and a product 
valued at $363,912,328 (increase 62.7 per cent.). 
The value of the product of leading industries was: ‘ 
Lumbering, $140,537,650 ($58,593,191 in 1921); 
flour, $23,922,676;, meat packing, $14,615,742; 
butter, $10,591,300; and canning, $10,444,260. en: 

The salmon fisheries centring in Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, are among the world’s 
third eae the pack in 1920 being 481,545 cases. 

Railroad mileage, in 1923, was 3,338 2 

In_ illiteracy Oregon ranks wit 


hh Towa, Nebraska 
and Idaho as the lowest in the country, the percent- | 
age being 1.5, that of native-born 4-10ths of 1 per 

cent. ere are several colleges, the State Unt- 
versity at Eugene, the celebrated Agricultural College 
at Corvallis, with about 4,000 students, Reed Insti- ¥h 
tute at Portland, and others. ; 

Oregon initiated the national movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
and thé recall, and adopted Prohibition indepen- 
dently of the national amendment, 

Oregon passed a compulsory school law by a 
vote of 115,506 to 103,685, requiring all children 
between eight and sixteen to attend the public 
schools, to take effect September, 1926. The law 
was declared unconstitutional in 1924 as depriving 
parents of their rights and teachers of their liveli- 
hood and private schools of their property. 

The decision was upheld by the Tnited States 
Supreme Court, June 1, 1925, 
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the University of Pennsylvania at Phiiadelp rl 
the Pennsylvania State College, tne University i 
Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, Lafayette College, Lehigh 
University at Bethlehem, Temple niversity, 
Bucknell University, Dickinson College, Alleghany 
College, Duquesne College, Grove City College, 
Pennsylvania College, and Swarthmore College, 
jhore Dine peer Real 8s women, af Bryn Mawr, 
to higher altitudes\to ‘the westward. The Ap-| F*{SDu'8 om ann urg. 
: f ublic school enrolment exceeds 1,600,000, and 
palachian range traverses the central part from | tne rate of illiteracy is 4.6 per cent.; native white, 
‘Northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region | g-i0ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 18.9; Negro, 6.1. 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plane} Of ihe fotal. ofS Ae Okt Dereons the aAeye wae 
Tun res of Lake Brie. It ‘has- ation .8 per cent.; foreign, 18.8. In the 
yd Anh eflaets ie —the S h: Industrial districts reside the bulk of the foreigners, 
: rivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, the Census of 1920 showing in all 1,387,850, of which 
_ the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- | 120,194 were German, 90,666 irish, 122,755 Aus- 
Bae aed tens Hie Bo bon a moran 222,764 Italian, 161,124 Russian, 171,380 
Viewed by and large, Pennsylvania may be said Hungarian, the Slavie strain being numerous. 
perdi Ma ee pee oh ie eet xe | The urban’ population is 63.3 per cent. - 
luction. S§ mineral riches are very ¢ ‘ ; : 
1923 census reported anthracite coal output at |. The Census Bureau estimates that on Jul 
95,440,000 tons; bituminous, 113,148,308 tons; 
.- worth together about $843,314,000. The coke 
ss output alone was $74,494,560. The natural wealth 
in iron ore, ofl (output in 1925, 7,824,00@ barrels) 
= poce leading the United States, and the quarries 
is large. 
eyern ‘The coal strike of 1925 reduced the output of 
anthracite to about 55,000,000 long tons (78,506,- 
127 in 1924) 


(1923), 112,571. ~ 
‘he Legislature in 1923 enacted a law to estab- 
lish a system of old-age pensions, the maximum 
Tate to be one dollar a day, the-applicant to be over 
sixty, a citizen and resident of the State for over 
vas apitopriated: ahd i ie extitheted the tull chor, 
} ‘ was appropriated, and i ma oper- 
The State has built its industries largely on these ; ; ? 
- * basic elements. It produced nearly half the steel 310000 D00 Genny iia Mater aac Peru = 
a of the country, shipping it to all parts of the world. Under Gifford’ Pinchot, formerly Chief Forester 
ee Procuchion is Di, ety beeen Te of the United States, serving as State Forester for 
gross tons, ,068,979. 
re centre of the greatest, qmetal roduction ever San years, a great reforesting movement pias 
attained in oe locality. tts suppies of iron oré| The Pennsylvania State Police, serving mostly 
ml come mostly from Minnesota, and its operations : ; 5; 
have made inore jaullonaires. than any other single laa inte” have become, an ‘establighment 
industrial centre in the country. It was there tha ‘i “ht ap 
the Jate Andrew Carnegie built up his, fortune, fee cre, aan alae sere Gales popiist arene 
evelo} new steel making processes. © per- 
feeted "tounsge from Pittsburgh is) the a ea est, by the wealthy from old farm estates. 
excepting at New York and Chicago. Wlectrica : : 
goods and equipment are made in Pittsburgh in large} 4 Spore ISLAND. 38 
quantity. The city had, in 1925, approximately | £7 ay squar ans C$ oe pene ese 1 28 wees 48th tn rank 
4,600 industrial: establishments with a capital of | 1°? toer 19. Oe: ae ens: Yarigns « 28th in rank 
$1,320,000,000, employing 315,900 persons. Tops ee lensus) . .679,260 .. raph Temes SC m. 
The census of manufactures, 1923, reported | /1 64/2, (Census 6st.) o. +. ++: «- -$1,924,326,000 
19,055 industrial establishments with 1,095,066 Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
employees (an increase of 26.8 per cent. over 1921), | Thirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 


¢ earning $1,450,826,374 wages (increase 44.1 per} ; ‘ } 
cent.), and a product valued at $7,438,609,142 | north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 


(increase of 47 per cent. over $5,059,009,410 in 1921). | the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
Steel works and rolling mills (186) Jed mm employees | Only 1,060 square miles.of it is land. With 544.2. 
167,662 (an increase of 53.9 per cent. over 108,960] per squate mile, it is the most densely populated - 
in 1921), with wages of $272,189,711, and an out-]| State. It exceeds afl others in per capita Maustrial 
put of $1,292,222,273 (an increase of 100.1 per} output; it is 97.5 per cent. urban, and exerts influ- 
cent. over $645,759,871 in 1921). Foundry and] ence out of all proportion to size and numbers. 
machine shop products were valued at $344,064,- The census of manufactures, 192: reported 
te iat Ma 2: ee Bee 1-608 Speupeemenes _— 134,667 employees (an 
ete., Naya F : nD ; 2S! nerease o , cent. over » earni 156,- 
furnaces, . $377,227,181  ($164,558,350. m 1921); #2 : : alas. S180. 
steam railroad repa:r shops, $24.5,098:336 ($193,- 
7¥1,154 in 1921); steam railroad cars, $115,589,9135 
So 163,002 in 1921); a odies and parts, 
4,013,627 62 : 


$517,118,172 in ‘- , a “ 
were goods, value 0! roduct, $126,701,- 
silk manufac- | 356 ($102,408,012 in 1921); wecraned: ‘goods, S148. 
Aa Seo rat in 1921); Syging and. fin- 
in 1921); cotton | silk, “$31,397,303; cotton small wares, $20,001.2 
n ae ote: PE Ae in 1921); woolen gocds, $19,125,050 


glass, $9 $12,829,960 in 1921); - knit-' goods, $13,738,008 

2 ($78,422,296 in} ($10,561,930 in 1921); and jewelry, : 
ng ublishing, Bay 780,253 in 1921) , ; 4 eure 
43,1 The first cotton spinning works of this ‘count 


were established in Pawtucket in the -eighteent! 
century. _ Providence, Woonsoeket, and Pawtucket 
are the’ chief centres ‘of industry. 

Although so small in all ways, yet the agriculture 
Output by the 2.5 per cent. of rural population, 
Census of 1920, was $5,340,378, and included about 
Sitter idan hay but 4080 Mas, 9th 3 

» Islan ut 4, arms, wit! i 
Erie on Lake Erie is the lake port. acres, having lost 25 per cent. in a decade. © de as 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 11,427. A large traffic, coastwise and foreign, passes through 
Pennsylvania produced, Census of 1920, more} Providence, as well as heavy passenger travel, rail 
‘than 500,000,000 of. crops. The region around! and water. Railroad mileage, 1923, was 211, ~ 


ee SS. eee 


"Providence, ‘the cai . 
oer 18 (by State Census) 


School at Providence as the best known. Public 
school enrolment is 95,000. 
The percentage of illiteracy is 6.5; native white, 


i born are 28.7 per cent. of the population, number- 
* ing 173,499—English, 25,782; Scotch, 22,253; Cana- 
dian, 36,400; Italian, 32,241. 


“SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Area, square miles.....-... 30,989...... 39th tn rank 


Population, 1920........ eee ORK. cee Oth in rank 
Population, 1925: (est.). ..1,779,084..,...87.4108g.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census @St.).........5. $2,404,848,000 


South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 

the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 

‘ north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
. Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 


topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 4,000 feet the maximum.. in the western | 


part, a plateau in the central strip, ard low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile seafront. 

The climate westward is comparatiyely cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 

. tropical and humid. i 
The coast is indented with several harbors, 
' Charleston having the most important one, and 
being a prominent coastwise and foreign shipping 
‘port, cotton a principal outgo to Europe. 
.. Agriculture easily leads in production, with 
$437,121,000 as the value of all crops, Census of 
1920; cotton with 2,631,718 bales ranking the State 
fifth. Of the 192,693 farms of 12,426,675 acres, 
Negroes cultivated more than half, and owned 
very many. The sea island cotton grown there is 
the finest grade produced in the country. 

All of the cereals, peanuts, tobacco, in which it 
ranks fifth, sugar cane,-and all the vegetables are 
produced in profusion. Fruits are abundant, of 
temperate zone and sub-tropical varieties. 


Livestock of higher breeds is an increasingly 


valuable adjunct. 

Naturally, about half the area was_ forested, 
yellow pine predominating, with much hardwood, 
but the lumbering has been so extensive that the 
forested area is reduced to about 1,000,000 acres, 
and the cut is diminishing rapidly. About 14,00v,- 


152 mills having 62,479 pangloyees and a product 
of $243,488,839 ($146,495,122 in 1921). Lumber- 
ing gave employment to 17,307 with a product of 
$20,256,670 ($16,565,366 in 1921). 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 3,765. 

About 400,000 are-enrolled in the public schools, 
200,000 being colored, who form 55,2 per cent. of 
the population, the State percentage of illiteracy 
being 18.1 against 25.7 in 1910. ‘hat of native 
whites is 6.5, of ater Wat white, 6.2, and of 
Negro, 29.3. Expenditure for public schools in 
1924 was $12,825,000, : 

The University of South Carolina at Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next, Clemson in 1898 
opened the first textile school in the United States, 
which has achieved: much in training technical mill 
workers and foremen. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Area, SQUATE MILES. 6.4 sees Ti OL Ox «, o97%ke 14th in rank 
Population, 1920..... Se cet 6S6,047 0s si 37th in rank 
Pop, 1926 (State Census) ...681,560....,.+ 8.910 59. ™. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census @8t.) . ..secese-s $2,925,968,000 


South Dakota, West North Central, lower portion 
of the former Territory of Dakota, is bounded on 
the north by North Dakota, on the east by Minne- 
sota and Lowa, on the south by Nebraska, and on 


ly 1, 1926, had 


__ The State enjoys extensive educational factlities, 
with Brown University and the State Normal 


‘| into the Red River of the North. The major 
7-10ths of 1 pee cent.; foreign-born, 16.5. Foreign- 


soll was ¢ 
ion sye 
it now . 


southwest, the remainder of the State being a vast — 
rolling prairie, falling off to lower levels in the nort. 
east, which drains into the Mississippi River an 


Dart of 
the State is drained by the Missouri River, at 
cleaves the State through the centre north and sout: 


t There are several minor drainage basins, feeding t! 


larger rivers, with a succession of fertile valley: 
highly productive, and a fair area of forests, ye! 
pine, spruce and others, 1,100,000 acres b 
under forest cover. i tae a 

About 120,000 acres are irrigated, with about — 
200,000 acres normally in the irrigable sections. 

It is claimed that. more than 90 per cent. of th 
total area is arable. Of the 50,000,000 total acre- 
age, 34,636,491 is in farmlands, with about 18,199, 
250 improved, farms numbering, Census of 1920, — 
74,637, crops being valued at $321,202,000. | 

Corn leads with 91,200,000 bushels; whea’ 
175,000; oats, 53,650,000; barley, 19,250,0 
all the other cereals. Only the hardier frv ar 


grown. ere 
The Census of 1920 shows livestock shipped 
valued at $154,631,000; dairy, fruit, poultry and — 
other things, $50,000,000; the total revenues from 
all sources of wealth produced being $400,000,000 
or about $600 per capita. beet: 
~The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 489 
establishments with 5,146 employees and a product 
valued at_ $47,320,901, an increase of 14 per cen’ 
over $41,557,756 in 1921. Of this creameries pro- 
dyed butter valued at $10,639,543 ($7,238,682 in 


2 


Mineral wealth is practically all in the Black — 
Hills, where gold mined ranks the State third in 
1925, $5,962,800 (in 1924, $6,135,000). Silver, 
lead, and baser minerals also abound. There is 
coal and lignite in the northwestern parts not yet 
accessible to transport, s ‘ ’ 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 4,276. 2 
Of the population, 84 per cent. is rural: 100,628 | 


if 


is foreign-born, of which 16,000 were Norwegian, 
and 15,000 German. 


Illiteracy is 1.7 per_cent.; native white, 4-10ths of - 
1 per cent. About 100,000 attend the schools. 

A feature is the large area in Indian reservations— 
the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, and the 
Lower Brule. The Indians numbered in 1920, 
23,010; they engage in agriculture and livestock 
husbandry, occupy 6,685,734 acres, valued at 
$63,265,900 and have an income of $4,331,940. 


TENNESSEE. ? 
| Area, square miles. ........ 42,022. 0... 34th in rank 
| Population, 1920........ 2,337 888 6.0... 19th in rank 

Population, 1926 (est.) ...2,424,616..... 57.7 10 84. m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census st.) . . 6s. 24s. $4,228,261,000 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, Iss 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and North Carolina, 
and on the west by Arkansas and Missouri. t 

The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
It. has the Tennessee River, which sweeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
ee through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 

io. hie 
The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine, — 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and. chestnut. ( a 

The 1920 census showed $318,285,000. as the 

value of all crops, which include all things grown.-in 
the temperate zone, shading off to the almost sub- 
tropical in the south. Eight other States exceed 
its,.264,562 bales of cotton. produced; its tobacco 
crop was 112,267,000.,pounds, and all cereals and 
vegetables were grown. There are 252,774 farms, 
with a total of 19,510,856- acres. 

Coal production in 1925 was 5,980,000 tons; iron 
ore, 133,000 tons; pig iron, 110,232; copper, 207,475 
pounds; and in 1924 phosphates, 431,038 tons, and 
coke, 207,475 tons. ‘ 

The’ census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
2,307 establishments with 106,504 ‘employees (an 
increase of 41.2 per cent. over 1921), earning $92,- 
481,539 wages (increase 40.7 per cent.), and a 
product valued. at $555,252,759 (increase 48.4 per 
cent. over $374,038,316 in 1921). The leading 
industries were knit goods, product valued at 


{) 21). 
, Vass, Nas 40 25 
most wholly American 


pop 
gn-born whites being 7-10ths of 1 p Ke 
Negroes are 19.3, and the percentage o 


is 10:3 for the State; native white, 7.3; | 
eee for public schools in | 


he ‘George eae College for Teachers at 
ashville, Cumberland University at Lebanon, the 
Tniversity of the South at Sewanee, Union Uni- 
ersity at Jackson, and the Southwestern Presby- 
rian University at Memphis. 
- The Tennessee Mountuins, like those of Kentucky, 
are beautiful, delightful summer resorts. Lookout 
Mountain, scene of a celebrated battle in the Civil 
ar, is the object of ehief interest at Chattanooga. 


» square miles......-.265,896..... . 1st tn rank 
Population, 1920. .» -4,663,228.......6th In rank 
ulation, 1925 (est.) ...6,097,674..... 19.2 to sq. m. 
ealih, 1923 (Census est. icsesaipateletaberars $9,850,888,000 


BE Texas, of the West South Central group, up to 
1836 part of Mexico, then an independent republic, 
hear de one of the United States on Dec. 29, 
845, is bounded on the north by New Mexico and 
2) Oklahoma, on the east by Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gult 
and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico and New 
exico. It is the largest State, embracing over 
per cent. of the area of the whole country, and 
is about 800 miles long by about the same wide. 
In the western part it is mountainous, the ‘‘Staked 
Plains” lying in the northwest, a great prairie in 
the centrai portion, and a lower lying region nearer 
to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly without 
orestation, but in the east, formerly there was a 
arge wooded area, nearly 8,000,000 acres, materi- 
ally reduced by extensive lumbering, the normal 
annual cut being more than 1,250,000, 000 feet, 
mostly yellow pine. 

In all lines Texas produces heavily. It is easily 
i. the first. cotton State; in 1924, 17,175,000 acres 

yielded 4,949,000 bales. The 1920 census returned 

rice grown on 164,481 acres, yieldi 5,306,369 

bushels; 122,170 tons of sorghum came from 35,589 

- acres; 49,09 93 

acres of ‘small fruits, sugar cane, tobacco, Thost of 

the cereals, potatoes, the forage foods, and a large 

variety of Other soil products. 

That census reports Texas the only State in which 
_ the total of all crops exceeded a billion dollars— 
- $1,071,542,103,—the total return from crops, fruits, 

livestock, lumber and oil and other minerals being 
- tmaore than $1,500,000,000. 

.. The farmland area was 114,020,621 acres, in 436,- 

038 separate farms, of which 31,227,503 were im- 
proved acres, the value of all farm property being 
more than $4,400,000,000._ There are about 2, 0005 - 
000 acres irrigable, and 600,000 acres irrigated. 

fy The corn crop was 156, 920, 000 bushels, and there 

was large production of wheat, oats, etc. Potatoes, 
white and sweet, yielded 11, 500, 000. bushels. 

The fruit production ranges from the varieties 

_which are grown in the temperate zone to the semi- 
‘tropical kinds, and the pecan nut is a large crop. 

The 12,000, ‘000 domestic animals bring immense 
gums annually, the wool clip alone being from 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, with very heavy re- 
turns from cattle, horses, pigs and sheep, which 
range on the vast mid-western prairies, some of the 

‘ranches being of several hundred thousand acres. 
It leads the country in the cattle breeding industry. 

The Lye ry ens ie in 1925 was 142,618,000 

barrels (in 1924, 132,071,000 barrels, aad at 

. $193,580,000); the product of natural gas and 
natural gas gasoline is valued at about $22,000,000; 
and refining has become an important interest, 

Oil is found all the way from the northwest to the 
southeast on the Gulf, the field there being some- 
what concurrent with that of Mexico, In the 
north and northwest, the formation runs with that of 
Oklahoma and Kansas, the content being rich. 

The Texas gas wells in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
district are the chief source of the supply o helium 
gas now used in the giant airship Los Angeles, 

Texas produces over 99 per cent. of all the sul- 
phur in the United States—1,409,240 long tons 

valued at over $23,000,000 in 1925. 

In 1924, 1,147,011 tons of coai were mined, and 
asphalt and pottery clay were important products, 


as also all the base minerals, silver, lead, quick: 


‘a population of 4,663,228 reported 


acres of vegetables were raised, 6, 139 | 


the discovery of potash; 
oe thereof being now | 
e census of manufactures 1523, regotted 
3,604" establishments with 702,358 employees (an 
increase of 15.4 abe cent. over 1921), earning $111,- 
461,949 wages (ins e 7.2 per cent.), and’ product 
valued at $979, 667, S12 Uinerease of 16.3 per—cent. 
over $842,438,135 in 1921). Petroleum refining 
leads in yalue of product, $344,586,806 ($337,972,- 
917 in 1921). Lumbe oaks Ho ee valued at 
$51,878,745 ($34,533,422 in Rane tone 
and meat packing, $58,776,046 (sa7, Bi, oy in 1921); 
cottonse: products, $60,365,035 ($48,746,371 in 
1921); and flour and grain oad $40,044,173. 
Texas took first place in merch handise’ exports 
away from New York in 1924, her tota} amounting 

to $737, 218,927, by a margin of $5,614,625. She 
lost it however in 1925, for although her shipments 
reached $758,665,052, New York’s increased to 
$810,416,054. 

ees ‘Galveston, the chief seaport, the value 

f the exports in 1925 was $639,418,349 {in 1924, 
3579 010,000). Houston, where seventeen rail- 
roads converge, has, since 1919, become an im- 
portant shipping port, though titty miles from the 
sea, through the widening and deepening to thirty- | 
foot channel of the Buffalo Bayou and San Jacinto 
River, completed in August, 1925, at a total cost 
of $20,000,000, including the Municipal Terminals 
with fourteen wharves. Exports for the calendar 
year 1924 were 1,471,989 tons (largely eee 
valued at $195,495,744, and value in 1925, $278 
oa 154), and coastwise traffic in 1924 totaled 

199,935 tons valued at $91,106,479. Port Arthur, 
Sapive and Beaumont ship huge quantities of 
petroleum products and the district has developed 
into a great industrial centre. 

Texas now leads in railroad mileage, having 

16,151 miles in 1923. 
The Census Bureau estimates as of July 1, 1925, 
the population of the chief cities: San Antonio, 
198,069; Dallas, 193,450; Houston, 164,954; and 
Fort Worth, 152,394. 
Public school enrolment is about 1,125,000 “for 
in the 1920 
census. The University of Texas at Austin is well 
known, and has authority in many lines of research, 
especially in geology. There are a dozen other well 
established higher institutions. Expenditure for 
publie schools in 1924 was $55,688,000. 

The percentage of illiteracy was reported at 8. 3; 
native white, 3; Negro, 17.8; foreign-born white, 
33.8. The 249, 652 Mexicans are the largést: body ot 
foreigners, communication across the international 
ee Mine being in peace time constant and ex- 
ensive. 

Texas is ‘a strange mixture of the old West and the 
progressive new South, the cowboy remaining in the 
western, parts and the eastern cities taking cn 
modernities, with steady tendency toward the up- 
building of industry. 

In San Antonio, close to the border, the Alamo, 
a fortress defended to the death by the Texas pa- 
triots, is the chief point of interest to tourists, and 
in various places the visitor is shown battlefields on 
‘which the Lone Star State won freedom from Mexico. 


pola 
Area, square miles...... 4 vista ce 10th in rank 
Population, 1920..... oie 449,396. oc is 40th in rane 
Population, 1926 (est. We Panes ie e178. ‘ .6.8 to sg 
Wealth, 1923. (Census St.) ...6e.00. 80s “181,636, vere 006 


Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bouaded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Colorado, on the south by Arizona, 
and on the west by Nevada. it has several moun- 
tain ranges, which attain up to 12,000 feet eleva- 
tien (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 13,498 feet), 
the greater part of the State being a plateau 6,000 
feet above sea level. The rivers are useful only for 
irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres being under 
water. The Great Salt Lake, salt. being 20 per cent. 
of the fluid content, is in the northwest part, alti- 
tude 4,218 feet, and has no known outlet. The 
climate is dry, stimulating and wholesome, warm 
in’ summer, rather cold in winter, and the sky so 
clear that no cloud specks it on 300 days 2 year. 

The value of ali crops in the Census of 1920 was 
$57,890,000, of which hay and forage led, with 
$24, 583,000, mostly alfalfa. All the temperate 


zone cereals are produced. ‘There are 25,662 farms, 
with 5,050,410 acres. 


The fruit production ranges from temperate to 


in copper, 
Ha 1820 "was 545,108 ; 


e total 
as $45,169,328. The silver output in 
Utah leading all States 
The ead output in 1925 was $3,704,100 (1924, 
$3,149,900). Coal was mined, -5,800,000 tons, 
More than 13,000 square miles of land contain 
oven coal, the supply being estimated at 196,- 

58,000, ns. ( Ve 

Production of uranium and vanadium, especially 
valuable, is the second in the Union. 

Semi-precious stones are taken in large quantities, 
and a high grade of marble and onyx for. building 
is quarried. : } 

‘The smelting of copper and lead is the. chiet 
industry. The census of manufactures, 1923, re- 
ported 586 industrial establishments ‘with 15,901 
employees (an increase of 19.5 per cent. over 1921), 
earning $19,783,915 wages (increase 7.6 per cent.), 
and a product valued at $191,586,226 (increase 
72.5 per cent. over $111,055,200 in 1921). The 
beet sugar output fell. off in 1923, being $16,087,- 
377, as compared with $22,036,701 in 1921; canning 
poner. increased to $6,600,014 from $1,881,270 

D 5 P 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was. 2,145 

Illiteracy. is low, at 1.9.per cent.; native whites 
three-tenths of 1 per. cent., foreign-born 6.3, there 
being. 56,455 of foreign birth, English most numer- 
ous. About 100,000 attend the schools, and higher 
educational institutions are becoming numerous and 
well established. 

The distinguishing feature is the Mormon Church, 
the Latter Day Saints, as they call themselves, 
numbering three-fourths of all church membership. 
The Mormons came originally to Utah from the 
Midwest, being driven out by persecution, and 


journeyed to the territory when it was almost com- 
pletely a wilderness, subduing it and building a 
social formation based on the domination of the 
Mormon Apostles and Bishops, with close inter- 
relationship between church and government, the 
bere system being adopted. 

t 


Lake City, the capital, has several celebrated 
structures built by the church, among them the 
great Tabernacle and the Temple, 

_ The ‘Great American Desert’’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 


f . VERMONT. 


42d in rank 
45th in rank 


Populaii 
Wealth, 

Vermont, a New England State, is bounded on 
the north by Canada, on the east by, New Hamp- 
shire, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by New York. Lake Champlain, more than 
100 miles long. marks the western boundary line: 
The Green and Latonic Mountains run north and 
south through the State. The climate, like its 
topography, is rugged and characteristic of the north. 
Population is 36.8 to the square mile, 

The 1920 census gives $47,999,600 as the value 
of all crops, and $168,159,000 as the value of all 
manufactures. Vermont has the largest value of 
dairy products. per capita in the Union, the value 
being returned as $27,152,954, and it leads all States 
in the production of maple sugar. Agricultural pro- 
duction takes a wide, range, including even tobacco, 
and covers all the cereals suitable to the zone, with. 
considerable fruits, apples predominating There 
are 29,075 farms, with 4,235,811 acres. F 

Known as ‘‘The Green Mountain; State,” its 
chief mineral wealth is in its quarries, leading all 
States in output. of granite and marble. : 

‘Tbe census of manufactures, 1923, reported. 
1,021, establishments with 30,784 employees and 
a product. valued at $149,951,623 (an increase of 
31.6 per cent. over $113,904,333 in. 1921)...The 
leading | industries..were marble, slate. and stone 
work, 200° establishments . with 5,047. employees 
and a product of $18,082,408,..and woolen . goods, 
$22,428,138 ($10,863,177 in 1921). 

- Railroad mileage, 1928, was 1,060... 
Vermont is 4 popular resort in the summertime 
for persons’ from all Eastern cities, the mountain 
scenery being beautiful, and a system of roads 
being now in process of building up to modern 
standards; The shores of Lake Champlain: for 
100 miles afford excellent boating, and the area 
of the State teems with historic interest, having 
been the theatre of many battles:in the former wars. 
’ The illiteracy percentage is 3; mative whites 1.5, 
and foreign-born 11.3 Of the total population of 


i 


| by. Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the so 


iy 
Toit 


Area, 


Hadztelas $4.89 

tic 

north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 

th 

by North Carolina, and on the west by West. , 
ginia and Kentucky. Part of its original terri ry 

was taken in 1863, during the Civil War, to 

West Virginia, On its eastern side, the great w: 


way, Chesapeake Bay, cleaves the State, cutting off — 


& small portion betweén which and the main po 

is the entrance past the Capes to the bay, am 
there are many rivers which flow_into the ba; 
with navigation up the James, the York, the R 
pahannock and the Potomac. ; sees 

The topography is varied, beginning with 
low lying lands along the coast, known as Tidewits 
Virginia, rising to an extensive tableland in the 
central part, and finding mountain elevations up 
to 5,700 feet: in .the west. In the northwester: 
corner is the rich Shenandoah Valley. The Potomac 
River bounds the State on the north, making off 
trom the bay. The mountains are the Alleghanies, 
the Shenandoahs and the Blue Ridge. 
is as varied as the topography, characteristic in 
each portion, cool in the higher elevations and 
rather warm in the lower. \ Me ine 

Fundamentally, NR eer is agricultural, its manu- — 
facturing being based on utilization of the soil 
products and some of the minerals, with which the 
State is well endowed. ; 40 VASE 

The 1920 census gives $292,824,260 as the value 
of all crops, Virginia betas the third State We tobaeee 
production, with 102,391,226 pounds (136,500,000 
in 1924), the culture of the plant having been fir, 
done by whites at Jamestown 300 years ago. | 
temperate zone grains, vegetables and fruits are 
grown in profusion, The corn crop was reported 
as 44,800,000 -bushels,. with peanuts, 5,282,000 
bushels, the third largest in the Union. There are’ 
186,242 farms of 18,561,112 acres. . 

Live stock husbandry has been in late years 
emphasized especially, effort being exerted to bring 
in pure blood strains. Much of the progress in this 
line is due to the incoming of many Northerners, who 
have taken over rural estates to obtain the social 
advantage of the delightful country life of the 


Old Dominion. State, which was of the flower of the _ 


old time era of the cavaliers, ‘ 

Richmond, the capital, has become an important 
manufacturing city and its population on July 1, 
1925, is estimated by the Census Bureau as 186,403. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
2,740 establishments with 111,578 employees (an 
increase of 26 per cent. over 19 
686,099, (increase 23,1 per cent.), and a product 
valued at $548,158,896 Kinet eae? 20.7. per cent. 
over $454,261,467 in 1921). The cigar and cigar- 
_ette industry led with a product of $61,834,078. 
Others were Cotton, $35,876,478 ($27,372,367 in 
1921). Chemicals, $26,426,524; lumber, $25,427,- 
392; and shipbuilding (at Newport News)... f 

Cotton goods especially are becoming great in 
volume, the mills having about 690,000. spindles; 
Virginia using much more raw cotton than it pro- 
duces. The lumber cut averages about 800,000,000 
feet, and is unusually varied, including yellow pine, 
oak, gum, hemlock, cypress, chestnut, yellow poplar, 
cedar, tupelo, basswood, hickory and walnut. - ... 

The tobacco, and cigarette factories send their 
finished product across the earth, besides which 
large quantities, of tobacco are sent to England and 
other European countries for manufacture there 
into cigarettes, clgars and smoking tobacco. 

Mineral output includes coal, 12,455,000 tons in | 
1925; iron ore, 177,000 tons; pig iron, 125,325 tons; 
also copper, lead,.zinc and large supplies of build- 
ing materials. ; 1 

Railroad, mileage, in 1923,,was 4,695. __ ey 

In Hampton Roads the United States maintains 
a, great navy yard, as the. principal rendezvous. of 
the. navy, utilizing the James River as its chief 
anchorage. r 

In Newport News, on the James River, an ex- 
tensive. shipbuilding plant constructs vessels of 
many types, including warships of heaviest tonnage. 

Norfolk has, large shipping interests, and is one 
of the principal centres for the manufacture and 
distribution of land fertilizers. _ 

Fortress Monroe, on the peninsula between the - 


21), earning $104,- — 
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5. The Negro constit -9 pe aM 
ulation, having fallen from 32.6 per cei 

0. 3 U. s Bureau of Education reported 


(910. The d | 
on Dee. 25, 1925, that the number of adult illiterates 


had been reduced one-half within five years, © 
a In higher educational institutions Virginia ranks 


_ establishments as the University of Virginia, founded 
- Thomas Jefferson, at Charlottesville, from 
which many men famous in history have been 
graduated; Washington: and Lee University at 
Lexington; William and Mary College, the second 
oldest: in the country, at Williamsburg; Virginia 
olytechnic at . Blacksburg; Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington; Hampden-Sidney College 
at Hampden-Sidney, and Hampton Normal School 
at Hampton, the first well developed school for 
egroes established in the South. More than 
500,000 attend the public schools. Expenditure for 
public schools in 1924 was $20,307,000. 
The “Old Dominion,” first in population of the 
States until 1820, prides itself on its Revolutionary 
heroes, its five Federal Presidents, and its social 
prestige. It was the theatre of the decisive cam- 
paign in which the Civil War ended with the sur- 
ender at Appomattox of Gen. Robert E. Lee, head 


the Confederate armies. 


WASHINCTON. 
Area, square miles......... 69127 sic. we 19th in rank 


nigh 
‘ 
ry 
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4 Population, 1920........1,856,621...... 830th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.) . .1,478,214...... 22.9 to sq.m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census Sti) ...2. 00505 $5,122,406,000 


- Washington, of the Pacific (Northwest) group, Is 
- bounded on the north by British Columbia, on the 
Te east by Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia 
__ River as southern boundary line for 300 miles from 
a the west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
_ for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its eastern 
Ma reaches. In the northwestern third of the State the 
_ great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores and in- 
_ mumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Tacoma, 
_ Everett, Olympia and other important cities are 
situated, is a great commercial centre. It is the 
nearest American gateway to the ports of Asia; 
_ handles the bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
ane pas a heavy trade coastwise via the Panama 
- Canal. 
' Theseaborne trade of Seattle in 1923 was: Foreign, 
- imports, $265,422,619; exports, $58,934,584; domestic, 
_ imports, $204,852,499; exports, $117,803,564, It is 
the principal landing port of the Northern Pacific 
fisheries, 45,240,000 pounds (83 per cent. being 
salmon and halibut) were landed in 1923. It is the 
terminus of the cable to Seward, Alaska. - 
_ _ Seattle claims to be the healthiest city in the 
_ United States. Its population on Jan. 1, 1924, was 
estimated at 349,526. 
The Cascade Mountains cut the western third 
from the State’s area, with the usual lower mountain 
Tange nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
snow-capped, rise in the west. Mt. Rainier or Mt. 
Tacoma (according to which city you may be in 


at the moment) is a beautiful attraction with its. 


14,408 feet of height, now a national park, and 
the Olympic range in the northwest is surpassingly 
beautiful. 

Sepa timber is about 330,000,000,000 feet; 
Douglas fir, yellow pine, white pine, spruce, larch, 
cedar and other trees abound. Normally, the 
State cuts more than 4,000,000,000 feet, leading all 
the States, and SRIDDIDS, the product all over the 
world, much coming to the North Atlantic States, 
_ via the Panama Canal, and going by rail to the 
Central West, while Washington shingles are used 
throughout the whole northern half of the country. 

The trees are magnificent, like those of Oregon, 
and with that State Washington leads all others in 
amount of timber remaining. 

_Agriculture is developing rapidly. All crops 
reported in the 1920 census were valued at $227,- 
212,000, and included all the cereals, vegetables, 
forage crops, and the fruit production is famous, 
the irrigated sections all the way from the south to 
the very border of Canada being prolific and yielding 

roducts demanded in all Eastern fruit markets. 

very variety known to the temperate zone is 
produced; the fruit and nut crop, 1920 census, was 
worth $51,662,000, apples alone being worth $38,- 
823,000. There are 66,288 farms of 13,244,720 acres. 

. The geology is the same as that of Oregon——arid 
and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed with 
fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the rain- 
fall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a resultant 
profusion of vegetation, 
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‘among the foremost States, having such well-known | 


Lumber and timber 
had an output 


cent. over 

products were valued at $18,085,815; paper and 
wood pulp, $13,454,535; slaughtering and meat 
acking (wholesale), $26,453,683; flour, etc., $39,- 
25,606; butter, $15,996,284; canning fruits, ete., 
$9,635,844; and canning fish, etc., $8,313,990. 

All the basic minerals are present, coal output in 
1923 being 2,950,000 tons. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 5,479. 

In illiteracy, the State has a percentage of 1.7; 
native white, 3-10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 
4.7. Foreign-born number 250,055, being 18.4 per 
cent. of the population, of which Japanese and 
Chinese are numerous. 3 MAG 

About 300,000 attend the public schools. and 
the University of Washington at Seattle, and the 
State College at Pullman, for science and agricul- 
ture, with several well established colleges, provide 
ample higher educationai facilities. 

The shores of Puget Sound are very popular as 
summer resorts, with many hotels and cottage 
colonies, while steamer tourist travel to the Orient 
and to and from Alaska is extensive. 


WEST VIRCINIA. 


Area, square miles.......... 24,170......40th tn rank 
Poputation, 1920... ..... 1:468;7010 022" 7th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.). . .1,601,730...... 66.20 sa.™m. 
Wealth, 1923 (Census est.)............ §4,677,919,000 


West Virginia, of the South Atlantic group, was 
set off during the Civil War from Virginia. It is 
bounded on the north by Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
on the east by Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, on the south by Virginia and Kentucky, and 
on _ the west by Kentucky and Ohio. : 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
Tange having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The mountains are in the east. The climate 
is moderate, and between the north and south 
extremes. ! 

Mining is the leading activity, the State ranking 
second in the production of coal, with 124,036,000 
tons. output in 1925. Petroleum output in 1925 
was 5,776,000 barrels, / 

Some of the finest steaming coal in the world is 
produced, especially the Pocahontas. It ranks 
first in su of natural gas, gaining about $80,- 
000,000 in 1922 therefrom. All of the base minerals 
are present in abundant supply, and the total 
mineral output runs above $200,000,000. It is in 
West Virginia that for years industrial disturbances 
have upset production and affected political and 
social conditions, being now the subject of Federal 
tage. that final settlement may be effected ami- 
eably. 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak, spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Its agriculture is not so important, total value’ 
of all vrops reported in the 1920 census being $96,- 
537,000, the leading crops being corn, hay, tobacco, 
potatoes, and fruits of all kinds suitable to the 
zone. Farms number 87,289, with 9,569,790 acres. 

The State ranks sixth in the steel works and 
roliing mil! industry and among the first in the 
production of glass and giassware. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
1,487 establishments with 85,661 employees (an 
increase of 41.5 per cent. over 1921), earning $109,- 
926,819 wages (increase 39.9 per cent.), and a 
product of $489,508,462 (increase 57.7 per cent. 
over $310,422,830 in 1921). The product of the 
seventeen steel works and rolling mills' was valued 
at $99,151,369 ($39,016,067 in 1921); glass, $50,- 
211,232 ($35,508,740 in 1921); and of lumber, $38,- 
726,959 ($20,705,084 in 1921). : 

Its transport by water is abundantly served with 
the Ohio River on the west. Railroad mileage, 1923, 
was 4,047. 

Its illiteracy percentage is 6.4; native white, 4.6; 
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Negro, 16.3; and foreign-born, 24. Negroes are 5.9 
per cent. of the population, and foreign-born 4.2, 
Public school enrolment was reported at 360,000, 
and there are many colleges, church denominational 
schools being numerous; industrial schools also. 


Expenditure for public schools in 19 - 
454,000. Bi ion me 


In recent years many Northerners have gone to 
the State to take country homes in the mountains; 
White Sulphur Springs in the eastern part is one of 
the most celebrated pleasure resorts, popular socially, 
and with a famous golf course. 


WISCONSIN. 
Area, square miles.......... 56,066......25th tm rank 
Population, 1920........ 2,632,067......13th in rank 
Population, 1926 (est.). ..2,801,908...... .6010 Sq. ™. 


Wealth, 1923 (Census. est.)............ §7,866,081,000 


Wisconsin, of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, on 
the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and on 
the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western bound- 
ary line. It has the characteristic climate of the 
northern tier of States, cold in winter and pleasant 
in summer, dry and stimulating. 

Railroad mileage, 1923, was 7,472. 

Everything grown in the north temperate zone 
is produced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
cigar wrappers, hops, peas, a Salou and maple 
syrup. ore peas are canned than in any other 
State, and more hemp raised. Th grape production 
is very large, and the output also of cranberries, 
apples, cherries. and plums. Wisconsin was, in 
1919, the leading State in the combined value of 
the butter, cheese and condensed milk industries, 
the total being nearly $222,000,000. There are 
189,295 farms, with a total of 22,148,223 acres. 

The value of all ay) in 1920 was returned by 
the census as $445,347,868. 

Manufactures include the most lumber cut in 
the Great Lakes region. The State has the most 
creameries of any State, refines much beet sugar, 
makes much woodwork and implement. products, 
considerable pig iron output, ranks fifth in zine 
production, fourth in iron ore output, the valuable 
hematite kind chiefly, and the fisheries on the 
lakes are highly productive, the whitefish being 
highly valued. 

The census of manufactures, 1923, reported 
7,834 establishments with 247,757 employees (an 
increase of 29.2 per cent. over 1921), earning $297,- 
428,889 wages (increase 38.9 per cent.), and a 
product valued at $1,721,501,052 (increase 41.7 
per cent. over $1,214,860,521 in 1921). For value 
of product, $217,142,916 ($152,179,471 im 1921), 
the butter, cheese and condensed: milk industry 
with 62,132 establishments and. 6,526 employees 
is the most important. In 329 foundries and ma- 
chine shops there were 22,375 employees with a 
product of $115,090,658 ($81,611,627 in vay 
Dither large industries were: Lumbering, $53,485,- 
523; lumber products, $31,635,629; paper and wood 

lp, $90.02 "538: automobiles, $119,190,907 ($58,- 
Lae in 1921); automobile ports and _ bodies, 
$44,306,845 ($15,258,155 in 1921); knit goods, 
$65,015,720; boots and shoes, $57,000,651; leather, 
$46,823,815; furniture, $49,493,593; and electrical 
machinery, etc., $33,923,159 ¢$19,715.532 in 1921). 

The story of Wisconsin forests, as, of all of the 
Lake States, is a jt Naturally, almost the entire 
State was cover with pine, hemlock, and the 
invaluable hardwoods.. Lumbering proceeded with- 
out regard to conservation, until more than 8,000,- 
060,000 feet were cut annually; production on ac- 
count of the exhaustion of the supply then falling 
off, until the 1920,census reported the cut as 1,275,- 
000,000 feet, with an estimated stand remaining of 
about 2,500,000,000 feet. There are therefore 
enormous areas of now useless cut-over forest lands, 
with comparatively. scattered. timber tracts left. 

Supérior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Grezs Northern 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal 
dockage, with considerable manufacturing of iron 
products. 

Of the 2,632,067 population shown by the 1920 
census, the number of foreign-born was 460,128, or 
17.5 per cent., Germans numbering 151,250. Mil- 
waukee, on July 1, 1926, by Census Bureau estimate, 
had 917,600 population. 

"The percentage of illiteracy was 2.4, against 3.2 
in 1910. The native white illiteracy in 1920 was 
7-l10ths of 1 per cent.; foreign-born, 8.4; Negro, 4.1. 

The University of Wisconsin at Madison is es- 
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pecially far advanced-in sociologice research, domesti¢ 
‘science and the practical arts. The 1920 matricula- 
tion was 10,155, including the summer school; and 
a_ correspondence course is conducted by which 
15,554 persons are instructed. There are besides 
many colleges and smaller schools, 


_ WYOMING. 
Area, square miles........-% SOLA IE 8th in rank 
Population, 1920.......... 194,402...... 48th in rank 
Pop. 1926 (State Census) ...206,381 ...... 2.1 108g... 
Wealth, 1923 (Census eSt.)...5.0.1...5. §976,289,000  -» 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded on “~~ 
the north by Montana, on the east by South Dakota 
and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado and Utah, 
and on the west by Utah, Idaho and Montana. 
It is a lofty region, its mean elevation about 6,000 | 
feet—a, broad plateau traversed by the Rocky 
Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. Gannett, ~~ 
13,785 feet. Topography is,varied. : 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the on fh 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone ~~ 
and Snake Rivers to the northwest, by the Big Horn 
to the north, and by the North Platte, Sweetwater’ ‘ 
and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none of them ™ 
navigable, The river waters are however valuable for 
irrigation, more than 1,200,000 acres being actually 
under irrigation, and an area of nearly 2,700,000 


acres being included in irrigation projects which \ 
are under construction. mad 
: 
. 


The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters: and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at about 12 inches mean annually. 

‘With less than 200,000: aanigen reported in the 
1920 census more than $50,000,000 was assigned 
as the value of all crops, hay the leader, mostly 
alfalfa, and corn, potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and 
barley also produced. — 

Stock raising is the most important industry, “~~” 
sheep husbandry being the second in rank in the 
United States, the wool clip reported at 33,000,000 — 
pounds in 1920. Farms by, that census numbered 
15,748, with 11,809,351 acres. f 

Mineral resources are extensive, coal production, 
1923, 8,200,000 tons; copper of considerable quanti- 
ty, and petroleum, 1925, 29,217,000 barrels. Petrol- 
eum stores are known to be very great. Gold, ”~ 
silver, iron ore, platinum ore and al! the base min- q 
erals abound, with vast development assured for \ 
the future. 

Manufactures are 


ractically all for home con- 
sumption, except petroleum refining, sixteen re- ~ 
fineries in 1923 with 2,821 employees having a 
product of $85,613,752 ($57,449,424 in 1921). 
Railroad mileage, 1923, was 1,959. +. 
The 1920 ‘census reported: the percentage of 
illiteracy as 2.1; native white, 3-10ths of.1 per cent:; » 
foreign-born, 9. There were 25,255 foreign-born, 
mostly from Europe. Pe 
Casper. the centre of the oil industry, is the 
largest city in the State, with a population, July = 
1, 1925, of 23,288. 
The 1920 school enrolment was 47,553. “The 
University of Wyoming at Laramie had 913 students.  ~ 
The Yellowstone National Park in the northwest  »~ 
corner is one of the world’s most famous resorts for 
the tourist; its giant geysers, waterfalls and high 
coloration of the rugged gnarled rocks attract heavy 
oe from all parts of the country and from foreign > 
ands. ~~ 
The ranch life retains much of the old time flavor ~~ 
of the West, and many Easterners go there to enjoy 
it. The annual cowboy roundup at Cheyenne at- 
tracts many. 


ALASKA, TERRITORY OF 
ARBA, 590,884 square miles (including the Aleutian 
Islands). a) 
POPULATION, Census of 1920, 55,036 (27,883 ~ 
whites, ,153 Indians and Eskimos). Males, i 
34,539; females, 20,497. 1924 (est.), 60,000. Lay 
CAPITAL, Juneau, population, 1920, 3,058. 
Governor, George A. Parks, 1925-28, appointed, 
June, 1925. ste =. 
Consuls maintained at Juneau by Norway; at Nomé,_ —\ 
by Russia (Consul General) and Sweden; at ®—~ 
Skagway by Great Britain. 4 
Alaska occupies the northwestern part of the 
North American Continent. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Arctic and Bering Sea, on the south by the North 
Pacific Ocean and on the east by Canada. From 
the southwestern corner the Aleutian Islands stretch 
out westward 1,200: miles to longitude 172° B, .~ 
Cape Wrangell, facing Siberia. Bering Strait, 54 pe 
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“4 iiecnaner wi xu 
ti ests being fixed by tratio’ 
international survey completed, 1913. 


“natives. j eo, 
x Jaska is mountainous with high plateaus; the 
oast range extends through’ the southern part 
the chief peaks being Mt. St. Elias (alt. 1 024 
+.), Mt. Wrangell (14,005 ft.) and further inland 
't. McKinley (20,300 ft.), the highest peak on 

North American Continent. There are more 


n twenty active volcanoes, notably Mt. Katmai, 


now with the “valley of 10,000 smokes” a national 


ered, maimly coniferous, but the islands are tree- 
ess. The most notable glaciers are the Muir, 
: The Be ete ae 
iver, 1,765 mules long, navigable for about 1, 

. ‘Phe length of the coast, line is about 4,750 
iles, including islands 26,364 mules. There are 
Many excellent harbors, one, Dutch Harbor, Un- 
‘alaska, Island, being of great naval importance. 
Attu, the last of Aleutians, the volcanic, moun- 
nous, treeless islands that stretch in a 1,200- 
e arc to the Asiatic coast, is the westernmost 
nt of the American Continent, in the same longi- 
de as New Zealand, and 2,700 miles from Wash- 

“Ington State. In summer the sun is just setting 
: n Attu when it is rising in Maine. 
Away from the south coast the country back 
of the barrier of mountain ranges is a great inland 
plateau rolling gently north. It is inhabited chiefly 
by huge herds of reindeer guarded by their native 
owners, Fairbanks, in the same latitude as Ice- 
land, is, with Torana, the centre of a growing agri- 
cultural region. 
_ There is great diversity in climate. In the in- 
terior a temperature of 60° below zero in winter 
ds not unusual, with a temperature of 90° in the 

‘summer, but on the coast, owing to the Japanese 
Current, the thermometer rarely falls below zero in 
the winter with a maximum of about 80° in the 

summer. Rain there is abundant. All the hardier 

vegetables and the cereals, except corn, thrive 
during the short summer with its long hours: of 
sunlight. Of the 378,165,760 acres, the Census of 

1920 reported 90,652 in 364 farms, 5,836 acres 

only being under cultivation. In the country 
tributary’ to the Government railroad it is esti- 
mated that 1,296,000 are suitable for farming 

without costly drainage. There are 65,000,000 

acres suitable for grazing. ; 

- Mt. McKinley National Park contains 2,645 

_ square miles, and the historic Russian block house 

at Sitka was made a national monument in 1926. 

: Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of which 

21,392,000 acres are in forest reservations from 

~ which wpe total cut in 1924 was 52,500,000 board 
feet. he horse power capacity of surveyed un- 

developed water power sites is 475,000. 

The-.country_is a paradise for big game, pro- 
tected under a Jaw approved by the President, 
Jan. 13,.1925,; administered by a Game Commission 
of five Alaskans, C. T. Goodwin of Juneau, Chair- 
man, under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 

Reindeer were introduced from Lapland and 
from Siberia to insure the support of the Eskimos 
by the Government, which brought in 1,200 head 
between 1892 and 1902. These increased under 
careful handling to 22,107 in 1910, 92,933 in 1920 
(valued at $2,238,562) and (estimated) 350,000 in 
1924 (valued at. $8,750,000). About 235,000 are 
owned by natives. Reindeer meat amounting to 
256,449 pounds, valued at $61,865, was exported 
to the United States in 1920; 104,347 pounds, 
valued at $18,534 in 1921, and 195,829 pounds 
valued at $37,596, in 1923-24, In Northern and 
Western Alaska there are about 200,000 square 
miles of treeless region, worthless for agriculture 
but capable of furnishing pasturage for 4,000,000 
reindeer. 

There are about 275 blue fox ranches stocked 
with 36,000 foxes. The investment exceeds $5,- 

_ 850,000; there are also about ninety fur farmers 
raising foxes, mink and marten in pens, 

The killing of seals on the Pribilof Islands was 
brought under control in 1910, and pelagic sealing 
ponies by treaty in 1911. ‘The seal herds have 
increased from 215,000 to €97,158 in 1924. In 
1919-20, 30,198 dressed sealskins, valued at, $1,- 
509,600, were shipped to the United States, The 

shipment for 1920-21 was 24,889, valued at $995,- 
660, for 1921-22, 26,293, valued at $1,005,175; for 
1922-23, 30,172, valued at $924,340; for 1923-24, 
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Lower. 
Jaska has a population of 12,000 whites and 5,000 49 


pounds each, for four years was: 


Year. Cases. Pounds. Value. 
1922 22 So as 4,501,562 216,074,976 $29,787,193 


1923. .. 4,843,574 232,491,587 30,514,286 
1924, .........5,294,915 252,151,920 33,007,135 
TOZBy Satietesecte. 4,459,937 214,076,976 31,989,531 


In addition, other salmon products—mild cured, 
fresh, etc.—were valued at $1,751,369. The products 
of the herring fisheries in 1925 were valued at $3,- 
852,449; halibut, $884,383; clams, $492,051; cocked. 
shrimps, $207,315; salted cod, $119,504; and whale 
oil and products, $624,959. 

Since the discovery of gold at Juneau in 1880 
(the great Klondike rush through Skagway into 
Canadian territory and the Upper Yukon began 
in 1896) up to January, 1926, Alaska has produced 
$353,390,798 of gold, nearly two-thirds of it from 
placer mines. Copper ($178,162,879) and other 
metals produced bring the total yield up to $553,- 
086,888. The United States Geological Survey 
estimates the value of the placer gold reserve to 
be at least $360,000,600, this in addition to gold 
in veins that could not be estimated. U. S. Navy 
tests show the Alaska coal, of which there are large 
deposits, equal in steaming value to Pocahontas 
coal. Output was 119,826 tons in 1923 from twelve 
mines and about 100,000 tons in 1924 from eight 


mines. , ° ‘ * 
Oil of high grade is found in the Katalla field 


on Controller Bay. 

The value of the mineral output in 1924 was 
$17,457,333; 1523, $20,330,643; 1922, $19,506,365; 
1921, $17,004,124; and in 1920, $23,303,751. The 
gold, silver and copper output for four years was: 


Year (Calendar). Gold. Silver. Copper. 
Dollars.. Dellars. Dollars. . 
VODs oe saat kil ctete te 7,422,367 729,945 12,630,335 
VOQS iva v..cte rote nie 5,985,314 668,012 106,526,655 
FODE. cies eis. caiviawie 6,285,724 531,671. 9,703,721 


1925, .....0-0544--+6;226,600 449,318 10,350,000 
. Congress, in 1914, authorized the building of a 
railroad Dot to exceed 1,000 miles in length. The 
line is in operation from Seward to Fairbanks, 
467 miles; with spurs to coal mines that bring the 
total up to 543 miles. The cost at wartime prices 
exceeded $56,000,000. The complete system -was 
put in operation in 1923. The total operating 
expenses. during the seven years since operation 
began in part up to Jan. 1, 1923, amount to $9,- 
536,294; total operating revenwes were $2,481,070; 
total deficit, $7,055,224. Operating revenues for 
1923-24 were $907,174. Tourist travel by. three 
steamship lines in 1924 totaled 24,838. A 
The Territory, on June 30, 1925, had four national 
banks with a total capital of. $200,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $156,523, and deposits, $3,176,- 
295, and thirteen territorial banks with a total 
capital of $630,006: surplus and undivided profits, 
$287,881, and deposits, $6,920,938. 
Alaska, then sparsely colonized Russian 
trappers and Indian traders, was bought from 
Russia by Secretary W. H. Seward, by the treaty 
of March 30, 1867, for $7,200,000. It was made 
a Territory by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, which 
gave it a Legislature elected by direct. vote and a 


Governor, appointed for four years by the President. 
Saucers reserves the right to legislation on certain 
subjects. i 
The receipts and expenses of the Territory for 
the last four calendar years were: 
Year. 


Receipts.. Expenditures. 


$680,312 


a 7b, 
Alaska’s’ commerce with the United States for 
the last six fiscal years, ending June 30, was: 


Fiseal Exports Imports Gold 
Year. to U.S, From U.S. Shipments 
919-20..... -.$66,498,871 $33,998,462 $8,793,085 
1920-2].0..... 54,126,718 | 27,333,972 7,072,114 
1921-22... 02.45 36,775,870 23,625,161 6,881,020 
1922-23,...... 52,984,275 9,981,6 7,496,319 
1924-95... BaeIs7I8  33°602'800  S1LI'3OR 
Q4=25 60 cies a's ,613,72 92,3 5,111,368 
1925-26...... . 53,426,419 31,772,477 4,977,925 


There entered the ports of Alaska in 1924-25, 
2,826 vessels of 790,528 tonnage. v5 
ey 


Governor, Wallace R. Farrington (1925-28) assumed | Canning of pineapples 
office July 5, 1921; reappomted, 1925... 1094 per cent. in the 
Consuls are maintained at Honolulu by Belgium, 
Brazil, Chili, China, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, neh (Consul General), Mexico 
_ The Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru, Portu- 0-21; $18,737,405 for 1921-22; 


~ gal; Russia, Spain, and Sweden. 
i 3 321,588 for 122-23; $28,247,410 for 1923- 

The Hawaiian Islands—the crossroads of the] $30,218,983 tor 1924-35; and $34,529,291 in 1925- 
Pacific—are twenty in number, of which nine are| 26 (432,434,855 pounds). 4 ie 
inhabited, lying in the North Pacific Ocean in longi- 
tude 154° 40’—160° 130’ west, latitude 12° 16’— 
18° 55’ north, and more than 2,000 miles from the 
nearest mainland. The group extends for 390 
tiles from northwest to southeast. San Francisco 
is distant 2,089 miles; Panama, 4,640; Auckland, 
N. Z., 3,800; Manila, 4,350; Hongkong, 4,950; and 
Yokohama, 3,440. ’ : 

The islands are mountainous and volcanic in 
origin, filled. with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,823 + 6 
feet), quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,765 see SE POO) 
feet), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is we? ; 
the largest. active volcano in the world, Kilauea 
(altitude 4,400 feet) with its “‘pit of eternal fire.” 

~  Kilauea’s ‘Lake of Living Fire drained out in 
August, 1923, as a result of subterranean disturb- 


Read eo ee ed ne ot Mele eye havin | to millions of dollars. Since 1901 the Territory has 


as a result of similar disturbances, the Lake of | ¢*Pended $25,000,000 in the construction of main — 


Living Fire disappeared, but in September of the| Highways. 
Farae rene the se ee began to fill arate In May, The Legislature of the Territory in 1923 eae 2 
1925, the surface of the lake had risen to within| 20 act called the Hawaiian Bill of Rights reviewing ~ 
150 feet of the rim, The most. remarkable re-} historical details of the admission of the Republic of 
covery was on May 12, when the surface of the} Hawaii by annexation as an integral part of the: 
lake “rose thirty feet in’ one day, making a total| United States and asserting its rights as such. he 
volume of molten lava poured out by the scores of Congress after a hearing passed an act (Public 
fountains of over 2,000,000 cubic yards in one aay. Law 35—Sixty-eighth Congress) declaring the Terri- 
The area of the lake on that day was over forty-| tory of Hawaii, beginning July 1, 1924, entitled to 
five acres, or nearly eighteen city blocks. \| share in appropriations under the Federal Highway 
Mauna Loa poured forth a stream of lava on} Act, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, the - 
April 14, 1926, from the 8,000-foot level. In a| Vocational Education Act and the Vocational — 
flow 1,800 feet wide and 10 feet high it reached | Rehabilitation Act under the same terms and con- 
the sea on the southwest shore on April 18, buried | ditions as any of the several States, and also extend- 
the native village of Hoopuloa under 50 feet of] ing ‘the Federal Farm Loan Act to the Territory. 
lava and filled the bay. The Federal Government maintains its largest 
The islands are clothed with luxuriant tropical | army post on the islands with quartets for a division 
vegetation; with abundant rainfall and cooled by | of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
the prevailing northeast trade winds, the climate is} sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 
perpetual summer without enervating heat. The] base at Pearl Harbor with drydock, opened Aug. ~ 
higher elevations of the mountains are covered with | 31, 1919. There are also a large aviation field and 
forests, and 820,000 acres are set apart as a forest | a powerful radio station. 
reserve. The soil is very fertile and all tropical awaii has an excellent system of roads, and in 
and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are grown.} Honolulu much concrete construction is used. 
The farms number (1920) 5,284, valued at $151,-] The islands have 344 miles of steam railroads, 
129,085, with 2,702,245 acres, of which 435,242 were | besides about 625 miles on the sugar plantations. : 
improved and 599,531 in woodlands. Of the 5,284| In 1925, 1,068 vessels with a tonnage of 7,993,137 = __ 
farmers 892 were white (627 owners), 679 Hawaiian | entered the ports of the islands. x 
(546 owners), 3,098 Japanese (188 owners, 11 man- The native population of Hawaii at the time of © 
-agers, and 2/899 tenants), and 560 Chinese (56 | the discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
owners, 7 managers, and 497 tenants). In 1919| With civilization it has dwindled and the. race seems 
29,571,845 pounds of rice were produced and 19,-| destined to disappear through intermarriage with 
883,650 pounds of coffee; 86 farms reported (1920) | other stocks rather than by deaths. 
1,407 breadfruit trees that produced a crop of The population of Hawaii by races is: 


The wharves of Hawaii have been maintained and 
improved by direct taxation and public improvement — 
loans paid by citizens of the Territory amounting i 


101,268 breadfruit. Banana cultivation has been : ; 
pushed, 160,953 bunches being produced in 1919. Hanae Mee. ee 30703 1910. 

The total ates of public lands is 1,604,395 acres, | Coucasan-Hawallan..... 13134 11072 “81772 
ot which 70,700 are agricultural, 625,193 pasture, WaAtG-Hawililan. yc. ; 61955 3°73 rene? 
Fr aged ede aoeebbcbewa aS ed Caucasian: Portuguese. . 26:791 27,002 22/301 

The largest industry of the islands is the growing Maho Gane oe 6347 5'602 4'°300 
of sugar cane and the production of raw sugar. Spanish... ..! se asters 1/930 2 430 11990 i 
The value of the sugar produced in 1919 was $80.-| Other Caucasian... 1! 341272  19°708 14/867 
236,000, from 123,165 acres. The yield per acre 18) Chinese. ........++0 00. 24522 23507 21674 
larger than any other country; about five tons of Fapatiosaee, 22) niet 125'368 109/274. 79'675 
sugar per acre 00 an average; irrigated land yielding Seapea Sue Sas She: B8i7 4950 4°833 
70 per cent. more than unirrigated. The employees Filipino. Whee ed: Sete 39°608 . 21.031 ‘e 
on the sugar plantations, about 45,000 in number, aero Mee ALS Ths ae 4, B48 5 
of many nationalities, receive house, fuel, water Al Other.20n oes ea say t 215 310 376 
and medical ote puaave free a pc eritd pS see LSS 
monthly wage andea, bonus, wien xa Total....-. ener 307,100 255,912 191,909 
ere re es cee) ee eee Of the total for 1924 the army and navy per- a 
276 per cent. of the wage. For 1921 the bonus | sonnel accounted for 15,536. But 300 of the other , 
was $30. Much welfare work is done. Caucasians were aliens. Of the Chinese, 11,833 . ; 


crop was 545,606 short tons’ | were aliens and 12,689 citizens, Of the Japanese, 
tor Mead aol tte tons educa at $80,000,000 or an} 58,721 were aliens and 66,647 citizens. Of the 
average of $112 a ton: and for 1925, 776,072 tons. | Koreans, 3,097 were aliens and 2,720 citizens. Of 
valued at $65,000,000. .' the Portuguese, 3,701. were aliens and 23,090 


‘ 


__ gested its use in the schools. 


. 
: 


t 
Democratic, 
ve ate in 1923- 


me. 'y so-called Buddhist schools, which th2ir: 

attend in addition to the American schools. | Of 

oe 48,730 children in the public schools ~(1923) 

16,548 attended also these alien language schools; 

of this number 16,178 were American born and 
potential citizens. The Legislature in 1921 passed 
a law providing for State supervision of these schools, 


plans are in progress to introduce the Japanese | 


language asa study in the public schools, 

very high order. The Uniyersity of Hawaii is State 

supported. ithad, 1924-25, fifty-two members of the 
culty and 412 students candidates for degrees. 


titution of the first order’ devoted especially 


md to_the study of the ethnology of Polynesia. 
n-Pacifie ‘conferences on vital matters have 
promoted during the last. four years with 
at success; and the islands are yearly welcoming 
icreasing numbers of tourists (14,500 in 1925), 
eing well favored with steamship communication. 
The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
ok in) 1778, and there he met his death on his 
second visit in 1779. King’ Kamehameha brought 
he islands under one rule in 1791. The rule of 
his dynasty, which became a constitutional mon- 
arehy in 1840, ended when a revolution drove Queen 
- Liliuokalani from the throne in 1893. An attempt 
_ to secure annexation to the United States failing, a 
republic was proclaimed July 4, 1894. \ On the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War a, treaty 
of annexation was negotiated, ratified by the Ha- 
waiian Senate, and consummated by a joint resolu- 
_ tion of Congress, July 7, 1898. Hawaii was created 


_ Written py William Tyler Page,’ Clerk of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and adopted 


of 15 members, elected for four-year termi 


_ The school plants, beth public and private, are of | 


The Bishop Museum at Honolulu is a ‘scientific | 
he preservation of the life of the native Hawailans | 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 


approval of the ‘ferritori: ote © pe roa 
Phe Legislature of Hawaii consists of the S vou 
an 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the House, but no vote. ; 

The judiciary consists of a Supreme Court, four 
Circuit Courts aad numerous. District Courts. 
The Justices of the Supreme Court and Circuit 
Courts are appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the United States Senate. ; 

Hawaii's commerce with the United States is 
as follows: | 


~ Exports  _ Imports 

FISCAL YBHAR. g U.S. From _U. S. 
1919-20... 0 .6.0.0266s $142,246,003 © $59,261,621 
1920-21... ddeocecece 127,692,879) : 775324,114 
1921-22... 2. eee eeeveeeee 68,335,073 51,581,621 
1922-23 acecewcieocess , 96,109"42— 60,79n,709 
1923-24 secccesecese 107,043,812, 71,011,469 
1924-25 ...........220+2+- 100,512,336: 73,039,429 
1925-2625, oS welete ask 108;699,)192- 71,796,145 
Hawaiian trade with foreign countries was: ey 
FIscaL YEAR. Exports, Imports. 
1923-24..... nec gett om -++++$1,663,000 $9,282,000 
IODA OS a, . <icke eo pea ES 1,415,000 10,299,000 
The total bonded debt on June 30, 1925, was 
$17,990,000. The net assessed value of real and 
personal property for 1925 was $360,832,895. The 

budget was: fe , 
Receipts. Expenditures. 
922-23... wwe one ene esol 1,220,850 $11,862,820 
1923-247 vce. sane ew ciee 13,077,072 13,107,373 
TOMS ice vee» wee ee 14,022,467 13,790,482 
The taxes collected in 1924-25 amounted to 
$11,828,985. Of this $4,104,755 were spent on 

education. 


Commercial banks deposits, June 30, 1925, 
amounted to $39,101,344; and savings deposits to 
$21,708,372. 


on Publication. Accepted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on behalf of the American People, April 


A and promulgated by the Government’s, Committee ! 3, 1918. 


I believe in the United States of America as a Government of the people, by the people, for the 


a sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; 
_ those principles of freedom, equality, 
their lives and fortunes. . 


; I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; 
_ laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


people; whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
‘ a perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
justice and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 


to support its Constitution; to obey its 


THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG. 
(Taught in many of the schools and repeated by the pupils daily.) 


uy 


edge allegiance to the flag of the United States 


: i 
gfe Ane to the Republic for which it stands, 


One Nation, indivisible, 


With liberty and. justice for all.” 


The Pledge to the Flag is attributed to James 
P. Upham, a Boston publisher, who in 1888 sug- 
The idea was adopted 
by the National Education Association, which 
persuaded Congress to urge it to the attention of 
President Harrison, who, by proclamation of July 
21, 1892, naming Oct. 12, 1892, as a holiday in 

commemoration of the 400th anniversary of the 

landing of Columbus in the New World, suggested 
the Pledge to the Flag be recited by pupils and 
that the American flag be raised over every school- 
- house, The flag should be displayed only from) sunrise 
to sunset, or between such hours as may be designated 
by proper. authority, It should be displayed on 
national and State holidays and on historic and 

special occasions, 
hen, carried in a procession the flag of the 

United States should be either on the marching 

right, i. e. the flag's own right, or when there is a 
» line of other flags, the flag of the United States 
_ may be in front of the centre of that line. 


When flags of two or more nations are displayed 
they should be flown from’ separate staffs of the 
same height and the flags should be of approxi- 
mately equal size. ( 

When displayed over the middle of the street, a. 
between buildings, the flag of the United States 
should be suspended vertically with the union to 
the north in an east-and-west street or to the east 
in a nerth-and-south street. 

When used on a speaker’s platform, the flag 
should be displayed above and behind the speaker. 

‘When flown at half staff, the fiag is hoisted to 
the peak for an instant, and then lowered to the 
half staff position, but before lowering the flag for 
the day it is raised again to the peak, By “halt 
staff’ is meant hauling the flag down to one-half 
eae ac! between the top and bottom of the 
staff. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, the flag is displayed 
at half staff from sunrise until noon and at full 
staff from noon.until sunset. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAC. 


The flag consists of the President's seal in bronze, 
upon a blue background, with a large white star in 
each corner. The design of this seal may be seen in 
the floor of the entrance corridor of the White House. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President's flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he js on board. 


When the President is embarked on 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugie, the. Na- 


tional Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. en 


& boat he 


- POPULATIO 


0 sau 
Census 
30, 1924, 


‘mated, Dec. 
mile. 


0 1018, 
11,234, 09; 97.69 to square 


“ 


July 1 


Governor General, Major oe Leonard Wood; 


“assumed office Oct. 15, 


_ Consuls General maintained at Manila by Belgium, 


Chile, China, Great Britain, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, and Spain. Consuls main- 
tained at Manila by Argentina, Brazil, Denmark, 
ones, Germany, Italy, Liberia, Mexico, Nor- 
way, 
Jand and Venezuela; at Cebu and at Iloilo by 
Great Britain, The Netherlands, Norway and 
Spain; and at Zamboanga by Great Britain. 
The Philippine Islands. the largest Asland group 
in the Malay Archipelago, were discovered by Magel- 


_lan-in 1521 and conquered by Spain in 1542; they 


were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris (Dec. 10, 1898), following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War... Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, and 


~ Major Gen. Wesley Merritt had/captured the City 


of Manila on Aug. 13, 1898. 

The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10’ 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,152 statute miles from north to south 
and 682 miles from east to west. 
462 have an area of 1 square mile or over; 2,441 are 
named and 4,642 unnamed. The largest, Luzon, 
contains 40,814 square miles, and Mindanao, the 
next, 36,906. Panay has 4,448; Cebu, 1,695; Pala- 
wan, 4,500; Mindoro, 3,794; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 
1,25 . Between and about lie the other groups, 
including the Sulu or Jolo Islands in the south, the 
Babuyanes and Batanes in the north, the Catandu- 
anes in the east, Culion in the west. Population 
by the Census of 1918 was 10,314,310, of which ail 
but about 66,000 were Filipinos. There were 5,776 
Americans, 43,802 Chinese, 7,806 Japanese, 3,945 


Spanish, 1,148 Britons, 286 Germans, 182 French. 
125 Swiss. In Manila in 1918 there ' were 3,124 
Americans. The census returned 879,811 who 


could read Spanish. About, 4,000,000 read or 
understand English. Spanish is by Filipino law 
an official language until 1930. The death rate 
in 1923 was 17.5; in 1924, 20.43; and in 1925, 20.58 
per thousand. Y ' f 

The archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 
miles, which exceeds that of the entire United States. 
There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked straits, 
the principal being Manila, Subic, Batangas, Taya- 
bas and Hondagua, Iligan, Illana, Nasipit, Sibuguey, 
Sarangani Bays; the Gulfs of Lingayen; Ragay, 
Lagonoy and/ Davao, and the San Bernardino, San 
Juanico, Surigao and Basilan Straits and the Verde 
Passage. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 square 
miles and a circumference of 120, is the finest in 
the entire Far East. It is a roadstead in all parts 
of which vessels can anchoy, but a breakwater has 
been constructed for vessels to shelter behind in 
bad weather. Manila, Cebu, Lloilo, Zamboanga 
and Jolo are the ports of entry. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philip- 
pines belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges 
of the Pacific system of the world's surface. There 
are 20 more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo 
(Apo means master), 9,610 feet, in Mindanao; 
Mayan Volcano, 7,948 feet, in Albay; Taal, 984 
feet, in Batangas; Canlaon, 7,995 feet, in Negros; 
Banajao, or Majayjay, 7,144 feet, are the most 
famous of these. Other high mountains are Pulog, 
9,580 feet; Halcon, 8,481 feet; Malingdeng, 8,560 
feet; Santo Tomas, 7,400 feet.. 

Nearly all the principal islands have important 
river systems. In Luzon are the Rio Grande de 
Cagayan, 220 miles long, which drains 16,000 square 
miles of territory; the Rio Grande de Pampanga, 
emptying into Manila Bay through a dozen mouths; 
the Agno, the Abra, Bued, and the more familiar 
Pasig. The Rio Grande de Mindanao, 330 miles 


long, is the largest in the islands, and the Agusan, 
also in Mindanao, the third in size. 
60 rivers and Samar 26. 

November, 


Mindoro has 


December, January and February 


10,314,310; esti- 


a 
1918, qenrage. 1 


eru, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Switzer-— 


Of this number | 


1 as September. 
There are two. season 


ip- 
ie 


her 


to be established in the Philip 
ation which would’ leave the U: 
position of responsibility. without authori 


States. , ; j 

The Jones act of 1916 abolished the Philippine 
Commission under which the islands had been 
governed under the act of July 1, 1902. It substi-_ 
tuted as the Upper House of the Legislature a 
Senate composed of 24 members, and instead of the 
Assembly, a House of Representatives of 91 members, 
elected triennially. The ‘Governor General, who 
remains as the head of the Islands, is appointed 
by the President. 


Senators are elected for six years. Two Resident 
Commissioners to the United States are elected by. 
the Legislature. be 

The. Philippine Archipelago is divided into 48 
provinces, 11 special provinces and 2 chartered 
cities. _The chief executive of a regular province 
is the Provincial Governor, who is an elective offi- 
cial. He, together with two other elective members, 
form the provincial board which constitutes the | 
legislative branch of the provincial government. 
Inthe special provinces, with the exception of 
Mindoro, Palawan and Batanes, the Provincial 
Governors are appointed officials. 
_ Of the 24 Senators only two—those from the 
Twelfth District, which is composed of the Moun-. 
tain Provinee, the City of Baguio, the Province of 
Nueva, Vizcaya and the Department of Mindanao 
and Sulu—are appointed by the Governor General; 
all the others are elected by popular vote; as are 
also the 91 Representatives, excepting the nine who 
represent. the Mountain Province, the Province of 
Nueva Vizcaya and the Departments of Mindanao 
and Sulu. 

Filipinos have been admitted to the civil service 


All the Cabinet heads, except — 
the Secretary of Public Instruction, are Filipinos. — 


. ue of ov 

[Or iva, tes : 
to 2,000,000, but ate labor 
availables! was Mobs 2 ; za 
Under the act of 1919 any citizen of the Philip- 
pine Islands or of the United States over the age of 
“18 years, or the head of a family who does not own 

more than 59 acres of land in the Philippines may 

e administration of justice in the Philippines} enter a homestead of not exceeding 59 acres _of 
rusted to the Supreme Courts, the Courts of; agricultural land of the public domain. Total — 

irst Instance, the Municipal Court of the City of | homestead fee, $10. Any citizen of lawful age of 
nila and the Courts of the Justices of the Peace. | the Philippine Islands or of the United States, and 

here are 99 school districts in theistands. Among | any corporation or association of which at least 
e special Government institutions are the Normal | 61 per centum-of the capital stock or of any interest 
School, the School of Arts and Trades, the Nautical | in said capital stock belongs wholly to. citizens of 
AS hool, and the Central Luzon Agricultural School. | the Philippine Islands or of the United States, 
There are provincial trade schools and ships. In| may purchase any tract of public agricuiturai land 
1925, in the public schools, there were 1,096,758 | not exceeding 247 acres in the case of an individual 
iis in the 7,438 public schools, with 310 American | and 2,530 acres as a corporation or association. = 

d 25,391 Filipino teachers. There are 676 private During 1925, 1,015 foreign vessels with a tonnage 
schools with 82,525 pupils and 3,400 teachers. | of 3,788,695, entered the ports of the islands. ——__ 
he State supported University of the Phillippines There were, in 1925, 792 miles of railroads, and. - 
1923-24 had 5,993 students, and the Dominican | 6,622 miles of public roads. The Manila Railroad — 
‘sity of Santo Tomas (founded 1611) 800. {| Company has been taken oyer from the British 
| The insular expense on education rose from | owners by the Government and the line of the 
$2,000,000 in 1903 to $10,500,000 in 1923. For] Philippine Railroad Company is about to be taken 
1926 the legislature appropriated $710.500 for] over. Silver, iead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petro- 
school construction. leum, asbestos and manganese are mined, as well 
The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. as clay, marble, salt, ete. The islands are rich in 
The acreage, (estimated) is: Under cultivation, | mineral resources, but these are as yet undeveloped. 
3,000; grass or open land, 13,678,000; forests, It is estimated that there are 58 square miles - 
8. There are 73,000,000 acres of public lands. | of coal fields ave eae Phin e and some high 


Trop production in 1925 was: . grade bituminous. In 1 47,278 metric tons of 
Crop. Production. Acreage. | anthracite was produced. c 

ce, metric tons.......... 1,280,510 4,263,240 The output of gold in the Philippines in 1925 

gt aay SAE TN 10,170,000 592,8' was $1,843,200 ($1,673,700 in 1924), and from 


» 170, 00 

,538,000. 1,165,840 | 1907 to 1925, inclusive, $19,144,735. 

182,850 1,166,260 The total bonded debt on July 3, 1926, was 

Gap fi Mietiaeay aA ol a tlipl 1,150 1,289,380 | 172,740,000 pesos (peso=50 cents), ($86,370,000) 
Whelton estas stig 40,760 177,840 | of which 155,210,000 pesos - ($77,605,000) repre- 

sented direct obligations of the insular govern- 


Quantity. Value. ment and 17,530,000 ($8,765,000) were provinelal 
ig Ul tutorm shai ISI 146,708,639 $15,868,702 | and municipal debts. Z a 
— Cocoanut oil, kilos. ....... 104,127,687 19,820,188 The value of taxable real property in 1924 was | 
Dessicated cocoanut, kilos. 12,523,211 5,217,746 | $600,600,000, and of non-taxable property, $96,- 
Sugar, Jal0s8. 3. cvs ci cine 546,832,094 45,514,002 | 565,000. , a 
5 NSinaiaseiiat Nile wees 1,193,867 35,521,646 Revenues in 1925 were $44,253,423 ($37,035,101 . 
a shatters eohiaes 9,191,000 | in 1924): and expenditures, $41,385,484 ($32,- 


in 1924 was: Carabaos, 


949,269 ‘in 1924). Currency circulation, June 30, 
1,731,000; cattle, 949,000; horses, 314,000; hogs, t ch 


1926, was 150,000,006 os. The. total resources 
7,887,000; goats, 1,216,000; and sheep, 319,000. of all Manila banks du tant date were 228,000,000 
Experts of the U. S. Department of Agriculture | pesos. 


PHILIPPINE COMMERCE SINCE 1905. 


_ Year (U.| Imports From ;Imports From) Total | __ Exports to Exports to Total 
S. Fiscal).| United States. |Oth. Countries Imports. || United States. |Oth. Colmntaios Exports 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. I Dollars. 
5,761,498 25,114,852 30,876,350 15,668,026 16,684,589 32,352,615 
4,333,893 21,465,373 25,799;266 11,579,411 20,337,723 31,917,134 
5,155,259 23,630,496 28,785,855 12,079,204 21,634,153 33,713,357 
5,079,487 25,838,870 30,918,357 10,323,233 22,493,334 32,816,567 
4,691,770 23,100,627 27,792,397 10,215,331 20,778,232 30,993,563 
10,775,301 26,292,329 37,067,630 18,741,771 21,122,398. 39,864,16 
19,483,658 30,350,06: 49,833,722 16,716,956 23,061,673 39,778,629 
20,604,155 33,945,825 54,549,980 21,517,777 28,802,059. 50,319,836 
25,387,085 30,940,498 56,327,583 9,848,885 33,834,441 53,683,326 
28,571,821 27,439,749 56,011,570 22,047,105 29,190,943 51,238,048 
2,394, 22,085,480 44,479,861 23,001,275 27,913,786 50,915,061 
23,804,367 22,169,258 45,973,625 28,638,526 32,825,505 61,464,031 
27,516,556 24,466,722 51,983,27. 43,125,393 28,589,982 71,715,375 
49,799,229 33,964,061 83,763,290 77,010,233 39,604,378 116,614,611 
64,655,144 43,119,119 107,774,263 79,332,548 43,396,690 122,729,238 
80,374,530 42,757,581 123,132,111 | 84,186,048 68,195,19 152,381,: 

: 100,687,157 60,127,507 160,814,664 75,264,002 33,765,725 109'090°727 
50,113,575 32,901,794 83,015,369 59,168,170 35,309,433 94,477,603 
49,874,501 34,899,736 84,774,237 79,578,368 32,293,164 111,871,532 


9 14 
64,466,117 52,765,548 117,231,665 101,254,536 822,269 
69,957,871 47,679,241 117,637,112 102,831,205 38,213,225 141,044,430, 


\ PORTO RICO. 


AREA, 3,435 square miles. Porto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
ae entice tal, Census of 1922, 1,346,623, 392.14 | Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 

e, the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domi 
ee Binns Bier! Fee ho ia other | is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas. 40 

" » £1,904, Ditrdee- vig miles to the east. The Island of Cul y : 

Reta ons Towner of Iowé; assumed | 939, and Vieques, population eT Re corse 
7 e Apr . 3. \| form part of the territory. It is 95 miles long (frora 
Consuls maintained at San’ Juan by Argentina, | east to west) and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of 
Belgium, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, | about, 345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 
é Dominican Republic (C. G.), France, Great | and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from. 
Britain, Guatemala, aiti, Honduras, Italy, | east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
\ The Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru, Portu-.| altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 feet, cultivable to the 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay and, Venezuela, summits, The soll is extremely fertile and largely 


t 


_in 1509-11. 


y yf exp 
methods incre: 


001 

447,570 tons in 1925, and 609,832 tons in 1926 
(with 29,073,075 gallons of ohio ‘ 

ffee production for export 1924- was 
23 81,007 pounds valued at 36,574, 983 Gi, 859,- 
215 pounds valued at $4 595,811 ‘in 1923-24). 
bacco Pogue Hon ei that” year was 28,000, O00 

pounds from 40,000 acres; total exports amounted 

to 817, ,090,338 ($18, 701, "386 in 1923-24). 

vestock in 1920 numbered + + 275,000 cattle; 
137,000 swine; 58,000 goats, and 65,000 horses, 
mules and donkeys. 

Mineral production is underdeveloped. The 
climate is the most healthful of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in the tropics. 

Porto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
bus in 1493. Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
It was conquered by Major en. 
Miles in the Spanish-American War and ceded to 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 
1898. It is administered under the Foraker act, 
April 12, 1900, as amended July 15, 1909, and as 
extensively altered by the Jones act, March’ 2, 1917, 
which extended American citizenship to all Porto 
Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—-1s elected for four years by direct 
vote. There are six executive departments: Justice, 
Finance, pubes Education; Agriculture and Labor, 
and Health. The President appoints, upon confitma- 
tion by the Senate, the Attorney General and Com- 
missioner of Education. The Governor, subject to 


sea ports. Council. the ident 1 
10 Sone a qe00 oes “100, 000 tons in 1924, 


the Exe 
lects a te form, ¢ Commi 

at Washington wit! : Aes but no vote in the 

of Representatives, for a term of four years. 

The distribution of. the population accordi 
color in the Census of 1920 was: White, 948, 
black, 49,246; mulatto, 301,816; all others, ‘38° 
Education has been compulsory and free since 1899, 
when the percentage of illiteracy was 83; in 192 
was 55. In 1899 8 per cent. of the children bet) 
five and seventeen attended school. In 1920. thi 
had increased to 45 per cent.; and 206,533. w 
being instructed in English and Spanish. All) t) 
natives speak, Spanish. The Roman Catholi 
religion is dominant. “ 

A commission from the Rockefeller Foundatio: 
reported that 90 per cent. of the people of the isl ay . 
was infected with uncinariasis (hookworm). 
insular Commissioner of Health, himself a Port 
Rican, wrote in 1920: ‘‘More than 70 
our population are in the country badly housed 
fed, ill in health, and ignorant of the first Bde 
of hygiene.’ Pc aal great improvement, however, 


‘a cen 


been made jn economic and social conditions durin 
the jal a dee: 


of railroads in 1925, and nearly 1,000 hard-surtac 
mew 
receipts for the fiscal year 1924-25. wer 
sid, 004, 941; and expenditures, $14,003,868. : 
The budget for 1923-24 was balanced ai $12, 
459, rhe for 1924-25 at $11,735,000; Ope: L 25:26, 
$10,417,390; and for 1926-27, $10,790, 
The total bonded indebtedness, July 0 1025, was” 
$20,250,000; the real and personal wealth, of 


confirmation by the Insular Senate, appoints the ! June 30, 1926, amounted to $315,862,283. 


FISCAL 
YEAR. 


Sugar, 
Exports 


Fruit, 
Exports. 


Cigars, Coffee, 
Exports. | Exports. 


Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. 
1,753,793) 35,127,685 
1,460,496 767,460 


Dollars. 
7,470,122 
os »690,514 
:1113925,804 
111)143184,667) 
11 414;770,682 
. .|18,690,504 
"|18}432/446 
23,545,922 
.|24,479, a 
. -|31,544,0 
Bene aes ish 
-}20,240,335 


FISCAL 
, YEAR. 


Imports From|Imports From) 


230,821//1915.. 
352,646] |1916 


'597,276(50,211,947 13, "400; 903111926... 
PORTO RICO COMMERCE SINCE. 1899. 


PORTO RICO EXPORTS—BY_ KINDS. is 
‘uit, FISCAL Sugar, Cigars, Coffee, Fr 


rede Exports. — ‘ 


YEAR. | Exports. 
Dollars. nas, 
zinta ed Hes Oat 


B07. 
“508 23, 782,996] 4,202, 


148)223,263 6,448,67016 ,009; 090 


Exports to Exports to 


United States. Se es Total Imports.| United States.|Other C’ntries. Exports: 


(Calendar). 
1899 


Dollars. 
10,156,541 
4,311,2 


13,169,029 
16,536,259 
21,827,665 
29,267,172 
25, 1825, 665 


Sah ga Lodwell 680 21 79, 
a gta Soh 11,154, 383 
83,046,553 12,054,034 
AREA, 132 square miles. 


PULATION, Census 1917, 26,051 (St. Croix 
ert 901, St. Thomas 10,191, and St. John 959). 


White, 1,922; black, 19,523; mulatto, 4,563.: 
CAPITAL, St. Thomas (sland: of St. Thomas), 
‘population, 7,747. 
Governor, Capt. Martin E. Trench, U. Ss. N., retired 
(1925). 


95,100,587 
NIBGUN. ISLANDS OF THE U. §. 


36,900,062 
36,406,787 
33,884,296 


ed 


88,106,570 99,089, 1254 


Consuls maintained at St. Thomas by_ Belg ae 
Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Do iy 
ican. Republic, France, Great Britain, ait 
Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Peru, Portugal, Spain, 
Venezuela. 


The Virgin Islands of the United States, for- 
merly the Danish West Indies, were bought for 


Norway, Panama, 
Sweden, Uruguay and 


¥ 


Columbus discovered this group on _ 
oyage, 1494, and, it is said, amazed at the number, 


0 around, so he put them under the sacred 
atronage of the eleven thousand martyred virgins 
t. Ursula, 
: _ St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of 

‘irgin group—St. Thomas Harbor—on which 


te, Amalie, is situated. It is about, forty miles 
t of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Oo Rico, and seventy miles from San Juan, the 
ipal city and port of Porto Rico. St. Thomas 
es south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New. York City. Although St. Croix is a con- 
siderable distance from other islands of the group, 
all may be encompassed within a circle whose 
‘adius is twenty-five miles. The language is English. 
‘The status of the inhabitants seems to be that 
“Nationals” of the United States as Congress 
has. not as yet (1926) declared its intent to confer 
full citizenship on the islanders. 

‘he pale ed States prohibition ruined -the St. 
roix.rum trade, and depressed greatly the bay rum 
dustry. ‘he commerce of the yitiee of St. Thomas 

has: suffered severely since 191 


d that he would not have enough saints’ names: 


town of St. Thomas, formerly known as Char-. 


on May 13, 1925. 


South Pacific and 
Ocean. 


Pacific. 


Auckland, 


Tutuila, Aunuu, - Ofu, ‘Olosega, 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose 
possession of the United States b 
tripartite treaty with Great ‘Britain and Germ: ny - 
in November, 1899, ‘accepted by the United States. 
Feb. 13, 1900.. The census of January, 1920, gives’ 
it a native population of 8, 056. 

Swains Island was made part of American Samoa. 
by resolution of the 68th Congress. The flag was 
hoisted and sovereignty proclaimed over the island 


Pago Pago is the most valuable harbor in the 


possibly in the entire Pacific” 


It was ceded in 1872 by the native King ~ 
to the United States for a naval and coaling station. _ 
American Samoa is extremely valuable in its rela-” 
tion to the expansion of American trade in the 


American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
2,354 miles from 


“Sydney and 4,200 


on” of the : 


miles from Manila. The natives can all read and 
write and are all Christians of different denomi- 
nations. They are of the highest type of the Polyne- 
sian race and are greatly on the increase due to 
the laws forbidding foreigners buying their land. 

All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 
is a native Governor in each of the three politica) 
divisions. The native Governors appoint the County 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. 

New laws and changes in existing laws are pro- 
claimed by the Governor but usually on recom- 
mendation of the annual fono, or general meeting 
of delegates. ‘The public health is carefully looked: 
after by the Naval Hospital av Pago Pago and its 
two_ branches. 

The chief ‘product of the soil is ~cocoanut (the 
dried kernel is called copra). Other fruits are 
grown, but not exported. ; 

Trade with the United States was: 
Imports, 1220-21. 
Syke 1921-22 


Under the Act of Congress of March 3,.1917, all 
ailitary, eivil and judicial powers necessary to 
govern the islands were vested in a Governor, to 
e exercised in such manner as the President shall 
_ direct. The Governor is appointed by the Presi- 
j, Cent of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, The Danish Code of 
Laws, dated April 6,.1906, commonly known as 
_ the Golonial Law of 1906, remains-in force so far 
as compatible. 
‘The islands comprise two municipalities, that of 
\g St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council, 
-ealled the Colonial Council, of éleven members 
ected by popular vote and four appointed by the 
overnor; and that of St. Croix, with a mempber- 
hip of thirteen and five respectively. 
St. Thomas has one of the finest harbors in the 
West Indies and is an important coaling and oil 
fueling station. The Naval Station, St. Thomas, 
under the command of the Governor, who is also 
ommandant of the Naval Station, has a powerful 


SEE Lah od. SELESoLA ES SSOTGNS 


adio equipment. Thure is also a Naval Radio : 26s, 161,073 
Station on the Island of St. Croix. « 1922-23. 220,98) 
Education is compulsory. a 1923-24... 110,851 
Trade with the United States was: 4 1924-25. 132,948 
FISCAL YRAR. eee pS a we 1925-26. a 138,49: 
es Ee nictinteneteraraie ore Bs > ach . 
ae a EOE S 1564342  '743'463 . GUAM. 
muses aera CIEL péteides 895975 | ARWA, about 225 square mites. 
: 1925-36: SE SPC he er 1,901, 724 1,177,943 | POPULATION (1925), 16,648, including naval 
establishment. 


y; 
ee THE CANAL ZONE. 
AREA, 553.8 square miles, including land and 

“water. 

- POPULATION, Census of 1924, 27,145. 
Governor, Col. Nivel Aa Le Walker, UM Snag 
assumed office Oct. 15, 1924. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
“miles on either side of the axis of the Panama Canal 
but not including the cities of Panama or Colon, 
which remain in the Republic of Panama. The 
port at the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of 
‘Colon, is Cristobal; and that at the Pacific entrance 
Balboa, while to the east of Panama is the residential 
town of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 

The strip of land was granted to the M4 nited States 
by Panama by the treaty of Feb. 26, 1904, the 
compensation being $10,000,000, vith annual pay- 
ments of $250,000 in addition. 

’ The Canal Zone is _a military reservation and is 
“administered by the War Department; is fortified 
and occupied by a garrison in addition to the civilian, 
employees of the Canal and railroad. 
Y The civil population of the Canal Zone by census 
+ of June 30, 1924, was 27,148, of whom 7,805 were 
368; women, 2,636; children, 
2,801). Of these, 2,037 men and 327 women were 
employed by the Panama Canal and railroad. The 
other employees numbered 4,275, chiefly British 
“ West Indian Negroes. This is an increase of 2,175 
4 


CAPITAL, Agana; population (est.), 10,000. 
dovernor, Capt. L. S. Shapley, U. S.-N., retired. 

The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
2 of the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. It lies be- 
tween latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and longi- 
tudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miies long 
and 4 to 844 miles wide. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The in- 
habitants call themselves Chamorros, but. the pres- 
ent generation are a mixed race, with the Malay 
strain predominating. Their language, a Polynesian 
tongue, is also called Chamorro. About 10 per cent. 
speak English. Instruction in the English language 
is compulsory in the public schools. 
the Navy Department, as a naval station. -The Gov- 
ernor is a naval officer, commissioned by the Presi. 
dent. A marine barracks, naval hospital and Station 
ship are maintained. The Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company has a cable station in Guam, and cables 
from Manila, Yokohama, Midway and Yap Islands 
are landed here. There is a powerful Government 
radio station here. The port of entry is Apra, 
which is closed to foreign vessels, except by permit 
from the United States Government, Apra jis 
commodious, but unimproved. 

Imports in 1922 amounted to $424,411 from the 
United States faces $171,709 from foreign countries 
total »$596,120; and exports to $49,426 to the 
United States and $13,505 to foreign countries 
total $62,931. Imports from the United States 
in. the fiscal year 1923 were $431,391; in 1924, $481,- 

973; in 192 384,385; in 1926, $386,613, 


- American (men, 


- over the 24,968 list in 1923, and 8,472 over the 
23,671 listed in 1922. The increase was due prin- 
eipally to the addition of the Alhajuela area and 
the increased occupation of farming land under 
license. No private individuals are allowed to 
acquire land. 


Guam is under * 


‘ 


; 


The gross area of the United States is 3,026,789 
square miles> The land area amounts to 2,973,776 
square miles, and the water area—exclusive of the 

_ area in the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, within the three-mile limit 
amounts to 53,013 square miles. 

_ The southernmost point of the mainland is Cape 
Sable, Fla., which is in latitude 25° 07’ and longitude 
81° 05’. The extreme southern point of Texas is 
in latitude 25° 50’ and longitude 97°, 24’. 

A small detached land area of Northern Minnesota 
eA Ose eet 95° 09’ extends northward to latitude 


The easternmost point of the United States is 

’ West Quoddy Head, near Eastport, Me., in longi- 
tude 66° 57’ and latitude 44° 49’; the westernmost 
point is Cape Alva, Wash., in latitude 48° 10’, which 
extends into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124° 45’. 


y Department. Re, 
ED STATES (CO 


miles. 


_ The length of the Canadian boundary line from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific is 3,898 mil 
length of the Mexican boundary from the Gulf 


the Pacific is 1,744 miles. 


The average elevation of Delaware is only 60 feet 


above sea level, according to the 


Geological Survey, less than that ws any Buatteieal 


in the Union. - : 


es. The 


United Stat 


_ POSITION OF THE CENTRE OF UNITED STATES POPULATION, 1790 TO 1920. _ N 


ero 4 PRECEDING DECADE. - 
CEN- A Tr 
SUS : *'| APPBOXIMATE LOCATION BY IMPORTANT TOWNS. Pais 
YHAR | North ,|- West Point in| West-|North 
_| Latitude) Longit’d. Direct | ward. | ward. | ward. | 
\ i ; Line. - net 
Jona io , aw ° , ” 
1790. ./39 16 30/76 11 12] 23 miles east of Baltimore, Md..........5.....)...c02- [ec cecclocceeels 
1800. .|39 16 6/76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md... 4}. 40.6 | 40.6 
1810. ./39 11 30/77 37 12)40 Gis rT by west of Wa: 36.9 | 36.5 
p : nm Va.). ‘ 
1820. .|39 _5 42/78 33-_0)16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va. 50.5 | 50,1 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va...| 40.4 | 39. 
1840. ./39 2 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va...........] 5d,0 | 54.8 
-1850../38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va....... 54.8 | 54. 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48) 20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio.,.... 80.6 | 80. 
1870. ./39 12 0/83 35 42! 48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio......) 44.1 | 42.1 
1880. .|/39 4 8/84 39 40] 8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.)| 58.1.| 57. 
1890. ./39 11 56/85 32 53) 20 miles east of Columbus, Ind........... ooeee| 48.6 | 47.7 
1900. .|39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind...........,. 14:6 | 14,4 
1910../39 10 12|86 32 20) In the city of SNOT Sige ao aa ne are ie ---| 39.0.] 38.9 
4 itehall, Clay township, 
1920../39 10 21/86 43 1 Owen County, Ind. 9.8 9.8 


1.9 miles west of 


8.3 miles south-southeast of Spencer, waa 


MOovEMENT IN Mites DURING 


ington township, Owen County, Ind. 
West Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec. 31, 1862; admitted as a State June 19, 1863. fat 


COAST LINE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(By the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey.) 


General Coast Line—The figures under this head- | The figures under this heading give the length in 
statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters to 


ing-give the length in statute miles of the general 
outline of the seacoast. The measurements were 


points where such waters narrow to a width of 3 


made with a unit measure of 30 minutes of latitude | statute miles. 


on charts as near the scale of 1-1,200,000 as possible. 
Tidal Shore Line, Unit Measure 3 Statute Miles— 


The Panama Canal Zone—Iislands 


nautical mile zone were not included 


é 


outside the 3 


SHORE LINE, 
MEASURE 3 


STATUTE MILES. 


Ts- ; 
lands. | Total. 


908 


3,218] 6,370 
1,675] 4,097 
670 0 


5,563| 12,877 
8,590] 15,132 
10/850 


'| Gen’1 | TipaAL SHORE LINE, Gen’l ; TIDAL 
Coast | UNIT MEASURE 3 Coast | UNIT 
Line, STATUTE MILES. Line, 
Locassre. is socaume, (ai 
° ‘sure s ALITY. "gure 
30 |Main-| Is- ; , 30 |Main- 
‘Min. } land. | lands. | Total. Min. | land. 
Lat’de Lat’de it 
iy ere PMC AA REECE 228 339 337 676|| Alabama............ 53 131 
Naw tiampahire sare eat 13 Te eek 14]| Mississippi..... Mis r.tetak 14 76 
Massachusetts.......| 192 295 158 453|| Louisiana............ 397 725 
Rhode Island........ 40 72 84 156||'Texas....... Baia» 367 624 
Connecticut... cei. fies... ir OG) iiieee. 96|| California. ........,. 913 949 
New Yorks. 260.0200. 127 30 440 ATO) QREBOUS resayess sine rope) trol 296 312 
New Jersey........+5 130 242 156 398)| Washington........., 157 479 
Pennsylvania As) iF. 0 6 cies ae eta te a eee) laid dass U.S.: Atlantic Coast] 1,888} 3,152 
Delaware.....+s20+++ 28 79 wis 791] ~Guit Coast.:....... 6291 2142 
Midis ss] ga] al) 8 i rao 
A MB d.:3 ee 
North Carolina, 301 570 460} 1,030 4,883] 7,314 
South Carolina 187 230 528 758 
GEOFEIA» ops ieure ce 100 110 493 603 
Florida: Atlantic...) 399/411] 207/618 
GUE ado cive o wivioia'e 798) 866 792|. 1,658])G 
Se ROG usd» sale \"3,197] 1,277 999| 2,276|| Panama Canal Zone. 


U.S. Samoan Islands. 


. South- Nes 


es, ee 


onfederacy. A 
ctaw words alba aya mule, me 
lear the thicket.’” Rie nae 
.LASKA—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,”” a native Eskimo or 
Aeon word, meaning Great Country. fp oer ee 
ARIzoNA—From Ariconac, ‘Few Springs.” Papago 
- pame of a ranch in’Sonora.- 


ARKANSAS—Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 


CAuIrorNiA—Origin uncertain; may be from Spanish 
 “Calido forno,” a hot oven, or furnace. 
CoLorapo—Spanish, meaning red. 

CoLumBIA, Disrricr or—A poetical adoption of 
_ the name of Columbus; applied to the territory 
in 1791 by the Federal Commissioners who laid 
it out.. tetany: 
ConnectTicout—Indian, “‘Quonecktacut,”” Long River 
or River of Pines. aust 

‘DELAWARE—Named after Lord De La War, of 
_ England, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 

Bay in 1610. 

‘LORIDA—Spanish? words, “‘Pascua Florida,’ Feast 
of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
- said to have been named, in 1512, by Juan Ponce 

de Leon. ; 

'Grorgia—Named after King George IJ. of England. 
HAwatt—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
_ Cook was killed by tne natives in 1779: 


“I open 


_ Ipano—tIndian words, ‘‘Edah hoe,” Light on the 


ai 
a 


. 


Mountains. 


" IeutNois—Indian word, by some translated “The 


River of Men.”’ A form of the word Iliniwek. 
“Tlini’’ meant ‘‘man,” ‘‘iw’’ meant ‘‘is,” and “ek’’ 
was a plural signification. 


INDIANA—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 


Iowsa—The Ioways, or Aiaouez, or Aiaouas were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.” They 
-ealled themselves ‘‘Pahoja,” gray snow. 


‘Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux. 


KentTucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) 
“Ken-tah-teh,’’ meaning to-morrow, or 
To-morrow. 


name 
Land of 


_ LovIsIANA—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 


rer Robert de la Salle, in 1682, after King 
ouis XIV. of France. 


Mains—From Maine, an ancient province of France, 
south of Normandy, owned by Queen Henrietta 
_> Maria of England, wife of King Charles I. 


Maryianp--Named in honor of the foregoing, 
Queen Henrietta Marie. 


MASSACHUSETTS—An Algonkin Indian name from 
' Massadchu-es-et, meaning “great-hill-small place,” 
indicating a place at or about the big little hills. 


MIcHIGAN—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma were 

' Indians. The word means “big lake’ and was 
applied to Lake Michigan. " “Michi” meant 
“great,” and “‘gama’’ meant ‘‘water.” 


MINNESOTA—Sioux word for skyblue water. 


Mississippi—Indian words ‘‘Sipu,’’? Algonquin word 
for river; ‘‘Maesi,’”’ tish—Fish-River. 


' MissourI—The Missouri were Sioux of that name, 


MonTANA—Spanish for mountainous; used) now by 
' Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 


N®BRASKA—An Omaha Indian name for the ‘wide 
river,” Platte.. : . 


NEVADA—A Spanish word, meaning “‘snow clad.” 


Nw HampsHireE—Named, in 1629, after the County 
of Hampshire, England, by the patentee, Capt. 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 

Nw Jnrsey—In 1664 the Duke of York, of England, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a Metres or deed to the present boundaries 
to be called Neva Caesaria, or New Jersey. Cae- 

_ Sarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient name of the 
Island of Jersey of which Carteret had been ad- 
ministrator. ‘ 


New Mrxico—Mextico is a word derived from the 
Aztec mons “mexith,’”” title of their national 
war god. 


N&w YORK—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
(1664), who got the patent from his brother, King 
Charles II. of England, and sent an expedition 

and took possession of New Netherlands. 

NorTH CAROLINA—The Carolinas were originally 
named, it is said, in honor of King Charles IX, 


NortH DaKkoTa—‘Dakota’ means liance: 
~ friends,’ and is a Sioux Indian word. Koda in 
Santee dialect and Kola in Teton dialect are the _ 
root words. ; ; aaron PS) 
OnI0—Iroquois name, denoting great.” obi 
OxuaHomAa—Choctaw word for “red people." 


OREGON—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name have 
been suggested 2s follows: Origanum, a wild sage 
found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a river ip 
Chinese Tartary; Over-un-gen, a Shoshone Indian 
word for ‘‘place of plenty;’’ Aura agua, Spanish 
word meaning gently faliing waters: Ouragan, a 
French word for hurricanes; Wau-re-gan, an 
Algonkin word for ‘“‘beautiful water.” 


PENNSYLVANIA—Penn-sylvania, from Penn; and. 
Sylva, Latin word for grove or woods. Groves 
of Penn; so called in honor of William Penn, who, 
in 1681, got a deed for the State from King Charles 
II. of England, in settlement of a debt which the 
British Government owed Penn's father. Willlam 
called the country Sylvania, and the King prefixed 
it with ‘‘Penn.” 


PHILIPPINES—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,’ discovered 
in 1521 by Magellan, whom the natives killed in a 
skirmish; named tn honor of King Philip It. of 
Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico. 


Porto Rico—From the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. 


RHODE IsLAND—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’” was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony, in 
1644, The name of one of the islands had been 
Aquedneck. The name of Providence Planta- 
tions then gradually lapsed. . 


SouTH CARoLINA—(See North Carolina). 
SourH DaKxota—(See North Dakota). 


TENNESSEE—Called, from 1784 to 1788, the State 
of Franklin. ‘‘Tennessee’’ is an Anglicized Indian 
word—Ten-asse, said to mean ‘‘a curved spoon.” 


Trxas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 

' Librarian at Austin, ‘‘Texas is an Indian word 
meaning Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes about the 
early Spanish missions around .Eastern Texas; 
and later to tribes ranging as far west as the Rio 
Grande, to designate a large number of tribes who 
were ordinarily allied against the Apaches.” 


UTaH—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 


VERMONT—From Verd and Mont, two French words 
meaning Green Mountains. The name is said to 
have been bestowed by Samuel de Champlain 
when he saw from the lake, later called after him, 
green hills to the East. 


VireInIA—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII., sometimes called by her courtiers 
the ‘Virgin Queen" of England. The name was 
bestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
pA who fitted out the expedition of discovery 
D 5 


WASHINGTON—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, second ses- 
sion, the name was changed in the bill to Washing- 
Si eee of the existence of the District of 

‘olumbia. 


WEsT VIRGINIA—(See Virginia). 


WIScONSIN—-An Indian name which, according to 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, was originally spelled 
“Ouiscousin” by the French missionaries and in 
old French-American documents; also was spelled 
“Misconsing,’’ ‘‘Ouisconching,’’  ‘‘Ouiskensing.”” 
The Yankee settlers spelled it “Wiskonsan,”’ then 
Bee but Congress changed it to ‘‘Wis- 
consin.”’ 4 


Wromine—(By the State Historian, Eunice G.- 
Anderson)—What we would determine to be the 
Most authentic publication upon the derivatives 
of the name of our State gives the following: 
“The word Wyoming was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, rendered famous from Camp- 
bell’s beautiful poem, ‘Gertrude of Wyoming.’ 
The word means ‘mountains and valleys alter- 
nating.’ Or, as we construed it, ‘Here God has 
bent down the backs of His mountains for man to 
make his habitations.’ ” 


This is given by Gen. 
Freeman, 
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na 
ea doption: 


: 868, Here We Rest. 
63, (Dita. Deus (God Pnriches). — 
, 1864, Regnat Populus (The 


rkansas—May 3 


People Rule). 


(He 
D 


to A 


} California—Eureka (I Have Found It). 

Colorado—1861, 
Without God). 

-Connecticut—Oct., 1842, Qui Transtulit Sustinet 


Nil Sine Numine 


Who Transplanted Still Sustains). 


elaware—Liberty and Independence. 


ates of Columbia—J ustitia Omnibus (Justice 


Florida—1846, In ‘God We Trus: 
Georgia—Dee. 5 
ation. 


Last Forever). 


Tllinois—Aug. 


26, 


National Union. 


and 


Kansas—Jan. 29, 1861, Ad Astra per Aspera 


(To 


Kentuck, Signe 20, 1792, United We Stand, 


Our Rights We Maintain 
the Stars Through Difficulties). 


Divided We Fall. 


_Louisiana—Union, Justice 
Maryland—aAug. 


aine—Jan, 9, 1820, Dirigo (L direct). 


13, 1780, 


She Seeks Quiet Peace Under Liberty). 


_Michigan—1835, Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
nam Circumspice (If Thou. Seekest a Beautiful 


Peninsula, Behold It Here). 


(Nothing 


, 1799, Wisdom, arate: Moder- 
Idaho—Mareh 5, 1886, Esto Perpetua (May It 
1818, State Sovereigenty— 
Towa—Vleb. 25, 1847, Our Liberties We Prize, 


and Cont dence. 


1648, Fatti Maschii Parole 
Femine (Manly esis; and Womanly Words). 
Bonae Voluntatis Tuae Coronasti nos (With the | 
Shield of Thy Good-Will Thou Hast Covered Us). 

Massachusetts—Dec. 
Placidam sub Libertate Quietem (With: the Sword 


Ense_ Petit 


s —Jan., ae 1822, Salus Populi Supreme 
Lex Esto (Welfare of. People Is the Supreme Law 
Seen Mar 24, 1864, Oro y Plata (Gold and 
pep reskarr Maron 1, 1867, Equality Before the 


ey da-Laretp, 24, 1866, All for Our Country. — 

sel Jersey—Oct. 3, 1776, Liberty, and Pro 

perity. 
New Mexico—Sent, 9, 1850, Crescit undo (It 

Grows as It Goes). 

New York—1809, Tcewr (Higher). 

North Carolina—1893, 

Be Rather Than to Seem). 

‘North Dakota—Liberty and Union, One and 

Inseparable Now and Forever. 
Ohic—April 6, 1866, Imperium in Imperio ( n 

Eopie Within an Empire e). 

Oklahoma—Labor Onna Vincit (Aber Con- 

quers All Things). erent 

Oregon—1857, The Union, 

Pennsylvania —March 2, “1809, Virtue, 

and, eben ences 

hode Island—1864, Hope. 

Sows Carolina—Dum Spiro, Spero (While 1 

Breathe I Hope). ~ 

South Dakota—Under God the People Rule. ; 

Tennessee—1797, Agriculture, Commerce. - 


Utah—Industry. 
Vermont—Sept., 1866, Freedom and Unity. 


Scuto | Always to Tyrants Ns : 
Washington—1853, Ai-ki, (By and By). 

West Virgihia—Sept. 26, 1863, Montani Semper 
| Libest (Mountaineers Always Freemen). j 


Wisconsin—Forward. 


Arms Yield to the Gown). 
pedigas; New Hampshire, and hanes have BO 
motto. 


STATE FLOWERS. 


Esse Quam. Hoda (To 


LSE ; 


Wyoming—1868, Cedant Arma Togae — Let 


NAME By NAME By NAME By 
oF |Name of Flower.} Whom oF |Name of Flower.) Whom OF |Name of Flower.| Whom 

STATE _ |Chosen.|} STatE Chosen.|| STATH. Chosen. 
Ala. Goldenrod...... Schools.||Me... .|Pine Cone & T’sl.|Schools.|| Ohio. . .|Scarlet Carnati’n|Legisl. 
Ariz,...|Sahuaro Cactus.|Legisl. |/Md....|Blackeyed Susan|Legisl. ||Okla...|Mistletoe....... Legisl. 
Ark..../Apple Blossom. .}Legisl. |}Mass...|/Mayflower...... Legis!l. |/Ore....|Oregon Grape. . "| Pegisl: 
Cal. »..|}Golden Poppy... Legisl. |}/Mich...|Apple Blossom. Legisl. Balch INO Uchotee saris Nos shee u 
Col,...|Columbine,..... Schools.|/Minn:../ Moccasin pore Legisl. |] R. I... Violet... 0.2012, |Schools. 
Conn...|Mountain Laurel|Legisl. ||Miss...}/Magnolia..... -|Schools.}|S. C,...| Yellow Jessamine|Legisl. _ 
Del... .|Peach Blossom. .|Legisl. |/Mo....|/Hawthorn......|Legisl S. Dak..|Pasque Flower... | Legis. 
Pa . |Orange Blossom. Legist. ||Mont,...|/Bitter Root:.... \Legisl. |]Tenn...]Passion Flower. .|Hort. 8: 
Gavin. s Cherokee Rose. .|Legisl. |/Neb....]Goldenrod...... Legis Tex....|Bluebonnet.:..;|Legisl. 
Idaho. .|Syringa........ People. ||/Nev....|Sagebrush...... People. || Utah... |Sego Lily.... +... Legis] 
1S ie aan Wood Violet. .../Legisl. ||N. H.../Purple Lilac . | Legisl Vib S. sae Red Clover. .... Legisl. 
Ind:...|Tulip Tree Bloss.{/Legisl. ||N.J....|Violet.......... Legisl Va. ees Amer. Dogwood .|Legish. 
Iowa. ..}/Wild Rose:..... People, ||N. Mex Regis Re retire Schools.|} Wash...}Rhododendron. .|Peo le. 
Kam: ...|Sunflower...... Legist, || Niv Vie | ROSO. 3). ciate cs « Schools.|| W. Va. .|Rhododendron. [bee sl. 
Kas) Trumpet Vine...|People. !|/N. C. Goldenrod SC ee People. |} Wis... .|Violet.:...:.... ools, 
LRDE. «5 Magnolia Res ea bette IN. Dak .| Wild Prairie Rose Legis}. Wyo...(Indian Paintb’sh Leela ; 


-From time to time Congress has been asked to adopt a national flower, but has taken no step to that end, 


NICKNAMES OF THE STATES. 


Ala... “Cotton, % “"rizard, i “Yallerhammers. ia! Neb...|““Antelope,”’ “Black Water,” “Cornhusker.” 
Ariz...|/“B aby,” “Sunset, a “Apache.” Nev...|‘‘Silver,” “Sage Brush.’’ 
Ark... .|‘‘Bear,” “Bowie. N. .|‘‘Granite.’ se i 
Cals “Golden, » “RT Dorado.” N. J... | “Jersey Blue,” “Garden,”” ‘New Spain,” 
Colin. “Gentennial, ” “Silver.” - “Mosaquito.’ ui 
Conn.. “Constitution, ” “Nutmeg.’’ N. M. ‘Sunshine, i Spanish.” 
Dei... |‘‘Diamond,”’ “Blue Hen’s Chickens.” N. Y..|"‘Empire,’’ ‘‘Excelsior. Me 4 i 
Fla. .2|‘‘Bverglade,” ‘Land of Flowers.” N. 'C..|Old North,” “Turpentine,” “Tar Heel! 
Ga,...|“Empire State of the. South,” “‘Cracker,’||N. D.: “Flickertail,” Sioux." 

“Buzzard,” Ohio. .|‘‘Buckeye.’’ 
Idaho. |*‘Gem Okla. .|**Sooner,’’ 
Tec “osacker, i i Prairie. it Ore... .|‘*Beaver,’’ ‘“Web-Foot 
Ind. ..|‘‘Hoosier. Pa...,|‘Keystone,” ‘Steel,” “Coat, 
Towa..|‘‘Hawkeye.”” R. I.,.|‘Little Rhody,” “Plantation.” 
Kan.. “Sunflower, ” “Jayhawk.” S.C... “Palmetto.” mu Y 
Ky...|‘‘Blue Grass,” “‘Corn-Cracker, ” “Dark and}iS. D.. “Sunshine, Swiag ecat. Seip 

Bloody Ground.” enn..|“Big Bend, Volunteer, Hog-and- 
La.... “Pelican, ” “Creole. ,_Hominy.”” od 
Meé...|Pine Tree,” “Old ‘Dirigo: iy Tex,..|*‘Lone Star, Beef. nea 
Md... :|Old Line,” “Cockade.” Utah. .|“Deseret,”” ‘Beehive, Mormon. 
Mass. .|‘‘Bay,”’ “Ola Colony.”’ Vt... .|“Green Mountain.” s 
Mich, .|‘‘Wolverine,” **Auto.” Va....|Old Dominion,’ “Mother. 
Minn..|‘‘Gopher,” ‘‘North Star.’ Wash. |‘‘Evergreen,”’ ‘‘Chinook."” 
Miss. . “Bayou,” “Hagle,’’ ‘‘Magnolia.”” W. Va. “Panhandle,’! “Mountain. 
Mo...|Ozark,”’ “Iron Neountela, »” “Show Me. Wis. ..|‘‘Badger, bs Copper. 
Mont. '“Stub Toe.” “Bonanza,” “Treasure.” Wyo. .'“Equality Guarage Pioneer). 


cr 


\ Virginia—Oct., 1779, Sic Semper Tyrannis (hus ey 


. THE Eeologleal history of New York can be trace 
pack to the 
in the rocks of the earth. 
These earliest rocks, the Grenville metamor- 
-_phosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.) are, how- 
er, not the oldest which ever existed in the State. 
The Grenville rocks are exposed in the Adiron- 
_-dacks and the Hudson Highlands. They prove 
that in Grenville time Northern, Eastern, and 
8h probably Southwestern N. Y. was under the sea. 
_— After the deposition of the Grenville sediments 
- igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
es -gabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
from below. 
x Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
_ folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 
At the beginning of Cambrian time, when organic 
life becomes first recognizable in the State, only the 
29 - eastern margin was submerged, but toward the end 
(Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole region ex- 
cept the central and northwestern Adirondacks. 
At the close of Cambrian time Northern New 
_ York was, however, above sea level. 
In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
' Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River limestones and 
- the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine shales and sand- 
stones were deposited, the State was most of the 
_ time submerged under the Ordovician sea, except 
tor the Adirondack island. 
Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green abd Taconic Mountains arose along tne 
eastern border of the State and practically all of 
Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
York became dry land. 
a ‘In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglomerate, 
the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone and iron 
ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and Guelph 
dolomites, the Salina shales, salt and waterlime, etc. 
During the early part of this period the sea had 


recambrian era, the oldest recognizable | 


the whole Catskilll and southwestern plateau proy- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

~The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvavia. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. 

During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in ‘Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were forced 
into nonmarine Triassic beds. 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Islands 
disappeared under the sea. . : 

At the end of this pericd the State, which had 


| been eroded nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 


3,000 feei. 

After this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed in 
its major features. 

Finally came the glacial period, which enriched 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 

It ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 
which the sea came_for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Vailey. 

A recent elevation has again drained these regions. 

The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted. 

The fault blocks seem to have reached their 
equilibrium, but if subjected to new strains may 
settle down to new adjustments and cause earth- 
quake disturbances. 


; a 


j DISTANCES IN NEW YORK STATE. 


ee --———'"—---—-+—- 0 OoOOoOOO————Yn— 


Bing- , 
ham- | Buf- |Elmira|James-| Kings-| New |Piatts-| Ro- Syra- | Utica.) Water- 
ton, | falo. town. | ton, | York. | burg. jchester; cuse. town. 
147 299 206 391 57 143 189 254 145 95 | 17 
0 205 59 244 162 194 306 151 78 100 in 
x 205 0 164 72 356 399 388 76 154 204 206 
59 164 0 183 221 253 340 114 89 |- 139 158 
102 103 65 218 253 296 802 49 51 101 120 
123 111 64 121 285 317 391 69 140 | 1g0 209 
51 154 34 208 213 245 305 100 55 98 124 
244 72 183 0 406 438 460 148 226 276 278 
" 162 356 221 406 0 99 246 302 202 152 233 
" 268 327 279 399 307 370 61 251 190 202 121 
194 399 253 438 99 0 309 345 265 215 296 
Ogdensburg. 213 272 224 344 299 362 130 196 135 147 166 
Plattsburg .. 306 388 340 460 246 339 0 312 251 254 482 
Rochester......) 245 151 76 lid 148 302 345 3812 is) 100 150 130 
Saranac Lake...| 182 299 344 296 416 239 302 60 268 207 247 138 
‘Saratoga Springs 38 155 307 214 379 95 158 151 253. 153 103 184 
Syractise....... 45 78 154 89 226 202 265 25) 100 0 50 69 
OEIC Bi Lh eNieud Btous 95 100. 204 139 276 152 215 254 150 BO SORE ed. 
Watertown.....! 176 147 206 158 278 233 296 182 130 69 81 | 0 


DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK CITY TO OTHER POINTS IN NEW YORK STATES. 


Miles| _ Place. Miles; Place. 


(From the U. S. War Department's “ficial Table of Distances; Statute Miles.) 


Mijes| Place. iles 

AUDUIN ...6.. 65+ 319|Dunkirk........ 460|Lansingburgh. .. 306 gag Frerbor 108 
Batavia......... 406| Ellenville. .;:..:107!Little Falls. 267|Salamanca...... 414 
Bath tweak vach es 287| Fairfield... 21.) 238|Lockport.. 330|Sayville,.....2.. 54 
Brewster........ 55] Fishkill Landing. 62|Machias. 34|Schenectady ....: 162 
Canandaigua. || /367|Florida......... 66|Manlius, . . 330|Schuyler, Fort... 17 
Canastota....... 272) Fort Plain... ...203|Matteawan...... 213|Seneca Fal 334 
Cape Vincent... .357}Garden City..... 22|Mechanicsville.. . 37|Slocum, Fort... 22 
Catskill.......//116/Garrison,...... 53|Mexico......... 3 eS 319|Stamford........166 
Charlotte....... 381) Goshen......... 60/Michie, Fort... .137|Peekskill. . . 44|Tarrytown...... 28 
Chatham....... 131)Gouverneur. . ...345|Middletown..... 67|Philadelphia .327|Terry, Fort 139 
Clayton......2 2 349|Great Neck..... 21|/Millerton....... 96|Pine Piains. | .1//322|Ticonderoga.... 1245 
Clifton Springs. .356|Green Haven.... 74/Mineola......... 23/Port Chester , .29|Totten, Fort She 
Clinton......... 249] Greenport....... 97\Montauk Point. .120|Porter, Fort. -399|Troy . eer 154 
Gohoes. ss... 8s 54] Hastings,....... 19|Montgomery, Ft .338|Port Jervis...... 88|Tyler, Fort 1143 
Cold Spring..... 55| Hemsptead...... 24|Newburgh....... 63|Poughkeepsie.... 76|/Watervliet 1152 
Cooperstown. .. .236]H. G. Wright, Ft.134|New Lebanon. . |148|Riverhead......- 76|Weedsport. .... 1313 
Corning .........268) Hoosick Falls....179|New Rochelle... 20|)Rochester../)..! 373|\West Point : 54 
» Cornwall... 2... 58|/Hudson......... 117|Niagara, Fort. ..432|Rome..........; 254|Whitehall.../ 2.1223 
Cortland........ 236| Huntington. .... 38|Niagara Falls....418|/Rondout.....:.) 93\White Plains. _|_ 25 
pptevilie Romie 320) ISUD annie eS a 47\Norwich........ 233/Rouse’s Point. ..336|Willets Point.... 17 
eld 65's 5's be 204\ Jamaica........ 13|Nyack..,......,. 30!Sacket Harbor, ..344(Yonkers,.....,. 19 


. 


Feet. 
985) Dunkirk . yet! 30 
ate Ellenville é 6| Mahopac. ... . 641 


266 | Port, Eales 
it Elmira... . wer Si \ 700! 
al ++... +1,178)Manlius 


hi OR 


bicnasee 


Potsdam 
Purdy . 
Ramap 


seeeeeces ds. 677| Bort Niagara .....:.° 263|Mechanicstown..... Rotterdam 
‘Aurora sereseeese ses 418/Port Plain. ........: 811)/Medina............ 543|)Roxbury :..... 
Avon... e020... 6 585) Franklin)... . 22... .1,223|/Mexico... 00) 2) 0011! 375|Sacandaga Park. 
Bainbridge - pev.aie.... 1 880)/Middletown........ 562|Salamanca.. .:. 
aliston..s........ 2 294/Genesee... 2.2... ..1,520|Millbrook... 2.220! 567|Saranac....:. 
Batavia. ....2...:.. 897/Geneseo..2. 5.2... 596|Millerton........... 700|Saratoga.. . 
this. ace ess 1,10liGeneva. woe. oo... 2. 454|/Mohawk. ool. ail 2: 397|Schenectady: 
Bedford MISGIOS. . tsi 2 
zy Berlin. .....,..5-... 836/Glens Falls.......... 343|Mountaindale. .....1,020|Scipio ./ 2.7: 
| Bethely is jckasn 20 2 
Binghamton... ...... : aken 
Bloomingburg aly 000 Sharon. ..... 
Boonville, ... 25-38 1 r Oe. +2... 699]Sharon Sprin 
Boston Corners, ..,. 728) Gu ---+1,512)/New Lisbon. ....... 1,236|Sidney 
: Boyd Corn'r Bes! pg - Haines Corners iach i, 920 New Milford ....... 454/Skaneateles. ... 
- ‘Brewsters .. 406|Halcottsville...... :1}399| Niagara Falls... ...! 571|Smyrna...... yeinisy 
< ‘i ale Bddy......... O73) Niles. sit. vinin. vic 1,650)Sodus. ..2.....2... i 
Ee See ....~.1,033)/Southfield....... u 
1, bet North Cree’ 1,002|Spring Valley... . 
Stamford..:... 


335 Northville 764/S 
2.4! Ni oe 


fireman Berni opal bib i 
Canastota,...... 6| Hor, “ahs eo hirras 
¥ eg PEST EPS I 


Ee SSL 389 
1,317|Oxt He 
651 Palatine Bridge Bevseit: 


e ive nD 
hester. . F 1440] Palenville....., ++» 470)Warsaw.........: «1,028 
hittenango Fails... K ES 5 -_ 435) Warwick... woe 514 
Clifton Springs... .. 86| Waterloo. .. 463 
Clinton,......--... 632| Watertown. 398 
Cochecton........+. L aa ea 714| Watkins 477 
COMMMDIS 5 escjasiers <4 1,532| Liberty ;....i2.<-.< Wie soahie ; Wells, .., 1,012 
Cooperstown.......1, a0 Little Britain... 5: 441/Phoenicia......... White Plains 201 
GOLDING. oye eeieieie ss 7)Little Falls.,....... 375|Pine Island......... Wilmington. . »1,019 
Cortland. .....-..-- 1 re 4 ij cb ort Winterton......5... 698 
Dannemora.,.., -1,360|Loeckport,.......5.- Worcester,......0%. 1,306 
ansville.,..,+-+--»_ 703|/Lowville.. ........ PRBETEROTO Ns Ne egy op 551- 
Spend Yt 0 DO Nr es tis eats Bae 1/Wyoming,.......65. 964. 
a DONO bay eip sisia «ia: fe ainld aeaveigin ‘ I IS) /1;- gla is’ 442 Yorstowa,: esis sieves 439 
Dryden.... 8 4 
NEW YORK STATE MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
(C.—Catskills; A—A dirondacks). 
Mountains. Feet.|_ Mountains. Feet.{ Mountains. Feet.{ Mountains. 
Acra Point (C)..... 3 O8 51 Dix" (An), hicee. 2 dE 4,842) McMartin (A.)..... % 000/Sawteeth (A.)..,... 4 Re 
Allen (A.).. 4/345 Donaldson. {Be : Macomb (A.) :4;371|Schoharie Lbs Rip opiate +3) "650 
Andrew (A.) ‘3,216 Doubletop (C:) ~3,905| Marcy ay) ,344|Schroon CA oa Fehrs, ay 200 
Armstrong .4,455/E. Jewett} Range (on y 3; 166} Mink (C.). 3,807|Sentinel (A.) Adis "858 
Baldface (A.). -3,903|East Kill (C.)....-.. 3, 190} Moose (A.) 2,766|Seward (A.) . 5404 
Bald Peak (A.)......3,007|Bleventh (A.)....... 3/303| Niagara (A.) .3,000/Seymour (A. 4,120 
Balsam: (C:) 9c 2.2 3/565 Emmons (A.)...+-++ 3,596 Nippletop (A.).. 4,420|Sister Knob (CG 4 #002 ‘ 
Bartlett (A.)........ 3'880|Esther (VNB ok anes 4,270}Noonmark (A.)..... 3,552|Skylight (A.) . 4,920 
Basin (A.).....: ga aie i 4825 Evergreen (C.)...... 3,531) North (C.) ....00... 3,280|Sleeping Beauty (A.) 2/349 | 
Bear Den (A.)...... 3,423/Giant (A.)......... 4,622| North iar (A,). ...3,890]Slide (A.).... 00.2... 2; 1890 
Bee Line (C.)..... : .3,300|/Giants Valley (A.)...4,530|Onteora (C.)....... 2,820|Slide (C.) . 4,20 4 
Belle hat (C,)......3,406|Ginseng (C,)........ 3,790|Ouluska Pass (A.)...3,086/So. Macintyre. (A). ‘4 937 
Big Range (AD. wea a.3/9L01Gore (A). 6 eae: 3,595] Overlook (C.)...,... 3,150)South Pond (A.)... 3, 332 
Big Slide CAL Nis chess 4,255|Gothic (A.). 0.22... 4,738) Panther \(C.). 2.2... 8,760|Speculator (A.). 0... 21973 
Big Westkill ne ).:.-3,925/Graham (C.).......3,890|Peakamoose (C.)... .3,863|Spotted (A.)........ 3,480 
Black Dome (C.)..:.3,990)/Gray (A.).:....0... rata Peak Ridge (A.) . .. .4,375|Spruce Top (Cd. 8 567 
Head (C.) ‘ Haleott (C.).. .3,537| Petersburg Pass (C.) 2,075|Stony (C.).........,3,844 
Hayden (C.) Ei '930|Pine island KC, )... .8,086|Stoppel (C.). 222722! 3,425 
Hayden (A.)., i 5|Sugarloat (C:) PH 4 
: 7 pare (A). Z 3,450) Table (C.) . ,856 
i Height of Land <A.). 3/050 Plattekill 3,135|/Tabletop (A.). 5440 
Burnt Kno D(C + 73;160 perp ted Notch (C.)2,677|Plateau (C.). . .3,855/ Taylor (A.). 4,500 
Siete Hump tay: 2,785| High Peak (C.)..... 3,660|Porter (A.).... . .4,070|Thomas Cold (CG ,9385 
Cascade-(A.)....... 4,092 Hollman (Appa aS. 3,715 eee CASS G e HE 3,480) Tripod (A.)....6.... 3,340 
Meee Cobble (A.) .3,673 BeUntor (OOP Base 4,025|Ragged (A.)........ 3,290/Twin (C.)..... 0... 1647 
Colden (A.)........ 4,713 Hurricane (A). Aaya 3,687 Rodncta (MOS Ola 4,606] Vanderwhacker (A.).3,385 
d z ae 5! 2,529) Vlavear Vly (C.) ....3,500 
,145) Wallace (A.)....0..: 3,860 
. .3,470| Wellington (A.)..... 3,458 
,680]West Jewett (A.)....3,025 
. 4,530) Whiteface (A.).. 4,872 
,036| Windham High A). Ee 
3,040] Wolf Jaws (A.) . :4.225 
14,644lWolf Pond (A.)..... 3 473 


Van Etten.., 


ayer 
large areas in the two great forested s¢ ft 
‘State, the Adirondack and Catskill Mountains. 
Phe State bas an actual investment of nearly 
$14,000,000 in the Forest Preserve, of which $11,- , ‘ 
 bootoos sige been spent for direct payment of lan if placed on the market, $75,000,000. Wi 2! 
purchased or appropriated and $3,000,000 for lan Chief among the large animals are deer and bear. 
taken on tax sales. . i Beaver, which had become extinct, were intro- 
__ The area of the Forest Preserve in both the Adiron- | duced to the Adirondacks in 1905 and have since 
ack and Catskill Mountains on July 1, 1926, ag- | spread over other sections of the woods.. They have 
gregated 2,032,095.25 acres. 9 also been introduced in the Catskills. ; ‘ 
The area (acres) of the New York State ‘Forest In 1915, through co-operation with the Benevolent 
‘Preserve is by counties— and Protective Order of Elks, a carload of elk from 
Adirondack Preserye—Clinton, 50,718.97; Essex, | Yellowstone Park was liberated in the Adirondacks. 
411,662.94; Franklin, 189,839.13; Fulton, 37,850.92; | Among other common animals there, many of which 
- Hamilton, 640,131.49; Herkimer, 202,579.41; Lewis, | furnish fur, are: Fox, mink, otter, marten, weasel, 
9,068.03; - Oneida, . 28,153.46; St.. Lawrence, 126,- | fisher, coon, skunk and muskrat. -t 
614.53; Saratoga, 9,713.14; ‘Warren, 167,724.06; The commission maintains three game bird iarms 
Washington, 4,337.00; total Adirondack Preserve, |*for propagation of Mongolian ringnecked pheasants. 
878,393.08 acres. From these farms there are distributed annually 
j throughout the covers of the State 15,000 live birds 


: 1e highest m EUR 
It is estimated that the Fore: . wor 


Catskill Preserve—Delaware, 11,748.45; Greene, 
35,082.36; Sullivan, 1,157.18; Ulster, 105,714.18; | and more than 100,000 pheasant eggs. > 
total Catskill Preserve, 153,702.17 acres. The lakes and streams which are annually stocked 
Total Forest Preserve—2,032,095.25 acres. by the Conservation Commission contai brook 


| Jurisdiction over the Forest Preserve is exercised | trout, lake trout, rainbow trout, brown trout, large- _ 
y the Conservation Commission, which has charge | mouth and smallmouth black bass, great northern 
also of the State Reservation at Saratoga Springs, | pike, pickerel, perch, bullheads and many of the 

the State-owned islands in Lake George, the St. | coarser fishes. 4 
_ Lawrence Reservation, the Cuba Reservation and The commission operates twelve hatcheries from 

the John Brown Farm in the town of North Elba, | which were distributed (in 1925) 1,145,162,832 fish. 
Essex County. of the varieties named above, and whitefish, lake 
_. The commission has charge of the fighting of | herring, muskallonge, tomcod and fiat fish. 

forest fires upon both public and privately owned The amount of game taken by licensed hunters 
Jand in the large forested regions. Sixty-five steel | in the State in 1923 as reported to the Conservation 
observation towers are maintained updén the tops | Commission on the stubs of hunting licenses totaled 
of the highest mountains throughout. the. Adiron- | 1,748,010, and included: j 
dacks, Catskills, Long Island, Southwestern New Cottontail rabbits, 635,815; muskrats, 266,087 
2 ‘York, and other large forested areas. All are con- | skunks, 97,885; ducks, 135,659; grey squirrels, 
-. nected by telephone with the Forest Rangers. 170,853; grouse or partridge, 134,541; pheasants, 
[ _ ‘Observers are on duty from April to November. 122,403; snowshoe rabbits, 40,012; woodcock, 15,462; 
‘y ‘Reforesting of State lands and raising of trees } raccoons 27,033; Fina rabbits, 23,895; red foxes, 
for reforestation of private lands 1s done by the} 14,683; fox squirrels, 6,102; black squirrels, 13,310; 
_ ‘ commission. , Three forest tree nurseries are'main- | greater yellowlegs, 3,214; Wilson or jacksnipe, 
tained with \a capacity of 80,000,000 trees; with | 5,004; quail, 4,515; mink, 10,685; deer, 8,030; coots, 
| an inventory on June 1, 1926, of 90,000,000 trees | 2,430; grey foxes, 2,532; rails, 831; lesser yellowlegs, 

- and an annual output of 20,000,000 trees, which | 1,625; black-bellied plover, 894; geese, 1,273; golden 
_ will be increased to 40,000,000 trees. by 1927, when | plover, 450; gallinules, 350; opessum, 573; bobeats, 

seed now planted becomes planting stock. More] 115; sable or marten, 140; fishers, 112; bears, 161: 
than 20,000 acres were reforested in 1926. otters, 149; brant, 87. 

_ Trees are sold to private landowners at cost of The State Department of Conservation consisted 
production, and furnished to municipalities and | formerly of three divisions, 1(a) Division of Land 
State institutions free. and Forests, (b) Division of Fish and Game, (¢) 
_Under.the Fisher Act, passed by the 1926 legis- | Division of Saratoga Springs. The department has 
lature, any tract of forest land, five acres or more, | now been enlarged to take care of not. only these 
planted after Jan. 1, 1921, with not less than 800 | activities but all activities pertaining to State parks. 
trees _per acre or under-planted: with -not less than | The .present organization of the department. is 

306 trees per acre, will be assessed upon the value | made up of the followi 1g divisions; (a) Division 

- of the land alone and not higher than similar lands | of Parks, (b) Division of Water Power and Control, 

in the same tax district. ; (c) Divisions of Lands and Forests, (d) Division 

: To secure such assessment, the owner must file | of Fish. i 

with the assessors a sworn application, in dupli- The Division of Parks takes over the State Council 
cate, containing (a) description of land, (b) state- | of Parks, the State Reservation at Niagara, Palisades 
ment of planting. If application is approved by | Interstate Park, and the Allegany, Finger Lakes, 
_ the Conservation Commission, the assessors will | Long Island, Taconic, and Central State Parks; 
_ Classify such tract as reforested land. Such land | Letchworth Park, so far as it was under control of 
! Deawan aba von ae so Pattie as long as the forest aa penOay oes eae Historic Erevevaey 
é main uncut, ociety; al ashington’s Headquarters and other 

Lumbering operations on much of the land within {°shrines. é: 


THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK. 


The Palisades Interstate Park comprises 36,000 | hundreds of individual camps are established here 
acres (1,000 acres in the State of New Jersey and | Under permit. In Harriman State Park and Bear 
35,000 acres in New York State). The park em- eg cl Rea eine by ane pote ae tee 

y ss 5 i a restaurant, bu Vv 
ea the z Seating pee aa ee twelve miles | private funds and operated by the Commissioners for 
on the west bank of the Hudson River from Fort | the sale of food at reasonable prices: a lawn plateau 
Lee, N. J., to Palisades, N. Y. The Harriman State | for baseball, tennis, running meets and other organ- 
Park, which is the highlands region of the Palisades | ized athletic sports; a large grove on the side of 
system, runs from Bear ii Seamed N. Y., five miles iss eM acamaad Rec ciiee hoe 
south of West Point, for fifteen miles to Tuxedo, BLE 8 Fee tO oes porch 
N.Y. The commission also owns the State Rifle ST Re Ale aoe cae fore wre: 

Range at Blauvelt, N. Y., and the Hook Mountain The first flve-mile section of the Henry Hudson 

quarries. In the creation of the Palisades Park } Drive, paid for by the State of New Jersey, at a cost 

the State of New York has appropriated in money } of $443,107, was opened Oct. 22, 1921. It extends 

and lands $7,894,920. New Jersey has.appropriated | from Englewood to the top of the Hudson cliffs, 

erat. G82, ae vrnetgta ei the ents ee overlooking Alpine. ‘ 
ve. In a on, the commission has received George W. Perkins was the President of 

private contributions of $8,055,439 in money and | York commission for nearly twenty years, tie hig 

lands. All these contributions and appropriations, | death in 1920. ‘The officers of the commission are: 

together with value of land donations, aggregate | New York State—J. Du Pratt White, President; 
. $17,478,041. Franklin W. Hopkins, Vice President; George W. Pers 

In the Palisades section of the park the commis- | kins jr., Secretary; Edward L. Partridge, ‘Treasurer; 

slon maintains pavilions for picnic parties, bath | New Jersey—Frederick CG. Sutro, President; Edward 

houses’ and beaches; motor boat basin for small | L. Partridge, Vice President ; George W. Perkins jr. 
pleasure craft; week-end camps for working boys; ' Secretary; William Childs, Treasurer, ! fe 


Aneludes 
and C, a-Seneca Canals, 


They took the place of the old canals which had 
been in existence since 1825. 

The Erie Barge Canal is the main waterway and | 
extends across the State from Troy to Buffalo, 
Officially, the route commences at_Congress Street, 
Troy, and follows the line of the Hudson River to 
Waterford, where the westward turn is made, From 
Waterford the line of the Mohawk River, canalized, 
is generally followed to a point beyond Little Falls. 
Westerly from this ‘point the new channel. follows 
the route of the old canal in part, but passes the 
northerly outskirts of the City of Utica on a new 
line, thence to the south of Rome and then into and 
across Oneida Lake. Passing out of Oneida Lake 
the Oneida River is used to its junction with the 
Seneca River at Three River Point; thence through 
the Seneca River to and through the Clyde River to 
a point east of Lyons; thence following the old canal, 
deepened and enlarged, toa point beyond Pittsford. 

_ Here the channel leaves the old route, crossing the 
Genesee River about a mile south of Rochester on a 
pool created by the construction of a dam, joining 

he line of the old canal a few miles westerly, and 

continuing thence in the former channel, deepened 
and widened, to and through Tonawanda Creek, 
where the Niagara River is entered and followed to 
Lake Erie, at Buffalo. 

The Cayuga-Seneca Barge Canal extends in a; 
southerly direction from the Erie Barge Canal at a 
point near Montezuma. The Cayuga branch fol- 
lows the valley of the Seneca River to Cayuga Lake; 
thence through Cayuga Lake to the Cayuga Lake 
Inlet at Ithaca. The Seneca branch follows the 
Seneca River in a westerly direction from the Cayuga 
branch near the foot of Cayuga Lake, and connects 
with Seneca Lake near Geneva; thence through 
Seneca Lake to Watkins, with an extension to 
Montour Falls. 3 

The width of the Barge Canal channel varies 
according to the section traversed. Through 
canalized rivers and lakes the channel is at least 
200 feet wide. Through rock cuts and land lines 
a minimum bottom width of 94 feet has been pro- 
vided, and through earth sections the ‘minimum 
width of the bottom of the channel is 75 feet. The 
locks of the Barge Canal are uniform in size, The 
inside dimensions of the lock chambers are 310 feet 
in length and 45 feet in width and are capable of 


COMMERCE BOTH. WAYS ON 


y 4 
é m 


fixed 


92; Champlai 

bors at Utica, Syracuse anc 
San as : : 
, 2tudson River (between Troy and Fort Edwai 
37; Mohawk River, 112; Oswego, Oneid 
eca Rivers for their entire length, 9 
21; Cayuga Lake, 38; Seneca Lake, 35 
19; Tonawanda. River, 11; Syracuse Harbor, 
daga Lake outlet, 7; Rochester Harbor, Ge 
River, 2; Utica, Harbor and a short section of t 
Mohawk River, 1. Total mileage in can: 
nvers pnd lakes, ae: sar iets lt ty Bie 
_,rtactically all the municipalities along the Barge 
Canal ‘system have been Dravined with docks “and 
warehouse equipment. In the City 
there are eight terminals as follows: 

At Piers 5 and 6, Hast River, and at the foot 


West 53d Street, on the Hudson River, in Man- 


hattan; at Mott Haven (138th Street, Hast Riv: 
in the Bronx; on the Hast River, at the aon et 


North Jane Street, Long Island City; at Flushing 


and at the foot of Broadway, Hallett’s Cove, Queens; 
and at. the foot of Columbia Street, Gowanus Bay; — 


at, Dupont Street, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, — F 
A grain elevator of 2,000,000 bushels capacity, 


providing every modern facility for the handling of — 
has been erected by the | 


grain transported by canal, 
State at the Gowanus Bay Terminal. a 
The building of a similar structure. of 1,000,000 
bushels capacity has been completed by the State 
at_Oswego, on Lake Ontario. raved ¥Qay 
Bond issue of 1903 for improvement of Erle, 
Oswego and Champlain Canals, $101,000,000 
plemental bond issue of 1915, $27,000 miscel- 
laneous appropriations, $5,338,794; bond ue of 
1909 for improvement of Cayuga and Seneca Canal, 
$7,000,000; additional appropriations in 1918, 
$350,009; miscellaneous appropriations, $1,071,858; 


bond issue of 1911 for constructing terminals and — 


providing freight handling facilities, $19,800,000; 
miscellaneous appropriations, $2,838,122; appropri- 
ations for grain elevators at Brooklyn and Oswego, 
$2,725,000. Total, $167,123,774. 

The canals are owned by the State and are under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public 
Works for management, maintenance, repair and 
operation, under the supervision of the Commissioner 
of Canals and Waterways, Wayigation is free, no 
tolls whatever being charged. The main office of 
the Superintendent of Public Works is at 53 Lan- 
caster Street, Albany. Branch offices are at Pier 6, 
East River, N. Y. City, and in Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Utica, 


NEW YORK STATE CANALS. 


YEAR.{ Forest Products. Agriculture. Manufactures. Merchandise. {All Other and Totals. 
Tons. Dollars. eee Dollars. | Tons. | Dollars. | Tons. Dollars Tons. Dollars. 
1900. 726,984) 9,161,366) 511,518)11,051,632/142,784) 2,073,468/250,436] 42,819,11013,345,941) 84,123,772 
1901. 839,191)10,697,001} 558,135/15,036,822}129,857| 1,773,198/230,615| 37,467,681|/3,420,613| 83,478,880 
1902. 805,067) 9,546,375) 572,676/15,546,609/131,755| 1,687,462/207,972] 34,857,640|3,274,610| 81,708,453 
1903. 690,161) 9,726,311) 597,047/15,812,570/130,406] 1,835,315/241,564| 34,613,801|3,615,385| 77,713,325 
1904. 738,793) 9,268,116) 427,969/13,791,790/129,665| 1,515,638/200,472| 27,205,160)3,138,547| 66,381,817 
1905...} ’851,098/11,640,382| 436,979|13,875,972|132,438| 1,589,118/172,665] 19,292,625|3,226,896 57,918,58' 
1906. 854,610)12,639,416) 648,715/17,743,782/170,584) 1,903,347|202,285| 23,531,90113,540,907| 66,501,417 
1907. 747,736)11,032,348) 606,159)22,069,011| 96,916] 1,146,417|169,258] 19,957,08413,407,914! 63,903,970 
1908. 565,443) 7,905,428] 449/846/15,641,072/106,371 1,403.6131166,061 19,415,235/3,051,877| 54,511,509 
1909. 647,739) 9,027,781) 447,217|13,992,062/163,871) 2,665,622/194,273| 22,405,574|3,116,536| 59,081,572 
1910. 654,094) 9,373,099) 492,536/15,068,375 tee 2,161,199/215,446) 25,132,370/3,073,412) 59,042,178 
1911..:) 656,500) 9,471,169) 355,301)12,874,402/137,463)' 1,806,938|166,419] 17,044,496/3,097,068] 49,577,629 
1912 584,964) 8,917,887] 196,014) 6,491,416/119,512| 1,599,552/152,982|] 15,007,394|2,606,116] 38,444,617 
1913. 517,761). 8,528,883) rt ty »436,134) 90,799] 1,540,298)135,080] 12,867,860)2,602,035| 36,865,451 
1914. 377,127| 5,931,884) 217,397| 7,352,586) 83,504] 1,056,509] 93,095 »463,737/2,080,850| 28,277,991 
1915 366,618) 5,366,707| 218,300) 7,618,495/107,058} 1,372,542/138,549] 12,516,580)1,858,114) 30,610,670 
1916..,] 350,047| 5,694,704) 142,315] 6,702,741! 65,949) 1,551,673/101,543} 10,418,301/1,625,050) 27,513,525 
1917. 378,781) 8,096,613) 45,519) 2,742,683) 27,658} 541,350} 84,687) 10,145,197|1,297,225] 24,757,077 
1918. 292,720) 7,521,659] 109,784) 8,457,531) 76,386]. 7,130,947] 47,582) 9,442,523/1,159,270) 35,212,459 
1919. 194,807| 5,006,540} 184,899/14,244,619/203,307/18,978,709| 15,229] 3,045,800/1,238,844| 43,972,603 
1920. 248,930) 6,397,357) 226,291)17,432,665|325,426/30,377,322| 18,912} 3,782,274/1,421,434| 60,523,658 
1921. 114,358)...... peo HAPS ARON iaca a eieidiel« 380,420) 640. poses} 19,058). 00. vl. 1,270,470). ......065 
1922. 155,735) -- ese pee Pit By SBOLE cihie e's od DDT OSS sie bis cite 50 PAY Wi) eter setae 1,878,434)5). 05. 008 é 
1923....|° 147,220)... 0-5» 744,921|...,..,.. 459,183) 505. eee 25,880) 6 oa aabth sole 2,006,284)... ....... S 
1924...) 103,31)}...... Geel PBSSBGO Is /aicissy vibes 6 DE G4 sch eh die A RESO vin Lscitdie a es MORE OLE e sits © am ® 
1925, .6)_..98,462). 5 ees 952,066) 23h, 6'n 00) GPO pO Vise ta. vit 4,485) 55, oi repay ote 2,344,013)... . 


‘The canals were made free in 1882. 


Values-were estimated by the State in 1919 and 1920, but were not recorded since 1920. 
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_ horizons of tree trunks representing as many forests 
_ that flourished in ancient Devonian time. perhaps 


mo forests in the world. 
pees 


nd as such is under the ative 
of the university. mi 
iseum are arranged on a floor space of about 


tion Building, opposite the Capitol, at Al- 
The collections are open free on every week- 
A. M. to 5 P. M., and on Sundays, Oct. 1 
, 2 to 5 P. M. The Legislature grants 
$55,000 a year for maintenance. 
Hall of Geology and Mineralogy. Sopccial 
exhibits in geology illustrate various industries 
ependent upon the geological resources, such as 
Clays, sands, limestone, salt, gypsum, building 
tone, oil and graphite. The general collection of 
bout 5,090 mineral specimens is supplemented 
a special collection from New York State, prob- 
ably the best in existence. ; 
hei Hall of Paleontology, This hall includes 
vertebrates and invertebrates. The exhibits of 
trilobites and eurypterids are of unusual scientific 
interest. The beautiful wax restorations of very 
ancient extinct marine life in New York are of 
special interest and show the general appearance 
_ of these animals largely on the sea bottom. These 
are the first of their kinds made. The Gilboa fossil 
forest makes a beautiful exhibit. The work of 
e New York City Water Board at che site of the 
silboa Village, Schoharie County, and southward 
as resulted in the exposure of three layers or 


100,000,000 years ago, and were successively. buried 
under the sea after intervening elevations of the 
country. These trunks belong to the oldest known 


Hall of Zoology. The animals of New York 
_ are exhibited in this hall, the larger mammals in 
habitat groups and the smaller mammals, birds, 
fishes, reptiies and moulusks in extensive series of 
well mounted specimens. The mounted series of 
domestic poultry, including the domestic fowl, 
turkeys, pigeons, peacock, ducks, geese and pheas- 
ants, is very extensive and is one of the best and 
Most beautiful exhibits of the kind in America. 
The collection of birds’ eggs is one of the most 
complete in America. This section also contains a 
representative series of insects affecting garden, 
field, orchard and forest crops. 
State Herbarium. The State Herbarium con- 
tains over 100,000 specimens, mostly of New York 


The collections of the 


0,000 square feet on the upper floors of the State 


to the life sized 
following: 

1. The Corn Harvest. 
harvest scene and the activities of gathering corn, 
shelling beans, pounding corn for meal and bakiag 
coro bread. , 

2. Troyuois Industries. 
basket making and weaving, 
making of. pottery and chippin: 

3. False Face Ceremony. 


7 ; 
This group represents 
wood carving, the 
flints,. ‘a 
lustrating the mid- 


from all the houses of the Iroquois village. | 

4. Council of the Turtle Clan. Showing the 
Onondaga Clan chiefs discussing an important 
tribal subject. It also shows the important part 
wampum plays in the Council and that the Iro- 
quois women voiced their opinion in these councils. 

- tteturn of the Warriors, This illustrates the 
treatment of prisoners, the authority of the Iro- 
quois woman to protect a prisoner, It also shows 
an Iroquois village with ‘its stockade wall, and in 
the background a typical Mohawk Valley land- 
scape. d 

6. The Hunter Group. This illustrates a Seneca 
family during the hunting season, and shows the 
uses made of deer for purposes of food. for leather 
or mats, bags, clothing and thongs. The antlers 
and bones were used for making tools. 

In all these groups there are painted backgrounds 
which represent a New York scene. The casts 
used in these six groups were made from living 
people selected from, several Indian reservations. 

The State Museum conducts geologic and physio- 
graphic surveys of its natural resources and their 
relation to its industries, alslo a. natural history 
Survey of the plants and animals, including insects, 
and acts as a general bureau of information on 
all such matters. . u y nye) 

Its numerous publications cover a great variety 
of subjects, among which the most popular are 


.| the volumes, with colored plates, on birds and 


wild flowers of the State. 
Dr. Charles C, Adams, Director. 


{ HIGHWAYS IN NEW YORK STATE. : 
‘The following table shows, as of Jan. 1, 1926, by counties, the mileage of existing roads of all kinds and 


-— conditions. 
‘ County. Roads. County. Roads. ! County. Roads. County. ‘Roads, 
Miles. Miles. 
Saratoga........ Ontario. ....... 1,348] /Suffolk..........) 1,953 
. Albany...... a Orange...... +} 1,595]|Sullivan.........1- 1,908 
_ Allegany. . Orleans...) 2. chs 72011 Tioga. oe E067 
- Broome....; - +f 1,062} |Oswego. 0... c.. 1,714/|Tompkins.......| 1,091 
Cattaraugus. 1,975||Hamilton... 0.0... 461)|Otsego eae 2.253} UISter ee 1,848 
ayuga,. . 1,490||Herkimer........{ 1,490||Putnam .. 22. 27! 509]| Warren. ..... eS 010 
Chautauqu ,961]|Jefferson........] 2,204!!Rensselaer....._! 1,315]| Washington. ..... 1,533 
Chemung 875|| Lewis eo ee. ,449|!Rockland........ 386||/Wayne.......... +348 
Chenango 1,746)| Livingston. ......] 1,285||St. Lawrence. ._. | 3,099]| Westchester... .. 868 
Clinton 1,384||Madison........) 1,422 Saratoga... oil... ,o11]|Wyoming........ 1,076 
Columbia 1,379]|Monroe....,....] 1,368 Schenectady. ... . BUD Vates 28 ss sain i 769 
Cortland. 1,037}| Moutgomery..... 849]/Schoharie. -... 2. . ,259!|/Kings and 
Delaware. 2,358]|Nassau... .. vere 1,491||Schuyler......... 762 Queens!) /2.) 8 
apaece: ace bs Bap ; > Ee ce RN anes oe 704 — 
Brier ite\ 4s: i »882 neida. .... oes »317)|Steuben... 2.3... 3,094 aan § 
BISBEE. hes 1,291''Onondaga..... 11635 Ue Ee hant 
The State and County system of improved roads miles, of which 10,150 miles have be o 
as proposed understhe law of 1921 totals 14,068] or are under contract, e pees date Yh 
: HUDSON RIVER ICE HARVEST. . 
YEARS. |. Tons. YEARS. Tons. YEARS. Tous. | YEARS. Tons. YEARS, Tons. 
1901-02..| 4,606,800]|1906-07..} 1,672,188 1911-12... 2,262,593,11916-17.. 2,001,150 1920- 
1902-03...) 3,934,300]|1907-08. .| 3/549/354 1ara13:. 2,853,120||1917-18.. 2'537,482 19318. 1 Ose soe 
1904 05:"| $'681'800||T909-10..| T'gser903|[ fora e | page zee HBESAS..| "82288 11020-08..| 338.000 
..| 3,661; -10,.} 1,876,502}|1914-15..) 1,938/149]/1919-20. | 1,237’ 1923-24..| 249’6 
1905-06. .). 3,572,371!'1910-11. | 2'203/984 11915-18.- 1,398,591 ee A00| Gears Ceeee 


The City of New York is 
artificial ice, and the Hudson 
crops have gone largely into the 
the Maine ice cut, so far as the 
cerned. 


The ice plants in this city can make 30,000 tons a 
ay. 


now supplied with 
Valley natural-ice 
discard, along with 
metropolis is con- 


| There were 6,510 


In -1923, according to the United States Census 
Bureau, 35,835,041 short tons of artificial ice, valued 
at $164,522,824, were Pie ores uns this country. 

machines in operation, averaging 
See pean se grey 24 outa ween tte Care 
used totaled. 20,2438, ounds, and sodi t= 
ide, 51,731,339 pounds, > ies ener 


This group shows a- 


winter purification rite, when evil spirits are driven 


x i . Large deposits of pyrite 
occur in St. Lawrence County also. 
Gypsum is mined in Erie, Genesee and Monroe 


Counties. The annual output is more than 1,000,000 | 


short tons, with a value exceeding $14,000,000. 
Salt making is one of the oldest branches of the 
mineral industry, carried on continuously since about 
1790, when the etiereei = salt springs were first 
utilized by the white. settlers in Gentral New York. 


ston, Tomp- 

the latter 
decades of the last century having opened the way 
to the exploitation of these resources. i 


the rock salt, which is obtained by underground. 
mining through shafts over 1,000 feet in vertical 
depth. Elsewhere the salt. is brought to the sur- 
face in the form of brine by drilled wells into which 
fresh waters. are introduced and then pumped back 
after saturation. ~~ 


N. Y. Srate. CiTizs oF OveR 100,000 PoPuLATION. ; 
; Per | Greater | Al- Roch- | Syra- { Yonk- Leo 
Number.| Cent.| N.Y. | bany.| Buffalo} ester. | cuse. | ers. Total. 
SS ee Seger se? - 7 
All occupations: Men........ 3,367,909] 74.79]1,839,683|37,822|165,362} 96,463/58,546/30, 187|2,228,063 
WOMPOT Soi. ieee se... ne 1,135,295) 25.21) 691,729)14,495) 49,981] 37,641/18,758/11,218} 823,822 
DOtais 1.5 jateeie ste ee ey ']4,503,205]100.00}2,531,412 52,317)/215,343)134,104/77,304/41,405/3,051,885 
Agriculture, forestry and animal|——|———_|—_—__—___| —— —| —-—_ Es 
husbandry: Men........... 305,505] 97.06 6,764] 353 553 900} 391) 377 9,338 
Women 9,269] 2.94 345 7 14 14 y | 5 392 
POMEL Fra yo. stale ale aap a a ae ate eae 314,774)100.00 7,109] 360 567 914; 398) 382 9,730 
x ion of minerals: Men.. 7,4385| 98.49 575 15 128 20 34 11 783 
eouien BH a taaioes RSLS aps SERS 114) 1.51 0) RESO 1 eh Ree ae 1 27 
Mota. 254s Sy OObr ae 7,549] 100.00 600 15 129 20 34 12 810 
i ad ehanicad| |] —_-+] ——— | ———_| —— ——. 
Medan: hen oe 1,406,004] 80.02} 748,182)13,924] 87,378] 56,506/31,464/15,044| 952,498 
Women....... Aten ad SOL ~...| 351,104] 19.98] 204,130} 3,505) 11,247} 15,903) 4,881! 3,707] 243,373 
Total..... Se eee ge AF etre ». .]1,757,108/100.00] 952,312|17,429] 98,625] 72,409/36,345 18,751/1,195,871 ‘ 
4 (2: RE i 370,154! 91.71) 218,367] 6,878] 20,846] 7,797] 6,281] 2,536] 262,705 
7 aaa cia ie NUS 33,420} 8.29) 23,012] 511) 1,855 f 5 26,923 
08 BR Se, coe, ee cay 403,574|100.00| 241,379] 7,389] 22,701] 8,538] 6,859] 2,762| 289,628. 
“Trade: -Men..::. Rin bea 5a 505,254 85.44| 338,298] 6,188] 22,424] 12,644] 8,546| 4,362) 392,462 
Tsien. Rie eae haat Pitent 86,080} 14.56} 54,098) 1,280) 5,593] 2,812) 2,04 595] 67,324 
[eS bese a Say op AF PRR 591,334/100.00) 392,396] 7,468] 28,017] 15,456/10,587| 4,957} 459,786 
2 1 re clas-| ————— Lereaesireenien lkcomeeeeet —_—_|—-— ——_—. 
rietehes Meee ners 98,691! 98.32) 60,030)'1,417) 5,629) 2,506] 1,466] 1,038) 72,086 
DV OINGID Sic cacei st ciple eausla bint ol © 683 8 845 36 7 25 30 5 1,012 
BROUGH: hs cea scale, oldies a theta aie ein ~ 100,374 100.00] 60,875] 1,453} 5,680} 2,531] 1,496] 1,043) 73,098 
tien 0) ener 162,195] 56.18} 100,028) 2,197] 7,292) 4,477) 3,051] 2,039) 119,084 
Leagan sae Seaocsh 126,569) 43.82] 68,009) 1,776] 5,726) 3,646) 2,150) 1,426) 82,733 
MODAUHE S sii(.b5oh, onsen oe 288,7641100.00} 168,037] 3,973] 13,018) 8,123] 5,201) 3,465] 201,817 
f fe SS ads PRA WEES ie pirraeae. Vicia 
‘ yn’ ice: 09,493] 44.29] 149,623] 2,496] 6,961] 3,975! 2,760} 1,222]. 167,037 
ee ee eae 363:408 55.71) 156,667) 3,592} 11,350) 5,768] 4,457) 2,480) 184,314 
ROCA. eis. shai e oa ahs oy 472,961|100.00} 306,290} 6,088] 18,311] 9,743) 7,217] 3,702) 351,351 
EH bierahe 303,178] 53.49] 217,816] 4,354] 14,151] 7,638} 4,553) 3,558) 252,070 
RS Saal aes eae nae 263,588] 46.51) 184,598] 3,788] 14,124] 8,732] 4,614) 2,773] 218;629. 


‘the: Adirondacks. 


|, Diatomaceous 
| Adirondack lakes, with most of the known deposits — 
| in Herkimer County. The production 


| value of the annual 


Livingston and Tompkins Counties produce all | 


l ih & Value. of mor 
',000,000 ines ig lay SMEs pata Nes ey 
Garnet is a well established mining indu: in 
: The present yearly production 
amounts to-about 7,000 short tons,-valued at more 


than $600,000. i f ! a 
earth is found principally in the 
is valued at 
$13,000 a ies a 
In the 
annual production, valued at $11,000. / 
Feldspar and quartz are mined in St. Lawrence, 
Essex, Westchester and Fulton Counties. The 
production amounts to around 


ear. 


$120,000 


every section, favored by 
suitable for the purpose. : . 
The output includes common and paving brick 
terra cotta, pottery, tile, ete., with a value now 
amounting to $25,000,000 annually. iene 
The principal slate quarries are in Washington 
County, near the Vermont border. The annual pro- 
duction amounts yearly to around $1,000,000. ali 
The quarry products include limestone, sandstone, 
marble, granite and trap rock, exclusive of the 
limestone used for cement making. The quarry — 
output has an annual value of over $10,000,000. 
That portion of the Hudson Valley centring at 
Albany is a region that produces more than 700,000 
CURA Roane ng sand, with a value of more than 


aS 


In addition to the moulding sand | 


large deposits of sand and gravel are exploited in — 


nearly all sections of the State. r 

Other minerals produced not.enumerated above are ~ 
millstones, slip clay, mineral waters from, springs — 
at Saratoga and other springs. and in normal times 


large quantities of graphite. 
NUMBER OF CAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1920, ey 


a 
abe 


7 = 
é: ¥ ed 

A wide assortment of clay wares is made in New _ 

York’ State. The manufacture of building materials. 
is especially important and is carried on in nearly 
extensive deposits of clay 

Re 


eekskill district emery is mined, with an “ae 


N 


Ras: 
it 


¢ 


~~ 


ot IDOE re hse setts, New . 
> ; h Cc ‘on 1 an 5 
Be ee a its TeAresy bg cua pe ts we : 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY: 1923, 1919, i I 
1923. |r AGI9:) Eee ek Oe 1909... 


38,186 49,330) 48,203) 44,935) 


6 1,524,761 1,289,098] 1,203,241} 
Bee pi ne 308 48 484 48636 ae asi 66]... ae 
soa salen ae 1, 508° 136) | 1,003,981 856,947 728,909 
ine horse (avg.no.) 332 2 936 3530 23 L997, 662 09% 931 


Dollar: 
PrRGk roca ccta lke cance oe B, 012, “ORS, 567|3, 334, 27, 526] 2, 779, 496, 81412, ost, 450,515 ie 523, 302, 651 


1,971,754,707| 873,770,946] 743,262,909) 541,160,026 414, 063. au yr. 
% Ue “a0: 345 Bia 547, 903] 242,728,935] 186,032,070) 111,145,173} . 76,740.1 a 
1,581,349,221! 1,458, 206, 804) 631,042,011 557,230,839 430,014, 851 337, (522.085 : 


Behar ire 11,490,532! 73, 968,120] 69,562,602] 52,784,741]....... 
re Fe a6 Pela gr on Meee te Ie 86 
va 479) 4,943.213.91 5 ; 
ene gee 3 560, B38 ae §'867,004,90613,814/66 1,1 14! 3°369.490, 192 2°48" 345,579) 1, 1871,830,872 


are t » 1904, are exclusive of internal Wage earners under 16 years of age (1919), 6,288; 
f repenue eee mas | (1914), 8,422; (i909), 7,819. 


MANUFACTURES IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1923, 1921. r 
i (By the United States Bureau of the Census.) eee 
No. of | Wage | 
\Cen- | Estab- | Earners Value of 
k TTEMS. sus lish- |(Average Wages Products. 
ett ; | Year. | ments: No.) ~ ; 
pas Tog) 2 A LON CE BRR ae Sie ES Oe ESL et ‘ 
BATONS SE TIGN caret Ne Dh ad eee were, 1923 | 38,186 1,150,901/$1,581,349,221|$8,960,638,400 ps 
eae ‘ 1921 } 38,107|1,000,414] 1,303,421,470| 6,973,506.287 | 
ee ea eee 
“ hing, men’s and women’s..............-.... 1923 7,288! 140,057] $212, 875,289)$1,636,529,625 
| Srey womanracngotien vce. et) ae) eal Same 
*-- Foun and machine-shop products, n. e€. 8....... p , : »O15, “7 
Sy ? 1921 1,093} 41,780 53,961,413} 196,790,160 ‘34 
: Knit SOU ore cielnapn tuk aaa a et enc Se 1923 886| 45,419 45,299,391 230, 525, 505 
; noe is | dae) airy] Seorssey) eae 
va - Boots and shoes, other than rubber............. 2: ¥ 54, ; 5, 5 
. 1 mach d suppli 1933 356] Seba io:373'304 jgberose 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies... . . Pp 2 f aes 7 
AE ; = 1921 220) 25,555 31,160,032 149'442'440 
i _ Bread and other bakery products................ 1923), 3,127] 32,126 45,455,320} 236,546,477 
: By 1921 3,144| 29,518 43,325,472]. 222,358 900 
! Millinery and lace goods, not elsewhere classified. .| 1923 1,702 30,869 41,490,622 197,627,982 
k ( 1921 1,786 29,769 37,507,487 166, 8 } 
Steam-railroad repair shops..................25. 1923 ,085|" 46,625,194 92,263,272 
1921 131 22,837 37,873,420 0,545 
Printing and publishing, book, job............... 1923 1,923 27,367 48,420,887 175,614,719 
: : 1921 :927|. 26,875 45,371,239] 166,271,916 
Furniture (including show cases)..............:. 1923 620] 25,674 36,796,050| 137,328,234 
: 1921 658} 20,464 27,375,504| 103,082,719 
- Printing and publishing, newspapers and periodicals} 1923 1,284 21,847 41, 1338. 843 327,796,424 
= 4 1921 1,262] | 20,655 7,499'931 295,137,116 
BApernand wood pulp. fo. hd a. be ahr O23 153 fOr is* 3,161,594]. - F 68.586 3 
ie 1921 155}. 15,315 20,572,085] — 113,210,969 
Stecl works and rolling mills.................... 1923 31 16,978 27,788,717 122,964, 
ihe 1921 32 831 11,502,993 44 4 
fo Cieats, ANG CIEALetiEs 1st <.s aas anuie Cas toe a chine 1923 731 16,030 15,083,018 129,659,423, ° 
; 1921 843} 19,510 18,318,360} 163,275,296 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts.................. 1923 271 15,266 21,366,648 79,921,680 
1921 : 9/995,804 37,484,385 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified............... 1923 106 15,061 20,100,502 128, 376, 073 
1921 123 +290 10,351,693 79.801, 
Confectionery and ice cream.................... 1923 703 14,986 16,075,651 103,215,338 | 
1921 726} 13,380 13,476,781 87,788, 
Carpets and rugs, wool, other than BAT ate ctor chien 1923 10 4,352 20,373,671 70,308,564 
1921 10] 11,167 14,006,193 49,018,048 
BUR MAN UACHUTOS eRe te eee 1923 250 14,272 15,260,965 105,018,097 
1921 232! 13,913! __13,963,9901 _76,054.000 
SE te! 48,963,990! 76,054,006 
“Chemicals not elsewhere classified’? excludes sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids. N. E. S. = Not else- 
where specified. : \ 
SHIPBUILDING IN. THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 1923. Me 
Built at Sailing. Steam. Gas. Canal. Barges. Total. 
No.| Tons. No.) Tons. No.) Tons, No.\ Tons. 
New IODG:.. ates 1 eS: id 28,366 75} 37,085) 141 69, 964 
Albany . sisiw-e hint .o |pteateiinle aa wbce 14 3,421] 18 3,680 
Gaba Vinesnteusl coche vanes oleae lsie cca 1 9 1 9 
PPUAIAIOS S46 ASE ieferce ett b 6 151 2 284} 10 457 
Total, 1923 i 2,198) 35] 28,517 92| 40,799] 170} 74,21 
Total, 1922 1 2,217] 15) 32,295 51} 18,910} 123 55589 
Total, 1921 3 6,010} 59} 121,665 105} 43,580}. 251! 175,707 
Total, 1920 5 6,320] 63] 136,929 109} 38,698) 253) 185; 
Total, 1919 1 664| 44) 130,853 174). 60,079) 273} 194,837 
hotel; LOEB. [eves oi ok ahs 21)! 19,813 ; 229| 78,073} 307| 302,381 
Total, 1946... hoch. souk eel 23 4,049! 25, 353! +19 2,292! “80 30,2541 1471 36! 948 


Dollars 


Clothing, women’ 
Clothing, men’s. E 
Sugar, refining, not beet.. 
Slaughtering & meat p) 
Newspapers & periodica 8 
Foundry & mach. prod’ts 
Bread & oth. bakery prod 
Knit goods 
- Boots & shoes, not rubber 
Electrical machinery, etc. 
Millinery,lace goods,n.e.s. 
Tobacco, cigars, cigare 
Flour & grist-mill prod.. 
Printing & pub, bk.& job 
A‘ttomobiles...... 22... 
Fur goods, 
Puper & wood p 
Confectionery & ice cream’ 
Shipbuilding, steel 
Furniture. 
Iron&steel, wks.,roil fills. 
Liquors, PATE as se 
eee tan’d,cur’d,fin’d. 
Condensed milk 
ues m 
Chemicals 
Cars & co 
Silk goods 
Food preparations, n. e. s.|) 
Automobile bodies &parts 
Gas, illuminating&heat’ ee 
Jewelry. : 
Brass, bronze & cop.prod. 
Patent medicines & com.. 
Coffee,spice,roast’g,grind. 
Furnishing goods, men’s. . 
Boxes, paper & Bee ena R 
Tron & steel, blast furn.. 
Soa 
Lumber, plan’g-mill prog: 
Cotton goods 
Carpets & rugs, not 
Collars & cuffs, men’s 
Coal-tar products. 
Dyeing &finishing textiles 
(Not done in text.mills) 
UTES oop ct vaeys| sescPucastete: idk: 
Tinware, not elswh. spec.. 
Musical instrum’ts,pianos| 
Oil, linseed 
Stamp'd&enam.ware,n.e.8 
Rubber tires, &c.,n. e. 8.. 
Fancy articles, n. e. 8.... 
., Chocolate & cocoa prod 
Lithographing......... 
Leather goods, n. e. 8. 
Engines, steam, gas, Ww: 
Shipbuilding, wooden : 
Bookbinding&blank-b’ ee 
Cordage & twine 
Struct ironwork, roe mills 
Lapidary work.. 
Paper goods, n 


5,288, 102,652 
2,537} 62,008 
§,289 


45,792 
44,694 


er Num 
330 1, 38 136 8 867,005 
—_ ‘Cheese 


9 
Druggists’ preparations. . 


Average 
Number. Dollars 
5,510) et ean 
002] 


Hats pe caps, not felt, &.. 
Copper, tin, sheet-iron wk 
Instruments, prot.éecien . 
erates goods.,..... 
pewriters & supplie 


Nene implementa 


Optical goods 
Steam fittings, heat'g ap.. 
Hats, fur-felt 


Lumber & timber prod.. 


Woolen goods 


Plated ware. 
Smeltingé&re 
Dairymen’s, &c., ’ supplies. 
Toys & games 
Boxes, wooden packing.. 
Chewing gum 
Cars& repairs by elec.co’s' 
Feathers & plumes 
Bags, paper, not pap.mills 
Cutlery & edge tools 
Trunks & val 
Hats, straw 
Musical instruments,mat. 
Marble & stone work... . 
Mattresses, &c., n. € 


re 


t 
\ “ 
Stationery goods, n on 
Artificial flowers 1s 
9|| Cooperage Ose aa 
Dyestutts ; extracts, nat.. 061 5 
Pipes, tobacco,......... 9449 
Engraving, inc. plate ptg. 9,384 9 
coae & flavor’g syrups 9,336 wa 
ee op erie i wee 9,243 i 
Seok yornoe Ie eos 9,099. ‘a 
PE eons OMe 8,984 i 
Brick, tile, fire-clay prod.. | 8,813 ; 
|| Signs & adv. novelties... ASB BAD oe 
Awnings, tents & sails 8,403 * 
Coffins & undertakers’gds' ' 8,291 
Pens, fountain & stylo. 8,242 : 
Re rr: haces 7 4,049 8,181 
Pumps, steamé&oth. power 8,097 
Glass, cutting, stain’g, &c 7,952 \ 
Liquors, vinous 7,679 
‘Stoves & hot-air furnaces. 7,423 
Vinegar & cider 7,228 ‘ 
Labels & tags 42 7,165 
Wall paper, not pap.mills. 14 oe 7,038 


Bags, other a paper... 26.822 NoTre—n. e. 9., indicates not elsewhere specified. ae 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION Ss. NEW YORK STATE, 1920. i va 
OCCUPATION. Male. | Female. OCCUPATION. Male. ; Female. d 
eupations....'... 8). ee 3,367,909|1,135,295||Firemen, exc. loco. & fire dept. . 2032261212) sayin 
sae ae ee Bian : Gardeners, arid fruit growers. ree a ace ef 
Actors, showmenD.............. ,180 5, anitors, sextons.......-....... 3 ( 
Artists, sculptors, teachers of art. 6,248 3; eag Laborers, building, general. ..... 50,521 789 ‘ 
BeRers7 eR GOa: SAD O hye ,007 516||Laborers, steam railroad........ 26,756 414 ; 
Bankers, brokers, money lenders . 20,894 399||Lawyers, judges, justices....-... 18,129 344. 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists| 23,890 5,080}|Longshoremen, stevedores....... 37,526 223 
Blacksmiths, forgemen......... ANC (| ae Machinists, toolmakers..... 112,132 1 
Bookkeepers, cashiers . Seg 60,424|| Manufacturers and officials. 51,179 1,698 
Brick and stone masons..:.....)\ 19:676]........ Milliners, millinery dealers. . 1,65: 15,090 
Carpenters. . 4||Musicians, teachers of music "i 13,344 9,547. 
Chauffeurs. . 338]|Painters, eaaers, vanities eileen 41,395 4 
Civil enginee BAGS Sn aac. Physicians, SUTREONS. 1.5... ecain aye 5,972 924 
Clergymen 0, 64||Plumbers, gas Epil t steam fitters.. 33,382 2 
Clerks, except clerks in stores. 190,228) 95,208 Policemen We fos ce tee 621 41 
Clerks in stores... .....0.00.0.. 36,99 21, '050||Real estate agents, officials. 17,276 940 
Commercial travellers.......... 18,543 271||Restaurant, cafe keepers........ 1,309 1,606 
Compositors, linotypers......... 27,894 1,305]; Retail dealers... ...........,5... 179,614} 11,689 
Dairy-farmers:. <0. sec Na ce ees 32,94 "908 \Salesmen, Saleswomen.......... 125,56 44,273 
Draymen, teamsters, Ra ae es 45,972 87}|Servants and waiters........... 9,869} 151,456 
Dressmakers, not in factories. . 16 37,849] |Stenographers and typewriters. . . 9,823 3,72 
Electricians, electrical engineers.. 37,078 11}|Tailors and tailoresses.......... 55,121 7,611 
Engineers, Stationary eyeT RI op lo aoe oe 687... 4£.693| Seen ee = peal BF So Rr ob co ee bir Hiaeegs 
Tal FATS 1. ky sae 130,939 ‘Telephone operators............ 5 
mates: elds S720 1,720°'Trained. nurses . TORR 1,020! 21,915 


- Farm laborers. 


which the owners derive noerentals, or grave digging 
or religious corporations. The pecuniary gain 

limitation does not apply to public employment. 
| Al State employees are entitled to compensation. 
Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
Merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
_. Liability Act. PAS 

_. Masters and crews of vessels on, navigable waters 
_ are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 

eral ‘courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 

time workers if injured on docks are protected 
_ by the compensation law, but not if injured on 
vessels in navigable waters. 

The injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Department of Labor within thirty days and maust 
file claim for compensation within a year. : 
-. The accident must not be due to the injured 
_ employee's wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 3 
_ The employer is entitled to select the physician 
or hospital or to consent to the employee's selec- 
tion; otherwise the employee i3 liable for the fees. 
The compensation of a disabled employee is two- 
| thirds of his weekly wages, but not. to exceed $20 
or be less than $8, except that the compensation 
E as the wages when:the wages are less 


is the same 
than $8. 


» Rehabilitation—Chapter 


261, effective April 6, 
' lakes the special fund of the 


Workmen's Compensa- 


tion Law available for the general administrative 
expenses of the State Department of Education in 
rehabilitating injured employees. Hitherto such 

_ fund has been available only for compensation and 
“J Maintenance. The Department of Labor retains 


_ ¢ontrol of disbursements for the latter purpose. 
: -The Department of Education is to control the 
general administrative expenses, submitting quar- 
terly budgetary estimates of them to the State 
_ Board of Estimate and Control. 
ye Chapter 261 also makes an uninsured employer 
ig liable for payment of $560 to the special fund when 
» . his employee dies of injury leaving no person en- 
7 titled to compensation. 
Notices of Death—Chapter \262, effective April 

6, provides that notices of death for which com- 
; pensation is payable shall be given by claimants; 
within thirty days after the accident causing injury. 
The requirement of notices within thirty days after 
the death stands without change. 

Chapter 262 makes knowledge of death on the 
part of the employer or his or its agents a ground 
for excusing failure of the employee to comply 
with the section's, provisions. 

Cessation of Payments—Chapter 260, effective 
April 6, requires an employer or his éarrler to give 

notice to the Industrial Commissioner whenever for 
any reason compensation payment to an employee 
or his beneficiaries ceases. “Hitherto the law has 
required such notice only when final payment is 
made or due. 

The penalty for failure to give such notice within 
sixteen days is $100. Besides this penalty the 


che 
o 


the failur 
file. a claim will be when the first hearing is” 
held until a year or more after the accident 
: oy Nala haa (other than death) benefits 
by_the law: P ; , ¥ ra mee 
"permanant total  disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for period of disability. pice 
Permanent partial disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a 
schedule arranged by parts of the body, Janging 
from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks 
for an arm. in case of protracted temporary total 
disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
porary total disability in excess of periods stated 
in a schedule.- 
Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 


average weekly wage for the period of disability, 


but not to exceed $3,509. 


Occupational disease—two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage during the period of disability.  — 

Waiting period—the first seven days’ disability. 
are not compensated unless the disability exceeds. 
forty-nine days. : ns : 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 
is not controverted, payment of compensation mist 
begin on or before the eighteenth day after disability 
or within eight. days after the employer first has 
Knowledge of the accident. A notice of coatro- 
versy must be filed on or before the eighteenth 
day of disability. ied 

Failure to pay an instalment of compensation 
within eighteen days after it is due, carries with it 
an additional 10 per cent. of the compensation 
which accrues to the injured workman, ‘ 

Minors under 18 years of age who are emploved 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to double. 
compensation. 

A totai of 416,530 industrial accidents occurred | 
in this State in 1925, as agamst 358,440 in 1924. 
Of the accidents, 245,911 were in New York City. 

Industrial accidents cost nearly $80,000,000 a 
year in this State, including over $22,000,000 in 


| compensation paid. 


The State Insurance Fund in 1925 received, in 
ineome, $4,710,389 and on Dec. 31, that year, had 
$10,394,743 in assets, with $6,505,646 reserve and 


$2,125,599 surplus. 
THE 1926 LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS. 


employer or carrier is also liable to 10 and 20 pet 
cent. increases of compensation for eighteen day 
and ten day delays in payment under other pro- 
visions of the section. 
Enforcement of Payment—Transcript of 
Judgment—Chapter 256, effective April 5, requires 
officials to issue transcripts of judgments in cases 
of default in compensation payment to the In- 
dustrial Commissioner. or to any party in interest 
without fee. 
Failure to Secure Compensation—Chapter 
532, effective April 21, makes the president, secre- 
tary and treasurer of a corporation Hable to fine or 
imprisonment, or both for failure of the corporation 
to insure its employees. : 
Insurance of Oe eee 258, effective 
April 5, enables individual employers and the ex- 
ecutive officers of corporations to elect compensa- 
tion insurance for themselves whether or not they 
perform labor incidental to their occupations. 
Evidence—Chapter, 257, effective pril 5, em- 
owers the Department of Labor to subpoena 
ooks, papers and other things along with persons. 
State Insurance Fund—Chapter 533, effective 
‘April 21, corrects the language of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law relative to. State fund rates. 
Chapter 748, effective May 3, permits investment 
of the State fund’s surplus and reserve in real prop- 
ey mortgages in accordance with the Banking 


aw. 
LABOR LAW AMENDMENT, | 
Night Lunch Interval—Chapter 304, effective 
July 1, requires a midway lunch period of at least: 
twenty minutes for factory employees working at 
see three hours before and three hours after mid- 


First—Cotton. 


Seventh—wW oolen. 
A Me kapha ne ES rte: 
rd—Leather, Cwelfth—silk and fin 
Fifth—W ooden, linen, q Ny 


_ | Thurtieth—Pearl, 
¢ ata 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 


Fifteenth—Crystal. 
Twentieth—China, 
Twenty-fiftth—Silver. 


Fortieth—Ruby. 
Fiftieth—Goiden. ~ 
Seventy-fifth— Diamond. 


All countries... 


2 “7886, 112 |2, 528, 497) 1,153,813 
545,173. 474,994| 129,330 


40,11 All other countries 
38,247 ‘ ‘ 7 
RACIAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. 


MaALEs To 100 
FEMALES. 


1920.) 1910. 


Czechoslovakia... tein 


NUMBER. 
1920. 1910. 


CLASS OF 
POPULATION. 


NUMBER. 
1920. 1910. 


CLASS OF 
POPULATION. ee 
1920,) 1910. 

THE STAT THE STATE. 

Total popi't’n 10,385,227 /9,113,614 99. : 101.2}\All other........ 
White 0,172/027|8,966,845| 99.8] 101.3||\Native white, tot. 

98,483 14. 191} 92.6} 91. Native parent’ge 

5,503 046)104.8) 103. For. parentage. . 

5,793 2661947 .612,519.9|| Mixed parent’ ze | 

2/686 1,247'441,5| '646.7!! For.-born white.| 2, 786,112|2,729,2721107 .4 it 5 


““All other’. ‘hopilatiaa (1920) included 496 Filipinos, 204 Hindus, 30 Koreans and 2 Siamese. 2 
Percentages less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. are not shown. Ratio not shown where number of females 


is less than 100. 
POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, 1920, IN NEW YORK STATE. 


AGE PERIODS. | Male. | Female. |}AGE PERIODS. | Male. } Female. ||AGE PERIODS. | Male. | Female. 
Under 5years..| 511,029] 499,261]|/40 to 44 years.| 356,411] 342,983}/80 to 84 years. 16,888} 23,362 
Under lye r..| (98,133)} (95,730)||45 to 49 years.| 320,442 297,016||85 to 89 years. 6,23 452 

5 to 9 years...| 489,5! 482,648||50 to 54 years.| 270,271) 260,444//90 to 94 years. 1,376 2,417 

10 to 14 years.| 453,990 »428]155 to 59 years.| 195,5: 192,707||95 to 99 years. 264 513 

15 to 19 years.| 399,406] 418,293||60 to 64 years.| 156,361) 157,551}}100 yrs, & over 33 96 
20 to 24 years.| 434,070} 491,029||65 to 69 years.} 101,780} 107,255])Age unknown.. 7,053 4,912 

25 to 29 years.| 476,806] 494,542||70 to 74 years. 64,620] 74,157 rr 

30 to 34 years.}| 452,9: 438,688]|75 to 79 years. 38,443]  46,205]| All ages.... .|5,187,350|5,197,877 

35 to 39 years.! 433,860! 405,918 A 


Shinnecock, 177 (400 acres); St. Regis, 976 (14,030 
acres); Tonawanda, 474 (7,548 acres); Tuscarora, 
395 (6,249 acres). Total, 4, 666 (87, 676 acres). ay 


Population and Area of Indian Reservations, 
1925—Allegany, 752 (30,469 acres); Cattaraugus, 
1,270 (21,680 acres); Onondaga, 622 (7,300 acres); 


POPULATION OF CITIES IN N. Y. STATE—1925, 1920. 
The following gives the citizen and alien population of the cities in New York State, according to the 2 


1925 State Census: 
F 1925. 1920. . 1920. 
ee aire 2 eS RG 
: Citizens.{ Aliens. Total. Total. Total. 
Hee 112,001) 5,819) 117,820] 113,344 | N. Y. City. . 4, 120 330/1, 138, one 5 873,356] 5, 620 048 © 8 
30,526) 4,734 5,260 33,52 Bronx. . .. 186] 872,1 32'016 op 
neta 32,676 K 35,677| 36,192 Brooklyn’. . foe. 863 2, 203,991) 2, ois 356 
AB 550) 1,078 5,628 13,54 Manhattan, 1045, 029) 232 4) 103 Ge 
; 10,848 773) 11,621) 10,996]) Queens... |, "891 91042 BS 
Binghamton. 65,727; 6,188} 71,915] 66,800} Richmond... 116,531 
Buffalo. ... . 494,659 43,357| 538,016] 506,775 || Niag. Falls. . ,760 
Canandaigu 7,5) 186 7,686 7,356 || No. T’ wand 15,482 
hoes. ..-- 21,301 044) 23,345 22,987 || Norwich. ... 268 : 
Corning..... 15,089 633 15,722 15,820 || Ogdensburg 14,609 : 
Cortland 13,265 614 3,879 13,294 |] Olean.... 20,506 
Dunkirk 18,866 1,046] 19,912) 19,336] Oneida..... 10,541 
Elmira...... . 46,951 1,408] 48,359 45,393 || Oneonta 11,582 
Fulton 11,721 850} 12,571) 13,043] Oswego.... | 23,626 
Geneva..... 5,068) 840 15,908 14,648 |] Plattsburgh 90 
Glen Cove... 9,216 1,606} 10,822 664 || Port Jervis. 10,171 
Glens Falls..}| 17,319 532| 17,851] 16,638 | Po’keepsie.. 000 
Gloversville..| 20,883 1,227| 22,110) 22,075} Rensselaer 10,823 
Hornell... . - 33 454| 15,784) 15,025} Rochester 295,750 
Hudson.. .. - 10,988 767| 11,755) 11,745] Rome....... 26,341 
Ithaca..... . 18,054 8941 18,948 17,004 || Salamanca "276 
Jamestown 38,760 4,654] 43,414] 38,917 |) Saratoga S 13,181 
Johnstown 0,106) 606) 10,712] 10,908 | Schenectady. 88,723 
Kingston 27,319 78 28,099| 26,688} Sherrill..... 761 Q 
Lackawanna, 5,504 4,692 .196} 17,918 }) Syracuse. . 171,717 
Little Faus, . 10,786) ,642| 12,428] 13,029 Tonawanda.. 068 
Lockport. ... 20,512) 1,164] 21,676) 21, 1308 OM Gateo ei: 72,013 
Long Beach . O32) 259 ESOL baa /ahele state Utiea.. 00... 94,156 
Mech’icville . 7,673 841 014 8,166 |} Watertown. . 31,285 ; 
Middletown - 19,293 1,209 20,412 18,420 || Watervliet. . 07: 7 
Mt. Vernon. 45,407 4,975 ,382| 42,726 || White Pla: 27,42 21,031 
Newburgh... oan reat wake 20,308 Yonkers.... 13, '462| 113,647] 100,176 
§ 9,35 4 9 J ——— ———_] bes 
precmomnel: 4 : ‘ otal, . .. .7,161.999 |1,343,664! 8,505,563! 8,098,455 


- Lew 5B 
Livingston. .... 
2 reek he ee 
EOC. es-o'0'0 3% 5 

t nian 5,637 5,748 61,38. a 2 29,857 970 30,827 
Noses ci. )  28y 40|}Yates...--. 302| 17.668 


BS eee 116,2 17.208 33.4371] Total........ 1,494,195! 11,162,158 
POPULATION AND AREA, BY COUNTIES, 1870-1920, AND POP, PER SQ. M., 1920, 


_ County, [Estab.|Sa. M1920. /P.M.1920) 1910. |_ 1900. | 1890. | 1880. | 1870. 
1683 | 527) 186,106] 358.1) 173,666| 165,571| 164,555| 154,890] 133,053 
1806 } 1,047 6, 35.2] 41,412} 41,501! 43/240} 41,810] 40/814 
1914 £1) 5782 016), 17,854: 0} J=,5 225) anes enciee seee eat Beles tet ea 
1806 | 705] 113,610} 161.1] 78,809] " 69,149] °° 62,973] °° 49,483] 42,103 
1808 | 1,343) 71,32 53.1] 65,919} 65,643] 60,866] 55,806 909 
1799 65,221 92.8] 67,106] 66,234! 65.302] 65,081| _59°550 
Chautauqua. .: 212! 1808 | 1,069] 115,348] 107.9} 105,126] 88,314] 75;202| 65'342| 59° 

oe, rOhemung... 52.0: 1836 65,8721 | 161.8 ‘ 54,063! 48/265) 43,065} 35:281 
ie) eGlieiango, <5... .1. 1798 | 894| ~—-34'969 39.1 ‘ 36,568| 37,776] 39/891 5564 
es aelintonsc.)2.. cul. 1788 | 1,049] 43/898 41.8} 48,230] 47/430| 46,437; 50,897] 47/947 
Columbia. ..| 1786 | '644} 387930 60.5 6 43,211| 46,172] 47,928] 47/044 
Cortland. 1808 | 503] 29.625 58.9} 29,249! 27/576] 28,657], 25/825! 257173 
Delaware. 1797 | 1,449] 49/774 29.5] 45,575} 46,413] 45,496] 42'721| 49/979 
Dutchess. 1683 6] 91,747] «113.8 70| 77,8 79, 1041 
ric... 1821 | 1,034] 634,688} 613.8] 528/985] 433.686] 322'981| 219/884] 178’699 

SSeX 1799 | 1,836 87 17.4 ,707| 33, 34, 04 
Fr lisaess| 1808 | 1,678]  43'541 25.9] 45,717 1853] 38,110] 32/390] 30,271 
Bultoas ss ars2s. 1838 | 5 44,92 87.1] 44,534] 42/8421 37/650| 30/985] 27/064 
Genesee...) 2): -.{ 1802 | 496] 37'976 76.6] 37,615} 34,561] 33/265 ; 31,606 
Greene... isc ses. 1800 | 6431 25,796 40.1] 30,214) 31/478] 31/598] 32/695] ~31's32 
Hamilton... 0.5101! 1816 | 1,750 197 Ol Irae TE) (947, 4, 3, 2:960 
Herkimer... 21117! 1791 | 1,459] 64'962 4475] 56,356 51,049} 45,608] 42,669] 39,929 
Jefferson. 2122205 1,274] 82/250]. 64.6 82 68, 66,103] 65,415 
Ki 71 2,018,356] 28,427.5|1,634/35111, 166, ES 838,547] 599,495] 419,921 
i 1,270] “* 23°70 18.7 : 427| 29° 31, 28,699 
631] 36,830 5841 38'037| 37.050 37,801]  39/562| 38°30 
i 650] 39,53 60.8} 39,289] 40/545] 42/892] 44119] 43'592 
663/ 352,034) 531.0} 283,212! 217,854| 189,586] 144/903] 117/868 

. 398] 57,9 145.5 57567] 47,488| 45,699] 38,315 145 
274] 126,120} — 460.3 BS), EMR OL cs | Sage 
22| 2,284'103] 103,822 .9|2,762, 995 2,050,600] 1,515, 301 ]1,206,299| 942,202 
522| '118,705| 22714 : 961 491]"" 54,173) 50,437 
1,250] 182833] 146.3 : 132,800] 1227992] 115'475| 110/008 

78l) 241,465) 309.2) 200,298] 168}735| 146/247] 117'893! 104/18 
649 365 81.1] — 52, ,605] 48/453] 49) 45,108 
834) 119,844) = 143.7) 116,001] 103,859] 97'859| 88/220] 80,902 
396 361 72.3] 32 ,164| 30,803] 30, 27,689 
966| 71,045 73.5) 71,664] 70,881] 71,883) 77!911| 77'941 
1,009 ;200 45.8] 47,216] 48,939] 50,861] 51/397] 8'967 
233| 10,802 46.4]. 14,665] 13,787] 14/849] 15° 15,420 
108} 469,042) 4,343.0! 284,041] 152/999] 128/059] 90/574] 73'803 

653) 113,129] "1706; 122/276] 121'697| 124511 413,328) 99,54 
Richmond. 57] 116,531} 2,044.4) 85,969] 67/021] 51,693]  38:991| 33029 
Rockland. . 183 1548] 248.9] 46.873] 38'298| 35° 27, 25,213 
St. Lawren 2,701] 88,121 32.6] 89,005] 89,083! 85,048] 85" 84,826 
Saratoga... 823| 60,029 72.9) 61,917] 61,089] 57,663] 55,156] 51599 
Schenectady 206) 109,363} 530.9] 88/235] 46,852| 29'797| 23538!  31°347 
Schoharie. . iF 642} 21,303 33.2) 23,855] 26,854| 29,164! 32'910| 33°340 
Schuyler...202511! 336] 13,098 39:0! 14) 15,811] 16,713/ 181842}  ¥8’989 
Seneca............] 1804 | 336] — 24’735 73.6) 26,972 28/114) 28/2971 29'278] 97’g03 
Steuben...........{ 1796 | 1,398| 80/627 57.7) 83 82, 81,473| 77/586 67/717 

| BUmOMK  «sseeeseeee] 1683 | 920) 110,246] 1198] 96,138] 77'582| 62°491| 5a'bas 46,92 
Sullivan... sie. ... 1,002 116 Batt 3a 32,306] 31,031] 32/493] 34’550 
520) 24,312 46.6] 25,624 27,951] 291935] 39'673| 30°872 
476] 35,285 74.1 1647|. 33,830] 32/923] 34'445| 327178 
1,137; 74,979 65.9) 91,769} 88,422} 87,0621 8518381  84'075 
876} 31,673 36.2) 32,223] 29,943] 27/866] 251179| 92599 
837 4)88 53.6) 47,778] 45,624] 45,690} 47/871| 49/368 
599] _ 48,827 8115 _ 49! 51 47:710 
Aa8| 344,436] 768.8] 283,055] 184/257) 146,779] 108/988] 131'348 

601 0,314 50.4) 31,880] 30,413] 31/198] 30/907] 29/16 
343) __16,641] 48.5] 18,642| 20.318] 21001] 21'087| Jor5os 


The State.....'......!47,654!10,385,227 217. 9'9,113,614'7,268,894'6,003, 17415, 082,871'4,382.759 


Bainbridge. ... 
Baldwinsville. . 
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3. 21... Allegany... 
.|Chaut’ qua. 
Genesee. . 


Bloom’gburgh.. | Sullivan . 
Bloomingdale. . 
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incent. . | Jefferson. . 
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Central Se enied Oswego... . 
Champlain... .|Clinton.... 
} .| Franklin. . 
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Cherry Creek... Chaut’ qua. 
Cherry Valley..|Otsego. 
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| Clayville. ..... 
6;| Cleveland . 
2|| Clifton Springs, 


./Oneida. . 
Oswego. 
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Clinton. .....4 10. 


06) | Clyde. . 
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3/|Cold Spring. . 
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3/| Constableville. . 


Cooperstown... 
Copenhagen... 
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. .{Steuben.. 
5 -| Herkimer. 
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Chenango me 
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-| Jefferson. . 
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‘4|| Fort Johnson. 
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.|Greene. 
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Westc 
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-|Jefferson. . 
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Deposit... 2... 
Delaware. 
Dering Harbor. |Suffolk.... 
DeRuyter..... Madison... 
Osmond Jefferson. . 
Dobbs Ferry. ..|Westch’t’r. 
Dolgeville... .. Herkimer 


East Aurora...|Erie...... 
East Bloomfield|Ontario.. . 
East Hampton. |Suffolk.... 


2|| East Randolph.|Cat’r’gus.. 
2|| Bast Rochester.|Monroe. 
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Fort eee Washingt'n 
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Johnson City 
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Livingston. 
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Sullivan.. . 
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Suffolk. ... 
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Onondaga. 
Livingston. 
Lewis 


Franklin... 
Nassau... . 
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Onondaga . 
Jefferson. . 
Cortland. . 
Onondaga . 


re Chaut aia: 
../Orleans.. 
als sills hil: ai Jetferson. . ‘ Bf Suen Phen 
tie ie hi se e+. /{Columbia..} 1 BY 
“11!]Senonarte.”| 11036| Phoenix... 22! eee So. Glen Falls. . ;Saratog 
Middleport. ... eM, Satake i..| 15539||South Nyack. 
‘Middleville... . cs 7 SO apoio Ly "BBS einietn te 
ae Pittsford... 1. } 
kine ar 349]/Plandome..... BG 3 Bie visi te 
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h- Pleasantville. . . 
8||Poland... 
Port Byron. 
Port Chestei 
Port Dickins 
Port Henry. 
1)|Port Leydon 
Portville. ... 
A Potsdam . 


poate pranks $2 euey eh yeh aa 
Peg ren ‘upper Lake. ..|Fra iD. . 
...../Westch’t’r.| 4,161]|Randolph.....|Cat’r’gus. . Turin.........}Lewis... 
Be tivington ee SyeNB ol bas -+++} 1,944|/Unadilla...... 
...|Madison...) | 377||Red Creek..... 
eyo weld aes Ontario... Pot: ( ar é Unlo nville. 
Pee sat Rensselaer. 757||Remsen....... Oneid 
tires ‘ Rensselaer Falls|St. Lawr’ce lO. Hoy 
: beck. v.).°. Dutchess. . 
Be ib iates eso ; erate ie Oia cs 
Newark Valley.|/Tioga..... Ric! Springs|Otsego 42 
a z Chenanget Richmondville . Sohibharic.. ARRURS Oneida 
Pick Sou pens ‘ rape L Meise By 4 
New Hartford.. poids. e iverside. ene ory 
Paltz..... Ulster..... Rockville Cent. + «== {20 Voorheesville. . 
856|| Rosendale... . . Ulster... .. 61 ae et 
Nichols....... sia 
_ North Bangor. |F A 
_ North Collins. . | Bri MSL ZO Ryens treaeeias 
- North Hornell . ra 29. ket Harbor’ aes 75||Warsaw....... 
North Pelham . Saddle Rock. . assau....|  86])Warwick...... 
Northport. .... Soa Sag Harbor... . apa 
No. Tarryto = 3||St. Johnsville. . 2g’m’y. eet 
Northville -|Ful 1 Salem ics Vins. Ww: 04i||Waterloo. ..... 
Norwood. -{St. Lawr’ce| 1/971||Saltaire......: 65 Rare 
Livingston.| 1,134]|Sands Point... 83 ‘ “4 
Nyack Sandy Creek. .. Paes ahcitven wt LORS migele 
Oakfield ; 2||Saranac Lake. . ae { 
Ocean Beach... 1 
Odessa 


F ae Saugerties..... 
SOWIE f ; Savanna! 
Old Westbury. .|N seen |Savona......../Steuben...| | 581]| Wellsville. .... egany. 
Oneida Castle. . resis 463) |Scarsdale. .. .. g West Carthage.|Jefferson. - 
Oramel. . t Pe he 4 Westfield. -|Chaut’qua 
Orchard Park..|Erie....... 91)|Schenevus..... ; 8 
Oriskany...... 1,177||Schoharie. ..... Schoharie. -| _ 884|/Westport. . : 
piso Falls. ida. 916 . |Saratoga... West Winfield . 
~ Ossi age BS AN aa Scotia.....2... Sch'n’ tady. 2||Whitehall.....|/Washingt'n| 5,662 
Otego......... Otsego. .. "614||Scottsville. ... | Monroe... 929)}|Whitesboro. . .. Oneida. .. .} 3,268 
SAH As Pie Sea Cliff...... VAN Whitney Point. 
(3.0 0: RR aa SPs 21}|Seneca Falls. oP Ge Williamsville. . . 
Sicrate si8 i fe eect ak Sharon Springs. Schoharie. . 44 hoa reece 
bonpusown ed Sherburne, ... ./|Chenango.. y 
Painted Post... iben...} 2,213)/Sherman,. ..... Chaut’qua. 875]/\Wolcott.. ..... 
Palatine Bridge , 479} Shoreham..... Suffolk... . 2 odhull...... 
Niosie mins Wayne.... .../Ontario. .. Woodridge... . 
AME sts i 312||Sidney......../Delaware. . Woodsburgh.. . 
MSD Su kt 10) ah 35) | Silver Creek... |Chaut'qua. Wurtsboro..... 
aR ete Silver Springs. . Wyoming... 932||Wyoming...... 
oA slate EN Dutchess. .| 1,069] |Sinclairville... .|Chaut’qua. 500}| Yorkville... ... 
AES euch Westch’t’r |17,993|'Skaneateles... .|Onondaga .| 1,760!| Youngstown. . 


4 Total incorporated village population, 1,017.96. 
POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE BY ,STATE OF BIRTH. 
‘ 
NATIVITY All NATIVITY All. 
AND Classes. White, Colored, AND. Classes. White, Colored, 
STATE OF BIRTH. 1920. 1920. 1920. || Stare oF Brera. 1920. . 1920. | 1920. 

o) Total population: .| 10,385,227] 10,172,027} 213,200] Vermont. 34 23,216 22,929] 287 
4 |__|} | wwaryland... 20,206 15,923 4,273 
Mate Ue 7,559,852| 7,385,915] 173,937] North Carolina - 17,803 4,475) (13,328 
Born in: South Carolina. . 17,056 3,943] 13,107 
New York...... 6,634,469) 6, ete 130} 68,339|| Georgia........ +652 
Pennsylvania... , ‘216, 102 212 1452 3,650)) Missouri... ..... 6, 395 
New Jersey..... 115, "901 112/339 3,562|| Indiana........ : 5262 
, ene: 70,911 69,597 314!) - Maine.... 0.0... 103 
Connecticut... 48,162 47,028 1,134/| Wisconsin...... 44 
Wirgintay is... 44,986 13,548 31,438]| Rhode Island... 797 ' 427 
NOWIO: AR a ssh 43,692 42,725 967||_ Other States... . : 15,901 
Tlingis. tet t cd 34,248 33,758 490||Other native.. 6,020 
Michigan....... 25,247 25,007 240\\Foreign born... 9,263 
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NEW YORK STATE COVERNMENT. 
(Elected in November, 1926, ‘Terms expire Dec. 31, 1928.) 


Governor—Alfred Emanuel Smith, Dem., New York City, $10,000 and Executive Mansion. 
Lieutenant Governor—Edwin Corning, Dem., Bethlehem, $5,000. i 


Comptroller—Morris S. Tremaine, Dem., Buffalo. 


$12,000 


Attorney General—aAlbert Ottinger, Rep., New York City, $12,000. 


THE REORGANIZED NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT. 
(From the Legislative Manual.) 


In the reorganization plan, effective Jan. 1, 1927, 
authorized under the constitutional amendment, 
there are elghteen major departments, in which are 
grouped all administrative activities of New York 
State. 

The following shows the transfer or consolidation 
of departments, bureaus and commissions, under 
the reorganization program. 

Owing to the fact that newly created departments 
retain, in whole or in part, existing functions, taking 
over in varying measure functions of existing ones 
as well as certain bureaus and commissions abolished, 
no attempt is made to give the complete makeup of 
departments as they exist and function after Jan. 
1, 1927, as the law specifies that heads of depart- 
ments may further consolidate or create bureaus 
within their departments as they may find necessary. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Head—Assistant to.the Governor. Appointed by 
Governor ($12,000). 
1. Division of the Budget. Head—Director of 
the Budget, appointed by the Governor. Absorbs 
functions of Board of Estimate and Control, abol- 


ished. 

2. Division of Military and Naval Affairs. Head— 
The Adjutant General of the State. Takes over 
supervision of State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home at 
Bath, to be known as State Camp for Veterans, 
Monuments Commission, and the Bureau for the 


Relief of Sick and Disabled Veterans. Absorbs 
functions of State Bonus Commission. 
3. Division of Standards and Purchase. Head— 


Superintendent of Standards and Purchase, ap- 
pointed by Governor, present Superintendent of 
Purchase retaining office until expiration of term. 
Bureau of Standards takes over functions of Board 
of Estimate and Control, as they relate to the State 
printing law. 

4, Division of Inter-departmental Relations. 
Chairman—Governor (ex-officio). Standing mem- 
bers to consist of Assistant to the Governor, Com- 
missioner of Education, heads of the Departments 
of Health, Mental Hygiene, and Correction, and a 
representative of the Department of Charities. 

5. Division of the State Police. Head—Superin- 
tendent of State Police ($8,000), appointed by Gov- 
ernor, present incumbent retaining office until 
expiration of term. Takes over all police duties of 
Motor Vehicle Bureau, 


DEPARTMENT OF AUDIT AND CONTROL. 

Head—The Comptroller (elected, $12,000). The 
Comptroller will continue to audit all State ac- 
counts, countersign checks, and be custodian of 
State securities, jointly with the Commissioner of 
Taxation and Finance; examine court and trust 
funds and audit all municipal accounts except first 
class cities. 

Takes over duties of Commissioners of the Canal 
Fund relative to the Canal Debt Sinking Fund. 

Licensing of private detectives, auctioneers, steam- 
ship ticket agents, theatre ticket brokers, trans- 
ferred to Department of State. : 

Functions under judiciary, tax, military or any 
other law relative to apportionment, collection, &e. 
of direct State taxes, transferred to Department of 
Taxation and Finance. 

Duties of Land Tax Bureau transferred to De- 
partment of Taxation and Finance. 


DEPT. OF TAXATION AND FINANCE. 

Head—Commissioner of Taxation and Finance 
($12,000), appointed by Governor, President of the 
State Tax Commission retaining office until ex- 
piration of term. 

1. Division of Taxation. Takes over «ll functions 
of the Comptroller under the judiciary, tax, mili- 
tary or any other law relative to the computation, 
apportionment, levy and collection of direct State 
taxes. 

2. Division of Finance. ‘rakes over, duties of 
State Treasurer and acts as custodian of Retirement 
Funds and jointly with the Comptroller as custodian 
of securities of these funds. Takes over functions of 
Commissioners of the Canal Fund except those 
relating to the Canal Debt Sinking Fund. 

Takes over State Board of Equalization. Takes 
over duties of land tax bureau in Comptroller's 
office, 


Licensing of billiard and pocket-billiard rooms, 
real estate brokers and salesmen transferred to the 
Department of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


Head — Attorney General (elected, $12,000). 
Department functions unchanged. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Bead—Secretary of State ($12,000), appointed 


by Governor. 

1. Division of the Land Office. Head—Board of 
Commissioners of the Land Office, Secretary of 
State as Chairman. Attorney General and Superm- 
tendent of Public Works, members. 

2. Division of the State Athletic Commission. 
Head—State Athletic Commission; successors to 
present members appointed by Secretary of State. 

3. Division of State Racing Commission. Head— 
State Racing Commission; successors to present 
members appointed by Secretary of State. 

4. Division of Port Wardens of the Port of New 
York. Head—Board of Port_ Wardens; successors 
to present members appointed by Secretary of State. 

5. Division of Hell Gate Pilots. Head—Ap- 
pointed by Secretary of State. 

State Eoard of Canvassers. Chairman—Attorney 
General; two senators and two assemblymen. 

Takes over the licensing of private detectives, 
auctioneers, steamship ticket agents, threatre ticket 
brokers, from the State Comptroller’s office; also 
the licensing of billiard and pocket-billiard rooms 
and the licensing of real estate brokers and salesmen 
from the State Tax Commission. 

Compilation of Criminal Court Statistics trans- 
ferred to Department of Correction. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


Head—Superintendent of Public Works ($12,000); 
appointed by Governor. 

1. Division of Canals and Waterways. 2. Division 
of Highways. 3. Division of Public Buildings. 

4. Division of Engineering. Head—State En- 


gineer, appointed by Superintendent of Public 
nor ks: Takes over duties of State Engineer and 
urve: 


y Or. 

5. Division of Architecture. Head—State Archi- 
tect, appointed by Superintendent of Public Works, 
present State Architect retaining office until expira- 
tion of term. Continues the duties of the State 
Architect, including the supervision of the Bureau 
and Commission of Housing and Regional Planning, 
and the Bureau and Commission of Fine Arts. 

Absorbs the Canal Board and the Salt Water Bays 
Commission. 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION. 


Head—Conservation Commissioner ($12,000), ap- 
pointed by Governor, present Commissioner retain- 
ing office until expiration of term. 

1. Division of Parks. Takes over State Council 
of Parks, the State Reservation at Niagara, Palisades 
Interstate Park, Allegany State Park, Finger Lakes 
State Parks, Long Island State Parks, Taconic 
State Park, Central New York State Parks, and 
State parks and parkways of which any State park 
commission in the division of parks has, or may have, 
charge, and the powers of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society pertaining to Letch- 
worth Park. 

Also supervision of Washington’s Headquarters, 
Schuyler Mansion, Herkimer Home, Guy Park House, 
Fort Cralo, Newtown Battlefield Reservation, John 
ae Thatcher Park, Senate House at Kingston and 
others. 

2. Division of Water Power and Control. Head— 
Water Power and Control Commission, consisting of 
Conservation Commissioner, Chairman; the Super- 
intendent of Public Works and the Attorney General. 
Absorbs Water Control Commission and the Water 
Power Commission. 

3. Division of Lands and Forests, 4. Division of 
Fish and Game. 5. Division of Saratoga Springs 
Reservation. 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS, 

Head—The Council of Agriculture and Markets; 
who appoint the Commissioner of Agriculture an 
Markets ($12,000), members of the present Council 
retaining office until expiration of term. 


Sap vem: OF LABOR. 
Funetions 
—— Sem. 
nial Bosra. to have & mem Dp of 

five, instead = three. Industrial Council. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Director 
pointed by the Regents, Takes over all duties of the 
Sat Grate Gelleee Faeries *% Cornell, the State 
2 a a eC 
Gallese ef Home Economies at Cornell, the State 
Veterinary College, State Agricultural 
Station ai Geneva come under certain supervision of 
— Reag hw Ne ane | ae | 
ai _Semacuse, ate Seboo orking an 
Ceramics at Alfred. and the State Roosevelt Me- 


Jurisdiction and control of State schools of agri- 
eultare at St. Lawrence ae a gt Univer- 
Sity, Morrisville. Cobleskill, Delhi and 

State School for the Blind, State Nautical Sehool 
also to be under of 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


Head—Commissioner of Health ($12,000), sap- 
DPoimted by the Governor, t incumbent re- 


over 
ing Examiners and the 
aes of She 5 State Institute for the Study of 
Malignant Diseases. 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE. 
ead—C: ct of Mental iene, ap- 
Pointed by the Governor. Takes over all functions 
of the State Hospital Commission and of the State 
Commission for Mental Defectives. 
& has supervision of State hospitals 
for the insane with the exception of Dannemorsa 
State Hospital: also State Leen 8 mental defec- 


oo Nemcdigmen gy pate Se - i ss 
= and Craiz ony for Epileptic. 
Division of Mental Diseases. 2 = 


Mental Deficiency and Enileptie ease, 
Sion of Prevention. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES. 
executive offi 
i. Division af Vistauon ‘and Inspection. 2. 
Interests. New York State Com- 
the Blind. 


- chil 
reservations, are transferred to the Deparunent of 
Chanties. 


( at Ray 
ial School at 
4 Elkan * ool for Girls at Hudson, — the’ 
Womsan’s Relief Corps Home at Oxford, and the 
Thomas Indian School at Iroquois. 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION. 


Head—Commissioner of Correction ($12,000), ap- 
ted by Governor, the present Superintendent of 

te Prisons retaining office until expiration term. 
Takes a fnctions of Superintendent ef State 
Prisons, t Supetesendess of Prison Industries 
San tat Peto Tea ustries Board, of the State Com- 
mission of Prisons, other than those of visitation and 
inspection, of the State Probation Commission and of 
the Board Parole for State Prisons. Appoints 


The State Reformatory at Elmira, the State Re- 
formatory for Women at Bedford Hills and the 
Albion State Training School at Albion come under 
jurisdiction of the Department of Correction, as 
well as the Dannemora State Hospital. 

Takes over the duties of the Secretary of State 
relative to the compilation of criminal court statistics. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Head—Chairman of the Public Service Commis- 
sion. Department takes over all functions of the 
Publie Service Commission and of the Transit Com- 


mission. 

State Division. Head—Public Service Commis- 
sion, consisting of five members ($15,000 each), 
ten years, appointed by the Governor and Senate, 
taining office until expiration of 


Present members re 
Metropolitan Division. Head—Transit commis- 


sion of three gee ($15,000 each), nine years, 
appointed by t! Governor, present Transit Com- 
missioners fice until expiration of term. 
Ierenciacd i the j ion of the Transit Commission. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Functions nchaneed Head—Superintendent of 
Banks, Specter’ ad he Governor, prwens incumbent 
retaining offi expiration of term. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Functions unchanged. Head—Superintendent of 
appoini Governor, present incum- 
bent h office until expiration of term. 


DERSRI ENT. OF CIVIL SERVICE. 


Note—Wherever the words “appointed by Gov- 
ernor” are used, “and by the Senate” is understood. 


COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Following is s Hist of the County seats in the State of New York which are the headquarters of the 


Courts and other official institutions: 
County Seat. i} COUNTY. 


County Seat. COUNTY. 


County Seat. 


panes Albany. Herkimer... 2... Richmond. 
/Belmont Jefferson... ..... New City. 
Bronx Boro. BINS. Sk Ns ...|Canton. 
: mton. WOWES SS SPSh ws 5 Ballston Spa. 
. |Little Valley. Livingston ; Sebenestady: 
.|Aubarn. |Madison... 2.2% Schoharie. 
| Mayville. {Momroe. ....... Watkins. 
}Elmirs. Montgomery Fonda. 7 eapertag, 
| Norwich. Nassau... ath. 
. |Plattsburg. New York Riverhead. 
| Hudson. Nis Monticello. 
}Cortisnd. Oneida. . Wwego. ‘ 
}Delhi. Qnondags Ithaca. 
}Poughkeepsi Ontario. Kingston. 
|Buffalo. DRS Gaiw sas 6 Lake Geot 
{Elizabethtown. //Orleans........ Hudson Fa 
Franklin . - Malone. ORO. S206 Fh, yous. 
Fulton. ........ Johnstown. § /jOtsego......... White Plains 
Genesee... 2... Batavia. Putnam. . 2... Warsaw. 
Greene. ........ Catskill. FQUEENS ees Penn Yan. 
Hamilton....... {Lake Pleasant. [Rensselaer . 


There were in 1920 in New York State 932 towns, 59 cities, and 475 incorporated villages. Long 


.% Cities of the Ist class in New_York 
50,000 to 175,000; 3d class, under 50,000. 


State aré of over 175,000 imhabitants; 2d class, from 


e 
; Lehm 
Cuthbert W. Poun ae Tackort (193 
: . Crane, Brooklyn (19: 34); William . 
_ Andrews, Syracuse (abe 8); Henry T. Kellogg, 
Plattsburg (1939). ee nd — 
nerrae ete 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT. . Heffernan, Amsterdam 

The full term is 14 years, ending at the close of 3 * Kirk, Greenwich yn W 

Dec. 31 of the year after election; but the term also | Ed #2 

ends automatically at the close of Dec. 31 of the: 5). 

year in which a Justice reaches 70, which is the age Fifth District cconnies of Herkimer, Jetferson,. 

of spareuient from the bench. Lewis, Oneida, Seno nt ees and Oswego)—irving 
Mowing are the Supreme Court Justices, by G. Hubbs Pulaski (1940); Leonard C. Cro 


Syracuse (1927): Jerome L. Cheney, § Bycaeuke 1933 
judicial districts; terms ended Dec. 31 of year named: OIAMNE Raat Olintoe: (4933); K. Merre 


First District (Manhattan and the Bronx; i Mf, 
et in A eet ety! ieee indicated) — toagile Meer ewes ith Edgecomb, Bane) heh 
ammer ; Louis alente , M, i 

(1940): Mitchell L. Erlanger (1927); Francis B. | Wulam 2, Dowling, Utica (1941); Clayton 1. Miller, a 


Delehanty (1929); sohn M. Tierney, Bronx (1929); | Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chem 


Edward R. Finch (1929); George V. Mullan, Bronx ‘ 
(1980); Richard H. Mitehell, Bronx (1930); ‘Thomas SEA er con aaG moe net Gee ce haere as 


T. Crain (1930); John V. McAvoy (1931); Nathan Elmira (1927): Rowland L. Davis, Cortland (192 


Sijur (1932); John Ford (1932); Victor J. Dowli 
(1932)5 Richard P. Lydon 1983), Thos. W. Churchil abranaty fe. elloge, | Oncunte: (ray ie 


ll, 
(1932): Edward J. Gavegan (1933); Philip J. McCook wich (1937); Joseph D. Senn) Oneida (1930). 
(1933): Francis Martin, Bronx ie James Seventh Pisce (Counties of Cayans. ‘Living- 


( 
feat Salvatore A. Cotillo (1937); Peter A. Hatting 


(1937 Charles D. Donohue (1937); Phoenix 

Ingraham (1937); Edward J. Glennon eae 

ae J. Le ny 1987 bs aa ava soeD ere = ‘ 
ohn osep: allahan ‘Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, Catta- 

Curtis A. Mis or Clade Alfred Frankenthaler raugus, sDisteee Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
(1941). Orleans and Wyoming)—Harry L. Taylor, Buffalo 


Second District (Counties of Kings, Nassau, | (1927); Charles H. Brown, Belmont (1928); Wesley 
Queens, Richmond and Suffolk; residence, Brook- | C, Dudley, Buffalo (1930); Charles B. Sears, Buffalo 
lyn, unless otherwise indicated)—Charles J. Druhan (1932); Alonzo G. Hinkley, Buffalo (1933); George 
teria James A. Dunne (1940); Burt Jay Humphrey | &. Pierce, Buffalo (1933); Edward R. O'Malley 
(1940): David F. Manning (1927); Stephen Callaghan | Buffalo (1933); Harley N. Crosby, - Falconer (193 
(1929); James C. Cropsey £193); William J. Kelly | Clinton T. Horton iy span 
(1930); Edward Lazansky (1931); Lewis L. Fawcett | Warsaw (1936); George A. ; 
(1931); Leander B. Faber, Jamaica (1932); Norman | Samuel J. Harris, Buffalo (1938): . 

Ss. Di @ (1932); Walter H. Jaycox Patchogue (1933); | Buffalo (1938); Thomas H. ated cial (1940) ° 
Selah B Strong, pane (1934); J John MacCrate Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange, 
(1934); Isaac Kapp: (1934); Mitchell May | Putnam, Rockland and Westchester) — William P.. 
(1935); Harry gE, Lewis. Poss); Ww. illiam D. Carswell } Platt, White Plains (1928); J. Addison Young, New 
(1936): William F. Hagarty (1936); Edward Riegel-| Rochelle (1929); Albert ie ‘F. Seeger, Newburgh 
mann (1939). (1929); Frank L. Young, White Plains (1930) 

Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, | Joseph Morschauser, Jou hkeepsie (1933); Arthur 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and Ulster) S. Tompkins, Nyack (1934); George H. Taylor jr. 
—Gilbert D. B. Hasbrouck, Kingston (1927); Aaron ! Mount Vernon (1936). mith 


NEW YORK STATE LOSSES IN THE WORLD WAR. 
(Compiled by Franklin W. Ward, the Adjutant General of the State.) 


Killed Di'd of| Died { Total Killed Di'd of; Died | Total 
Country. in ,Wou_ lof Dis-|Dea COUNTY. in ,Wou_ /of Dis-|Dea | 
Action; nds.| ease. ths. ‘ Action}. nds. ease. ths. 
ANDBBY. (5 svar Mais aes 65 13:4 698 190|| Ontario. .........0.. 29 10 31 3 
ANCR AY eos ote cca ssaie 18 8 20 47) Orange dail) ne ht. Bh 62 14 73 156. 
Broumeisy : 2207. es 53 19 52 T2S |:Orleanssisiac ds siete ae ee 16 5 13 35 
24 10 43 83 || Oswego....... we 29 13 38 86 
27 7 36 70 || Onondaga 121 47 100 286 - 
59 16 61 141 || Otsego 26 9 33 70 
31 15 31 87 || Putnam 5 6 14 
12 8 17 41 || Rensselaer 79 39 54 179 
16 11 28 58|| Rockland... 23 29 60 
16 4 23 47|| St. Lawrence. . de 31 17 51 102 
12 7 9 31 | Saratoga......... ets 28, 8 25 
21 1 30 55 | Schenectady......... 44 19 38 113 
37 14 49 109 :| Schoharie............ 2 4), 6 12 
303 120 266 736 || Schuyler............. 5 2 1 
8 5 27 44 || Seneca........-2-64- 6 4 21 32 
24 11 26 32 7 35 80 
12 Meats 44 16 62 131) 
22 6 16 14 5 22 44 
8 4 28 a 4 12 
cae “te 3 ny 3 13 3 14 33 
eat ithe lettsoreretal ate 3 ae or fi iz ae 7 
OTSOM aisle aie sieielaeld i ; 3 
y 1} 16 8/1 oad | 382" 
8 19 21 9 20 50 ¢ 
$ | 139 | 6) S| “ae 
63 
71 i 6 Sih 636 |. dean 
26 183 || Residence in New York \ , 
1, as g, ig ect State not shown.... 8 3 17 |. B25 CoN 
3 | DLW MeRotaly enn. ce at ae 5,194 | 1,854 | 4,626 | 12,456 
IRENA erin 070) ra asc NE Re OPO AEE Wa POL iy ANNE RE OU S  eSais) Ih oe ee Oe ee ‘g 
Deaths of New York men in the U. S. Navy and| fron New York City. Grand total of deaths, in- » 
the Marine Corps totaled 1,616, of whom 820 were! cluding 40 nurses. 1 114. 


lew York City. 
BRIGADE AND OTHER COMMANDERS. 
53d Infantry Brigade, 176 State St., Albany. 
Brig. Gen. Ranson H. Gillett. 
th Infantry Brigade, 451 Main St., Buffalo. 
_ Bng. Gen. Edgar S. Jennings. 
_ 87th Infantry Brigade, 164 East 34th Street, 
_ New York City. Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer. 
_ 93d Infantry Brigade, 68 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
_ City. Col. John J. Phelan, Commanding. 
_ 52d Vield Artillery Brigade, 171 Clermont Ave., 
_. Brooklyn. Brig. Gen. Robert W. Marshall. 
ade, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brook- 


th Divi 


C., 355 Marcy Ave., 
Corwin. 
27th Division Air Service, Miller Field, S. I. Major 
George A. Vaughn jr. 
101st Signal Battalion, 104 E. 34th St., N. Y. City. 
_ Major Andrew C. Otto. 
102d Engineers, 216 Ft. Washington Ave., N.Y. 
City. Col. Fredk. E. Humphreys, 
101st Cavalry, 1579 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. Oo. 
_ James R. Howlett; with one troop each at 
__ Syracuse, Rochester and Bufialo. 
_ Ast_Cayalry, Troop B, Albany; Troop G, Utica; 
___ Troop M, Geneseo. ‘ 
51st Machine Gun Squadron (Cavalry), 1339 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y.C. Major Nathaniel H. Eagleston. 
104th Field Artillery, 1988 Broadway, N. Y. City: 
Col. Chas, G. Blakeslee. Battery A, Syracuse: 
B and C, Binghamton. 
105th Field. Artillery, 1122 Franklin Ave., N. Y. 
1st Battalion is at, 


City. Col. Frank H. Hines: 
171 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn. if 

Wein Piate Artillery, 29 Masten St., Buffalo. Col. 

rhs, . F. Schohl. , 

_ 258th Field Artillery, 29 W. Kingsbridge Road, 

-__N. Y. City. ‘Col. E. F. Austin. 

244th Coast Artillery, 125 W. 14th St., N. Y. City. 
Col. John J. Byrne. 


245th Coast Artillery, 357 Summer Ave., Brooklyn.. 
Col. Bryer H. Pendry. 


14th Infantry, 1402 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn. Col. 
F. W. Baldwin. 1 Company av Flushing. 

71st Infantry, 104 E. 34th St., N. Y. City. 
W. A. Delmater. 

105th Infantry, Troy. 
Companies also at Cohoes, Schenectady, Hoosick 


Col. 


Falls, Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, Glens Falls, - 


ere Lake, Malone, Amsterdam and Glovers- 
ville. 


106th Infantry, 1322 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Col. Thomas Fairservis. 
107th grey 643 Park Ave., N. Y. City. Col. 

. H. Hayes. 
108th "Infantry, Syracuse. Col. J. S. ‘Thompson. 

Companies also at. Rochester, Geneva Oswego, 

Medina, Ogdensburg, Auburn, Hornell, Elmira 

and Watertown. x 
165th Infantry, 68 Lexington Ave:, “N.Y. City: 

Col. J. J. Phelan. 
174th Infantry, 172 Connecticut St., Buffalo. Col. 

W. R. Pooley. Companies also at Jamestown, 

Olean, Tonawanda and Niagara Falls. 
369th Infantry, 2217 Seventh Ave. N. ¥. City. 

Col. William A. Taylor. 
156th Field Artillery, Newburgh. Col. R. A. Egan. 

Batteries also at Middletown, Peekskill, Kingston, 

Poughkeepsie and Mount Vernon. i 

THE NAVAL MILITIA. 

Rear Admiral, Louis M. Josephthal, Headquarters 
Room 2203; Municipal Building, New York, N.Y. 
First Battalion, U. S. 8. Illinois, foot of W. 97th St., 
New York, N. ¥. Commander Theodore Nelson, 


commanding. Second Battalion, foot of 52d St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Capt. Edward T. Fitzgerald, 
commanding. Third Battalion, Headquarters. State 


Armory, 908 Main St. East, Rocheste: » N.Y, Capt. 
William J, Graham, commanding; with divisions in 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Watertown, Oswego, Niagara 
Falls and Rochester. There are also the following 
separate divisions, which are attached to Head- 
quarters, Naval Militia: 6th Separate Division, 
Whitestone Landing, N. Y. 7th Separate Division, 
New Rochelle, N. ¥! 8th Separate Division, Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., and 11th Separate Division, Tompkins- 
ville, S. L., N.Y. Total strength, 1,805 officers and 
men. 


THE NEW YORK STATE NAUTICAL SCHOOL. 


_ The New York State Nautical School, the oldest 
nautical school in the United States, was established 
; in 1874, shortly after the passage of the Act of Con- 

gress of June 24, for the purpose of educating young 
men as officers in the United States Merchant 
Marine. The school was under the general Supervision 
of the Commissioner of Education and was managed 
_ by a Board of Governors selected from several mari- 
time associations and chambers of commerce and 
appointed by the Governor. of the State until Jan. 
1, 1927, when the school passed into the control 
of the State Department of Education. The school’s 
Board of Governors then became a Board of Visitors, 

The students are instructed in dead-reckoning, the 

methods of finding the latitude and longitude by the 

_ sun, moon, planets and stars, the duties of a seaman, 
theoretical and. practical marine engineering; have 
practice in a vessel under both sail and steam in 
steering, heaving the lead, in handling boats both 
under oars and sail: the purpose of the school being 
to fit young men to become officers in the American 
Merchant Marine. 

Applicants for admission must at the time of their 
examination be between the ages of 17 and 20 years; 
must be of normal size, .of sound constitution, and 
free from all physical defects, must pass a strict 
physical examination, must produce testimonials 
of character, must pass a satisfactory mental examina- 
tion, must be residents of New York State and have 
either a parent or guardian who is a citizen of the 
State of New York to sign the necessary papers, 
and they must have an inclination for a seafaring life 
and enter the school of their own free will, having 


ae desire and intention to follow the sea as a pro- 
ession. 

Examinations, both mental and physical, are con- 
ducted on board the school sh.p. Two years are 
required to complete the course and to ‘obtain a 
diploma and certificate of graduaton. The school 
year begins about Nov. 1, and is divided into the 
winter term, from Nov. 1 to May 1, during which the 
school ship Newport is moor alongside a pier in 
New York City, and the time is devoted to both 
theoretical and practical instruction; at the beginning 
of the summer term, from May 1 to Oct. 1, the 
Newport sails from New York for the cruise and 
the entire time is devoted to Practical work. 

The Newport on the Summer cruise usually 
touches at Azores Islands, Southampton, Plymouth, 
Falmouth and Gravesend, England; Cherbourg, 
France; Queenstown and Belfast, Ireland; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Amsterdam and other North Sea, 
ports; Gibraltar, and the Madelia islands, returning 
to Long Island Sound aboui the last of August. 

An entrance fee of $50 is required, an certain 
articles must be purchased on board at time of en- 
trance costing approximately $45. In addition to 
these sums a further sum of $35 is required as a 
clothing deposit from which may be deducted the 
value of any articles subsequently issued during the 
course. A dress uniform and Cap are issued to each 
cadet, which become the property of the cadet on 
graduating. 

Any further information can be obtained from 
the Superintendent, school ship Newport, care of 
Postmaster, New York, or the State Department 
of Education, Albany. N. Y.. ey : 


Col. Walter G. Robinson. 
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Bi klyn. 
Love, D., Brooklyn. 
§—Chas. we Russell, D., B’klyn. 
10—Jere F. Twomey, ., B'klyn.|2' 
11—Daniel J. CAM, D., B'klyn,|2 
12—E. F. Quinn, D anhattan. 
13—Fhos. F. Burchill, D.. Man’h’ n. 


15—Johbn L. Buckley. I 
16—T. I. Sheridan, D 


5—W. WY Weatallk 
26—S. C . Mastick, 


i8—J. G. 
9—A. H. Wicks, 


Greenbush. 


33—H. E. 
Recapitulation—Republicans, 27; Democrats, 24; 


ASSEMBLY ELECTED IN 


saat Snyder, D., 194 Hamilton St.; J. a: 
Hayes, D., 735 Broadway; Rudolph Roulier, ° 
Cohoes. 

Allegany—Cassius Congdon, R., West Clarksville. 

Bronx—(1) N. J. Eberhard, D., 300 B. 162d St.; (2) 
W. F. Smith, D., 314 BK. 140th St.; (8) Julius S. 
766 Beck St.; (4) Herman M, Albert, 

167th St.; (5) Harry A. Samberg, D., 

940 Brinton St.; (6). Thomas J. ate ag D., 
876.E. 224th St.; (7) John F. Reidy, D., 636 E. 
183d St.; Joseph lu. Kinsley, D., 63 E. 190th St. 

Broome—(1) Edmund B. Jenks, R., Whitney 
Point; (2) Forman E. Whitcomb, R., Endicott. 

Cattaraugus—James W. Watson, R., New Albion. 

Cayuga—Sanford G. Lyon, R., Aurora. 

Chautauqua—(1) Adolf F. Johnson, R., James- 
town; (2) Joseph A. McGinnies, R., Ripley. 

Chemung—G. A, Turner, R., Horseheads. 

Chenango—Bert Lord, R., Afton. 

Clinton—Ezra Trepanier, R., Champlain. 

Columbia—Henry M. James, R., Hudson. 

Cortland—Irving F. Rice, R. as Cortland. 

Delaware—Ralph H. Loomis, Sidney 

Dutchess—(1) Howard N. Wien n. ” Pawling; 
(2) John M. Hackett, R., Poughkeepsie. 

Erie (Buffalo, unless Otherwise noted)—(1) C. I. 
Peer eees D., 511 Fargo Ave.; (2) Henry W. Hutt, 

» 751 ‘Tonawanda St.; (3) Frank X. Bernhardt, 
> 76 Goodell St.; (4) John J. Meegan, D., 41 

; ath St.;_ (5) ‘Ansley B. Borkowski, 76 Fisher 
St.; (6) H.W. Dickey, R., 315 ‘Riley St; wu 
Edmund ae Cooke, R., ‘Alden; (8) Nelson W. 
Cheney, R., Eden. 

Essex—Fred L. Porter, R., Crown Point. 

Franklin—John Redwood, R., Bay Pond. 

Fulton-Hamilton—E. Hutchinson, R., Green Lake. 

Genesee—Charles P. Miller, R., South Byron. 

Greene—Ellis W. Bentley; R., ‘Windham. 

Herkimer—Theodore L. Rogers, R., Little Falls. 

Jefferson—A. E. Emerson, R., “Dexter. 

Kings—(1) Charles F. Cline, D., 87 Warren St.; 
(2) Murray Hearn, es 1439° ‘Ocean Ave.; (3) 
M. J. Gillen, D., 806 Hicks St.; (4) Geo. E. Den- 
nen, D., 82 Clermont Ave.; (5) J. J. Cooney, D., 
238 Sumter St.; (6) J. J. CRW D., 623 
Marcy Ave.; (7) John J. Howard, D., 453 "55th 
St.; (8) Jos. ‘Larkin, D., 118 page? Sta (9) Richard 

\ a ‘Tonty, D., 437 78th St.; (10) W. C. McCreery, 

eld Prospect. on: dy) Edward J. Coughlin, 
241 Adelphi St.; (12) E. S. Moran, Ay D., 558 
rth St.; (13 ‘Willian Breitenbach, 167" Ten 

Eyck St.; (14) J. P. Nathanson, D., si. Havemeyer 

St.; (15) E. P. Doyle, op 630. dea Sts 

ee Maurice Ea Bungard, Sea Gate, L. 1; 

(17) Edward E, Fay, R., 238 Halsey St.; as) 

Irwin Steingut, a 639 Eastern Parkway; (19) 

_ Jerome G. Seis 14 Seem ve (20) Frank 

1277 B Hancock St.; a) B. F. Dyck- 

Sat 1a 208 E. 14th St.; (22) J H. Livingston, 

67 Bulwer Place; (23) Joseph F . Ricca, R. 
1332 Herkimer St. 

Lewis—cClarence L. Fisher, R., Lyons Falls. 

Livingston—A. G. Stockweather, R., Hunt. 

Madison—H. O. Whitnall, R., Hamilton. 

oar ote, ie ae T. Painmenter, R., _Iron- 
dequoit; (2) H. J. McKay, R 220, Culver Road, 
Rochester; (3) Sésrao A. Cilano, R., 104 Wood- 
ward S8t., Rochester; (4) bs Ae J. Slater, 
Rig Greece; (5) Wallace R. Austin, R., Spencerport. 

Montgomery—Ruwi. Richtmyer, ii Fultonville. 

Nassau—(1) Edwin W. Wallace, R., Rockville 
‘Centre; (2).L. W. Hall, R., Oyster Bay. 

Recapitulation—Democrats, 66; Republicans, 


Beige 


“9 


27—Caleb H. Baumes, R., Newb’g. 
Webb, Te ‘Clinton Cpr 


Asahi T. Byrne, %, Loudonv'le. 
31—John de Williams, 


a ‘/32—Thos. C. Brown, R., Sch’tady. 
E H. Brereton, es 
17—Abr. Greenberg, Dy Man’h’n.!/34—W. T. Thayer, R., Chateaugay. 


pOponda a—(1) Horace M. Stone, R., sree 


84, 


R., White Pl'ns. 
R., Pleasantv'le. 


43—L F. Wikeenlos iR,, | 
44--John Knight, R. 
45—Jas, L. veaareys Rs Roe 
46—H. EB. 


, Kingston. 


R., No./|4 


49—L, R. inowinn’ R) 
50—C, i : 


retire 


Bolton. 


‘total, 51. 


1926 TO SERVE IN 1927. 


Siig O Sg tant, Peter J. Hamill, D., 34 Dom 

» (2) Frank R. Galgano, D., 57 Kenmare 
ra Sylvester A. Dineen, D., 

(4) Samuel Mandelbaum, D., ! 
(5) Frank A. Carlin, D., Boe 10th Ave. 
Morris Weinfeld, D., 111 Ave. 

D., 440 Columbus Ave.; (8) f 

a 236 5th St.; (9) John H. Conroy: 

2 89th St; (10) Phelps Phelps, R., 54 W. 40 
x; (11) M. F. Cantor, D:, 312 Manhattaz 
Ave. (12) John A. Byrnes, D., 347 First Ave 
(13) John P. Nugent, D., 10 St. Nicholas ae Tac 
(14) Gigien L. Hacxenburg, D., 301 
St.; (15) Samue! H. Hofstadter, R., 20 i $0 th 
St.; (16) Maurice Bloch, D., 305 E- oe t.§ 
(17) Meyer Alterman, DB’, 1274 
Vv. H. A 163 B. 


een 
Caveeat'D 
Ningare crn Wm. Bewley, R., Lockport; (2). 
¥F. 8. Hall, Lewiston. 4 
Oneida—(1) M. J. Lutz, D., Utica; (2) Russ I 
G. Dunmore, R., New Hartford; (3) George 
Skinner, R., Camden. 


lis H, Sargent, R., 311 Summit Ave. 
Syracuse; (3) Richard B. Smith, R., 411 Eb 
St., Syracuse. ia 
Ontario—Robert A. Catchpole, R., Geneva. RAE 
Orange—(1) DeWitt C. a ominick, R., Walden; 
(2) Alexander G. Hall, » Highland Mills, 
Orleans—Frank, H. Lat’ ten A Dion. 
Oswego—Victor. C. Lewis, Re “Fulto 
Otsego—Frank M. Smith, R ” Springfield Contes! 
Putnam—D. Mallory Stephens, R., Patterson, 
Queens—Carl Deutschmann, “Astoria; (2) F. B. 
pene D., Middle Village: (3) _C. W. Post- — 
hauer, D., College Point; (4) J. F. Ryan, D., Bay- — 
side; (5) William F. Brunner, D,, Rockaway 
Park; (6) Paul P. Gallagher, D., Ridgewood. 
Restenacr M.F. Breen, D., Troy; (2) Maurice 
Whitney, Berlin. 
Rieke Ub William S. Hart, D., W. Brighton; 
(2) William L. Vaughan, D., Tottenville. 
Rockland—Walter S. Gedney, R Nyack. 
St. Lawrence—(1) Rhoda F. Graves, Ee Gaiters 
neur; (2) Walter L. Pratt, R., Massena. { 
Saratoga—Burton D. Esmond, R., Ballston Spa. 
Schenectady—(1) Charles ‘W.” Me rriam, R., 
Schenectady; (2) William M. Nicoll, R., Scotia. 
Schoharie—Kenneth H. Fake, R Cobleskill, 
Schuyler—Jacob W. Winters, R., Watkins Glen. 
Seneca—William H. Van Cleef, Seneca Falls, — 
Steuben—(1) Wilson Messer, 
Webster Edmonds, R., 
Suffolk—(1) John G. Downs, R., " Cutchogue; 3) 
John Boyle, jr., R., Huntington. 
Sullivan—G. T. Cross, D., 2) CCC 
Tioga—Daniel P. Witter, R., Berkshire. 
Tompkins—James R. Hobson, R., Ithaca. 
Ulster—Millard Davia) Kerhonkson. y 
Warren—P., J. Smith, D teas Falls. A 
Washington—H. A. Bartholomew, R., Whitehall. 
Wayne—Harry A. Tellier, R., North Rose. 
Westchester—(1) W. or Olsen, R., Bronxville; 
(2) Herbert B. Shonk, Scarsdale; (3), Milan 
_E. Goodrich, R., °Ossinie (4) Alexander ea : 
Garnjost, R., High St., Yonkers; (5) A. I. 
Miller, D., Yonkers. j 
Wyoming —J. , eae Be Perry. j 
Yates—Edwin & Nutt, , Penn Yan. | ini 


ree! New York x 
GOVERNORS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
(The Official List, from the Legislative Manual.) 


First Dutch Period. 
Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director.........1623 


, 


i ublished his Commission as Governor and took 
William Vernuist, Director. <1". ..77 7227771835 | the oath of omee on October 10, 1758 Civednesday). 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen...,..... May 4, 1626 n Friday, October 12, 1753, at 7 o’clock in the 
Bastiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen...March — 1632 | Morning he was found in the garden of Miia eae 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen... April 1633 | 2t_ whose house he was ee eau - in 5 
William Kieft, Director Gen........ March 28, 1638 | handkerchief, having commit cide a At 


Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....May 11, 1647 


NOTES TO THE FIRST DUTCH PERIOD. 

Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 

Krol had been Director and Commissary at 
Fort Orange. 


during the agp hagas. ae But were not recog- 
ew York. 


Government by the Provincial Congress. 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston. .. .May 23, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres.p7v tem.August 28, 1775 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres, protem.November 2, 1775 
Natkaniel Woodhull............ Se 6, 1775 


First English Period. 


Richard Nicolls, Gov............Sept.(N.s.) 8, 1664 
Francis Lovelace, Gov.......... August 17, 1668 


Second Dutch Period. 


Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug. (N.s.) 12, 1673 | John Haring, Pres. pro tem.....- December 16, 1775 
Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen...... Sept.(v.s.) 19, 1673 | Nathaniel py ences. s PS eas deka poeta gt Gee eg eth 
Second English Period (Early Colonial). Nathaniel Woodhuil........///: July , 1776 
Edmond Andros, Gov.......... Nov.(n.8.) 10, 1674 | Abraham Yates jc., Pres. pro tem. August 10, 1776 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov. November 16, 1677 | Abraham Yates jr............. August 28, 1776 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 7, 1678 | Peter R: Li eee aes September 26, 1776 
Anthony Brockholls, Gov....... Jan. (N.S.) 13, 1681 | Abraham Ten Broeck.._._/._ 7)! March 6, 1777 
Thomas Dongan, Gov.......... August 27, 1683 | William Smith, Pres. zro tem... April 9, 1777 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov...... . August 11, 1688 | Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, 1777 
, 1688 | Leonard Gansevoort, Pres. pro tem.April 18, 1777 
3, 1689 | Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres.. April Z1, 17 
19, 1691 | Abraham Ten Broeck.......... pril 28, 177 
56. iit Pierre oes caper Pr sacaydy 
30, 1692 “4 
A oe Pre State. 
* i SF eee 
July 24, 17 NAME. Residence. Elected. 
ch 5 to May 19, 1701 = MP inereeasem 
John Nanfan, Licut.-Gov....... May 19, 1761 | George Clinton.....|Ulster Co... ... July 9, 1777 
Lord Cornbury, Gov........... May 3, 1762 | John Jay..... ---.-|New York City./April, " 1795 
Lord Lovelace, Goy....:....... December 18, 1708 | George Clinton.....|Ulster Co... ... pril, -1801 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 | Morgan Lewis... .. Dutchess Co,...|April, 1804 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov. May 9, 1709 | Daniel D. Tompkins| Richmond Co. ..|April! 7 
Gerardus Beekman, Pres. of John Taylor....... Albany. .... ...-|Marech, 1817 
COURS. go he oe April 10, 1710 } De Witt Clinton... .|New York City /|_ 1817 
Robert Hunter, Gov......27°7° June 14, 1710 | Joseph C. Yates... .|Schenectadr. -. .|Nov. 6, 1822 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. July 21, 1719 | De Witt Clinton... .|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1824 
William Burnet, Gov........... September 17, 1720 | Nathaniel Pitcher...|Sandy Hill... _. Feb. 1i, 1828 
John Montgomerie, Gov... 2.2: Di , 1728 | Martin Van Buren..| Kinderhook 5, 1828 
p Van Dam, Pres. of Council. . July i, 1731 | Enos T. oop....;Auburn........ 12, 1829 
William Cosby, Meo ats eee A 1, 1732 | William L. Marey..|Troy.......... 7, 1832 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 | William H. Seward .j/Auburn...... 7, 1838 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov...... October 30, 1736 | William C. Bouck. .|Fultonham..... 8, 1842 
George Clinton, Gov........... September 22, 1743 | Silas Wright....... ie et oe ees > ieak 
NOTES TO THE SECOND ENGLISH PERIOD. New York Clty: " 3348 
Andros was Governor of New England, New York 850 


and New Jersey. 
The Earl of Bellomont died March 5, 1701. 
Before 1709 the administration of government, 


".|Canandaigus._ | 
Queens Co...... 


. 
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when’ the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov_ -|New York City.|Nov. 2) 1858 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the Deerfield... ...: Nov. 4, 1862 
right to preside being lodged in the eldest Councilor. 8, 1864 
From 1702 to 1738 New York and New Jersey 3, 1868 
had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 5, 1872 
first joint incumbent. 3, 1874 
John West, seventh Lord De La Warr, was ap- 7, 1876 
pointed Governor in June, 1737, and resigned the 4, 1879 
title in September, 1737; but he never came to this 7, 1882 
country or qualified for the office. 6, 1885 
Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). = fae 
Sir Danvers Osborne, Gov...... October 10, 1753 3' 1896 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12, 1753 8 1898 
Sir Charles Hardy, Gov........ September 3, 1755 ” 1900 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...June : ¢ 


- 
_ 
© 
o 
re 


W. Higgins. 
oun. ct ca ek August 4, 1760 | Guares E. Hughes... 


ACO HOO 
seal 
© 
im) 
a 


Ho White...... yTAc 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. August , 1761 John A. Dix eS Sst + 4 lot 
Robert Monckton, Gov......... October 26, 1761 | William Sulzer.’ *”” ; 1912 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. November 18) 1761 | Martin 1. Glynn.’ Oct.” 17,1913 
Robert Monckton, Goy.........June 14, 1762 | Charles S. Whitman 3) 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Goy.June 28, 1763 | Alfred E. Smith, ... 4 


Sir Henry Moore, Gov......... November 13, 1765 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut-Gov. September 12’ 1769 
Harl of Dunmore, Gov......... October 19, 1770 


William Tryon, Gov........... July ME ong & | 

Cadwallader Colden, Lieut:-Gov April 7, 1774 NOTES ON THE STATE PERIOD. 
William Tryon, Gov........... une 26,1775} The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the 
James Robertson, Gov......... March 23, 1780 | time when the Governor should enter on the duties 


Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov..... April 17, 1783 
NOTES ON THE THIRD ENGLISH PERIOD. 


Sir Danvers Osborne received his appointment 
as Governor of New York (in England), on August 


of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On the thirteenth 
day of February, 1787, an act was passed for regu- 
lating elections, which provided that the Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor should enter on the 


duties of their 
after their electi 


Seanecye offices on the Ist or July 


was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became acting Governor, 

The Constitution of 1821 provided that the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 
the year 1823, take office on Jan. 1. 

Pitcher (1828) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became acting Governor. 

Throop. (1829) was Lieutenant-Governor and 
became Governor upon the resignation of Van 
Sure He was elected, November, 1830, for a full 
erm, : 

Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE GOVERNOR. 
From the Legislative Manual.) 
_ The executive power is vested in the Governor 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and of the statutes. 
The Governor is Commander-in-Chief of the 
military and naval forces of the State. 


He acts as ex-officio member of various 
and commissions. 

He is required to communicate by message to 
the Legislature at every session the condition of 
the State, and to recommend such matters to it 
as he may judge expedient. ; 

He may convene the Legislature, or the Senate 
only, on extraordinary occasions. 

The Governor shall cause’ to be kept in the Ex- 
ecutive Chamber journals of the daily transactions 
of his office, files of all official records, together 
with statements of all applications for pardon, 
commutation or other executive clemency, and of 
his action thereon. 

He is required to transact all. necessary busi- 
ness with the officers of government, civil and 
military. 

He shall expedite all such measures as may be 
resolved upon by the Legislature, and shall take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed. 

- The power to veto any bill passed by the Legis- 
lature is vested in the Governor. 

The term of office of the Governor is two years, 
and he receives an annual salary of $10,000, and 
the_use of a furnished executive residence. 

He is authorized to appoint a counsel, a secre- 
tary, a military secretary, and such clerks. and 
other assistants as may be necessary. ‘ 

The Privy Seal is the Arms of the State. sur- 
rounded by the eoreoe “State of New York— 


boards 


. Executive Privy 


UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM NEW YORK STATE, 1789-1926. 


The Empire State was not represented in the first 
session of the first Congress, which began at New 
ioe City, April 6, 1789, and adjourned Sept. 29, 


NAME. Residence. | Pol. |When Elected 
Philip Schuyler..... |Albany....|Fed..|/1789, July 16 
Rufus King........ New York.|Fed..|1789, July 16 
Aaron Buir........ New York.|D.../1791, Jan. 19 
Rutus King........ New York.|Fed..|1795, Jan. 27 
John Laurance..... New York.|Fed..|1796, Nov. 9 
Philip Schuyler..... Albany,...|Fed..|1797, Jan. 24 
John 8. Hobart... . | Huntington|Fed../1798, Jan. 11 
William North. .... Duan’sb’gh|Fed 98, May 
James Watson..... New York./D.../1798, Aug. 17) 
Gouverneur Morris. |Morrisania|Fed..|1800, April 3 
John Armstrong... .|Rhinebeck. |Fed../1800, Nov. 6 
John Armstrong....|Rhinebeck. |Fed..!1801, Jan. 27 
DeWitt Clinton....|Newtown..|D...|1802, Feb. 9 
Theodore Bailey....|Po’keepsie.;D...|1803, Feb. 1 
John Armstrong. ...|Rhinebeck. |D.. 03, Dec. 
John Smith........ Br’khaven.|D...|1804, Feb. 4 
John Armstrong....|Rhinebeck.|D...|1804, Feb. 4 
Samuel L. Mitchill..|New York.|D...|1804, Nov. 9 
Jobn Smith........ Br’khaven.|D...|1807, Feb. 3 
Obadiah German...|Norwich.../D...|1809, Feb. 17 
Rufus King... .....|Jamaica...|Fed..|1813, Feb. 2 
Nathan Sanford....|New York.|D...|1815, Feb. 7 
Rufus King........ Jamaica. ..|Fed..|1820, Jan. 8 
Martin Van Buren..|Kinderho’k|D...|1821, Feb. 6 
Nathan Sanford. .../New York.|D...|1826, Jan. 14 
Martin Van Buren.. . .|1827, Feb. 6 
Charles E. Dudley. . -. 11829, Jan. 15 
William L. Marcy. . ..{1831, Feb. 1 
Silas Wright, Jr.... ...|1833, Jan, 4 
Nath. P. Tallmadge ..|1833, Feb. 5 
Silas Wright, Jr.... . .|1837, Feb. 7 
Nath. P. Tallmadge. 1840, Jan. 14 
Silas Wright, Jr..... is 43, Feb. 7 
A'y A. Foster...... ...'1844, Nov.30 


Names in Jtulics in the above table are those of 
Senators who were appointed by the Governor in 
recess of the Legislature and whose successors were 
chosen at the next session of that body. 

Senators were chosen by the Legislature prior to 
Sl since then, by popular vote, at a general 
election. _ : 


Jan. 4, 1790. wee 
A Senator of the United States must be at least 
30 years of age, an inhabitant of the State, and. nine 


The second session began at New York City | years a United States citizen. 


Residence. | Pol. ;When Elected 
Daniel S. Dickinson. |Bing’mton. |D...|1844, Nov.30 


Daniel S. Dickinson. |Bing’mton.|D...|1845, Jan. 18 


John A, DIX. 25.4 Albany....|/D...|1845, Jan. 18 
Daniel S. Dickinson.|Bing'mton. |D...|1845, Feb.. 6 
William H. Seward..|Auburn.. .|Whig|1849, Feb. 9 
Hamilton Fish..... New York. |Whig]1851, Mch.16 
William H. Seward..|Auburn. . .|Whig|1855, Feb. 3 
Preston King...... Ogd’nsburg|R...|1857, Feb. 3 
Tra Harris 00508 Albany....|R.../1861, Feb 

Edwin D. Morgan. .|New York.|R...|1863, Feb. 2 
Roscoe Conkling. ../Utica..... R...|1867, Jan. 16 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Jamest’wn. |R...|1869, Jan. 20 
Roscoe Conkling. ../Utica..... R...|1873, Jan. 22 
Francis Kernan. ...|Utica..... D.. .|1875, Jan. 21 
Roscoe Conkling. . ./Utica..... R...|1879, Jan. 22 
Thomas C. Platt...|Owego..../R...|/1881, Jan. 20 
Warner Miller. .... Herkimer, .|R...|1881, July 16 
Elbridge G. Lapham |Can'daigua|R. . .|1881, July 22 
William M. Evarts..|New York.|R...|1885, Jan. 20 
Frank Hiscock.....|Syracuse. .|R...|1887, Jan. 20 
David B. Hill......|Elmira. D...|1891, Jan. 21 
Edward Murphy, Jr.|Troy....../D...|1893, Jan. 17 
Thomas C. Platt. ../Owego....|R...|1897, Jan. 20 
Chauncey M. Depew|New York.|R...|1899, Jan. 18 
Thomas C. Platt...|Owego....|/R.../1903, Jan.’ 21 
Chauncey M. Depew|New York. |R...|1905, Jan. 18 
Elihu Root. ......- New York.|R.../1909, Jan. 19 
James A. O’Gorman|New York.|D.../1911, Mch.31 
J.W. Wadsworth, Jr.|Geneseo...|R...|1914, Nov. 3 
William M. Calder..|Brooklyn..|R...|1916, Noy. 7 
J.W. Wadsworth, Jr.|Geneseo...|R...|1920, Nov. 2 
Royal 8. Copeland..|New York. |D...|1922, Nov. 7 
Robert F. Wagner..|/New York.|D ..|1926, Nov. 2 


Senators who resigned before their terms expired 
were: King, Laurance, Schuyler (2d term), Hobart, 
North, Watson, Armstrong (2d term), Clinton, 
Bailey, Armstrong (4th term), King (2d term), 
King (8d term), Van Buren d term), Marcy, 
Tallmadge (2d term), Wright (8d term), Conkling 
(3d term), Platt (1st term). 


NEW YORK STATE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


These institutions have their own boards of 
visitors appointed by the Governor. 

State School for the Blind, at Batavia, Genesee 
County. This school receives *‘blind persons of 
suitable age and capacity for instruction’ from 
all sections of the State except New York City and 
the neighboring counties. 

The institution is under the supervision and 
control of the State Department of Education. 

Thomas Indian School, at Iroquois, Erie 
County. It was transferred from private control 
to the State in 1875 and receives destitute and 
orphan Indian children for the most part from the 
several reservations within the State. 


State Hospital for Orthopedic Children, at 
qhece Haverstraw, Rockland County. Established 


State Hospital for the Treatment of Incipient 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, at Ray Brook, Essex 
County. The work is limited, as far as possible 
to the treatment of adult cases. ; 

State Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, at Bath, 
Steuben County. ‘There is capacity for 1,400 in- 
mates. Congress allows the home $100 a year for 
bop support of survivors of the Civil and Spanish 

ars. 

State Woman’s Relief Corps Home, at Oxford, 
Chenango County. The institution is open to 
both men and women. 


Cd 

of Aldermen.........{|Joseph V. McKee...... 

..|Julius Miller....... Foto 
Henry Bruckner..... 

. |James J. Byrne... 4 

...|Maurice E. Connolly .. 
.!John A. Lynch 


The above officials comprise the Board of Esti- 
e and Apportionment, which, under the Home 
ule Act of 1924, is also the 


4 years . 31, 1929 

4 years 'Dec. 31, 1929 

The Board of Aldermen, who are paid $5,000 a 

year, belie ted the pene gh ‘of Te ee, 
jhe | Assembly. The members, who ser Ww: 

‘ ase aero! Be and who were elected in 1925, are as follows: 4 


THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN. 
DIsTRICT. Polit. 


Seeds Gee J. R. Smith... .|Dem. 
:..1C. J. MeGillick.| Dem. 


funicipal Assembly. 


| Polit. 


. F. Tanahey . 

Madesice M. Graubard... 
. |e. J. Sullivan... 

. W. Stand... 


Disrricr.{ __ Name. 


Polit. 
J. B. Alten... ../Dem. 
Howard Fenn. .| Dem. 
G. W. Friel. % 


Dem. 
W._R. Hart... .|D-R.. 


M. 
iC. 
Wy ‘| J. J. McCusker . Dem. 
L, J. 
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DUTIES OF THE MAYOR. 


The Mayor is elected for four years, and is 
Chairman, ex-officio, of the Armory Board, the 
Municipal Art Commission, the Banking Commis- 
‘sion, the Board of Clty Record, the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment (three votes), the 
Municipal Assembly, Sinking Fund Commission. 

He is a member, ez-officio, of the Charter Re- 
vision Commission and of the Boards of Managers 
or Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, the Brooklyn Public Toray, the Met- 
Fe tea Museum of Art, the New York Public 
Library, the New York Botanical Garden, the 
New York Zoological Society, and the Queens 
Borough Public Library. 

The Mayor is removable by the Governor only 
on shares after a hearing. In case of his death, 
resignation or removal, the order of succession 
(pending next general election in November of 
that year) is: President of the Board of Aldermen, 
Vice Chairman of the Board ot Aldermen, Chair- 
inan Finance Committee Board of Aldermen. 


DUTIES OF THE COMPTROLLER. 


The City Comptroller is the. financial adminis- 
trator of the olty, and Is, et-officio, a member of 


BOROUGH 
(City Hall, Manhattan 
Manhattan—Prestdent of the Borough—Julius 
Miller; Commtsstoner of Public Works—Joseph 
Johnson; Assistant Commissioner of Public Works— 
James J. Hagan; Secretary of the Bee Spies ta 
Donohue; Assistant to the President—Samuel Wein- 
traub; Chtef Engineer—Clifford M. Pinckney; 
Supt. Public Buildings and Offices—-Frank H. Hines; 
Supt. of Buildings—Charles Brady; Secretary, Bur. 
of Buildings—Louis Frank. 
‘Bronx—President of the. Borough—Henry Bruck- 
ner; Oommissioner of Public Works—William J. 
Flynn; Secretary of the Borough—Solomon Boneparth, 


'. MeNamara; Dem. 


ig 
Q 


cy 


-|Dem, 
Denis Corcoran.| Dem. 
a eical aie R. Kaltenmeier .| Dem. 


-| J. R. Dalton... .| Dem. 


the Armory Board, the Banking Commission, the 
Charter Revision Commission, the Board of City 
Record, the Board of BHstimate and Apportionment 
(three votes), Municipal Assembly, the Board of 
Trustees of Hunter College, the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Board, Chairman Roard of Revision of 
Assessments, the Sinking Fund Commission, and 
of the trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
the Public Libraries. _ 

The Comptroller is removable by the Governer 
on charges after a hearing. His successor, ap-_ 
pointed by the Mayor, serves until the end of the 
year, a new successor being meantime voted for. 


DUTIES OF PRES. B’D OF ALDERMEN, 


The President of the Board of Aldermen is 
elected for four years, and is a member, ex-officio 
of the Armory Board, the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment (ae votes), the Municipal As- 
sembly, the Sinking Fund Commission, and the 
New York and Queens Public Libraries, 

He is removable by the Governor on. charges 
after a hearing. The order of succession is Vice 
Chairman, Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


B'D OF ESTIMATE & APPORTIONMENT. 


Headquarters—Municipal Building. Consists of 
Mayor, with three votes; Comptroller, three votes; 
Pres. Board of Aldermen, three votes; Pres. Borough 
of Manhattan, two votes; Pres. Borough of Brook- 
lyn, two votes; Presidents Boroughs of Bronx, 
Quee.s and Richmond, one vote each. 

The Board of Estimate prepares the yearly city 
budget for the Board of Aldermen, which can 
reduce but not increase the budget. The Board. 
of Estimate has pont to grant franchises and 
also to issue bonds for public improvements. 

The Board is also constituted; under the Home 
Rule Act, as Upper Branch Municipal Assembly. 


OFFICERS. 
; others, Borcugh Hails.) 


Brooklyn—President. of the Borough—James J. 
Byrne; Commissioner of Public Works—Joseph Fen- 
nelly; Secretary of the Borough—Agnes mard - 
Ward: Supt. of, Buildings Albert H, Weinert Supt. 

ghways—-Henry Hesterberg: ef Engineer o, 
Highwaus—Jacob Schmitt. . ‘ g e 

Queens—President of the Borough—Maurice F. 
Connolly; Commissioner of Public Works—Michael J. 
Shugrue; Borough Secretary—Chas. H. Scroeder. 

Richmond—President of the Borougi—John A. 


Lynch; Commissioner of P: Yorks — : 
Lyneh: f Public Works—David $, 


veral deputies and 

ts. The duty of the bureau 13 
> various departme! 

Budget—Director of. — 

or—Edward W. Buckley ($12,000). 

_ Civil Service Commission. 

ag (Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 
President—Abr. Kaplan ($8,500). Commésstoners 

($7,500 each)—William Drennan and Ferdinand 

Q. Morton. Secretary—Martin A. Healy. Director 

of Examinations—Thomas GC. Murray. Chief Clerk 

—George H. Eberle. 4 

Correction—Department of. 
(Municipal Building, Manhattan.) 

Commisstoner—Fred’k A. Wallis ($10,000). Dep- 
uty Commissioner—Robert L. .Tudor ($6,500). 
And a force of aids. 

Manhattan—Cily Prison (Tombs) is at Centre 
and Franklin Sts, The Penitentiary _and Work- 
house are on Welfare Island, East River. The 
Municipal Farm is on Riker’s Island, Upper East 
River. The Reformatory Prison is on Hart's Island. 

Brooklyn—City Prison is at No. 149 Raymond St. 

Queens—City Prison is in rear of the Court 
House, Long Island City. 
= New_Hampion Farms (N. Y. C. Reformatory) 
is at New Hampton, Orange County, N. Y. 

Docks—Department of. -« 
(Pier A, North River.) 

The -Commtssioner, Michael Cosgrove ($10,000), 
is appointed by the Mayor. Director of the Port— 
Joseph J. O’Brien. 

Education—Department of. 

(Manhattan, Park Ave. and 59th St.; Brooklyn, 

131 Livingston St., Plaza 5580.) 

Prestdent—Geo. J. Ryan of Queens. Vice Presi- 
dent—M. 8S. Stern, Manhattan. Other members of 
the Board—Mrs. Margaret McAleenan, Manhattan; 
William J. Weber, Bronx; Dr. J. A. Ferguson, 
Arthur S. Somers, Brooklyn; Ralph R. McKee, 
S. I. Secretary—Jos. Miller jr. ($9,000). Chief 
Clerk—Thomas A. Dillon. Supt. of School Buildings— 
William H. Gompert ($25,000). Supt. of School 
Supplies—Patrick Jones ($12,000). Supt. of Schools— 
William J. O’Shea ($20,000). Director of Attendance 
—John W. Davis. 

The Board of Education consists of seven members 
appointed for seven years each by the Mayor, and 
removable by the Mayor on charges after a hearing. 
They serve without pay. ' 

There are forty-eight Local School Boards, with 
five members in each, serving five years each (no 
salary), and peop aed by the respective Borough 
Presidents. They look after the schools in a de- 
tailed way, subject to the Board of Education. 

The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools and a number of Asso- 
ciate Superintendents. 

The Superintendent of Schools is the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Department of Education. 
He and his associates are appointed for six years 
by the Board of Education. 

Elections—Board of. 

(General and Manhattan, Municipal Building; 
Bronx, 442 East 149th St.; Brooklyn, 120 Court 
St.; Queens, 10 Anable Ave., L. I. City; Rich- 
mond, Borough Hali, New Brighton.) 
President—John R. Voorhis. Other members— 

Chas. E. Heydt, Secretary; James Kane, Jacob A. 

Livingston. Members’ salary, each, $8,000. Chtef 

Clerk—S. Howard Cohen. Dep. Chief Clerk—George 

W. Conklin. 

The members of the Board of Elections are 
= appointed for two years by the Board of Aldermen. 

It is, by law, a bi-partisan body. 
Estimate—Board of. 
Headquarters—Municipal Building. Secretary— 
Peter J. McGowan. Chief Engineer—Arthur S. 


Tuttle. 
Finance—Department of. 

Headquarters—Municipal Building. 

Clty Comptroller—Charles W. Berry ($25,000). 
Chief  Accountant—Duncan MaciInnis (35000). 
Receiver of Tates—Eugene F. Mclaughlin $5,500). 
Collector of Assessments and Arrears—John J. Ryan 
$5,300). Collector of Clty Revenue—Katharine Cc. 


4,500). 
Taxes, Offices—Manhattan, Municipal 
St. and Arthur_ Ave.; 


ceivers of Taxes. 
hamberlain, Edward J. Flynn, Muni- 


The City Ci 
cipal Building ($12,000), is appointed by the Mayor. 
icto, a member 


The City Chamberlain is, ex-off 
of the Banking and Sinking Fund Commissions. 


and bureaus. | P. 


quarte 
Bronx, 4 E. Tremont Ave.; Brooklyn, W' 
loughby and Fleet Sts.; Queens, 440 Fulton St. 
Jamaica; Richmond, 514 Bay St., Stapleton. 
Commissioner, appointed by the Mayor, D: 
Louis I, Harris ($10,000)., 
Superintendent—Dr. W. H. P 
the Department—Bernard F. ~ 
ugs—Hugh 


Director Bureau Food and Dr 


The B 
sioner of Health (Chairman), t 
missioner, and a physician appoiated by the Board 
of Estimate SU pont nen It has a Sanitary 
Code of its own making, to which the city is subj 
as regards foods, drugs, noises, occupations, etc. — 


Law Department. 
_(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, 153 
Pierrepont St.; Queens, Municipal Building). Cor- 
poration Counsel, appointed by the Mayor, ($15,000). 
Secretary—Joseph_ H. Johnston ($6,000). Chief 
Clerk—John H. Greener ($6,000). There are as- 
sistant corporation counsel in charge of each boroug! 


Marriage License Bureau. , 
(Municipal Building in Manhattan and Borough 
Halls in other Boroughs.) we ' 


4 


= 


Parole Commission. 


the Police Commissioner. Secretary—T. R. Min 
nick. Chief Parole Officer—Jas. J. Flynn. ; ; 


Parks—Department of. aft: gs 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, Litch- — 
field Mansion, Prospect Park; Bronx, Zbrowski 
Mansion, Claremont Park; Queens, The Over- 
look, Forest Park, Richmond Hill; Richmond, — 
Borough Hall, St. George.) f 23.0% 
The President of the Board and Commissioner for 
Manhattan and the commissioners for each borough 
are appointed by the Mayor. Secretary to the Board— 
Willis Holly. a 


Plant and Structures—Department of. 
(Offices: (Manhattan, Municipal Building; Brooklyn, 
179 Washington St.) (Formerly the Department 
of Bridges.) : 
Commissioner, appointed by the Mayor ($10,000). 
Deputies—Thos. A. Dempsey, John Mara _ and — 
Chas. H. Hussey ($5,500 each). Hzecutive Officer— 
Francis J. Ryan ($6,000). Chtef Engineer—Edw. 
A. Byrne. ($15,000). : F 
Police Department. ; 
(Manhattan, 240 Centre St.; Brooklyn, 72. Poplar 
St:; Queens, Fulton St. and Flushing Ave, — 
Jamaica; Bronx, 1925 Bathgate Ave; Rich- | 
mond, 78 Richmond Torrace, St. George.) Y 
The Commisstoner of Police ($10,000)—George V. 
McLaughlin. Deputies—John A. Leach, John Daly, 
Joseph A. Faurot, Edward D. Kelly, Philip D. 
Hoyt—and his five deputies are appointed by the 
Mayor; the commissioner appoints the honorary 
deputies who serve without pay. Chief Inspector— 
W. J. Lahey. Chief Clerk—Grant Crabtree. Chap- 
lains—Lawrence H. Bracken, Joseph A. McCaffrey, 
sou a Wade, William G. Ivie, Isadore Frank, A. H. 
esbitt. 


Public Service Commission—(815,000 Each). — 
(120 Broadway, Manhattan.) 

This is a part of the State and not of the City 
Government and is put here for reference. 

Chairman—William A. Prendergast ($15,000); 
William R. Pooley, Charles Van Voorhis, Rev. 
George R. Lunn, and George R. Van Namee. C= 
retary—Francis F. Roberts, gies ($6,000). . 
Counsel—Charles G. Blakeslee ($15,000). Chief 
Engineer—C. R. Vanneman, Aibany ($8,000). 


Purchase—Department of. 
Commisstoner—John E. Bowe ($12,000). 
tary—A. L. Meehan. 


Transit Commission (N. Y. City—515,000 Each). 
(270 Madison Ave., Manhattan.) 

Chatrman—John S. Gilchrist, Leon G. Bradley. 

alker 


Secré- 


Chas. Lockwood. Secretary—James_ B. } 
($6,500). Chief Executive Officer—Phiip Mathews v's 
($12,000). Chief Engineer—William C. Lancaster. We 


Consulting Engineer—Daniel L. Turner. i 


‘Street, Jamaica; Richmond, Court 


- Clerk—Chas. F. 


_ Jobn Theofel. 


Courts Building, 


_ ($12,000). 


Bronx County—J. A. 


.. Taxes and Assessments—Department of. 
(Manhattan, Municipal Building; Bronx, Tremont 
_ and Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, 503 Fulton St.; 
Queens, Court Square, Long Island City; Rich- 
‘mond, Borough Hall.) 


i County Clerk. — 

(Manhattan, County Court House, Court House 
Square; Bronx, 161st Street and Third Avenue; 
Brooklyn, Hall of Records; Queens, 364 Fulton 
House, St. 


George.) i i ‘Vas 
New York County—wWilliam T. Collins, D. 
($15,000). _Deputy—Thomas M. Farley. 
_ Bronx Count porcects L. Moran, D. Chief 
arroll. © - i 
Kings County—Wm. E. Kelly, D. ($12,000). 
Chief Clerk—Thos. M. Burke. 
Queens County—Edw. W. Cox, D. Deputy— 


} Richmond County—James L. Vail, ($5,000). 
_ He is also County ‘Register. m 
Kare District Attorney. 

(One in each county: Manhattan, Criminal 


Centre and Franklin Streets; 
Bronx, Arthur and Tremont Avenues; Brooklyn 
66 Court Street; Queens, Court House, Long Island 
City: Richmond, Borough Hall, St. George.) 
ew York County—Joab H. Banton, D. 
($20,000). There are twenty Assistants and forty- 
three relay Assistants. Chief Clerk—William L. 
Kavanagh ($7,000). 
Bronx County—Jobn E. McGeehan, D. ($15,000). 
Kings County—Chas. J. Dodd, D. ($15,000). 
Queens County—Richard §. Newcombe, D. 
Richmond County—A. C. Fach ($5,000). 
Jurors—Commissioner of. 
_, (Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 1918 Arthur 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 635 Fulton Street; Queens, 


_ Court House, Long Island City; Richmond, County 


Court House, St. George.) r 
New York County—Frederick O'Byrne ($8,000). 
Mason ($8,000). Kings 
Queens 


County—Chas. F. Mu ($6, . 
Hazelwood gees Rich- 


County—William B. 
mond County—E. 1. 


Public Administrator. 
(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 2808 Third 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 44 Court Street; ueans 362 


Fulton Street, Jamaica; Richmond, Port Rich- 
mond.) 

Manhattan— Bronx 
—E. BE. L. Hammer ($4,500). Kings—Frank V 


Kelly ($5,500). Queens—R. White ($3,500). 


Rich- 
mond—W. T. Holt (fees). 


Bronx, E. Tremont and Arthur 3 
and Queens, 503 Fulton St., Broo! A 
Commissioner— Walter C. Martin ($10, 
pointed by the Mayor. re 
Water Supply—Board of. | 
(Municipal Building, Mankattan.) 
President—George J. Gillespie ($12,000), } 
members ($12,000 each)—James P. Sinnott, P. FP. 
Donohue. | Secretary—Beniamin F. Bingigler. Chief 
Engineer—Thaddeus Merriman. Consulting Engi- 
neer—J. Waldo Smith. 


Arthur Aves.; Brooklyn, ' ens, 
Anabel . City; Richmond, prota Hall.) 
J. Hayes ( 


COUNTY OFFICES IN THE CITY OF NEW, YORK. 


County Register. i 
(Manhattan, Hall ot Records; Bronx, Tremont 
and Arthur Avenues; Brookiyn, Hall of Records.) 
New York County—Annie Mathews, D. ($12,- 


000). Chief Deputy Register—George ( est 
(35,500) Denes Regtster—Michael J. McCarthy 
($5,500). Assistant Deputy Register—Martin Holz- 


uis A. Schoffel, D. ($10,000). 
A. Maher : 


($4,500) 
. MeWilliams. ; 
Kings County—Jas. A. McQuade, D. ($12,000). 
Queens County—McGarry, D. 


Sheriff. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records; Bronx, 1932 Arthur 
Avenue; Brooklyn, 387 Fulton Street; Queens, 
Court House, Long Island City; Richmond, Court 
House, New Brighton.) : 

New York unty—Charles W. Culkin, D. 

\ 


($12,000). ; 
B W. Patterson, D. 


ronx County—Lester 

($10,000). 
Kings County—Frank J. Taylor, D. ($12,000). 
-Queens County—Quian, D. i x 
Richmond County—LEdv. J. Atwell, D. ($6,060). 


Surrogate. 

(Manhattan, Hall of Records, Centre and 
Chambers Streets; Bronx, 161st Street and Third 
Avenue; Brooklyn, Hall of Records, Joralemon 
Street_and Court Square (Boerum Place): Queens, 
364 Yulton - Street, Jamaica; Richmond, Court 
House, St. George.) tte 

New York County ($22,500 each)—J. P. O’Brien 
and Jas. A. Foley. Chief Clerk—Richard Cummins 
Sa boon: Clerk of the Court—Martin G. McCue 


Bronx County—G. M. 8. Schulz ($10,000). 


‘Law Assistant-——Frank Spencer jr. ($4,200). Chief 
Clerk—Herbert H. Reilly ($5,000). 

Kings County—Geo. A.’ Wingate ($15,000). 
Chief Clerk—J.° H. McCooey ($9,000). Prabaie 
ClerkK—J. V. Cain ($6,000). Accounting Clerk—- 
J. F. Regan ($7,000). 

Queens County—Daniel Noble ($10,000). Clerk 

A Moran ($8,000 


H. Tiernan ($7,500). 
Clerk of Court—Leopold Feit (35,500). . ’ 


NEW YORK CITY PENAL AND CORRECTIONARY INSTITUTIONS. 


New York County Penitentiary, Weltare Island 
It receives male prisoners from the five boroughs. 
One wing is set apart for those sentenced to the 
Workhouse. 

Self-committed drug addicts and court cases 


. are also received in the institution. 


Correction Hospital (formerly the Workhouse), 
Welfare Island. 

This houses women sentenced to the Penitentiary 
and Workhouse in the north wing. © 

The Municipal Farm, Riker’s Island. Drug 
addicts, both convicted and self-committed, are 
Sent to this institution. 

The Reformatory Prison, Hart’s Island. Here 
are the aged and crippled and those unable to work; 
boys unfit for assignment to the New York City 


Reformatory at New Hampton; active cases: of 
Tiberewants, and men assigned to work in the 
ndustries. 3 : 


New Y ork City Reformatory for Male M: isdemeanants, 
New Hampton, Orange County. This is a model 
institution, where misdemeanants and felons between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty are confined. Honor 


camps are maintained at Greycourt, and at the 
Warwick Dairy F. m 


Prison, Queens, at Long Island City. ; 
Jefferson Market Prison is now known as the 


Women's Detention Prison. No women are imprison: 
at the Tombs. ihe 1 pie) 


Comp 
sis 0 


Information may also be had by applying to 
cretary of the Municipal Civil Service Com- 


Laws of 1899, April 19, the rules apply to all positions 
in the service of the City of New York except officers 
elected by the people, all legislative officers and em~ 
ployees, heads of any department, or superintendents, 
principals, or teachers in a public school, academy, 
or college. This requires ‘‘examinations, wherever 
practicable, to ascertain the fitness of applicants for 
appointment to the Civil Service of said city.” The 
Constitution requires that these examinations shall 
be competitive, ‘‘so far as practicable."’ 

There are approximately 55,000 permanent em- 
ployees in the city service, exclusive of the teaching 
force of the Department of Education. ; 

The entire Administration of the City of New 
York is divided into two general services; namely 
the Unclassified Service and the Classified Service. 
The Unclassified Service includes all elective officers; 
-the officers and employees of the Board of Aldermen; 
members of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
heads, of any department of the City Government; 
or any person appointed by name in any statute. 
The Classified Service includes all positions not 


_in the Unclassified Service. 


The Classified Service is divided into four classes; 
namely: 

Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals: one secretary of each officer, board, and 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; ope clerk and one deputy clerk, if authorized 
by law, of each court, and one clerk of each elective 
judicial officer. In addition thereto there may be 
included in the Exempt Class all other subordinate 
offices for the filling of which competitive or non- 
competitive examination may be found to be not 
practicable. 

Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 
sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions or 
elsewhere, that itis not practicable to fill through 
competitive examination. 

Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
‘the competitive or non-competitive classes, 

Competitive Class—Includes all positions in 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
Exempt, _Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
for which it is practicable to determine the merit 
pos fitness of the applicant by competitive exami- 
nation. 

Vacancies in the Exempt Class may be filled with- 
out examination, appointments being made by the 
Mayor or other official having jurisdiction over the 
department where the vacancy exists. 

Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are 
filled as a result of the examinations held by the 
department where the person is to be employed. 

Filing Applications for Positions in Com- 
petitive Class—Applications for positions in the 
Competitive Class will be issued and recelved only 
for the position or positions advertised, and only 


The following municipal departments and offices come under jurisdiction of Civil Service rules: 


Accounts, Com. of 


Dp “specified by the commission in 
such advertisement. Advertisements for the 0 
examinations appear in the prominent daily papers 
and in the City Record. The City Record is on file in 
the reading room of any of the city libraries, Bi: a 
All applications for an examination must on 
a prescribed form addressed to the “S 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission 
an examination is advertised application 
may he obtained at the office of the commission, 
Room 1400. i { } 
Application blanks will be mailed upon requ 
provided a self-addressed stamped envelope 
sufficient postage is inclosed to cover the mail 
The commission will not guarantee the deli k 
of the same. Postage on applications forwarded 
by mail must be fully prepaid. ; 
Applicants must be citizens of the Un 
States and residents of the State of New York 
The requirement as to residence may be waived by 
the commission, but only with the proviso that 
plicants become residents of the State of New — 
prior to the date of their appointment. 7. 
Applicants for patrolmen must have res’ 
within the State of New York at least one (1) ye: 
prior to the date of appointment. tae 
The prescribed application form filled out in the — 
applicant's handwriting sets forth the following 
The applicant’s name, age, residence, statem 
regarding citizenship or naturalization, statement — 
regarding arrests or previous service in a Cit 
Department, if any, and also the certificate f 
citizens whose residences or places of business are 
within the City of New York. Brean re 
In examinations for positions requiring previo 
experience, applicants must fill in and file with t 
application an experience paper. In some examin 
tions where experience is a qualifying subject. 
applicants receiving less than the minimun. passing — 
mark in this paper are barred from the remaind 
of the examination. ne 
Applications for positions in the Labor Class 
are issued and received continually. rite 
Applicants for all positions in. the Competitive 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medical — 
and physical examination. 4 
Applicants for Labor Class positions that requir 
previous training or experience must take an oral, 
or practical test; no written examination is given 
to applicants. a 


CONDUCT OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Applicants shall be admitted to examination 
upon the production of the official notification to 
appear for that purpose. : ore 

All paper upon which examinations are to be — 
written shall be furnished to the applicants by th 
examining board and shall bear some suitable — 
official indorsement, stamp, or mark, for the purpose — 
of identifying the same. ae. 

All examinations shall be in writing, except such 
as refer to expertness _or physical qualities, and 
except as herein otherwise provided. a 

The sheets of questions shall be numbered and — 
shall be given out in the order of their numbers, 
each, after the first, being given only when the — 
competitor has returned to the examiners the last 
sheet given to him. In general, no examination — 
shall extend beyond five hours without intermission, Mt 
and no questions given out at any session, to any : 
candidate, shall be allowed to be answered at 
another session. male 

The time allowed for completing the examinatio. 
ray be announced before the first paper is given 
out. 


Purchase, Dept. of. 


. Assessors, Board of. ew York 


City Record, Supervisor|Fire Dept. 

of the. Health Med Me 
Civil Service Commission.}Hunter College. 
Collece of the City of|Law Dept. 
Licenses, Dept. of.' 
Mayor's Office. 
Medical Examiners 


Revision of Assessments, 
Board of. = 
Sinking Fund Commission. — 
Standards and Appeals, 
Board of. 
Street Cleaning, Dept. of. 
Taxes and Assessm’ts, © 
Dept. of. : ‘ 
Tenement House Dept. : 
a yapspertation Commis- 
sion, 


Armory, Board of. 
Art Commission. 


N rk. 

Bellevue and Allied Hos-|Correction, Dept of. 

pitals. Court, y. 
Board of Ambulance Ser-|Court, City Magistrate. {Norma! College. 

‘vice. Court, Municipal. Parks, Dept. of. 
Board of Inebriety. Court of Special Sessions.|Parole Commission. 
Board of Water Supply. |Docksand Ferries, Dept. of.|Plant and Structures. 
Borough President in each|Education, Dept. of. Plumbers, Examining 

Borough, Office of the.j/Elections, Board of. Board of. Water Supply, Gas, and 
Buildings, Bureau of. Estimate and Apportion-|Police Dept. Electricity, Dept. of. : 
Child Welfare, Board of. ment, Board of. Public Welfare, Dept. of.|Weights and Measures. 
City Chamberlain. Finance Dept. Public Works Bureau. 


Inspectors of Elections and Poll Clerks are not subject to competitive examination. 
The minimum heignt of firemen has been reduced one inch, from 5 ft, 7 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
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_  *The Justices are appointed by the Mayor for ten | (Kin ; 
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gs County)—111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
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Salary (Term Expires. 
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1st District—110 White Street. 2d District—125 | (Jefferson Market). (Night Co for — 
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PY eet. Sstric a3) 8 cholas. Avenue. Famil —I 
Street. 6th District—East 162d Street, rner | Bast 181st_ Street. ; unite Pi oe iy rs 
Brook Avenue. 7th District—314 West 54th Street. i ‘ tt Street. Homi- 
8th _District—1014 KE. 18ist Street. 9th District | cide Court—301 Mott Street. Chief Clerk and 
—(Day Court for Women)—125 Sixth Avenue |! Chief Probation Officer, 300 Mulberry Street. 


Office of the Chief C1 Siete 
ice of the ef Clerk—44 Court Street. 1st | 8th Street, Coney Island. ith i ‘ 
-District—(Women’s Night Court)—318 Adams | Avenue and 23d Street, 1D Distro ae Nee 
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CITY” AUIS TRA TERS 


‘MANHATTAN AND ‘BRONX. CHIEF, $12,000; OTHERS, $10,000 re YEAR SALARY. 


Name. 


Chief, William na neti 


Abraham Rosenbluth. . 
H. M. R 


John V. Flood.. 

George W. Simp: 
Alexander Brough 
August Dreyer... 
Bernard J. Dour: 
Joseph E. Corrigan 
Harry A. Gordon, 
Norman J. Marsh..... 
August W. Glatzmayer 
Francis X. MeQuade 
Lo ky 


Renaud.... 

. Gotlieb 
Jesse Silbermann 
Earl A. Smith come 
Thomas F. McAndrews.... 
Charles A. Oberwager. 
Edward Well 
Albert H. Vitale.’ 
Andrew Macrery..... 


Benes 


' Edward J. Dooley 
George H. Folwell 
Hyman Rayfiel. 3 
Francis A. MeGloskey ; @eei 
Louis H. Reynolds Se 
Alfred E. Steers..........- 
James V. Short oes 
John J. Walsh. .....+.+2-- 
Gasper J. Liota.. 
Mortimer S. Brow: 
Harry Howard Dale. 
Lawrence C. Fish... 
Jacob Eilperin. . 
James J. Golden. - 
Charles H. Haube 
David Hirshfield. . 


Address. 


20 Gramercy blog as 
358 Cypress Ave., Bronx. . 

241 West 97th Street, Manhattan. ... 
260th Street and Broadway, Bronx 
307 West 12th Spee Manhattan 
149 Broadway, Manhattan . 

337 Convent Avenue, Manhatt: 

31 West 11th Street, Manhattai 

162 West 54th Street, en 


rade a 
pr 
981 Park Ave., Manhattan 

+|3309) Bainbridge Avenue, Bronx 

| 725 Riverside Drive, Manhattan. 
229 West 78th Street, Manhattan 

29 East 29th Street, Manhattan 
400 Manhattan Avenue, Manhattan. 


6 East 140th Street, Bronx 
38 Fort Washington Avenue, Manhattan 
131 West 61st Street, Manhattan 
'|3905 Broadway, Manhattan 
224 East 87th Street, Manhattan 
872 East 180th Street, Bronx 
537 West 121st Street, Manhattan... .. 


BROOKLYN. 


1925|June a 


1919|June 30, 1 

20; 1921|April 30, 
2, 1921|June 30, 
1920|June 30, 


May 1, nia May 
A 1914|Dec. 31, 
i, 1923 May 
, 1917} July 
1921|May 
1913) July 
1918 wey : 


575 16th Street, Brooklyn 
170 East 17th Street, Brooklyn........-.. 
152 North 7th Street, Brooklyn. 
119 Johnson Street, Brooklyn. 
1194 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn. 
225 Parkside Avenue, Brooklyn 
296 Hooper Street, Brooklyn. 
443 Washington Avenue, Brookl 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn....... 
61 Pierpont Street, Brookly: 
1335 Jefferson Street, Brookly: 
401 7th Avenue, Manhattan 


QUEENS. 


Jan. 9 
5G May x 1924 May 20 20, 
. Sept. 24, 1925 Sept. 23, 


1925|July 8, 
1918]}April 30, 


1922|/June 30, 
22|Dec. 31, 


Term Began .| Term Enc 


is 
1927 
192 


* 1913|July 14, 192" 
1935 


193 


193: 


f 
19: 
19: 


1934, 
Be! 35 


20 Pearson Street, Long Island City Jan. 16, 1912|Dec. 31, 192’ 
MMeliishing aoa, is cae eieeeNINS « %a, ca 6, 1917|July 18,1927 
1120 Bergen Avenue, eae 5 oe » 1911] Dec. 31,.1927 
eens 187th Place, Hollis, N. ¥.......... May 24, 1924) May 23, 1934 
9604 Jamaica ‘Ave., Brooklyn BORK ma ome a 1, 1926‘July 1, 1933 
RICHMOND. 23 a 
William T. Croak........- St George,S IL. (St. Mark’s Apartment.) Weratesits Jan, , 1918)Dee 31, 1927 5 
Benty Ww. Bridges... ete war taatae INGW: LOT Waiter evalvis vipitienciel pratt ga sab dielsVeie toi pleipbet Sept 18. 1924)Jan. 1,1926 
phe} Clerk—William F. Delaney, 300 Mulberry Street, Manhattan, and 44 Court Street, Brooklya. 
Deputy Chief oh CLeaintes Finn. Assistant Chief Clerk—Jesse Bernhard. 
MUNICIPAL COURTS. x 


Board of Justices—Headquarters, 264 Madison 
Street, Manhattan. Salaries $10,000 Manhattan, 


Bronx and Brooklyn; $9,000 Queens and Rich- 


mond. 
MANHATTAN. 
ist District, 146 Grand Street, James A. Caffrey, 
William F. Moore, John Hoyer. 
2d District, 264 Madison Bireet, Henry G. Schim- 
mel, Jacob Panken, Morris Eder, Joseph Raimo, 


Lester Lazarus. 

3d District, 314, ees bea Street, Thomas E, 
Murray, Thomas Noo: 

4th District, 207 past, 933d Street, Michael F. 


Blake; John G. McTigu 
5th District, 96th erect and Broadway, Frederick 


Spiegelberg, Abram Ellenbogen, Thomas J. Whalen. 
Poth District, 155-157 East 88th Street, Jacob 


es Timothy A. Leary. 
Meth District, 7356 West pa Street agony R. 


Davies S, Clinton Crane, Lewis A. 

8th District, 170 East Waist strest, ‘Leopold 
Prince, Carroll Hayes 

9th District, Bath Street and Madison Avenue, 
Edgar J. Lauer, William Chilvers, George L. Genung, 
William C. Wilson. ae 

1st District, oe Williamsbridge Road, Peter A, 


Fs} a Ely Neuman 
a District, at 162d Street and Washington 


Avenue, William EB. Morris, James J. Fitzgerald. 


BROOKLYN. 
Bo District, State and Court Streets, George J. 


ed ‘District, 495 Gates Avenue, John R. Farrar, 
oO. Esterbrook. x 

3a, ‘District, 6 and 8 ee Avenue, Wm. J. Bogen- te, 
schutz, Charles J. Carroll 

4th District, 14 Howard Avenue, Jacob S. Strahl. 


eeenaen eed 5220 Third Avenue, Cornelius — 
ci ity 
6th District, 25-33 Snyder Avenue, Edgar M. 


Doughty, Frank H. Parcells, 

7th District, 31 Pennsylvania Avenue, Frank 
E. Johnson, Harrison G. Glore. 
QUEENS. 

1st District, 115 Fifth Street, L. I. City, John 


H. Hetherington. 
AES District, Sey and Court Street, Elm- 


John M. 
rh District, 144" ‘Faileck Avenue, Ridgewood, 
Adam Christman, Jr. 
oe District, Town Hall, Jamaica, .H,) Ge. 
Btn District, Edward Kelly. 
CHMOND 
Ist priate, Village Hall, New Brighton, Thomas 


Cc. 
24 "District, Washington Park, Stapleton, Arnold 
J. B. Wedmeyer, 


498 New York City—Subway, Surface and 


ao nie 
Elevated Nes. 


‘SUBWAY, SURFACE AND “L»? LINES IN NEW YORK GITY.. 


The first elevated, or “L,’’ trains in New York 
City began to run on July, 1868. 

Thé first subway contract. was awarded Jan. 15, 
1900; construction began March 24, 1900; 
commenced running in the tube Oct. 27, 1904. 

There are now two subway systems in operation 
throughout the city, those of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., and of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corp. (the old Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.). 

An independent subway system is being constructed 
under the auspices of the Board of Transportation, 
which was created by the Legislature in 1924. 


INDEPENDENT SUBWAY SYSTEM. 


Manhattan Trunk Lines—from 216th Street, 
near the Harlem River, where power house,. repair 


t 


Carmine Street and Houston Street, where the lower 
East Sid 


tensi hich will b ee cae 
Avenue ex! on, which will be one of the approaches 
New Jersey Vehicular Tunnel. 

Crossing over to Lispenard and Church Streets it 
will continue southerly to the rear of Trinity Church, 
turning eastward to the East River to Cranberry 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Shops and storage yards will be located, down 
Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman Street, where 
it will turn southwesterly to 193d Street and Over- 
look Terrace; down Fort Washington Avenue to 
174th Street, where a small section has been con- 
structed in preparation for the erection of a public 
School on that site. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173d 
Street, down Broadway to St. Nicholas Avenue, 
down St. Nicholas Avenue to Eighth Avenue and 
122d Street, down Eighth Avenue (two sections are 
being constructed between 111th Street and 133d 
Street), and imto Central Park West, along. the 
park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 


Brooklyn Lines—The first Brooklyn line to be 
constructed will come under the nver from Fulton 
Street, Manhattan, into Cranberry Street, proceeding 
through High Street, to Jay. Street, to Smith Street, 
Ninth Street, Seventh Avenue and to Gravesend 
Avenue to join with the existing Culver Line to 
Coney Isiand. 

Another line will enter Brooxlyn yA a Jay 
Street by way of a tunnel from the foot o utgers 
Street im Manhattan. Ultimately the Smith Street- 
South Brooklyn itne w.ll go into Manhattan by the 
Rutgers Street tunnel under the Hast River, but 
the Fulton Street Tunnel is to be constructed first, 
and temporarily both the South Brooklyn trains. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY COMPANTES. 


Operating | Operating | Net Corp. | Operating | Operating | Net Corp. 
Fiscal Year. Revenue. Income. Income. Fiscal Year. Revenue. Income, Income. 
$79,593,910/$30,858,654| $9,559,816||1919.......... 110,198,575] 26,306,200 8,556,408 
83,751,415] 32,261,570] 10,171,074||1920.......... 127,880,161) 24,466,801 10,725,522 
88,242,144| 34,770,792] 12,073,641/|1921.......... 136,805,038] 22,066,396 16,914,256 
$2,141,605] 37,370,438] 12,229.271|11922... 2.0077 141,236,944! 36,371,098 FO tnbee. 
94,155,521) 38,141,874] 11,849,985)/1923.._.. «+++ .1138,455,485| 34,145,722 1,549,270 
93,644,428] 37,509,043] 11,501,157//1924.......... 143,514,680 »726,511| 3,391,267 
98,628,185] 40,351,412] 12,352,438]11925.........° 145,675,777| 39,478,516 4,710,198 
-|100,185,796} 37,039,961] 9,457,886]|/1926 sees [149,774,101] 43,230,635 8,020,872 
,499,463' 34,567,210! 5,266,496 


a 


Italics in above table show deficit, 
“L," SUBWAY, STATEN ISLAND AND BUS TRAFFIC, 


YEAR Interborough | Interborough |B.M.T.,“L’and Hudson Staten Island | Fifth Avenue 
(Fiscal). f Tubes. 


L” Lines. Subway Lines. | Subway Lines. Steam Roads. Coach Co. 
293,826,280 268,962,115 162,493,801 42,839,979 6,014,928 6,305,175 
301,449,292 275,704,796 167,371,328 52,756,434 6,218,316 5,997,372 
304,270,841 302,973,856 172,195,22 57,934,226 6,461,635 6,339,072 
306,845,006 327,471,510 175,246,51 58,870,069 6,636,336 8,884,534 
11,473,568 340,413,103 185,060,735 60,051,890 6,979,12 11,276.430 
301,792,517 345,585,749 182,535,897 58,966,414 6,943,302 14,050,471 
312,246,796 371,505,318 07,098,269 63,293,534 7,563,066. 6,223,042 
349 380,093 414,193,992 226,515,512 68,556,999 8,378,779 ,080,764 
352,660,660 418,337,666 258,167 313 76,548,998 9,269 902 26,113,576 
348,188,600 461,147,058 309,563 746 86,050,815 9,918,850 488,447 
369 034,477 586,098,633 378 962,447 92,314,167 10 805,362 42,552,709 
374,293,051 639 385,780 404,970,640 95,607,644 13,011,958 51,091,365 
348,517, 644,975,474 444,747,228 99,104,889 11,181,785 52,840,13. 
toy Aa 348,524,700 676,650,431 480,960,869 103,390,911 10,686,439 55,974,110 
1924... 359,410,056 714,933,187 537,194,829 107,215,936 11,130,753 57,136,492 
1925 352,723,553, 736,820,672 591,256,029 107,918,242 11,828,314 67,760,517 
1926..:,.. 346,204,574 784,280,073 621,251,881 108,826,762 8,335,450 69,425,753 


Fifth Avenue coach 


sigures do not include 4,792,724 transfers. Staten Island figures are for calendar 


STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 
Yr. (Fisc.) 


Manhattan, Bronx. Brcoklyn, Queens, Richmond. Total. 

38,455,242 | ....ic0.. PISS) Mee Rae ae yearn! PAS ai eee 50,830,173 

114,101,539 1,038,014 37,203, 280i | is oe Week 121 086 152 pratt 

148,615,107 1,775,485 77,928,395 1,052,380 213.905 229,585,272 

215,296 648 3,394,72 109,288,647 2,976,18 87,325 331,243,531 

360,002, 67: 21,364,690 204,106,39 11,441,751 6,872,856 603,788,366 

371,165,696 56,524,261 289,308,085 34,430,07: 11,712,623 763,140,739 

382 046,845 62,777,966. 305,977,356 »515,629 12 301,757 805,619,547 
395,238,026 67,837 245 22,321 981 45,182,732 12,959,799 843,539,783 © 

419,722,253 74,702,309 345,987.401 47,463,382 13,568,065 »443,411 

1914...... 420,662,533 79,652,133 351,905,284 5973, 14,011,414 916,205,060 
1915......] 415,551,116 81,502,803 354,700,113 52,686,108 4,312,009 918,752,149 
1916. 427 5, 363,630,177 54,167,403 14 884,534 944 591,698 
1 373,079,651 906,681 15,238,157 860,165 633 

360,207,555 43,448,206 287,922 69,997,143 

365,963,677 46,723,575 5,958,198 79,536,422 

432,936,227 49 562,574 ,007, 941,420,788 

418,106,603 1944, 15;797 894 977,652,062 

472,538,028 58,826,451 18,567,125 1,052,968,891 

490,128,692 59,849,701 19,408,170 1,071,736,876 

85,615,752 58,976,131 19,740,392 :067,375,018 

475,964,483 58,149,148 19,290,165 1,035,977,724 

474,872,275 56,868,143 16,943,627 1,017,700,201 


Queens figures exclude B.-M. T. Table covers paying passengers only. 


7 se 


and the Central Brooklyn trains will run over that 

route into Jay Street, where both lines will have 
two joint stations and transfer facilities. 

At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Streets one line will turn easterly into Schermerhorn 
Street and out across the Central District of Brook- 
lyn through Lafayette Avenue to Ridgewood, or 
possibly by Atlantic Avenue, as the alternative route 
wnich is discussed in connection with grade 


a ears Bene highway plans. 

Another new route is designed to run from the 
Eastern Parkway through Nostrand and Lee Ave- 
nues, Roebling Street and Manhattan Avenue, 
from whence it will continue as a part of the Queens 
Boulevard Line to Jamaica,and passengers on this 
line can transfer in Long Island City to the line that 
crosses into Manhattan at 53d Street and joins 
both the Sixth and the Bighth Avenue lines. 

Another route is contemplated in this system, 
but_ was not included in the first series of routes 
to be constructed, because the first construction 
plan is restricted within the estimated borrowng 
ability of the City during the next six years. 

When the projected lines are in operation, Brook- 
lyn will be divided into transit zones each about 
a mile in width. On the westerly side is the Fourth 
Avenue Line, then easterly is the West’ End Line, 
the Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Bnghton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Avenue Line, the Utica 
Avenue Line and the Canarsie Line, East and west. 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Avenue or Atlantic Avenue Lines. 

Washington Heights-Inwood Line—From the 
terminus of the line already validated at Ft. Wash- 
ington Avenue. and 193d Street, under Overlook 
Terrace and private property to Broadway, south 
oF paseo Street, under Broadway to 216th 

reet, 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection 
with the Washington Heignts Line at St. Nicholas 
Avenue and 155th Street, under 156th Street to the 
Harlem River, to Jerome Avenue and 162d Street, 
under 162d Street to the Concourse and under the 
Sepooune to Bedford Park Boulevard (200th 

reet). 

Queens-Jamaica Line—Plans are also under 
study, though not yet formally adopted (December, 
1926), for a line from the Union Station in Long 
Island City, where Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Queens passengers may transfer, through Queens to 
Jamaica, which line will extend toward the vicinity 
of Hillside Avenue, following a course parallel to 
Queens Boulevard. 

The Board of Transportation also in 1926 con- 
tracted for construction of final seetions of the 
extension of the 14th Street-Eastern District sub- 
way, under McKibbin Street, Harrison Place and 
Wyckoff Avenue from Boerum Street to the Broadway 
“L’? connection to East New York, Brooklyn, at a 
cost of $13,178,497. 


SUMMARY OF RAPID TRANSIT DATA. 

There are over 600 miles of subway and ‘‘L” 
tracks in the city, of which 361 miles are Interbor- 
ough lines, and 258 are B.-M. T. lines The Inter- 
borough subway roads total 222 miles; the Man- 
hattan “L” system, 139 miles. The Interborough 
subway roads have cost over $300,000,000; the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit subway roads over $193,- 
600,000. The Interborough’s share of the cost has 
been over $148,000,000, including $48,000,000 the 
company spent on the first East River tubes and the 
extension to Flatbush and Atlantic Avenues, Brook- 
lyn. The city has put up the rest of the cost of the 
Interborough subways. Of the cost of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit subways the company has borne over 
$69,000,000; the city over $124,000,000. 

-Under the dual system of rapid transit all of the 
lines ata: by the Interborough and the N. Y. 
Rapid Transit Corporation (the latter a B.-M. T. sub- 
sidiary), including the first subway and the elevated 
lines of the two systems, are combined in two great 
operating units, covering four of the five boroughs 
Each company has lines which operate through the 
so-called community centre of the city, namely, the 
section of Manhattan Island below 59th Street. 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAYS. 

There are two of these systems, the east side and 
the west side, with cross connections in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Queens. 

The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 
ture at Livonia and New Lots Avenues, East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Avenue to Sara- 
toga, Avenue, then turns into the Eastern Parkway, 
where it becomes a subway. It runs through the 
Eastern Parkway to Flatbush Avenue, at Eighth 
Avenue, thence down Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street, through Fulton Street to Clark Street, 
through Clark Street and under the East River to 
William Street, Manhattan; through William Street 
to Fulton Street; thence west to West Broadway; 
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to Hudson Street; to Seventh Avenue; to Broad- 
way; to St. Nicholas Avenue; to Amsterdam Ave- 
“ae to Broadway, to 242d Street, at Van Courtiandt 


ark, 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Avenues, Brooklyn, and 
runs in a subway through Nostrand Avenue to the 
Eastern Parkway, where it joins the other branch. 
Through trains run in both branches over the entire 
west side system. 

At 96th Street and Broadway, the west side sys~ 
tem has a branch (part of the original Interborough 
subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
Avenue, to 145th Street, thence under the Har- 
lem River to 149th Street, where it joins the east 
side trunk line on Westchester Avenue and the 
Southern Boulevard. Just south of Bronx Park, 
an extension, on an elevated structure, branches 
off and goes along White Plains Road to 24Ist 
Street, Mount Vernon. This extension also is 
used by Third Avenue “L’’ trains, north of Gun 
Hill Road. 

The west side-east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Avenue extending north from 
Mott Avenue and 149th Street, up through Fordham 
and Bedford Park to a point between Van Cort- 
landt Park and Woodlawn Cemetery, ending at 
about 242d Street. This extension is also used by 
Sixth Avenue and Ninth Avenue “‘L’’ trains north 
of 162d Street. . 

The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Avenues (Long Island . R. Terminal), 
Brooklyn, goes under Flatbush Avenue to Fulton 
Street; to Joralemon Street; thence under the Hast 
River to Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under 
Broadway, to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge; to 
Lafayette Street, to Fourth Avenue; to 42d Street 
(Grand Central Station); to Lexington Avenue; to 
130th Street; thence under the Harlem River to 
Mott Avenue to 149th Street, where it emerges onto 
an elevated structure; to Westchester Avenue; to 
the Southern Boulevard; to the southern part of 
Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at Mott 
Avenue and 138th Street and goes through 138th 
Street to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock 
Avenue to, Westchester Avenue, and through Old 
Westchester Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at 
the west side of Pelham Bay Park, 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
way system starts at 42d Street and Lexington 
Avenue, and uses the Belmont tubes under the Hast 
River at 42d Street to Long Island City, there 
emerging onto an elevated structure and going to 
the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. There it splits into 
two elevated branches, one going through Ravens- 
wood, on Second Avenue, to Ditmars Avenue, 
Astoria; the other going on Queens Boulevard, 
Greenpoint Avenue and Roosevelt Avenue, to 
111th Street, Corona, to which service was extended 
on Oct. 13, 1925. Both branches are used by the 
Second Avenue, Manhattan, “L’’ trains ‘between 
Queensboro Bridge Plaza and the terminals of the 
branches, ‘ 

The Queensboro line is being extended from, Park 
Avenue and 42d Street, Manhattan west to Eighth 
Avenue and 41st Street, Manhattan, and from 
Alburtus Avenue, Corona, eastward to Main and 
Amity Streets, Flushing. 

Both Queensboro line branches from Queensboro 
Plaza station eastward are also used for B.-M, T. 
train service. 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN CORP. LINES. 


There are three B.-M. T. subways: The Fourth 
Avenue line with its branches, the Broadway line 
in Manhattan, and the Queensboro line from Man- 
hattan into the Borough of Queens. 

The Fourth Avenue route starts at Fourth Avenue 
and 95th Street, Bay Ridge, and runs along Fourth 
Avenue to Flatbush Avenue, to the Manhattan 
Bridge; re-entering a subway _in Canal Street, 
Manhattan; continuing west to Broadway, where it 
joins the Broadway tubes of the same system. 

The Broadway line starts at Flatbush Avenue 
and Malbone Street (Empire Boulevard), where 
it is operated as a part of the B.-M. T. Brighton 
line; goes along Flatbush Avenue to Fourth and 
Atlantic Avenues, where connections exist with the 
Fourth Avenue line; thence via Flatbush Avenue 
and Willoughby Street to Borough Hall, to Fulton 
Street, to Montague Street; thence under the East 
River to Whitehall Street, Manhattan; under 
Trinity Place, Church Street, Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue to 59th Street. 

A branch extends under 59th and 60th Streets 
and by tunnel under the East River to connect 
with the Queens lines at Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 

On June 30, 1924, the Fourteenth Street-~-Eastern 
District line was put in operation between Four- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue, Manhattan, and 
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Bushwick and Montrose Avenues, Brooklyn, via a 
tube under the East River. ; 

The route is to be extended to East New York to 
a junction there with the B.-M. T. ‘‘L” lines. The + 
trains transfer passengers to the B.-M. T. Broad- 
way line at Union Square, Manhattan. 

“L” LINES—MANHATTAN AND BRONX. 

There are four elevated roads in these two bor- 
oughs, all operated by the Interborough. 

Second Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Bat- 
tery Park, runs north to Pearl Street and New 
Bowery to the Bowery; to Division Street; to Allen 
Street; First Avenue to 23d Street; to Second Avenue; 
to 129th Street, where it merges with the Third 
Avenue “‘L.’’ Some trains operate over the Queens- 
boro Bridge to Astoria and Corona. 

Third Avenue ‘‘L’’. starts at Park Row (old 
Chatham Street) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs 
on Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square, 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Avenue; 
to 129th Street, where it crosses the Harlem River, 
and continues north through Willis and Melrose 
Avenues, to Third Avenue, the Bronx; thence past 
Crotona and Bronx Parks to Williamsbridge, at 
White Plains and Gun Hill Roads. 

At 149th Street, the ‘L’’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Avenue, the Southern Boulevard, and White 
Plains Road to Mt. Vernon. 

Ninth Avenue “L” starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Park, and runs north through the park to Greenwich 
Street; to West 14th Street and Ninth Avenue; on 
Ninth Avenue to 53d Street, where it merges with 
the Sixth Avenue “‘L,’”’ and the two roads jointly 
continue on Ninth (Columbus) Avenue to 110th 
Street; to Eighth Avenue; to 155th Street, where 
the road crosses the Harlem River, bearing east, 
connecting with the Yonkers branch of the N. Y. 
Central R. R. at Sedgwick Avenue, and continuing 
east to Jerome Avenue. 

Sixth Avenue “‘L” starts at South Ferry, Batte 
Park, and runs north through the park to Chure 
Street; to Park Place; to West Broadway: to West 
Third Street; to Sixth Avenue; to West 53d Street; 
to Ninth Avenue, where it merges with the Ninth 
Avenue “‘L.’’ 

“L” LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 

The “L’’ line to Coney Island operates via the 
Fifth Avenue line to 36th Street, and thence via a 
new structure, principally on Gravesend Avenue, to 
Coney Island. 


The Myrtle Avenue “‘L” runs from the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and also’ via the Williamsburg Bridge, to 
Metropolitan Avenue, Ridgewood. 

The Fulton Street ‘‘L’’ rups from the Brooklyn 
Bridge. to East New York, and thence via Pitkin 
ene Liberty Avenues to Lefferts Avenue, Richmond 


The Lexington Avenue “L’’ runs from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge to Jamaica, via Myrtle and Lexington 
Avenues and Broadway. 

The Broadway ‘‘L”’ runs from Manhattan via the 
Williamsburg Bridge to East New-York and 
Canarsie. 

The Fifth Avenue “‘L” runs from the Brooklyn 
Bridge to Bay Ridge, at 65th Street. At 36th 
Street the line connects with and transfers to the 
Culver route. 


HUDSON RIVER TUBES. 


*The Pennsylvania Raiiroad, by means of twin 
tubes aoe under Manhattan at 33d Street, 
connects the Pennsylvania Terminal at Seventh 
Avenue with Long Island City, enabling through all- 
rail passenger and freight traffic between \New 
England and the South and West. 

There are two sets of Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad Co. tubes under the Hudson River, one 
connecting Montgomery Street, Jersey City, with 
the Hudson Terminal Station at Fulton-Cortiandt- 
Church Streets, Manhattan; the other connecting 
the Hudson tubes in Jersey City-Hoboken with 
Christopher Street, Manhattan. 

The main trunk-line tubes of the system run from 
Montgomery Street, Jersey City, to Park Place, 
Newark, emerging to the surface on Jersey City 
Heights, and connecting on the meadows with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at a surface station called 
Manhattan Transfer. 

In New Jersey, one set of tubes parallels the 
Hudson River, linking up the Pennsylvania, Erie, 
and Lackawanna railroad passenger stations, so 
that travelers may go to or from their stations to 
downtown or uptown Manhattan. 

In Manhattan, the Hudson tubes connect Chris- 
topher Street with Broadway and 33d Street by 
way of Sixth Avenue. 


SUBURBAN TRAVEL. 

During 1925 the railroad and ferry travel into and 
out of New York City totaled 338,329,767 pas- 
Sengers, of which the railroads carried 249,765,663 
Passengers. 


SALARY AND WACE EARNERS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1920. 


Males. Females 
6,764 
575 ve 
748,183] 204,129 
218,368} 23,010 


338,298] 54,099 
60,030 845 


N. E. C. means not elsewhere classified. 


Agric., forestry, animal husb’dry. 
Extraction of minerals... ... 
Manuf. and mech. industries 
Transportation 


Males. |Females 
100,028} 68,009 
149,623} 156,667 
217,816] 184,598 


1,839,685 691,727 


MAYORS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


MAYORS. Terms. MAYORS. Terms. ;j MAYoRrs. Terms. 
1 /Thomas Willett... 1665 34 | Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726 7 |William V. Brady .|1847-184, 
2 |Thomas Delavall. . 1666 35 | Robert Lurting.. .|1726-1735|| 68 |W. F. Haveme er. isde ids 
3 |Thomas Willett...} 1667 36 | Paul Richard. .... 1735-1739]| 69 |Caleb S. Woodhull] 1849-1851 
4 |C. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670)| 37 | John Cruger, Sr...|1739-1744 70 JA. C. Kingsland.. .|1851-1853 
5 |Thomas Delavall..| 1671 38 | Stephen Bayard. ..|1744-1747]| 71 |J. A. Westervelt... 11853-1855 
6 |Matthias Nicolls. : 1672 39 | Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 72 |Fernando Wood... 1855-1858 
7 |John Lawrence. ... 1673 40 | John Cruger, Jr.../1757-1766|| 73 |Daniel F. Tiemann] 1858-1860 
8 |William Dervail...| 1675 41 | Whitehead Hicks, .|1766-1776]| 74 |Fernando Wood... 1860-1862 
9 |Nicholas de Meyer} 1676 42 | D:Matthews, Tory|1776-1784]| 75 George Opdyke. . .|1862-1864 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 43 | James Duane...., 1789]| 76 |C. G. Gunther... .|1864-1866 
11 /Thomas Delavall..} 1678 || 44 | Richard Varick. |’ 1789-1801}/ 77 |John T. Hoffman. .|1866-1868 
12 {Francis Rombouts.| 1679 45 | Edward Livingston|1801-1803|| 78 |T. Coman (Acting) 1868 
13 |William Dyre..... 1680-1681|| 46 | De Witt Clinton. .|1803-1807|| 79 | A! Oakey Hall. . ..|1869-1872 
14 |C. Steenwyck..... 1682-1683)| 47 | Marinus Willett. ..|1807-1808!; 80 . F. Havemeyer. {1873-1874 
15 |Gabriel Minville, . 1684 48 | De Witt Clinton. .|/1808-1810]| 81 S.B.H.Vance(Act.)| | 1874 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 49 | Jacob Radcliff... .]1810-1811|| 82 |Wm. 8. Wickham.|1875-1876 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1687|| 50 | De Witt Clinton’ | /181 1-1815]| 83 |Smith Bly........ 877-1878 
18 |Peter Delanoy..../1689-16$0|| 51 | John Ferguson... . 1815 84 |Edward Cooper. . .|1879-1880 
419 |John Lawrence. ... 1691 52 | Jacob Radcliff... .|1815-1818]| 85 | William R. Grace..|1881-1882 
20 |A. De Peyster. . ..11692-1695|! 53 |.C. D. Colden,.... 1818-1821)| 86 |Franklin Edson. , .|1883-18: 
21 |William Merritt. .../1695-1698]| 54 | Ste hen Allen. .... 1821-1824)| 87 |William R. Grace. 11885-1886 
22 |J. De Peyster 55 | William Paulding. .|1825-1826]| 88 |Abram S, Hewitt. .|1887-1888 
23 |David Provost... . 56 | Philip Hone... .., 26-1827]) 89 |Hugh J. Grant... .|1889-1892 
24 Isaac de Reimer... .}1700-1701'| 57 | William Paulding..|1827-1829]| 90 |Thomas F. Gilroy , }1893-1894 
25 |Thomas Noell. . . .}1701-1702]| 58 Walter Bowne... ./1829-1833|| 91 {William L, Strong. |1895-1897 
26 |Philip French. .... 1702-1703]| 59.| Gideon Lee....... 1833-1834]| 92 |R. A. Van Wyck. .|1898-1901 
27 |William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 60 . W, Lawrence.. .|1834-1837|| 93 |Seth Low...” ..- 1 1903 
28. |Ebenezer Wilson. .}1707-1710|| 61 | Aaron Clark.....° 837-1839]; 94 |G. B. McClellan. _|1904-1909 
29 jJ. van Cortlandt. .|1710-1711|} 62 | Isaac L. Varian... |/1839-1841]| 95 |William J. Gaynor .}1910-1913 
380 }Caleb Heathcote. .]1711-1714]] 63 Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844|| 96 Ardolph L. Kline. . 
31 |John Johnson... .. 1714-1719|| 64 | James Harper...,. 1844-1845]| 97 |John P. Mitchel.. .|1914-1917 
32 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 65 |W. FE. Havemeyer./|1845-1846]| 98 |John F Hylan. ...11918-1925 
33 ‘Robert Walters. . .'1720-1725!' 66 | Andrew EB. Mickle'1846-18471' $9 'James J. Walker... 1926- 
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rs fficer, Detect 
a au ($4, iO), 15 Deputy 4 ‘Inspectors. ($4,500); 
15 other Inspectors ($4,900); 1 Chief Surgeon 
($6,500); 1 Deputy Chief Surgeon ($4,400); 22 
other herein ($4,400) ; 1 Superintendent ” Tele- 
graph ($5,300 1 Assistant Superintendent of jess than one year, ai 769 each S 
Telegraph bas dio)! 94 Captains ($4,000); 1 Revere Members of the police force may be Be ie - 
Captain ($4,500); 543 Lieutenants ($3,300); 964] one-halfrate of compensation after service of twenty 
Sergeants ($2, 700); 14,153 Patrolmen (81, 769 to| five years, or after twenty years’ service upon ¢ 
$2,500); 95 Policewomen ($1,769 to $2,500); 30] tificate of police surgeons of permanent disabil 
Eicen ena (31.769 to $2,500); 7 Chaplains Members of the police force may also be 
- ($1,8 upon pension upon certificate of police surgeo 
Roan ‘of Eee abolished by Act of Legislature | of permanent disability or disease contracted 
April 16, 1912 out misconduct on the part of the officer, anc 
Patrofmen, First Grade, tive years’ service, $2,500 | reason of the performance of duty, at not to ex 
each; Second Grade, less than five years and more' one-half of rate of compensation. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN MANHATTAN. 


Manhattan—1, Old Slip and Front St.; 2, 16-20 FIRST DISTRICT (TRAFFIC). . 
Beach St.; 3, 9 Oak a 4, 118-120 Clinton St.; 5, 135 Headquarters—230 W. 20th St., Manhatt 
air St.;'5A, 253 Mercer St. Traffic A, 230 W. 20th St.; Traffic B, 150 


6, 321-323 Fifth 8t.; 7, 138 W. 30th St.; 8, 327 E. 
200 St; 8A, 160 & Be 3eth'St: 9, 345 W. 47th St: 9A, 68th St.; Traffic C, 1086 Simpson St., the Bronx. 


150 W. 68th St.; 10, 163 B. 51st St.; 10A, 153 B SECOND DISTRICT (TRAFFIC). 
sd St.; 11, Central Park (Arsenal). Headquarters—148 Vernon Ave., Brooklyn. _ 
135 W. 100th St.; 13, 177 B. 104th St.; 13A, Traffic D, 148 Vernon Ave.; Traffic E, 2 


1481 E. 126th St.; 14, 229 W. 123d St.; 15¥ 1854 Am- | Church St., Richmond Hill, L. 1.; 72, 179 ‘Washin: 
sterdam Ave.; 16, 250 W. 135th St.; 17, 182d St. and | ton St., Brooklyn; 73, N. side of 59th St., west 
Wadsworth Ave.: 71, Pier A, North River. Ist Ave. jt al 


t 4. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN THE BRONX. 


18, 257 Alexander Ave.; 19, 3d Ave. & 160th St.;| bridge Rd.; 24, 3016 Webster Ave.; 26, Kingsbridg 
20, 1086 Simpson St.; 21, Sedgwick Ave. & 167th} Terrace and Perot Stv2i, 229th St. and Wh 
St.; 22, 1925 Bathgate Ave.; 23, 1415 Williams-|) Plains Ave. 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN BROOKLYN. 
(The new Brooklyn Police Headquarters is at Bergen St. and Sixth Ave.) 


28, 2951 W. 8th St.; 29, 86th St. & 5th Ave.; 30, ae Prospect Park; 41, 17 Butler St.; 42, 653 Grand 
Bay 524 St. cor. Bath Ave.; 31, Ave. U and EB. 15th} Ave.; 43, 2 Liberty Ave.: 44, 484-486 ee Aye, 


St.; 32, 4302 4th Ave.; 32A, 575 5th Ave.; 34, 154] 45, 72 Poplar St.; 46, 298 Classon Ave.; 62 
Lawrence Ave.; 35, 1830 Brooklyn Ave.; "37, 421- Gates Ave.; 48, 16 Ralph Ave.; 48A, 179 *Witeen 
431 Empire Boulevard. Ave.; 49, 2'Lee Ave.; 49A, 263 "Redford Ave.; 


38, Ave. G. near E. 95th St.; 39, 44 Rapelye St.;! 171 Bushwick Ave.; 51, 100-102 Meserole Ave. f 


POLICE STATION HOUSES IN QUEENS. 
52, 322 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach; 53, 300 59, 85 4th St., Hee I. C.; 60, roudinay Cort St. 
Broadway, Far Ro ckaway: 54, Sherman & Catalpa Newtown; 64, 152-154 Grand Ave., Astoria; 65 
275 Church St., Richmond Hill; 58, Flush- | 42 North Prince St., Flushing. nh 
ing aad & Fulton St., Jamaica. 
POLICE STATION HOUSES IN RICHMOND. 


66, 78-82 Richmond Terrace, St. George; 68, 150-152 New Dorp Lane, New Dorp; 70, “116 
Main St.. Tottenville. ; : ‘ 


POLICE AND CRIME STATISTICS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Official. figures, furnished by the Police Commissioner in . 1926.) 
(ol sees Mea Dla ee ES Be ne eR eh 


Arrests. Total 
esses Total | Police: 
Year. Murder{ Felonious {Assault and Grand Intox-| Tot. All|Police | Dept._ 
or Mansi} Assault. Robbery. Burglary. Larceny. jicat’n.|Crime.|Dept.] Expend. | 
No. Wipe <4 No. No, Pele oa 
1,338 512 ,706 3,470 
1,233 612 1,764 3,441 
1,511 540 1,566 3,847 
1,906 534 758 4,236 
2,261 530 1,904 4,611 
2,810 596 2,279 5,03 
3,375 511 2,319 5,481 
3,276 590 2,988 5,986 
3,811 332 1,655 2,685 
3,528 312 1,081 2,322 
4,309 515 2,196 5,150 
4,099 502 2,135 4,520 
aa a Fe 
605 
$941 (3,203 637 (849) a ai5(, 611)]4,651 (9,483 85 364, P 
210(3,466)| 1,220 (886) 2'476(9, 893) 4,522(10,166 200,901 |10,849]17,617,287. 
.283(2,591)| 1,279 /864)|2,950 '9'450)| 56 4 16/18 192, 
485(2,.354)|1 143 (849)12,244(7,412)| 4,9 
3,771(2,53 rbagitiaas 3,100(7,398)| 5,1 
3,769(2,786)| 1,586(1,145)| 3,040(7,451)| 4,9: 
3/399(2:444)| 1,428(1,197)| 2,660(6,558)| 4,3 
4,057 (2,40. 5 (1,086)! 1,976 (5,390)| 4,9 7 i 03,451)11,940 
} reo 2,4 "ae 061 pasty pd 18,768)| 14,018] 301,206 |12,720/32,042,223 | z je 
chee 3); 5,663 20,754)| 13,980] 346,270|13, 154 \33, 187, bY seis 


4, 
Ht 383) 2,509 (4, ete 5. tose 292) 12,07! 333,083'14 150/38, 115,479 a 


figures in parentheses show number | homicide, but those for 1920 do not include persons ~ 
sae oe to the n paren Figures for murder ‘i killed in the Wall Street explosion. Detailed data, 


or manslaughter, re a include all classes 0: 


for 1908 are not available. 


Bei eit) ape 


97 

80 
__Totall2,321] 1,156116,121) 8,571/16,441 10,23117,255!2,640133,784117,374!3,79612,2381279] 8912,051! 647. 
| L—Indicted; C.—Convicted. Perjury convictions (1900-1925), 135. 


HOMICIDE CONVICTIONS, NEW YORK COUNTY, BY CLASS=S. 


Murd .{Murd .|Mansl.}Mansl. Murd .|Murd. |Mansl. |Mansl. 
Yr. {1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg. |Iyr. {4 Deg./2 Deg.|1 Deg.|2 Deg. 


Murd. Murd. ;Mansl, Mansi. 
1 Deg.|2 Deg.|1 Deg. |2 Deg. 


2 3 25 10 
0 4 6 17 27 20 
1911 1 1 a. 19 9 
1912} 13 3 8 17 6 
1913 6 4 10 40 9 
1914 6 1 il i8 20 
1915 9 2 4 17 12 
1916} 6 1 34 2 6 18 i 
1917 6 10 23 


CRIME STATISTICS—BROOKLYN BOROUGH. 


Fel. 


Assault.¢ Burglary. Rape. 
LOM ea & Cc. 
13) 101) 56 
9! 92! 64 
18). 88 52 
9} 136] 102 
6) 124) 77 
13} 201] 168 
5} 165} 129 
3} 12 8 
2) 127)" 53 
6} 120} 87 
5} 107] 65 
Hae 2 OL 97 Te 
mh 44, 23) 161 94; 391 320 2! 7 
: 1925... 45) | 28 159 73! 356 281 
+ 


9 64 
10! 21 1321 99 


micide convictions 


I.—Indicted; C.—Convicted. Convictions for murder, first vr ae included a 0 dace eae 
bay » 55 1, 3; » 6; 1923, 


above—1912, 2; 1913, 0; 1914, 5; 1915, 3; 1916, 1; 191’ > 45.1918, 451 
1; 1924, 5; 1925, 2. 

We HOMICIDES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

; { (Compiled by Charles Norris, M. D., Chief Medical Examiner.) 


1920 .]1921.|1922 .|1923 .)i924 .;1926. 


1920 .|1921 }1922 .]1923 j1994.j19n5._ 


nee 


Manhattan, ../ 208 | 176 | 201 | 187 237 | 231 184 | 206 | 237 | 195 | 265 248 
Brooklyn,....} 95 91] 108 65 8 52 38 45 43 4 39 
TON. +, ¢20.) 10 20 21 25 33 22 40 38 24 43 47 57 

~ Queens: .).... 21 17 13 20 18 15 3 6 5 3 
Richmond... .) 10 3 | rd 6 7 7 11 8 13 8 17 12 
Whole City. ..| 344 | 307, 350 | 303 | 390 | 356 1 6 1 0 9 

- By TOeS.. 33 20 34 29] 45 48 30 17 11 9 Q 4 
By husbands,.} 11 16 14 11 14 8 |IBy Police. .; |. 23 12 21 15 33 15 
By wives..... 3 2 6 2 5 3 |!Suleide... 2)! 19 23 15 9 0 & 
By child..... 10 5 2 2 0 0 \lBy insane, ... Mb hy gs eed a ake 

SS ee et OLB 


“There were also in 1925 3 cases of homicide. by Autopsies in homicide cases numbered 344, - of 
. strangulation; 1 by burning; of the murders, 10 were | which 224 were in Manhattan, 79 in Brookion. 3. 
done by Chinese, : : in The Bronx, 13 in Queens, and 7 io Richmond. 


0 e number of 
sp! ; Mistnarsed from. the ¢ y’s ‘hospitie: with t 
i seeatae together with the total discharges wer of addicts arrested "by the ‘police. — 


Alcoholism. pee E Drug ‘Addiction. 


i 


Total Discharges, Alcoh. Disch 
All Causes. Per1,000Dis| Hospital Discharges. 


! P.W.) B. & |P. ele 
Total. | H. | | BL TAL it. Total. 


DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Official records from the Department of Health.) 
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ARRAIGNMENTS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(Data compiled by Charles W. Strong, Director, Bureau of Statistics.) 
Homicide. | Burglary. | Robbery. Larceny. Intoxication.) Other Charges. Total. 


Held 
Year. |Ar’d.| Hid.jAr’d.| Hld.|Ar’d.| Hid.| Ar’d. | Hid. | Ar’d. |C’v’d.| Ar’d ae Ar’d. | or 
vid. Vv' 


1900...... 464| 288/2,105|1,402| 616] 303]11,573)| 5,895)/17,642|10,781|102,006| 65,884|134,406| 84,553. 
eee eaeO 355|11,145| 5,557/18,801|/10,937 101,039] 63,904 134,121! 82:95 
341/10,995| 5,628)19,927|12,170 LO aa 68,513|144,571) 88,372 


2,996]. .....|..-... [159,898] 4 
340|11;483] 5,538|27,343|13,457|133,943| 77,874|175,741| 98,574 
6,334] 3,073]...... 187,69 97,34 
352|11,912| 5,294|23,748] | 9,376|151,251| 84,676|190,590/101,519° 
491|12:550| 5,925|23,016| 9,364|162,419| 97,055|202,291|115,049, 
670| 8,488] 4,272|20,292| 8,4031217,231|121,222|251,015|137,069. 
3,367|22,372|171,594| 96,607|220,875|127,109 


430| 9,657| 5,456|27,310|19,106|135,553| 73,949|176,078|100,841 
581} 9,133) 5,357 20:599| 14,796 |117,967| 78,821 |151,362|101,397. 


472| 8,589} 4,687|19,123]14,232|145,771 102;563|176,324/123,834. 

654| 8,418] 5,223|20,848|16,600|163,670|119,534|196,872|144,058 

842/10,093] 6,289|19,936|16,728|185,369]129,383|220,306| 155,723 

653} 9:730| 5,782|19,587|1 31202,315/ 160,166 |236,591 | 186,88. 

502| 8,607} 5,407|17, 684 |224,038}185,297 '253,359|208,627 

628/10,963| 7,3847}14,182}12,913 |211,854/177,769|241,270 8 

536/10,330] 6,934] 7,284 6.e78 180,5571152,593|201,701/168,608 

888]11,010] 6,918| 5, 5,372 |260,4131223,451 |282,4391238, 763 

722/10,405| 6,275) 6,340 6,061 |333,468|228,411/355,437|243,474 

747| 9,133] 5,404] 6,726] 6, 346,002|232,230/366,549/246,656 

570| 7,846] 4,464) 9,309) 8,887/412,761/340,265 |434,175/355,563- 

611] 8,374] 4,629/11,192]10,605/396,165 Serees 420,380 Paw ths 

863] 9,104) 5,362/11,256]10,744/429,575/364,739/455, 3. 156 
31612, ‘aad 1,502|2,109| 960 8,637| 5,133] 9,391] 8,970|415, (885/357,114|439,759/373, 995 4) 

pede batabed BT, Sate Ah ACS *f 


Larcen; ean uh be 1905 cover only Manhattan and Bronx; same as to intoxication arraign- Re: 
ments, 1903-1903. ; 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL. 


The National Health Council is an organization esas Nursing, Nat'l maberenloais’ Assoc., and 4 
composed of the fourteen leading national volun- ; Amer. Society or the Control of Cancer, and Wo- ne 
tary health agenotes of this country, together, with | PGs ili of the Councll aces ChatrhaneeDn, 
ry { 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the U. 8. Public | 1, K. Frankel; Vice Chairman—Dr. W. F. Snow; 
Health Service as conference members. Recording Secretary—James L. Fieser; Treasurer—~ 
The members are as follows: Amer. Child Health | Dr. Linsly R. Williams; Executive Officer—Dr. A. J.~ 
Assoc., Amer. Heart Assoc., Amer. Public Health | Lanza; Manager—Thomas C. Edwards. 2 
Assoc., Amer. Red Cross, "Amer. Social Hygiene Each member organization elects a representa- 
Assoc., Conference of State and Provincial Health:| tive and alternate to serve on the Council. The 
Authorities Gu No. Amer., Nat’l Committee for | Surgeon General represents the U. 8. Public Health 
Mental Hygiene, Nat'l Committee for the Preyen- | Service. Headquarters are at 370 Seventh ae se 
tion of Blindness, “Nat'l Organization for Public} New York. i 


1469, 2: 
4,632,078 122;975 
4,785,190 129,080 


130,377 
132,856 45) 11.37 an 12.93 6,234 


AER ek fh pf en ef op fk fh ff kf ok fk fF ek fo 


: fe 6 44: 
128,790 -60- : 10.37 | 71,864 11.49 6,134 


_ BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS (INCLUDED IN TABLE ABOVE). _ 
Total- ; Pneu- | Bright’s | Nerv. 
YEAR. Still- Mar- |Dth’s,All/Tuberc’s nee &Kidney| Cancer | _ Dis. 
Births. | births. | riages. | Causes. | Deaths. | Deaths. | Deaths. | Deaths. 


e 
§. 2,384 |. 1,503 632 2,137 
‘a 21,203 1,688 7,612 | 21, +849 2,435 2,682 1,624, 701 1,081 
Pe) 22,572 1,813 8,124 | 23,507 2,445 3,216 1,717 695 1,853 
Ny ONL siees 22,182 1,776 8,303 } 23,271 2,479 2,891 1,897 760 2,917 
et QOS Se cclncs wie fe 2O,DOZ, 1,829 9,014 | 22,344 2,317 3,001 1,976 791 1,668 
Dp MLOOB os = aribiolaie we nate QC, 20e 1,838 9,616 | 22,192 2,396 2,910 2,123 778 1,724 
_ 1904... ..secenees| 28,859 1,922 | 10,019 | 24,831 2,634 3,670 2,253 817 2,054 
Be LOUD, 66 seisle si sie) BO; O02 1,991 | 10,782 | 23,935 2,420 3,099 1,984 899 2,413 
ists eeee ¢ 2,071 | 11,966 | 25,024 2,557 3,557 2,076 975 1998 
y ; a 2,303 | 12,916 | 26,043 2,575 3,704 1,997 993 1882 
eee 2,286 | 10,171 | 23,938 2,484 3,063 1,762 1,016 1,499 
2,202 | 11,110 | 24,365 2,347 3,511 2,048 110 1,053 
2,221 | 12,881 | 25,676 2,430 3,645 2,160 1,212 883 
2,188 | 13,748 | 24,511 2,464 3,418 1,837 1,221 976 
2,230 | 14,563 | 23,994 441 3,392 1,977 1,252 854 
} 2,286 4271 | 23,955 2,608 3,464 2,054 1,346 843 
a 2,231 | 14,888 | 24,092 2,692 3,229 1,921 1,428 | 926 
E 2,176 | 14,718 | 24,469 2,742 3,587 2,016 533 920 
ou 2,234 | 15,920 | 25,567 2,599 3,877 f »052 2,076 
2,233 A 5,338 2,413 86. 2,393 1,663 9 
2,422 | 13,592 | 32,944 2,67 4,877 2,268 1,692 960 
2}246 | 16,460 | 24,512 9252 3,818 2,256 1,715 826 
H 2,193 | 18,242 | 24,420 1,959 3,317 2,099 1,731 776 
‘ 2,265 | 15,964 ,060 »O71 2,181 1,633 1,80 662 
2,243 | 16,185 | 23,425 024 3,051 96; 7989 722 
2,258 | 17,209 | 22,933 1,515 2,699 1,843 209) 650 
R 17,516 | 23,712 1,425 3. 446 1,241 2,080 731 
: 2,321 | 18,386 | 23,767 1,398 916 1,642 2,271 912 
IS ie Ley 


EE EOS COLES RS WATERS Yeas BUEN BLS PS EES EL BS eee AS ee Og 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS FORMER CITY (MANHATTAN AND BRONX). 


Yr. | Births. | Marr. { Deaths. {| YR. | Births. | Marr. | Deaths. |( YR. | Births. | Marr. Deaths. - 
1854 aie 979 1869 | 13,947 8,695 | 25,167 cr 1884 |» 30,527 4 1805 | 35,034 
1855 14,145 1870 | 14,524 7,985 27; 175 1/1885 30/030 11'716 35,682 
1856 | 16,199 1871 | 20,821 8,64 2 "976 1886 | 31,319 12,216 37,3 
1857 | 18,427 1872 A 9,00 32,647 ||1887 |} 34,023 38,933 
1858 | 13,340 1873 | 22,683 8,871 | 29,084 

} 1859 9, 1874 | 25,747 8,39 28,727 
1860 | 12,454 1875 818 7,565 , 
1861 | 10,004 1876 | 23,744 7,099 | 29,152 
1862 7,612 1877 | 25,569 7,129 6, 
1863 6,426 1878 | 25,729 7,629 27,008 
1864 5,877 1879 5,573 8,446 28,342 
1865 5,332 1880 | 27,536 9,002 31,937 

l 1866 | 10,006 1881 | 26,130 10,077 38,624 
1867 | 12,535 1882 | 27,321 11,085 37,924 
1868 12} 590 6.926 24) 889 }|1883 28) 972 11,556 | 34,011 


: { Non- {_  ¥ Diar-; Kid- | | 
ry| Pneu- |Pulm’ry|Bron-| rhoea| Can- | ney | 
monia,. | Tuber- | chitis. Pager cer, | Dis- | D 


eases. | ease. 


/ 8,231 
4780] 9,152 2705 rate 416) 
4,776! 8,397. 1,206 3,912) 14,992! 6,092) 
Of the deaths by violence in 1925 suicides num- be 1 to ens, Wan total under 5 years, 11,442; 
ears and over, 18,269. , 
bered 935, homicides totalled 372. Deaths of Nogtoes’in 1925 totalled 4,093; non- | 


Deaths by age groups in 1924—Under 1 year, | residents (all colors), 1,852. ‘ 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, OLD CITY OF NEW YORK (MANHATTAN AND THE BRONX). i 


: Per Under) Heart |Bri’hts Diph. 
YEAR. {| Totai | 1,000 |Tuber-| Pneu- | Five | Dis- | Dis- | Can- | and | Bron-| Acci- | Sui- 4 
Deaths.| Pop, jculosis}monia.|Years.} ease. | ease. | cer. |Croup.| chitis. | dents. | cides. ; : 
1868 24,889] 29.24) 3,414] 1,668] 3,526 615 534) 315 619} 803 98 “oe 
1869 25,167) 28.08] 3,364] 2,100] 2,884 686} 557} 304 811 877 102 en 
1870 27,175) 28.80] 4,030] 1,836] 3,917 699 787 355 729) 855 101 
1871 26,976) 28.22) 4,186] 1,834] 3,353 813 947 335 704, 964 114 ; 
1872... ,647| 33.70) 4,274] 2,150) 4,91 894 949} 392 b 1,040 144 eae: 
i 1873 29,084] 29,63) 4,134) 2,328) 3,903 860} 876) 425] 1,883) 1,068 118 : 
1874 28,727| 27.89] 4,034) 2,398] 3,468 883 828} 416] 2,259] 1,065 180 ; 
1875 P 29.40) 4,172) 2,802] 3,575 985; 909 424) 3,087} 1,111 155 
1876 29,152) 27.11} 4,194) 2,542] 3,632 992 958 459) 2,277) 1,214 150 x 
1877 »203| 23.66] 4,044) 2,148] 3,397 88 923 495| 1,423] 1,033 148 : 
1878 27,008) 23.67] 4, ,888| 2,785} 1,068] 919 570} 1,506] 1,184 142 Eh 
1879 28,342| 24.13] 4,343) 2,554) 3,826] 1,164} 1,027 572) 1,193) 1, 117 a 
1880 31,937| 26.42) 4,706} 2,822] 3,815} 1,153] 1,029 659] 2,300) 1,375 152 Ne 
1881, :624) 30.75] 5,312] 3,261] 4,159] 1,289] 1, 706} 3,287] 1,511 166 
1882 3924) 29.61) 5,247| 3,472] 3,959] 1,477] 1,241 732) 2, 1,583 199 
1883 : 25.81} 5,290] 3,409) 3,297] 1,693] 1,195 678] 1,653] 1,435 161 he 
1884 35,034) 25.83) 5,235) 3,159) 3,722] 1,662] 1,163 731) 1,838] 1,485 229 ? 
1885 35,682) 25.56] 5,196] 3,650! 3,482] 1,800} 1,188 754! 2,180} 1,605 207 
1886 ,351| 26.00} 5,477] 3,656] 3,595) 1,894) 1,210 779| 2,695} 1,701; 1,176 223 : 
1887. 38,933] 26.33) 5,260] 3,707| 3,947] 2,018} 1,128 832) 3,056] 1,838] 1,288 235 
1888 40,175] 26.39) 5,260] 4,288] 3,648] 1,880) 1,147 870} 2,553] 1,892] 1,085 247 
1889 39,679} 25.36) 5,179 75| 3,889) 1,970) 1,763 2,291) 1,814) 1,148] 244 
1890 40,103] 24.87) 5,492) 4,989) 3,779] 1,978) 2,024 954! 1,783) 1,987| 1,449] 239 
1891 43,659| 26.31) 5,160) 3,918) 4,044/ 2,285] 2,116 902) 1,970) 1,836] 1,597 00 f 
1892 44,329) 25.95) 5,033) 5,841) 4,177| 2,330) 1,991 996} 2,106) 1,754) 1,900} 241 : 
1893. +486] 25.30) 5,124} 6,487) 3,890] 2,379] 2,071 993) 2,558} 1,577] 1,607 314 ; 
1894, 1,175) 22.76) 4,658] 4,725) 3,757] 2,1 1,879} 1,022) 2,870} 1,329) 1,728 331 : 
1895 43,420) 23.18) 5,205) 5,751] 4,061] 2,297) 2,019) 1,030] 1,976] 1,636] ‘2, 376 (om 
1896...| 41,622) 21.84) 4,994] 5,383) 3,776] 2,396] 2,195) 1,141] 1,763] 1,2! H 384 a 
1897...! 38,877! 20.03! 4,843! 4.621! 3,559' 2,346’ 2,059! 1,217! 1,590) 1,089! 1,782 436 


DEATHS FROM STREET ACCIDENTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
(By the Registrar of Records, Department of Health. The rate is per 100,000 population.) 


’ Horse Street Horse | treet 
YEAR. |Vehicl’s/Rate.| Cars. |Rate./Autos. |Rate. Vehicl’s|Rate.| Cars. |Rate./Autos.| Rate. 

ZOO | Lis WS ABI, cis et'e ly 5 ents 3.91) 111 | 2. 
3.07} 167 | 4.97 1 | 0.03 3.68} 130 | 2. 

3.04) 181 | 5.25 5 | 0.14 3,27; 121 | 2. 

| 2.93] 185 | 5.2 6 | 0.17 2.28) 85 | 1: 
4.26) 175 | 4.77 9} 0.24 2.71. 110 7 2: 
4.87| 180 | 4.76 12 | 0.32 2.20} 159 | 2. 
4.92} 167 | 4.28 14 | 0.36 2.15} 126 | 2. 

| 4:37) 212 | 5.26 36 | 0.89 1.58} 100} 1. 
5.35) 252 | 6.0. 64 | 1.53 74 82,1. 
5.47) 318 | 7.37 42 | 0.97 1.08 85] 1. 
3.53} 257 | 5.75 81 | 1.81 ,99 58 : 
3.47) 186 | 4.01) 84 | 1.81 .51 93 | 1. 

3.54 3. 2. 83) 74] 1. 
5.56 2. 2° 67 8011. 


16,384 
3 21,668} 145,105 
18,300] 


Si) 76,174 9 1198 WI asens 
eRe "354| ° 13,866] 1 ee aeset 
ge ; 145,186 j ane tees 


60, ; 
-| 100,293 
(a : .... [1,457,193] 
2 80,466 


a dese : N.Y.C.| 63,356] 21,211! 84,5671 99,309 
See QUEENS COUNTY (QUEENS BOROUGH) 
ea 2 ig 78 
aie: 82 
ev ae Reeth 120060 
eae 44°901| 11:976| 156,877 
SR Sn i 1497 202 
ae Ll “gataga 89,859 
” 644,321|  69,570| 712,891] 469,042 
‘Av. Queens! 107,387| 11,595! _118,982| 78,174 
RICHMOND COUNTY (RICH. ptaatacclidh 
38} 89,073| 9813591i........... 7,077| 55,681 
26:338| ‘NO7a| “BRROL Tos $1001 eoreso 
x 2, 4 2,018,356 SEE SEP ES Pee Wek Se (SP ieee Fast 
mareticc TT i bite i bine ods i ais ee ors ale ; 1] 138,277| 116,531 
é S. 8, ; 95,82 87,75 seen oh omen he ei ee ca Sad 
Av, Kings ¢é 223 17,603 5,825 5 69,038 8, can 
‘NEW YORK COUNTY (MAN. BOROUGH). SB Sasha 
es " 


68,973) 39,512 108,485) 137,522 
72,144) 41,404 | 113,548 


18,113! 94,732! 90,646 
65,304 15,647 80,951 ; _The 1920 figures are those of the Federal Census. 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY BY BOROUGHS, 1790-1926. 


United States Census figures for every Federal : \ estimates of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, Depart- i 
Census year prior to 1910; for all other years prior ' ment of Health. 
+ to 1910, and for 1910 and every succeeding year, 


Jouy 1. Manhattan. Bronx, 
1,761 4,495 3,835 6,159 49,401 
1,75. 5,740 4,564 6,642 79,216 
2,267 8,303 5,347 7, 119,734 
2,782 11,187 6,135 8,246 152,056 
3,023 0,535 »082 9,049 242,278 
5,346 47,61 10,965 14,480 391,114 
8,03: 138,882 15,061 18,593 696,115 
23,593 279,122 25,492 32,903 1,174,779 
37,393 419,921 33,029 45,468 1,478,103 
51,980 599,495 38,991 56,559 1,911,698 i 
88, r 51,693 87,050 2,507,414 
200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 3,437,202 
295,000 1,335,000 5, 20! 3,850, 
271,629 1,358,891 72,846 198,241 4,014,304 
290,097 404,569 74,173 209,686 4,152,860 
308,256 »448,095 75,42) 220,836 4,285,435 
327,553 1,492,970 76,688 232,580 4,422,685 
440 1,642,501 86,624 288,011 4,785,190 
468,448 1,682,144 89,772 307,06 4,873,069 
499,456 1,721,697 92,920 326,123 4, 
530,464 1,761,250 6,06 345,179 5,048,827 
561,472 1,800,803 99,216 364,235 136,706 
Mee 592,480 840,356 102,364 383,291 5,224,585 
) 623,488 1,879,909 105,512 312,464 
| 654,496 1,919,462 108,660 421,402 »400,3: 
4 685,504 1,959,015 111,808 440,4 5,488,222 
y 716,512 1,998,568 114,956 459,515 5,576,101 
bl 747,520 2,038,121 118,104 478,571 5,878,141 
778,528 2,077,674 121,252 497,627 5,796,133 
‘ 9,5 2,117,227 24,400 516,68 5,913,318 
4 840,544 2,156,780 127,548 535,739 6,027,191 
871,552 2,196,333 130,696 554,795 6,139,520 
: 25 902,560 2,235,886 133,844 573,851 6,251,817 2 
: 1926...... DySialaer ech ebb i, 877, 215 900,198 2,240,331 142/627 763,768 5,924,139 


4, United States Census estimate for July 1, 1926— | 542; 1920, 2,284,108. Bronx, 1910, 430,980; 1920, 
Manhattan, 1,877,000; Bronx, 900,000; Brooklyn, 732, ‘016. Brooklyn, 1910, 1,634,351; 1920, 2,018,- 
4 2,240,000; Queens, 764,000; Richmond, 143,000; 356. ber ike 1910, 284,041; 1920, 469,042. ~ Rich- 


whole city, 5,924 ond, 1910, 85, 969; 1920, 116, 531. Wh le city, 
United States SC cums = Arana tee 1910, 2,331,- 1920, "4,766, sky 1920, 5,620,048. tahoe, 


Artif. soi, pints. 
pee cog paper . 


Bev 

Bookbind, ‘D1.bks. . 

Boots, shoes, 
oer rubber.. 


25,024,348 


84,665,330 
40,825,491 


24,751,446 
176, 


785,26 
7 667 9/855,098 


16,464] 27,226,681 
8,184] 9/3891445) 


4,518] 6,008,748 
23,915! 34,410,847 
856 


1 
5, 09,093]  13/095,514 
1,614} 2048/07 


_ 16,317,032 


+]. 1,213] 1,106,119} 15,363,467 

114/497|183/532,273 1,528, Bey 400 
Coffee, Spices | 11034} 13248'717| ° 39 ,059, 588 
Confectionery . - . : ,029,376 »025,584 
Corsets ; 3,447,801] 20,289,974 
11,559,333 


1,433,022 
Fy $78. 047) 25,740,437 
7,249 54,325,167 
11,641,905 


3 502" 790) 
2,889,942 ayes 
1,432,339 


24,499,021 

20,406,885 135" 287,779 
09,218] 36; 968,991 

15,669,139] 56, 372,856 


4,772,380| 13,349,719 
5,383,481| 21,211,431 
12,082,111) 81,903,188 
1,564,917] 15,128,106 


16,642,803 
2,961 


Elec. mach., etc... 
Engrav., pl. ptg... 


- Gas and elec. tixts, 
a, ga ge <eae 


Hate fur, felt. 
House fur., mise. 
Ice cr’m, wat. ices 
Ice, mantd 
Ink 10,118,666 
prof., scientif... 13,896,618, 
_ Jew aysieia 

Knit goods. . 


6|| Motor vehicles, 


Leath. gds. misc. - , 264, 
Lithographing.. 26,862,302 


New York City iainateaories in 1919 used 2,934,- 
252 long tons of hard coal, 6,570,341 short tons 
of soft coal, 1,660,795 short tons of coke, 6,372,531 


Dollars. 
4,215 


2,423 
(1,218 


7,530,735 


5. 332,011 
1,726,557 


40,782,744] 
3,289,861 
2,577,880: 


15,905,065 
11,076, 641 


193 968,280 


Mattrs., bed Spgs. 

Millinery, lace 
goods, misc.... 

Motor vehicles, 
bodies, parts...|/ 


excl. cycles. . 16,326,124 
Mus. insts., pianos 
Paper gds., misc. . 
Pat. medicines... . 
Perfumery, cos- 
metics, etc 
Photo-engraving. 
excl. printing... 
Pickles, jellies, 
preserves, sauces 
Pocketbooks, card, 


753,162 
2,587,392 


2,644,067 
5,916,509 
1,308,030) 
5,431,244 
40,668,549 


31,147,320 
3,529,387 


12,367,565 


cases. 24,614,226 — 
Printing, pub., 
book and job. se 
Printing, pub., 
news.and period.}. 
Rub. gds., mise... 


744,541 

10, 951,557) 

Be 805) 

yah! 

7; soa 239 

Soap 2,008] 2'515,853 
Stamped, enam. : 

4,681,133 


ware, misc 
Struc. iron work, 

6,200,580 
3,977,409 


excl. mill....... 
12,066,463 


18,170,307 


24,190,854 
17,653,032 


116,666,064 
1 1 


Tinware, misc. ... 
Tobacco, cigars 

‘ cigarets.... 
Toys, games. . 
Trunks, sateh 14, 
Varnishes... . 1,761,428 18,876, 379 


Other and total .1579,005 851, 186,143 5,3 349,077 002 


barrels of fuel oils, 91,070 barrels of gasoline and 
other volatile oils, and 4, 203,800,000 cubic feet of 
gas. 


- SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING IN NEW YORK CITY, 1919. 


33 379.012 


13,160,212 


38,255,440. 
18,458,831 — 


148,867, 642 op 


281,236, 055 ‘eM 
14, 105,752 : 


11,202,712 
24'276,536 


} Estab- Total Wage i Value 
BOROUGH. lish- Persons Earners Salaries. Wages. of Capital. 
ments. | Engaged. | (Aver. No.) y Products. 
No. No. Dollars. Dollars, _ Dollars. Dollars. 
yes City. 32,590) 825,056 638,775) 326,171,741] 805,822,451| 5,260,707,577] 3,038,557,492 
Bronx. 1,370 25,1 20,0: 8,280,025) 23,658,43. 114,975,50 6,124,561 
Brooklyn 6,738} 203,021} -~ 166,724] 65,281,669] 201,232,510) 1,184,973,144 729,166,203 
Manhattan 22,981! 519,647 86,907] 230,192,469} 502,042,139} 3,525,574,539: . 808,764.7 
(Queens... 1,249 6,9 47,22 1784, 54,282,704 331,285,294 310,682,294 
Richmond. ... 252 20,320 17/886 4'632,645! 24°606,665 103,899,099 93,819,638 
PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS, NEW YORK CITY, 1920. 

OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. OCCUPATION. Male. |Female. 
All occupations,............ 1,839,685] 691,727||Guards, watchmen, doorkeepers.. 11,714 26 
‘ |__| Janitors and sextons. 2.2.0.6... 9,123} 9,612 
AGUOTSIG Ahn. ati da iaes 3 5,053 5,034/|Laborers, building, general....... 2,959 345 
Artists, sculptors, teachers of art. . 5,095 3 112]|Laborers, porters, helpers in stores 11,655 918 
AaB E OTB. editors, reporters....... 4,461 1,. 1553) Lawyers, judges, and justices... .. 1,24 253 
ROVA of b ies miata dey nw ido 15,510 1249 Longshoremen and stevedores , 37,050 221 
Bantert, brokers, money lenders. . 14,615 246||Machinists, millwrights, toolmak’ 8 42,66: 1 
Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists. 15,448] 3,691||Managers and supts., mfg. . ah 5,819 839 
Bookkeepers, cashiers, account’ts.. 42,449| 40,234||Manufacturers and officials. .; 37,755| 1,137 
Brick and stone masons.......... 9,985). 2. Musicians and teachers of music. 10,160} 5,233 
IWBTDORTCIS. .isle steve «o's raters otdve ea praia 42,478 3}|Painters, glaziers, and varnishe 25,438 4 
Chauffeurs......... Ach COA ae 49,185 280||Physicians and surgeops......... 9,449 527 
Nerney Meme is eee. Cade e 03 17||Plumbers and gas ead steamfitters 19,354]....... 
Clerks, excent In Shores...) i ees 137,283] 68,949||Policemen..................4.. 1,725 29 
Clerks in stores.....5........0.. 26,114] 12,190||Retail dealers............5..... 114,671 ,056 
Compositors, linotypers, typeset’rs} | 20,823 *606||Salesmen and saleswomen........ 91,625] 27,610 
Draymen, teamsters, expressmen. . 28,785 8()||Semi-skilled operatives.......... 88,248) 31,775 
Dressmakers and seamstresses. . 15 22, ie Servants and waiters............ 54,970} 94,658 
Electricians and electrical engin’ TS 21,445 tenographers and typewriters... 7,146| 72,535 
Elevator tenders... /.... 06.605. 9,134 1, 028 Tailors and tailoresses........... 5932 3,261 
Engineers, stationary............ WHA ZOL ir Pea Teachers, school.....:.........5 6,048] 27,546 

Firemen, except locomotive and Telephone operators......... Pe io 1,351 06. 


) tire department eed Uh etl Oat eM 


11,709 


pinacs DUPSES it AE PMs aeons 


sj 


20 Soe 11042 
61938 23,196 | 28,099 |__13,797 
MORTGAGES RECORDED—NUMBER OF. 


189,008 
208,288 


64,413 64,030 396 . 
74,736 249,456 « 


76,936 


MORTGAGES RECORDED—AMOUNT OP. 

. | Manh.-Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Total City. Westchester. 
Dollars. ', Dollars. Dotiars. Dollars. 
558,006,394 165,425,750 119,074,975 BIZ BID DES — dete coe ee aioe 
378,981,112 139,683,053 50,643,681 574,447,925 |........ see 
314,681,066 90,886,87' 46,692,134 455,449,600 |............ 
372,194,386 106,881,879 121,038,000 602,638,372 |.......20.-. 
365,867,209 107,070,325 36,912,600 510,192,953 6]... eee e ee 
355,250,807 92,213, 39,202,500 487,004,456 24,177,710 

70,221 79,943,485 37,537,368 460,199,042 23,683,391 
209,441,587 67,724,782 +222, 312,732,895 18,734,243 
150,041,764 67,331,356 398, 25: O42 14,628,640 
130,129,465, 72,139,606 30,344,614 236,759,505 14,252,195 
135,510,162 73,845, 742 59,150,774 274,767,628 16,902,726 
138,153,191 56,902,149 23,672,234 227,148,574 20,395,277 

66,225,288 45,300, 16,157,158 132,673,262 11,517,824 
220,074,258 165,378,750 55,023,758 448,431,204 32,459,924 
405,857,318 195,208,405 5,900, 5: 689,773,847 53,262,366 
369,922,528 188,819,731 81,435,010 647,957,925 43,984, 1 
45,747,668 262,732,499 33,900, 859,258,411 74,500,400 
576,723,198 77,454,962 170,928,930 1,145,635,398 104,021,016 
723,762,691 419,080,864 214,964,182 1,379,131,051 »2 76, 
972,877,588 461,363,286 300.511,378 1,762, 122,552 137,078,186 


MORTGAGES RECORDED—AMOUNT OF—Continued. 


Year. Nassau. Suffolk. | Year. Nassau. Suffolk. Year. { 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

; POLO... | VAD 9380, CTO} ed ease 196 Sc. 9,801,516} 5,643,486!/ 1921... . 
¥ DOS PL, 862, 500} ee shale te 1917....]| 10,220:354] 5,817,232]|1922.... 
x F992 15,993, 200b acl. othe A018 Si 9,183, 4,195,458}/1923.... 
Bhs: 1913.... 12,272,000] SMU SARS aS 1919... .} | 16,972,758] 5,700,508]|1924.... 

LOUD. i afis LOGO, 212i oie visacacly 1920... .] 30,564,300} 8,958,278]|1925.... 

1915... .| 11,049,488).......... 


AREA OF NEW YORK CITY. 
WN The City (five boroughs) of New York has an, miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15. 
a pee clone Se bate are cout of 36 Aree nd ee eran 7.0 wie ig 
an extreme brea c0) miles, measuring from e total area of the five boroughs an 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and | incorporated City of New York, vanec : va the 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. | Chief Engineer, is 300.0 square miles. y acres, 
From the western border of the Borough of Rich- | the areas of the boroughs are as follows: 


: mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, Manhattan, 14,038; Bronx, 26,524: Brook! D, 
the distance is 25 miles. 45,444; Queens, 69,075; Richmond, 36,600; total— 
Pa Manhattan Borough is 1244 miles long and its | 191,681. Their population, Jan. 1, 1920 was, by 


extreme breadth is 214 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 | the U. 8S. Census, a8 follows: Manhattan, 2,2 4,1 
miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5 | Bronx, 732,016; Brooklyn, 2,018,356; spelt Wo 
miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1 | 042; Richmond, 116,531; total—5,620,048. 


- Sinking — Funded Oth 
Fund [D pie ae (Gen ES (Special | ven terest on 
| Holdings AL: Besser "pm _ | Revenue [Bonds and|City Deb 
8 Pons: 5 ) Bonds). | Bills). 
"$321,005,514| $92,718, 73 $229,187, 140 gar feccas $6,007,600 
341/844/295 99,386,291 242} 457, a sey 663 


359,620,986] 105,754,871] 253,866,114 3,170,311) 
3 97| 114,388,129] 270,406,468 Lil] 5388; 
122,399'480|  289/648/336|.. 
137,442/948|  296/896,656|... 
327;002'096| $8,500,000 
395,623,778] 18,000,000 
424'675,900| 29,000/000 
50, 467,190,705} 40,750,000 
143'187.164|  529'209/801| 54/250,000 
730,691,994| 141,671,340] 589,020,654] 68,750,000| 8,991;990| 74,006,600 


794,930, 146,868,059} 648,062,228 , 
eas Boe a8) 18 oe 9 5,208,150} 60,367,290 


2 000 
1,025,799,039| 254,500,000 15,600,00 
1,225,055,569| 183,013,219| 1,042,042,350| 281 1,500; 000 : 18'328/000 33, 996, 500| 48,949, 997 


1,238,260,597| 204,382,238) 1,033,878,359 9,989,900} 32,360,500 49,751,993 

40,354,583 82 

35,602,650 

414/000,000] 18,350,000 

452,500,000} 20,225,000 
1499,589,2, 492,000,000) 21,257,000 

1,565,853,726! 271,144,605! 1,294,709,121! 533,000,000! 25,276,000! 25,000 63,882,059 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1, 1914-1926. 


Debt Limit] Reserves ‘Dent Limit) Reserves 
Constitu- | After for Unen- Constitu- After for Unen- 
Yr.| tlonal Debt | Deducting | Projects | cumbered |/Yr. tional Debt | Deducting | Projects | cumbered [ 
Limit. Outstand- | Author- Debt Limit. Outstand- | Author- Debt Aa 

ing Debt. ized. Margin. ing Debt. ized. Margin. = 

" Dollars. Dollars. Doltars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. f 

714.) 800,664,786 By mae 749|34,794,116| 16,579,634||'21.| 862,612,170] 63,513,845|28,280,677| 35,233,168 

"15. 804;985,991 792'917|37,635,604| 19,157,312||'22.| 997,298,510)175, rapreed 41,624,292|133,642,604 

"16.| 810,876,423 3a 326, 698 32,094,237| 22,232,461||'23./1 024; 999,183 173, Hel ,950|44,666,079]128,514,871 

17.| 820,782,236) 51, B01, 752|39,518,861| 11,982,891||'24.11, '059,606,557|148,323,274|81,207,267| 67,116,006 

*18.| 825,454,900 50,270,155/31,851,077| 18,419,078||'25.|1, "114,881,149 |123, 138 3'546176,412,965| 47,010,581 

19.| 833; 964285] 73, B99" 183 227287'395| 51,604,768] |'26.|1, '190,134,855|101,747,552|59,572,882| 42,174,670 AA 


20.1 _$42'832'275 70,478,319 149,038,949! 21, '439,370 
HOW THE CITY OF EW) YORK SPENDS ITS MONEY. 


7 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
1_Preventive—Polled, p pee crimes, st. lighting..... yursia real $41,775,919] $47,351,099] $49,137,258 %; 
2—Civil Justice—Civil courts...... 0.2... eee t eee Bray uole 81637,409 9,029,025 9,362,099 £ 
8—Unfort. and depend.—Hosp., child welf., etc... . 23,618,687| 23,659,323) 24,392,784] 25, 425,944 
4—Pub. health——-Health Dept 8t. clean., sewer, tene- f 

ment, water, baths.............2 ) Bae eae 29,976,390| 31,244,874] 34,421,939} 36,463,813 iis 
5—Fire protection DANG ete iaracsigt ete stecd afore} > dbinys pia 20, 022,143} 20,341,830) 21, 792, 122} 21,953,177 2 
6—Edduca. and recre.—Teach. pens., lbr., p’ks, etc..| 88,780, "473 92,384,890 94; 758, "925 98,403,557 ye 
7—Commerce and transp. —Docks, terri , bridges, a 
highways, SUDWAYS. 2.6 eee cee eee 17,610,037| 18,764,649] 20,118,376] 21,755,438 ‘ 
erhead—B’ds Aaa commiss., Mayor, Boro Pres. 21,259,980] 22,309,865 24, 137, "6241 25,143,048 f 
9—Department of Public IMatketacc: Ss . oe ne: 336,188 408,527 604, 1842 502,000 a 
Totals og gpaet. and general purposes. .. - |$250,279,710|$259,527,292|$276,506,738 $288, 146,334 ‘es , 
10—Interest on city debt........... 0c eee ee eee 55, 302, 516] 57,143, 779| 59,623, '779| 63,88 2/05 59 . 
ie tee amort. ot debt, notes, bonds. “| 297633;125} 34,124,548] 43,873, '453| 64,138,795 on 
12--State CAKES. coe oer ose vc os nec sien ciate sete 12,595, 623 20; 294, "406 16, 036, O71 17, 564, 809 ‘4 
13—For Gefinioncles in taxes of prior years ; 40,000 4, 490,000 2,990,000 2)880,000 ‘ 
14—Classon Ave. sewer, Brooklyn... ......eeee eee ler ener races "387,973 "387,943 388,003 
Grand. total. ...:..026.s00- a chtetere tujeies $353,350,9751$375, 968,000 $39,618,885 $437,000,000 ~ 
PER CAPITA COST OF NEW YORK CITY GOVERNMENT. 
Per t Per Per. : 
oro: of Po ps heron Oe of ohm Pests of Gepite 
ropriations. ‘ost, ropriations. ‘Ost, ppropriation B 
ee 1926 ar | 1926, 1926. 
General administration, . $0 .98||Pub. enterp. (docks, ferries)| $1.05 Debt Service. “i 
I .(Ald’rm'n, City Cl’k) .09||Pub. bldgs. (care, maint.).. .80||Interest on at debt. ..... $10 .04 j 
Ju  pemicst udicial..... 2 .58||/Board of Elections ie '30]|Redemption of city debt.. 2.95 
Bducational............ ..| 13.69]|Publicat’n, advert., print’g. .27||Amortization of city debt..| 1.44 
Recreation, Science, Art: ,. |PTakes and rents. ......... -23||Redemption of tax notes.. 2.91 
(a). P’ks, awe drives. .68||Pensions, rellef funds, eit ..| 2.07||Redemp. special rev. b’nds.}| 2.79 
: @ Zoo:, bot. gard., mus, .33||/Mem., Ind, Day observ.. .20 ——— 
Fee th, santt. (ine water). setae a har aot Wirias Total debt service. . . .}/$20.13 
‘0 mn 'e, propel a ‘otals, dept, approp. . Y : 
Correctional purpos a is 38 Pave Tot’ls, budget approp. per se} $68 .18 


oses é : 
‘ Se ae Ue fa boats aia State taxes... ...cceesee H ; 


oula;r. 
,700| 485,574,495 
|) 550;192,61 
9| 526,400,139 
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11,901,348,553 
12'997,580,835| 258,987,975| 13,256,568,810 301/441, 677 


-Manhattan, 83,887; Bronx, 87,438; Brooklyn, - 
28.7 se Queens, 235, 794; » Richmond, 60,476. 

he number of those assessed on personalty is 
83, 529 Maniattan, 37,290; Bronx, 12,146; Brook- 
lyn, 26,112; Queens, 6,345; Richmond, 1,629. 

Realty values were put, 1903 and since, 

presumably at full value. 

The assessed values in the table above on “realty 
Richmond, $257,496, O35 rod 525). other. than corporation,” 1922 and since, does not — 
Whole city—$14, 165,8' 899,795 res 031, 091,975). include realty exempt from taxation for ‘local pur- 

There are 746,374 parcels of real estate In the poses, 


i 1926... ‘| 12'210,009;592! 312,067,300! 495,503,943 


1927 tentative (subject to review) realty assessed 
valuations, exclusive of special franchises (per- 
sonalty in parentheses)— 

Manhattan, $7,569,191,655 ($669,567,950).._ 
‘Bronx, $1,373,750,380 ($82,708,400). 
ve Brooklyn, $3. ae 299, apt rece 515,700). 
Queens, $1,456,161,285 §,40 


TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY IN NEW YORK CITY, BY BOROUGHS, SINCE 1899. 


Manhattan, |- Rate of State _ State Tax 
Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond. "Pax Paid by City. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Milis. Doilars. 

2.480. 2.36424 3.27445 2.42373 -49 6,204,639 
2.24771 2.32113 2.34216 2.22073 1.96 3877,720 
2.31733 2 .38853 2.35702 2.35191 -20 922,652 
2.27344 2.35353 2.31873 2 .3365: 13 »470,907 
1.41367 1.48945 1.47508 1.49675 A3 496,955 
1.51242 1.57296 1.57228 1.59281 13 06,005 
1.4905 1.56264 1.55523 1.55821 09 662,281 
1.47890 1.53769 1.55484 1.55422 011495 824,2 
1.48499 1.55408 1.53393 LcOGSS4 te! Peaks hon Nil. 
1.61407 1.67021 1.66031 x ie By 8 RE HE Bereee > Nil. 
1.67804 1.73780 1.72536 eh ek 7 Psa Nil. 
1.75790 1.81499 1.81079 BIST OO rela ea tae Nil, 
1.72248 1.75502 |° 1.73645 PBIGSi- hi evouweine oe . Nil. 
1.83 1.87 1.84 1.92 4,301,345 
1.81 1.85 1.85 1.92" 24 255 7 947'032 

1.78-1.77 1.84 1.80 1.90 545437 4, 576,303 

1 .87-1 .94 1.92 1.95 Prt: ae dea ling We Sues Sn 

2..04-2 .09 2.08 2.06 2.13 1,629 13,975,021 

2 .02—2 .08 2.07 2.09 PAE alae? hi | adap Sieh Nil. 

2 .36-2 .40 2.40 2.41 2.46 9852 463,756 

2 .32-2 .37 2.36 2.37 2.41 -9695 8,522,630 

2 .48-2 .53 2.54 2.54 2.53 -9570 8,539,153 

2.77-2 .84 2.80 2.85 2 .83 Tigeecge 22,041,183 

2.75-2 .75 2.76 2.79 2.78 37951 14,430,513 

2.74-2.74 2.74 2.74 2.76 1.1388 12,595,623 

2 .74-2 .74 2.76 2.74 2.76 1.71088 20,294,406 

2 .69-2 .69 2.71 2.69 2.71 1.25436 16,236,971 

2.71-2..71 2.74 2 .7¢ | 2.74 1.24112 17 564,808 


Note—In 1914, and thereafter, first rate in second column is Manhattan, second is Bronx. 


ASSESSED VALUES, LEVIES AND RATES, OLD CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Former City of New York. The tax rate is figured on each $100 of assessed valuation.) 


Assess. Val. | Assess. Val.: Tax Assess. Val. |Assess. Val. Tax 
| ' YHAR| of Realty. | Personalty,| Tax Levy. |Rate.||YHAR| of Realty. | Personalty.| Tax Levy. |Rate. 
ud Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. Dols. Dollars. Dollar. Dols. 
1875.| 883,643,545] 217,300,154|32,367,744.75| 2.94|/1886.|1,203,941,065 oir OT. 221 32,421, 550. 15] 2.29 
1876.| 892'287,015| 218,626,178/31, 109,521. 60} 2.80)|1887./1,254,491,849 253, 148,814|32,370,696.78| 2.16 
1877. Bap) ,063,933| 206,028,160|29,178,940.47) 2.65||1888.|1,302, aa a es 50,623,552/34,329,860.12| 2.22 
1878.| 900,855,700| 197,532,075|28,008,888.26| 2: 55||1889.|1/331.578,291 272,260,822|31,145,370.05| 1.95 
1879.| 918,134,380| 175,934,955) 28,226,988.84| 2.58]/1890.|1,398,290,007| 298,688,383|33,212,034.93| 1.97 - 
1880.] 942,571,690] 201,194,037|28,937,272.90) 2.53|/1891.|1,464,247,820| 321,609,518|33,764,394.00| 1.90 
1881.| 976,735,199) 209,212,899131,071,840.19] 2.62||1892.|1,504,904,603| 323,359,672|33,725,555.84| 1.85 
1882.|1,135,203,816| 198,272,582/27,684,427.26] 2.25||1893.|1,562,582,393! 370,936,136|35,022,690.60| 1.82 
i! 1883 .|1,179,130,669| 197,546,495/29,167,029.81| 2,29)/|1894.|1,613,057,735| 390,274,302|35,659,026.78| 1.79. 
1884. |1,119,761,597| 218,536,746) 29,991,172.85] .2.25||/1895.}1,645,028,655| 370,919,007|38,403,761.18] 1.91 - 
1885 .11,168,443,137! 202,673,866'32,803,528.84) 2.40111896.|1,731,509,143! 374,975,762|44,900,330.28| 2.14 — 
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NEW YORK CITY ASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUCHS. 
Manhattan Manhattan 


Year. Realty. Personalty. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
TOOO We 65ers. 0's 2,231,502,655 | 421,860,527 
TOON sau ts 428'279.951 
412,388,258 
549,843,253 
508,478,655 
568,390,790 
184,550 
432,654,158 
327,810,632 
332, "202, 634 
DIO? seis ee 298,030,483 
LOU eee se 5,037,872,685 | 289,797,952 
2h ae A 5 :085,485,413 | 281,467,122 
WIS s 3 eao% 6 . 126,942,595 | 265,509,43 
1914....... --| 5,149,250,760 | 287,768,270 
EOE: Sacis ales ,145,802,495 | 292,349, 
DOUG HS Shs 8 5,129,830,629 | 317,187,300 
TOR eaenies Bs,s ,088,344,40 39,106,700 
TOUS cola nae: 5,094,604,208 | 194,775,200 
LOI sees» o's 5,115,811,621 | 291, 286, 700 
192085... +++] 5,186,771,887 | 227,068,350. 
152, 742) 600, 
145, Bee 3,800" 
149, 
158/388. 750 
155,572,000 
168,585,500 


ee 
Realty. 


‘| 940,982;302 
06 - |1,072,007,172 
1,181,221,910 
1|1;334;864,835 
. 11,354,809,840 


“Brooks Brooklyn 
Persona: Persongity. Total. 


Dollars. 


Y Douars. 
651, 383. 900| 43,947, 440 695;321,330 
658,962,119| 89,241,624| 748,203,743 
670,533,508| 85,577,102| 756,110,610 
853,760,357 190, 052,348] 953,812,705 
901,995,227 ,573,775|_ 990, 2 


00 
90. Bag 63 1,031,894, 265 
87,722,810|1,159,729,982 


83,448,072|1,418,312,907 
84,332,190)1,439,142,030 


59,331,825]1,463,368, reas 


9,683,575] 1,866,497,460 
ag 907,205]1,910,031,157 


41,192,900) 1,979,004,105 


0 
52,097,050|2.970,663,585 
53,870,60013,284, 727,367 


Manhattan Bronx Bronx Bronx 
Total, Realty. Personalty. Total. 
Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. Pollars, 
2,653,363,182 138,491,849 8,013,641 146,508,490 
2,713,468,664 143,808,303 12;188;607 155,996,910 
2,771,327,876 153,500,568 12,683,110 166,183,678 
4,033,636,635 247,090,767 14,762,041 264;852'808 
4,18 6,066 261,026,477 14,756,953 275,783,430 
4,389,144,971 274,859,953 16,673,625 291,533,218 
4,552,536,831 355,779,602 18,028,857 373,808,459 
4,824,625,109 396,687,730 14,115,699 410,804,429 
4,912, 441,228,718 11,539,689 452,768,398 
4,946,648,920 462,704,008 19,969,671 476,663,679 
5,041,947,268 493,757,919 7,716,550 501,474,469 
5,327,670,637 605,222,933 4'986,895 610,209,828 
5,316,952,535 616,521,378 4,595,198 621,116,576 
5,292,452,030 640,340,593 5,094,060 645,434,653 
5,437,019,030 658,632,013 5,761,200 | 664,393,213 
5,438,152,590 677,126,66: 6,804,800 683,931,464 
5,447,017,929 698,869,196 6,265,500 705,134,696 
5,427, genta 714,226,99. 9,524,400 723,751,394 
5,289,376,438 726,129,198 7,357,100 733,486,298 
5,407,098,321 731,808,972 12'674;400 744,483,237 
5,413,835,237 753,308,264 17,211,200 770,519,464 
6,031 ,233 852,447,403 13,899,700 866,347,103 
6,204,116,944 864,008,890 17,175,650 881,184,540 
6,327,783 ,668 926,682,418 16,974,901 943,657,318 
6,560,914,550 988,158,851 19,644:600 | 1,007,823,451 
6,876,657,292 | 1,074,284,721 21,051,300 | 1.095,336,021 
7,323,129,458 | 1,189,244,183 24;722'050 | 1,213,966,233 
Queens Queens Queens Richmond | Richm’d 
Realty. Pers’nalty Total. Realty. |Pers’alty. 
Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. 


104,427,872] 5,498,681| 109,926,553] 42,723,924|6,264,204 


718,818,129] 7,409,350| 726,229,489]127,285,456 
74s, 600 456 1486 ea 756,367,486|131,693,378 


1 

i 
904,605, bea 7,542,950} 912,148,874|163,842,898]1,951,800 
1,013,547,506| 8,408,950) 1,021,956,456|173,864,499|2 
1,227,676,363| 8,666,95011,236,343,313|195,259.564(3 


107,179,620|10,826,810| 118,006,430 42,639,506 |9,655,620 


108,859,704| 9,026,134] 117, 885,838] 38,814,181 |6,726,535 
123,871,723{10,176,900| 133,958,623] 43,124,597|6,031,550 
131,379,225| 7,477,425| 138,856,650 44,205,709|5,792,070 
140,404,990] 9,094,738] 149; 499,728] 44/581,235|5,498,010 
159,446,205] 9,694,428| 169,140,633 45,901,985 |4,676,295 
217,668,775/11,191,262| 228,860,037| 52,931,236|4,062,205 
296,458,980] 9,908,830] 306,367,810] 65,326,825 |3,067,397 
308,112,605] 9,673,200] 317,785,805| 67,106,965|3,153,160 
334,563,960] 5,358,480} 339,922,440) 67,917.489|2,207,487 
446,569,352| 5,339,875| 451,909,227| 80,003,911/1,942,785 
456,750,539] 6,396,750} 463,147,389] 78,399,151|1,750,485 
477,792,836| 6,740,850| 484,533,686| 81,558,246) 1,777,225 
488,686,756| 5,915,150) 494,601,906] 82,114,453]1,554,875 
509,515,978} 7,635,650) 517,151,628 ,403,224|1,655,705 
539,394,614) 6,711,060] 546,105,674] 87,366,952|2,577,2 
569,865,007) 10,266, 580,131,207) 91,211,159/2,756,300 
raetiy 075] 7,969,400 908,475) 100,495,455) 1,689,600 
604;827,476|10,934,300| 615,761,776|110,750,732|2,610,175 
636,409,159] 8 


1792,100) 645,201,259/111,821,192 aeaee 


378,240 
142,875 


NEW YORKERS WHOSE PERSONAL ASSESSMENT IS $100,000 OR MORE. 
(The figures represent the 1927 official tentative estimated valuation of personalty.) 


$1,100,000—John 


500,000—Charles_ W. 


D.. Rockefeller. 


2; ,000, 000—Judith he Stettinius. 


- Clark, Jean De St. Cyr, 
a 3 


George Ehret, A. M. Huntington, Pape M 


rahan, ‘Loraine ie 


$470, 000—Edward S. Harkness, 
$350,000—F lorence ce Twombly. 


$349,000—M: 


$3 00,000—Lout yw. ese sine Edey, Anna 
TOOCK. 


$350 Oo= Cacre F. Baker, ‘Lilian S. Beardsley, 
nar ig Adolph 
. Shattuck, 


Kate Goworowitz, 


Lewisohn, Marion Shainwalk, May 8 


ae, Payne Whitney, Maisie 


Cid lasses elen 
Gurnee, Mary L. G. 


Kulla, Olivia t Leventritt, 


Seligman, W. 


Helen K. Vlora, iaeien Hay Whitney. 


Gertrude Whitney, 
Payne Wi Whitney, C. A. Wilson, Orme Wilson, Richar 


Whyte. 
C. Bostwick, Helen O. Brice, 
Evelyn S. Chatman, Martha J. A. Fiske, Belle B: 
Hopping, Marie 8. Jacka, Rose 
ohn B. Lord, Josie Lorsch, 
Armant peg tie S Helena W. McCann, Arthur R. 
Stokes, Jr., Emily A. Thorn, 


$155,000—Alice G. Vanderbilt. 

$150,000—E. B. Auchincloss. Mabel S. Billard, 
E. eo ver Mae On, Elaine I. Lynch, Florence A. M. 
Picken, Gladys P.’ Rogers, Harry S. Sinclair, Edna 
Strasser, _ Beatrice Sulzberger, Josephine Taylor, 
Emeline D. Winthrop. 

$100,000—-George F. Baker, Jr., Bernard M, 
Baruch, Xavier N. Benziger, Cortlandt F. Bishop, 
Frances T. Bissett, Harry §, Black, Linzee Blaguen, 

Robert _L. Bowles, Elsa J. Brill, Nellie S. Brill, 
B. La B. Browne, Morgan Browne, Jr., Henry iy 
Burnett, Newton Ehrmann, Anna B. Farrell, Ida 
E, Geer, Florence E. Goodman, Horace Green, 
Louis R. Hillborn, Lucretia Hubert, Lillian B. 
Hyde, Emily Jones, Laura W. an, enry Koplik, 
James F. D. Lanier, Frank Lawrence, Rose 
vee bya Florence B. Loew, vs McAleenan, Eliza- 
beth A. Martin, Helen Marx, Heinrich Meyn, 
William Minder, Rose Manheimer, Edward 8. 
Moore, Wiser H. Myers, Ada W. 8. Moore, Col. 
Adele A. Pate, Lesley J. Pearson, Ralph Pulitzer, 
D. 8. Richardson, Abby Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers, 
Frank Shepard, Earl E. T. Smith, Helen 5. P. Stokes, 
Robert E. Tod, Ruth V. Twombly, Fred W. Vander- 
bilt, Ae G. M. Vanderbilt, Anna Van Zeidlitz, 
Felix M. Warburg, Frieda 8. Warburg. 


ee te 


=. 


Eee 


2387123, 8 
948 '025,435 
273,689,485 


3 


272) 014, 485 

343, "850, 040 

349, 674, 270 

347, 810, 1975: 

71, 000 375,968,000. 

8 _ 396,628,885 399,618,885 | 
422) 166, 226 eG 1953, 174 434,120,000 ; ,000,000 
The total for city purposes includes direct State taxes, which, in Ake were $17,564,809. 


Interest on, and redemption of, city debt, totaled $128, 020,854 in 192 
The Board of Aldermen, in Nov., 1926, fixed the 1927 budget at $474, 893,300. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


ORR DH 


sesss 


DNR heROS 
Capa 

OOO 

S 


ale 


MANHATTAN. BRONX. "BROOKLYN. QUEENS. RICHMOND. 
YeEAR.|No. of No. of No. of 
Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. 
: Doliars 
1900..} 1,009 4s 328, 400 1,023] 8,500,863 944 
».) 1,471]112,576,660 9,599,9 1,452 
"86 88 6,503,979 ,231 
6,792,884 1,321 
23,068,185 1,923 
38,313,498 3,251 
27,622,730 4,070 
20,784,600) 3,929 
21, "415, 160 3,896 
40,748,610 » 758 
44'034,40. 4,133 
32,827,060 5,374 
34,644,400 4,821 19, 651, 7222 1,007 41 
20,072,489 4,653] 17,504,955] 1,013 377,109 
16,347,382 4596] 18,098,290] 1,166 272,898 
28,119,100 756 20;316,392 1,381 630,192 
16,725,582 5,333} 20,009,683] 1,378 563,716 
8, B45, 475 3,619] 11,651,078] 1,171 715,570 
991,900 2,228 768,138 891 085,293, 
21,006,865 8,910] 46,022,687} 2,135] 4,295,399 
18,585,600 6,914] 38,092,548] 2,026] 4,838,841 
21, 72,150,739) 13,991) 81,663,823] 3,441! 10,170,910 
1,075]140,941,677| 4,7481107,081,184 21,583 }134,283,277| 3,239] 11,083,059 
1,569] 178,981,460} 5,472 122? 731,203 25,0211157, Heise ee tes rata 938 
926] 258,761,585] 6,512]127,979.621 24'688 156,556,224] 3/519 16,132,879 
940'370,776,504| 4°569'151.647,402 31,527 '1 72,898614 2,886 | 13,173,881 
SORE HOE CITY. 
No. No. No. N 
YEAR of Cost. YEAR of Cost. YEAR ot Cost. YEAR. of Cost. 
Ss dgs. ldgs Bldgs 
Dollars. ollars. 


17,345 22 86, 427 1913. .]10,705 145, 644, 339}/1920.. 
16,162|179;050,247|| 1914. . 11;287]120, 458,920]|1921.- 
13,967] 62,912,548||1915. . 13,709] 156,019,153]|1922. 


19,190/254, '061,035|| 1916. . 12,871/191,386,606|| 1923. . 


ee 10,979 156, Heat 327]| 1906. . 
iyi Nous. 544}/ 1907. . 
ACY: 146 Bat’ 697/|1908. . 
1902. .| 6}496]111,735,299|11909. . 
.|_ 7,502] 112'326,826]|1910. . 
.{11}365| 150,148/816]|1911. . 1918... 2 
.117,369!244,648, 206111912. - 13,0001210,505,237111919. . 25,402 221;745,978 


The figures in the two tables above are “for plans filed in the years named, with builders’ estimates. 
BUILDING OPERATIONS ON LONG ISLAND. 


Dwell- Fac- |Miscel- Dwell- Fac- )Miscel- 

ings. | Stores. tories. Janeous.| Total. YEAR. ings. | Stores. | tories. [laneous.| Total. 
3,964 201 45 7 7,196 888 38 768) 8,89 
4,836 282 2 172 3,863 589 30 410 Boe 
5,107 515 338 300 1,153 100 23 339 1,615 
574 368 18 238 7,911 459) 70 420} 8,860 
6,524 694 40 411 7,531 502 69 1,256 9,358 © 
7,068 803 42 604 16,197 1,524 2 :988} 19,771 
7,429 820, 44 753 23,336 2,614 59 770 28,762 
7,793 753 40 792 1,69 3,297 53 7,579] 42.628 
es es a 

2 ¢ D Jo! » ’ 6 

ik 376 1,007 31 581 ‘ : 


rs 
100 115 F pide sta") 

2 Rector Street. . 

000}/30 Church Street 
50 Church Street. . 

000/|165 Broadway 

! Singer Bldg 

CXDPFess . Liberty Tower. 

American EXpress 

Empire Bld; 

26 Broadwa; 

32 Broadway 

42 Broadway . 

BExchange Court 

1 Wall Street 

Stock Exchange 

Commercial Cable. . 

_ 24 Broad Street 


Valentine Bldg 

_ Seaboard Nat'l Bank . 
Broad Exchange 
bea gS 


American Tel. & 1 
0} |Tribune Bldg 
00]|World Bldg. . 

000|/Woolworth Bldg 

000}|280 Broadway . 

|Emigrant Bank 


Holland House 


Eagle Bldg 
00) |Flatiron Bide. 


Waaswort 
Bale Bank of America 
Mechanics & Metals sg i 500, ,000 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. . 
Amer. Surety Co 


Federal Reserve Bank. . 
000|| Westinghouse sa oe oe 
els xy 


00||National Park Bank. 


Germanic payee ao Si 


Met. Life Ins. Go... ; 
Metropolitan (annex) .. 
rth Bldg. 


|/N. ¥. Telephone Go: |: 


000||Mecca Bldg. 
Wurlitzer. . 


0 | |\Ideal Investing Co.. 
Knickerbocker. . 


Cent ‘|| 1/250,000 
27150,000 
1,225,000 


000||Fifth Avenue Bank.... 
550 Fifth Avenue. . 
Meckscher Bldg. (42d 
St. & Mad. Ave.).. 
Carbon & Carbide 
Lincoln Safe Depo 


3,525,000 
000||Central Tele. Exchan ge an 685,000|| Vanderbilt 


}0||Vanderbilt Concourse 


Borde 


40 West pres St. ‘Corp. 
(Bar Bldg.) 
Penn Terminal 


00 | |1364-70 Broadway... 
Pictorial Review... . 
524-528 Fifth Avenu 


Hanover Nat’l Bank... 0 ||Longacre. .. ‘ ‘(Guaranty Trust). 6,000,000 
Bankers Trust 0) |Fitzgerald. .. 5.0.00 6 5,000| |New York Times. . 290,000 
Equitable Trust ait acae New York Times (new) 2, 1825, 000 
Guaranty Trust Co....| 3,6 co Equitable Life Ins. Co. 
Nat. B’k of Commerce. 5 925,000 (31st St. & 7th Ave.) |13, 000, 000° 
111 Broadway 000 
HOTELS ($1,000,000 OR MORE). ; 
. Name. Name 1927. Name. 1927. Name. 1927. 
he bot NY Dollars. 
1,090,000||Biltmore... . F ---| 1,390,000 
1,455,000||Ritz-Carlt Turin -| 1,300,000 
:975,000 Gotham, . on 
Cumberland. .| 1;5080;000 Greystone. ... 
10 || Woodstock . 1,550,000 Weylin.... 
ieteh 50,000|| Marie Ant’ tte. 1,420,000 Gladstone. ... 
Martinique ( 830,000 Allerton (55th 
( pehipaid 2,500,000||Ambassador..| 4,500,000||. § 1,475,000 
1,450,000]|Commodore . .|14,000,000]}_ * (57th eke 1, 80, 000 
4,700,000}| Pennsylvania. ./12,300,000||Rooseyvelt . 9; 5S 
Belleclaire. ...} 1,150,000'|P. Stuyvesant.| 1,400,000|/Butler Hall...] 1,700 
2) 008. 000!'Empire 2,820,0001 : 
CLUBS, 
Name. 1927. Name. 1927. Name. 1927, Name. 1927. 
Dollars. Bes lars Dollars. Dollars. 
Harmony. 650,000||Union......... 250, 000 City Club 350,000) |Princeton . 715,000 
Metropo! itan .. 12 400, 000||Racquet-Tennis 3 :000,000)|N. Y. aA cae be 1 Paap. Amherst. . 110,000 
Knickerbocker. |1, 000, 000, /Yale.....-... ‘ :700,000 Harvard. . 500,000] |Democratic....| 410,000 
olony iv adrore 2 «Ad, 250; mane Bar Assoc..... 50,000 University. . part 13? 750,000] |Republican....}| 530,000 
mtury....... i ; 
THDHATRES. 
+ Name. 1927. Name. 1927, Name. 1927. Name. 1927.) 
Doiiars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
410,000] |Liberty . +++{|. 660,000 3,000,000||Apollo........ 1,685,000 
000||American.....: 1,160,000 1,600,000 Parl Carroll... .|1,020,000 
New Amst’d’m. |1, °310,000 ; {3,450,000||Met. Opera H.. 5, 00,000 
"880,000} 505,000||Maxine Elliott .| 570/000 
765,000} - |. 780,000||Imperial. ..... 755,000 
“| PSE atl . [2,800,000] |N.Y.-Critetion . |4, 100, 000° 
Cort. ... . 80.000 . |. 660,000] |Knickerbocker . |1'585,000 
Columbia..... a Booth-Shubert . r 185,000 . -|1,760,000||Broadway..... 27370,000 
48th Street.... é 15, Loew's State... . }4,675,000]|Casino........ 1,465,000 
Playhouse..... 1,880,000||National...... 640,000;|/Empire....... 0,000 
Carnegie Hal! 10,000] |Music Box , 655,000||West Side..... oe 000 
tinge... ...-. 90,000} |Globe 1,080'000 platicols Square. |1,280,000]|Guild.....5 52: 10,000 
Frazee. ....... 520,000!'Winter Garden. !2,150,000 


President John A. Lynch of Richmond Borough | 
has“accepted on behalf of the city the historic old 
Billop house, which stands on an acre of ground 
about 80 feet west of Hylan Boulevard, Totten- 
ville, S. I. Thé house was built in 1568. 

It was constructed of fieldstone by -Christopher 
Billop, owner of many acres when Staten Island was 
country land. hed building is two-storled and 
contains six room 


In the Billop Pease the first peace conferénce 
It was convened by 


ony Beetnap soil was held, 


CITY TO PRESERVE OLD BILLOP HOUSE, 


Lord Howe after the Battle of Long Island to pre- 
pare terms that would be acceptable to the Americans. 

The Continental Congress, then in session at 
Philadelphia, appointed Benjamin Franklin, John 
Quincy Adams and Edward Rutledge as peace 
commissioners. ‘They entered into conference with 
Lord Howe and his aides on Sept. 11, 1776. 

The conference was inconclusive, owing to the 
insistence of the Americans that the only terms 
they would consider were ones which would guaran- 
tee full freedom to the colonies. 


2,700,000 
3,480,000 


oa 


Municipal, P’k Row & Centre St. 
Bankers’ Trust Co., Wall & Nassau 
Broadway and 48th Street 
Banttable, 120 Broadway. 

4 ing, 165 Broad 


Tower. Nassau & aire 
aN 17 Battery Place.. 
112 Park Avenue 
‘Commonwealth Hotel, B’way & 55th 
- Pei shing Sq. Bldg., Park Ave. & 42d 
-World’s Tower, 110-12 W. 40th 5 
‘Bush Terminal, 130 ie 42d aie 
Candler, 218-26 W. 42d St....:., 
Park Row, izo1 P Park Row. 
Amer. Bank Note Co,, 78 Tria, Pl. 
Times, Broadway at 42 
Western Union, 195 Broadway 
Church and Dey Streets 
‘Church and Fulton Streets 
201 Broadway 
Biltmore Hotel, Mad. Ave. & Sage 
St. Paul, Broadway nec Ann St.. 
60 Wall Street 
80 Maiden Lane. 
37 Wall Street 
McAlpin Hotel, B’way & 34th St. 
_ Fisk Rubber Co., B’way & 8th Ave. 
- 1434 Broadway 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 
American Surety Co.. 100 B’ way 
_ Amer. Tract. Soc., Nassau & Sprice 
Columbia Trust Go., 60 B’way. 
150 Broadway .. nee 
eee Iexchan é, Hano 
West & Cedar Streets. 
ae West 40th Street. 


_, Hanover Nat’! B’k., Nassau & Pine 


Hudson Term Bldg., 30-50 Church 


Pulitzer, Park Row 


Herald Square, ral we 36th St. 
pada Peabody & Co., 35 EB 42d. 
Lewisohn, 119 West 40th Street. 
Madison Ave & 40th St., n. w. cor. 
Madison Ave. and 45th Street... 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Park Ave. & 33d 
351 West 42d Street 


Astor Trust, Fifth Ave. & 42d St.. 
Commercial Cable Co., 20 Broad St. 
ee 220 Fifth Avenue 

1113 East 26th Street 

42 SL I 


463-67 Seventh Aven 

Broad Exchange, 25 Br Ss 
Corn Exch. Bank, 15 William, "St 
Empire, B’way and Rector st 
Factory, 328 =o nan aReou 

50 Broad Street. eth 


106. 106 14 West 38th Street. 


WNWNWNNWNh 
Re eee 


Str 
1024 Eighth Avenue...... 
224-28 West 35th Street. 


247-55 West 38th Street. 
224-32 West 40th Street. 


212- 
225-31 West 35th Street. 
253-59 West 35th Street. 


S3en8 v West 37th Street 

49-53 West 38th Street 

262-268 West dey eA Street. 

24-26 West 40th 

203-205 West ood. WUlECh fs Soy 2s 
1789-99 Broadway 

2140-46 Broadway 

2511-15 Broadway 

31-33 Fifth Avenue 

41 Fifth Avenue 


P14 Lexington Avenue 


381 ae Avenue 

760) Park Avenue ie Ne selene 
1109 Park Avenue. 

133-35 Park Avenu 

37-39 Riverside Driv: 

360 Riverside Drive... . 


254-56 West End Avenue. 


320-26 West End Avenue. 


522-26 West End Avenue. 
545 West End Avenuc..... 
617-19 West End Avenue 
667-75 West End Avenue 
700 West End Avenue 

755 West End Avenue 


90: 

50-54 East 54th Street 
50-64 East 65th Street 
54-60 East 67th Street. 
141 Bast 72a — 


178-82 West 7ist Street........... 
310-18 West 72d Street 
322-28 West 72d Street 
175 West 73d Street . 
179 West 76th Street 
300 West 76th Street 
160-66 West 79th Stree 
1€5-73 West 79th Street 
10-12 West 86th Street. 
139-45 West 86th Street 
328 West 86th Street... 


208-13 West 106th Stree 
335 West 101st Street 


OFFICIAL NEW YORK CITY HOUSING STATISTICS, 1910-1925. 


Erected in Five 
Boroughs. 
Year. 


Tenement; Suites in 


Houses. |Tenements.| Houses. |Tenements. 

22,113 362 BBE 
32,673 340 2,099 
26,765 339 1,987 

038 260 1,341 
20,576 324 2227 
23,617 203 1,305 
21,359 170 976 
14,241 193 1,325, 


Demolished in Five 
Boroughs. 


Tenement, Suites in 


( [ 


11925 2) ny. 


Liehes Hashes ic " 


Erected in Five Demoiished in Five 


Boroughs, Boroughs. 

Year. 2 Sete i 

Tenement; Suites in | Tenement; Suites in 

Houses. |Tenements.| Houses. |Tenements. 

1918.. 130 
1919... 
1920... 237 
Ween 3 309 
te 1,1 
ee 1,79: 
193d 3,919 


: 5 Pek On ae. 
Giaon’ oor fe ($4,490), 4 haplaing 


Fe a ey ee Pate ee ae ee eee 


ey 3 chi 
talion $0 eeu Ge 1Q): 
$1 Bu 
leutenants ($3, 3200); 


307 ioe nyaey ($3, 700); 4 


(1) 165 w. 29th St.; (2) 530 W. 43d St.; (3) 417 
W. 17th St.; (4) 119 Maiden Lane; (5) 340 E. 14th 
St.; (6) 113 ‘Liberty St.; (7) 100-102 Duane St.; (8) 
165 E. 51st St.; (9) 55 E. Broadway; (10) 8 Stone St. 

(11) 437 E. Houston ser a 261 William St.; 


2: 
St.; (26) 220 WW 37th St.; (27) 173" Franklin St.; 
(28) 604 E. Pag St.; (29) 160 Chambers St.; 


278 ae 
87 Lafayette St. Sy eter Tower ae 
t.; (33) 42 Great a oe (33) 
it. 5 (35) 223 E 3 ge “3 is (80), 1840 


h St 
(40) 142 W. 63d St. 

(41) 330 'B. 150th St.: (42) 1781 Monroe Ave., 
Be (43) Sedgwick & Burnside Aves., BrOne: (44) 
221 75th St.; (45) 925 Tremont Ave., Bronx; 
(46) 461 HE. 176th St., Bronx; (47) 502 W. 113th St.: at 
(48) 2504 vee ‘Ave., Bronx; (49) Welfare Island; 
(50) 491 W. 166th St., Bronx. 

(52) Riverdale Ave., near Spuyten Duyvil Park- 


ENGINE COMPANIES, MANHATTAN AND bese 


o 


3 f 700) 
S| ($1 A 69 to $2, "500, according to er: 


de). 
ay 'wenty years’ service brings arede) aut on halt 


6) 120 Ww. 3d : 3 
(58) 81 we il 115th St.; (59 
“1518 eae Rd., ‘Brotx nx: 

9 White PI 


3 (85) Ft. 
Ft. of Bloomfield St. Peed (87 
Harlem ne PD (88). 2225 eraorey wet 


Bronx; (89) 2924 oe Ivd., Bronx; (90) 1841 
White sy Cres Ave., Bronx. qu 
(1 2 Ey iith St.; (92). 1259 Morris Ave., 

Bronx; (93) 5 W. is8ist St; (94) 1228 Seneca 


Ave., Bronx; (3) 29 Vermilye Ave. 


ENGINE COMPANIES, BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. 


(201) 5119 4th Ave.; (202) 201 Van Brunt St.; 
(203) 533 Hicks St.; (204) 299 Degraw St.; (205) 
160 Pierrepont St.; (206) 1196 Metropolitan Ave.; 
(207) 247 Pearl St.; (208) 227 Front St.; (209) 157 
Taaffe Pl.; (210) 160 Carlton Ave. 

(211) 166 Clymer St.; es 136 Wythe Ave.; 
ce 137 Bove Me 231 eek St.; 


657 papery Ave.; 2 State St.; (237 97: 
Herkimer + ee) Bagh apen St.; (229) 75 Richard- 
son ae (2 30 


2 
89) 55 Morgan Ave.; (238 
239) a5 heh ves (240) 130 peseicee 


sat 240 Bay Ridge Ave.; ae) 9219 Sth Ave.; 
(243) 8653 18h ARG, re 15th St., near Surf 
Ave., (245) 2 3 sree im. 23d St.; 


urch a rie (2 49) 


(254) Ave. U and 9th St; (255) 
Ave.; (256) 124 De, Kalb Ave; (257) 1361 Rock. 
away Ave.; (258) 736 8th St., L. I 

Greenpoint Ave., L. I. C.: (260) | 692 Vernon ‘Ave., 


Lb..C, 
(261) 231 Radde St., L. I. C.; (262) 78 Main St., 


L. I. C.; (263) 398 Astoria Ave., L. ae a aE tere 334 
Central Ave., Far Rockaway; (26 5) B ‘a nd 
Beach 64th St., Arverne; (266-267) 0220. Rockawa 
Beach Boulevard, Hollands; (268) 43 Beach 116t 
St., Rockaway Park; 9) 786 Union St.; (270) 
845 121st St., Richmond Hill. 
271) 392 Himrod St.; (272) 57 Lipsy oe Flush- 
ine: (273) 99 Union St., Flushing; (274) 5 S. Murray 
ERE ee (275) '89-56 to ee ee ae Jamaica; 
(276) E. 14th 8t.; (277) Knickerbocker 
vey (78) 5011 7th Ave.: (Bt9) Fa Te Lorraine St.; 
(28 Dy ee t. John’s Pl. 
CR ) 1212 Cortelyou Rd.; (282) 4212 12th Ave.; 
8 214 Bristol St.; (284) 1157 zuth St.;: (285) 
Oakley Ave., Ozone Park; (286) 2708 ‘Myrtle 
eee Glendale; (287) 34 Grand St., Elmhurst 
(288) 10 Mueller St., Maspeth; (289) 28-30 W; 
Kingsland Ave., Corona: (250) 480 Sheffieid- Ave. 
a0) 1485 "Metropolitan Ave., Metropolitan; 
3] 9 2) Queens Boulevard, near Rowen Ave., Gear 
ield; (293) 740 Benedict Ave., Woodhaven; AG i 
10102 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven; 295) 11-13 
Ave., Whitestone; (296) 225 16t 
(297) 518 (ne St., College Point; (298) Union Ave., 
Jamaica; (299) Union Ave., Jamal 
(301) Woodmull Ave. and "Warren St. Hollis; (302) 
Rockaway Blvd., near Brinkmeyer ‘Ave., So. ‘Ozone 
Park; (303) 61 Bandman Ave., Jamaica; (304 ) 
Hempstead Turnpike and Sherwood Ave. (217th Bind: 
Queens Village; (305) MT ia Queens B 
Forest. Hills, Queens; (306) 4018-4020 214th Place, 
Bayside, Queens; (307) 8117-19 Northern Blvd., 
Jackson eights, Queens; t08) 10712 Lefferts 
Blvd., Richmond Hill, Quee: 


ENGINE Se daca “BOROUGH OF RICHMOND. 


(51). Fireboat Zophar Mills, St. Geor She si 
(151) 190 Butler Ave., Seyi oo 212 Bay 
St... Rosebank; (153) 74 Broad Stapleton; 


(54) 60 Hannah St. 
, West New Brighton; 


1869, 850, $2,696,393; 
$2,127,356; 
Tard, $4022,640: 
$2/472'536; 
$3, oy 
1,450 118, 1878, vaee $1,884,505; 
$5, F871 80: 1880, 1,783, ; 
11785, $5,820,259; 1882; 2,001, 
$3,012,848; 1884, 2/406, 


739 
4 , $3,340,8 810; 1887, 2,929, 
1888, Bin "$5,485,922; 1889,’ 2,836, 

479, 34168 165: 1801, 3°938. 
Sia saa 060 978; 1893, 4,151, 


$3,474,547; 


$5,585, Ft 
$4,142,777; 
$6,959, 650: 
$5,992,583; 


“$3,418,591; 
$5,186,890; 
$8, 678. 347 


3,963, 2, 3t8, "801; 1896, 3,890, 
1897, 4,046, $3,396,892; 1898 
1899, 8,053, 


$11, tte 311; 806, 8,405, 


New Brighton; (157) 51 Cottage PI., Port Richmond: 
(158) 22 De Hart Ave., Mariners Barbar (139) 
1592 Richmond Rd., Dongan Hills; (160) 485 


Tompkinsville; (88) 223 Jersey | Clove Ave., Concord; "(161) 181 Seaside Boulevard, 
C56) 412 Broadway, West | South Beach. 


mlb rele AND FIRE LOSSES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


1901, 8,424, $8,816,365; 1902, 8,700, 36, 998,563" 


1903, 10,046), $7,0 


1904, 11,1 148 , 667, 523; 11995. 11,524, $7,279,514; 
1906, 12,181, 218, 488: '1907, 42,547, $9,413,042: 
1908; 13,039, $9/261,078: 1309" 7, $7,431,635; 
1910, in't05: & 591,831; 1911, iL 2a $12,470,806; 


1912, 25,883, i 69, B80. 


1919} 13,429, $12,488,258; 1920, 14, ca $18,806 
1921, 16,350, $20, 200,808: 1922, 18,757, $22,743,195: 
1923; 20/043) $19,637,915; 1924, 22/631, $18,684,835; 
1928, 2 7849, $18,869,085. 
1925 fires and. losses, by boroughs, were— 
4, $7 781, 580: Bronx, 2,911, $1,- 
265,985; Brooklyn, 6,954, $7,386,080; ogueens, 2 2,543, 
icons Richmond, Lou $585,300 


(62)_ 34 31 2 


, College Poi! fat: ; 
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New York City—The Water Supply. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF NEW YORK CITY. ‘ 
(Prepared for The Almanac by Merritt H. Smith, Chief Engineer.) 


Manhattan and Bronx— Croton water was 
introduced in 1842. Water from the Bronx River 
was introduced in 1854, and from the Byram in 
1896. The Croton watershed furnishes about half 
of the present supply for Manhattan and Bronx, 
the other half being supplied from the Catskill 

em. 
Svithe Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
tained from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 
he Catskills. 
a The Schoharie watershed les north of the Esopus, 
in the heart and higher section of the Catskill 
Mountains. The flow of Schoharie Creek is in- 
tercepted by, the completion of the new Gilboa 
dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir with a 
capacity of 20,000,000,000 gallons. 

From Schoharie reservoir the water is diverted 
through the 18.1 mile Shandaken tunnel under the 
Shandaken mountain range, which divides the 
Schoharie and Esopus watersheds. At the outlet 
of the tunnel the water thus diverted joins the 
water of the Esopus Creek and finds its way into 
the Ashokan reservoir, where it is available for the 
main Catskill aqueduct. 

The Renskart reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the 
northern city boundary. It has an available stcrage 
capacity of 130,400,000,000 gallons and serves as 
a storage ee for the combined Schoharie and 
Esopus watersheds. 

The available supply from the Schoharie and 
Esopus watersheds increased by the rainfall and 
run-off on some 22 square miles of watershed (the 
Bronx and Byram watershed) tributary to Kensico 
reservoir, which lies east of the Hudson River and 
about 17 miles from the northern city boundary. 

It is conservatively estimated that even during 
a series “of extraordinarily dry years, at least 585 
million gallons of water daily can be drawn from 
the combined Schoharie and Esopus watersheds, 
and from the Bronx and Byram watersheds 15 
million gallons daily, making the safe yield of the 
Catskill system at least 600 million gallons daily. 


Under average rainfall and run-off conditions the 
amount of water tbat can be drawn from the Cats- 
kill system is about 650 million gallons daily, the 
capacity of the Catskill aqueduct. \ 

The Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 
city line, has an area of 375 square miles and a 
safe yield of 336,000,000 gallons daily. Under 
average rainfall and run-off conditions the yield of 
this shed is 460,000,000 gallons daily. The water 
from the Croton watershed is collected in 12 reser- 
voirs and 6 lakes and ponds. 

Brooklyn—The Esopus watershed together with 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 
for the Borough of Brooklyn, with the exception 
of the Twenty-ainth Ward, which is supplied by 
the Flatbush Water Works Company, a private 
water company, the source of supply being ground 
water collected from driven wells. The supply 
irom the old Brooklyn system, which yields 160,- 
000,000 galions, and which is now for the greater 
part held in reserve, was obtained from driven 
wells, infiltration galleries, and small streams along 
the south shore of Long Island. This supply was 
introduced in 1859. 

Queens — The city supplies only the First, 
Second and Third Wards in the Borough of Queens. 
The Bsopus watershed furnishes about 70 per cent. 
of the supply to these wards. The Third Ward was 
supplied by 2 pumping stations, now held in re- 
serve, 1 drawing its supply from driven wells and 
the other obtaining half its supply from wells and 
one-half from a small lake, the water being filtered. 
The combined yield of the municipal pumping 
stations in Queens is 15,000,000 gallons daily. The 
Fourth and Fifth Wards are supplied by private 
water companies, the source being ground waters, 
collected by driven wells. 

Richmond—The Borough of Richmond is sup- 
plied from the Esopus watershed, supplemented 
by a small amount from local wells at one or more 
of the pumping stations, which yield about 8,000,- 
000 gallons daily. Silver ‘Lake reservoir, the terminal 
Hyer id for the Catskill system, is located in this 

orough. 


WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—GALLONS (AVERAGE) PER DAY. 


Manhattan Private Cos., | Total, incl, 
Year and Bronx. Brooklyn. Queens. Richmond, All Boroughs.| Private Cos, 
POLO eae crs 331,000,000 143,100,000 12,600,000 8,900,000 32,900,000 528,500,000 
lh 98,000,000 140,300,000 13,400,000 9,500,000 32,200,000 494,400,000 
POU: scsen's-cis 303,000,000 142,000,000 14,200,000 10,200, 35,600,000 505,000,000 
1913 314,000,000 124,300,000 13,600,000 11,600, 35,500,000 499,000,000 
W914 20 jek 347,000,01 300, 14,800,000 11,700,006 :900, 544,700,000 
AOTS es cecines 4.1,000,000 128,800,000 13,000,006. 11,500,000 34,600,000 28,900,000 
TOLG Scene ny 5,000, 36,500,000 12,700,000 12,500,060 9,300, 566,000,000 
DOT. jaca raped 373,800,000 140,300,000 8,500,000 12,400,000 39,600,000 4,600,000 
1918 413,300,000 170,000,000 16,200,000 15,500,000 +400, 658,400,000 
Ue eae 417,400,000 168,600,000 15,900,000 17,000,000 41,300,000 660,200,000 
1920..... ks »200, 187,200,000 18,100,000 18,400,000 ,000, 900, 
OTEK maighene 462,300,000 186,600,000 :000,000 17,800,000 46,600,000 731,300,000 
ht) are cee ae ,100, 205,600,000 26,400,000 18,200,000 39,200,000 742,500, 
ie Been 465,600,000 205,600,000 32,100,000 20,000,000 38,300,000 761,600,000 
1924... 471,800,000 207,900,000 40,400,000 21,900,000 41,900,000 783,900,000 
1925 498,900,000 233,900,000 45,900,000 21,700,000 46,500,000 846,900,000 


The figures by boroughs show only daily con- 
sumption of city water. The ‘‘total’’ column 
Shows daily city water consumption plus con- 
sumption of water of private companies, 

The new Catskill Mountain water supply is a 
gravity system, with two contiguous drainage 
areas, or watersheds, occupying the central portion 
of the mountains 85 to 125 miles from New York. 
The Schoharie watershed has an area of 314 square 
Miles. Esopus has an area of 257 square miles. 
These two watersheds have a total area of 571 
Square miles, from which at least 585,000,000 gallons 
of water daily can safely be drawn throughout each 
year. Along the aqueduct provision has been made 
by the construction of Kensico reservoir for storing 
a large quantity of water. From the Ashokan reservoir 
it 1s almost a three days’ journey for the water to 
flow through the aqueduct to the Silver Lake 
terminal reservoir on Staten Island. 

The total cost ot the completed Catskill system 
will be about $180,000,000, of which $26,000,000 
is for the Schoharie works. 

Ashokan reservoir, 14 miles west of the Hudson 
at Sangston, was built at a cost of nearly $20,000,- 
000. ‘he water which the reservoir holds would 
cover all Manhattan Island to a depth of 30 feet; 
the area of its surface is equivalent to that of Man- 
hattan below 110th Street. The water surface of 
the west basin when full is at an elevation of 590 
feet above mean tide in New York Harbor. 

Kensico reservoir, east of the Hudson and 30 
miles from the City Hall, contains enough Catskill 


water to supply New York several months, if hus- 
banded. 


The reservoir is formed by the Kensico dam 
across the valley, of the Bronx River, 3 miles north 
of White Plains and 15 miles north of the Hill View 
attra saenek foter cost e Kensico reservoir 
and appurtenant works was about $15,000,000. § 
is 355 feet above tidewater. on. 

Hill View reservoir is located in the City of 
Yonkers, just north of the New York City Hne 
and 15 miles south of Kensico reservoir. Its function 
is to equalize the difference between the use of 
water in the oy. as it varies from hour to hour 
and the bere ow in the aqueduct. It is an un- 
covered, artifical reservoir of the earth embank- 
ment type. It holds 900,000,000 gallons of water, 
with a depth of 36% feet, and has a water surface 
of 90 acres. The total cost of Hill View reservoir 
was about $5,800,000. It was first filled Dec. 29, 
1915. It is 295 feet above tidewater. 

The Hudson River is crossed by a tunnel whoily 
in granite rock, at a depth of 1,114 feet below sea 
level, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
on the west bank and another shaft on the east 
side of the river at Breakneck Mountain, 

At the Ashokan reservoir, and aiso at Kensico- 
reservoir, aerators have been built. The aerators 
are subpeenttally alike and are great fountain basins, 
approximately 500 feet long by 250 feet wide, each 
containing about 1,600 nozzles, through which jets 
of water are thrown vertically into the air, per- 
mitting thorough admixture of oxygen from the 
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holding 100 


— or dissipated before the water reaches the dis- 


» are the bronze riser valves in the shafts. The former 


nto: 
‘ the destruction | .. 
e gas is deliv at the chamber | 
to a liquid state in steel containers | 
li pounds each. Chlorine is used to 
insure the practical sterilization of the water be- 
fore !t goes to the city and is wholly neutralized 


FIRE PROTECTION. 


tribution pipes. = High Pressure Fire Service & stome2The high 
From dil View reservoir Catskill water is de-| pressure fire service system in Manhattan 5 

livered into the five boroughs by a circular tunnel | bounded by Thirty-fourth Street, Madison Avenue, 

n st en in diameter from 15 to 14, | Twenty-fourth Street, Lexington Avenue, Four- 
» 12, 2 eet. 


2 ees miles. From two terminal shafts in | Street, Hast River, Battery, North River. There 


into Queens and Richmond. One 36-inch and | Streets, and Oliver and South Streets. Each sta~ 
one 42-inch flexible-jointed cast iron pipe, buried 
in trenches in the harbor bottom, have been laid 
across the Narrows to the Staten Island shore, | pump can deliver 3,000 gallons a minute. The 
whence a 48-inch cast iron pipe and a 66-inch steel | combined capacity of the two stations is equal to 
pipe extend to the Silver Lake reservoir, holding | about fifty fire engines. The distributing system 
435,000,000 gallons. The total length of the de- 
livery system is about 56 miles. The tunnel is at |inches in diameter, and about 2,750 four-nozzle 
depths of 200 to 750 feet below the street surface, | hydrants. There are approximately 696 telephones 
thus avoiding interference with streets, buildings, | communicating with Fire Department headquarters 


The waterway of the tunnel is lined with Portland | New York Edison Company, from which the nec- 


cement concrete. essary electric power is obtained. The present 


The city tunnel was constructed from twenty- | system, including Brooklyn, cost about $9,380,000. 


five shafts, including the downtake shaft. at Hi In Brooklyn there are two high pressure fire 


View reservoir, about 4,000 feet apart, located | service systems. The one for the business and 
in parks and other places where . they interfered manufacturing districts 1s bounded by the Navy 
very little with traffic. Through twenty-two of | Yard, St. Edward’s Street, St. -Felix Street, Fort 
these shafts the water is delivered into the street | Greene Place, Fifth Avenue, Twenty-fourth Street, 
mains. These connections from the tunnel to the | Fourth Avenue, Thirty-ninth Street and the water 


mains are made by means_of vertical riveted steel | front, covering an area of 4.8 miles. The sup- | 


pipes (called risers) embedded in concrete in the] ply is furnished by two stations, one located at 
upper part of each shaft and lined with concrete | the foot of Joralemon Street, and the reserve at 
outside the risers, sealing the shafts against the | Willoughby and St. Edward’s Streets. Both draw 
escape of water excepting through the pipes. Pro- | their supply from the Ridgewood mains. The 


' vision is made at Shaft 11, in Morningside Park, | main station is connected to the East River. The 


and at Shaft 21, on the shore of the East River, | pumps are electrically operated in both stations, 
at Clinton and South Streets, Manhattan, for|and have a combined rated capacity of 24,000 
unwatering the tunnel whenever necessary for | gallons per minute. The distributing system con- 
jon, cleaning or repairs. Unusual features | sists of about forty-five miles of mains, 8 to 20 
in connection with the operation of the tunnel | inches in diameter. 
The Coney Isiand high pressure system pro- 
are located about 100 feet below the top of sound | tects an area of 470 acres. The pumping station 
rock and are designed to close automatically in} is located at West 12th Street and Coney Island 
case of an important break in the valve chamber. | Creek. The total capacity, is 4,500 gallons per 
They can also be closed by hand from within the | minute. The water is distributed through five 
chambers at the shaft tops. miles of mains. 


TOTAL STOCK AND BOND SALES, BY YEARS, AT NEW YORK. 
Total sales on the New York Stock Exchange, as compiled by Bradstreet’s. 
Stocks Bonds (Par Stocks Bonds (Par | Stocks Bonds (Par 
(Shares) . Value). YR. (Shares). Value). YR. (Shares). Value). 


2 Dollars. | 
2 1|1,052,340,950 


YR 
Number. Dollars. Number. lars. Number. 
1898.} 112,160,166 922,514,410}|1908.| 196,821,875 |1,081,454,020]|1917.| 184,199,81 
1890.| 175,073,855 836,451,130|/1909.| 214,425,978 |1,134,656,200]|1918,| 143,378,095 |2,093,257,500 
1900.| 138,312,206 578,359,230}|1910.] 163,882,956 634,091,000]|1919.| 312,875,250 |3,771,517,175 
1901.) 265,577,354 999,404,920]|1911.) 126,515,006 889,567,100||1920.| 223,931,349 14 |3,955,036,900 
1902.| 188,321,181 891,305,156}/1912.) 131,051,116 674,245,000]|1921.| 171,439,693 14 |3,504,814,845 
1903.) 160,748,368 684,200,850]|1913.) 83,283,582 501,155,920)| 1922.) 260,753,997 |4,098,696,027 
04.) 186,529,384 |1,036,810,560/|/1914.) 47,889,628 468,898,100}| 1923.) 237,276,927 |2,753,506,630 
105.| 203,040,993 |1,018,090,420||1915.) 173,378,655 956,077,700}| 1924.| 282,032,923 |3,828,019,845 
1906.| 284,016,984 676,392,500|/1916.| 232,842,807 |1,161,625,250)|1925.| 452,211,399  |3,398,346,045 
1907.| 195,445,321 527,167,350 


PRICES FOR NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANCE SEATS. 
YEAR. | High. ; Low. |] YHAR.| High. ) Low. {] YEAR.| High. | Low. |) YHAR. ; High. “Low. 


1885. ..| $34,000]}$20,000)|1896...; $20,000/$14,000}/1906...| $95,000/$78,000]/1916... $76,000 $60,000 
1886 2% 


.+-| 33,000} 23,000)|1897...| 22,000} 15,500}|1907...) 88,000} 51,000}/1917. .. 7,000} 45,000) 
1887...} 30,000} 19,000/|1898...] 29,750) 19,000}|1908...| $0,000} 51,000}|1918...| 60,000} 45,000 
1888, 24,000} 17,000}|1899...] 40,000) 29,500}/1909...} 94,000} 73,000||1919...) 110,000} 60,000 
1880 - 19,000}/1900 47,500) 37,500 }|1910. . 94,0 65,000)|1920 115,000 
1890, 22,500} 17,000}/1901 i 8, 1911. . 7%,000} 65,000|}1921 100,000) 77,500 
1891...| 24,000} 16,000/|1902 , 5,000 |} 1912 74,000) 55,000)}1922 - 86,000 
1892...} 22,000 ;000]/1903...] 82,000) 51,000}/1913...} 53,000} 37,000}|1923 100,000] 76,000 
1893... 0,000} 15,250}/1904.,.] 81,000) 57,000 ||1914... j 34, 1924...} 100,000} 76,000 
1894. | 21,250| 18,000/|1905...) 85,000) 72,000||1915...] 74,000) 38,000}]1925...| 150,000/102,000 
1895...1 20,000| 17,000 


‘PRICES FOR SEATS ON THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANCE. 
YEAR. | High. ) Low. YHAR. ; High. | Low, YBPAR. ) High. | Low. YRAR. } High. } Low. 


1905... . . |$23,500 -]$15,000}$13,000} |1916. .. .}$17,500/$12,000//1921. .. .|$22,500}$15,500 
1906.... 


18,500} 14,800/|1917....] 17,200) 12,500/}1922....} 30,000] 16,250 
1907.... 12000 19,000} 12,000}}1918....| 15,500} 11,800}|/1923....} 32,000} 25, 
1908. ...] 10,500 13,000) 7,000}/1919....| 26,000) 15,500|/1924....) 33,000} 26,500 

18,500} 9,200]|1920....}| 24,600) 17,000)/1925....) 37,750) 29,500 


1909,...} 20,000 
4910....! 17,500 


he total length of the tunnel teenth Street, Third Avenue, Bowery, Houston 
n_ steel and cast iron pipe lines extend | are two pumping statlons—-Gansevoort and West Wy 


tion has six electrically driven centrifugal pumps. 
Either fresh or salt water may be used. Each AAs 


consists of 128 miles of mains, elght to twenty-four — : ‘ 


subways, sewers and pipes. and with the main and subsidiary stations of the 


; 7 Dollars. | Dollars. - iW | Dot 2D 
Wredacaastigs bank | bic. a 17,632,200} 29,554| 9 | 8:480,792 
Dollar Savings Bank..... eiecaiaie te 40,7) 64,683,135 7 2 be 08 » 2,35) 
ordham Savings Bank........ 347; 10,165} 3,991,540 ie 


orth Side Savings Bank....... 16,665,228 8,092,724] 6,961,948 
Sy a ee eather ire 103,119,9 49,352,440 


je Kings County. 
Bay Ridge Savings Bank 18,700,953 )2} 15,700,372 2 ae 
Brevoort Savings Bank. . ‘ 26,483,845 800,352 68, ( ge 
Brooklyn Savings Bank. . « 79,161,288 eG ie ps Hes 
Brownsville ce a Baek igs 942,224) 901,279} | 3,559) 1,250. penigee 
nurse Lane Septaes Bank... : 442/976 376,9 2,078 112 66 4.597 
Dine Gaviaes Bank of Brooklyn: 3| 1oe;agsr747| £090 4,1317036 
e Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 131, 
Dime Sayitige Bank of Wms’b’gh 9,885,703 2 0. 1,120,206 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank... . 92 : 21 
East New York Savings Bank .. 54,040 0,96 845,266 
Flatbush Savings Bank......... / 490,352 
‘Fort Hamilton Savings Bank... . 4, i 4,784,467 126,026 
_ Fulton Savings Bank, Kings Co. 33,304) 1,221,876 
Greater New York Savings Bank 87,21 18,400,132 1,229,337 


Greenpoint Savings Bank. : 1,116,982 
_ Hamburg Savings Bank........ 58, 
_ Home Savings Bank........... 137,291 
‘Kings County Savings Bank. ... 1,050,807 


Kings Highway Savings Bank.. . 
ame pemiies Bank of Bklyn.. 4 
: a avings Bank. i.e. cones ' z 
a Prudential Cay inge Bank dae 15,585,444 41,04! 8,641,9 268,8 Bt, 
Roosevelt Savings Bank........ g 
South Brooklyn Savings Inst... . 1,247,037) 4 2 15,648,839 

- Williamsburgh Savings Bank... . 45,127,353 


New York County. 


American Savings Bank........ 4,943,730 
Bank for Savings in City of N.Y. 8 9 6| 29,850,009} 5,291,295 
Bowery Savings Bank.......... 9,250,97 74,216,068] 9,461,768 ~ 
Broadway Savings Bank........ 772 1 9 574,049 
Central Savings Bank in N. Y. C. 5,502,074 ; 
Citizens Savings Bank......... 1,372,559 
Commonwealth Savings Bank.. . 48,488 
Dry Dock Savings Institution... 4,476,151 3 
bes East River Savings Bank....... 63,894,801 4,254,811 2,149,395 
“1 Emigrant Industrial Sav. Bank.. 10,443,476 t 
cat Empire City Savings Bank...... é 33,745, 84 52,192) J 2 2 ,204,923 
is Excelsior Savings Bank. . y p ~ 943,389 
__. Franklin Savings Bank. . 2,926,176 
Gos Greenwich Savings Bank 4,218,166 
a Harlem Savings Bank... 2,594,823 
Be Irving Savings Bank...... 618,61 841,894 
Italian Savings Bank of N. Y.C.} 30 27,362,184 135% P 956,160 
“ Maiden Lane Savings Bank... .. 057, 4,623 66,00 
“d Manhattan Savings Institution... 825,711 
“ Metropolitan Savings Bank..... 816,705 
Le New York Savings Bank........ 2,157,415 
y North River Savings Bank...... ,004,587 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings. .... 3,168,953 
: Union Dime Savings Bahk...... 3,785,953 
4 Union Square Savings Bank.... . 30,224,96 27,082 26,651! 7,834,004 4 1,022,945 
_ United States Savings Bank... . 40,979 9 1,026,796 
West Side Savings Bank..,..... 16,468 3 434,108 


atatarele taTatseeniathe ahateera yaaa 1,817,905|570,038,016|547,891,433] 68,109,134 
Queens County. 


College Point Savings Bank..... 6,428) 1,709,517| 1,703,4 7 
Jamaica Savings Bank......... 9} 26,053 507,4: 736 i oo bE 3 


13,07 174.7 6,135,725] 478°786 
879 5 


4,360:988| 12°99; 3,00 ee 2aig'6tol | 1snbeD 
8,309,236] 15,083} 5,607,565} 4/225'752|  309°401 


RODAL Scie tues stn aging eecle 91,744,316] 83,085,935] 141,794] 45,410,120 38,193,896! 3,060,693 


Westchester County. 
Bank for Savings of Ossining... . 


Eastchest. Sav. B’k, Mt. Vernon 3399520 
Greenb’gh Sav. Bk, Dobbs Ferry i 67 
Home Sav. B’k, White Plains 7 8 25,363} 297,362 
Peekskill Savings Bank..... , 8,789 11,297 2197162 
83 
Hee 
a as 
5, 49 4 :642,738] | 214,64 
1 TR ae | 19,022,247 ; 5,202,089} 5,381,685] - ALiss 
OUR a ivie Whee 5 wn) pletutns ate SL 104,677,893 92,531,403! 147,646 31,997,827 30,959,511 3,477,931 eg 


ne, Mite aE” 
pital. {Net Pr 


__ Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


~ Bank of America..... 


1926, is composed of 12 nationa 


National City Bank. , 
Chemical National Bank... 
Amer, Exch.-Pacific Nat. B’k. 
National Bank of Commerce.. 
Chat. Phenix Nat. Bk.&Tr.Co. 
Hanover National Bank...... 
Corn Exchange Bank........ 
National Park Bank 


Irving Bank & Trust Co. 
Continental Bank. 
Chase National Ban 
Fifth Avenue Bank. . 
Commonwealth Bank 
Garfield National Bank. ., 
Seaboard National Bank... 
Bankers Trust Co 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co... 
Guaranty © 
Fidelity Trust Company 
New York Trust Co....... ic) 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co.... 
Equitable Trust Co 
_ State Banks not members 
of Federal Reserve Bank. 
Greenwich Bank.... 
State Bank 
Trust Cos, not m 
\ of Federal Reserve Bank. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co.. 
Lawyers Trust Company..... 


10,0 
10,000,000 
30,000,000, 


1,000,000 
5,000,000 


10,000,000 
3,000,000 


———$—__—_——__ 


13,000,000 


Aggregate 31 members... 


18,580,200 
3'394°100 
526,538,200]5,128,921,000 
8,252,500] 133,018,000 
21,974,300 
348,500,000! 556,765,000!5,348,971,000! 55,921,0004,369,820,0001587,102,000 


Net I nd| _ Time 
Deposits, | Depx 
Average. 

Dollars. 


51,616,000 


| Vault, 
| Average. 
Doiliars. si 


128/355,000| 27:489;000 
82/761 3,609,000 
96,513,000 


3,043,000 


9,442,000 
18,747,000 
43,129,000 _ 


0,048,000 
277,979,000 
aed 


, D 


583,000 
570,000} 102,852,000 
1,600,000) 308,578,000 


306,000 


24, 22,648,000| 2,690,000 
108,712,000 000 


39,809,000] 64,423, 


65,196,000 


40,949,000] 1,376,000 
21,836,000 


17,165,000 850,000 
46,407 ,000/4,249,249,000|517,763,000 
6,848,000] 62,457,000] 67,1 13,000 


87,032,000} 2,666,000} 58,114,000] 2,226,000 


Figures for net demand deposits in-National City, Chase, Bankers Trust, Guaranty Trust,.Farmers 
Loan & Trust, and Equitable Trust include deposits in foreign branches, but totals do not so include. 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION DATA. 
(Prepared for The Almanac by the Manager, Clarence E. Bacon.) 


The association, which was 73 ros old Oct. 3, 

banks, 8 State 
‘banks, and 11 trust companies. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York and the Clearing House 
City Collection Department also make exchanges 
at the Clearing House, m 33 institutions 
clearing direct. There are 6 banks and trust com- 
panies in the city and vicin ty, not. members of 


the association, that make their exchanges through 
banks that are members. 

President—Stephen Baker, President of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Co.; Secretary—Samuel H. iller, 
Vice President Chase National Bank; Manager— 
Clarence E. Bacon; Assistant Manager—Edward L. 
Pooks Department of Inspection and Examination— 

harles A. Hanna, Examiner, 


NEW YORK BANK CLEARINGS SINCE 1900. 


No. of Clearings - Average 
Year. | Mem- for Year Daily 

bers. Ended Sept. 30. Clearings. 
1915..] 63 $90,842,707,723.90]$299,810,916.58 
916..] 63 147,180,709,461.18] 484,147,070.60 
1917... 62 181,534,031,387.84| 601,106,064.20 
1918..) 59 174,524,179,028.72| 575,987,389.53 
1919..| 60 214,703,444,468.43| 708,592,225.96 
1920..] - 55 252,338,249,466.28| 830,060,031.13 
1921..] 52 204,082,339,375.84| 673,539,073.84 
1922..| 43 213,326,385,751.57| 706,378,760.76 
1923..} . 40 214,621,430,806.71] 713,028,009.32 
1924..] 40 235,498,649,044.75| 774,666,608.69 
1925..| 36 276,873,934,638.08] 913,775,361 .84 
1926..1 33 293,443,346,914.86| 968,459,890.80 


5 No. of Clearings Average F 
Year, | Mem- tor Year Daily 
Hy Ended Sept. 30. Clearings. 

1900..| 64 $51,964,588,564.13]$170,936, 146.61 
1901..| 62 77,020,672,493.65| 254,193,638.59 
1902..| 60% 74,753,189,435.86| 245,898,649.46 
1903..| 57 70,833,655,940.29| 233,005,447.17 
1904..| 54 9,672,796,804.41) 195,648,514.11 
1905..| 54 91,879,318,369.00| 302,234,599.89 
1906..| 55 03,754,100,091.25| 342,422,772.57 
1907.. 95,315,421,237.96| 313,537,569.86 
1908. 50 73,630,971,913.18] 241,413,022.66 
1909. 51 99,257,662,411.03| 326,505,468.45 
1910. 102.553,959,069.28| 338,461,911.11 
Abs HS 6F: 92,420,120,091.67|} 305,016,897.99 
1912..| 65. 96,672,300,863.67| 319,050,497 8 
1913..] 64 98,121,520,297,15| 323,833,400.32 
1914..| 62 89,760,344,971.311 296,238,762.28 


Balances for 1926 totaleu $32,197,090,791.95; 
average daily balances, $106,261,025.71; per cent. 
pace to clearings, 10.96; largest exchanges on 
any one day, Jan. 2, 1926, $1,874,931,230.13; smallest 
exchanges on any one day, Dec. 28, 1925, $363,- 
483,574.21. 


1854-1926... .|$5,008,003,449,121.41/$224,846,381.22 


Tareest day’s exchanges on record, Jan. 2, 1926; 
$1,874,931,230.13. 
Transactions of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York in the year—Debit exchanges, $2,651,- 
426,293.60; credit exchanges, $29,894,278.45; credit 
balances, $27,243,422,984.85. / 


THE CURB MARKET. 


The N. Y. Curb Market, a corporation, com- 
monly known as the Curb Exchange, was begun 
informally in the middle of Broad Street, New York 
City, in 1882, and grew from that time until June 7, 
1921, when the members moved into their head- 


quarters at No. 78 Trinity Place. 


é 


he ee Sip en Ree 


Before getting their indoor habitation a so-called 
“seat”? ob the Curb Market had sold as high as 
$1,500. Late in 1921 the membership was full at 
$3,500. In April, 1925, it was raised to $8,500, and 
late in that year a seat was sold for $37,500. 

Early in 1926 the membership of the New York 
Curb Exchange was 550. 


7,589,000 


f Neevidaus Principal. W. 


_ 46th St. 


follow: . eieniahiay schools, "604; high schools, 37 : 
oe training schools for teachers, 3; vocational schools, 4; 


ompulsory continuation schools, 14. 


Of the elementary schools, 150 are in Manhattan, | 
83 are in the Bronx, 210 in Brooklyn, 120 in Queens, 
a in Richmond. 


(June 1926.) 


| ships and 


to se 5 equi 
| by. the particular college which he expects to en’ 


Graduates of this course may earn the acade ic 


and State college entrance diplomas. _ 
‘They may also compete for the State scholar- 


many of the leading. colleges. 


MANHATTAN. 


New York Training SNe a? Teachers, Hugo 

135th St. and Convent 
“Ave. Connected with the present school, at the 
same address, is the New York Model School. 

De Witt Clinton High School (ooges 10th Ave., 
58th and 59th Sts., Francis H. J. Paul, Principal; 
‘five annexes. 

High School of Commerce (boys), 155 W. 65th 


St, Edward J. McNamara, Principal; two annexes. 


George Washington High school: (girls and boys), 
192d St. and Audubon Ave., Arthur A. Boylan, 


_ Principal; one annex. 


Haaren eet School (girls and boys), 120 W. 
R. W. Burnham, Principal; one annex. 


Julia Richman High School (girls), Second Ave., 


- B. 67th and 68th Sts., Michael H. Lucey, Principal: 


one annex. 
' Wadleigh High School (girls), 215 W. 114th St., 


‘Stuart H. Rowe, Principal; two annexes. 


Washington Irving High School (girls), 40 Irving 
Place, Edward C. Zabriskie 
Stuyvesant High School (boys), 345 E. 15th St. 


Textile ae School (girls and pore). 124 W. 30th 
St., William Dooley, Principal; four annexes. 
Seward Park Junior and Senior High Schoot (girls 


and boys), 39 Hester St., Robert R. Brodie, Principal; 


one annex. 
Vocational School for Boys, 138th and 139th Sts., 
icy Ras of Fifth Ave., Charles J. Pickett, Principal. 
urray Hili Vocational School for Boys, 237 E, 
37th St., Charles Harper, Principal; one annex. 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 127 E. 220 St., 
Florence M. Marshall, Principal; two annexes. — 
Gallaudet Elementary and Trade School for the 
Deaf, 230 E. 24th St., Carrie W. Kearns, Principal. 
East Side Continuation School, 66 Chrystie St., 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal; six annex 
West Side Continuation School, 208 w. 13th St., 
Charles W. Laffin in charge. 
Central Printing "Trades Continuation School, 240 
40th St., J. H. Holioway, Princip: 


for the various scholarships offered by ; 


al. 
Central Commercial Continuation School, 725 ) 


Broadway, Alexander Massel, Prin 


ipal. , 
Central Building Trades Continuation School, 215 


E. 21st St. 


BRONX. 


Mortis High School (girls and boys). 166th St. | 
near Third Ave., Elmer E. Bogart, Principal; three ; 


_ annexes. 


Evander Childs High School (girls and boys), 
120 ux 184th St., Henry I. Norr, Principal; four 
annex 
; Theodore Roosevelt High School (girls and boys), 


144th St. and Mott Ave., William R. 
Principal; three annexes. A new building is to go 
up at East Fordham Road and Washington Ave. 
James Monroe wi: School (girls and boys), 
172d St. and Boynton Ave., Henry E. Hein, Principal; 
ope annex. 
Walton Junior and Senior High School (girls), 
141st St. and Brook Ave., Mary A. Conlon, Principal. 


BROOKLYN. 


Maxwell Training School for Teachers, Park 
Place, west of Nostrand Ave., Emma L. Johnston, 
Principal. The Brooklyn Model School is con- 
ducted there by Frederick L. Holtz. 

Girls’ High School, Nostrand Ave., Halsey and 
Macon Sts., William L. Felter, Principal. 

Girls’ Commercial High School, Classon Ave. and 
Union St., Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan, Principal. . 

Boys’ High School, Marcy and Putnam dAves., 
Eugene A. Colligan, Principal; three annexes. 

Manual Training High School (girls and_ boys), 
Seventh Ave. and Fourth St., Horace M. Snyder, 
Principal; two annexes. 

Erasmus Hall High School (girls and boys), 
Flatbush Ave. between Church and Snyder Aves., 
J. Herbert Low, Principal. 

Alexander Hamilton High School of Commerce 
(boys), Bergen St. and Albany Ave., Gilbert J. 
Raynor, Principal. 

Eastern District High School (girls aoe boys), 


Bushwick High School (girls and boys), Irving 


Ave. and Madison St., Milo F. McDonaid, Principal; 
four annexes. 

Bay Ridge High School (girls), Fourth Ave. and 
67th St., Kate E. Turner, Principal; two annexes. 


New Utrecht High School (girls and boys), 79th 


St. and 16th Ave., Harry A. Potter, Principal. 


Thomas Jefferson High School (girls and boys), 


Dumont and Pennsylvania Aves., Elias Lieberman 
Principal; two annexes. 

Brooklyn Technical High School (boys), Flatbush 
Ave. Extension and Concord St., Albert L. Colston, 
Principal. 

James Madison High School (girls and hoe 
Bedford Ave. and Ave. O, A Mortimer Clark, Prin- 
cipal; two annexes. 

Brooklyn Vocational School (boys), Jay and 
Nassau Sts., James H. Allen, Principal; one annex. 


Franklin K. Lane Junior Senior High School (girls ” 


Marcy Ave. and Rodney St., William T. Vlymen, he boys), Evergreen Ave..and Bldert St., Charles 
Principal; one annex. H. Springmeyer, Principal. 
QUEENS. “ 


Jamaica Training School for Teachers, Parsons 
and Gilman Aves., Archibald C. McLachlan, Prin- 
cipal; one annex. The Jamaica Model School is 
conducted there. 

Bryant High School (girls and boys), Wilbur Ave. 
and Academy St., Long Island City, Peter E. Dem- 
arest, Principal. 

Jamaica High School (girls and boys), Hillside 
and Union Aves., Charles Ii. Vosburgh, Principal; 
two annexes. The new building is on Grand Ave., 
near Hillcrest Ave. 


Newtown High School (girls and Hovey, Chicago 
Ave. and Gerry St., Elmhurst, James D. Dillingham, 
Principal; one annex. 

Far Rockaway High School (girls and boys), 
Dinsmore and Nameoke Sts., Sanford J. Ellsworth, 
PrMekmond “Hill tii 1 

chmon i gh School (girls and boys), 
114th St. and 89th Ave., Irving A Hazen, Pringioal: 
we rashiag iti h School (girls 

ushing High School (girls and boys), Northern 
Blvd. and Union St., Arthur L. = 
one annex. 


RICHMOND. 


Curtis eee School (girls and boys), Hamilton | 
Ave. and St. Marks Place, New Brighton, John M. 
Avent, Principal; one annex. 


Tottenville High School (girls and boys), Summit 


St., Nathan J. Lowe, Principal. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


MANHATTAN. 
East Side, Hester and Chrystie Sts. (P. 8. 7). 
West Side, 208 West 13tn St., between 7th and 
8th Aves. 
Pi Commercial, 725 Broadway (at Waverly 
Place 


Yee ee he tralsete Trades, 215 E. 21st St., between 


2d and 3; 
Central Printh 


Trades, 240 
Central Needle West 40th St. 


ades, 128 W. 3ist St. 


Hayward, | 


Janes, Principal; 


Harl Contin J : 
Be is ontinuation Schcol (P. S. 66), 421 E. 


Beate ig aN se i S 
VP Olsen aia oth eG 


sf. 
Uy ern oe tele 
St. ‘hear } yttle Ave. 


Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
Wee: RICHMOND: nse teat 

. Staten Island, Housman Ave. and La Salle St,, 
Elm Park. ‘ : : : 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY. . tai 


. . (Compiled by the local school authorities. Figures relate to day schools only.) ty Pa 4 


Avg. At- ‘ , Teachers, ( ant 
tendance,|Schools.| Teachers’ Cost of Bond Expen-|Excluding|- Pension 
Day Sch'ls} Salaries. Supplies. ditures. Sub’tutes.| Payments. — 

E ? =i Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars te * 
1898-1899 ....... 358,897] 425 8,059, 958.89 924,727.75] 3,162,924.45 10,008] 124,296.18 
1899-1900. ...... 378,211} 448 10,583,133.64 891,199.63) 5,277,596.33 10,555 gy apree ae 
1900-1901.......] 397,928) 517 12,587,011.56] 1,012,433.48] 5,324,872.08 11,388 263,805.28 

--1901-1902....,.. 420,480} 513 13,395,882.38 900,417.24] 4,646,974.62 12,069 343,017.13 | 
1902-1903....... 439,928] 506 14,351,802.94| 1,073,413.63! 6,037,425.07 12,696 , [ar 

903-1904....... 466,571 14,885,891.42} 1,254,901.40| 6,541,189.16 13,327 477,418.74 
1904-1905....... 487,005} 506 15,574,005.00| 1,147,722.63] 10,546,333.26 14,906 526,502.36 
1905-1906....... 505,827 10 16,870,891.47| 1,291,400.90| 12,898,256.51 15,878 984.54 
1906-19 523,084) 511 17,582,067.32| 1,355,985.55| 11,931,318.01 15,613 689,390.64 
1907-1908 54 515 18,596,874.70| 1,498,666.42| 11,520,694.26 16,489 724,129.73 
908-190 574,664; 528 19,713,148.01] 1,254,241.27| 7,745,660.58 17,073 1800.85, 
1909-1910 586,673} 525 20,604,324.38, 1,333,322.69] 2,739,075.80 17,724 833,863.59 
1910-1911 603,455} 527 21,375,522.95| 1,310,888.82] 3,676,448.05 18,195 i 83 a 
1911-1912 627,150; 527 24,247,184.49) 1,427,069.42) 4,576,453.75 18,892 983,554.99 ¥ 
1912-1913 634,515 30 26,829,003.19| 1,518,030.22| 4,543,051.90 19,496] 1,108,874.3 
1913-1914....... } 537 28,070,965.01] 1,654,506.95| 5,011,756.89 0, 1,183,397.08 
1914-1915. ...... 702,856] 549 29,833,323.11} 1,854,368.11| 5,084,261.78 21,105] 1,163,800.49 ¥ 
1915-1916....... 726,844) 552 30,534,644.95] 1,651,051.53] 2,952,485,64 20,719) 1,127,492.63 
1916-1917....... 721,136} 551 31,570,413.36| 1,596,033.75| 2,529,843.72 21,823) 1,143,646.09. 
1917-1918....... 699,695] 548 33,558,852.27| 1,564,344.25| 2,094,980.47 22,627) 1,273,591.79 | 
1918-1919. ...... 712,245| 551 35,414,517.51| 1,645,931.80] 2,694,929.62 23,034] 1,379,150.69 +i 
1919-1920. .4.... 735,654 552 40,812,256.72| 1,610,974.32| 2,806,229.47 23,600] 1,458,433.15 ; 
1920-1921....... 779,031| 556 60,209,528.82| 1,949,666.65] 9,559,011.22 24,235) 1,550,933.0 } 
1921-1922....... 813,560 70 62,984,567.53| 3,093,107.70| 13,857,988.57 5,198] 1,607,653.77, 

— 1922-1923. 853,490 82 78,091,492.34| 3,674,735.09] 22,030,852.79 26,442) 1,921,772.38 
1923-1924. Souitae 611 | 80,259,885.32| 3,683,368 .08|40,682,605.76 637] 1,545,605. 


27, z 
1924-1925. 7 i 632 83,007,435 .36| 3,485,783 .42|60,273,389.23} ~ 30,167] 1,638,2 776 er . 
1925-1926. . 907,718' 662 86,253,032.63' 3,512,639.02'24,485,378.74 31,125’ 1,660,017.19 : 


_ The total register of all schools on Sept. 30, 1926, Women teachers cannot be ousted from the public — a 


_ was rer aan hes of which 864,231 pupils were in. the | schools of New York City and State because they 


elementary schools, junior high schools and truant | marry, according to a ruling and opinion handed ig 
schools; 135,538 in the high schools, 5,400 in the | down in May, 1925, by Dr. Frank P. Graves, State RS 
training schools for teachers; 369 in truant schools. | Commissioner of Education. me 
ILLITERACY IN NEW YORK CITY (U. S. CENSUS, JAN. 1, 1920). F 
Whole —{ Man- Riche | 
AGE. City. | hattan. |Queens.} mond. : 
Teal a0 years of bee and over ‘92:167 Pe 
F er erate. | J 
Native white. .... 59,930 
Number illiterate 157 - 
Foreign-born white 30,945 a 
Number illiterate 3,476 Ne 
INGRTO NZ. feed ct abeiels a A 1,215 1 
Number illiterate.........-.. aid «laterais 33 
Total 16 to 20 years, inclusive 9,224 * 
~ _ Number illiterate 6.0.0 .cc0s-eeee eas isthe 4,634 27 < ‘ 195 59 he 
Illiterate males 21 years of age and over........| - 112,476 4 8 56,680! 5,465 1,739 yl 
Native white. ... 0.6... eeeee eae rice ee te 2,052 1 716 921 209} — 64 
_ Foreign-born white............. 4 108,473 54,563| 5,173} 1,641 
DN CRVO.. crates, nals ec tiedid cd aiee cas b wktale arg s © 995 31 308 600 43 13 
Tliterate females 21 years 162,602 80,857| 6,627} 1,866 vs 
Native white . Bie Speeds thes aWintennng St inatas 184 HE retin : see 7 nee , 
-DOrD W: A yah 7 9 > j 
ee a ee 1,626 2 44 1,030 100 16 "4 
THE ZONING LAW. : : 


(From a Bulletin of The Merchants’ Association of New York.) 

Zoning has nothing to do with private restrictions. The height districts run from ‘one-quarter to two 
It is the method by which the community protects | aid one-half times the es of igre oie 
itself against harmful invasions of buildings and uses | 4, Wipe g irene EN UD ag ae 
under the community power, commonly called the |" (se districts are residence, business and unre- 
police power, the same as it protects itself against strleted. ae - si a pedro a : 

; ire laws and disease by health laws. e resolution not retroactive; ms 
Bal ower rests in the State Legislature, but the } buildings and uses in existence prior to July 25, 1916, 
Legislature can grant it to cities. : sph ea Loan fs zoned on the three maps. 
In November, 1926, the United States Supreme The Board of Estimate can amend the resolution 


‘Court upheld the right of State legislatures to make , and does so on petition at almost every ¥ 
or authorize zoning for business and residential poe ad Pe 


purposes. The Building Commissioners will not issue permits nd 
The Legislature has granted to the Board of Esti- | unless the plans of proposed buildings or alterations 
mate of Greater New York the power to regulate the | conform to the zoning resolution. 


height, area and use of buildings.: As many exceptional situations exist in the diverse 


stimate, pursuant to this grant, | field of buildings, and as no words or maps could 
Ghacted tho ating tesonuclon te a6. It consists of a | provide for all these exceptions, the City Charter 
resolution defining the regulations and three maps, | provides that a board of appeals can, after a hearing 
one showing allowable heights in different ek of pnd oe pee pepe Ea ee ete 
th / 1 le cover of lots, and one | strict letter o e ° 
Seepie alerapie, ies t i Its decisions are subject to court review. 


in Manhatt 
, 474 acres; play- 


He ds m fe (A eage 
__ The total area of improved 
4s 280 acres; unimproved park 


Wee) 
Broadway, 


Fort Washington, Ft. Washington Point, Hudson 
__ River, 115. 
Hamilton Fish, Houston and Willett Sts., 34%. 
Highbridge, 155th St. to Washington Bridge, west 
-_ of Driveway, 76. 
Inwood Hill, Dyckman St., north to Ship Canal, 166. 
Isham, 213th St., and Broadway, 48. 
John Jay, 76th to 78th St., East River, 3. 
Madison Square, Broadway and 23d St., 6. i 
fs Ss ESD Square, Central Park W., 77th to 81st 
t., oe 
_ Morningside, between Columbus and Amsterdam 
Aves. and W. 110th and W. 123d Sts., 30%. 
Mount Morris, between Madison and Mt. Morris 
Aves. and 120th and 124th Sts., 20. 
‘Park Ave., 34th to 42d St.; 56th to 96th St., 9. 
_ Riverside, between Riverside Drive and the N. Y. 
CC. R.R. and W. 72d and W. 129th Sts. 135; 
from 135th to 158th St., 24; thence to 215th 
St,, 57. Contains the Peter Minuit Memorial 
Grove of trees planted in 1926. 
St. Cabriel’s, 1st Ave. and 35th St.. 3. 
St. Nicholas, 130th to 141st St., St. Nicholas Ave. 
to St. Nicholas Terrace, 20; and west of St. 
Nicholas Terrace and the extension at 130th and 
141st Sts., 24%. 
Seward, Canal and Jefferson Sts., 3. 
Stuyvesant, Rutherford Pl. and BE. 16th St., 4. 
Thomas Jefferson, 111th St., 1st Ave., 114th St. 
MN and Harlem River, 1514. . 
Tompkins Square, Avenue A and 7th St., 10. 
Union Square, Broadway and 14th St., 34. 
- Washington Square, 5th Ave.and Waverley Pl., 8%. 
Of the parks in Manhattan named in the above 
list, Fort Washington, Highbridge, and Isham are 
unimproved. The Harlem River Driveway is.11,562 
- feet long and 100 to 150 feet wide; Morningside 
Drive is 3,538 feet. long and 90 feet wide; Riverside 
‘Drive is 37,000 feet long and 90 to 168 feet wide, 
from 72d St. to 215th St. 


FACTS ABOUT CENTRAL PARK 


This great ape is over 2}4 miles long, and more 
than half a mile wide. It covers 843 acres, of which 
185 are in lakes and reservoirs and 400 in forest 
wherein over half a million trees and shrubs have 
been planted. ‘There are 1014 miles of roads, 5% 
of bridle paths, and 31 of walks. The landscape 
architects of the park were Frederick Law Olmsted 
ren abe gs Vaux. Work was begun on the park 
n . 
The following fanciful names have been officially 
applied to the several entrances to the park; 5th 
_. Ave. and 59th St., Scholar's Gate; 6th Ave. and 
‘ 59th St., Artist's Gate; 7th Ave. and 59th St., 
; Artisan’s Gate; 8th Ave. and 59th St., Merchant's 
Gate; 8th Ave. and 72d St., Woman's Gate; 8th 

Ave. and 8lst St., Hunter's Gate; 8th Ave. and 

85th St., Mariner's Gate; 8th Ave. and 96th St., 

i; Gate of All Saints; 8th Ave. and 100th St., Boy's 
Gate; 8th Ave. and 110th St., Stranger’s Gate; 5th 


i ‘ tong, 
“7 Bro) ds, 5 acres; parkways, streets, etc., under a ¥, 
se ay hy PARKS IN MANHATTAN. , 


Park Row and Chambers 


}ized in 


Ave. and 67th St., Student’s Gate; 5th Av 


nd 
72d St., Children’s Gate; 5th Ave. and 79th St., 
. | Miner's G 


ate; 5th Ave. and 90th St., Engineer's 
Gate; 5th Ave. and 96th St., Woodman’s Gate; 5th 


Ave. and 102d 


Gate; 7th Ave. and 110th St., Warrior's Gate. 
SQUARE NAMED FOR NEGRO SOLDIER. 


The first public square in New York City to be © 


named in honor of a Negro soldier who gave his 
life in the World War, was dedicated June 14, 
1925, at 135th St. and Edgecombe Ave. to the 
memory of Dorrence Brooks, a private of the 15th 
Infantry. : 

The square is a. tria 


ar piece of ground lying 
between Edgecombe an 


BOWLING REEN. 

The first park space in e City of New York 
was that now called Bowling Green Park. 2 
this plot of ground was leased by citizens for playing 
the game of bowls. The plot was originally square 
and in the middle there was erected. in 1770, a 
lead statue of George III. After the Declaration of 
Independence the statue was torn down by a mob 
and the lead used for making bullets for the American 
Army. In 1786 Bowling Green was first laid out 
as a park. At that time it was the centre of the 
fashionable residential district. ; 


THE BATTERY. 

Open water existed originally where the Staten 
Island Ferry houses now stand, and the site of the 
Aquarium was under water until about 1800. State 
Street was not laid out until 1789, and was then 
bounded by the Bay on one side. A ledge of rocks 
stretched across Manhattan Island, and facing 
these rocks along the edge of the water there was 
built in the early days a line of defensive works 
known as ‘‘The Battery.’? These works extended 
from Whitehall Street to what Is now Rector Street, 
and cannon were mounted behind them. About 
1723 the first steps were taken to fill in to the present 
water line, but many years passed before this was 
actually accomplished. ; 


CITY HALL PARK, 


The present City Hall Park constitutes a part of 
what was known in the latter half of the seventeenth 


century as ‘‘The Common Lands,” which stretched — 


from the site of the Post Office northward toward 
the Tombs and from the line of Broadway across 
what is now Park Row. This land was originally 
used for the grazing of cattle, and at its northeasterly 
end was what was known as “Fresh Water Pond.” 
The land originally comprising The Commons was 
gradually reduced by the laying out of streets and 
the construction of buildings. At the close of the 
Revolutionary War improvements were begun in 
City Hall Park. : : 

The erection of the present City Hall was author- 
1803. and it was ready for occupancy in 
1811. During the Civil War the present site of 
the Post Office Building was occupied by sheds 
where the soldiers were supplied with food. After 
the war it was ceded to the United States Govern- 
ment as a site for the Post Office. 


1,000,000 TREES IN CITY. 

There are in Manhattan Borough, according to 
Park Commissioner Francis D. Gallatin, about 
130,000 trees, of eighty varieties, of which 90,000 
ace in Central Park, 25,000 in other parks and 
15,000 in the streets. These trees dle at the rate 
of 3.500 a year, and 2,500 new trees are planted. 
In the entire city there are, it is estimated, over 
1,000,000 trees, ! 


PARKS 1N THE BRONX. 
(Total acreage, 3,929; headquarters, Zbrowski Mansion, Claremont Park.) 


’ Bronx, E. 182d St. and Southern Boulevard, 719.12. 
Crotona, 3d and Tremont Aves., 154.60. 
Claremont, Webster Ave. and 171st St., 38. 

Devoe, Fordham Road and 182d St., 5.87. 

Drake, Hunt’s Point, 2.80. 

Echo, Burnside and Tremont Aves., 4. 

Fort Independence,-North end Jerome Park Reser- 


voir, 2.97. 

Fort No. 4, Reservoir Ave., 1,500 feet north of 
Kingsbridge Road, 6.71. 

Fulton, 169th St. and Fulton Ave., 0.94. 

Macomb's Dam, Jerome Ave. and 162d St., 27. 


Melrose, 161st St. and Courtlandt Ave., 0.83. 
Pelham Bay, northeast corner of Bronx Borough, 


1,756. ; 
Poe, Kingsbridge Road and E. 192d St., 2.33. 
Rose Hill, Pelham and Park Aves., 0.72. 
St. James, Jerome Ave. and 191st St., 11.83. 
Sigel (Franz), Walton Ave. and 158th St., 17.47. 
St. Mary’s, St. Ann’s Ave, and 149th St., 34.26. 
University, Cedar Ave. and 18ist St., 2.75. 
Vap Cocgeuais Broadway and Van Cortlandt Ave., 
132.35. : y 
There are golf courses in Pelham Bay Park and 
in Van Cortlandt Park. ; 


St., Girl's Gate; 5th Ave. and 110th 
St., Pioneer’s Gate; 6th Ave. and 119th St., Farmer's — 


St. Nicholas Aves., almost 
within the shadow of the City College. } 


In 1732. 


_ Canarsie, Skidmore Ave. and E 


Dreamland, 


Ny 


Ht ighland, Jamaica Ave. and Warwick St., 


vi 21st St., 13. mY 
» Douglas St. and Dumont Ave., 


‘Hall, Court ana Fulton Sts., 1.70. , 

ane Garden, Washington and Flatbush Aves., 

Brower, Brooklyn Ave. and Park Pl., 4.10. 7% 

Bushwick, Knickerbocker Ave. and Starr St., 6.86, 
88th St., 37.20. 

Carroll, Court and Carroll Sts., 1.90. 

City, Flushing Ave. and Navy St., 7.50 


‘ Coney Island Concourse Lands (excl. Seaside P’k.), | 


_W. Sth St. and Sea Breeze Ave., 46.70. 
Cooper, Maspeth Ave. and Sharon St., 6.10. 
W. Sth St. and Surf Ave., Coney Island, 
16.70 (parking space, 10.93). 
Dyker Beach, 7th and Cropsey Aves., 139.8 


- 9.80. 
Fort Greene, Myrtle Ave. and St. Edward St., 26.09. 


Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 101st St., 4.60. 

Fulton, Fulton St. and Stuyvesant Ave., 2. 

Gerritsen Basin (Pratt-White property); Ave. U and 
Gerritsen Creek, 140.3. ‘ 

Gravesend, 18th Ave. and 55th St., 6.92. Pa 

Irving Sguare, Wilson Ave. and Weirfield St., 2.98. 

Leiv Erickson Square, 4th Ave. and 66th St., 13.70. 

mao Terrace, Bastern Parkway and Buffalo Ave., 


91. } 
Linton, Bradford St. and Dumont Ave., 2.29. 
McCarren, Manhattan Ave. and N. 12th St., 38.42. 
McKibbin, Seigel and McKibbin Sts., 1.37. 
McKinley, 7th Ave. and 73d St., 5.85. 
McLaughlin, Jay and Tillary Sts., 3.30. 


OU, 


Tompkins, Greene and Marcy Aves., 7.80. 


Wuiliamsburg, Johnson Ave. and Lorimer St., 1.83. : 


Winthrop, Nassau Ave. and Russell St., 9.10. 
ion, Bast N. Y. Ave. and Barrett St., 0.21. 
nnami 
ae St., 27.10: E. 
"Parkways—Bay, from Ocean Parkway, between 


Aves. I and J, to Bensonhurst Beach, 2.56 miles; 
| Bay Ridge, trom Ft, Hamilton Ave., pee 66th 


and 67th Sts,, to 1st Ave., near 66th St 
Bushwick, Myrtle Ave. to Jamaica Ave., 
Eastern, trom Flatbush Ave. and Union 


Bee 3.89 miles Be 


ace 
and Pr 
reg 


East N.Y. 
1.29 mil 


Prospect Park Plaza, Union St. and Flatbush Ave., is now Grand Army Plaza. 


PARKS IN QUEENS. 
(Total park acreage, 1,347.73; headquarters, Forest Park.) 


Anawanda, Grand View Ave. and Stanhope St., 


~ Ridgewood, 5.1. - 


i“: 


and Todt Hill Road 


Beers Hoyt Ave., Barclay St. and the Hast River, 


Baisley’s Pond, Sutphin Road, South Jamaica, 75. 

Bowne, 155th and 159th Sts., 29th and 32d Avesg., 
Flushing, 11.06. : 

College Point, 5th Ave. and 15th St., 1.14. : 

Poe 215th Pl. and Crocheron Ave., Bayside, 


Flushing, Broadway and Main St., 1.02. 

Forest, Myrtle Ave. and Union Turnpike; Cypress 
Hills, 538. This park has public golf links, 18 
holes, 118 acres; golf house on Forest Parkway. 


base oe on and Cypress Aves., at Borough 
ine, 49.50. } 
Jacob Riis, Neponsit, Rockaway, 262.58. 
King, Fulton St. and Shelton Ave., Jamaica, 11.50. 
Kissena, Rose St., Oak Ave. and North Hempstead 
Turnpike, Flushing, 219.24, 
Leavitt, Myrtle Ave. and Congress St., Flushing, 7.61. 
Linden, Lake St. and Alburtis Ave., Corona, 3. 
One Mile Pond, Merrick Road, near Central Ave., 
Jamaica, 16. 
Rockaway, Atlantic Ocean, Beach 110th to 126th St.; 
Rockaway Beach, 17.87. 
Rainey, Vernon and Graham Aves., Astoria, 8.09. 
C Rate Highland Ave., Jamaica, 7.32. 
ayanda, Hollis Ave., Queens, 2. 


PARKS IN RICHMOND (STATEN ISLAND). 


Clove Lake, Forest Ave., 191. (Proposed.) 
Hero, Richmond Turnpike and Howard Ave., 1,92. 
Port Richmond, Park Ave. and Bennett St., 1.28. 


Stlver Lake, Richmond Turnpike and Forest Ave., 


70. 
Washington, Bay and Canal Sts., Stapleton, 1.43. 
Westerleigh, Maine and Neal Dow Aves., 1.43. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The highest natural elevation of land in the Ctty 
of New York—430 feet—is on top of Todt (Toad 


or Iron) Hill, Staten Island. This hill rises from the. 


Richmond Road at Garretson’s station on the rapid 
transit railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the 
Moravian Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts le buried. 

A point near the summit referred to, where the 
altitude is 409.24 feet, is indicated by a bench mark 
eight feet from the east side of David J. Tysen’s 
dwelling, near the southeast corner of Ocean Terrace 
The house is about 100 feet 


south of Ocean Terrace, and about 200 feet east, 
_ of Todt Hill Road 


This is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast 


_ South of Maine. 


Other high road points in Richmond Borough are: 
Manor Road (244.35 ft.) at Castleton Corners 


near 
_ the Eckstein brewery; and Manor Road (233.43 ft.) 


near the N. Y. City Farm Colony. There are several 
hills on Staten Island over 300 feet high. -The 
elevation at the Fort Wadsworth Post-Exchange 
building is 107.15 feet above sea level. ; 
The highest natural altitude in Manhattan—267 


feet 9 inches—-is near the site of old Fort Washing-~ 


Ha 


ton, a little west of Fort Washington. Avenue, SP: 
‘proximately 900 feet north of W. 181st St. The 
hill at Inwood rises to a height of 232 feet 9. inches. 
Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Custom 
House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. and 
EnOw ay, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 

44°74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45,73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Contral Park. near 


Duyvil pera 


ueensboro (42d St.) 
under the East River are 105 feet 
below sea, level. 


Parkway and the Que Ave. The tracks in the 


ed _parks—Colonial Road, Shore Road and { 
38th St. and Gerritsen Ave., 


Tnter-— 


x 


1849, owned at the time of eoundidagion a fund 
of $941,000 and 266,147 books: ‘The Lenox Library, 
incorporated 1870, owned in 1895 a fund of $505,- 
- 000 and 86,000 books. The Tilden Trust (founded 
by Samuel J. Tilden, who died in 1886) brought 
to the library $2,000,000. In 1901 the New York 
_ Free Circulating Library, with 11 branches, was 
consolidated with the new system. In 1901 Andrew 
Carnegie gave $5,200,000 to Greater New York for 
- library buildings, on condition that the city provide 
the land and maintain the libraries when butit. With 
the part of this sum which was assigned to the New 
York i Library, 38 branch libraries have 


In 1909 John 8. Roeser left the library $3,- 
000,000 and in 1923 J. D. Rockefeller jr., Payne 
‘Whitney, and Edward 8. Harkness gave $6,000,000. 
- Yhe Central Building of the library, Fifth Soe 
and 42d Street, built by the city, was opened M: 

a eae cost $9,000,000; architects, Carrere ai 
astings. 

No ‘public funds are spent for books, salaries 

other costs of the Reference Department in 
the Central Building, or for the Central Circulation 
aoe and Central Children’s Room in that build- 


"Phe branch library buildings usually contain 
Tending and reference departments for adults, 


ing, in ‘addition to 
seats for ag oe has sped 


science and technology, and current news apers, f 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two zn 
leries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits of Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart, paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turner, &c. 
is notable. 


The Avery collection of prints 


Valuable books inelude the Astor and ‘Lenox ip 


collections, particularly Agios! in Americana, with — 
i Folio Shakespeares, — 
&c.; and the Spencer collecticn of illustrated books 


many early printed. Bibles, 


in fine bin 

President, Lewis Cass Ledyard; Secretary, Fran 
L. Polk; Treasurer, Edward W. Sheldon, 45 Wall 
St.; Dérector, Edwin 
Chief Reference Librarian, H. M. Lydenberg; Chief of 
the Circulation lane ty g Franklin F, 
Editor, Edmund Pears 

Municipal Reference "Branch, Room 512, Munici- 
pal Building. (Free for reference.) 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES. 


MANHATTAN. 
33 E. Broadway (Chatham Sq.). 
‘192 BE. E Tapaw ey (Seward Park). 
61 Rivington 
388 E. Houston ‘St. (Hamilton Fish eee 
66 Leroy St. (Hudson Park). 
135 2d Ave., near 8th St. (Ottendorfer). 
— 331 = 10th st. (Tompkins Sa.). 
251 W. 13th St. (Jackson Sq.). 
228 E. 23d St. (Epiphany). 
- 209 W. 23d St. (Muhlenberg). 
‘ eae ear 36th ae (St. Gabriel’s Park). 
. 113 B. son St. (Cathedral! Ly 
742 al, rohit near Sist s (Columbus). 
121 E. h St. 
328 E. arth St. 
190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th St. (Riverside). 
1465 Ave. A., near 78th St. (Webster). 
222 B. 79th St. (Yorkville). 
444 Amsterdam Ave., near 8ist St. (St. Agnes). 
112 E. 96th St. 
206 W. 100th St. (Bloomingdale). 
174 B. 110th St. (Aguilar). 
203 W. 115th St. - 
116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. Room 108a, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Library (Columbia Sub-branch). 
9 W. 124th uh (Harlem Library). 
224 E..125th S 
: oe Ww. ae st. (George Bruce). 
50s W. lasth St (Hamilton Grange 
con St. Nicholas Ave., cor. teoth St. (Washington 


eights). 
535 W. 179th St. (Ft. Washington). 
178 Sherman Ave. (Inwood Sub-branch). 


THE BRONX. 
321 E. 140th St. (Mott Haven). 
761 E. 160th St. (Woodstock). 
910 Morris Ave., cor. 162d St. (Melrose). 
78 W. 168th St. (High Bridge). 
610 E. 169th St. (Morrisania). 
80 W. 18ist St. (University Heights Sub-branch). 


Class. Vols. Pct. Class. he Vols. Pet. Class. Vols. Pet. 
ALG HOS. oe 0,997] 4.86)| Lit., ape anda | Religion. ...... 37,53 
Bibliography. . 14,313) 1.36 Hing.) <6 163,306] 15.57 oleate: Wa SOR 43, O38 - 5 
Lee ty teay eae ot 8 a (Citi) ek 5 ee ert ee Eenctoy: Wed 46,366 re 42 
Shiki x a CINE SiS. i 5 S Baie 
gevgraphy eels ae ‘ oe Saino 5 Shes e vee 2.21 pettons Si vi aaa Bia uid eae model Ser 
SS 7 5 SO) So : oe 
ce estate ce re “ett phy. 9 7.42\) Total.... 1,049,124] 100 .00 


1866 Washington Ave., cor. 176th St. (Tremont). 
1741 Wallace Ave, (Van Nest Sub-branch). 
2556 Bainbridge Aye. (Fordham), 
3041 Kingsbridge Ave., near 230th St. (Kings 
3917 White Plains Rd., near 223d St. ( 
bridge Sub-branch). 
325 City Island Ave. (City Island Sub-branch). 


RICHMOND. 


5 Central Ave., Staten Island (St. George). 
75 Bennett St. (Port Rickmona). 
85 State St. (West New Brighton Sub-branch). 
132 Canal St. (Stapleton). 
7430 Amboy Rd. (Tottenville). 
56 Gifford’s Lane (Great Kills Sap praca 
Hours, Central Building: 9 A. o 10 P. is 
= to 10 P. M. Sundays. Branches “9 I M. 


M. 

As of Jan. 1,.1926, the Library contained 1,739,484 
books and pam mphlets in the Reference Department, 
and 1,107,791 a in the Circulation Department; 
a total of 2,847, 

In 1925 the. ? °586, 623 users of the Reference 
Department were supplied with 3,347,733 books; 


bridge). 


Hopper; 


09) 


H. Anderson, 476 ‘5th. Ave; 


illiams- a 


the Circulation Department lent 9, 018, 339 books for 


use at home. 


The total number of visitors to the Central Build- | 


ing was 3,957,749. 
isine number of employees, Dec. 31, 1925, was 
ment, 11 in the Municipal Reference Library, and 
720 in the Circulation Department. 

The sssets of the Library, Dec. 31, 1925, totaled 
$28,378,864. 

The receipts of the Reference Department in 
1925 were $1,236,041; disbursements, $1,236,041. 


The receipts of the Circulation Department in 


1925 were SL, 154,680; disbursements, $1,147,105. 
The Mu 
spent $21,358. 
Volumes consulted in 1925 in the Main Resatiis 
pai Reference Department were, by classes, as 
ollows: 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN MANHATTAN. 


Pe ee re tig odd 4 naa 
erican raphical Society, Broadway and W. 
156th St.— Open from 10 A. M. Se M 


American Institute, 322 Ww 23d St. oot n ew. A.M. 
to 4 P.M. _ : 


American. Museum of kaon History, Central |- 


Park West, corner W. 77th St. 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. : 

Bar ‘Association (members only), 42 W. 44th St. 


Bryson (Teachers), W. 120t! . 
Bhealaty ene ey ek hb dae neat Broadway. 


Clinton Hall Ass’ n, B “Astor P 
EO RRC | 
» Fou ve. ani tt. 
A. M, to 10 P. M. ce 


Deaf, Books for, Ft. Washington Ave. an 2 
French, , Lastitute, Soo Fifth Ave Ss oon 
erence, 1st St. Director, Miss 

Helen C, Frick: Librarian, Miss “Ethelwyn’ Man- 


nicipal Reference Branch received and 


w 


Of these, 582 were in the Reference Depart- if 


— Grolier, 47 B. 60th 


~ Lawyers’, 2 Rector 8t.—Open 9 A. M. to 5.30 P. M. 


' Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82d 


General Theological 
St. ‘ 
Hispanic Society, W. 156th St., near Broadway. 
Historical Society, 170 Central Park West.—Open 

9 A. M. to 6 P, M., except during August and on 

holidays. rae \e 
Huntington Free, Westchester Sa. 
Insurance Society, 84 William St. 
Italian, 395 Broome St. 


Jewish _heological 531 W. 123d St. 
Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 


/ 


Loan Libraries for Ships, 76 Wall St. 

Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to 10.30 P. M. 
Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soc., 20 W. 44th St. 
Mercantile, 13 Astor Place.—8.30 A, M. to 6 P: M. 
Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A. M. to 5 P. M 


St.—Open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. 
Municipal Reference—See N. Y. Public Library. 


ity, Unt eigh 
pedagogy, general ‘Toinineree, ity Helghts; | 
commerce, 90 Trinity Place; veterinary, 331 
_ 26th St.; medical, 338 E. 26th St. : 
Railroad Men’s, 309 Park Ave. é ¢ Rats 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 E. 22@ 


Typcthetae, 147 Fourth Ave. t Pi 
Union Th. Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St.—Open 
8.45 A. M. to5 P.M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept, 15, 
United Engincering Society, 29 W. 39th St.—Open 
daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P.M. wy 
Woman’s, 9 E. 8th St. a 
Young Men’s Christian Ass’n—At the 
branches—Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. 


M.; Sundays, 
2to 10 P.M < 


Young Women’s Christian. Ass’n—At the several 


excepted. ) 

In addition to the above many of the large in- 
surance and industrial concerns, as well as the 
trade schools, trade~- publications and exporting 
houses, have technical and trade libraries. Most 


are in the City of New York. 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Administration Department, 280 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Frank P. Hill, Chief Librarian. 
(964,981 volumes. Circulation (1925) 5,950,000. 
volumes. City appropriation (1926) $743,283. 
Officers—David A. Boody, President; Eugene C. 
Alder, Secretary. 

Branches—Astral, cor. Franklin and India Sts.; 
Bay Ridge, cor. 73d St. and Ridge Boulevard: 
Bedford, Franklin Ave, opposite Hancock St.; 
Borough Park, 1325 56th St.; Brownsville, cor. 
Glenmore Ave. ang Watkins St.; Brownsville 
Children’s, cor. Stone and Dumont Aves.; Bush- 
wick, cor. Bushwick Ave. and’ Seigel St.; Carroll 
Park, cor. Clinton and Union Sts.; City Park, cor. 
St. Edward’s St. and Auburn Pl.; Coney Island, 
Stillwell and Mermaid Aves.; De Kalb, cor. Bushwick. 
and De Kalb Aves.; East, cor. Arlington Ave. and 
Warwick St.; Eastern Parkway, cor. Hastern Park- 
way and Schenectady Ave.; Flatbush, Linden B'lvd., 


_ near Flatbush Ave.; Fort Hamilton, Fourth Ave. 


and 95th St.; Greenpoint.. cor. Norman Ave. and 


Leonard St.; roving, Woodbine St. and Irving 
Ave.; Kensington, 771 Gravesend Ave.; Leonard, 
cor. Devoe and Leonard Sts.; Macon, cor. Lewis 
Ave. and Mason St.; Montague, 197 Montague 
St.; New Utrecht, cor. 86th St. and 20th Ave.; Pacific, 
cor. Fourth Ave. and Pacific St.; Prospect, cor. 
Sixth Ave. and Ninth St.; Public School No. 89, 
cor. Newkirk Ave. and East 31st St.; Red Hook, cor. 
Richards St. and Visitation Pl.; Saratoga, cor. 
Hopkinson Ave. and Macon St.; South, cor. Fourth 
Ave. and 51st St.; Tompkins Park, in Tompkins 
Park; Williamsburg, cor. Division and Marcy 
Aves.; Winthrop, cor. North Henry St. and Engert 
Ave.; Kings Highway, 1667 E. 17th St. ‘ 

The branches are open on weekdays from 9 
A. M. to 9 P. M.; Sundays and holidays, from 4 to 
6 P. M. On Saturdays during July and August 
the branches close at noon, , 

New Central Building at Flatbush Ave. and Eastern 

Parkway now under construction. Approximate 

cost when finished, $8,000,000. 3 


OTHER LIBRARIES IN BROOKLYN. ~ 


Brooklyn Museum, E. P‘kw’y and Washington Ave. 
Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn Ave. 

Friends’, 110 Schermerhorn St. : 

Kings County Med. Soc., 1313 Bedford Ave. 

Law, County Court House, opp. Borough Hall. 


Long Isl. Hist'l Soc., Clinton and. Pierrepont Sts, 
New Church, 108 Clark St. \ : 
Pratt Institute, 220 Ryerson S 


it. 
Spicer Memorial, Polytechnic Inst., Livingston St., 


near Court St. 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Office, 150-24 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, L. I. 
Public Circulating, incorporated 1896 as the L. I. 
City Public Library. Incorporated as the Queens 
Borough Public Library, April 17, 1907. Director, 
Owen J. Dever. 


from 9 A. M. 


All branch libraries are open daily except Sunday 

to 9 P. M. Volumes in library, Jan. 

1. 1923—309,749; volumes circulated in 1925— 
1,976,566. 


Seamen’s, 25 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M, 


several hy 
Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lexington Ave, ani 
92d St wie 


branches—Open 9 A. M, to 9.15 P. M., Sundays 


of the 360 specialized business and technical libraries 


FOREICN CONSULATES IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Albania......... 44 Whitehall. France. (i020 da. 9 E. 40th. Nicaragua....... 50 Broad. 
Argentina....... 17 Battery Pl. Germany........ 42 Broadway. Norway......... 5 Broad 
Australia........ 44 itehall. Great Britain. ...44 Whitehall. Panama... .../... 2» 24 State. 
Austria .. 24 State. Greece. eo. | 63 Park Row, Paraguay...... . 36 W. 44th. 
Belgium...... ...25 Madison Ave.|Guatemala.......82 Beaver. WOES a, eae 5 thai ow 16 E. 40th. t 
Bolivia, .....0.23 233 Broadway. BE NOP Ged 6 Broad. ERM a ateees ere 42 Broadway. 
Brady. kaicne dese State. Honduras....,...233 Broadway. |Poland....... ...953 Third Ave. 
Bulgaria......... 110 E. 42d Hungary........ Morris. Portugal 17 Battery Pl 
Canada.......,.44 Whitehall. Teeland.........% See Denmark. Roumania....... 1819 Broadway. 
Chile’. de viewislt 280 Broadway. |*Irish Free State. 1 Broadway. Russia. .........249 3 
CHING oa... ds ass 13 Astor Place, |Italy............ 20 KE. 22d. Salvador......... 165 Broadway. 
Colombia........17 Battery Japan...........165 Broadway. |Serbia...........1819 Broadway, 
Costa Rica......17 Battery Pl. |Jugo-Slavia...... 443 W. 22d, Slam. i005. Wall. 
Cuba.....-.....44 Whitehall. Latvia. 0... 115 Broad. BIN e! S66 6, +++.709 Sixth Ave ‘ 
Czechoslovakia.. ,1440 Broadway. |Liberla.......... 326 W. 19th. SWEGEN 6 o's. vines 70 E. 45th. #, 
Denmark........ 16 Bridge. uxemburg......79 5th Ave. Switzerland....., 104 Fifth Ave . 
Dominican Rep...17 Battery Pl. IVLCSACO: oe aisis Seige 225 W. 34th. Turkey ..........709 Sixth Ave. 
Ecuador. .17 Battery Pl. Monaco.........2 Rector. Un. of So. Africa..44 Whitehall. 
Egypt.. -103 Park Ave. Netherlands..... 17 Battery Pl. Uruguay.........17 Battery Pl. 
Esthonia. -38 Park Row. New Zealand.....44 Whitehall. Venezuela... ...80 South. 
Finland......... 5 State. 


Crawford, Trade Commis- 


*The Irish Free State office at No. 1 Broadway | to 
ee State. 


is not a Consulate but a passport control office, 


UNITED STATES IMMICRATION SERVICE, PORT OF NEW YORK. 
The Immigration Buildings are on Ellis Island. | appointed by the President ($6,500); First Assistant 
There is a ferry between Ellis Island and the | Commitsstoner—Byron H. Uhl, civil service ($4,800); 
Battery, Manhattan. K Superintendent — Percy A. Baker, civil service 
_ + Commissioner of Immigration—Benjamin M. Day, ($3,500). 
; : —— / iT 


in charge of bite 4 
sloner for the Irish Fr 


‘The tirs 


of A 


d 
tional Institute of rere al 
- body in 1904 by ballot. 


se 


Herbert Adams, N. Y. 


"Edwin Anderson Alderman, Univ.|C2 
- Gaatge Pierce Baker, New Haven, 


‘onn. 
_ Albert J. Beveridge, Indiana. 


x William Crary Brownell, N. Y. 
____ George deForest Brush, N. Y. 
_ Nicholas Murray Butler, N. Y. 


eeree Whitefield Chadwick, Bos- 
“paren Channing, Cambridge, Mass. 


“a “as cae Letters. ‘This society was s organized at 
The following are ‘the living members of the academy, as of November 13, 1926: — 


The seven were William pamiber i the 
Dean Howells, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Edmund 


Soe, is by. 


Charles Dana Gibson, Sie 
NLY. 


Robert Grant, Boston. 
‘Arthur Twining Hadley, 
Baye Conn. 
Hadley, N. Y. 


Ho 
Edwin Howland Blashfield, N. Y. Child e Hassam, N. ¥-¢ 


‘Thomas Hastings, N. 
Charles Downer Hasen, N N. 


David Jayne Hill, ee ton D: C./Booth ‘Tarkington, 
ae a ee 5 Pe ao Paes nd. ie 

rt ohnso! -|Augustus omas, 
Re pees %% Cam-|Henry van Dyke, Princeton, N. J. 


Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
bridge, Mass 


Sa Timothy Cole, Poe uReanele, Sy, Y.|Frederick MacMonnies, as Be 


i oyal Cortissoz, N Rave 


A. MacNeil, N. Y 


Herman 
ilour L. Cross, New Haven. Conn. Sed Matthews, N. Y- 


Dane Chester French, N. Y. 
_ Hamlin Garland, N. Y. 


_ A.M. Huntington, R. U 


Fraser, Charles W. 


The members, as of Nov. 13, 
Brooks Adams, Boston 
Jas. T. 
N. Y. 
George Ade, 
Edwin A. Ald 
ville, Va. 
Richard Aldrich, N. 
Irving Babbitt, Seabas 
Irving Bacheller, Winter 


G. P. Baker, New Haven, Conn. 
Rey. Stannard “Baker, 


ohne 
nae 
- 


~~ 


wae 5 
i Brook, Ind. 


Be Jone ™S. Bassett, 
Mass. 


J. B. Bishop, N.Y. 
oy W. H. Bishop, Brooklyn, Conn. 


: Robert Bridges, N. Y. 


William Crary Brownell, N. 

Maxwell S. Burt, N. J. 

é Richard Burton, N. J. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, N. Y. 
Robert W. Chambers, N. Y. 

s E. Channing, Cambri 
Hobart os Chatfield- 


; Mas awe 


Royal Cortissoz, 
Herbert Croly, N.Y. 


bridge, Mass. 
Owen Davis, N. f 
4 Charles de Kay, N 


Mass 
Finley Peter Dunne, N. Y. 
W. P. Eaton, Sees Mass. 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, Macon, Ga. 
John Erskine, N. 
Chester B. Seon London, Eng. 
John H. Finley, N. Y. 
Oo. W. Firkins. ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jefferson Butler — N.Y. 
James Forbes, N. Y. 
Worthington con Ford, Boston. 


en, N. J. 


Hawthorne, William J. 


e, Mass./Georg 


Northampton, aS 


Bernard Berenson, Florence, Italy.;Henry Sydnor Harrison, N 
A. J. Beveridge, Indianapolis, Ind.|Charies Downer Hazen, Ae 


e, Mass. Hatches Et 
aylor, Chi-|Archer M. 


lliam Rutherford Mead, N. Y. 
‘Gari Melchers, N. Y. 


MEMBERS. 


Hen- 
1926, were as follows: 


Robert Frost, South Shaftsbury, Vt.|/Harrison 
Adams, Bridgehampton, H. H. Furness Jr., Philadelphia. 


Hamlin Garland, N. Y. 


erman, Charlottes- F. H. Giddings, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Underwood Johnson, Secretary. 


New 


ballot. 
American “Academy 


Mass. 
Bu eae Midis 
a orey, cago. 
m Milligan Sloane, n, 


ww. No 
Lorado Taft, Chicago. - 
Indianapolis, 


N. Y¥. 

John = van Dyke, New Brunswick, 
N. 

Brand Whitlock, Toledo, Ohio. 


Owen Wister, Philadelphia. 
George Edward Woodberry, Beverly, 


ee directors of ey academy are: N. M. Butler, Hamlin Garland, cae ‘Gilbert, Thomas Hastings, 
. Johnson, Brander Matthews, W. M. Sloane, 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


and Augustus Thomas. 


aq ' DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 

President-—Arthu ur Twining Hadley, New Haven, | derson, William Mitchell ee Arthur Whiting, 
Conn.; Vice Presidents—John H. Finley, James Earle | Secretary—Burton J. Hendrick, N 
Harrison S. Morris, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


Y.; Treasurer— 


S$. Morris, Philadelphia. 
eee we Nicholson, Indianapolis, 


Rollo Ggden, N. Y. City 
O'Neill, Ridgefield, Conn. 


William Gillette, Hadlyme, Conn. fibers Bigelow Paine, Bronxville, 


Lawrence Gilman, N. Y. 


Ferris Greenslet, Boston, Mass. 


Amherst, ng” Elliot Griffis, Puiaski, N.Y. 


a PA 
e A. Gordon, Boston, Mass.|Will Payne, Ridgefield, Conn. 
ark, Fla.;Robert Grant, Boston, Mass. 


Bliss Perry, Cambridge, Mass. 
Barn. Lyon Phelps, New Haven, 


Hadley, New Haven, Conn. pee Stanwood Pier, Hyde Park, 
ass. 


‘ass. 
emeen E. Baldwin, New Haven,|Herman Hagedorn, N. Y. 


ayes Hamilton, N. Y. 
Hardy, Woodstock, Conn. 
MeL. Harper, Princeton, N. J. 


x 
William J. Henderson, N. 
Burton J. Hendrick, N.Y. “ity. 


Cape Bradford, Spleens se Hills, {Oliver Herford, N. Y. 


Ernest Poole, N. Y. 
Herbert Putnam, Washington,D.C. 
Agnes Repplier, Philadelphia’ 
James Ford Rhodes, : Brookline, 

. 

D. Roberts, ie ee Soiscaat 

Gavia A: RCo N. Y. 
Elihu Root, N.Y. 


Joseph Hergesheimer, West Chester, |Felix E. Schelling, Philadeiphia. 


Chester Co., 


Brian Hooker, New Haven, Conn. 
oan ee DeWolfe Howe, 


hes, N. Y. aS; 


untington, N. Y. 


Clinton Scollard, Kent, Conn, 


» Van Wyck Brooks, Westpoin Ssonsaiy Robert Herrick, York Village, Me. pad Sedgwick, Boston, Mass, 
John Grier Hibben, Princeton, N. J.|;H. D 
David Jayne Hill, W ashington, D. C.E. Thompson Seton, 


- Sedgwick, Cambridge, Mass. 
MES ape 
‘onn. 


Boston, Edward Brewster Sheldon, Ne 


Paul Shorey, Chicago, Ili $ 
W. M. Sloane, Princeton, N. J. 
F. J. Stimson, Dedham, Mass. 


Owen Johnson, Stockbridge, Mass.|Julian Street, Princeton, Nid 


‘onnolly, Hacchestats Mass. |Robert Underwood vohnson, N. Y 


Edwin Lefevre, N. Y. 


Y.'BoothTarkington, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Osborn Taylor, N. Y. _ 


William E, Leonard, Madison, Wis./Augustus Thomas, N. Y. 
Wilbur L. Cross, New Haven, Conn./Vachel Lindsay, Springfield, ll. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, Cam-|Nelson Lloyd, Syosset, L. L. 


A. E. Thomas, N. Y. City. 
Ashley H. Thorndike, N. oe 


John Luther Long, Ashbourne, Pa. ge Torrence, WN. Se 


Robert Morss Lovett, Chicago, Ill.|E. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge, |Arthur Tra‘ in, NK YY. 
Margaretta W. Deland, Cambridge, is Mag Willi 


Percy MaeKaye, Cornish, N. H 


W. Townsend, N. Daa g 
Y. Cit 


am P. Trent, N. 


F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Cal. {Henry van Dyke, Princeton, N. J. 


Charles Warren, Washington, D.O. 


Edwin Markham, West New Edith Wharton, N.Y. 


Brighton, N. ee 
Don Marquis, N. 
Edward S. Mantine N.Y. 

Edgar Lee Masters, Chicago, Ti, 
F. J. Mather, Jr., Princeton, N. 
Brander Matthews, N. ¥. 


ohn C. van Dyke. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 
Stewart Edward White, Burlingame, 


Cc: 
J. William Allen White, Emporia, Kan. 


Brand Whitlock, Toledo, Ohio. 


John Bach McMaster, Fulleasiphis. _—_ Tach Williams, Carmel, Cal. 


_ |Langdon E. Mitchell, N.Y. 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Metuch-|Charles Moore, 
‘Paul Elmer shasta Princeton, N. J. 


Harry Leon Wilson, Monterey, Gal. 


Washington, D. C.|Owen Wister, Philadelphia. 
J.'G. E. Woodberry, Beverly, 


Mase, 


“ 
i te eS v Aer we 
We eee ee MA: 


le ts | 


ar re ee ar ee oe 


Cass Gilbert, 1 
Charles carly 


Beach, N. 
“Gittend Beal, N. ¥. 
rene eee Benson, Salem, Mass. 
Tout Be Ss, N.Y 
Bawin Howland Blashfield, N. Y. 
Glenn Brown, A eae are 
George de Forest Brush, N. Y. . 


H. R, Butler, Princeton, N. J. 
Alexander Stirling x Calder, NEY, 
Emil Carlsen, N. Y 
aun Clarkson Chicago, Til. 
Timothy Cole, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ral h Adams Cram, Boston. 
. Dallin, Arlington H’ghts, Mass.|W 
jilliam T. ‘Dannat, Monte Carlo, 
Charles Melville Dewey, N. Y. 
Frederick Dielman, N. Y. 
John M. Donaldson, one Mich. 
Paul Dougherty, N.Y. 
Frank Vincent Du Mond, NU 


ee Cc, Jones, 


Will H. 


adel 
Walter Griffin: Portland Me, 
Jules Guerin, N. Y. 
Alexander Harrison, N. Y. 
Birge Harrison, Woodstock, N. ae 
Childe Hassam, N. Y. 
Thomas Hastings, IN. Ms 
Charles Webster Hawthorne, N.Y. 
Robert Henri, N. Y. 
John Galen Howard, San Francisco. 
William Hl. Howe, Bronxville, N.Y. 
John Mead Howells, 


H. Bolton Jones, N. Y. 
. Mitchell Kendall, N. Y. 
W, Sergeant Kendall, Hot Springs, 


Bancel La Farge, Mt. Carmel, Conn.|Lorado Taft, Chicago, Ill. 
Ernest Lawson, N. Y. E. C. Tarbell, New u asele N. H. 3 
Low, Bronxville, oN Pe f 


Frederick MacMonnies 


ic. EL. Niehaus, Grantwood, N. 
Leonard Ochtman, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Andrew O'Connor, Paxton, Mass 
ere Law Olmsted, _ Brook 


Charles A. Platt, N.Y. ; 
Irving Kane Pond, Chicago, nH. B 
Jobn Russell Pope, NeSYs 2 
A. ee rea ane or 


Iphia, 


ka. 
Robert. Reid, Colorado Sprin 9 
F. G. R. Roth, een ag 
F. W. Ruckstull, N. Y. Cit; 
W. Elmer Schofield, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia. 
Gardner Symons, N. ¥. 


NEY: 
Nei 


Douglas Volk, ING YY, 
Lionel Walden, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


aaae Wharton Edwards, Green-|H. A. MacNeil, College Point, N. Y.|Henry O. Walker, Belmont, Mass 


wich, 


Barry Faulkner, N.Y. 
John Flanagan, N. Y. 


Conn. Paul Manship, INA Xe 
Rudolph anne N. Y. Carl Marr, Munich, Germany. 
lWalter MacEwen, 
'‘Edward,McCartan, N. YY. 


Horatio Walker, N. Y. ras 

Whitney Warren, N.Y. 

adolpn Alexander by aatere N.Y 
Irving R. Wiles, N. Y. 


Paris, France. 


feast OF MUSIC. ¢ 


Howard Brockway, N. Y. 

John Alden Carpenter, Chicago, Ill. 

G. W. Chadwick, Boston, Mass. 

BEG da S. Converse, Boston, Be 
_ Mass. 

Walter Damrosch, N. Y. 

Arthur Foote, Brookline, Mass. 


re enry Hadley, N’ 


John Powell, Va. 


GOLD MEDAL OF 


The Gold Medal of the Institute is annually 
awarded to any citizen of the United States for dis- 
tinguished services to arts or letters in the creation 
of original work 

1st—for sculpture—to Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
The medal was presented to Mrs. Saint-Gaudens at 
oe oe held in memory of her husband, Nov. 


2a—tor history—to James Ford Rhodes, 1910. 
3d—tor poetry—to James Whitcomb Riley, 1911. 
4th—for architecture—to William Rutherford 
Mead, 1912. 
5th—for drama—to Augustus Thomas, 1913. 
6th—for painting—to John Singer Sargent, 1914, 
7th—tor fiction—to Willlam Dean Howells, 1915. 
8th—for essays and belles-letters—to John Bur- 
roughs, 1916. 


The cornerstone of the New York Municipal 
Building, said to be the largest structure of its 
kind In the world, was laid in 1909 by Mayor George 
B. McClellan; work was started in January, 1910; 
and occupancy was begun in 1913. The site, a 
part of which had sheltered for many years the 
Staats-Zeitung dally newspaper, cost ,000. 
The total cost of the building, ie erst architects’ 
and engineers’ fees, was $11,787,213.62. The 
architects were McKim, & White 

The building faces ee on Centre St. and east 
on Park Row. ~ Its extreme Seige eer olay dimen- 
sion is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. 

Number of stories in height, including tower 
stories, 40. 

Height from curb to main cornice, 337 feet. 

Doge from main cornice to top of figure, 243 


E. B. Hill, Cainbrilee, Mass. 
EdgarStiliman Kelley, Oxford, O. 
rnest R. Kroeger, St. ‘Louis, Mo. 
M. Loeffler, ‘Medfield, Mass. 
Arne Oldberg, Evanston, Ill. 


Ernest Schelling, N. Y. 


Harry Rowe Shelley, N. Y. , 
David 8. Smith, New Haven, Conn. 
‘Albert Spalding, Nyse 


)Frederick A. Stock, A ate Til. 
Deus oan der Stucken, W. Rox- 
Avenue Whiting, N.Y. 
PP ad sculpture—to Daniel Chester Penoh 
history or biography—to illiam 
Roscoe. Thayer, 1918. rd bs 
11th—for music—to 
: No, ee as of the medal—for poetry—was made 
inl 
12th—for architecture—to Cass Gilbert, 1921. 
922. 
14th—for painting—to Edwin Howland Blash- 
tield, 1923. 
16th—for essays and belles-letters—to William 
Crary Brownell, 1925, 


Deems Taylor, N. Y. 
THE INSTITUTE. 
10th—for 
ane Charles Martin Loeffler, 
13th—for drama—to Eugene Gladstone O'Neill, 
15th—for fictlon—to Mrs, Edith Wharton, 1924. 
17th—for sculpture—to Herbert Adams, 1926. 


THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


The first floor. is utilized entirely for entrances 
and exits to the building and subway. 

The basement, having an area of two and one- 
eighth acres, is utilized as a station for ie Pekin 
which runs directly underneath the bui ne. 

The Municipal Building is practically ud shaped 
with the hollow of the ‘U’’ forming a court open 
on one side, the open end of thé “U” facing west. 

Chambers St. runs through the middle of the 
building, and the court is closed on the western 
elevation by an open screen of columns, which 
serve the purpose of binding together the north 
and south pavilions of the building. 

This colonnade rises to a height of 50 or 60 feet, 
and is to be crowned by colossal epee The 
colonnade is continued around the building in the 


| sits of pilasters of the same helght as the columns, 


bove this surrounding colonnade of columns 


fee Total pete ne of building from curb to top of | and nd plasters comes the main wall surface of the 


fi eet. 
“Estimated weight of eae 377.3 820, 000 pounds. 
Net office area, square fi 
Total cubical contents of the Dullding, 19,490,000 
cubic feet. 
Maru depth of caisson foundations below 


feet. 
sia) Cotte depth ce see foundations below 
mean high water, 112 f 
Granite required, 750, ‘00 seule feet. 
Bt teel required, 26, 000 t 
here are thirty-three elevators in the building, 
of the overhead traction type, thirty-two of which 
are run from the first to the twenty-fifth floor at 
a speed of 600 feet per minute. The other, or 


ey are elevator, starts from the twenty-fifth 
floor and runs to all floors in bia tower, 


ng, which 1s treated with vertical bands, 
pa the colonnade is echoed at the top of the pbuilding: 
by_one of less height. 

From the middle of La court on the eastern 
side rises the tower, which has been given a. muni- 
cipal character; that is, one In consonance with the 
tower of the City Hall, and of a character that has 
been frequently in city halls in this country 
pa eon fi ting the t re- 

e copper figure surmounting the tower rep’ 
sents Civie Fame, and is that of a woman in a 
flowing robe. Her height is 20 feet and she is poised 
on a copper ball. 

Her left hand holds a mural crown of five. para- 

ets, representing the five boroughs, surrounded 

vy dolp ins, emblem of a seaport. On her right 
arm is a shield on which is the city’s coat of arms. 


ed 


ao 


y» Harry Ww. Watrous, 


. Painters—Wayman Adams, 1926; 


Ww. 


watrous, Vice President; Charles C. ‘Cian. Cor- 
responding Secretary; Hobart Nichols, Recording 
Secretary; Francis C. Jones, Treasurer. _ Bruce 
Crane, F. Ballard Williams, John C. Johansen, 
William Ss. Robinson, Robert I. Aitken, and Henry 


Prellwitz. 
ACADEMICIANS. 
(The yeat named is that of election.) 

Karl Ander- 
son, George R. Barse jr., 1900; Gifford Beal, 1914;, 
Cecilia Beaux, 1902; George Bellows, 1913; Frank 
Benson, 1905; Louis Betts, 1915; Edwin H. 
Blashfield, 1888; Frederic -A. Bridgman, 1881; 

Roy Brown, 1926; sags be DeForest Brush, 8; 
- Howard Russell Butler, 18! 

Emil Carlsen, 1006; Charles S. Chapman, 1926; 
_Jobn BE. Costigan, B West Clinedinst, 1898; Colin 
- Campbell Cooper, 1912; 3B. Couse, igi 
Bruce Crane, 1901;_ ae we 


_ Franklin DeHaven, 1920; Louis Paul Dessar, 1906: 
Charles Melville Dewey, ‘1907; Thomas W. Dewing 
1888; Frederick Dielman, 1883; Paul Dougherty, 

1907; Frank Vincent DuMond, 1906. 

Lydia Field Emmet, 1912;- Ben Foster, 1904; 
ao Franzen, 1920; Frederick Karl Frieseke, 


Daniel Garber, 1913; Edward Gay, 1907; W. 
Preavile smh, 1915; Walter Griffin, 1922; Albert 
. Gro g 

Hamilton Hamilton, 1889; arate Harrison, 
1901; Birge Harrison, 1910; Childe Hassam, 1906; 
Charles eg Ua 1911; Robert Henri, 1906; 
William H. Howe, 1897. 


Ernest L. Ipsen, 1924; John C. Johansen, ee 
1907; ee Lawson, 1917; Dewitt Lockman, 
Richard E. Miller,’ 1915; Louis Moeller, 1894; 
Ivan G. 919. 

1897; Maxfield Parrish, 1906; 
Henry Prellwitz, 191: 

1906; William Ritschel, ee 
Edward. F. ; 
1907; Aaron D. Shattuck, 1861; Henry B. Snell, 
Louls C. Tiffany, 1880; er, 1921. 
1809: ME nae W. Vonnoh 
pon C. D. Weldon, 1897; Carleton Wiggins, 1906; 

Cullen Yates, 1919. 

1899; Robert I. 
Chester French, 1901; Charles Grafly, 1905; Anna 

Frederick MacMonnies, 

Manship, 1916; Charles 
Frederick G. R. Roth, 1906; Lorado Taft, 1911; 


Francis C. Jones, 1894; H. poe Jones, 
William Sargent Kendall, 1905; L. Lathrop, 
1921; ll H. Low, 1890. 
Foun Mt ac Lean, 1926; Gari Méelchers, a 
Luis Mora, 1906; H. Siddons Mowbray, 1891. 
Hobart Nichols, 1920; Leonard Ochtman, 1904; 
ns) 
'_ Walter Palmer, 
DeWitt Parshall, BOLE Edward H. Potthast, 1906: 
Robert Reid, a 
William §. Robinson, 1914; Charles Rosen, 
Rook, 1924; Carl Rungius, 1920; 
Chauncey F. Ryder, 1920. 
Eugene F. Savage, 1926; W. Elmer Schofield, 
seh Robert Spencer, 1920; Gardner Symons, 1911. 
Edmund C. Tarbell, 190g; Willlam horne, 1913; 
Akeni Ufer, 1926. 
W. Van Carey hoes Douglas Volk, 
enry O. Walker, 1902; Horatio Walker, 1891; 
1895; Frederick J. Waugh 
R. Wiles, 1897; Frederick Ballar Williams 
1909: Charles H. Woodbury, 1907. 
Sculptors—Herbert Adams, 
Aitken, 1914; Chester Beach, 1924; A. Stirlin 
1913; James Earle Fraser, 1917; . Danie 
Vaughan Hyatt, 1922: Isador Konti, 1909; Evelyn 
Beatrice (Batchelder) Longman, 9. 
. 1906; Hermon A. 
MacNeil, 1906; Paul H. 
H. Niehaus, 1906; A. Phimister Proctor, 1904; 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 1921; ‘Adolph A. Weinman’ 
1911; Mahonri Young, 1923: 


| Eugene 


ie Edward C. 


astings, 1909; William Rutherford Mead, 1 
Beene “A ai, 1911; Charles Russell Pope. Vite 
Engravers and Etchers—Timothy Cole, aa ; 


ASSOCIATES. — 


_ Painters—Emest Albert, William Auerbach- 
are William J. Baer, Hugo 
Beaj, Hilda Belcher, E. A. Bell, Oscar #, Berning- 
haus, Frank A. Bickness, Charles Bittinger, Ernest 
L. | Blumenschein, Mary Green Blumenschein, 
George H. Bogert, "Adolphe Borie, Joseph H. Boston, 
Hugh H. (aaa oa R. Sloan Biedin, George 
Elmer Browne, K. A. Buehr, Bryson Burroughs. 
Dines Carlsen, John F. Carlson, gy See ole 
Chase, Eliot Clark, Ralph Clarkson, C. C..Coleman, 
William Cotton, Louise Cox, Arthur Crisp. - ‘ 
Francis Day, W. R. Derrick, Sidney E. Dick- 
inson, W. H. Drake, Edward Dufner, John. Ward 
presen igh 3 : 
Barry Faulkner, William B. Faxon, Anna Fisher, 
Gertrude Fiske, John E. Folinsbee, Will Howe 
Foote, Kenneth Frazier, Henry Brown Fuller, 
Harriet Frishmuth (elect). 
Gaugengigl, Robert David Geuley Lillian 
Mr Cece (Miss), Howard Giles, W: liam J. 
Glackens, Abbott Graves, Edmund Greacen, Frank 
Russell Green, Oliver Dennett Grover, Jules Guerin. 
Ben Ali Haggin, Phillip L. Hal Armin Hansen, 
Wilham J. Hays, Albert Herter, Aldro T. Hibbard, 
Higgins, Victor Higgins, Howard L. Hilde- 
brandt, Laura C. Hills, James sR. Hopkins, Felicie 
Waldo Howell (Miss); Henry S. Hubbell, Eric 
Hudson, Frederick W. Hutchinson, William  H. 
Hyde, Alphonse Jongers, Malvina Hoffman (elect). 
n 
Dora Wheeler Keith, =e eee William Fair 
Kline. Leon Kroll, Hayley 
Jonas Lie, Mary Pabcnild © ae Albert P. Lucas, 
Jean MacLane (Johansen). 
Dana Marsh, Paul Moschcowitz, Fred'’k 
J. Mulhaunt, Jerome Myers, Raymond P. R. Weilson. 


Walter Nettleton, G. Glenn New Spencer 
Nichols, John H. Temeye Robert . Nisbet, 
John Noble, Violet Oakley (Miss). 


Lawton Parker, Henry W. Parton, William M 
Paxton, Joseph T. Pearson jr., Ernest Peixotto, 
Van Dearing Tener Henry R. *Poore Marritt 


Post, Arthur J. EB, Powell, Edith Mitonell Prell- 


Ellen E. Rand, Henry R. Rittenberg, Julius 
Rolshoven, 

Emmet Sherwood, Amanda Brewster  Seweli, 
William H. Singer, Leopold Seyffert, Howard BE, 
Smith, Atthur P. Spear, Eugene Spelcher, T. C. . 
Steele, Albert Sterner. 

Henry O. Tanner, Leslie P. Thompson, Harry 
Ng a 


M Be Od Harry F. Waltman, Everett L. 


tes Louis Webb, William Wendt, William 
Wiltismoce, Guy Wiggins, Charles Morris. 
Youre Ezra 


ter, 

Sculpters—Cyrus BE. Dallin, Abastenla St. L. 
Eberle, Rudolph Evans, John Flanagan, Laura 
Gardin Fraser, Enes E. Fry, Charles Louis Hinton,’ 
Charles Keck, ee ‘ustus Lukeman. 

Philip Martiny, Edward McCartan, Allen G. 
Newman, Andrew O'Connor, Willard D. Paddock, 
Attilio Piccirilli, Furio Picctrilli, Aten Polasek, 
Edmond T. Quinn, Janet Scudder. 

Architects—Grosvenor Atterbury, William <A. 
Boring, Welles Bosworth, Harvey W. Corbett, 
J. H. Freediander, John Galen Gar iat. James L. 
peealeet. (andscape architect), Van Buren 

ago! 

C. Grant La Farge, Frederick Law Olmstead, 
Ss. B. P. Trowbridge, C. Howard Walker, John 
Russell Pope. 

Enaravers and Etchers—Frank ¥rench, Charlies 
Dana Gibson, Ernest Roth. 


UNITED STATES OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS, PORT OF NEW YORK. 


Collector's Office—Collector, Philip Elting; As- 
ststant Collector, Henry C. Stuart; Private. Secretary, 
D. Harry Ralston; Appointment Clerk, J. Leslie 
Robb; Assistant Custodian, Joseph M. Morgan; 
Solicitor to ae Mark P. Andrews; Pee 


Division, Henry L . Swords; re * Division 


Thomas M. Thurston; Drawback Diviston, John 
J. C. Barrett; Information Bureau, Ernest C. Hawkins 
Surveyor's Office—Surveyor, Thomas W. Whittle: 
Assistant Surveyor, Milton P. Jackson. 
Comptroller's Office—Compiroller, Arthur F. 
Foran; Assistant Comptroller, Thomas J. Skuse.. 
Appraiser’s Oftice—A ppratser, Frederick J. H, 
Kracke; Deputy Appraiser, Augustus K. Thomas; 
Chief Assistant Appratsers, Herman W. Beyer, John J. 


> 


Donnelly; Assistants, Ferdinand M. Becker, John J. 
enry S. Ratton, Mic Michael J, Hart, John Hard- 
resdner, 


Reed, Hi 
ley and Alfred O 


Ballin, Reynolds — 
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. Empress (602), 5 


“Adetont. 1,021), 2409 B oa ea 
Aeohlan tant teh 7310), aA Ww wen St. TNS 
Alhambra (1, 386), 110 7th Ave. — rs 
Al Jolson’s (1, 776), 926 7th Ave. 

Ambassador (1, 200), 215 W. 49th S 

American (1, 695). Root ie! 154), B60 W. 42d St 
Apollo (1,168), 2 42d St. 

Apollo (1, 4D 300 W. 125th Bt. 

Apollo (1.788), 126 Clinton S: 

Arena See too! ages oy Sth Ave. ‘ 


- Bijou (605), 209 W. 45th:St. 
Biltmore (1, 000) 265-W. 47th St. 
Booth (708), ae Ww. = th St. 


) 
Bunny (702), Roof (622), 3589 Bea way. 
Cameo (545), So. side 42: d St. , near B’way. 
Capitol (4,624), 1639 B’way. 
Cc ), 235 Bowery. 
Casino (1,477), 1404 B’w 
Carnegie Hall @, 632), yee ae Ave. ‘ 


Earl Carroll (998), oes in iver 

East End (1,687), 150 W. Houston St. 
Fighty-First St. (2,015), 2248 B’ way. 
Eighty-Third St. (2, 368), 2302 B’ wthiy 
Eltinge (892), 236 W. 42d St. 

Empire (1,0 


. 181st St. 
Fifty-Second St. (300), Exe! W. 52d Ste 
Florence oF ae 5), 83 E. B’way. 
Forrest (1,015), 238 W. 49th St. 
Forty- -Kighth St. (969), 155 W. 48th St. 
Fourteenth St. (1, let), 105 W. 14th St. 
Po on St. (1,323), Root (Nora Bayes) (860), 


44th St. 
Forty-Ninth St. ahede 231 W. hata a 


Garr (587); 
. Cohan (1, 111), 1480 B’way- 
Chobe ( (1,416), 1555 B’ way. 
Gotham (2,600), 3410 B’way. 
Grand (1,611), Se Grand Stl 
Grand Opera House (1,906), he ee. Ave. 
Greeley Square (1,800), 501 6th 
Greenwich Village Gre. 218 Ww. mes St. 
Guild (914), 243 W. 
Hamilton d, 892), 35601 St way 
Hampden 1, pee 1887 B’way. | 
Harlem (978), 1314 5th Ave. 
Harlem Grand (1,485) 19 E. 125th St. 
Harlem Opera House (1,78 209 W. 125th St. 
Henry Miller’s (946), od Ww. 143d St. 
oped aera (5, Ae 756 see Oy 

son (1,094), 139 W. 44th 
Hurtig & Roumon 51,755), ay ‘W.)125th St. 
Hygrade (771), 1770 3d Ave. 
Imperial (1,4 
Inwood (1, 860), 
Irving Place ie 133), I 
Jefferson. (1,893), 214 E. 
Jewel (669), Ri Root (680) it we ‘eth St. 
John Golden (900) W. 58th St., near B’way. 
es (1,042), 2633 B’way. 
Klaw (800), 251 W. 45th St. 
Knickerbocker (1,412), 1396 B’ ets 
Lafayette (1, wot 2227 ack edhe 
Lenox (891), 8-10 Leno: 


Baa Lexington @, B00), an Lesion Ave, 


} +) Liberty (1, 202), 2 ae ores 
‘} Lincoln Square one ae Pees Bway. 


! Palestine (1, 228); li ead St. 


“Yorkville (1,165), 157 B. 86th St. 


34 W. 42d St. 
Lincoln (854), 58 W. 135th St. 


Little (600), pee im \ 
Loew’s Ave. RB ret ~ .. 
Loew’s E: hy Sit um % 0), wi62 E: 86th St. See 

, 220 W. 48th ; 


Majestic (1,400), Roof (1, 600), 600 W. 185th st. 
Manhattan (89 5), 209 Manhattan Ave 

Manhattan Opera House C. Wace Pg Ww. 34th St. 
Mansfield (1,050), 262 W. Be 
Martin Beck (1, 189), 302 Ww Det St: LP Sie 
Maxine Elliott (924), 109 W. 39th, St. Ae Be Wer 
Mecca (1,947), 241 E. 14th St. 

Metropolitan "aera House ASH 305), 39th St. & B’ Way 


ye? 


‘ie 
Bae 
ey 


‘Monroe (2. oa Bell Ist, 


Morosco (893 W. 45 =f St. Ube. 
Mt. Morris fie ‘500, 1421 5th Ave. se 
uae Box (1,000), 239 W. 45th St. : 

& 8. Commodore (2, pte Arg 2d Ave. 


Olym 2 (a E5t 
One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth St. d, 386), 165 EB. 
One Hundred and Sixteenth St. (1,809), 132 W. 
Orpheum (2,230), 1538 3d Ave. 

Palace (1,733), 564 B’ way. 


People’s (1,612), 199 B oI 
Playhouse (879), 141 W. ME8th St. 4 
Plaza (1,845), 621 Madison Ave. 5 i 
Plymouth (1,042),'232 W. 45th St. é \ , 
Princess (299), 104 W. 39th St. “ina 
Proctor’s Fifth Ave. (1, 4.06) , 1187 B’ ral . 
Proctor’s Twenty-Third St. (1,190), 1 “1 W: 23d St. 7 
Proctor’s Fifty-Highth Se oe 942), 154 EB. 58th St. 

Proctor’s 125th St. (1,681), a 
Punch and Judy (299), 153 Ww. 79th St. . 
Regent (1, Sete 1910 te 


Rivoli (2, 122) 1620 B Sah 
Roosevelt (1, ‘4a8), 15th ‘Bi, & hes Ave. r 
Royal Bowery (1, 107), h 
Sam H. Harris d, Dany 6. W. “fod St. 

Savoy (718)4 aN a 34th St. 


Thalia (1,571), 46 Bowery 

Times Square (on 057), S18 W. 42d St. 

Tivoli (1,443), Root (951), 839 _ Ave. 

Town Hall (1,476), 113 W. 43d 

Tuxedo (617), nee 3d ae 

Uptown (1, 450), 4037 B 

Vanderbilt (771), (a wd 

Verona (1, rir Roof (1, 010), “20884 2d Ave. 

Victoria (2,394), 233 W. 125th St. ri: 


‘Waldorf-Astoria (1,500) 2 We 34th St. 


Wallack (770), 256 W. 42d St. a 
Warner’s (1,286), 1662: B’way 2 hing 
Washington (1,432), 1803 ‘Amsterdam Ave, Nie 


West End (1,672), 361 W. 125th St. FEM 
Winter Garden (1,493), 1632 B’way. Be 


THE BRONX. 


Belmont (1,432), Tremont & Belmont Aves. 
‘Benenson (1,31 3}, 1580 Washington Ave. 
Blenheim (1,921). 446 E. 169th St, 


919 Dy a36 E es, 

mies ort Ave. 637 Broad 

‘ qd, B30). Beate Myrtle d 

Globe (904), 226 15t St. 

! Gotham (1,086), 2562 Fulton Bt. 

‘Greenpoint. qd, $22), 825 Manhattan | : 

by Huis Oi Aton Ave 
Ya amilton a n 

a ‘Ave. Heights (857) 1 pees St. 

Hollis (814), 197 wamaes 

puis ( Hollywood I, 7000 0), 17th ae *@ 78th Ss. 
Darorate, (2y ae Brown Place ‘38th 428 Hopkinson Ave. 
Franklin (3,041), 161st St. & Prospect eed 

_ Freeman 1,604), 1232 South rn Pee 

ghes (1,130), Mit Bt. & 


Teer ch (1,160: 0) 
UXOF 
Me éy Sdu: 


; * ‘Melrose (1,1 Ded 
Metropolis (1, 


im 
1 


ponte DeKalb (2,242), 1155 DeKalb a 
Burnside ; 528), 1283 Fulton St. 
Plazs/ Bronx Ae bah, Root 8) 5. 4% Wash. Ave, i 84), Sutphin & Jamaica Aves, 
_ Prospee t (4.500 , 851 Prospest Ave: Loew’s Palace an 628), 1823 Douglas St. 
Ritz (1,42 1014 F Loew’s Willard (2, 308); 4187-4201 Jatnatca AVE, 
Rosedale (1,285 yi War ahester & Beach Aves. | Lyric (958), 16-18 Seigel St. 
Royal Bronx (2 23 Westchester Ave. Majestic (1,828); 651 Fulton. Sti 
Strand, Bronx Dp: 827 Westchester Ave. - | Marey (778), Marcy Ave: & Bfoailw 
stér Ave: Riise 1,177), Grand & Firth ste. Queens. 
5 al Webster Ave Manor (1, 80s. Coney Island & K A 
find A Age). Forduait- Road. Merrick (2,490), Fulton St. & Now York Avé., 
ueens. 
St, Meserole (2,006), 725 Manhattan Ave; 


(2, eit Metro (1,074), 194 Grani 
Windsor (1,478), 315 ci fot am Road. Metropolitan (3,618), 308 Bu °4 Fulton st. 


Yorke (1, 30), 723 Morris Park Ave. Midwood (1.208), 1307 


Montauk (1 4093. 22 veanteer eh Pi, : 
RICHMOND. ; Morrison's St. & Ocean AvVé., Queens. 
Myrtle (832),’1374 Myrtle Ave, 
National (1,262), 720 Washington Ave. 
New (820), 556 Blvd., een aye peat, Quéens. 


179), 7 


P “e ve Richmond. Poh nes qd, 30):,207 cea Prk e : iG = 
apleton: ew on ean ea, Treeze Ave. 
Rita (942), Anderson Ave, Richmond. Normandy (1,770) yd ier Fulton ; 
Victory (Rich.) (807), 120 Victory Boulevard, Obmple (1870), ), 3: ae enke ie 
rpheum on St. 
; BROOKLYN AND QUEENS. Oxford (689), 533 Rate St. re 
| ' Academy of Music 2, ay 2 Lafayette Ave, zone Par » Jerome Opkinson Aves.;) 
vi Albee (3,200), 1 ‘De Ka Wk re Palace (904), Jackson AYS. i seth & I. Queens, 
_ Albemarie (2,700), Flatbush ‘Ave & Alnomarle Ra. Park Brooklyn (1, iat Oi 2 5th 
P Alhambra (1,661), 787 Knickerbocker AVé Park Queens (913), cats G, 100), ‘So Beach 216th; 
- Alpine (2, 158), 69th St. & 5th Ave. Parkway C708), 6409 20th 
Ambassador (2, cor 776 Sataboga “Ave, Parthenon (1,700), 327 Wyekott Ave: 
“Amphion (1, 420), 439 Bedfor id Ave. Premier (2, 560), 505. ght Ave: 
Apollo (1, 348); 1531 Fulton 8t. 1 Prospect (2,448), 3 th St. 
Arion (1,073), 2152 Metropolitan Ave, Republic (2,700), rant Keap & Hooper sts. 
Arverne (1 008). Roof (996), Beach bea St. & Blvd. | Rialto (1, 352), Flatbush Ave, & Canarsie Lane. 
eA Astoria (2,810); ‘Steinway & Grand Rialto (2,000), 268 Fulton St., Queens. 
J Astoria Grand (2 175); 934 2d Avo quesne: Ridgewood (2/154), Myrtle & Cypress Ave., Queens. 
Atlantic, New (990), Yoro7 Pas Ave, Ritz (1, 079), 4509 8th Ave 
Bay Ridge (1,796), 7118 34 Rivera (2,198), St. Johns. Bi, & Kingston Ave. 
Bedford (1, 931), 1372 Beaford. Ave Rivoli (608), 374 ‘Biyd., Rockaway Beach, Queens. 
Bellaire (1, 024), 209 Jaimai¢a Ave. Roebling (987), 27-31 Lée A 
Benson (1, 337), 2005 86th St: Roosevelt (1, 442), 88th oh x Boyd Ave., Queens, 
t Berkshire (985), 8th Ave. & 60th St. | Roosevelt (1,079), 4509 


Beverly (1,500), 117 Church Ave. St. Al bere ©) 10), ‘Central Ave, ¢ Bilsworth St. 
Borough Park (2,391), 518b St: & Now Utreettt Ave. d Ave. 

Brevoort (2,039), 1274 Bedford 

Broadway (1,2 95), 3d Ave. & B’ wAg Queens; 
Bushwick (2, 308), 1396 Broadway, 

Capitol (1, 900), Saratoga Ave. & Dea St. 
Carleton (1,390), (Roof, 1 085), 202 Pstbush Ave. 
Casino (1, 473), $6 Flatbush 

Century d, 49 93), 1260 Nostrand: ‘ave. 


State (1,178), it) Baku Ave, 
GCivie (995), 11318 Liberty Ave. Queens, 


Steinway (894), 321 Steinway Ave, Queens. 


Coliseum. d, 120), 5205 4th A’ Stone (1,528), 385 Ston ae 

College (1 717), , 18th St., Gollewe Point. Strand, Brooklyn (2,87 "8 Fulton St. & Ro¢kwell Pl, 
Colonial (2,245), 1746 Btoad wily. Strand, Queens (1,675), Central & Carnegie Aves, 
Columbia, (i, aot 1), 262 Central Aa Queens, Sommer (950), 283 King: Ss Highway, 

Commodore (1, 427), 329 Broatw: Sumner (976), 265 Sumner Ave. 

Community (1,077), 315 Jamaica: ve. Supreme (1,728), 530 Livonia Ave. i 

Coney Island (2,307), 1301 Surf Ave. Terminal (1,652), 4th Ave. & Deat St: 

Crescent (1529), 460 Flatbush Ave. Tilyou (2, 218) Surf Ave, & 16th St. 

Criterion (928), 966 Fulton St. Tull (792), 359 Sis Sti 

Cross Bay (1,425), Rockawa: Blvd., Queena: West at (S48 

Culver (1,447), 18th & Grav gent Bay Aves, Whitney (928), 8 ae Queens, 


Duffield (9225° 245 Duffield St, Werba’s (1,52) ee fee 
Empire (1,661), 8416 Ralph Ave. Woodside (1, t Ave. & Bbth St. 
Evergreen (1,104), 926 Sehevs, Ave. He Vee 


Farragut (1,938), 1405 Flatbush The total nlimbue of theatres in Grédter New York 
Fifth Ave. (1,040), 343 bth Ave. is 414, watch it includes shows Wheré itovies make uD 
¥ilmland (1,550), 2819 Chureh Ave. wee 
Flatbush (1,695), 2213 Flatbush Ave. The fe eg houses nilabet 338, not inetualing 
Flushing (1,200); 56 Main St, Queens. those in the paragtaph above 

; eh (1, is (80m) rea oe Ave, “i ' Public dance naiis number 764, 

‘orest Hills ontiaental Ave. The total si org 
Galety (1,620), 18 Throop Ave. ment 18 OVaE OCG Ca ly OF the! places we nists : 
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. March 5, 1900, the Council of New York Uni- 
versity accepted a gift. of $100,000, afterward in- 
creased to $250,000, from Mrs, F. J. Shepard (Helen 
Gould), for the erection and completion on Uni- 
versity Heights, New York City, of a building to 
be called “'The Hall of Fame for Great Americans.” 
A structure was built in the form of a terrace with 
superimposed colonnade connecting the University 
y Hall of Philosophy with the Hall of Languages. On 
the ground floor is a museum 200 feet long by 40 
feet wide, consisting of a corridor and six halls to 

_ contain mementoes of the names that are inscribed 

above. The colonnade over this is 600 feet long with 
provision for 150 panels, each about 2 feet by 6 feet, 
each to bear the name of a famous American. 

| Only persons who shall have been dead twenty- 
five or more years are now eligible to be chosen. 
Fifteen classes of citizens were recommended for 
consideration, to wit: Authors and editors, business 
men, educators, inventors, missionaries and ex- 
plorers, philanthropists and reformers, preachers and 
theologians, scientists, engineers and architects, law- 
yers and judges, musicians, painters and sculptors, 
physicians and surgeons, rulers and statesmen, 
soldiers and sailors, distinguished men and women 
outside the above classes. Fifty names were to be 
inscribed on the tablets at the beginning, and five 
additional names every fifth year thereafter, until 
the year 2000, when the 150 inscriptions ‘will be 
, completed. 

Men and women now are admitted to one and 
the same Hall of Fame. 

The rules prescribed that the council shall: invite 
nominations from the public. Every nomination 
seconded by two members of the University Senate, 
‘and approved by a committee of twenty-one of the 
electors, shall be submitted to the full College of 
Electors of one hundred eminent citizens selected by 
the senate. Executive office of the Hall of Fame is 
at No. 26 B. 55th St., New York. - 

The hall was dedicated’ May 30, 1901. 

_In May, 1922, busts were unveiled of Edgar Allan 
Poe, George Washington, Miss Maria Mitchell, 
Gilbert Stuart, and Mark Hopkins. 

The busts of Robert Fulton and Horace Mann 
had been unveiled several years before. 

May 22, 1923, there were unveiled busts of R. W: 
Emerson, H. W. Beecher, Frances E. Willard, U.S. 
Grant (permanent), R. E. Lee, Alexander Hamilton, 
and Abraham Lincoln. \ 

On May 13, 1924, busts were unveiled of John 
Adams, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain), James B. 


+ Morton, and Alice F. Palmer. ~ 
On May 12, 1926, busts were unveiled of Daniel 
Boone, explorer; Edwin Booth, actor; Roger Wil- 


LL ¢ 


(Director, Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson.) 


g, Jonathan Bd: 

- B. Morse, David G. Farragut, 

Henry Clay, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Peabody, 
Robert E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, Jo’ 5 

J. Audubon, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, William 
E. Channing, Gilbert Stuart and Asa Gray. © 
Chosen in 1905—John Quincy. Adams, James 
Russell Lowell, William T. Sherman, James Madison, _ 
John G. Whittier, Mary Lyon, ‘Hmma Willard, 

Maria Mitchell. Poise 
Oliver’ 


Chosen in 1910—Harriet Beecher Stowe, i 
Wendell Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, James Fenimo: 
Cooper, Lp te Brooks, William: Cullen Bryant, — 
Frances E. Willard, Andrew Jackson, George Ban- © 
croft, John Lothrop Motley. if 
_ Chosen in 1916—Alexander Hamilton, Mark 
Hopkins, Francis Parkman, Louis Agassiz, Elias 
Howe, Joseph Henry, Rufus Choate, Daniel: Boone, 
Charlotte Cushman. BB ee Stes 

Chosen in 1920—Samuel LL. Clémens (Mark 
Twain), James B. Eads, Patrick Henry, William. 
T. G. Morton, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Roger 
Williams, Alice Freeman Palmer. f 

Chosen in 1926—Edwin Booth, actor, and John 
Paul Jones, naval commander. ¢¢ 
Total to date—Fifty-eight men, seven women. \ 


MEMORIAL TO ARTISTS AND ARCHITECTS. 
Distinct from the Hall of Fame but also under 
the aegis of New York University is the Pantheon > 
of American Artists and Architects, a collection of — 
busts in the rotunda of the Gould Memorial 
Library of the University. : 

Nine of the sixteen busts are already in place— 
Carroll Beckwith by George T. Brewster, George 
Inness by Scott Hartley, Clinton. Ogilvie by Paul 
Bartlett, Frank Duveneck by Charles Grafly, Walter 
Shirlaw by Paul Bartlett, Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
by John Flanagan, J. Q. A. Ward by J. Q. A. Ward, 
William M. Chase by Albin Polasek, and Henry K. 
Brown by Henry K. Bush-Brown. Me 

On May, 22, 1925, busts were unveiled of John — 
Marshall, fourth Chief Justice of the United States; — 


BRONX RIVER PARKWAY. ai 


The Bronx River Parkway, which was officially 
dedicated and opened to the public on Nov. 5, 1925, 
extends from the Botanical Gardens of Bronx Park, 
in New York City, to the Kensico Dam, at Valhalla. 
north of White Plains, Westchester County. 

The originally beautiful rod ee lands of the river 
were used as promiscuous dumpi grounds for 
refuse. Swampy pools were frequently flooded and 
the receding waters left deposits and mosquito pools. 


These conditions were brought to the attention | 


of the N. Y. Zoological Society as early as 1905 by 
William W. Niles and resulted in legislation (1906) 
under which Gov. Higgins appointed Madison 
Grant of Manhattan, Dave H. Morris of the Bronx 
and James G. Cannon of Westchester as Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the advisability of preserving 
the waters of the Bronx River from pollution and 
of creating a reservation. 

This commission reported to the Governor, 
Janu 15, 1907, that the reservation should be 
created to preserve the river. Following this, a 
law was enacted providing for the creation of the 
Bronx River Parkway and appointing Madison 
Grant, William W. Niles and James G. Cannon as 
Commissioners. The act provided, however, that 
its provisions should not become operative until the 
approval of the City of New York was obtained. 

This erp et was given in 1913 and the commis- 
sion was thereupon authorized to proceed. : 
The work of acquiring and reclaiming the land 
then began, and as title was obtained to each parcel 
it was cleaned up, the river channel cleared of-obstruc- 
tions and debris, sewage and other pollution flowing 
to the river were trace 1 abated 

i Fh ed 
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Charlotte Cushman, actress; William Tecumseh 
Sherman, Civil War soldier; Asa Gray, botanist, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author cf “Uncle Tom’s — S 
Cabin.” : ia 
es 
i Ls) 
. 
After the land had been acquired, the plans for hr iy 
the Parkway Drive were developed and now have  — 
been consummated in the parked driveway pro- a 


viding an outlet from the City of New York to 
the State Highway System diverging from the 
Kensico Dam and reservoir, extending throughout 
Westchester and Putnam Counties, where New 
York City owns 30,000 acres of water-shed. 


‘BRONX RIVER PARKWAY STATISTICS. 


Total length about 1544 miles, of which 3 are in 
the Bronx and 124% in the County of Westchester. v 

Approximately 1,400 separate parcels of land 
were acquired, two-thirds by purchase or donation 
and the remaining third by condemnation. sig 

Total cost to October 1, 1925, in round figures,  __ 
$16,500,000. ¥ . Af 

2,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock excavated 
and re-hauled. 

370 buildings removed. 
lution abated. 

140,000. shrubs and 30,000 trees planted. 

60 foot-bridges and 37 driveway bridges and 
viaducts erected. an 

At the end of 1925, under the provisions of the 
Bronx River Parkway Law, the duties of the Bronx 
Parkway Commission terminated. The title to ‘the SORE 
land of that part of the parkway lying within Bronx a 
County vests in the City of New York and is:ad- 5 
ministered by the Department of Parks of the re 
Borough of the Bropx. ae 

The remaining part of the Parkway vests in 
Westchester County and is administered by the 
Westchester Counts Park Commission, 


154 cases of river pol- Va 
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PT Ay ISe 5 eae 5 / 
‘The Cathedral Church of St. John’the Divine in 
he City and Diocese of New York (its legal title) 
‘was incorporated in 1873 and its cornerstone was 
laid in 1892. The generous contribution of funds 
from the church and general public in 1925 and the 
resumption of construction on a large scale promises 
its completion within ten years. 
In the spring of 1925 a public appeal for the 
15,000,000 needed brought more than $8,000,000 
nm cash and pledges. The Rt. Rev. William T. 
Vigra d D. D., Bishop of the Diocese, announced 
at Easter that additional commitments from re- 


sponsible groups made the total ‘“‘assured’ more 
than $10,000,000. _ 
In way work was begun on the Nave, the founda- 
ons for which had already been built, and on the 
foundations for the west front. It is. estimated 
that the have will cost $5,600,000, including archi- 
- _ tect’s fees, and will be finished in 1928. ~ 
2 The foundation stone of the nave was laid with 
ee een ceremonies on Nov. 9, 1925. The baptistry, 
which is the gift of the Stuyvesant fatnily, descend- 
ants of old Peter Stuyvesant, was complete in the 
autumn of 1925, except for interior decoration and 
‘the installation of the font. Its cost is $281,000: 
. Before the commencement. of the nave, west 
front and baptistry, the Cathedral and auxiliary 
se ee represented an outlay of more than $5,000.- 
The grounds cost $884,315; the foundation, $319,- 


ae 35,201,858) chapels, $1,250,000; ehoir school, $166,- 
; When finished, it will seat 10,000, with accommo- 


dation for several thousand more standing: Its 
dimensions are thus expressed in figures: 

Of Area (square feet): iciis.cscuesa. wah, 109,082 

Of Length: . f Feet 

Western Towers (square)iciics. es .us.eeual. 50 

BVO. a HHS Fee Pk eee be ale be 225 

MOBSUDE cts isting Ve era Ie eth MARNE fete gaan dies 100 

DAG EPA RA es a eed Os ITS CA Ry 170 

St, Saviour’s Chapel. i: 2005) ..ci.2ued. i i 56 

mes Dotel bengthin sors. Giese s. Hans~rs 601 

Of Width: iz. i 

ss West: Front (including buttresses). .......... 220 
Nave and Aisles (exterior). ..... bz vehi fe ag 


132, 


aac pes (exterior) 


Nave (interior) . 
a (each) .. 
Crossing 
Sok ‘ 
3 ulatory 
- Of Height: 

Western Towers iss. iiies bse. es 
Ridge of Nave Roof.......:...3 2. 

4] Nave Vaults (above floor)..... 20... 
Choir, + Soc ben odein agmchhs Bettas 127 
Crossing _‘‘ Sinatirs (OWeMAL. SORMRAN 94 200 
ROBHtTal PEGHO oie coe ein ae cre 470 
Finial Cross (30 feet) “...-. 02.2. eee eee 500 
Finial Cross above tidewater. .............. 631 


. The charter was granted in 1873 by. the Legis- 
lature. Acting upon it, the second Bishop Potter 
had secured sufficient funds between 1886 and 
Oct, 31, 1891, to purchase from the Leake and Watts 
Orphan Asylum the land between Amsterdam 
Avenue and Morningsile Park and between 110th 
and 118th Streets, which is now the Close. The 
grounds, comprise, 1114 acres and cost $850,000. 

esides the Cathedral proper other buildings costing 
about $1,000,000 have been erected on the Close. 
These include the Bishop's House, the Deanery, the 
Choir School, the Synod House, about $350,000, 
and St. Faith’s House. 5 
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the dral have been 
Grant La Farge from July, 189 


L. Heins and : < LY. ot, 
until Mr. Heins’s death in September, 1907; Mr. 


La Farge from that latter date until the completion 
of the Choir in April, 1911, and Cram & Ferguson 
from then on to the present time. Besides these, 
in the Chapels ot Tongues, as the seven chapels 
are known although some of these are as commodious 
as many individual churches, are the works of 
Heins and La Farge (in two), Henry Vaughan (in 
three), Cram & Ferguson (in one), and Carrere & 
Hastings (in one). ¥ ; , 

The prevailing style of the architécture chosen 
is Frénch Gothic. The loftiest features of the 
west front are the two towers which will rise to 
a height of 265 feet and the great central tower 
above the crossing of the nave and transepts. 
The latter will consist,-whén completéd, of an 
octagonal lantern carried up from 4 square crossing 
in two stages,,the upper smaller than the lower, 
surmounted by a fleché rising to a height of 50) 
feet, including the Cross, above the ground... 

The material is Peekskill golden granite, faced 
inside with buff Indiana limestone. 

Besides the afchitectural features, present and 
planned, there are already. many works of art and 
carvings installed within the building. Thé Potter 
Memorial Pulpit is one of these. This is made in 
Knoxville. marble, designed. by Henry Vaughan, 
executed by John Byans & Co. of Boston, and cost 
$30,000. The Eagle Lectern of bronze was thé gift 
of Mrs. James Herman Aldrich: ; 

The choir stalls, rising in four tiers on either side 
of the Choir proper, are of carved American oak, 
The canopies are copied from those in the. Chapel 
of Henry VIII, in Westminster Abbey used. as the 
Chapel of the Knights of the Garter. The finials of the 
stails are figures, twelve_great musicians and cOm- 
posers of church music. The high altar is white Ver- 
mont marble: The statue of Our Lord, the central 
erie in the reredos; is_7 
h 
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erhaps the most sentimental interest centres about 
the Barberini tapestries. ‘These were woven in the 
first half of the 17th. century on the papal looms 
founded by Cardinal Barberini, under the patronage 
of his uncle, Pope Urban VIII. They were presented 
to che Cathedral by Mrs. Elizabeth U: Coles. The 
price said to be paid for the twelve was $45,000. 


Area |) Height ) Helght r | Width 
ComPARATivE DIMENSIONS OF CATHEDRALS. | Sq. Feet. Bxterlot. Faterior: maa, Cont. aisle: 
Bb. Peter's, ROMO lo sek Golde seein A 227,069 44g. | 16 718. | 400 
BOvVille (Shain 4% eel NL A a tad oi 128,570 400 180 
St. John the Divine, New York. ............. 109,082 500 130 
Duomo, Milad. (ii. via Wy es ek 107,000 355 153 
Cologne, ‘Germany. ie. Sis saiisiemeds, he aes 91,464 512 145 
Abilens, Pranceis 4). ie VRID. 71,208 361 140 
St. Sophia, Constantinople...........00) 0404 70,000 185 184 
Antwerp, Belgiimii iy... b eek TAPER GIG 397 130 
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In the City there are over 1, 


Baptist—Calvary, W. 57th St., between Sixth 
and Seventh Aves.; Central, 92d St., and Amster- 
dam Ave.; Fifth Ave., formerly at 8 W. 46th St., 
and now named Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
situated at Park Ave. and 64th St.; the First, W. 
79th St., corner Broadway; Judson. Memorial, 55 
Washington Sq., So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. 
E. 31st St.; Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th 
ok ang the Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 

The Hellenic Eastern Christian Orthodox Church 
of the Holy Trinity is‘on E. 72d St., near 3d Ave. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, 
Scientist)—Tirst, Central Park West and 96th 
St.; and the Second, 10 W. 68th St 7 

Congregational — Tabernacle, Broadway and 
56th St.; and Manhattan, Broadway and W. 76th 


St. ‘ 

Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 81st 
St., near Columbus Aye. 

Friends’ (Quakers)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E. 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Orthodox), 
144 E. 20th St. 

Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way; 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, 88th St. and West End 
Ave.; Shearith Israel, Central Park West and 70th 
St.; Temple Beth-El, 5th Ave, and 76th St.; Temple 
Emanu-El, 5th Ave. and 43d St. 

Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d _St.; 
Grace, 123 W. 71st St.; Holy Trinity, Central Park 
West and 65th St.; and Immanuel, Lexington Ave. 
and E. 88th St. 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 129th St. and 
7th Ave.; Church of All Nations, 9 2d Ave.; Grace, 
131 W. 104th St.; John St., 44 John St.; Madison 
Ave., at E. 60th St.; Metropolitan Temple, 58 7th 
Ave.; St. Andrews, 126 W. 76th St.; St. Paul’s, 
West End Ave. and 86th St.; and Union, W. 48th 
St., near Broadway. | 

Presbyterian—Brick, 5th Ave. and 37th St.; 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Madison Ave. 
and 57th St.; Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; First, 5th 
Ave. and 1lth St.; Fourth, West End Ave. and 
91st St.; Madison Ave., at 73d _St.; Park Ave., at 
E. 85th St.; Rutgers, W. 73d St., near Broadway; 
Scotch, Central Park West and 96th St. 
Protestant Episcopal—Ascension, 5th Ave. and 
10th St.; Christ Church, Broadway and 71st St.; 
Epiphany, 259 Lexington Ave.; Grace, Broadway 
and 10th St.; Heavenly Rest, 551 5th Ave.; Holy 
Trinity, 316 E. 88th St.; Incarnation, 205 Madison 
Ave.; ‘‘Little Church Around the Corner” (Trans- 
figuration), 5 E. 29th St.; St. Andrew’s, 127th St., 
near 5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew’s, Park Ave. and 
52d St.; St. George's, Stuyvesant Sq.; St. James’s, 
Madison Ave. and 71st St.; St. Luke’s, Convent 
Ave. and 141st St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 2d 
Ave. and 10th St.; St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway 
and Vesey St.; St. Thomas's, 5th Ave. and 53d 
St.; Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St. 

Reformed Church in America—Marble (Col- 
legiate, 5th Ave. and 29th St.; St. Nicholas Nor 
legiate), 5th Ave. and 48th St.; West End (Collegi- 
ate), West End Ave. and 77th St. 

Roman Catholic—aAscension, 107th St., near 
Broadway; Holy Trinity, 205 W. 82d St.; Notre 
Dame, Morningside Drive and 114th St.; St. Agnes’s, 
143 W. 42d St.; St. Andrew's, Duane St. and City 
Hall Place; St. Brigid’s, 123 Ave. B; St. Cyril, St. 
Mark’s Pl.; St. Francis Xavier, 42 W. 16th St.; 
St. Ignatius Loyola’s, Park Ave. and E. 64th St.; 
St.. Leo’s, 11 E. 28th St.; St. Patrick’s, Mott and 
Prince Sts.; St. Paul the Apostle’s, Columbus Ave. 
and W. 60th St.; St. Peter’s, 20 Barclay St. 

“Seventh Day Adventist—First, 122 W. 76th St. 
Unitarian—All Souls’, 4th Ave. ~nd 20th St.; 
and the Community Church, 61 E. 34th St. 

Universalist—(Fourth), Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. 

Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are’ All Night. Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
227 Bowery; Broome St. Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St.; Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 W. 91st. 
St.;.D St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 
ffl iat id y ¥ 1 
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nacle, 44th St. an 


| Ave. and 14th 


434 W. 42 


c St.; 
Vedanta, 


Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James Pl,: 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth Ave., 
at Lincoln Pl.; Washington Ave., at Gates Ave.; 
First, New York Ave. and Dean St. : 
_ Christian Scientist—First, New York Ave. and 


Dean St, 
Hancock  St., 


Congregation al—Central, near 
Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at Lafayette Ave; — 
Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and E. 18th St.; Pilgrims, 
Henry and Remsen Sts.; Plymouth, Orange St. 
near Hicks St.; South. President and Court Sts. i 
St. Paul’s, New York Ave. and Sterling Pl.; Tomp- _ 
kins Ave., at McDonougb St. f ali f 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 


Marlborough Roads. 
110. Schermerhorn St.; 


Friends— (Hicksite), 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 12th Ave. and 41st St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
and Hoyt Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and — 
85th St.; Temple Israel, Bedford and Lafayette Aves. 

Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Lenox Rd. and 
Flatbush Ave.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s, Bedford Ave., near Di 
Kalb Ave.; Zion, Henry St., near Clark St. ‘ } 

Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hanson 
Pl., at St. Felix St.; New York Ave., at Dean St.; 
Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby Aves.; Summer- 
field, Washington and Greene Aves. 

Fi Methodist—(Primitive), Park Pl., near Nostrand 
ve. d : 
Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. i 

Presbyterian—Bedford, Dean St. and Nostran 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jefferson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John’s © 
Pl.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 
Westminster, Clinton St. and Ist Pl. 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4th Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living- 
ston Sts.; St. Bartholomew’s, Pacific St., rear 
Bedford Ave,; St. James’s, Lafayette Ave. and St; 
James Pl.; St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s Pl.. 
St. Luke’s Clinton Ave., near Fulton St.; St. Paul's, | 
Clinton and Carroll Sts. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, 
Clermont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.; First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer St.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Heights, Pierre- 
pont St., near Henry St.; Old First, 7th Ave. and 
Carroll St, 

Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 
pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our. Lady of 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.; Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves.; St. 
Agnes’s, Hoyt and Sackett Sts.; St. Augustine’s, 
6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles Borromeo, 
Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; St. Francis Xavier's, ; 
6th Ave. and Carroll Si.; St. James Pro-Cathedral, \ 
Jay and Chapel Sts.; St. John the Baptist’s, 
Willoughby Ave., near Lewis Ave.; Sts. Peter and 
Paul, Wythe Ave., near So. 2d St.; St. Saviour’s, 
6th St. and 8th Ave. 

Swedenborgian—Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Monroe Pl, and Clark St. Z 

Unitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Monroe SA 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts. j ; 

Universalist—All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 
Aves. 

Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist Soc., 28 
Irving Pl.; Brooklyn Tabernacle, 17 Hicks St.; 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, 1560 Nostrand 
Ave.; Ethical Culture Soc. Academy of, Music; nm 
Reformed Presbyterian, 452 Monroe St.; St. a, 
Nicholas Greek Orthodox, 301 Pacific St, ia 
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Bethaiy Deaconésses’ and Hospital Society Hos- 
pital, St. Nicholas Ave. and Bleecker St. 
_ Bthatok Street Hospital, 113 Bradford St. 
rooklyn Eye 4nd Eat Hospital, Bee Livingston St. 
FooKlys Hospital, Raymond ie and De Kalb Ye: 
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Cum erland, Auburn Pl. and No. Portland. Aye. 
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Holy Family cies th 183 DE 
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Mintyen n Hospital foot EB. 16th St. 
Meee as Hospital, 531 E. 86 6th S: 
peetiore é and. Hospital ie Chronfe Dis- - 
eases, Sink il ll Road ‘hear Jerome Ave 
Mount Sinai Hospital, ee aed and id0th St. 
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New fork Ant irmary for Woron’ ‘and Children, ‘B21 


New York Nursery gud Chid’s Hospital, Amster- 
dam Ave. and 6ist S { 

K Ophthalmic. Hospital, 201 E. 24d St 

po nepappenic Dispensary and Hospital, 


New York, spa sinte Medical Sckool and Hospital, 

New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hos- 
pital, Second Ave: and 20th St. 

New York Skin and Cancer Hospital, Secona Ave. 
and 19th St. 

North Beararn ispensary, 222 EB. 59th St. 

North Western Disperisary, Ninth ve. and 36th St. 

abs en Dispensary, Waverley Place and Christo- 
pher i 

People’s Hospital, 203 Second Ave: 

Presbyterian Hospital, Madison Ave. and 70th St. 

se ie Hospital; 100th St. atid Central Pafk 


Riverside Hospital, North Brother Islatid. = 

Rockefeller Institute for’ Medical’ Research Hos- 
pital, Avenué A and 66th St. 

Roosevelt Hospital, Ninth Ave. and 59th St. 

St: Ahdrew’s Convalescent ie cae ih noe oe St. 

St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 130 B 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 415. W. 518 ge 

St. Francis’s Hospital; Brook Ave. and BP. taza t. 

St. Joséph’s Re age "Brook Ave. Gornér B. 142d 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Amsterdam Ave: and 113th St. 

St. Maty’s Free Hospital for Children, 405 W. 34th 
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Kings County, Ularktgn Avé., tiear Albany Ave, 
Long Island College Hosp., Henry and Amity Ste. 
Long Islatid State (insane), ‘Clarkson St. and Aibatiy 
ve. 
Paineran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 
ary Immaculate Hospi tal, Shelton AVE, Jamaica, 
ethodist piscopal, Seventh Ave. and 7ta : 
Naval Hospital, Flushing Ave., foot | atson St. 
Neponsit oe ach Hospital, Rockaway seach. 
Norwegian Hospital, Fourth Ave. and 46th s 
Peck, Carson C., Memorial, Crown St. & thany AYE. 
Proshiee Heights, Washington Avé, and St. John’s 


St: Anthony" s Figs pital Woodhaven. 

St. Caphierine e's, Bushwick Ave. neat Ter Bydk St. 
St. John’ Hospital, er a and Alban: ‘Ayes 

St. John’s, L. i2th St: and Jaé 4 aie. : 
St. peeps 2 Hospital’ Cential Ave., Far RoéKaway. 
Bt: t. Mark's Ave. fear Rochester Ave. 
St. Marys aM St. we She ton Ave, Jamaica, 
St. Peter’s, Henry, Congress’ ahd Watten ao 
Hea Hos ee Fourth Ave. and 17th § 
Swedish Hospital, Rogers Ave. and Sterling Piade. / 
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Trinity Hosp tal, '1835 Bast New York Ave. 

United Israel-Zion postin, 10th Ave. and vas St. 5 
Victory. Memorial sie al, 7th ay se 1 92: 

hols ee 


Wyckott Hets.; 8b 
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ri male Guardian ie! for 
the Friendless, 936 Woodycrest ’ 


ha 


ociation for the Relief of Respectable, Aged ‘and 


- Indigent Females, Amsterdam Ave, and 104th St. 
aptist Home for the Aged, 116 E. 68th St. 


eth Abraham Home for Incurables, 612 


‘ Ave. ; itis 
- Blind, Asylum for Indigent, Welfare Island. 
- Bourne Workshop for the Blind, 338 E. 35th St. 
Catholic Guardian Soc., 130 W. 37th St. 
Catholic Home Bureau for Dependent Children, 
? 477 Madison Ave. 

Catholic Centre for Blind, 221 E. 79th St. 


i 


Se 
= 


lerton 
‘ 


chester_Road. t 
_ Catholic Protectory, Westchester, N. Y. City office 
b and reception house, 415 Broome St. 
~ Chapin Ct Nursery, 2100 Lexington Ave. 
Children’s Aid Society, Headquarters, 105 E 22d St. 
_ Children’s Clearing Bureau, 124 E. 59th St.» 
City Home for the Aged and Infirm, Welfare Island. 
i ee de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, 225 E. 


St. 
Colored Orphan Asylum, Palisade Ave. and W. 
259th St. 


 Darrach Home for Crippled Children, 369 E. Mosholu 


Parkway. 
Daughters of Jacob, 301 E. Broadway. , 
Dominican Home for Working Girls, 207 E. 71st St. 
rales asters Home for Working Girls, 207 
. Cis : 
eer Creche (Englewood, N. J.), office 105 E. 


Elizabeth Home for Girls, 307 E. 12th St. 
Five Points House of Industry, office 
Florence Crittenden Home, 427 W. St. 
Freedman (Andrew) Home, Grand Concourse, be- 
tween 165th and 166th Sts. 

Half-Orphan Asylum, Manhattan Ave. and 104th St. 
Daughters of Israel, 32 E. 119th St. 


Kingsbridge Road. 

Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Amsterdam 
St.; Friendly Home, 545 W. 159th 

Hebrew Immigrant Shelter, 229 E. Broadway. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Soctety, 
425 Lafayette St. 

Hebrew. Sheltering Guardian Society Orphan 

pices Pleasantville, N. Y. City office, 470 W. 

145th St. ? 

Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 121 W. 105th St. 

Home for Destitute Blind, Grand Concourse and 
Kingsbridge Road. 

Home for Incurables, Third Ave. and 182d St. 

Home for Old Men and Aged Couples, Amsterdam 
Ave., and 112th St. 

Home ye the Sons and Daughters of Israel, 232 E. 
10th St. 

Hopper, Isaac T., Home, 110 Second Ave. 

mae of the Good Shepherd, 90th St. and East 

ver. 

House of the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 

Concourse. : 


| House 


Catholic Institute for the Blind, 221st St. and East-' 


| Municipal Lodging House, 432 E. 25th St 


| 
454 W. 23d St. 
21st St. 


Hebrew Infants’ Home for, University Ave. and 
Ave. and 138th | 
St. ; 


of the Holy Family, 
House of Refuge, Randall’s Island. ete bee 
Hungarian Immigrants’ Home, 32 Pearl St. | 
Institution. for the Improved Instruction of Deaf. 
Mutes, Lexington Ave., and 67th St. Sea 
Institution of Merey, Madison Ave. and 8lst S$ 


fp 


Lee 
Isabella Heimath, Amsterdam Ave. and 190th St. ge 
Israel Orphan Asylum, 274 Second St. CaS , 


Jeanne d’Arc Home for French Girls, 251 W. 24th St. 

Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y., office, 7 Wall St. 
70th St.; 183d St. and Belmont Ave. ey 

Manhattan State Hospital (Insane), Ward’s Island. 

Methodist Episcopal Church Home, Amsterdam — 
Ave. and 92d St. 

Millbank Memorial Home, 24 W. 12th St. — 


Newsboys’ Lodging House (Brace Memorial), 224 
William St. k ee 
New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, — 
Pelham P’kway. 
New York Institute for the Instruction of the Deaf 
, and Dumb, Ft. Washington Ave. and W. 163d St. 
Odd Fellows’ Home, Unionport. OF 
Old Ladies’ Home, Amsterdam Ave. and 104th St. 
Orphans’ Home and Asylum of the P. E. Church, 
onvent Ave. and 235th St. 
Peabody Home for Aged and Indigent Women, — 
2064 Boston Road. " 
Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, 49 B. 73d St. 
Sacred Heart Orphan Asylum, Ft. Washington Ave. 
and 190th St. " 
St. Francis’s Home for the Aged, 609 5th St. 
St. Joseph’s Home for the Aged, 209 W. 15th St. 
St. Joseph’s Home for Destitute Children (Peekskill, 
. Y.), House of Reception, 12 W. 129th St. 
Bln Jopepbi a Institute for Deaf Mutes, Throgg’s 
eck. 1 
St. Luke’s 
114th St. 
St. Margaret’s Home for Working Girls, 603 Walton 


Aye. ; 

St. Philip’s Home for Industrious Working Boys, 
417 Broome St. : 

St. Rose’s Free Home for Incurable Cancer, 71 
Jackson St. ji 

Salvation Army; National Headquarters, 120 W. 
14th St.; Industrial Homes for Men, 533 W. 
48th St. and 229 E. 120th St.; Rescue Home 
for Fallen Women, 318 E. 15th St.; Hotel for 
Men (Memorial Hotel), 225 Bowery; Shelter for 
Homeless Women, 243 Bowery. 

Sea View Farms, Castleton Corners, Staten Island. 

Sevilla Home for Children, Hunts Point Ave. 

Sheltering Arms, Amsterdam Ave.-and 129th St. _ 

Society for Prevention Cruelty to Children, 5th Ave. 
and 105th St. 

Tuberculosis Preventorium for Children, Farming- 
dale, N. J.; (office), 105 E. 22d St. 

Washington Square Home for Friendless Girls, 9 
W. 8th St. 


Webb’s Academy and Home. for Shipbuilders, , 
Sedgwick Ave. and 188th St. 


Home for Aged Women, Broadway and 


COMMONWEALTH FUND. 


The Commonwealth Fund is’ a_ philanthropic 
foundation established ‘‘for the welfare of man- 
kind” in 1918 with an initial gift amounting to 
approximately $17,000,000 by rs. Stephen V. 
Harkness. ? 

The donor has increased the endowment from 
time to time to a total approximately $38,000,000. 

The Commonwealth Fund is engaged in several 
different lines of activity. Much of its effort has 
been devoted to the field of work for children, where 
it is conducting two inteuslve programs—one in 
the field of child guidance or mental hygiene for 
children and one in the field of child health. 

Under the former project it has operated a num- 

ber of demonstration child guidance clinics in 
different parts of the country from which per- 
manent clinics supported by the local communit, 
have resulted in Los Angeles, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Dallas, St. Louis and Memphis. At present it 
is operating demonstration clinics in Cleveland 
and Philadelphia. 
The Fund has also offered, largely through the 
New York S@ool of Social Work, scholarships for 
the training of psychiatric social workers and has 
supported a special training clinic in this field 
known as the Bureau of Children’s Guidance located 
at 9 West 48th Street, New York. 

It has also financed demonstrations of visiting 

‘teacher work in thirty communities in various 
of the United States. 
field of child health the Fund is operating 
mplete community demonstrations in Fargo, 
akote; Marion County, Oregon; Ruther- 
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a County, Tennessee; and Athens, Clarke County, 
eorgia. 

The Fund is also operating a somewhat similar 
program of child health in Austria. 

The Fund recently established a Division of Edu- 
cation under which studies in Educational Re- 
search have been conducted. This Division in 1925 
undertook the administration of twenty annual_ 
fellowships established by the Fund for British 
graduate students. The selection of these) fellows 
is In charge of a British Committee of Award of 
which H. R. H. the Prince of Wales is the Honorary 
Chairman. 

The most recent activity of the Fund has been the 
establishment of a Division of Rural Hospitals 
which gives assistance in erecting hospitals in two 
rural communities each year. ‘The general pur- 
pose of this plan is to assist in improving conditions 
of medical practice and bealth conditions in the 
varlous communities to be reached. This activity 
was established in 1926. 

In addition, the Fund reserves a small portion of 
its income for the purpose of making appropria- 
tions in response to miscellaneous appeals. Projects 
assisted may be in any field of educational, scien- 
tific or philanthropic work and the number of grants 
made for such purposes averages about twenty 
per annum. 

The General Director is Barry C. Smith; Assistant 
Director, Barbara 8. Quin; Director of Division of 
Education, Max Farrand; Director of Division 
f Rural Hospitals, H. J. Southmayd; Director 
for Austria, William J. French, M. D. 
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Little Sisters of the Poor, 135 W. 136th St.; 213 B. ‘s 
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AME “Museum OF AL HIst 


to 5 BP. Ms Sundays, 1 P: M.to 5 P. M. 
‘Aminican 


eeEMtO Oe. Mies i bs ele iges ; J 
- AQuarium—Battery Park. Open, free, every. day; 
: A.M. to 5 


MERICAN MuspuMm OF 
St. between Columbus Ave. 


nd Central P. 
West. a: 


a y 

Open,, free, evety day; weekdays, 9 A.M 
MUSEUM OF Sarpry—120 E. 28th St. 

MHRICAN NUMiISMATIC SocrmTy—Broadway and 

— 166th St: 


* 1-Sept., 9. P. M.; Oct.-March, 
iM. to4 P.M. 


Nic GARDEN, BROOKLYN-—Flatbush Ave.. and 
albone St: (Hmpire Boulevard). 


to 6 P. M. Free 
(except Mondays and Tuesdays, 25¢.): Children’s 
Musetim, 185 Brooklyn Ave. Free. Open dai 
ndays; 2 P. M. to 5 P. 
y and 204th St: 
except Sunda; 


ago Headquarters) — 
160th St. . Free. Open 


conveyed in 1925 to the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation, Society as a memorial. 

The house stands next to St. Luke’s P. E. Church, 
Convent Avé. ahd 41st St., and for thirty-five 
years was used as a rectory and parish house. |. 


Hamilton built the house 1801-2 on the fafm ot. 


sixteen acres he had bought from Jacob Sehieéffelin 
00, and from it he departed, Jilly 11, 1804, 
to the duel with Burr. | : J 

John McComb, who built the City Hall, was the 
architect. The timbers came from the estate of 
Hamilton’s father-in-law, Gen. Philip Schuyler, at 
Saratoga. 

Originally the house stood on the south line of 
143d St., seventy-five feet west of Convent Ave. 
In front of it Hamilton platited the thirteen treés 
symbolizing the original thirteen States. Im 1889 
Amos Cutting gave it to St. Luke's Parish, and it 
was moved to its present location,’ still on the old 
farm, next to the church. For a while it was used 
as a chapel whilé the church was being built. 


The thirteen trees thrived until 1880, when they ' 


Open daily (except Mondays) 2 P: M. 


Open: daily, 


MusiuM of THe AmpRicAN INDIAN, Haye FounD- 
' ATION—Broadway and 155th | Free. Open 
daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. (ex¢ept Sundays ahd 
holidays, 1 P. M. to 5 P. M). ac 
By, YoRK HisfoRicaAL Socrery AND MuUSEUM— 
Nites ark Wes and 77th St. Open week days 
9 A. M, to 5.P. M., and on holidays, 1 to 5 P, M. 
Admission, free, Closed during August, and on 
New Year’s, July 4, and Christmas Day. apis 
Pop Corrace—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and 
Grand Boulevard, Broax. Opén daily. : 
ROOSEVELT House—23 EH; 20th St: . Open week 
days, a A. M. to 5 P: M.; open Sundays, 1 P. M. 
to 5.P. 


M.' Admission 25 cents, Saturdays ahd — 


Sundays free. Free at all times to school children 
with teachers. ; t 
VAN CORTLANDT Hovuse—Van Cortlandt Park, 
Broadway and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except 
Thursday, 25c.). Open, daily, 10 A. M. to5 P. M. 
(Sundays, 2 P. M. 5 Pi M.). ; iy. 
Zoo, BRONX——Bronx Park. Open daily, 10 A. M. to 
half hour before sunset. Freé (except Mondays 
and Thursdays, 25¢.). / paige 
Zoo, BROOKLYN—Prospect Park. Free. Open daily. 
209, (pErenan PARK—Fifth Ave. and.63d St. Free, 
aily. ; 


down in 1908. 

The Grange, named after the seat of Hamilton’s 
grandfather, Alexander’ Hamilton, Laird of ‘the 
Grange ip the Parish of Stevenston, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, was close by the old post road leading from 
Neéw York to Albany and Boston, and its roof shel- 
tered leading personages of thé time: It was the 
scene of many social gatheriigs, over which Hamil- 
ton's wife, Hlizabeth Sian bee presided. 

Hamilton did mitich of his prefesionat work 
there in the last two years of his life and found 
relaxation-in gardening, hunting and fishing. 

The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, founded by Andrew H. Green, ‘Father of 
Greater New York,” administers ten sceenic and 
historle properties: Hamiiton Grange, New York; 
Philipse Manor Hall, Yonkers; Draper Memorial 
Park, _Hastings-on-Hudson; Andre Monument, 
Tappan; Stony Point Resétvation, thirty-five acres; 
John Boyd Thacher Park, near Albatiy, 540 serés; 
Diamond Island, Lake George; Fort Brewerton, 
near Oneida Lake; Battle island Park, 225 acres, 
near Oswego, and Letchworth Park, 1,000 acres; at 
Portage Falls om the Genesee River. 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 


The Museum of thé American Indian, Heyé 
Foundation, at Broadway ard 155th Street, Man- 
hattan, forms one of the handsome harmonious 
group of buildings which New York owes to the public 
spirit of Archer M. Huntington, who gave the site 
of the museum, which was. built by the trustees at 
a cost of $250,00C and $100,000 for equipment. 
The fireproof limestone edifice was. opened on Nov. 
15, 1922. Three floors are devoted to exhibition 
rooms, which are,open free to the public dally and 
Sundays, . The Museum has over 2,000,000 exhibits 
and can display but about one-quarter of these at 
one time; The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
work and study rooms, which are open under suitable 
conditions to students: George. Heye, who 
founded the Museum and turned over to it nearly 
half a million specimens, is the director, and F. W: 


Hodge, M. H. Saville, M: R. Gilmore, M: Raymond 
Harrington and Donald ‘Cadzow are among those 
associated with the work. Individual trustees have 
given important special collections and met the cost. 
of fale work. 

The Museum had its inception twenty years ago. 

Its sole aim is to gather and preserve fer students | 
everything useful in illustrating and_ elucidating 
the anthropology of the, aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere. Field work has been constantly pursued 
in all parts of the New World. The publications 
and monographs of the Museum are notable. 
,Mr. Huntington in 1925 gave to the Museum 
six acres, near Pelham Bay Park, between Eastern 
Boulevard, iddletown Road and Jarvis St. A 
modern storage building has been erected on the 
site, and part of the ground there is used for an 
Indian garden. : : 


HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 


The Museum and Library of the Hispanic Society 
of America occupies the central fireproof limestone 
building of the notable group on Broadway; between 
155th and 156th Streets; Manhattan, which New 
York owes to, the farsighted public spirit and gen- 
erosity, of Archer M. Huntington. He is bres 
dent of the soclety, which he founded on May 18, 


1904. The museum building was opened in January, 
1908. It is open from 10 to 5 daily, and on Sunday 
from 1 to 5. The reading room is open from 1 to 


4,45 daily, except Sunday and Monday. 

The deed of foundation provides for the estab- 
lishment in the City of New York of & public library 
and museum designed to be a link between the 
English, Spanish and Portuguese spéaking peoples. 
It providés also for the advanrement of the study 
of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, literature, 
art and history; for the study of the countries wherein 
Spanish and Portuguese are or have been spoken 
languages, 


In furtherance of these aims 2 collection of paint- 
ings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and @ library 
of about 40,000 books was placed 10 the charge of 
the society in 1904. These varied collections have 
been increased and enriched so that, for example, 
the library now contains no fewer than 100,060 
volumes, forming the most notable Hispanic library 

meri¢a. } 
 Thoush its home and headquarters gre in America; 
the Hispanie Society is an international organiza- 
tion; its. members, limited to 100 members, aid 
300 corresponding. members, include specialists 
and scholars of all countries who have become 
distinguished in the Hispanic field. : 

The society has held several notable exhibitions, 
among them those of the works oi Soroila, uloage, 


Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, as well as of collec. ; 


tions of sculpture; photographs, prints, efe., and 
has issued more than 180 publications on Spanish 
history, literature, and art. ae ' } 


=, 


} tion rooms are surrounded with walls of masonry 
fifteen feet thick. In 1823 the building was ceded 
by Congress to the City of New York and used 
as a place of amusement called Castle Garden, 
which had a seating capacity of 6,000. It was 


connected with Battery Park by a bridge, the inter- | 


vening space having since been filled in. 
Jenny Lind began singing here in 1850 under 
the management of P. T. Barnum. Among other 
- notables received here were Presidents Van Buren 
€ and Jackson. The building was used as a landing 
5 place for immigrants from 1855 to 1890, during 
j which period 7,690,606 immigrants passed through 
. its doors. 
: Then for several years the historic old structure 
was in process of repair for the use of the Aquarium, 
which was vpened by the city on Dec. 10, 1896; 
and on Nov. 1, 1902, its management was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Parks to the New 
York Zoological Society, a private scientific asso- 
ciation with a membership of over 2,800: 
= The Aquarium is reached by all elevated, surface 
and subway lines running to South Ferry. The 
building is open, free, every day in the year. 
The hours for visitors are: 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., 


holding 100,000 gallons of pure stored sea water. | 


tae cme man 
- M., October- — 
00,090 visitors — 


' It has 7 large floor pools, 89 large wall tanks and 


containing specimens not on exhibition. The 
building circular in form, with a diameter of 205 — 
feet. The largest pool is 37 feet in diameter and 7 
feet deep. During 1924 the space available for 
exhibits was increased by one-fifth. The exhibits | 
include fishes, turtles, crocodilians, frogs, sala- — 
manders, marine mammals and invertebrates, and 
are both northern and tropical in character. There 
are usually about 200 species of fishes and other — 
aquatic vertebrates on exhibition. The total numbe 
of specimens, exclusive of invertebrates and youn: 
fry in the hatchery, varies from 3,000 to 7,000. r 
The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 
exhibit, » Beri yearly about one million young — 
food and game fishes, which are afterward de- — 
posited in New York State waters. tote Ea 
The Aquarium is equipped for heating sea water — 


‘for tropical fishes in winter, and has a refrigerating _ 


plant for cooling fresh water in summer. Flowing > f 
fresh water is supplied from the city water system, oa 
while the pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons 


of salt water daily. The pumps run day and night. 


The salt water tanks are supplied from a reservoir 
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NEW YORK ZOOLOCICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO), aa the By 


(By W. Reid Blair, Director.) 


The New York Zoological Park was founded in 
1895, by the New York Zoological Society, a scien- 
tific corporation. The park was formally opened 
Noy. 8,'1899. The grounds, many of the buildings, 
and an annual maintenance fund. are provided by 
the city. The remainder of the buildings and the 
animal collections are furnished by the society, 
which is also charged with the direct. management 
of the park. ea 


The Zoological Park is free to the public on all 


days of the week except Mondays and Thursdays. 
Should Monday or Thursday fall on a legal holiday, 
admission to the Zoological Park is free. The 
opening and closing hours are 10 A. M. until one- 
half hour before sunset. On pay days admission 
for adults is 25 cents, and for children under twelve 
years, 15 cents. The park embraces a tract. of 
264 acres. It contains thirty-five acres of water, 
‘and its land consists of heavy forest, open forest 
and meadow glades, in about equal proportions. 
The ‘park is about one mile long and three-fifths 
of a mile wide. 

The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion, 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, 
Ostrich and Small Mamma Houses, and the Aquatic 
Bird House. The principal open-air inclosures are 
the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, Pheasant Aviary, the 
Eagle and Vulture Aviary, Wolf and Fox Dens, 
Burrowing and Rodent Quarters, Beaver Pond, 
Duck Aviary, Wild Fowl Pond and Mountain Sheep 
Hill. The most valuable and important mammal 
collections are the apes; baboons and monkeys, 
the lions, tigers and leopards, the zebra and wild 
horse collection, the antelopes and deer, the bears, 
and the huge specimens in the Elephant House, 
comprising elephants, rhinoceroses and hippopotami. 
The collection of living birds in the Zoological Park 


is the largest and. most varied to be found any- 
where in the world. The collection of birds of 
paradise, including the rare bluebird of paradise, 
and the collections of parrots, parakeets and lories 
easily rank among the finest. of their kind. ae ca 
On May 25, 1922, the National Collection of ~ 
Heads and Horns, for which a special museum build- 
ing had been erected by the gifts of ten members ¥ 
of the Zoological Society, was dedicated and opened ri 
to the public. -This collection is now displayed 
free to the public ‘tin memory of the vanishing, — 
big game of the world.’’ Both the collection and 
the building to contain it are quite unique and the 
collection is almost complete for all the hoofed, — 
horned and tusked animal species of the world. 
The total value of the building and ‘collection is 
more than $500,000. : Ae 
In 1926 the census of the collections in the park 
was 563 mammals representing 201 species; 2,103 — 
birds of 787 species; and 395 reptiles and am- 
phibians, representing 92 species. Total number | 
of specimens, 3,061; total number of species, 1,080. a 
The attendance of visitors for 1925 was 2,492,482 
Routes to the Zoological Park—Automodiles— 
Lenox Avenue north to 145th Street; across Harlem 
River to 149th Street, continuing to top of hill, 
turn left at Mott Avenue; thence north along Franz 
Sigel Park to Grand Boulevard and Concourse 
thence along Grand Boulevard ‘and Concourse 
for about two miles to Fordham Road; thence to 
the right and continuing to the park. Subway— 
Seventh Avenue Division, Bronx Park train to 
end of the line at 180th Street and Boston Road 
entrance to the retin hes Park. Lexington Ave- hy 
nue Division, East 180th Street train to 177th : 
Street and change to Bronx Park train to end of — 
line at 180th Street. 


MUSEUMS OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The Central Museum (Brooklyn Museum) on 
Eastern Parkway and Washington Ave. the 
Children’s Museum in Bedford Park, the Depart- 
ment of Education with activities in the Academy 
of Music Building, the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
adjoining the museum, are under the general man- 
agement of the trustees of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, though each department 
has its own director and governing committee. 
The museum and the botanic garden receive 
appropriations from the city for maintenance, but 
thair collections are provided for entirely from 
private sources. The construction work is done 
‘through the Department of Parks and the bills 
are audited through this department. The new 
wing, sections F and G, of the Central Museum 
was finished and opened to the public in 1925. 

The Eastern ah orb loetacr nh Museum station 
of the Interborough subway is directly in front of 
juseum. building. AEs isdiloy SN 
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and its historical and natural history exhibits. 


The. Central Museum contains a noteworthy 
collection of paintings, sculpture, carvings, textiles 
and other objects of art; archaeological atherldgs, 
Egyptian relics and jewelry, Oriental objects, in- 
cluding Japanese, Chinese and Hast Indian armor 
and ornaments, objects from American Indian — } 
life. and legends, etc.; natural history, minerals, 
zoological collections, especially the fauna of Long 
Island, habitat groups, etc. 

The Swedish Crown Prince and Princess visited 
the museum during their stay in 1926 at the City 
of New York, and expressed much interest in 
articles’ representing Scandinavian archaeology, as 
well as the mummies from the land of the Pharaohs, 
ris’ the paintings in the A. Augustus Healy collec- 


tion. , 
The Children’s Museum, the first established of 3 

its kind, aided by an influential Women's Auxili- 

ary Committee, interests and instructs thousands 

of children through its lectures and nature clubs 


Pp. M.; and 


month of August for cleaning, and repairs). 


SF NEW YORK HIST 
_ The New York Historical godléty, fo 
1804, 18 opéh free upon weekdays, 9 A. M. 


STORICAL 


Christmas, New Year’s and July 4.. Closed for me 
ft he 
society. has occupied since 1908 the building on 


Central Park West between 76th and 77th Streets, 


completed. and furnished by the society at a cost 


: of $1,000,000, including the land. The home before 


that was on Second Avenue. .Jt is supported by 
endowment funds and membership fees without aid 
from city of State: The Society maintains a library, 
museum and gallery of art. 
180,000 volumes and 150,000. pamphlets, newspapers, 


prints, maps and a large collection of manuscripts, 
all.relating to American history.. The newspaper 


im 1704, The 


collection numbers 5;386 volumes; of which 3,181 
were oped. tp this city .and State, the earliest 
feauhe ng. une. Boston News-Letter, beginnin 
irst_ newspaper printed in New Yor 
City was the New York Gazette, established in 
725 by William Bradford, thé first. printer in the 


_ Colony of New York,. ‘The society’s file of this paper 


begins .with 1730. .The largest collection of New 


ewspapers may. be found here; | 


est View of ; published in, 1651, to 


_ York City, and S 
Bt old New York p alt cover the period from the 
- eatl e. City. 


among which, 


. 


“city pub bshes = 286 of three known copies; 


odern times, and is unrivalled.in its completeness 
y either private or public collections elsewhere, 
1M OF J may be mentioned: the Burgis bh 
of the City, {72% of which only..one other copy i 
known; the Maverick View of Wall Street, about 
1825, and the Tiebout Engraving of the City Hall 
on Wall Street. The .maps include the James 
Lyne survey of the elty in 1731, published by Wil- 
liam Bradford—the first engraved map. of the 
the 
Dyckinek plan of 1755, the Ratzér map of 1767, 
4nd the Commissioner's map of 1811; besides a large 
collection of atlases and maps of all periods. The 
more important manuscripts aré 


oti holidays 1 to 5 P. M. (excepting | © 


The library contains- 


e Cadwalader 
_Colden papers; De Peyster family ‘papers, James 


papers, _ 
Philip Hone, 
papers; Ruth 


The museum contains many 
and. American history, besides an 


Egyptian: c 
lection of 3,000 objects, the first brought to America. — 


Three mummied bulls from the tombs are features, 
while. every form of Egyptian art during the Old 
and, Middle Kingdom and the Empire, 2900-1167 
B..C., is represented: The collection is especially 
rich in papyri. The society ; also possesses the 
Nineveh: sculptures, presented in 1858 by the late 
James Lenox. Of local relies the Beekman family 
coach; used before the Revolutionary, War, in this 
city; may be mentioned, as well as the remains of 
the famous equ nm statue of George. TEI, 
and the statue of Wilham Putt (the Earl of Chat- 
ham), champion of the American cause in Parlia- 


ment. 8 I : J 
The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1,200 
paintings; including old masters, Over 400 of 
tne paintings are Agnerioen. portraits; George Wash- 
ington by Stuart; Peale and Durand, John Adams, 
John. Quincy .Adams,;., Bayar amily portraits; 
Aaron Burr, Henry Clay; George and. De Witt 
Clinton, John 8s, Copley by. himself; De. Peyster 
family portraits, Hamilton Fish, Benjamin Franklin; 
Albert Gallatin, Fitz-Greene Halleck; Alexander 
Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, John Jay; Thomas 
Jefferson; Lafayette, James Madison, Oliver H. 
Perry, Edgar Allan Poe, Red, Jacket; Schuyler 
family portraits, Stuyvesant family portraits, Zacn- 
ary Taylor; Daniel Webster and N. P. Willis. The 
society also. possesses.the original water color draw- 
ings made by John James Atidubon for his ‘‘Birds 
of America’’—460 beautifully ‘executed pictures. 
Special exhibitions of the society’s collection are 
held from time to time to which the publie is invitéd. 
Since the occupation of the present biiilding in 
1908 the society’s treasures if art aiid literature 
have been exhibited and freely placed at the dis- 
posal of the public for its enjoyments, use and study. 


NEW YORK BOTANICAL CARDEN (BRONX BOROUGH). 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 4 
reservation of nearly 400 acres of Bronx Park, 
Hiérth of Peliari Parkway. The trict includes the 
beautitul nattiral features of the valley of the Bronx 
River, its gorge, its waterfall and its rapids, and 
ver 100, acres of ndtural woodland, including the 


‘famous Hemlock Forest, the most solithern grove 


of hemlock spruce. hear the Atlantic Coast. The 
institution was .chartered by the Wegislattte. of 
New York; 1891; and the first reservation of 250 
acres was set aside by the city in 1895, and about 
140 acres were added by the city.in 1915: The 
grounds and buildings are open to the public every 
day,in the year without charge. ; 

Museum Building, situated a short distance 
from the Botanical Garden Station! of the New 
York Central & Hudson River. Railroad, has a 
frontage of 312 feet, is, Italian. Renaissance; front 
approach is ornamented by 4 brohze fountain by 
Carl BE. Tefft and by terra cotta and marble fountains 
and oy ig) the vista lines are formed by four parallel 
lines of tulip trees. Three floors are devoted to 
public exhibits. 

There is a large public lecture hall in the base- 


thent of the museum building; in which free public 
lectures are. given évery Saturday afterrioon from 
Spring until Autumh. The upper. floor of the 
building contains the library of 34,000 volumes on 


. botany, horticulture and related stiencés, including 


several special collections;_ the herbarium, ¢bn= 
taining prepared and dried. speciméns of plants 
from all parts of the world; occupies the greater 
portion of several rooms on the upper floor and 
comprises some 1500,000 specimens. There are 4lso 
laboratories equipped. for research on the upper 
floor; to which propefly qualified students of botatiy 
are admitted and instructed by members of the 
gardeén staff. 

The Gonséryatories include. two ratiges in thé 
southern and eastern parts of the grounds. In 
them are housed collections of palms, cacti and 
other suceulsnts, ferns, orchids; aquatics, and other 
groups of exotic plants. Flower shows and lectures 
are held in. the central display house of Conserva= 
tory range 2, near the Allerton. Ave. entrance: 

The Gardens besides displays of shrubs, trees, 
and herbaceous plants; Sra! flowering displays 
in season of narcissi, tulips; lilacs, irises, rhodo= 
dendrons, peonies; roses; lilies; gladioli and dahlias, 


BROOKLYN BOTARIG GARDEN. 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden, located between 
Eastern Parkway and, Empire. Bouvelard and 
Flatbush and Washington Avénues, was opened 
to the ptiblié on Lintieus’s birthday; May 13, 
1911. The Garden comprises abotit 50 acres of 
lurid, on which are located the vatious plantations, 
the conservatories; the laboratory building, and the 
children’s building. The objet of the Garden is 
the Advancéineht ard diffusion of 4 knowiedge 
and love of plants, and its special aim Is to be ot 
service to the local community... The grounds are 
open Tree to the publi¢ daily.. The ehiicn is sup~ 
ported, in. part only, by the city. A ; , 

The Native Wild Roker Garden. contains about 
$8 Boao’ that grow without cultivation within 
100, miles of New York City; the Rock Garden 
contains ovet 600 species of alpine and other rock- 
loving plants; the Japanese Garden, has been, pro- 
noun the most perttep specimen of that kind of 
hia in any public park in América; the general 
Systematic. Garden, chiefly of Old. World herbs, 
shrubs ant trees occupies the coutral portion of the 
grounds, thé Ecological Garden Wustrates the rela- 


tion of plants to various factors of environment, such 
as water, light, grayity, inseets, etc.. The Iris Garden 
extends along the brook, and the Chiidrén’s Garden, 
containing plots for 190 children, and 4 Shakespeare 
Garden, are at the south end of the poounas. A 
library_of over 17,500 bookS and pamphlets dnd 
over 800 periodicals on plant life ahd gardening is 
open frée to the ptiblic, ard also the herbatitim 
of over 231,000 specimens: | Illustrated lectires 
and occasional exhibits are also open. free. . Th 
Conservatories, contain a collection of tropioal aad 
forepieal plants, including those used for food, 
fibre, and other, gronetic purposes, including banana, 
spear. cane, tea, coffee, rubber, hemp; 
figs, citrus trults,’ Cb03 ei Siig whi 
The Botanic Garden, publishes several selentific 
perlodicals, it co-operates with the public and 
private schools, and it maintains a bureau of Botan 
and garden information: rer d 
FLOWER. ih) DENS IN PROSPBCT PARK. 
Owing to. their. accessibility, the Greenhouse 
Guhe e flower shows sre given in season), the Old 
Bark, are vised yearly by RUSwede ot ees 
Park, ar -yearly by hundreds of. 
on foot and in. vehicles, 4 a8 ‘ - 
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Per an ey : whaplain : 
_ The Indian name for this island was ‘'E 
referring to the abundance of nut trees with wnich 
_ it was clothed. bie i ) ir) aad 
_. The Dutch translated it ‘‘Nutten’” and on June 
_ 16, 1637, the Director and Council of New Nether- 
ids, residing on the Island of Manahatas, in the 
Fort Amsterdam (Bowling Green), published the 
_ order according to which two Indians of the Island 
; Pagganck, to wit, Cakapeteyno and Pehiwas, did 
“transport, cede, give over and convey to the behoof 
of Wouter Van Twiller, Director of New, Nether- 
rE pande, Any Island. in consideration of certain ‘parcels 
_ of goods’. 
' In 1698 the island was set aside by the Assembly 
- as part of the Denizen of His Majestie’s Fort at 


i New York for the benefit of His Majestie’s Gov-. 
__ ernors and so it became known as ‘‘The Governor’s 


~ Island. 

! In i674 the English took final possession of New 
York from the Dutch and_held_Governor’s Island 
until the evacuation in 1783. During that period 
the various ‘governors held the island as a perquisite 
of the office, and about 1702 Lord Cornbury built 
@ picasure house for himself and his successors. 

Sir William Pepperill’s Regiment was on the 
island in 1755 and other regiments were soon -on 
duty here, as the 22d and 44th, as well as the Royal 
American Regiment. This last named regiment 
afterward became the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, of 
which the King of England is Honorary Colonel. 

General Washington in a letter to General. Lee, 
May 9, 1776, says: ‘“‘Governor'’s Island has a large 
and strong work erected and.a regiment encamped 


there. All the ships of war have left, this place and j 


_ gone down to the Hook except the Asia.” 
. The “strong work’’ referred to was erected. by 
_ General Putnam, who, on April 8, 1776, went to the 
island at candle lighting, where his men .worked all 
- night and raised breastworks to cover the troops 
from the fire of the ships.’ “4 


_. The battle of Long Island occurred on Aug. 27, . 


1776, and as a part of the battle Governor’s Island 
was bombarded by four ships of Admiral Howe’s 
fleet. To this day cannon balls are frequently dug 
up in various parts of the island representing this 
bombardment. i 

With the evacuation of the English forces in 
1783 the American Army took possession of the 
works and elaborated them until the present Fort 
Jay was finally completed in 1801, as it remains 
to this day, a fine example of mediaeval fortification, 
with moat, sally. port, draw bridge and postern 
gate, mounted with 100 guns. { 
x The name was changed to Fort Columbus and 
4 tbe aoe was entirely completed in permanent form 

1806. 

The name of Fort Jay was restored by direction 
of Secretary of War Elihu Root on Jan. 20, 1904. 

Castle Williams was built by Col. Jonathan 
Williams, Engineer Corps, 1807 to 1811. 


Pagganck,”’ | 


RANI ee Pee et 
in The Recruiting News.) | ii 
South Battery was built in 1813 to defend New 
York from attack by way of Buttermilk Channel. 
Until July 1, 1878, it constituted one of the 
artillery posts in the chain of harbor defenses, and ‘J 
was garrisoned by sea coast artillery. On that — iy 
date Major Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, in com- : 
pliance with War Department ' orders, established 
on Governor's Island his headquarters, the Military 
Division of, the Atlantic and headquarters of ‘the 
Department of the East. are ok =) s aie 
On the island is the headquarters of the Second — 
Corps Area. ” a EW ene 
On Good Friday, April 6, 1917, Congress de- : 
Clarea a state of war to exist between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government. The — 
declaration was passed at 3,12 A. M. The troops __ 
of the 22d Infantry had been under arms all night _ 
awaiting the telegraphic news from Washington. 
Upon its receipt at 3.30, less than half an hour. 
after the declaration, the battalion. embarked on 
boats. of the revenue service, and before noon all. 
the German ships in the harbor and their crews. 
had been seized, and .,the latter interned on Ellis 
Island. : ‘ Mop 
This was the beginning of a period of intense 
activity. Troops arrived from all parts of the 
country and went into camp on the island. Camps. 
and cantonments were hastily erected. Buildings * 
were constructed for the use of the various depart- : 
ments and large numbers of officers were added to 
those already on duty... \ Ge 
The warehousing department erected on tha sae 7. 
extension a complete war plant comprising two ee: ie 
miles of water front, five miles of automobile roads yl 
eight miles of railway, twin) car ferry bridges, an Fee 
over seventy buildings, including fifty-nine iron ie 
warehouses with covered floor space. of over 1,300,- | “ 
000 square feet, with a stock on hand. of about it 
$100,000,000, and a daily movement amounting ~ r 
sometimes to $1,000,000. i 
When the Wall Street explosion occurred Gov- 
ernor's Island received a telephone message at 
headquarters asking for troops. In twenty minutes’ 
time the troops were under way, and arrived at. 
the Sub-Treasury in just a little over thirty minutes 
from the moment the call was sent, H 
Governor’s Island was ceded to the United States 
by the Legislature of New York State on Feb. 15, 
1800. The island consisted of 69.8 acres. This — 
was found inadequate for the military needs of the 
Department Headquarters and the military gar- 
rison and in 1880 a further cession was made by 
the, Legislature of 103 acres. | 
The island at present, with an area of 173 acres, is 
of the exact acreage it was in the time of Gov. Van | 
Twiller in 1637. ' : 
The cession, in other words, restored the land 
which the waters of the Hudson had washed away 
in 243 years. é 


z THE CONEY ISLAND BOARDWALK. 


The Coney Island Boardwalk was started in 1921 
- under the provisions of an Act of the State Legis- 
lature which permitted the City to establish public 
beaches along the Atlantic Ocean waterfront. 
Title to the first section of the public beach was 
taken Oct. 1, 1921, and actual construction work was 
begun in the spring of 1922. 
"The Boardwalk, as of Sept. 15, 1926, is about 
13,000 feet long, extending from Sea Gate, near the 
westerly end of the Island, to the foot of Coney 


Island. 
It is eighty feet wide; the floor stands thirteen 
feet above the level of high tide; it is constructed of 


reinforced concrete piles upon which rest concrete | Island paid the balance. 


CGRANT’S TOMB. 
(Data furnished by the-architect, John H. Duncan of New York City.) 


The monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
‘which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 
Drive and 123d St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
_ Jar subscription at a cost of $600,000. 

The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is 
‘surmounted by a circular cupola and_ pyramidal 
top. The exterior is of granite from Maine and 
New Hampshire quarries. 

Ground was broken April 27 (Grant’s birthday), 
1891; the cornerstone was laid April 27, 1892; the 
body was removed from the temporary tomb April 
17, 1897, and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held April 27, 1897. 

-. The Tomb is open from 9.00 A. M. to 5.00 P. M., 

or sundown. Admission free at_all times. 
_ -‘There are two sarcophagi, one containing the 
dy of Gen, U. 8. Grant; the other that of his 


Gen. G 
died July 


nS ER SK pe asi ta ea Bel 


po and on top of these long leaf yellow pine floor 
eams with a wood floor consisting of Douglas fir. 

Outside of the Boardwalk is a public beach which 
was made by pumping sand from the bed of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and this is protected by ‘a series of 
stone and wooden jetties which are spaced about 
600 feet apart. To make this beach, it was necessary 
to pump about 2,500,000 cubic yards of sand. 

The whole improvement cost, exclusive of land 
damage, about $3,000,000. 

In return for this, the City not only secured the 
Boardwalk, but also a public beach the area of 
which is approximately 150 acres. 

‘The City as a whole paid for sixty-five percent of 
this improvement and property owners in Coney 


wife, Julia Dent Grant. These are of Montello 
Wisconsin granite, a form of red porphyry, 

The body was, encased in three coffins, one being 
copper; the exterior one of oak. The sarcophagi 
mas made of such size that it recetved all the coffins 
ntact. 

There are two reliquaries opening from the main 
hall, in. which there are battle flags, portraits and 
other articles of historical interest appertaining to y 
Gen. Grant. : ; 

The coffin containing the body of Gen. Grant 
was originally placed in a small masonry. vault, : 
the location of the permanent tomb causing this a 
to be moved twice before the body was transferred 
to its final resting place. 
rant was born April 27, 1822; and he or 
23, 1885, at Mt, MeGregor, N, ¥. Kan 
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Gatrots, John M., niemorial to (Thos: Hastings), | madison Square Eternal Light Electric Star, — 
Civic Vittué, fountain statue (Frederic MacMon- 


ew 
Me 

‘MONUMENTS - ae AEA ‘ 
4 (Revised by Municipal Art ‘Corarnibains name if i ea $ eg 4 

i TTAN. — | Indian Hunter, bronze 
atthus, geauus ete Hae Madison Square. | __ ly es spre entr 
Bal 6 Statue—Leader of Alaskan Huskie team |’ 
(Roti), Céntral Park, 19265. 
Bars Statue, see “Liberty.” eaipcrnea feces pete ie iva ahh a 
Bear and Faun Fountath (Edgar Waiter), Morn- Jack Philips Tita nie ‘Menidrial 


U.S 
__ ingside Park and 116th 5 Jefferson, Thomas, statue okie i 
Beethoven, L. von, bronze bust, on a granite pedes-~| ~ Dp Angers), City a hie: 


ad 


, 1, fi n feet high Gony. Baerer), Central Park Jefferson, Me Ned (Ww. at iti tout ot 

f a “the Sail duvelled 1884. ~ Pulitzer School of Journalism, aia University. 

Boliyar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally derureh Bolivar | Joan of Arc (Mrs. Anna Vaughn Hyatt), Rivétside 
HL Central Park West; unveiled 1921 ~ Drive and 93d 


St 
n, Orestes A., bronze bust of (Sam'l J. | Lafayette, Mar al: bronze statue (F Bar- 
Browasgn "Riverside Park and 104th St. tholal), Union s uaté, lower end of Park; hyetiea 
ant, /illiamd Cullen, (Herbert Adams), Bryant yaork ae 
aw. 42d St. and 6th Ave. aboce? Enlighte ing th the, World (Bartholdi), on 
Burns, Be obert, bronze statue (Sir John Steel), | - Bedloe’s Island, rbor. 
Centtal Park, on the Mall; unveiled 1880. Lincoin, Abraham, toie. statie (Hi. tS Brdwh), § 
Butter sae Gen. Daniel, bronze figuré on marble Union Square, southwest. corter; unvi 1868. m 
pedestal (Gutzon Borglum), Claremont Ave. and Lowell Drinkiag Fountain (C. A. Platt), Bryant 


Riverside Drive and 99th St. 


ieee ot Néw York City’s World War Dead, - 
9 


niés), City, Hall Park, 1922. Maine, U. S. S. Memorial; Natiohal (A. V. Me- 
Col se ae Fa (Gaetano Russo), Highth Gonigle), Goitimpus Circle. = 

Ave. and 59th St. (Columbus Circle). Mark Twain and Washington. siting: 2 at : 
Columbus, marble Statue (J. Sunol), south entrance occupants; bronze tablet on residenc 5th 

to Mall, Central Park; unveiled 1892. Ave. 


‘Commerce, bronze figure (Jules Fesquet), Central Martyrs’ Monumient, Trinity éhurchyard;. in- 


e 
Park, ads thé Eighth Ave: and 59th St. entrance; memory of the American Soldiers and sailors who 


unveiled 1865. ees in the British prison ships in the Revolution- — 
Gonkling, Roscoe, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward); 


Madison Square Park, cor. Madisori Ave, and 23d Mabitae hvifite bust (G. Turini), Céntfal Park: on 
e., the West Drive. 
per, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), | Moore, Thomas, poét, bronze bust of (D. B. Shéa- 


at front of Cooper Union. han), Central Park, near the Pond and Fifth Ave. 
Cox, S: S., bronze statue (Louisé Lawson); erected entrance; unveiled 188 i 
by letter carriers, Astor Place. Was Sa S. F. B., bronze Seis of the itivehtor of the La 
Dante, bronze statue (Ximenés), Broadway, 63d St. eigrape (Byron M. Pickett); Céntral Park, near 
and Columbus Ave., 1921. Ave. and 72d St. 


De Peyster, Abraham, statue (G. E. Bissell), Obelisk (unknown), Central Park; near the Métro- 


Bowling Green. politah Museim of Art; brought from Egypt and 
Discus Thrower (Dimitriadis), Central Park, 1926. erected 1881; granite; seventy feet The; and 


Dodge, William E. bronze statue of (J. Q. A: Ward), weighs 200 tons. 
at Broadway, Sixth Ave, and 36th St.; unveiled | Pulitzer Fountain aie girs by Karl Bit- 
1885. ter); Fifth Ave. and 5' 

Bagles and Prey, bronze epee (Christian Vratin), | Schiilér, bronze bust (C. ae Richter), Central Park, 


Central Park, west of Mal in the Ramble; unveiled 
Ericsson, John, statue of the inventor @. S. Hart- | Schurz, Carl, statue (Karl Bit ster), 116th St. dnd 
ley), on the Bati tery. Morningside Drive. 


Falconer, The (Geo. Simonds), Central Park, near | Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue of (Sir John Stéell), 
W. 72d St. entrance. Central Park, on the Mall; unveiled 1872. 

Farragut, Adtniral David G.; bronze statue (Saint- | Seventh Regiment, bronze figure of a soldier of 
Gaudens), Madison Square Park, neat Fifth Ave. |“ “this regiment, to ‘commonionte ite Goag ie tee 


and 26th St. ; Civil War (J. Q: A: Ward), Central Park, on the 
Firemen’s Memorial Moauiment (unknown), West’ Drive. : 

100th St. and Riverside Drive. Seward, bronze statue (Randolph Rogers), south- 
Fort Washington Monument (unknown), Fort west corner of Madison rane one unveiled 1876. 


Washington Ave. and 183d ‘Shakespeare; brovizé Statue (J. A. Ward), Cen- 
Fountain (Bruno Zim), iio St. and Riverside tra Park, at the lower end. of ae Mall; Wauehed ; 
rive. i 
Franklin, _Benj., bronze statue es Plassman), | Sherman, Cen, Be pee statue (Saint-Gauders), 
Printing House Square; unveiled. 1872 Fifth Avé. and 504 
Garibaldi, Gen., bronze statue (G. Turini), Wash- Sigel, Geti. Franz, brotize monument (Karl Bitter), 
ington Sauare; ‘unvelled 1888. 106th. St. and Riverside Drive; unveiled Gct:, 1907. 
Grant, Ulysses S sn ROD I (J. H. Dunean):. River- | Sims, Dr. Marion bronze Shoppe os {erdinana von 


side Di ve and overlooking ‘Hudson Miller), Bryant Park, 4 

River; 150 feet in helehty 90 feet squate; cost, | Soldier of Greenwich Vil ee peaks: World War 
about $600,000, raised ¥, Rep pular subscription: memdridl (Philip Maftiny), Abingdon Sauaré Park. 
ground broken, April oT 1891; 


cornerstone Jaid, | Suldiers and Sailors’ Monument (Chas. W. 
April 27, 1892; body of Gen. Grant placed in the Stoughton, Arthur. A, Slaughter and Paul W. 
mausoleum, April 17,1897; tomb dedicated, Dubuy), Riverside Drive at een 


April 27; 1897. The General was born at Point Stead, W. T., tablet in memory of (Thos: Hastings), 
easant, Ohio, April 27, 1822. a Central Park wall, Fifth Ave. and Oist Bt: 

Greeley, Horace, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), ty 1921, 

City Hall Park; unveiled 1890. Stilt unt, pronze ae gecward Kemeys), Cen- 
pce d Horace, (Alex. Doyle), Greeley Square; 33d ‘si tral Park, OUD ORTES 78 76) 

an roadway traus morial (A; ia eee Broadway an 
Hale, Nathan, bronze statue ot, mattvt Spy of the} loeth St, ( di ae: 

Revolution (MarMonnies), City Hall Park,’ ‘at | Stuyvesant, Goy. Petet, naryie étfigy of, in the 

Broadway and Murra: puter wall of St. Mark's Chure} 
Hier, , DIGEIEE St statis ¢ FINO MacDonald), Central The Pilgrim, bronze statue (J, ; A. Ward), Gén- 

Mall; utveiled 1 tral al ark near BE. 72d St. entratice. 

Hami ne Alexander, Prete. ‘Sate of (Carl | Tho Sen, brotize statue (by limself),; 59th St... 
oma) C Centra ark, on the Hast Drive, : tating Sixth Ave. 

anc 


A, MacDonald), in | Tigress and Cubs; bronzé_ gto A 
tancock 8 Saute St. Si itics Ave. and W. 124th Central yak near 64 Bole CMe bts Cathy, 


t 
Tilden, Samuel J. phan Pattrid, 
Holley, Alexander, bronze bust of (J. Q, A. Ward), Drive at 112th gt: ue (eettndge), Pveidide 


J esuinaton Square; tinveiled 1890 Verdi, statue (Pasquale tin etti), Shétman 
Hudson, Henry, 100 ‘oot shaft (Babb, Cook and | Vérrazzano, slatue Otto fo Ee ing) Banat eae: 
wean eed Se puree Dav Ce hstagrel y, wa! pan Monument 3 an | joa 

umbo: lex. vOn, bronze bu: ustay Biaeser ashington and Lag x r= 

Central Park, near ‘the Fifth Avé. and 59th St. fiotaiy 114th Sas fe, bronae 8 ate g ratte 

entrance. 


ves 
Hunt, Richard M., Memoriai (D. GC. wrintl : Fifth Washington, bronze es 
Ave. opposite Lenox Library. } : Brangers) city fail, Hage irre in 
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Reserve Bank: 

This building, erected 1922, occupies part of the 
farm leased prior to 1638 and granted in 1644 by 
the Dutch West India Company to Jan Jansen 
Damen. * * * Of. the bounding Streets Maiden 
Lane was called by the Dutch Maegde Paetje. * * * 
Nassau Street, named for William, Prince of Nassau, 
later King of England, was formerly known as Pye 
Woman’s' Lane and Kip Street. * * * Liberty 
Street was originally Crown Street. 


IN BRONX BOROUGH. 


Botanical Garden Fountain, bronze group, head 
and shoulders of two rearing horses with webbed 
forefeet (Carl E. Tefft), Bronx Park. 

Carolus Linnaeus Tablet (Tiffany and Co.), Pel- 

_ ham Parkway Bridge, dedicated by N. Y. Academy 
of Sciences, May 23, 1907. 

Four Lions, limestone (Eli Harvey), on either side 
of the two entrances to the Lion House, Zoological 


Park. } 

Heine (Lorelei) Fountain (Emst Herter), Mott 
Ave. and 161st St. 

Lydig Memorial Arch, two massive pillars of cut 
stone surmounted by, an arch of ornamental 
wrought iron work (Heins and La Farge), Zoo- 
logical Park. 

Major Gen. Josiah Porter, bronze figure on granite 
pedestal (Wm. C. Noble), Van Cortlandt Park. 

Sullivan Memorial Fountain, granite column 
(J. S. Hartley), Van Cortlandt Park. 

World War, Memorials.. There ave several, in- 
cluding one at 139th St. and 3d Ave.; Washing- 
ton Bridge; Bronx Parkway Drive and 219th St.; 
Unionport; Mosholu Parkway, Hull and Perry 
Aves.; Westchester Square; and White Plains 
Road, Mead St. and Unionport Road. 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figure, heroic size, 
on dark granite pedestal (J. Q. A. Ward), Borough 
Hall Park. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von, bronze bust on granite 
pedestal (Henry Baerer), in the Flower Garden, 
Prospect Park. 

Fowler, Brig. Gen. Edward, bronze figure, heroic 

"size, on granite pedestal (Henry Baerer), Fort 
Greene Park. beg 

Gaynor, William J., memorial (A. A. Weinman). 
Brooklyn Plaza of Manhattan Bridge, 1926. 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses Simpson, equestrian statue, 
bronze on granite pedestal (Wm. Ordway Par- 
tridge), Grant Square. ; 

Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F..W. MacMonnies), 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 

Irving, Washington, bronze bust. on, granite 
pedestal (Henry Baerer), Flower Garden, Pros- 

ect Park. 

Kalbfleisch, Martin, Mayor, white marble bust, 
life size (J. McNamee), Municipal Building. 

Lafayette Panel, bronze (Daniel Chester French), 

~ Ninth St. entrance Prospect Park. Dedicated May 
10, 1917, by Marshal Joffre of France. 


MILEACE OF STREETS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
The mileage of-streets, paved and unpaved, in the City of New York by boroughs, is as follows, according es 


to official figures as of Jan. 1, 1926. 


TJan. 1, 1926. Paved. | Unpaved. ; Total. Jan. 1, 1926. Paved. } Unpaved.) Total. 


€ 


Lincoln 


aetke ‘Brown, N.,A.) 
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Lioness and Cubs, 
Garden, Prospect Park. otha ha 
Maryland Monument, granite base and shaft with 
bronze Corinthian capital surmounted by a white _ 
marble globe (Stanford White), on Lookout Hill, 
Prospect Park. Se MAR 2) 
Maxwell, Henry W., educator and philanthropist, 
bronze plaque against large granite boulder, bust 
portrait (Saint-Gaudens), Grand Army Plaza. — 
Moore, Thomas, bronze bust on granite pedestal — 
(John G. Draddy), in. Flower Garden, Prospect 


Park. Gi 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, bronze (A. 
Mueller), in Flower Garden, Prospect Park. — 

Panthers (two), bronze figures on granite pedestals 
pers P. Proctor), Third St. entrance, Prospect _ 

Payne, John Howard, author of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” bronze bust on granite pedestal (Henry | 
Baerer), Sullivan Heights, Prospect Park: i 

Prospect Park Honor Roll to Brooklyn World — 
War Victims (A..L. Lukeman and D.C. French), _ 
Flower. Garden. 

Skene, A. J. C., physician and_ surgeon, 
bust in bronze, heroic size 
tal (J. Massey Rhind) rand Army Plaza. - 

Slocum, Gen. H. W., U. S. A., bronze equestrian 
on granite pedestal (MacMonnies), Eastern Park- 
way at Bedford Ave. ; 

Soldiers..and Sailors’ Memorial Arch, granite — 
(John H. Duncan), on the arch, three groups, 
Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
the Army, bronze, on the piers in the archway, 
two reliefs, Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses 8. Grant, 
both equestrian high relief # bronze (W. R. 
O'Donovan and Thomas Eakins), four columns, 
fluted Doric, in granite (MacMonnies), Grand — 
Army Plaza. Me 

Stranahan, James S. T., chief founder of Prospect. 
Park, bronze ae on granite pedestal (Mac- 
Monnies), Grand Army Plaza; unveiled, June 6; 


1891. / { 

Twenty-third Regiment Armory Memorial, 
106th Infantry (J. Massey Rhind), Bedford Ave, 
and Atlantic. Ave. _ 

Warren, Major Gen. G. K., bronze figure, heroic 
size, on granite pedestal (Henry Baerer), Grand 
Army Plaza. 

Washington, George (Henry Merwin Shrady), 
equestrian, bronze statue on granite pedestal, 
Williamsburg Bridge Plaza. i 

White, Alfred T. Memorial (D.C. French and 
Henry Bacon), Botanic Garden. a2 

World War Memorials. There are many of these 
in Brooklyn, including the Williamsburg War 
Memorial, Freedom Square; Mclaughlin Park; 
Bedford Park; Bushwick-Ridgewood Memorial; 
Red Hook Park; Carroll Park; Saratoga Park; 
Fort Hamilton; Winthrop. Park; 61st. District; 
14th Regiment, Armory, Memorial; Highland 
Park; 13th Coast Defense War Memorial; Browns- 
ville War Memorial. 4 


IN QUEENS BOROUGH. 
sige “cif tabatit bust (P. P. Golden), Astoria Park, 


‘portrait 
on white marble pedes- _ a 


Conrad Poppenhusen, bronze bust on granite 
pedestal (Henry Baerer), College Point, College — 
Ave. and 13th St. , 

Fox Monument, George Fox, founder of Society of r 
Friends, irregular block of rough granite (Un- : 
known), Bowne, Ave. and Broadway, : Flushing. 

Ne ies spot where George Fox preached, June 


1672. Fe 
Soldiers’ Monument, simple granite obelisk re: 
(Unknown), in memory of Volunteers from Flushing (ited 
in Civil. War, Flushing Park. ; 

Soldiers’ Monument, winged figure of woman in 
bronze on granite pedestal (Ruckstuhl), Bergen | 
and. Hillside Aves., Jamaica. 

World War Memorials. There are several of these 
in Queens, ineluding Jamaica War Memorial; 
Baisley’s Pond; Glendale; Kissena Lake Park; 
Morris Park; Woodside; Richmond Hill; Flushing; 
and Bayside. 


Borough. Miles Miles. | Miles. 

Manhattan: Chie fared yf 480.7 9.4 490. 
TEN MOR Seat ae are h oes 
Bronx. f F 
peas j 1,200.0 


Borough. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Rusiaond a Eells: attest | 311.8 93.5: 405 .3 
Total..... ele 1,908.0 | 4,618 |4 


| 2,710.4 
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ee 00: Presi; “Dave H, Morris; Sec., Elmer 
Thompson, 

(ee (1915), ge Broadway: 3, 200; Pres., Albert 
Da titon tat aie: Pres., Henry 

d (1894 hak 57th St 

Barnard (189: ‘bec. Miss Lotilse Tibbetts. 

“Brook (1903), 111 E. 64th St; 350; Pres., 

ni Tog et <A ae 8 16) 117. Re St. 

Brook] ineers (1896), msen Ps 

j AB r00 (yA, adinecrs & Sec., W. A. Davenport. 

‘Caledonian (1856), 846 Seventh Ave.; 500; Chief, 
_ George Black; Sec., John Whitson, 

‘Calumet | (1879), 12 W. 56th St.; 500; See., John 

Sk ee ane. 

~~ Gamera (1884), 191 W: Bath St 242; Pres., Charles 

_ N. Kent; See., H..8, 6 

an iSeRbp One (1871), 120 Central” Bd South; 1,470; 


‘Percy R. 


Des , Martin Conboy; Sec., » Donnelly. 
ey haters Association (1847), H °W. 43d. St.; 1,400; 
sae res., Hon. Elihu Root; Sec., A. D. Noyes. 


Chemists (1898), 52.8. 418 1808; Pres., T. B. 

S | Wagner; Sec., J. W..H. Ran 

a Glgy Aise®, 55. W. 44th St.; 11800: Pres., ‘Richard s. 

§ nilds; Séc., Wm. F. Howes. 

Pa Mae Athletic (1908), 50 W. 54th St.; 1,000; Pres,, 

.  .8. R. Guggenheim; Sec,, C, W. Stern 

~~ Golony (1903), 364 Park Ave. 2,009; Prés., “gu 
peyeont L, Cromwell; Sec,, Mrs. Courtlandt D 

arnes 

~ “Columbia University (1901), 4 W. any Bi 2 500; 

--  Pres,, Milton Lb. Cornell; Sec., Mel 

a Cornell (1889), 245 Madison Aves. 2 125} Fite, 


R. H. Shreve; Sec,, John B. Whin 


¢} — 
t > Crescent Athletic (1886), 129 Pierrepont St., 
i Brooklyn, N. Y.; ; Pres., Hon. Jas, G. Crop- 


“* sey; Sec., A.'S. Hart. 
5 B. 5ist St.; 1,400; 


~~ Delta Kappa E ion mg 
penne 53) NATE): Tatnes Te Lee Ellery ©. Huntington jr. 


Bagineers: (1888), 32 Bes ath St.; 2,400; Sec., S. W. 

: awic 

‘Friars (1904), 110 W. 48th St.; 1,600; Abbot, Wm. 

Collier; Sec., Wm, D. Weinberger. 
~ Green Room (1902), 19 B. 48th Sty; 400; Prompter, 
Paul Meyer; Se¢., George MacGowan. 

’ \Grolier (1884), 47 RB. 60th St.; 493; Pres., Wm. B. 
Osgood Field; ig 3 Frederick Coykendail. 
Hamilton (1882), 146 Remsen St., Brooklyn; 500; 
Sec., Dt. Clarence RB. Hyde: 

\ Hardware (1892), 253 Hebe lee eves bt i Julian 
W. Curtiss; See... Harold 8. 

Harmonie (1852), 4 1. 60th St.; oot Pied Joseph 

E. M. Proskauer; Sec., Sidney Rossman, 
Hagrerd (1865) 27 W. 44th 8t.; 5,794; Pres., 
, homas W. Slocum; Sec., William G. Wendell’ 

Interfraternity clubs, 22. BE, 38th 8t.; In this 
building these Greek Letter Clubs have e8tab- 
lished themselves with ¢lub rooms or offices: 
Alpha Chi Rho, Alpha Tau Omega, Chi Phi, Chi 
Psi, Delta Chi, Delta Phi, Delta Tau Delta 
Delta Upsilon, Kappa Alpha (Southern), Phi 
Delta Theta, Phi Kappa Psi, Phi eppe F gi ma, 
Phi Sigma Kappa, Pi Kappa “Alpha, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sigma Phi, Sigma Nu, Theta 
‘Chi, and Theta Xi, also Fordham Univ, Club. 

Jockey (1894), 250 Park Avé.; 50; Asst Séc., Al- 
gernon Daingerfield. 

Knickerbocker (1871), 807 Fitth Ave.: 700; Pres., 
W. Butler Duncan; Sec., R. Li Redmond. 

Lambs (1874), 130 W. 44th St.; 1,600; Shepherd, 
Thomas A. Wise; Sec., Gene Buck. 

. Lawyers (1887), 115 Broadway: 1,300; Pres., Dean 

om Imery; Sec., Richard G. Babbage 3d. 

out ‘Lotes (1870), 110 W. 57th St.; 1,600; Pres., Nicholas 
} Mutray Butler; Sec., James F. Allen. 


“Amherst ne (1923), 273 T-exington ‘Aves 1,000; 


2, ,50,,Ch reh St; 1,2 
lier toon cag07, , Ed welt A. Stillman 
anhattan dni ‘32 B 26th Btyol 
John Godfrey Saxe; Sec., Albert Til 


; Pres., Jardes R. 


Masonic (1 (1894), 71 W. 234 St. ti, $60: 1 Pres., William 


‘ Bec., Edward C fe ae 

M nuldaeag (1879), 1 Ww. ‘57th ts if Tes., 

Walter J. Rosston: Sec., Erving 8” Dor 

Metropolitan (1891), 1 B. 60th ie yer See. 
Percy R. Pyne.: 

Montauk (1889), 25° Bighth Ave, repstey oon ae 
Pres., Wm. H. prone eo Bark: pee 

i 1 aa t 1898), 15 Gram ‘ark; 
Nae yo bie Agen Sec., John Clyde Oswald. 


National Peshbeeatic (1890), 233 oe on Ave.: 
t i pO Pres., Thomas HB. Rush: Sec., Francis J. 
ntyre. 
National Repaeican (1886), 56 W. 40th St; 
2,000; Pres., Hon. Wm. M. Calder; Sec,, James P. - 
Gallender. 


Nate (1917), Ob, Fark Aves, 500; Man., Henry N. 
oO ‘ranklin. 


ore; Sec., Wm, 
eee r atte 188 Wy. 41st St. 780; Pres., 
Beazell; + M, W. Akers. 
News York (1845), 20° W. 40th Sts 600; Pres., An- 
omeny W. Morse; Sec., John J. Crawford. 
New York Athletic (1868), i se mice St.; 7,500; 
Pres., William Keanelly; rew J. Kerwin 
ee — mee sas), 5 ewe tan St.; 2,800; 


Nippon (i 905), ist we ‘93d 8t.; 320; Sec., H. Kash- 
Pen and Brush peat ae 16 E. 10th St.;_350; Pres., 
Miss Ida Bag ec, Sec. 


Tarbell + Mrs. Dorothy P. 
Hunt: 
Pianayivanda (1894), 35 BE. 50th St.; 900; Pres., 
W. L. Saunders; Seée., john yom: Lansill. 
Phi Gamma Bete (1886), 44 


W. 44th St.} 800; 
ee aoa rt W. Schaefer; Sec., Walter I. L. 


Players, (sss), 16 Gramercy Park; 922; Sev., Clayton 
milton. 


‘hoses (1872), 21 Spruce St.; Sec., C. H. Redfern. 
Princeton (1899), Park Ave. and 39th Sty 3,380; 
Pres., Walter E. Hope; See., Laurence G. Payson. 
Progress (1865), 1 W. 88th st; 600; Pres., Louis M. 
art; Sec., Louis Gans. 
Racquet and seas ast) ee ae Ave.; 2,156; 


For Nntington; § cane n Day. 
Railroad Gs72), 26 Corcand St.;° 2,100; Pres., 
Jones; Sec., Harry D. Vi 


Ww. Fk. ough 
ares C1888), 9 9 bo. William Sty ae Pres., Bert 


Sec., Robert Burns, 
St. Nicholas luayaye g 89 E. 5ist Sty 312; Pres 
Chas. A. Lindley; See, Manis Underhill. 
Saimagundi sti), ay i Ave.; 900; BE 
Franklin DeHaven; Cor. Ban » ten enty L. S Spates 
Soldiers and Sailors (1922), 261 Madison Ave.; 
Pres.,. Mrs. Francis Rogers; Sec., Miss Martha 


White. 
Technoiogy (1903), 17 Gramrctey. Park; eal Pres., 
C._ Desmond; Sec., uncan R. Lins 
Thets Deltas Chi 847), 30 W. 524 :! * $,200; 
Sec., Norman Hackers. 


4 


Pres., Wm. F.. Love; § 
Fuse and te fold (189 (1598) 250 ao Avé.; 750; Pres 
Tyce 
Turn a venient (1850), “esiheton Avé. and 85th a 
700; Pres., Bernard W.- Weiller Sec., Walte 


Ose. 
Union mn (1836) Fifth Ave. and 51st St.; 1, 200s Pres, 
J. ¢ Tams: Sé¢., Charles K. Beel 
Union Es Tecgde (1863), 1 B. 39th St. 1, ae ‘Sec., 


Liston L. L 
1 W. 54th St.; 4,250: Pres., 


Lewis. 
University (1865), 
- Hobart Porter; Sec., Matthew ©. flem ming. 
Crema 18), hace fe i at 78 88; Prés., John H. 
Vatei NCTE 102 W. arth Sts 1,500: Prés., Charles 

Scotto; Sec. Aug. lon. 
Ailes! Side (i888), eo we 84th St.; 180; Prés., Dr. 
H. B. Safford; Sec., GuuF. Macnaughton. 
Whitehall nih), 17 Battery Place; 950; Sec., 


Williams (1913), 24 E. 39th St; 1,725; Pres., 

woe cite Gui 39° kA 5 500: P 
omen’s y u ar V6.3 Tres. 
Mrs. H. Edward Dreier; Sec., Mrs. John Kirkland 


Clark. 
Women’s Les gata (1889), 106 B. 52d St.; 4, 000; 
Pres., Btn Caroline Florence Lexow; Sec., Mi 


Leon ni Le Id. 
Yale ae oh 0, Vanderbilt Ave.; 
C.P ulding; Sec., Li bores Sat 


Manhattan Single Tax (1889), 228 W. 47th bs 
Brown. 


5, 548; ‘Pres., ‘Chas. 


THE STA 


= ay 
; ~ (Created 

The Statue ont Liberty. on Bedloe's Island, New 
York Harbor, was first proposed soon after the 

nceo-German War by a group of prominent 
Frenchmen, who commissioned one of their number, 
Frederic August Bartholdi, sculptor (born 1833, 
died 1904), to do the work. The U. S. Congress, 
Feb. 22, 1877, authorized President Hayes to set 
apart a site on the island, which Bartholdi, on a 
Moo had suggest A ‘committee was formed 
in 1874 to raise funds. In France, 180 cities, 40 
general councils, many societies, and thousands of 
people contributed. In the United States, by the 
aid of The World, $300,000 was raised for the 
pedestal. The statue cost about $700,000, making 
the total about $1,000,000. N 

The Statue weighs ‘450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
i the bronze alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
} 3-16 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the 
head, and'12 in the torch; number of steps in statue, 
from’ pedestal to head, 154; number of rounds in 
ladder in uplifted right arm, 54. 


= SS -e o - 


Ft. {In. 
Height from. base to torch. .....4..5.4-- 151 | 1 
Foundation of pedestal to torch... ...... 305 | 6 
Heel to, top of head. ....... a ere es» | lll | 6 
APOR STD OL BABS 5, cic o's a-oie iu lehyeee cleared arn 16 |.5 
OES. ob thee peers Berend OES MOEN Tree 8 | 0 
Circumference at second joint........... 6 
Size of finger nail.............. 13x10 in 
=) Head from chin to cranium............. 17) 3 
Head, thickness from ear toear......2... 10 ' 0 


Bedloe’s Island and the Statue of Liberty are 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department. 
Bedloe’s Island contains an area of about 12 acres 
and is the site of Fort Wood and also of the Statue 
of Liberty. 

The ‘National Monument created by a Proclama- 
tion of the President, Oct. 15, 1924, is the site 
of the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, 
the foundations of which are built in the form 
of an eleven-pointed star and clearly define the 
area, comprising 214 acres. 


- FORT WOOD. 


i Fort Wood was named after Isaac Bedloe. In 
1667 Governor Nicolls referred to Bedloe’s Island 
as the “largest of our Oyster Islands.” ° Governor 
Lovelace in 1669 issued a commission for Isaac 
Bedloo (Bedloe) and a year later conferred special 


privileges upon Love Island, which later became | 


known as Bedloe’s Island. 

; On Aug. 10, 1670, Lovelace gave the new name 
of “Love Island” to a ‘‘Certaine Little Island in 
ye Bay neare this Citty comonly called Oyster 
Island” for which Bedloe had had a patent granted 


HOW TO FIND ANY STREET NUMBER IN NEW YORK, 


To find what street is nearest, take the number, 
cancel last figure, and divide by 2, add the key 
number found below. The result will be the nearest 
street. The key numbers are: Avenue A, 3; Avenue 
B, 3; Avenue C, 3; Avenue D, 3; First Avenue, 3; 
Second Avenue, 3; Third Avenue, 9 or 10; ‘Fourth 
Avenue, 8; Fifth Avenue to Central Park, 18 or 17; 
above Mount Morris Park, 24; Sixth Avenue, 6; 
Seventh Avenue, 12; Eighth Avenue, 9; Ninth 
Avenue, 13; Tenth Avenue, 14; Eleventh Avenue, 
15; Lexington Avenue, 22; Madison Avenue, 26; 


CRAIN RECEIPTS AT NEW 
Year. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. 

D BS Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1902.. 1,950] 6,744,960}29,983,327|. 2,736,395 
1603. 33 Bay 675|27,428,210|29°504,100] 1,338,475 
1904. 8, "401, 322/15, gue '030|26, 826,800 183,671 
1905. 11,431,836| 30,2 ,430/35,721.100 38,250 
1206. 24'697,600|21.938,715|31, 206, "300] 393,350 
1907. 331573,621|22,286,425|26, 754,200] 1,493,575 
1908. 27°797,800 8,057,305|23,853,600 876,850 
1909, 23,304,300] 7,428,005|22,717,56: 300, 100 
1910. 16,413,300] 12,285,500/23,115,225) 287,788 
1911 28,406,400] 16,061,358/24,650,510}  301,¢97 
1912...| 45,976,100] 7,463,972/24,152,650} 331,200 
1913...! 52,979,500!10,704,275120,382'300 739,175 


Flour receipts (1920), 216,035 bbls, and 9,365,- 
547 sacks; (1921), 22,605 bbls., and 16,664,207 sacks 
(1922), 208,083 bbls., and 16,108,561 howe (1923) 

bi) JAB) bal bbls. i and 16,095,512 sacks; (1924), 97,931 


a 
Hie00 
oy 


y 
f 


Latter 


by President Coolidge a National cries Oct. 15, 1924) 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE. 


Distance across the eye...c.. ce. eee eee (2456 

| |Leng th: Of MOS. :. Wy: Gaer.ie bie e bide 4)6 
Right arm, length. ss. 20s. ees Perera 1) 42 10 
Right arm, greatest. thickness...........) 12.) 0. 
Thickness Of waist... (isbn dor abited ee 35 |.0.. 
Width of mouthiiiiniiesic 5. oe de laivbiadeet <i di |i'O 
Tablet, length Ti Gopekts thsvors oaaieh-eeraraty ot 28 Witla 
Tablet, Witthiacs set ult Si. agins Bee. Be 13.) 7 
Tablet, thickness . EE eee ere hinive tf 2!0 


651,875 sacks; aun sine "Db, 600. 


be 

‘The pedestal of the statue is- 89 feet in heleht 
and 62 feet square at the base. 

The head of the Statue was completed for. her 

Paris Exposition, in 1878; the forearm had been 


in 1876. Thence ~ it wi 
transferred to, Madcon Square, New York Ci 
where it remained until 1886, ‘On Oct.: 24, 188: 
the anniversary of the Battle of Yorktow: 
‘pieces of the framework and base were p ‘ 
at Paris, Levi P, Morton, the American Ambassai 5 
driving the first rivet. ‘The Statue was finished tS EN, 
1883; on July 4, 1884, M. De Lesseps, President 
of the French Committee, officially presented the " 
Statue to Ambassador Morton; on Aug. 5, 1884, 
the, cornerstone of the pedestal was laid on Bed- 
loe’s Island; late in June, 1885, the French esael, 
Isere, from Rouen, France, landed the Statue 
New York in 210 packing cases; the yori 
of putting the parts together was begun in F 
eae eka and the pone was unveiled ‘on 
c ey. 


Orne 


by. Col. Richard Nicolls and the island was made 

a “Privileged place where no Warrant of Attachmt 
= arrest. shall be made of force or seryed unless it 
be by ye Governors Speciall Warrant in Cases of 
breach of ye peace or Cryminall Mattrs.” 

The island was originally one of the possessions — 
of the Colonial Government of New Amsterdam 
and during the Revolutionary War called Kennedy's 
Island after Capt. Kennedy; commander of the 
British Naval Station of New York, who purchased 
it from the trustees of Maty Smith, a daughter of 
erat: for 100 pounds. yf 

In 1750 it was'sold to New York for a pest house ; 
site and in 1800 the State gave the island to the 
Federal Government. 

The present ‘star-shaped fort was constructed 
in 1841 at a cost of $21,300. Guns were mounted 
on the parapet and a garrison of 350°' men was 
stationed on the island. 

In recent years the United States Army Signal — 
Corps\has maintained a laboratory at the fort, but 
this was abandoned on Dec: 1, 1922, and then, 
until 1925, Fort Wood was garrisoned by “B? — 
Company, 16th Infantry. 


Park Avenue, 34 or 35; Columbus, Amsterdam, 
and West End Avenues, 59 or 60; Broadway above 
14th Street (subtract), 30 or 31; Central Park 
West, divide house number by 10, and add 60; . 
Riverside Drive, divide house number by 10, and 


d 7: 

The decimal system of numbering—100 numbers 
to a block—has spread throughout most of Greater 
New York on the cross streets, so that it is com- 
paratively easy to locate a building thereon. 

In Manhattan, for example, the numbers start 
east and west from Fifth Avenue. 


YORK (CALENDER YEARS.) 
Year. Wheat. Corn. Oats Rye 
Bushels. Bushels Bushels. | Bushels 
1914...) 50, Bae: 660] 14,686,325|27,786,385| 2,273,700 
1915...| 99342750] 14;383,985|38,382,922| 2'020,650 
1916. . .|127/316, 180] 11,055,200| 33,277,800 44,7 
1917. 78,217,300) 13,768,700) 38,406,000} 3,441,500 
1918. 33,856,528| 7,726,900) 27,229,800] 3,790,650 
1919. 50,154,500] 1,976,100) 31,692,600|12,529,350 
1920. ,973,335 764,896] 14,731,900}24,719,214 
1921. 54,001,228/13,229,736] 11,213,051) 3,099,743 
1922. 68,968.566|2 7,082,763) 34,672,625|12,599,957 
1923... .| 77,289,517] 9, 00] 12,108,000}15,163,317 
1924...] 74'291,400] 5,908'605] 18;197,300]15,998,000 
1925...] 78,026,900\ 2,300,300(23,483,300' 5,031,100 
Barley recelpss 0 (bushels) —(1920) 5,409,307; (1921) 
6,259,875; (19) 314,668; et 6,770,700; (1924) 


20,055,700; (1936), '21,571,0 


Whiskey receipts ee $e 1920) 17,652; pron 


5 


’ York Authority to build were started. for- 
ey “on, Sept. 15, 1926, When ground was 
en. 


‘ esé are the Outerbridge Crossing, from Perth 
‘Amboy to Tottenville, and the structure from 
filizabeth to Howland Hook. ‘ae 

The estimated cost of these two bridges is $16,- 
700,000}. the contracts awarded for substructure and 
superstructure work indicate that they will be built 
within the estimates. It is expected both bridges 
will be opened for traffic early in 1928, ‘ 


‘ _. KILL VAN KULL BRIDGE. 


This proposed structure to cross from Bayonne 
to Port Richmond is in the study stage. Hence, 
accurate estimates of cost are impossible nhow.. The 
bridge will perhaps take about three years to build. 


, HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 


The laws require that this structure shall cross 
from. a point. between 170th and. 185th streets, 
attan, to a point approximately opposite in 
Fort Lee, N. J. 

The final studies and designs have not been com- 
pleted, but a tentative engineering report issued in 
rs Februaty, 1926, indicated. that such a crossing in 
the neighborhood of 179th street could be built 
fot approximately $50,000,000. ; 
: The plan contemplates a suspension span from 
- shore line to shore line, a distance of about 3,500 
feet, of twice the length of the longest suspension 
‘span now in existence (Camden-Philadelphia span, 
1,750. feet). The consent of the Chief Engi- 
nee, U. S. A., and the Secretary of War is a pre- 

requisite to any bridge over navigable water. 
th the formal preliminaries out of the way 
the bridge should not take more than six years to 
- complete, and perhaps can be built in a shorter 


ntact BRIDGE FINANGING. 


In the case of the Arthur Kill bridges each State 
- has agreed to advanve $2,000,000, a total of $4,- 
000,000, payable in equal instalments over a period 

of five years. The rest of the cost, including in- 

terest during construction, will be met from a bond 

issue of $14,000,000, already sold. 

While the advances of the States, as well as the 
bonds, will be paid out of revenues (tolls, ete.) of 
the bridges, the laws of the States provide that the 
- bonds will be a first lien on these revenues, 

In aid of the Hudson River Bridge each State 
will advance $5,000,000, a total of 310,000,000, pay- 
_. able in equal annual instalments over a period of 
five years. The rest of the cost will be met by the 
salé of bonds which will bear a first lien on the reve- 
nues, the States taking a second lien for the return 
of the moneys advanced by them. 
No legislation governing the financing of the Bay- 
onne-Port Richmond, Bridge has been enacted. 
The new Victory Bridge over the Raritan River 
connécting the Amboys, Perth and South, was 
formally opened, June 24, 1926, with ceremonies 
at Perth Amboy which were witnessed by 200,000 
 -persons. 
A parade. of veterans, welfare, juvenile, fraternal 
and civic otgantvations and, troops of the Regular 
Army and Navy was the feature of the celebration. 
et Harry Moore of New Jersey reviewei the 
parade. 

The bridge was erected as a memorial to the men 
and women of New Jersey who gave their lives during 
the great war. 


ae 


“BELT LINE NO,.1. ., 


Proceedings before the Interstate Commerce. 


Commission, to open the Hell Gate Route (a section. 
of Belt Line Nv. 1), so as to glve Long Island ship- 


pers direct rail connection with New York Central. 
facilities via the Hell Gate Bridge and the Bronx, - 


have been completed. is 2 JG Sui 

Studies for the purpose Gf determining the more 
desirable location of the New Jersey section of Belt 
Line No. ill be undertaken in co-operation 
with the carriers, For the present, Belt Line No. 13 
will be able to handle the interchange betiveen car- 
riers on the New Jersey side of the port, but ulti- 
mately its facilities will be taken up with local bus- 


iness. 

As planned, Belt Line No. 1 will be built some- 
where west of the Palisades in New Jersey to the 
Greenville terminal of the Pennsylvania in Jersey 
City. _Here inverensngs with Long Island and 
New England will be effected, first by the existing 
ear ferries, ultimately by a tunnel under the Bay, 
Greenville to Bay Ridge. ‘ 

With the completion of Belt Line No. i there 


will be direct rail connection between the eastern 


and western sides of the Port. 


MANHATTAN FRBIGHT SERVICE. 

Studies for universal inland freight terminals 
in Manhattan open to the use of all carriers and ship- 
pats on equal terms have been completed and it is 

oped that the first unit in this system will soon 
be located and under construction. 

The transfer of freight between rail terminals 
in New Jersey and the Bronx and the universal 
freight stations will be made at first by means cf 
motor trucks; hes ae ai with special containers and 
operating over the ferry lines and through the Hol+: 
land Tunnel. 

Ultimately direct rail connection bétween the ter- 
minals and the Manhattan stations will be given. 


CARFLOAT AND LIGHTERAGE, 

Studies In cooperation with the carriers under- 
taken with a view to determining whether ccnsolida- 
tion of the marine equipment of the railroads in the 
Port, and joint operation in whole or in part, would 
effect economies have been in progress for & number 
of months. ¢ 

The Port Authority was created in 192] by the 
Legislatures of New York and New Jersey. The 
compact, ratified. by, Congress and signed by the 
President, became effective May 6, 1921. 

The Port Authority has its headquarters at No. 
75 West Street, Manhattan Borough. Its officers, 
as of Sept., 1926, are: Chairman, ex-Gov. George S. 
Silzer, of New donseyi Vice Chairman, John F, Gatyin, 
of N. Y. City; members of the commission, Frank GC. 
Ferguson and Schuyler N. Rice of New Jersey, and 
Dies: B. Shulhot and Herbert K. Twitchell of New 


ork. 
Chief Executive Officer, J. HK. Ratnsey; Chief Con= 
sulting Bragineer, W. W. Drinker; Consiilting Hnyi- 
oe George W. Goethals; Counsel, Julius Henry 
Jonen. ; 

Treasurer, Willlam Leary; Secretary, Wilson J. 
Vance; Asst. Treasurer, D. Li Waters; Auditor, 
Marion Rodgers. 


THE FLAG OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(From a Bulletin of the Department of Health.) 


In the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of New 
York on June 24, 1665. 

At that time the official city flag was adopted with 
approp ate ceremonies, 

his flag really tells the story of the origin and 
oanly history of the clty—founded. by the Dutch in 
1626 as ‘New Amsterdam.” It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 1665, the 
municipal government was formally transferred to 
the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York, as successors in office of the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens of the City of New Amsterdam. 
' The colors in the flag are Dutch—btue, white and 
orange—-the same which floated over the Island of 
Manhattan more than 300 years ago. The colors 


are exact, a pure Indigo blue tn use in 1628, and the 
distinctive color of the Prince of Orange. 

The Arms are English, representing the reign of 
the Duke of York, and the crest is a spread eagle, 
distinctly Ame 


rican. 
Before 1915 the City did not possess an officlal 


historic association. 

The Mayor has an official flag which is the same 
in design as the official flag of the City, except that 
upon the middle or white bar there is, above the 


‘design of the seal, in a semiscirolé, five blue five- 


City; the dimensi 


ons of the flag are 33 inches 
44 inches, ey # ‘< ER BE 


Ps 


pointed stars, typifying the five boroughs of. the 
yo 


‘of the North Pacific, 


to Massachusetts, 
the fresh and frozen fresh-water | 


GOLD AND SiLbvER. : 
Exports— 


The area of the port is 175 square miles. 


TOTAL WATER-BORNE COMMERCE OF PORT OF NEW YORK. 


The following estimates’ by the United States 
Army Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
cover the New York port. traffic. A $ 

The estimates cover localities within the area 
under the jurisdiction of “‘The Port of New York 


2,274,169,658 


MERCHANDISE. am 


Exports— ; -Exports— | Exports— 
Domestic. | Foreign. Imports. Domestic. Forcier. 
; Dollars. Doilars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1860. . 50,338,957 7,758,729 | 231,310,086 70,292,018 9,755,960 ELE of 
1870... 22,880,333 10,816,822 | 281,048,813 | 187,092,158 | 9,522,588 | 127,970,548 
1880. 2,935,062 5,138,574 | 459,937,153 | 385,506,602 7,053,488 | 130,431,008 
1890. 41,64/6,121 516,426,693 | 340,268,765 8,783,026 | 151,845,132 
1900..| 24,765,253 85,498,014 2,450,539 | 537,237,282 | 507,930,476 10,903,995 153, 
1901.:) 27,351,777 | 102,389,646 1,553,325 | 527,259,906 | 516,929,035 12,663,943 
1902..| 14,136,005 79,195,540 ,405,212 | 559,930,849 | 479,193,385 11,168,310 
1903..| 15,233,351 69,456,488 3,025,638 | 618,705,662 | 492,874,449 12,955,245 
1904..} 29,948,116 | 108,398,066 1,929,788 | 600,171,033 | 493,705,709 13,102,304 
1905..] 15,537,694 | 105,227,432 6,791,302 679,629,256 511,067,199 || » 13,658;806 170,570,029 
1906..| 60,288,409 52,268,485 6,744,325 | 734,350,823 | 595,410,061 11,750,253 | 192,985,952 
1907..} 61,221,577 62,460,287 7,781,311 | 853,696,952 | 616,270,674 11,679,183 | 217,127,610 — 
1908. .| 117,746,796 99,738,210 | . 6,267,399 215 688,410,827 12,652,086 | 184,235,337 
1909. 20,685,652 | 112,108,673 2,623,340 595,670,688 11,568,793 | 195,008,723 _ 
1910. 16,785,552 | 116,635,626 5,607,565 634,288,230 17,698,126 | 214,686,318 © 
1911. 35,529,111 50,622,443 4,580,442 756,473,974 16,078,475 | 200,818,317 
1912 32,396,676 81,328,034 8,229,400 76, , 15,469,589 ( 
1913. 48,909,622 | 120,107,142 4,966,898 900,622,431 17,313,557 
1914. 37,914,458 | 133,209,708 3,324,967 19,203,808 
1915. 46,833,391 78,728,786 7,544,956 é 
1916. ih ai 75,415,943 25,182,107 ood 
: 8 32,546,191 | 115,596 
102,523,998 | 115,743,708 
100,744,758 | 227,102,417 
78,838,577 | 205,863,859 
40,445,485 6,74. 
70,528,427 
| 37,713,402 
ee : 1,802,251,088 |1.692,799,0 35,883,119 


1,685,241,840 | 30,893,815 


Authority,” which extends along Long Island Sound 
to Port Chester Harbor, and takes in the upper and 
lower Bay, the North, East, Harlem and_ Bronx 


Rivers, Newark Bay, and as far south as Keyport - 


and the Raritan River.’ 


~ Item. 1925. Item. 


Imports, foreign... ... 
Exports, foreign...... 
Coastwise receipts. ... 
Coastwise shipments. . 
Internal receipts... 
Internai shipments... 1,545,064 


Total value of port tonnage, $12,284,677,01 


12,557,296 
24,085,019||Local tonnage. 
12,372,403] |Cargoes in transi 


Ds 
The total value in 1924. was $11.797,317,663; (1923), $11,000,000,000. 
FULTON MARKET—394,000,000 POUNDS FISH. 


Fulton Market serves one-fifth the population 
of the whole country, according to the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, and is the largest wholesale 
fresh-fish market on the American Continent. 

There were, in 1924, when the Bureau made its 
latest count, eighty-seven wholesale establishments 
engaged in handling 394,000,000 pounds, or more 
than 19,000 carloads of fresh and frozen fishery 
products of 106 varieties, with a wholesale value 
of approximately $30,000,000. 

The total investment amounted to $2,577,484, 
or working capital to $592,900. 

There were 1,163 persons engaged in this trade, 
receiving $2,250,705 in wages. 

The present greatly enlarged wholesale-market 
area is still located in its original position on the 
East River waterfront at the foot of Fulton St., 
Beekman St. and Peck Slip. 

The bulk of the fresh and frozen salt-water fish 
received’ at the market is taken on the offshore 
banks and in the shore fisheries of the Atlantic 
seaboard from Newfoundland to Key West. 

Large quantities are also received from the waters 
being reshipped through the 
ports of Seattle, Wash., and Prince Rupert, B. C. 
Smaller quantities are received irom the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico and California. 

Most of the oysters are received from Long Island 
points; the bulk of the clams come from points 
along the Atlantic seaboard; shrimp are sent from 
the South Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico; 
and scallops are shipped in-from waters adjacent 
Long Island and North Carolina. 


and the cash 


ne bulk of © 


Short tons. 
15,314,804 |Intraport receipts and 
shipments..... 


6,323,660 past River traffic 


Oh. tee Gainer ait eS 


1925. — 
Short tons. 


1925. 


hort tons. 


Item. ‘ 


Hudson River, 

68,047,054 BECHOMA ts Waive cece 
..| 7,848,819||N. ¥. & N. J. Channel| 3 
.|111,997,352||Bay Ridge and Red 
24,751,823 ook Channel..... 
Upper Bay traffic.... 


ee 1,826,745 
1,333,900 


fishery products received in the market is taken 
from the Great Lakes and Canadian lakes territory, 
though large quantities are also received from the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

Lesser quantities onginate in nearly every. pro- 


ducing area for fresh-water fish in the United States. 


It costs $644,000 a year to haul fish to Fulton 
Market from the railway and other terminals in 
New York Port. 

New York City is one of the most important 
fishing ports in the United States. The direct 


landings of fresh fish by fishing vessels in 1924 


amounted to 50,000,000 pounds, as compared 
with 130,631,036 pounds at Boston, 29,263,323 
pounds at Gloucester, Mass., and 15,927, 190 pounds 
at Portland, Me. 

There was an increase of 719,985 pounds over 
1923 and 14,331,235 pounds over 1922. 

Approximately 75,000,000 pounds of fish a year 
are reshipped from Fulton Market to points out-— 
side the Metropolitan area. : 

Fresh and frozen salt-water fishery products, 
of which there are seventy-nine varieties, approxi- 
mating 280,000,000 pounds of fish and 54,000,000 
pounds of bulk shellfish per annum, are shipped to 
the New York Port salt-water fish markets. 

During the year ended Dec. 15, 1924, 8,038,668 

ounds of fishery products were frozen in New 
vork City and Jersey City, and 15,922,258 pounds ~ 
were received frozen, making a total of 23,960,926 
pounds of frozen fishery products handled in these 
two cities of the Metropolitan area. 

During the same period 24,691,820 pounds were 
withdrawn, while the aay held over from the 
‘previous year SEROUD HE to 10,418,335 pounds, 


Soars ih RRLEKR: i 


lower ei 


10,574,582 
61250603 


> hy 


1,690 
103,216 
70,805 


99,110 
| 115,116 


. 1,488,507 

377 1,420,756] 

124,281 2,170,720) 
216,624|- 2 


23974, 498 
3,610,864 
175,914 6,903,475 
165,414 
89,1 ; 
6,211,112 
5,263,378 


5,551,295 
5,341,585) 


129,826 
80,696 


VESSELS CLEARED (DIRECT). _ 
FOREIGN. 


1,187,299) 
1,224,344 
1,235,38 
43,844 
83,240 


76,599 
130,005 


re) 
iS 
10D 
Dor 
CTS 
IK 


46,397 
‘99,922 


150,529 
138,672 
96,698 
95,468 
163,327 


124,177 378,773) 
59 64,826 118,631 


Totals on entrances ahd clearances do not in- 
Clude : vessels that reached and left the United 
States via other domestic ports. 

Above data cover entire port district, including 
Newark and Perth Amboy. 


THE PORT LIMITS EXTENDED. 


President Coolidge, April 16, 1925, issued an 
executive order placing the ports of Newark, N. J., 
and Perth Amboy, N. J., under the jurisdiction of 
the Port of New York, effective May 1, 19265. 
In the order, the President sald: "The limits of the 
Port of New. York in Collection District Ni 


0. 10 
(New York) be and the same are hereby extended 


“ID D00. 


PR ARAGON cwpocry 
CO CONGSS NOD 


to include the ares as defined in joint resolution | 


granting the consent of Congress to an agreement 
or compact entered into between the States of New 
York and New Jersey for the creation of the Port 
of New York District and the establishment of the 
Port of New York Authority for comprehensive 
development of the Port of New York. 

“Newark and Perth Amboy, N. J., included within 
the limits of the Port of New York as above defined, 


237,646 
243,410 
* 269,469 
234,305 
255,810 


236,558 
287,205 
164,978 
163,823 


69,546 
39,551 


390,535 
304,218 


6, 
232,325 
268,769 
250,894 
252,252 
278,766 

32,350 
275,693 
246,156 
348,87, 


165,834 
5,751 


117/261]. 2 


111,622 
127,602 


75,287 
46,439 


3,126) 9,852,4 
3,132|10,546,344 
3,077/10,811,499 


33568 


2.985/13,608,3866 
3,298) 14,241,972 


_ Steam. 


7,756,273 

3} 8,315,983 
2,720! 8,927,005 
2,912/10,284,278 
2,763110,102,629 


531,971 
344,655 
9,345,093 
7,292,982 
01} 8,683,188 


300 
16! 

9 7,955,109 
»397| 9,277,648 
345} 9,908,929 
,813)12,113,143 
2,774| 12,493,628 


2,957) 14,084,733 
3,204! 13,955,908 


shall continue to be entitled 
eges of the Port of New York. 


8, 
1 8, 
9. 
9,235,524 


3,874 
29111,383;345 


+182)10,943,089 
4,461) 12,489,775 
5,014)15,049,744 
5,260) 17,950,586 
5,201}18,450,608 
' 4,817}18,904,684 
4,521|18,280,975 


4,602/19,359,533 
4,808! 19,703,804 


TOTAL. 


Number. 


3,303} 8,700,590 
9,311,527 
3,690! 9,913,960 
3,764]10,472, 601 
3878 11,939,964 
3,703}11,866,413 
3,746|12,541,903 
3,853|13,36 


3,866/14,370,619 
5272}15,421,394 


»283 112,162,374 


7110,584.713 
13]12'939,587 


88 114,275,455 
,834116,599,671 
80|19,470,642 
97 118,883,744 


19]18,858,693 


4,813/20,662,970 
4,930120, 185, 804 


13 
8 
5 

15. 
8 
2. 

8 

ah 


to all rights and. privil- 


By the President's order: shipmasters take their 


ships between New: 
from New York 
clearance papers. 

Previously the pass: 


ark and Perth Amboy to and 
without obtaining entrance or, 


age of a ship between Newark 


and a pier in New York required the same procedure 


as if the ship was g 
or Savannah or any o 

The Custom House in 
in operation, thus obviati 
of vessels docking there 
Custom House at Bowling 


their ships. 
toms entries 


The direct water front 
extends a distance of mo 
feet, or approximate' 


mniles is 


tends 192.93 miles—grand total, 


ae ae 


ny Bronx; 201 
57.1 in bar ae 
New. Jersey. We 


oing from Newark to Boston 
ther American port. 
Newark was continued 
ng the need for officers 
having to come to the ~ 
Green to enter or olear 
Newark merchants. pass_ their 
in the Newark Custom House. _ 
Natta ney York 
nore an 3, 2U) . 
ly 578.4 miies, of which 
in Manhattan; 79.8 in ¢ 
Brooklyn; 196.8 in Queens; and 
The. port water. front ,on_ the 


cus- 


lin 


Ba 


771.33 mailes, — 


* 
1053,096 — 
? 


4) 9,630,853 © 
079 Poe 


: 
ie 


tut ¥ th 2h . : R 
Nay an . : - Air : (Cit 
Recreation Piers—MANHATTAN, 


_ East River, bet. Market and Pike Sts.; Pier 65, East 
_ Ruwer, at 3d St.; Pier 72, Bast River, at 24th St.; 
_ Pier on Harlem River, at East 112th St.; Pier No. 


48, North River, at,Barrow St.;-Pier No. 90, North 
River, at West 50th St.; Pier on North River, at West 
129th St. BROOKLYN, Pier on East River, at 
North 2a St. \ : 

.. Barge Canal Piers—MANHATTAN, Pier 93; 


COMMERCIAL PIERS OTHER THAN THOSE ABOVE. 
(The pier number is in parentheses; some piers have no number.) 


PIERS ON THE NORTH RIVER. 


Manhattan—NORTH (HUDSON) RIVER, 
Battery Landing, bet. Whitehall St. and Battery 
Place; Pier ‘‘A,’”” south of Battery Place; (New 1) 
south of Battery Place; (2, 4, 5) bet. Battery Place 
and Morris St.; (7) bet. Morris and Rector Sts.; 
(8) Rector St.; (9) Carlisle St.; (10) Albany St.; 
(11) Cedar St.; (13) bet. Cortlandt and Dey Sts.; 
(14) Fulton St.; (14) Vesey St.; (16) bet. Barclay 
St. and Park Pl.; (17) Park PL; (78) Murray St.; 
(19) Warren St.; (20) Chambers St.; (2f) Duane 
St.; (22) Jay St.;. (23), Harrison St.; (24) Franklin 


»; (82). Canal | St.; eR 
bet. Canal and Spring Sts.; oh Spring St.; 
bet. Spring and Charlton ‘Sts.; (3 
(38) King St.; (89) West Houston St.; (40) Clark- 
.; (41) Leroy St.; (42). Morton St.; gH 
Christopher. St.; (44) West 10th St., Charles St., 
Perry 4St.; (48) West lith St.; (49) Bank St.; (40) 
bet. Bethune and West 12th Sts.; (61) Jane St.; 
(62) Gansevoort St.; 4 Ganse oort Market piers, 
at Grace St., Hewitt Ave. and Low Ave.; (63) 
Bloomfield St.; (64) West 13th St.; (66) West 14th 
St.; (67) West 15th St.; (68) bet. 16th and 17th 
Sts.; (69) West 18th St.; (60) bet. 19th and 20th Sts.; 
(61) Leh dd St.; 
t.; 


8 
(94) West 54th St.; (96 
West 55th St.; (96) West 56th St.; (97): West 57t 
St.; (98) West 58th St.; (99) West 59th St.; (B) 
West 63d St.; (D) West 64th St.; (EH): West 65th St.; 
(F) West 66th St.; (G) bet. West 67th and 68th Sts.; 
(I) West 70th St. 

The commercial piers on the Hudson, in Manhat- 
tan, north of 70th St., all of which are city-owned, 
but are not numbered, are at the following streets: 
West 79th, West 80th, West 95th, West 96th, 2 at 
West 97th; West 131st; West 132d; West 133d; 
West 134th; West 135th; West 155th; West 156th; 
West 157th, and West 158th Sts. The city’s new 
pier at Dyckman St., is now open. 


PIERS ON THE EAST RIVER. 

Manhattan—EAST RIVER, (4) Broad St.; 
(7 and 8) Coenties Slip; (9) bet. Coenties Slip and 
Old Slip. (70) Old Slip; (11) Gouverneur Lane; (12 
and 18) Wall St.; (14) Maiden Lane; (16 and 16) 
Burling Slip; (77) Fulton St.; (48) Beekman St.; 
(19 and 20) Peck Slip; (21) Dover St.; (Pier at 
Roosevelt St.); (22) James Slip; (25) Oliver St.; 
and 27)Catharine St.; (28) bet. Catharine and Mar- 
ket Sts.; (29) Market St.; (31 and 32) Pike St.; 
(88) bet. Pike and Rutgers Sts.; (34) Rutgers St.; 
(35) bet. Rutgers and Jefferson Sts.; (3514) Jefferson 
St.; (86) bet. Jefferson and Clinton Sts.; (37) Clinton 
St.; (8) bet. Clinton and Montgomery Sts.; (39) 
Montgomery St.; (40) bet. Montgomery and Gouver- 
neur Sts.; (41) pie? St.; (42-46) bet. Gouver- 


7) Charlton St.; 


| hattan, is of conerete, and the city-owned pier at 
| Barren Island, 
piling. Md 


54 f® ¥) AP Pr ah 
nd 6, East Rive 
» H. R. Bronx 


_R. Bronx 
and Henry 


and Cornelia St., Queens; Pier betwee Harper Av 

and Delovale St., Flushing. } joes 
All of the Barge Canal piers are owned by. 

State of New York. : ; 


Nis iss 


38th St.; (89) East 39th St.; (95) East 45th St.;_ 
(26) Hast 46th St.; (7) Bast 47th St.; (69) Bast — 


North of East 49th St., Manhattan, on the East 
River, there are unnumbered piers, all city-owned, ree: 
at the following streets: Hast 53d, East 60th, Hast 
6ist, East 62d, East 86th, Bast 90th, East 9lst, 
East 94th, East 95th, East 96th, East 99th, and — 
East 100th Sts. ; aed).>. 

Harlem River Piers—MANHATTAN SIDE, | 
East 102d St., East 103d St., East 104th St., Hast 107th 
St., East 108th St., East 109th St., Hast 110th St., 
E1st 112th St., East 116th St., bet. 116th and 117th Sts, hg 
East 117th St., Bast 118th St., East 119th St., Bast | 
120th St., East 126th St., south of East 128th St., 
East 128th St., 209th St., BRONX SIDE ai Ford- — 
ham road. fabs 

Bronx—EAST RIVER, all unnumbered, Hast — 
132d St., Fast 136th St., Hast 138th St., 2 north of 
East 141st St.; west of Dupont St.; east of Dupont 
St.; west of Truxton St.; east of Truxton St.; ai 
Tiffany St. r att 

PIERS IN BROOKLYN. oe 

Brooklyn—SOUTH OF FULTON ST., on East 
River, Fulton St.; (4-12) on Furman St.; (15) Mon- | 
tague St.; (16-17-18) Joralemon St.; (22) Pacific 
St.; (24) Amity St.; (26) bet. Warren and Congress 
Sts.; (27) bet. Baltic and Warren Sts.; (29) Harrison 
St.; (80) bet. Irving and Sedgwick Sts.; (32) De-- 
Graw St.; (33-35) India Wharf; (36-38) Pioneer St.; 
(39) Coffey St.; (40 and 43) Vandyke St.; (41) Beard 
St.; (44) bet. Conover and Ferris Sts.; (45) Conover 
St.; (46) bet. Conover and Van Brunt. Sts.; vo 
Richards St.; (47A) bet. Richards and Van Brunt 
Sts.; (48B) bet. Richards and Dwight Sts.; (1-3) 
Erie Basin; at 24th St. and 25th St.; at 29th St.; at 30th 
St.; at 31st St.; at 82d St.; at 35th St.; at 36th_St.; 
Bush Terminal Piers, 39th to 50th Sts.; U. S. Gov~ 
ernment. Piers, 57th to 62d St. at 64th St.; at Bay 
Ridge Ave. 

Brooklyn—NORTH OF FULTON ST., (2 and 3) 
Dock St.; (1) south of Main St.; at Main. St.; at 
Jay St.; 3 terminal piers from Jay. to Gold Sts.; 
a Gold St.; at Hudson Ave.; 6 piers at Wallabout 
Market Basin; at South 5th, 3d, 2d, and 1st Sts.; at 
North list St;. at North 3d St. and 4th St.; bet. 
North. 4th and 5th Sts.; at North 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th Sts.; bet. North 9th and 10th Sts.; at North 10th | 
and llth Sts.; bet. North 11th and 12th Sts.; at 
North 12th St. 

There are other private commercial piers at Quay, 
Oak, Milton, Kent, Java, India, Huron, Greene, 
Freeman and Eagle Sts. The pier at Noble St, is 
city-owned, as is that at Whale Creek, and at Fiat- 
bush Ave. 

Queens Borough—aAll privately owned. Pigeon 
St.; Flushing St.; 3d, 4th, 5th, 7th and 8th Sts.; 
Nott Ave.; Jamaica, Ave.; Whitestone Landing. 

Staten Island—Piers 1 to 21, extending from 
Tompkinsville to Clifton, are privately owned, 
excepting Piers 6-18, inclusive, city owned. So 
are B. & O. R. R. piers 1 to 8, bet. St. George and 
New Brighton; also the Nicholas Ave. pier at Port 
Richmond. The city owns the Harbor Road Pier, 
Mariners’ Harbor, and the pier at Rossville. The 
piers at Holland Hook and at Tottenville are pri- 
vately owned. 

The city has built at Stapleton 12 piers, 1,000 to 
1,184 feet long, and 125.to 209 feet wide, four covered 
with two-story sheds, and eight with one-story sheds. 
One of the piers, No. 7, is reserved by the city for 
open wharfage,, or general commercial use. The 
others, eleven in number, have been rented by the 
city for a term of years to various ocean steamship 
companies, the rent being fixed at 74 per cent. a 
year on the construction cost, which was $20,000,000 
for the 12 piers. They were commenced in 1920; 
and they furnish 26,000 linear feet of wharfage, and 3 
1,800,000 square feet of pier space, ~ 

Piers A and New No. 1, at the Battery, North : 
River, are the only stone piers in the city. The new 
city-owned pier at Roosevelt St., East River, Man- 


Jamaica Bay, rests on concrete 


i! 


formerly used ‘by deep-dratught vessels. 


“feet. 
AO. feet 


eresifk (Data by cour 


Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. 


Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
- important channel, was completed April 17, 1914. 
- It has a comparatively straight course in @ north- 
- westerly and then northerly direction from deep 
- water in th 


ocean through the Lower Bay. It is 
38,000 feet in length and 2,000 feet in width, and 


has a depth of 40 feet at mean low water. The 


mean range of tide is about 4.5 feet. 

Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the route 
3¢ It extends 
westward past Sandy Hook and then northward 
through the Lower Bay. It has a depth of 30 feet 
at mean low water and a nominal width of 1,000 
The natural channel in the Upper. Bay of 
epth and over varies in width from about 
1,700 to about 3,000 feet. This channel is being 
straightened, i ; 
ins Reef and Governor’s Island by 


dredging. .The widened channel will have & least 


' depth of 40 feet and uniform width of 2,000 feet. 
“Within the harbor there are several channels ant 


necting the different. sections. Bay Ridge, 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels He in. Gowanus 
Bay along the Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay 
and form an easterly channel that extends from 
the Narrows to East River and is separated from 
the Main cap he et by a broad shoal off Gowanus 
Bay and by Governor's Island. By means of these 
channels the exteusive terminals of the Bush Terminal 
Co. and of the New York Dock Co., as well as the 
municiapl terminals in South Brooklyn, are directly 


accessible for large ships and have easy communica- 


gn with the other sections of the inner harbor. 

ay Ridge Channel has ® minimum depth of 35 
feet at mean low water for its full width of 1,200 
feet, and a through controlling depth of 38 fect 
or a middle width of about 800 feet. Red Hook 
Channel has a minimum hy dae of 35 feet at mean 
low water for its full width of 1,200 feet and a 
through controlling depth of 38 feet for a@ width 
‘of 800 feet except at its junction with Buttermilk 
Channel, where it is but 600 feet wide. The com- 
bined length of these channels is about 4.5 miies 
and the mean tange of tide is about 4% feet. 


‘Buttermilk Channel has a controlling depth of 28 


feet at mean low water through a channel 500 
feet wide. Dredging to secure & depth of 30 feet 
and width of 800 feet is now in progress. The 
mean range of tides is about 4.5 feet. 


ABOUT MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


Rivers, Creeks and_Bays—The Hudson (North) 
River empties into Upper New York Bay at the 
Battery, the southernmost point of Manhattan 
Island. .The width of the river between estab- 


lished pierhead lines is 3,900 feet at the Battery 


and gradually decreases to 2,750 feet between 
Castle Point, N._J., and West 14th Street, New 
York City, and 2,725 feet opposite West 59th Street, 
and increasing to 5,400 feet at the northern entrance 
to Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek). A channel 
with a least depth of 40 feet at mean low water 
{s available through the Hudson River on the New 
York side of the river up to West 61st Street; thence 
up to about West 96th Street. Deep water is found 


“In the centre of the river and thence generally along 


‘Jong and from 600 to 


the eastern shore to the northern boundary of the 
city. Along the Jersey City waterfront a channel 
connecting with deep water in the Upper Bay is 
30 feet deep at mean low water and 800 feet wide. 
The depth along the Hoboken waterfront is 40 
feet at mean low water for the entire width of the 
river. Above this along the Weehawken-hdgewater 
waterfront the channel is 26 feet deep at mean 
low water and 550 feet wide, connecting with the 
channel of 40 feet depth tn about midstream op- 
osite West 145th Street, New York City. The 
ean range of tide at the Battery 18 4.4 feet. 

The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
4,000 feet wide, exclusive 
of bays and éstuaries, and extends from the Battery 
in New York City to Throgs Neck, at the head 
of Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn, : 


i 


. OF NEW 
‘ hief of Engineers, U. 

New York Bay i8 the principal entrance to New 
York City. It is divided into two parts, the Lower 
‘Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a passage 
about five-eighths of a mile wide at its narrowest 
part. The gntrance to the Lower Bay is between 
‘Sandy Hook on the south.and Rockaway Point on 
- the north ahd is about seven miles wide. 
- Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the Battery. 
The principal entrance channels to the Harbor of } 
‘New York are the Ambrose Channel and the Main 


The 


2 ane widened in its narrowest section, 
between Rob 


Very «Ss 


yor’ 
bas eli aa eons 
S.Army) 

Between the Battery and Governor’s Isl: 
channel of navigable width bas heeds deepen 
34 feet. at mean low water. The channel of 3 
depth is about 600 feet wide. Thence to the Navy 
Yard the channel of 40 feet. depth is 600 to 1,000 
feet wide; thence to Long Island Sound there is a 
channel 32. feet deep at mean low water with least 
width of 550 feet, except at Middle Ground, off 
Sunken Meadow, where it is about 300 feet and in 
Hell Gate where it is 500 feet. A project is under 
way for deepening the entire channel to 40 feet from 
the Upper Bay to the Navy Yard and thence 35 
feet to hah Island Sound. The mean range of 
tide in the East River is 4.4 feet at the Battery, 
4 feet at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 6.6 feet at 
the east entrance to Hel! Gate. — 

Harlem River and Sm ier Duyvil Creek to- 
gether form a waterway, about 8 miles in length, 
which extends from the East River to the Hudson 
River and separates the Borough of Manhattan 
from the Borough of the Bronx. The Bast River. 
entrance to the Harlem River is about 84 miles 
by water northeast of the Battery, and the Hucson 
River entrance to Spuyten Duyyil Creek is about 
1344 miles by water north of the Battery. The 
improved channel in Harlem River has a width 
of 150 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet at mean 
low water, except at Macombs Dam Bridge, where 
ledge rock through the west draw limits the depth 
to 12. feet at mean low water and through the east 
draw to il feet at mean low water for a width of 
about 100 feet. 

Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estiiary on the Hast 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast, 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its ‘mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 24% miles. long and from about 50 to 300 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet at mean low 
water and width of 100 feet in the lower section, 
extending from the East River up to Westchester 
Avenue Bridge. Above this up to a point 1,700 
feet above the bridge the channel is 50 feet wide 
and 4 feet deep at mean low water; thence to the 
oa works at East 173d Street the channel is 20 to 
0 feet wide and 2 feet deep at mean low water. 
Above this the depth gradually decreases and the 
bottom of the river is exposed at low water above 
a point situated just below the dyeworks at Hast 
177th Street. The mean rafige of tide in the Bronx 
rN is about 7 feet in the estuary and 6-feet at 

e dam. 

Westchester Creek is a small stream lying wholly 
within the limits of the City of New York. This 
Stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 milés north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is apout 1 mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The channel 
is 8 feet deep at mean low water and 100 feet wide 
across the estuary, thence reducing in width to 80 
feet, and in the upper portion, above Unionport, it 
is 60 feet_wide. ‘The mean range of tides is 6.8 feet. 

East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into Hast Chester Bay, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State ne and about 21 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The lower two miles of the 
naylene portion of this stream We wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. The available 
depth in the channel is 5 feet at mean low water 
or 12 feet at mean high water up to the head of 
i improvement, about 300 feet above Fulton 

venue. © 

Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long Isiand, 
about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay is about 
1 mile wide and 2 miles long. flushing Creek, 
which flows into the head of the bay, is a tidal 
stream navigable for a distance of about 3.5 miles 
from its mouth. The length of channel under 
improvement extends from the Bast River through 
the bay and up the creek to the upper Long Island 
railroad bridge, about five-eighths of a mile above 
the highway bridge at Jackson Avenue, Flushing, a 
total length of about 3 miles. The available mean 
low water depth up to the bridge at Jackson Avenue 
is 8 feet; above this to the upper railrosd bridge 
ae i, ee The mean range of the tide is about 


ON THE BROOKLYN SIDR. 

Newtown Creek is the inlet of the East River 
that separates for a distance of about 4 miles the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. Newtown 
Creek has a width of 150 feet and a mean low water 
depth of 20 feet up to Hobson Avenue, 1,500 feet 
above Meeker Avenue Bridge; above this to Metro- 
politan Avenue the depth is 14 feet and width 
125 feet. A channel 20 feet deep has been dredged — 
in Duteb Kills, a tributary entering the creek from 


‘ 


the north about one-half mile above Vernon Avenue 
Bridge. The total length of navigable channel in 
the creek is about 5 miles, and in the Kills about 
Pe aed mile. The mean range of tide is about 

‘eet. 

Wallabout Channel is a channel in Wallabout 
Bay, an inlet of the East River adjacent to the 
United States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The 
channel consists of a waterway extending in a half 
circle around the inside of the island, known as 
Cob Dock, and is divided into two parts by a stone 
causeway connecting the mainland with Cob Dock. 
The eastern section of the channel is about 2,000 
feet loné and from 250 to 350 feet. wide, and has 
a depth of about 20 feet at mean low water. At 
the head of Wallabout Channel are two bodies of 
navigable water, Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout 
Basin, which are 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet 
long respectively. 

Jamaica Bay is situated on the south shore of 
Long Island and lies wholly within the hmits of 
the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and, 4 miles’ wide, and covers an area of approxi- 
mately 32 square miles. The bay contains numer- 
ous small low-lying islands, which reduce the water 
surface area to about 18% square miles. The hay 
is connected with the ocean by a shifting channel 
over a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water 
channel through this bar is 500 feet wide and 24 
feet deep at mean low water. Under a joimt project 
for improvement by the Federal Government and 
the City of New York a channel 500 feet wide 
and 18 feet deep at, mean low water has been dredged 
from deep water at Barren Island up to 500 feet 
northeast of Fresh Creek Basin, a length of about 
28,100 feet: The mean tidal range is 4:5 feet. The 
United States is to provide and maintain the entrance 
channel and to reimburse the city for dredging the 
main channel in the bay, while the city is to dredge 
the other channels within the bay, bulkhead the 
shores of the bay, and fill in behind the bulkheads. 

The New Jersey Portion of the Harbor—Newark 
Bay is a large estuary extendirg from the con- 
fluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 6 miles. 
It is about 14% miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay is connected on the east with Kill van Kull, 
and on the west with Arthur Kill. The United States 
is now dredging a channel through the bay 30 feet 
deep, 1,800 feet wide at the entrance, narrowing 
to 400 feet a short distance above the Central 
Rajlroad of New Jersey bridge, thence continuing 
that width to the confluence of the Passaic and 
Hackensack River channels. The channel has been 
completed for a width of about 400 feet up to the 
Port of Newark Terminal. Work isin progress on 
that part of the channel lying above the Port Newark 
Terminal channel. The mean range of tide is 5 feet. 

Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 6 feet of water as far as the 
City of Passaic, 16 miles above its mouth. In the 
lower portion of the river the depth of the navi- 
gable channel 1s 20 feet to the Jackson Street bridge 
at Newark; thence 16 feet deep to the Montclair 
and Greenwood Lake railroad bridge; thence 6 feet 
deep to Passaic. 
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Hackensack River is a tidal stream which merges 
with the Passaic River at the head of Newark 
Bay; it is navigable to New Milford, 20% miles 
from its mouth. At mean low water 16 feet can: 
be carried to the Public Service power station at 
Marion, Jersey City, thence 12 feet to the highway 
bridge at Little Ferry, 10 feet through the bridge, 
thence from 10 to 12, fect to the New- York-Susque- 
hanna Railroad bridge in Hackensack, and thence 
quite shoal to New Milford. } 


THE STATEN ISLAND KILLS. 


Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long, This channel, 
together with Kill van Kull, forms Staten Island 
Sound, and, with the lower end of Newark Bay, 
forms the inland waterway between’ New York 
and New. Jersey, the boundary between the two 
States following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels. drawing 23 feet can be taken at mean low 
water into Newark Bay via Lower New York Ba; 
Raritan Bay and Arthur Kill. Vessels drawing 34 
feet at mean low water can be taken through Upper 
New York Bay, Kill van Kull and Arthur Kill 
to Perth Amboy, N. J. A channel 30 feet deep 
at mean low water and 200 feet wide is now under 
construction from Kill van Kull to Perth Amboy, 
passing south of Shooters Island. This channel 
will Rea be widened to 400 feet, 

Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway. about 3 
miles in length, lies along the northern’ shore of 
Staten Island and extends from the lower end 
of Newark Bay to Upper New York Bay. A channel 
30 feet deep at mean low water and a minimum 
width of 400 feet has been constructed by dredging 
and rock removal through Kill van Kull from. Upper 
New York Bay to within 1 mile of the entrance to 
Newark Bay. The controlling depth in the un- 
dredged portion of the channel in Kill van Kull is 28 
feet at mean low water. 

Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay. Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Main Ship-Bayside- 
Gedney, Channel, but a draught of not more than 
28 feet at mean low water can be carried through 
the dredged channels at the head of the bay. A 
channel 30 feet deep at mean low water and 400 
feet wide is now under construction from. deep 
water northwest of Sandy Hook to Perth Ampoy, 


THE RARITAN RIVER. 


Raritan River empties into Raritan Bay at Perth 
Amboy. t mean low water vessels with a draught 
of 15 feet can be carried to the Washington Canal 
at, Sayreville, a distance of 6.7 miles; thence 8 feet 
to New Brunswick, a distance of about 5.3 miles. 

Elizabeth River is a small stream that empties 
into the Arthur Kill near its junction with Newark 
Bay. The navigable channel in the lower river 
Cer a depth of 7 feet at mean high water for 1% 
miles. 


FERRIES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


MUNICIPAL, 


Astoria—From E. 92d_St. and Ave. A, Manhattan, 
to Astoria Ave. and Mill St., Astoria, Queens. 

Atlantic Ave——From South §St., Manhattan, to 
Atlantic Ave. and Furman St., Brook yn. 

College Point—From foot of Sound View Ave., 
Clason’s Point, Bronx, to 1st Ave., College Point, 
Queens. 

Grand St.—From Grand and East Sts., Manhattan, 
to Broadway and Kent Ave., Brooklyn. 

Greenpoint—From . 23rd S8t., Manhattan to 
Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn. 

Hamilton Ave.—From South St., South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to Hamilton Ave. and Sackett St., 
Brooklyn. 

Rockaway—From Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, to Beach 
169th St., Rockaway, Queens. 

St. George-Staten Isiand—From Whitehall St., 
South Ferry, Manhattan, and from 39th St., 
South Brooklyn, to St. George, Staten Island. 

39th St. Brooklyn—From South St., South Ferry, 
Manhattan, to foot of 39th St., Brooklyn. f 


PRIVATELY OWNED. 

Hudson River—Liberty St. to Communipaw, 
J. C. (Central R. R. of N. J.); Cortlandt St. to 
Exchange Pl., J. C. (Penn. R. R.); Cortlandt St. to 
Weehawken (West Shore R. R.); Barclay St. to 
Newark St., Hoboken (Lackawanna, R. R.); Cham- 
bers St. to Pavonia Ave., J. ©, 
brosses St. to Exchange Pl., J.C. 
Christopher St. to Newark S8t., H 


wanna R, R.); W. 23d St. to 14th St., Hoboken 
(Lackawanna R. R,); W. 23d St. to Newark St.- 
Hoboken (Lackawanna R. R.); W. 
munipaw, J. C. (Central R. R. of N. J.; W. 23d 
St. to Pavonia Ave., J. C. (Erie R. R.); W. 23d St., 
to 16th St., West N. Y.; W. 42d St. to Weehawken 
West Shore R. R.); W. 42d St..to West New York 
West Shore R. R.); W. 130th St. to Edgewater, 
N. J.; Dyckman St. to Englewood Landing, N.. J. 
(Palisades Park). 

Staten Island (non-municipal)—St. George, 
S. I, to 69th St., Bay Ridge, B’klyn.; Port Richmond, 
Ss. 1L., to Bayonne, N. J.; Holland Hook, S, I., to 
Elizabethport, N. J.; Linoleumville, S. I., to Car- 
og) N. J.; Tottenville, S. I., to Perth Amboy, 


Crossing New York Bay—Battery Park to 
Governor’s Island (U. 8. Army); Battery Park to 
Ellis Island (U. S Dept. of Commerce); Battery 
Park to Liberty Island, § 

Departmental Ferries—E, 16th St. to Hart’s 
Island (Dept. of Health); E. 26th St. to Blackwell's 
(Welfare), Isl., Riker's Isl., and Hart’s Isl. (Dept. 
of Correction); E. 26th St. to Blackwell’s Isl. and 
Randall’s Isl. (Dept. of Pub. Weltare); E. 86th St, 
to Blackwell’s Isl. (Dept. of Pub. Welfare); E. 116th 
&t. to Ward’s Isl. (N. Y. State Hosp. Bd.); E. 125th 
St. to Randall's Isl. (Children’s Hosp.) (Dept. of 
Pub. Welfare); E, 125th St. to Randall's Isl. (House 
of Refuge), N. Y. State omer ae pad E: 132d, St. 
to No. Brother Isl. (Dept. of Health); Fordham 
St., City Island, to Hart’s Island (Depts. of Cor- 
rection and Public Welfare). 


896, Nov. 03, Dec. 19 91,4 096, 
a ett 150% July ...!1909, Mar. 30}12;872,364 4,719,398 
1912, July 1 1917, Mar. 1/12,000;000 3,000,000} 15,000,000 
~ 3 24 1893, Oct... .11898, Aug. 1] 1,783,412 3,664; *3,997,076 
_, Washington 510 133.5. 11886, July ...|1888, Dec... .| 2,851,68 : 37,902 2,889,586 
Total cost of all bridges......,...... eet tattered kA REDESP EEA ca Boe 90,864,379144,873,9751120,738,355 
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. ‘The length of each single wire in cables is 3,579 
feet on the Brooklyn Bridge; 3,223 feet 6 inches 
on the Manhattan Bridge; and 2,985 feet. on the 


Williamsburg Bridge. 


The total length of wires in the four cables is 


14,361 miles on the Brooklyn Bridge; 23,132 miles 


bs 


Le 


Staten Islan 


ance of 675 feet, 310% feet and 245 


on the Manhattan Bridge; and 17,404 miles on the 
Williamsburg Bridge. 
ne TRAFFIC ON THE BIG 
' The following table shows the total number of 


; —apetnote crossing the East River bridges, in both 


rections, in 24 hours, afoot and on wheels, as 


t i --Con-, 
truction.| Lan 


2 


, 1870, Jan. 
1901, Oct, 


at All except the Hell Gate are municipal-owned bridges. Height above water means at under part 
OTHER DATA ON THE BIG BRIDGES. . 


H’ghtot j H’ght of ; 
r Width |Towers| Di- |Weight| Road- Surface t “-} Total 
lid BRIDGE. Over | Over jameter| of way Railway “L” Railway | Weight, 
pepe ae All. High- of |Cables.|at Top, Opened. Opened. Main 
water. |Cables } Centre. i Bridge. 
f Feet. Feet. \Inches.| Tons. Feet. 3 Tons. 
86. 272.0 | 1534 |: 3,600 | 139 1898—Jan. 23}1908—Jan. 27} 13,820 
122.6 | 336.0 | 21% | 7,950 | 149 1912—Sept. 4)1915—June 22)- 41,700 
118.0. | 332.9 | 18% | 4,900 | 14534 |1904—Nov. 3/1908—Sept. 16]: 45,300 
89.6 | 124.0 |Cantiljever. 143 1909—Sept. 19 A ged 23) 52,6 
93.0 ' 240.0 !Arch. Traffic ibegan on Marleh 9, 1917. 26,000 


The number of wires in each cabie is 5,296 on the 
Brooklyn Bridge: 9,472 on the Manhattan Bridge; 
and 7,696. on the Wiiliamsburg Bridge. 

The Willis Ave. bridge was opened for traffic on 
Aug. 22, 1901; the Madison Ave. bridge, on July 
18, 1910; ‘the 145th St. bridge, on Aug. 24, 1905; 
Macomb’s Dam bridge, May 1, 1895; University 
Heights bridge, Jan. 8, 1908;. Harlem Ship Canal 
bridge, Jan. 1, 1895. © i a“ 
EAST RIVER BRIDGES. 
counted by inspectors of the Dept. of Plant and 
Structures on a certain autumn or winter day in 
each year. named. 


1924. 


1916. 1917. 1919. "1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 
Brooklyn.......6.5....:..+] 226,377]  246,834| 248,602] 159,311] 216,923} 150,211 148,064) 144,145 
i 178,771) 229,417] 298,546! 252,332/ 310,554) 353,791} 420,815} 468,179 
Williamsburg. .. 405,812} 403,248} 458,597|' 481,435 


365,824; 390,089 
79,482} 98,897 


109,691 


497,053) 504,920 


99,467) 108,652) 131,215} 146,052} 159,839 


Total, all bridges... . : 1,412,557 ae 1,512,198'1,761,32811,935,762'2,214,657 2,363,511 


The totals in prior years were—(1913) 1,253,049; 
(1914) 1,270,007; (1915) 1,371,219, 

On one day in 1908, when the 24-hour count was 
made, the totals were—Brooklyn, Bridge, 317,210; 
Williamsburg Bridge, 190,047. 

The number of pedestrians on the bridges (in- 
cluded in totals in the table) was—(1917) 136,962; 

1919) 104,178; AL) 125,926; 921) _ 105,661; 
1922) 106,146; (1923) 120,148; (1924) 113,577. 

When the count was made in 1924 the number 
of pedestrians using the Hast River bridges (in- 
cluded in totals in table) was—Brooklyn, | 3,265; 
Manhattan, 677; Williamsburg, 1,361; Queens- 
boro, 1,278. 

_ The 1924 total 24-hour count on other chief 
bridges (pedestrians, in parentheses, included) was— 

em Riyer Bridges—Willis  Ave,, 56,790 
3,666); Third Ave,, 24,617 (3,401); Madison Ave., 
31,756 (5,593); 145th St., 66,119 (4,289); Macomb’s 


Flushing, 41,296 


Dam, 61,607 (3,004); Washington, 61,965 (4,403 fe 
University H Bi ( » 


eights, 23,095 (1,795); Ship Canal: 
54,531 (1,016). 


ronx—Westchester Ave., 36,900 (3,622): Pel- 
ham, 17,947 (129); Eastchester, 18,284 (317). 
Brooklyn—Hamilton Ave., 42,256 (3,572); Ninth 
St., 26,493 (2,332); Washington Ave., 31,909 (1,722); 
Metropolitan Ave., 40,081 (1,665) . re 
Queens—Vernon Ave., 65,500 (21,519); Meeker 
Ave., 24,475 WR cabo) Grand S8t., 1 


Traffic on the. day named in 1924 on the Viaducts 
‘In Manhattan (pedestrians in arentheses) was— 
Park Ave., 49,405; Riverside Drive, 76,621 (1,873); 
155th St., 61,607 (3,004). _ 

Trolley cars on the bridges on the day named in 
1924, numbered 41,866 and contained 1,360,483 
passengers; other vehicles numbered | (including 
autos) 443,584, and contained 889,451 persons. 


HIGH BRIDGE OVER THE JARLEM CHANGED. 


The City of New York began in 1925 the re- 
construction of High Bridge, the historic land- 
mark spanning the Harlem River from West 174th 
Street, Manhattan, to West 170th Street, the Bronx. 

High Bridge was built in 1848 as part of the 
old Croton Aqueduct and as such has a water car- 
ag capacity of 90,000,000 gallons of water per 


ay. 

In 1921 the Federal Government ordeted the 
removal of the river piers which obstructed navi- 
gation and in compliance with this order four 


masonry piers will be removed and a steel atch of 
420 feet span and 103 feet rise will serve in their 
Plbos, thus leaving an unobstructed waterway from 
ulkhead to bulkhead. 

A depth of fifteen feet of water will be provided 
at low water. : 

The estimated cost of remodeling the bridge is 
$1,000,000. 

oe am rt sb, be rena} Sitin rock to 
rock, and will eliminate any danger of the future 
settling of High Bridge. . 3 


‘STATEN ISLAND, HUDSON, AND TRI-BOROUGH BRIDGES. 


Three pridges have been authorized connecting 
with New Jersey—one across the 
Arthur Kill between Perth Amboy and Tottenville; 
one actoss the Arthur Kill between Elizabeth 
and Howland Hook; one across the Kill van Kull 
between Lehre and Port Richmond. 
The Perth Amboy-Tottenville bridge is to be of 
ee fixed cantilever type. The waterway will be 
anned by three trusses with a horizontal clear- 
€ % feet, re- 
spectively, he maximum vertical clearance of the 
tw widest spans will be 135 feet, 


f 


The Blizabeth-Howland Hook bridge also is to 
be of the fixed cantilever type, with the waterway 
spanned by one. truss with a horizontal clearance 
of 600 ft. and a minimum vertical clearance of 135 ft. 

A bridge has been authorized across the Hudson 
River between Fort Lee and somé point in Man- 
hattan between 170th Street, and 185th Street. 

' A tri-borough eee has been proposed across the 
Harlem River from 125th a to Randall's Island, 
thence one fork across Bronk Kills to Bast Bronx, 
and another fork over the Hast River and Ward’s 

edt alka 


Island to Queens Borough. | 
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on Contract No. 1, for the construction of the 
4 In the | 
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Sen ky OST. OFFI 

ei ew York General Post Office, wi 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue, 
Eighth Avenue. Postmaster—John, 
Sistants—Thomas ° B. 
In this building are located the Postal Inspectors, 
Railway. Mail Service, and all the general offices, 
The Pneumatic Tube Service was re-established 
on October 1, 1922. There are-double and single 
- lines connecting ‘practically all the stations of the 
New York Post Office, and double lines connecting 


YEAR. Receipts: 


1900..... .|$9,869,689.69]| 
11,022/927.01 


The N 


J. Kiely. As- 


0.109. 
Sherer 25,747,233.00 
1906.2... 30,002,303.09 


th juris- 


The main entrance is on i 


Randles and Charles Lubin. - 


pieces of ordinaj 

, despatched, ‘daily, — nary 
i employ of the N. Y.- 

pce as of Nov. 1, 1926, numbered approxim 


years, have been as follows 
Receipts. 


$29,488,518.02 
30,127,062:01 Ele tite 52;275,935.48 
33,617,540.88 56,016,592.84 
36,100,575.24 
41,408,226.27 
46,110,885.65 


"The receipts of the N. Y. Post Office, by calendai 


The receipts of the N. Y. Post. Office, year ended. 
June 30, 1926, totaled $71,956,354.09. It is the 
ranking office in the United States in business and 
receipts, followed by Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit and Brooklyn. ; 

The old General Post Ofiice, now called the City 
Hall Station, covers the triangular block bounded 
by Broadway, Park Row and Mail Street. 

- .,The Hudson Terminal station, No. 30 Chureh 
Street, was re-established February 12, 1923. 

The Grand Central Station, Lexington Avenue 
and 45th Street, handles the mail over the N. Y. 
Central and New Haven Railroads, in addition to 
local business in that district. 

The Foreign Section is located in the Varick 
Street Station, between Beach and Laight Streets. 
There the foreign mails are handled. 

There are forty-six ‘‘stations’’ or branches of the 
N. Y. Post Office, not including those at Pelham 

_ and Pelham Manor. ; 

The Brooklyn General Post Office covers the 
“block bounded by Adams and Washington, Tillary 
and Johnson Streets. Postmaster, Albert Firmin 
(38,000); Assistant Postmaster, Peter J. Cleary. 

The receipts of the Brooklyn office in the year 
1924 were $7,156,423. There are twenty-six carrier 
“stations. : 

‘There are more than 1,790 letter carriers. 

Sale of postage stamps, twenty-four-hour service; 
registry, twenty-four-hour service except Sundays 


9 A. M. to 8 P. 


and holidays. Money. orders 
. to 8 P. M., except Sun 


Postal savings, 9. A, M. t 
and holidays. 

Total receipts, fiscal year ended June 30,. 
$8,285,355.07. : } 

CONTRACT STATIONS. 

Open from 8 A. M. until 6 P. M. for the trans 
tion of domestic money’ order, 
Post business. Postage stamps ean be purchased. 
at any hour that the station is open for business. 

COLLECTIONS AND DELIVERIES. , 

Deliveries—Two and three in suburban sections, 
between 7 A. M. and 4.30 P. M 
Tesidential districts, between 7 
- M.; four and five in 
7 A. M. and 5.15 P.M. 
holidays. fit 

Collections—Five to eight in suburban sections; 
eight to twelve in residential Sections; ten to twenty- 
two in business sections, Collections made on 
week days from 6 A. M. to 12 P. M., and on Sundays 
and national holidays from 5 P. M. to 12 P. M. 
Schedule of collections will be found in printed 
form on mail boxes, ‘ 

There are twenty-seven carrier stations in Brooklyn. 

’ CARRIER STATIONS. | 4 
Sale of postage stamps, 7 A. M. to 8 P. M; Regis- 
ry, 7 A. M. to 8 P, M. Money order, 8 A. M. to 
8 P.M. Postal savings,.9 A. M. to 5 P. M. ; 


A. M. 
business districts, between 
No deliveries on national 


THE NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY VEHICULAR TUNNEL. 


(Renamed Holland Tunnel, in memory of Chief Engineer Clifford M. Holland, who died Oct. 27, 1924.) 


New York State Bridge and Tunnel Commtssion— 
Commissioners: Gen. George R. Dyer, Chairman: 
E. W. Bloomingdale, McDougall Hawkes, A. J. 
Shamberg, N. Y. City Commissioner of Plant and 
Structures, ex-officio; N. Y. State Engineer, ex- 
officio; Paul Windels, Counsel: Morris M. Frohlich, 
Secretary. ry 
New Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commts- 
sion—Commissioners: Theodore Boettger, Chair- 
mman; Weller H. Noyes, Robert S. Sinclair, John F. 
Boyle, Thomas J. S, Barlow, John B. Kates, Isaac 
Ferris, Frank L. Suplee, Robert Carey, Counsel; 
E. M. Barradale, Secretary. 
Ole Singstad of Brooklyn, Chief Engineer of both 
commissions. 
The States of New York and New Jersey enacted 
legislation in the beginning of 1919 providing for 
the construction, maintenance and operation of a 
tunnel by the two above named commissions, repre- 
senting each State, which tunnel was to be paid 
for by the States by equal contributions. The 
commissions entered into a treaty or contract to 
that end, which was executed in final form on Dec. 
30, 1919, and has had the consent of Congress by 
@ resolution approved by the President in that year. 
On Jan. 6, 1920, the Chief Engineer, Clifford 
M. Holland, recommended the construction of twin 
tubes 29 feet 6 inches external diameter of cast 
iron rings lined with concrete, providing for a 20- 
‘foot roadway in each tube and each capable of 
aecommodating two lines of traffic. These tunnels 
also contain a narrow sidewalk for pedestrians as 
well as ventilation ducts. 

Ground was broken for the commencement of 
work on Oct. 12, 1920, at the Canal Street Park, 


entilation shafts on Manhattan Island. 
g of 1922 contracts for the 


ti _ Mess 


z 


nels were let 
tsburgh 9 


approximately $20.000,000. ‘Thereafter by suc- 
cessive steps further construction contracts were 
let_inyolving the erection of the approach sections 
and also the a Sha and equipping of the tubes. 

The work of construction has so far progressed 
that the tunnel structure itself is completed. 

On Jan, 1, 1927, the work was done except for 
parts of the ventilation buildings on the New Jersey 
side and the installation of the ventilating equip- 
ment in these buildings, the plaza. work and minor 
finish work in the tunnel roadway. 

it was expected, in’ December, 1926, that the 


fennel would be opened for traffic in the spring of | 


Tolls will be charged for the use of the tunnel 
based on a schedule which will enable ‘the com- 
mission to amortize the cost of the tunnel within 
twenty years. t is expected that these tolls will 
be based substantially on the prevailing ferry rates. 

The Manhattan entrance to the tunnel is from a 
plaza in Broome St., between Hudson and Varick 
Sts., and the exit is on the south side of Canal St., 
at the corner of Varick and Vestry Sts. The Jersey 
City entrance is from a plaza from 12th St. and 
Provost St. and the exit at 14th and Provost Sts. 

The cost of the tunnel will be $46,000,000. 


THE TUNNEL IN BRIEF. 

Total length of proposed tunnels, 9,250 feet. 
Outside diameter of circular subsurface tubes, 29 
feet 6 inches. 
Construction material, cast-iron rings lined with 
concrete. ; 
eget of top of tube, 60 feet below mean low 

(3 


Maximum gradients on approaches at each end, 


3% per cent. 
Width of roadway in each tunnel, 20 feet. 

Height of roadway chamber, 13 feet 6 inches. - 
Total estimated annual capacity of tunnel (both 


directions), 15,800,000 vehicles. » f 
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20...../3$53,300,868.45— 
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hattan and operated its trains in and out of the 
station of the Central of New Jersey, in Jersey 
City, with a trainside bus service to and from 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Hotel and the Pershing 
Square Building. 


Central of New Jersey, foot of W. 23d and Liberty 
Streets; Sandy Hook Route (in Summer), foot of 
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RAILROAD PASSENCER STATIONS IN MANHATTAN. 
This company, in 1926, with- 
drew from the Pennsylvania Terminal in Man- 


Long Isiand, 7th Avenue and 33d Street (Pennsyl- 
vania Terminal), 

New York Central & “Hudson River, 42d Street and 
4th Avenue, Grand Central Station; P 
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Somaliland, British. .|Africa......|British Empire. . 
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.|So. America. 
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City. _ 
Batavia 
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Mbabane 
Stockholm 


Montevideo 
Caracas 
Melbourne 
Arolsen 
Cardiff 
Weihaiwei 


Stuttgart 
Merida 
Dawson 
Zanzibar 


FOREICN OFFICES OF THE UNITED STATES DEPT. OF COMMERCE. 
(From an October, 1926, bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 


American business men traveling in foreign 
countries shouid endeavor to get in touch with 
the foreign representatives of the Department of 

ommerce or the Department of State upon their 
arrival in a city where such Tepresentatives are 
stationed. 

These representatives are in a position to render 
definite assistance involving questions relating to 
trade and commerce, and welcome opportunities 
to place the facilities ‘of their offices at the disposal 
of visiting American exporters. 

It is suggested that if American business men 
wish to communicate with these officials in regard 
to commercial information they first get in touch 
with this Bureau. 

If it develops that the particular information 
desired is not available, we shall be glad to take 
appropriate steps with a view to obtaining it, either 
Leip 23 our own representatives or through American 
consular officers. 

In general, the transmission’ of these special 
inquiries through the Washington office often saves 
much time, since the desired material is usually 
available here. 

Cable addresses of foreign representatives of the 
Department of Commerce ‘‘Amcomat’’ in_ every 
case except Calcutta, which is ‘‘Amcomatch.” 
Alezandria—3 Place Mohamed Aly, James F. 

Hodgson. 

Athens—American Legation, Gardner Richardson. 
Borcelona—American Consulate, James G. Burke. 
Batavia—Kali Besar, West 4, Don C. Bliss. 
Berlin—21 Friedrich Eberstrasse, Douglas P. Miller. 
Bogota—Edificlo del Banco de Colombia, Carrera 

8, William Boaz. 

Bombay—Rooms 6 and 6, Rustom Bldg., Church- 
gate St., Edward J. a Sink 
Brussels—25 Place de Pindustrie, Mowatt M. 

Mitchell. 

Bucharest—Strada Regalia 21, Sproull Fouche. 
Buenos Aiyres—Room 421, Boston Bank Bldg., 

H. B. MacKenzie. 

Caicutta—Room 29, Grosvenor House, 21 Old Court 
House St., Charles B. Spofford. 

nstantinople — Ameriean. eae! 3 Julian E 
Aes e; ‘ iH 


Habana—Horter Bldg. 325, 
Todd. 


The Hague—31 Prinsessegracht, Jesse F, Van Wickel. 

Hamburg—Alsterdamm 24, Earl C. Squire.- 

Helsingfors—Henriksgatan No. 22, Fred. B. Lyon, 

Johannesburg—American Consulate (P. wv. Box 
6989), Perry J. Stevenson. 

Lima—Edificio Italia, Calles de Coca y. Jesus 
Nazareno, L. W. James. 

London—Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, William 
L. Cooper. 

Madrid—136 Hortaleza, Charles H. Cunningham, 

Manila—510-512 Masonic Bidg., Ollie M. Butler. 

Melbourne—Chancery House, Julian B. Foster. 


' Meatco City—2 Avenida Francisco Madero, George 


Wythe. 


Me gee + ee Sarandi, 444 Calle Sarandl, Lew 


B. Cl 


Montreal—Room 419, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 190 
St. James St., Walter J. Donnelly. 


Ottawa—Plaza Blag., 45 Rideau (Mail Box 616), 


Lynn W. Meekins. 
Panama City—American Legation, George Cc, Péck. 
Parts—5 Rue de Chaillot, Chester Lloyd Jones. 
Peking—American Legation, Arthur H. Evans. 
Prague—Obecni Dum Poko cisle 353, Prague 1, 
Elbert Baldwin. 
Riga—L, Kenina iela No. 4, Carl J. Mayer. 
Rio_de Janeiro—Avenida Rio Branco 109, Sala 20, 
Carlton Jackson. 
Rome—American Embassy, Piazza San Bernardo, 
MacLean. 
San Juan—Ochoa Bldg. (Mail, P. O. Box 1033), 
H. P. Macgowan. 
ea eda Chi e—Room 11, Edificlo Atiztla, ’ Cec, 


Sao Paulo—Rua 8. Bento 55 (Mail P. O. Box 2817), 
Richard C. Long. 

Shanghai—3 Canton Road, Julean Arnold. 

Stockholm—Kungsgatah No. 7, Emil A. Kekick. 

Beare. a Bldg., 60 Margaret St., Elwood G. 

abb' 

Tokio—Mitsubishi Bldg.; 21, 1, Yuraka-cho, Koji- 

machi-ku, Charles E. Herrin, 
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7466 2/206,712 Dependencies. ae OTe 
30,405 :882,288 | NorTH AMERICA........ 10,874, 
5,237 (c) 1,256,322 COMEGI LE a. sini eee dee 
227 60,23 Alberta. 2. <5 2 a sles 588, 
75 89,614) British Columbia.... ERE 
SO AOF es peee Oe | |” New Bnilestiok 1.14 ay 
ae Xe) 7872 802 Nova Scotia...... a6 23, 
Be ote oes Ontano. oa 2,033,662 
3,584 (e) 321,945 AUR abs Islan “9.361199 
E " 1,961,376 829,01 me a Brae 
WIPO oalahiney bron siars 1,808,382 818,885,9. , seat Pesritory 1 7.988 
"British Provinces. °° 11;094;300 -- 246,946,793 |, Ayouthwmest Territory...1,300,687 -263'683 
Coplon eee ete OE83R (eA TOs 34 Labrador. ... 2.2.0.5 120,000 3,647 
FOV ROWS ah aiiagd daft apa ote Teka « y . 7 d 
M lands..... 115 70,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA: 
ay at oF 80 56/500 | British Honduras...... 8,598 45,313 
DMO COLA wes pinzned Is ivt~ tte ies 1,382 (e) 12,000 West INDIBS.........- . 12,423 4,773,050 
Bahrein Islands........ 250 (8 120,000 Bermudas............ ¥ 19 20,127 
Straits Settlement. .... 1,600 (e) 937,099 The Bahamas........ 5 4,404 (2) 54,886 
Federated Malay States. { 27,648 (e) 1,404,000 Barbadds. ils. oc ae 166 156,312 
Other Malay States... 23,355 »123,944 Tamales ide, OS) ote 4,450 858,188 
_ British North Borneo... 31,106 257,804 Turks and Caicos Isl’ds. 165 5,612 
Bruneb evinces k o's lee 2,500 (é) 26,500 Cayman Islands: ...... 89 5,253 
Sarawak. ........ + 42,000 () 600,0 Leeward Islands. . 1... 648 122/242 
Hongkong and Ter..... 391 » 662,950 | ‘Windward Islands... B18) (@ 168,677 
Welhaiwel....... 285 154,622 | Trinidad and Tobago... ‘1.976 @) 381,753 
IBERICA. 5 f°. SpE sn PES 3,871,367 50,525,175 Sea ean paicnopepe é yds sareer 
Union of South Africa. . chet yea 6,928,580 Palkland tslands and 3 
arid Good! Hope. . Ceres PERE es GeOr el ah rave ots-0j-g reve (e) 3,510 
BU Es chee K »429, 
Orange Free State 49,647 28,8 AUSTRALASIA.. repeal 
The Transvaal....... 110,450 2,087,636 Australias. 2s... (a) stp 
§. W. Africa (M).... 322,000 27,7. New ee Wales it ee 
South African. Jose 732,969 3,018,983 phere Ee a Bt 
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Swaziland........2.. 87; (e) 117,877 Pederal Territory oe O40 3572 
West Agrtea... x5. i Ses 93,628 22,681,696 Papua, Territory of....\ 90,540 (e) 275/000 
Nigeria, Northern.... 276,034 10,259,983 New Guinea (M)...... 91,000 @) 338,000 
Nigeria, Southern... 91,89 8,371,459 Bismarck glands. 12. 1S7ee Cy aBe OOD 
Gold Coast, Ashanti.. 91,690 2,298,413 Solomon Islands. .... > 3/800 (e) 17/000 
é Bletra/Eeone Colony, New Zealand.......... 103,862 (b. €.) 1,325,037 
! and Protectorate... 30,000 1,541,311 Western Samoa (M).. 1,260 (e) 37,099 
Gambia Colony and Nauru (M)..:....-. nae €) 2/009 
and Protectorate... 4,010 216,530 Gok islandeinee. be 990 -13°269 
Pirceive Coioay Sad CP ane We POUR EEE 1S. "7458 (e) 163:835 
eny: olony . é K 
and Protectorate... 245,060. (e) 2,575,789 | ‘Tenga ielsnds Prot... 390 0) BS098 
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Uganda Protectorate. 110,300 (e) 2,977,455 Islands Colony..... i 180 29,897 
; Zanzibar Protectorate _ 1,020 (e) 215,879 British Solomon Islands - ) 
© Nyassaland......... 7,890 (e) 1,175,842" Protectorate. ..2.... 600 {@) 150,690 
Somaliland Prot..... 68,000 (e) 347,000 New Hebrides (with 
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Mauritius Island... 


~~ (e) 381,878. 


e Kingdom of the Iraq (area, 116,511 square taileg, 
pe ulation, estimated, 1923, 3,000,000). and Palestine (area, estmated, 9,000 square miles; 


population, 


(a)—Exclusive of aborigines, estimated, 1923, at 60,000; ()—Ex- 


clusive of Maoris, census of 1925, 54,450; (c}—Census of April, 1926; (e)—Ofticlal estimate, 1923 


The British Empire covers about one-fourth 
(13,370,826 square miles) of the world’s habitable 
land surface; this excludes the Arctic regions. Its 
population in the aggregate, according to the best 
obtainable estimates, is some fifteen milllons more 
than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world—a 
total of 447,366,987. 

This commonwealth of nations, the British 
Empire, has seven members of the League of Nations: 
The British Empire, Commonwealth of Australia, 
Dominion of Canada, India, Dominion of New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and the Irish 
Free State. 

The Capital of this vast emplre is London. 

The Statesman’s Year Book, 1926, says: The 
municipal and parliamentary City of ‘London, 
coinciding with the registration City of London, has 
an area of 675 acres. The registration County of 
London (the London for purposes of the census, the 
registration of births, deaths and marriages and 


COVERNMENT. OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


for poor law purposes), colnciding with the ad- 
ministrative county, has an area of 74,850 acres, and 
nearly coincides with the collective area of the 


London parliamentary boroughs. 


The _ population 


of registration London, of the “Outer Ring,” and 
of “Greater London’ (the area covered by. the 


City and the Metropolitan police), 
Area, 


Acres, 
Registration London.. 74,850 > 4,4: 
“Outer Ring’ : 


368,599 2,995,678 3,089,328 ~ 


“Greater London’. ...448,449 7,4: 


Alderman Sir Rowland Blades, 
Mayor for 1926-27. 


was: 
Population, 
1924 


1921 


84,523 4,576,505 


80,201 7,665,883 
Mii, is Lord 


The Ruling Sovereign is George V., the first 
of the House of Winasor, whose title is “‘by the 


Grace of God of 
Britain and Ireland and— 
Beyond the Seas, King, 
. § sak 


“Defend 


e United Kingdom of Great 
of the British ihe Pane Be 
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Emperor of India.” He was born June 3, 1865, 
the second son of King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, daughter of King Christian IX, of 
ark, and he succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father May 6, 1910, and was crowned, 
June 22, 1911. Hemarried, on July 6, 1893, Princess 
Victoria Mary, born May 26, 1867, daughter of the 
late H. S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H. Princess 
Marty of Cambridge. They have five living children. 
His Heir, H. R. H. Edward, Prince of Wales, born 
June 23, 1894; H. R. H. Prince Albert, Duke of 
York, born Dec. 14, 1895, married in Westminster 
Abbey, April 7, 1923, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon 
(born 1900), daughter of the Earl of Strathmore 
and Kinghorne (issue, a daughter, Elizabeth Alex- 
andra Mary, born April 21, 1926); H. R. H. Princess 
Mary, born April 25, 1897, married Viscount 
Lascelles, K. G., son of the Eat! of Harewood, Feb. 
28, 1922 Ussue, George Henry Hubert, born Feb. 7, 
1923, and Gerald avid, born Aug. 21,’ 1924): 
H. R. H. Prince Henry, born March 31 1900: and 
H. R. H. Prince George, born Dec. 20, 1902. 
The Premier is the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
for Aug. 3, 1867), Conservative; took office Nov. 
, 1924, on the resignation of the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Labor, after defeat at the polls on 
Oct. 29, 1924. - 


Postmaster General, Vernon Hartshorn. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Col. J. C. 


Wedgwood. 
First Commissioner of Works, F. W. Jowett. 


The British Ambassador to the United States 
is Sir Esme Howard, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., born 
Sept. 15, 1863, who succeeded Sir Auckland Geddes, 
March 8, 1924. ‘The diplomatic affairs of the entire 
British Empire in the United States are cared for 
by the Embassy at Washington. ‘The Irish Free 
State has accredited to Washington a Minister, 
Prof. Timothy A. Smiddy, and Canada one, Vincent 
Massey, appointed Nov. 10, 1926. 


The United States Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain is Alanson B. Houghton of Corning, N. Y., 
born Oct. 10, 1863; Congressman 1919-22; appointed 
Ambassador to Germany, Feb. 10, 1922; transferred 
to the Court of St. James, Feb. 24, 1925. 


Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords ismade up of the peers of the United 

ngdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, 
the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, the Viscounts, 
thirty-six Bishops, and the Barons; also twenty- 
eight Irish peers elected for life, and sixteen Scottish 
peers elected for the duration of Parliament, The 
full membership of the House of Lords consists of 
about 740 members. There are about thirty women 
Who are peeresses in their own right, but Lord 
Astor's third attempt to give them seats and votes 
in the House was defeated 125 to 80 on June. 24, 
1926. The House of Lords has a limited veto power 
only in jegisiation. A peer of the United Kingdom 
is ineligible to a-seat in the House of Commons, but 
& hen-representative Irish peer may be elected. 

Thé House of Commons, elected Oct..29, 1924, 
and which met Dec. 2, 1924, numbers 615 mem- 
bers elected by direct ballot in the several conh- 
stituencies for thé duration of Parliament. Of this 
House England has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scot- 
land, 74; and Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of 
the Church of England, ministers of the Church of 
Scotland and Roman Catholic Clergymen sre dia- 
qualified from ee 2 members, also certain Goy- 
ernment officers, eriffs, and Government con- 
tractors. Members of the House of Commons are 
paid, since 1911, £400 a year. The franchise was ex- 
tended to women by the Act of 1918. There are 
certain qualifications. The total number of persons 
qualified for registration in 14920 was estimated at 
21,776,000, of which 8,856,000 were women. 

The standing of parties in the House of Commons 
in the last three elections is as follows: 


The Conservative Cabinet—Stanley Baldwin's 
second Cabinet, announced Nov. 1, 1924,7is as fol- 
lows, he being the leader of the House of Commons, 
with Austen Chamberlain as deputy leader and the 
late Marquis Curzon (succeeded after his death by 
the Marquis of Salisbury) as leader of the House 
of Lords. 

Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin. 
Lord President of the Council, Earl of Balfour. (He 

Succeeded the Marquis Curzon November, 1925.) 
Lord Privy Seal, Marquis of Salisbury. 

Lord Chancellor, Viscount Cave. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. Winston S. Churchill. 
Home Secretary, Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 

Foreign Secretary, Sir J. Austen Chamberlain, K. G. 
Secretary for Dominton and Colonial Affairs, Lieut. 

Col. L. C. M. S.\ Amery: 

War Secretary, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans. 

Secrétary for india, Earl Birkenhead, ' 

Secretary for Air, Sir Samuel J. G. Hoare. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, W. C. Bridgeman. 

President of the Board af Trade, Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister. 

Minister of Health, Neville Chamberlain. 

Minister of Agriculture, Laeut. Col. Walter E. Guin- 
ness (succeeded the Hon. E. F. &. Wood, 

November, 1925). 


Secretary for Scotland, Sir John Gilmour. 1c Dec. Nov 
Prasidon or the Board of Education, Lords Eustace 1924 1923. 1922. 

Percy. f . Conservatives.......5 412 257 347 
Minister cf Lahor, Sir Arthur Ramsay-Steel-Maitiand. | Laborites..........., 152 192 142 
Attorney Generat, Sit Douglas M. Hogg. TAIDBIOIG. tS toe ae kh 42 158 118 
First Commissioner of Works, Viscount Peel. Independents........ 6 8 8 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Viscount Cecil. 
In the Ministry but not in the Cabinet are: 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, the 
Duchess of Atholl. 
Posimaster General, Sir William Mitchell-Thompson, 
Minister of Transport, Lieut. Col, Wilfred Ashley. 
Minister of Pensions, Major G. C. Tryon. 
Under Secretary for War, Earl of Onslow. 
Epier Sh 1 Wi Afr, Sir Philip Sassoon. 
wil Lord of the Admiralty, Earl Stanhope. 
Solicitor General, Sir Thomas Inskip. 
Lord Advocate, William Watson, K. C. 
cca fae General for Scotland, A. M. MacRobert, K, C. 
Under Paar | jor Foreign Affairs, Godtréy L. T, 
Locker-Lampson. 4 
Financial Secretary of the si scseae) Ronald McNeill. 
Under Secretary for India, Earl Winterton. 
Under Secretary for the Dominions, War) of Clarendon. 
The Labor Cabinet—J. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Labor Cabinet, in office from Jan, 22, 1924, to Nov. 
4, 1924, was as follows, Mr. MacDonald being 


in the election of Oct.-29, 1924. the Conservatives 

polled in round numbers 8,000,000 (an increase of 
00,000); the Laborites, 5,550,000 (an increase of 
1,000,000), and the Liberals, 3,000,000 (a loss of 
7,000,000). The Conservatives have won a seat for 
every 20,000 votes, the Laborites, 1 for every 36,000, 
and the Liberals, 1 for every 76.000. Three women 
were re-elected, all Conservatives: Lady Astor, the 
Duchess of Atholl, and Mrs. Hilton Philipson, and 
one héw woman member, Miss E. Wilkinson, Labor- 
ite; 41 women were candidates. Miss Susan Law- 
rence, Labor, won a by-election in 1926; also Miss 
Margaret Bonfield, Labor. 

The Speaker is the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley. 

The political progress of the Labor Party is sum- 
marized in this table for the last eight general elec- 
tions: 

General Seats Members Labor 
Election. Contested. Returned. Vote. 
1900. ¥ 5 2 


. As, with Mr. Clvnes | 1900-..«.-.. ’ 1 2,898 
Lo lena ily Sra tobe i a orci ipeps aga HT bee ee eae 80 29 328,198 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, J. Ramsay 1348 (ea) sp a Hep 

acDonald. 
Lord Privy Seai, John Robett Clynes. aah vette eee es on 8 rete ae 
2 oe ip Sapo of ee eee Fee Parmoor. 7593 Sige *hents 427 93 4°348'379 
cellor, Viscount Haldane. = sd OSS eee ee ees 348, 

eiancolter of the Bachequer, Phihp Snowden. 1924.1 .0...0.. 500 142 5,550,000 


The Independent Labor Party was founded under 
the chairmanship of J. Keir Hardie, at Bradford, 
in 1893. At the general election of 1895, twenty- 
eght candidates contested seats and all were un- 
successful. In 1900, when two members were elected 
the membership of the party numbered 375,931, 
affiliated trade unionists and socialists, the latter 
numbering 22,861. Thteé other members \ were 
returned to this Parliament in bye-elections. The 
name Labot Party was taken in 1906. 

The Labor Party announced on Feb. 24, 1926; 
that a, plebiscite of its constituent bodies had con- 
firmed by a large majority the Liverpool resolutions 


Home Secretary, Arthur Henderson. 

Colonial Serena, James Henry Thomas. 

War Secretary, Stephen Walsh. 

Secretary for India, Lord Olivier. 

Secretary for Air, Lord Thomson. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount Chelmsford. 
President of the pou of Trade, Sidney Webb. 
Minister of Health, John Wheatley. 

President of the Board of Education, Charles Trevelyan. 
Minister of Labor, Tom Shaw. 

Altorney General, a Patrick Hastings. 

Minister of Agriculture, Noel Buxton. 

Secretary for Scottand, William Adamson. 


arty. funn! 80. per cent, of the \ rckaes eck 


dates about $5,000,000 
“~~~ OWED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


On March 31, 1926, the outstanding British 
Government loans to the biting oe were 
., £36,866,000 


66, 
210,000 


‘pate £128,238,000 
_ The funded Allied war debt was: 
TERETE beso he Rp ir acai rh Saat £274,750,000 


31,250,000 


£306,000,000 
_ Funded relief and reconstruction loans were: 
Igium i pi ,000, ya 


464,000 
£20,369,000 


to the polls in 1924. A sor election costs candi- & 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS SINCE 1801. 


The loans that have not yet been | 

Allied war debts—Russia.......5... 
ORBIT oon gs. don Seen aes AM = tle corel 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State........ 


21;167,000 _ 


hoy £1,517,911,000 
Relief and reconstruction loans: \3 P 

BA Lies cowea yet ost =onteWord smear Laka ote £11,887,000 
garb Gro 2'533,000 ° 
118,000 


£14,538,000 
Other debts—Armenia. .. £953, 
ithwania,, 6. ets F 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Stat 187,000 


aa pee £1,488,000 
*Agreement made but not yet ratifi 

ve -ayment postponed until Jan. 1, 1943. 

he total capital amount due Great Britain 
er boe. other countries detailed above is £1,991,- 
88! 


Lord John Russell...........1846)Marquis of Salas 
Earl of Derby...... ... 1852) Mr. Gladstone. ..... ne ; 
Earl of Aberdeen. .... ++. +1052] Barl of Rosebery... . 006. sss 
Viscount Palmerston......... 1855 ree of Salisbury . Mauch ear ia 1895 - 
Heath OL; Derbys. b  - Ssscencs yes PRES An AIOE opel che tye ere ainlghceg 1902 a 
; Viscount Palmerston......... 1859)}Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. -1905 3 
WGC FRABBEN 06 bo, « merwrekin ee TAGSKEE: EY ASaaith te ans ar a oe 1908 2 
: Earl of Derby........ Athy ieee 1866}. H. Asquith (Coalition). ...1915 
Duke of Wellington.......... Mr. Disraeli........ Deserere 1868/}D. Lloyd George........ 1 fen 4916 
- METEOR L OUI karin iss sunt tanta ric aye '.1830)Mr. Gladstone.............. 1868]A. Bonar Law...... Reearnietnuee c 1922 
Viscount Melbourne..... 1834|Earl of Beaconsfield.......... 1874|Stanley Baldwin,............ 1923 q 
Sir Robert Peel. : nes Mr. Gladstone.....°. ....1880|J. Ramsay MacDonald....... re @ 
-—- Viscount Melbourne . 1835! Marquis of eaisbiry. .1885|Stanley Baldwin............. 19: Bs 
_. Sir Robert Peel.............. 1841'Mr. Gladstone... ........... 1886 By. 
; REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, FISCAL YEARS ENDING >. ; 
4 MARCH 31, 1925 AND 1926. be 
EXPENDITURES CHARGE: ] 3 
REVENUES. 1924-25. | 1925-26. ABLE AGAINST REVENUE. .| 1924-25. 1925-26, Z 
e £ £ Na £. Eos 
‘ Customs........... fevsdatesel ein 99,344,000]103,487, 000]| National Debt Sinking Fund 45,000,000} 50,000,000 
Sep RE CEAO Lath vig aoa ls Kodo Wess. «ls 135,128,000]134,560,000 Interest, etc., on war debt. -|312, 161,261|308,229,246 
Motor-vehicle duties....... 164, 18,056,000]|Road fund................ 5,563,044 17, 455; 044 
Estate, etc., duties......... 59,450,000] 61,200,000]|Payments to local taxation 
Stamps. Se Boek A 22,850,000 24'700,000 ACCOUNTS or a here conkers 13,967,146 14,453,559 
Land tax, house duty, and Payments to Northern Ire- 
mineral-rights duty.’... .. 1,450,000 950,000]| Iand Exchequer.......... 3,821,660} 4,860,814 
Property and income tax (in- Land settlement.. 4 §3,362 779,546 
cluding super tax)....... 336,516,000/259,411,000]| Civil list... ........-. 470,000 470,000 
Excess profits duties....... 700, 000} 2,000,000 Apaiteies and. pensions 423,167 430,350 
Corporation profits tax..... 18, 100, 000} 11, *670, 000}|Salaries and allowances 41,820 41,8 
Postal service. site as 34, 850,000)" 35,750, beial Courts of justice. ........., 481,763 473,910 
Telegraph service. ......... 5,600,000} _5,650,000]| Miscellaneous services...... 5 013; 488 55,4 
‘Telephone service.......... 15,000,000] 15,950; 000 Supply services: 
Grown Jands si.) aie 2's 960,000 60,000}| Army (inc, ordnance fact.) . . ee ,765,000] 44,250,000 
; Interest on sundry loans....| 11,940,883 14,944;459 INS WVicgsh Shiin eh cous + toe 55,625, 000 59; 657) 000 
Miscellaneous: ATE TODDS Soe ewe seve siete, 14/310,000| 15,470,000 2 
Ordinary receipts...... 14,419,564] 17,349,000]|Civil services. ..........0.. 226, 134,000 243/263,000 J 
Special receipts........ 26,963,148] 36,924,199]|Customs, Excise and In- 
, |__| __ iand revenue........:.. >| 10,956,000] 11,360,000 
{ Post Office services........'.} 50, 380) 000 53, 950, 600 i 
OCA: sronianctih ieee 799,435, Re ,061,658 Total. . . 795,776, 7111826 ,999,778 


The surplus vag from revenue to redeem debt in 
1921 was £230,556,789; in 1922, £45,693,247; in 
1923, £101,515, 847; 1924, £48,329, ‘073, and in 1924- 
1925, £3,658,884; ‘this is included a8 expenditure 
and balances: the budget. The deficit in 1925-26 
was £14,038,120. 

The total reduction of the national debt from 


surplus revenue ae tha years is £429,753,840. The 
nét decrease in the debt for 1925-26 was £30,456,039. 

The budget for 1926-27 presented to the House py 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Bx- 
chequer, estimated the revenue under the revised 
taxation at £824,750,000 and expenditures at 
£820,641,000. 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
€Years ended March 31.) i 


YBAR., Revenues. |Expenditures{;/Ymar.) Revenues. Expenditures}; YHAR., Revenues. Expenditures Ps. 
£. 2 is =: £. £. 

1903. .} 161,894,000] 194,251,081}/1911 203,850,588! 171,995,667 ||1919 889, $30, 825|2,579,301,188 

1904..| 151,340,652] 156,756,209 /11912. 185,090,286| 178,545,100111920 1,339,571,381 1,665.772,928 ‘ 

1905..} 153,182,782) 151,768,875||1913 188,801,999] 188,621,930 1/1921. .|1,425,984,666|1,195,427.877 

1906. ,| 153,878,865] 150,413,528||1914. 198, Hoe: 897] 197,492,969 |/1922. .|1,124,879,87311,079, 186,627 : 

1907. 155,036,486 seyicomens 1915. 94,080} 560,473,533 a 4,01. 496, 

1908. 126 Bots 690} i151, Blane ee 336 $66 825 }1,559, "158, 377 aS: si 840, 

1909. 8,295| 152,2 +.) 573.427, "582 (2,198, 112,710 1oo8 i 776,7 

e 1910. 5 iar, 696, 4.56 157, 4a sit 11918 1 Mis 234,565 2,696, 221.405 1926 r 


eal 


— ie 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


» 754,121,309}|191 4 
762,463,625] |19 2.5). 12,197,438) 

é 61 fing fe 163,644,981 
GAS wee 5,871,850,637 
DD PES 17,434,949,42 
\ 779,164,704 nse Sr be 7,828,779,095 

762,326,051 Lig WUC \ Bex 


ADE AND COMMERCE, 


GREAT BRITAIN'S TR 
| BXporTs. eS 


YrAR. Total | Produce and Foreign and 
(CALENDAR.) Imports. Manufacture of Colonial J Total. 


Unit’d Kingdom.| Merchandise. 


£768,734,739 | £525,253,595 | £109,566,731 | £634,820,326 £1,4 
696,635,113 430,721,357 |. 95,474,1 526,195,523 1,2 
851,898,350 | 384,868,448 |! 99,062/181 483,930,629 1,3 
948,506,492 | 506,279,707 97,566,178 603,845,885 1,5 
1,064, 164,678 527,079,746 69,677,461 596,757,207 1,66 
1,316, 150,903 01,418,997 30,945,081 582,364,078 1,8 
1,626, 156,212 798,638,362. 164,746,315 5384,677 2,58 
1,932,648,881 | 1,834,469,269 222,753,331 | 1,557,222,600 3,486 
:085,500,061 703,399,542 | 106,919,306 810,318,848 1,89. 
1,003,098,899 719,507,410 103,694,670 $23,202,080 1,82 
1,096,226,214 | Lorrepeice 118,543,805 885,801,576 1,982. 
1,277,439, 14 800.966,887 | 139,970,143 940,936,980 2,218 
POET OM 2 322,858,167 154 ,497,3 250, 


Bacelpts from. customs duties.on imports for the | were chiefly from. beer, £76,324,000; from) spirits, 
fiscal Fass 1925+26 were £103,487,000 (£99,344,000 | £41,993,.000: from table waters, £383,000; . from. 
in 1924-25) of which £53,495,000 was from ‘un- | sugar, £977,000: and from matches, £1,634,000. 

manufactured tobacco, £18,394,000 from sugar, From April 1, 1923, the particulars include thé 
£5,780,000 from tea, £7,938,000 from spirits, £3,- | trade of Great Britain and Northern Ireland with 
74% 000. from wine, £6,083,000 from beer, and e Irish Free State. From the same date the 
£1,711,000 rom matches, Excise receipts amounted | direct foreign trade of the Irish Free State has 
to £134,560,000 (£135,128,000 in 192425) and ! been excluded. : ; f 


fl 
TONNAGE AT BRITAIN’S HOME PORTS. 


The nét tonnage of the British and fOrelay vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with cargoes 
at the ports of the United Kingdom duting thirteen years was: ‘ : 


x ENTERED WITH CARGOES. ++ | +~=S*OBARGHD WITH CARGOnS, 
EAR. nen natee nena 
British. Foreign: Total. British. Foreign. Total. 
: Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. TOUS.) Cone 
OTR UB ER ERR en trypan 32,292,343 16,771,890 49,064,233 40,101,232 27,718,469 67,819,701 
» 1914, ees oe 27 28,928,893 14,131,890 43,060,783 32,515,814 23,452,755 55,968,569 
DIG Siessrk ovis wea fen 22:86 738 10,862,166 33,723,904 20,380,530 19,148,832 39,529,362 
191 veel 20,217,834 4 30,059,548 751,953 17,843,941 35,595,894 
9 5 23,228,546 16,926,662 9,149,162 075,824 
1 23,233,664 | 14,965,692 7,771,639 22,737,3: 
29,555,952 | 21,962,895 12,599,212 34,562,107 
36,493,319 23,532,459 193,076 36,725,535 
87,123,334 | 24,282,304 12,115,137 36,397,4 


51,092,039 | 42/139130 | 28'551/848 | 70;590;978 
55,369,740 | 41,732'088 | 23.566.671 | 65.298"759 
52,121,824 | 37/148'012 | 20°878'931 


and Northern Ireland on the one hand, and ports in 
the Irish Free State on thé other hand, has been 
regarded as foreign trade. From the same date the 
trade of ports in the Irish Free State with ports 
outside Great Britain and Ireland ceased to be re« 
corded in the navigation returns of the United 
As from Apri! 1, 1923, trade between Great Britain | Kingdom. 4 


POPULATION OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
TOTAL FOR UNITHD KINGDOM. 


CENSUS Scotland, Ireland a. 
YEAR, Males. Females, Total. 
ape prt val eyes 8,892,536 a wae CWE LS sich 7 a4 
Fae tare <0 rat 10,164,256 aid Fi. eka. s . Ie 
Bas tgqiecstt-pieis ; 6,801,827 10,174,868 20,893,584 
Sioedtile oh warts, 7,767,401 11,680,532 
hsp 8,196,597 13,060,497 
6,574,278 13,369,227 
Cae oied « 5,798,967 14,063,477 


73 5,174,836 |. 16,972,654 
647 4,704,750 18,314,571 


32,527,843 410 4,458,775 20,102,408 , 
36,070,492 0,90 4,390,219 21,946,495 46,221,615 
87,885,242 2,288 No census. | *20,430,623 *42,767,530 


Of the Jan, 19, 1921 (census), population of Since 1831 the total included army, navy and 
England and Wales there were 18,082,220 males and i ‘ 
19, aed females. in Scotland there were 2,348,- The 1921 figures for males and females and. total 
408 males ahd 2,533,885 females. England (1921) | (last 3 columns), exclude Ireland. By the census of. 
78,530; Wales (1921) 2,206,712. ] h Free State had; 2,972,802 
he estimate of the Registrat General for England 1916 males and 1,465,886 females. 

| r 1922 is 38 158,000; for Scotland for |’ had 1,256,322—608,094 males, and 

900, and for 1923, 4,915,500. Jes, 


ty 


Ga ly 


Foreign Couniries—United Kingdom. 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVEE 100,000 IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1921. 


corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic 


isle 
The 
Borthwest 
‘ Ovean on the north and west, the North Sea on the 


east and the Enzlish Channel separating it from the 
mainland on the south. The Straits of Dover, 18 
miles wide. Givide it from France. The northern 


about twice that cf all 
New Sngisnd. with a population of 464.3 to the 
mi 


AGRICULTURE A GREAT INDUSTRY. 
Wheat, 


crops— 
in Great Britain 


The rough grazing 
@ in 1925 was about 14,739,000 acres, two-thirds 


of which was in Scotland, and the woods and Dlanta- 
tions, 2,738,000; this out of a d area of 
56,392,000 acres. 


actually under the plough decreased about 
441.552 acres in 1925 over 1924: there was a decrease 
173,600 acres in 1524 over_ 1923, which 


Miittns 


1% 


ee 
142,427. 
131,103 
129,836 
128, 
126, 
124,514. 
123,315 
65 
417,426 
a Hig 
. dersfield j i 
158,906} |Southend-on-Sea...... 06,02 
157.561 qpaenley stones o. < o2e5 103,179 
43/592 ton 22i 1) 102373 
>, Was estimated at £258,750,000. The number of 
wipes male ts Cocos mocdie ts ie eum ee 
= Esk 1,349,673. (1,425,804 in | 374 7 oe ata 
PULA census > Ene- | (7,058,726); |. 23,098, :729,347); and 
PQ, 3SS7RSSa Wales, 2 B08 Fie, eebtnny | Swine, 2,793,376 GLAZE 160), 
\ 4.882.288 Northam Ireland (15926), 1.256,322; agetegate number of holdings in Great Britain 
Ff Miae. @O-228: Chamedl Telemie G.014 «Pelee ae eer coe te ive sae ae oe 
Aen acdiage pens iarsiparnage re 4 lh a 15,339: total, 485,593. Un- 
der ent Scheme, between December 
1918 and July 31, 1922. 17,511 applicants were 
provided with smali ho aggregating 247,000 


acres. The number of holdings from one to five 
aeres in 


Scotland 
aeTes, 33,076; total, 50,278; grand total for Great 
Britain, 323 


G 
Of the 9,122,000 ewt. (11 
flour imported in 1925, 2,760,000 cwt. (3,611,000 
the United States, 4,220,000 cwt. 
(5,249,000 ewt.) from Canada, and 1,487,000 cwt. 
(1,630,000 cwt.) from Australia. 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE. 
Great Britain’s strength, however, is 
m 


in 
anufacturing, g and trade. 

textiles, woolen and 

machinery 


worsted 
and vehicles 


Th the exports of these 
and 1925 were: 


1924. 

Mion Le part + ERR te £78,313,000 
199 00: 
io ROERE watt 74,548,000 
65,296,000 
26,881,000 32,754, 
Raw cotton imports for 1923 amounted to 3,231 - 
464 bales of 400 pounds, of which 1,872,757 came 
from the United States. 

The new Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 
in 1922 was successful in bight the contract let 
fo: the Gezira Irrigation Dam in the Soudan, where- 
by an increase of 100,000 bales in the cotton supply 
Was expected In 1926. The financing of the Kassala 
Tailway project, which is part of the rogramme, 
was made Qossible by the assistance of the Trade 
Facilities Committee of the British Government, 
which guaranteed a loan of £1,500,000. , 


ingots and casting: 
had had that rank in 1922, 
production of pig iron in 1 


5 was 6,236,000 tons, 
and in 192. 


7,319,000 tons; in 1923, 7,440,500 tons: 
000: 60,000. Th 


24, 8,250, 1923, 8,481,800 tons; 

1922, 5,851,000 tons; and in 1913, 7,663,900 tons. 
The imports of iron ore in 1925’ were 5,110,000 
tons; 5,921,000 in 1924; in 1923, 5,871,006 tons; 
and in 1923, 3,472,645 tons; and of manganese ore, 
pe a fos Prin a Bat 


Ai 


y, Which - 
cee it in 1924. The 


‘COAL AND SHIPBUILDING. 
Coal mining, after a dis 

_ three months” strike in toe 
ment in 1924, as seen by these figures: 


vi Production. Exported. Value of 

& ear. Tons. ‘ons. Exports. 
1920. ........229,532,000 24,931,853 £96,297,614 

y CRS aS eae 163,500,000 24,660,552 42,951,591 
1922.........252,000,000 64,198.38: 72,592,500 
1923. - »278,501,000 79,450,000 99,835,646 

= 1924 +. ...273,260,000 50,388,000 Rede EO 
1925... ...... .248,328,000 ° 50,817,118 50,476,211 

: syor? average weekly output, reachéd in Jan.-leb., 


was 5,432,525 tons, greater than the average 
» in 1913. More men (1,200,000) Were employed, 
the output per man remaining uate b 
Shipbuilders had found 1922 and 1923 disastrous 
years with a serious prohlens in the unemployment 
of workers. aoe number of insuréd workers 


' 


in the industry 1922 was sae GEO. At no time 
was thére less than 30 per cent. idle, the number 
reaching 40 per cent. by 31 rikes and 


other factors made 1923 one of acute depression, 
with launehings 


923 
cof only 361,327 tons or 35 per cent. 
less than in 1922 \ 


The situation bettered in 1924 when 1,490,000 
tons were completed, moré than double the output 
in 1923. ‘The increase in steel motor ships was 
notable. Great Britain, on June 30, 


1924, having 
507,251 gross tons of ‘world’s total Of 1658 000 


Bross tons (of vessels of over 100 tons register). 


The shipbuilding figures for 1918-24 are: 
» ,United World 
Year. Kingdom. _ Total. 

3 Ys Gross Tons. Gross Tons. 
MD re nieiiscore\o\ 8 Daheei at akt ee. old toe 1,800,000. 5,447,400 
AQIQ oi8 wae »« 1,741,8( 7,144,500 
40205 ii... 56, 4 2,081,200 5,861,600 
1921. 1,538,000 4,341, 
1922 ud. si 1,043,590 2,983,635 
1923.5 265 é ++ _ 682,263 444, 
1924 ©. irene. bbe a eSE RS VUES 1,490,000 2,470,000 


The volume of Great Britain's re-exports should 
be noted because of her position as a vast clearing 
house through which the products of het dominions 
and colonies (rubber from the East Indies and 

: Malaya, wood from Australia and 5 ¢ 
wheat irom Canada and Australia, ¢otton from 


n val a f 
heen was: In 1920, £222,919,308; in 1921, £106,- 
} ; in 1922, £108,777,871; in 1923, £118,- 
572,694; in 1924, £140,148,957. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 

Of the imports in 1923, 47 per cent. were of food, 
drink and tobacco, as against 40 per cent. in the last 
pre-war year, 1918; 30 per cent. were of raw mate- 

| Pials, a8 against 35 per cent. in 1913; and 23 per cent. 
were of manufactured articles, as against 26 per 
e 


cent. in 1913. The value of these imports for 
Jast three years was: A 
1923. - 1924; 1925. 
Imports. a ¢, ee Z _ Be 
Foods, ete. 510,532,556 572,869,308 371,612,000 
Rawmat'ls 324,952'756 400,591,373 425/200,000 
Mfd art'les 257,109,440 299:865,978 319:840,000 
Anim’ls not E f Fl 
lor food... 1,543,405 2,627,887 2,808,000 
reel pos Ty x f 
non-dut’b. 3,877,498 3,990,101 3,893,000 
Total. . .1,098,015,586 1,279,844,597 1,822,868,000 
Exports. 
Foods, ete. 44,345,276 56,928,112 $4,997,000 
Raw mat'ls 130/808,728 106'488'676 8 1'371.0( 
Mtd art’les 680,025,749 618,270,545 616.279'000 
Fed 1,400879 B985,840 2.207 
r oka ’ 04 , » epee 
Pareel post 10,748,524 11,301,300 18,142,000 
Total... 767,328,656 795,364,581 773,086,000 
Re-Pxp’ts. 
Foods, ete. 24,543,604 20,818,139 32,165,000 
Rawmat'ls 66,773,626 76,324,51 90,673,000 
Mid art'les 27,171,075  33,854:767 31,464,000 
nim’‘Is no f : 
“tor food. . 84,389 151,535 109,000 
Total... 118,572,694 140,148,957 154,411,000 | . 


(one 


by Ree Oe Pee 


trous year marked by a 
21, showed an improve- 


- 1,982,027,694 2,215,358,135 2,250,355,000 ‘ 


otal foreign 
pproximately 
nd that of 


abo 
oe gave 

.8 per 
ena: 


trade since April 


i, 123 items for 1923 


were estimated by the Board of Trade Journal to 


be: Net income from overseas investment, £150,- 
000,000; ret. income from shipping, £110,000,0 
commissions, £30,000,000; other services, £10,00 
000; total, £300,000,000. 
import charge from this leaves a surplus income 
of £97,000,000 as compared with £155,000,000 
1922, and £252,000,000 in 1920, and | £181,000,- 
000 in 1913. For 1924 the invisible items wer 
estimated to total £370,000,000, 
of £29,000,000. 

In_1923 


empire, 37,9 per cent. 
Were 54 per cent. greatét than the annual Syerake 
of the five pre-war yearé, gt xe 1913, an 

16 per cent. greater than in 1922. 

ween soldiers were placed upoh & heavy meat 


et during the war, ahd so acquired an increased — 
to be the principal 


taste for meat products is believ 
cause of the larger present consumption. 

The taw material 
of the extensive rae eae industries of the Isles, 
developed very highly in England, parts of Scotland 
and in thé nofth of Ireland, centring in Belfast—- 
textile mills, steel and iron milis, wood working mills, 
chemical factories, éarthenWare works, cutlery, 
fhe electricnl goods, leather, and all important 
modern industrial products, which go to the ends of 


; the earth, output by industrial leaders and mechan- 


ics acknowledged as efficient parts of a remarkably 
complete aaa er al development. F 

The prevailing policy of the British Empire for 
the greater part of the last century has been not to 
impose trade barriers on entrance of goods into the 
British Isles of the outlying holdings of the empire. 
This free trade policy has been modified by certain 
attached countries, Which at times have even im- 
posed import duties on goods frém the mother coun- 
try. And since the World War, under the disloca- 
tion of World industry and commerce and the unset- 
tlement of the fiscal affairs of the Allies and their 


enemy countries, certain préferential arrangements - 


featd peek Made, and some barriers have been 
erected. 

The United States supplies about, one-fifth of 
all British imports. The value $982,000,000 being 
also over one-fifth Of its. total export trade, in- 
creased 11 per cent. in 1924 over 1923, The United 
Kingdom continued to he the second largest source 
of American imports in 1924, although their value 
$366,500,000 Was 9 per cent. less than in the pre- 
vious year. The ed States takes from one- 
twelfth to one-tenth of British exports. The United 
Seat supplied $272,000,000 Worth of raw cotton 
in 1924, an inereasé of 11 per cent. over 1923, and 
$52,000,000 of wheat, almost three times as much 


as in 
Trade with the United States was: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

1920-21. 20... 004 + .44$1,826,387,817 | $827,786,474 
921-22 eee. iis. 848,877,528 270,353,653 

1922-23 ‘ ‘ SOP ere ote 437,126,189 

1923424. 0.00.00 5. : 97,678,044 | 341,757,276 

1924-25* 0.945 vsees 1,064,773,081 392,033,729 
2696. i iL Wee) 0,782,139 411 


925-26 , 782, i 1994, 
*Hxeept Irish Freé State beginning Jan. 1, 1925, 


RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION. 


The railways which had been taken over by the 
Government during the war.were returned to their 
owners under the Decontrol Act in August, 1921. 
The Railways Act of 1921 provided for a consolida- 
tien of the existing 120 systems into four large 
Recetapaleal systems, to secure uniformity, efficiency 
and economy of operating conditions. These four 
groups are; , 

The Southern Ratlway Company (Group I). 
consisting of the London & South Western, the 
London, Brighton & South Coast, the South 
Eastern, the London, Chatham & Dover, and the 
South Eastern & Chatham, as the five amalga- 
mated ‘constituent’ companies that have al 
sorbed fourteen smaller ‘‘subsidiary’’ lines, 
total a main-line trackage of 2,200 miles and a 
capital of £148,000,000; and 90,000 stockholders. 

The Great Western Railway, Company (Group Li), 
comprising the Great Western, the Alexandra 


% 2 j Pe ee a . 
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Deducting the excess 


eaving & net surplus — 
oreign countries took 62.1 per cent. of 
the British ptoducts and the outlying parts of the 

Imports of meats in 1923 


1 over — 
The fact that 


importations cover the needs’ 


33 
994,498 


x 
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ks and Railways, Barry, 
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Grand total of mileage is 20,380 miles. 
‘ e first and last ears were in operation from 
“Jan. 1, 1923. Consolidation was completed on Oct. 
1, 1923. The rolling stock of all lines is in process 
‘of modernizing and standardization; larger and more 
owerful locomotives built, also larger freight cars, 
ew non-stop, long distance runs have been intro- 
duced and long runs speeded up. More than 1,232,- 
_560,000 passengers are carried yearly and the total 
_ of passenger-train miles is 262,000,000. Only one 
__ passenger lost his life in 1925 as a result of a rail- 
way accident and he died from shock. The freight 
‘traffic was 315,848,000 tons. 
* For the four groups an entirely new issue of cor- 
orate securities supersedes the numerous previous 
dividual issues; instead of some two hundred 
Separate railway stocks on the market, the Stock 
Exchange now deals in less than forty. In place of 

Some 1,350 railway directors, requiring the expendi- 

ture annually of some £200;000 in fees, there are 

now 102 positions only (21 in the Southern Group 
_ (25 in the Western, 28 in the London-Midland, and 

' 28 in the North Eastern for the present). 

'_ The act further provided for a periodical revision 
of the traffic charges through the Railway Rates Tri- 
-bunal, a permanent board of three ‘‘experienced’’ 
men, the chairman, a lawyer, one in commercial 
affairs and the other in the railway business, ap- 
pointed for seven years, This court has already 
‘reclassified merchandise into twenty-one ‘groups. 
Substantial reductions in freight rates were made in 
922 and passenger rates were cut to first-class 2 4d. 
per mile, and third-class 1144. per mile, making a 
uniform basis of 50 per cent. over the pre-war rates. 
The act stipulates that charges shall be levied suffi- 
cient to provide annual net standard and revenue 
equivalent to the net revenue of 1913, allowance 
‘being made for additional capital outlay. In this 
‘way the rate fixing powers of the Tribunal are legally 
limited. If a surplus develops, 20 per cent. goes to 
the companies and 80 per cent. must be applied 
under supervision of the Tribunal to betterments or 
reduced rates. 

The third major provision of the act aims to give 
ey. and final decision to railway labor matters by a 
definite procedure from local through to national 
wages boards. There were 689,264 railway em- 

loyees. March 31, 1926 (702,062 March 31, 1925). 

he National Union of Railwaymen and the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union decided at a joint 
meeting on Aug. 18, 1923, to make common cause 
against the employment of non-unionists. 

The British Isles have many canals—total mile- 
250 4,673, of which 3,641 are in England and Wales, 
184 in Scotland, and 848 in Ireland. 

In 1921 tonnage originating on the principal 
cael of the United Kingdom totaled 11,893,000 
ons. 

In harbor development. the United Kingdom 
has made broad strides. The improvement of the 
banks of the Thames River, which: flows through 
London, has been extensive. Contracts for new 
docks and improvements at Tilbury, to cost about 
£4,000,000, were let by the Port of London Author- 
ity in July, 1926, to be completed in five years. 
Shipping using the Port of London in 1925 reached 
the record figure of 47,000,000 net tons. 

Tidal gates for the Liverpool docks and piers are 
not duplicated. They enable the accommodation of 
deep draught craft regardless of the stages of the 
tides. A ship canal makes Manchester the third 
Seaport of the Kingdom. Constructed in 1887-94. 
at a cost of £17,000,000, it accommodates steamers 
up to 12,850 tons. 

Southampton is the first passenger port of the 
kingdom; in 1925, 122,793 left from that port, ex- 
ceeding Liverpool by 10,000; and arrivals were 76,656, 
6,000 more than at Liverpool. : 


{ 


1 | men would otherwise have expired) the terms were 


1924, the 

notice to the Mining Association to terminate the 
agreement of 1921. In June, 1924, after prolonged 
negotiations, a new agreement was made, which 
was, in the main, more favorable to the men; but 
not long after the new agreement came into force, 
the industry entered upon a period of very severe 
depression; and on June 30, 1925, the owners gave 
the miners ore month’s notice to terminate the 
agreement. 

On July 30, the Prime Minister offered iinancial 
assistance to the industry until April 30, 1926, to al- 
low time for a full investigation to be made; and on 
the following day (when the owners’ notices to the 


! accepted, and arrangements were made for work 
to be continued. Though the estimate was £10,- 
000,000, the total cost of the subvention from the 
beginning of August, 1925, to the end of April, 
1926, was £23,350,000. 

- Under this act the maintenance was assured fill 
then of the 87.5 to 12.5 ratio, which means wages 
will receive 87.5 per cent. of the proceeds of the 
industry after deductions of costs other than wages. 
The 12.5 per cent. is guaranteed to owners up to 
15 pence profit per ton, beyond which profits go 
to the subvention. The total divisible proceeds 
of the coai industry in 1924 were £162,386,330, ' 
of which 91.8 per cent. went to the miners as wages 
and the remainder to owners as. profits. During 
eight months under the agreement 98 per cent. 
of the divisible proceeds went to wages instead of 
the contemplated 87.5 under normai conditions. 
Export trade in 1924 was far. behind that of 1923, 
which was a boom year owing to the Ruhr occu- 
pation. The number employed in the mines on 
June 30, 1924, was 1,032,216, and on June 30, 1923, 
1,107,457. Saleable coal raised in 1924 was 250,- 
192,686 tons. 

On Sept. 5, 1925, a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed, under the chairmanship. of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, “to inquire into and report upon the 
economic position of the coal industry and the 
conditions affecting it, and to make any recom- 
mendations for the improvement. thereof.’ The 
poval Veramlagion presented their report.on March 


6, 1926. 

The Prime Minister, on March 24, told the mine 
owners and the miners that the Government. was 
prepared to carry out the recommendations of the 
report provided they would agree to accept these 
recommendations and carry on, and that he was 
willing, if necessary, to continue the subsidy for a 
brief time’ during adjustment of conditions after 
May 1. The owners were firm in holding longer 
working hours were imperative to restore prosperity 
| to the industry and that the rate of pay should be a 

reconsidered on a district’ basis. The Miners’ 4 
Federation refused to consider an increased work- 
ing day or any proposal for reducing wages, and 
demanded a national wage agreement. . In conse- 
quence of the deadlock no agreement was reached, 
even with the Government’s assistance as to the 
yeti on which the mines should be operated after 

vri P 


THE GENERAL STRIKE OF 1926. 

The General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress took a.hand, and on May 1 announced that a 
resolution indorsing a call for a general strike in 
aid of the miners had been carried by 3,653,527 
votes to 49,511. In obedience to that vote they i 
proposed to call out at midnight Monday, May 3, 
the transport and all affiliated unions, the printing 
trades, including the press; the productive industries 
(iron and steel, and metal and heavy chemicals), 
the building trades, electricity and gas.(so far as 
supplying _power), but that sanitary services and 
health and food services should continue. They 
issued strong instructions against violence and 
disorder. When the trades union men in the office 
of the Daily Mail refused on May 1 to print the 
paper unless an editorial on’ the strike was elimi- 
nated, the Government declared ‘‘overt acts have 
already taken place including gross interference of 
the freedom of the press. Such action involves a _ 
challenge to the constitutional rights and freedom 
of the nation.”” It demanded from the Trades 
Union Committee a repudiation of the action and 
an immediate and unconditional withdrawal of 
instructions for a general strike. The Trades Union 
Committee refused. The general strike began as 
scheduled, and on May 4 as a result of strike orders 
the great majority of the railway, dock, tramway 
and omnibus workers ceased work, and goods 
_ transport by motor was also Seriously affected. . 
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Largé numbers of Wotltfien struck in thé iron ahd 
steel.and other metal tiiades, the paper and printing 
trades, and the building and allied trades. Work 
was continued in the gas works, but in a large 
number ‘cf electrical power stations the operators 
ceased work. 
A state of emergency had been declared on May 
1 by Royal Proclamation, in accordance with Emer- 
gency Powers Act, and on May 2 a call for voltifiteers 
for the maintenance of essential services was isstied 
by the Home Secrétary ahd broadcasted. Volun- 
teers were enrolled ii large numbers arid 250,000 
special constables and the railways were soon able 
to arrange services for carrying passengers, which 
improved as more trained volunteers became avyail- 
able. Omnibus and tram ices. were much re- 
juced but carried, on. , Depots in Hyde Park ard 
sewhere were establis hed for thé distriblition of 
ie PbhGon milk Supply by USe of & motor servicé: 
Ih a short time thé improvement of railway facilities 
and motor transport became adequate for thé 
transport of passengers and food, petrol and other 
essential commodities. Ships were unloaded and 
food brought from the London docks under heavy 
military escort and-nayal ratings assisted in main- 
taining the supply of eléctritity throughout the 
Strike... All the London and most.of the provincial 
newspapers cédsed to appear. The Government 
commandeered the paper supply and on May 5 
began the publication of dn official newspaper, the 
British Gazette, which lasted throughout the strike, 
reaching 4 circulation of 2,255,000. The Trades 
Union Congress General Council similarly issued 
the British Worker on May 6. The country wad 
informiéd of. the coursé of evénts by radio. broad- 
casting. The general strike was declared by Mr. 
Justice Astbury in court to be “illegal and contrary 
to law; and those persons inciting to or takifig part 
in it are not protected by the Trades Dispute Act 
of 1906.” Parliament was in session but ho, action 
was taken, the Handling of the situation beihg left 
to thé Government: i 
The strike was called off by the General Council 
oh May 12, and Prime Minister Baldwin; announcing 
the fact in the House of Commons, hoped ‘that we 
showd resume our workin a spirit of ¢o- perdyion 
putting behind us all malice and all vindictiviess.’ 
Readjustment after the strike was rapid. The 
unions admitted that in calling & strike théy had 
roken agreements and new agreements weré made 
in many trades less advantagéous to labor. 
a tlié printing tradé it was 6xpressly agreed 
tha 


there were to bé nod “sudden stoppages of 
work and tio intérference with the content of ahy 
matter printed or, published.” : Be eae 

The number of work people who. took part_in 
the general strike was; 2 ently as, 4 be ésti-= 
mated; approximately 1,580;000,, ae __ the, total 
number of working anya lost by stich work people 
was approximately 15,000,000. , Ia, addition, the 
number of work people involved in the coal mining 
dispute was about 1,075,000, and thé total number 
of days lost by such work people was between 44,- 
000,000. and 45,000,000 up to the énd of June; » 

The cost to British industries ma: Miagearine was 
estimated at £150,000, the Government an- 
nounced in the House on July 26, and this inereas 
as the coal strike continued, being estimated a 
£300,000,000 by Oct. 1. The treasuries of thé 
Jabor unions were exhausted also and.had to care 
for ap increased number of unemployed. 

The end of the general strike left the deadlock 
in the miners’ strike unbroken. Both sides rejected 

roposals from the Primé Minister. The Coal Mines 
Bint to. facilitate reorganization of the industry 
received Royal assent on July 7 and the. Mining 
Industry Bill extending the powers of the Board of 
Trade on. Aug. 4; : i " 

The Miners’ Federation on Oct. 7 reported that 
the district associations had. rejected the Govern- 
ment offer to create a nationd) arbitral tribuhal 
by 737,000 to. 42,000 votes, and by a .vote, of 
394,000 to 194,000, voted. to call out all safe 
men and an embargo on all foreign produced coal: 
They also reverted to their earlier policy of a seven- 
hour day and. iio reduction in wages. Miners had 
begun to go back to the pits in certain districts 
and it was estimated by Nov. 1 that about 280,000 
had returned to work. 

The General Council of the_Trades Union gave out 
at the 58th Atnual Trades. Union Congress Rept: 
6, 1926, the number of trades unions as 174, with 
total membership of 4,365,414, as compared with 
4,350,982 in 1925. The high thatk was 6,996,000 in 
1920. The British co-operativé tions reportéd in 

ay. 1926; numbered 1,450 sociétiés with a total 
Mmenibérship of approximately 5,000,000. RS 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE DOLES.  _ 
Unemployment remains the grave economic and 
bishe mee problem; slightly improvedin January, 
.1925, it became worge during the year, as shown 


by_the following table of unémiployéd out of a total 
number _ of TT E1000 reales workers, covered 
y the Unetnploymerit Insurance Act. This humber 
does not include agricultural workers, domestic 
employees, national or local Government employees 
or Workers who receive reguldrly more than £250 
annually, The record of the unemployed was: 


923. 1924 1925. 
1,287,000 {220.500 1,237,000 
251,000 108 j }R38iGp 
Begin po 9,000 1,699,000 
1,418,000 Rye 1,606,000 
1,230.000 . 1,247,000 3 ......- 


Thos Aug. 31, 
Men, 
85,01 


_ Thé. Minister of Labot reports that froth Jadu- 


1926, unemployed was divided: 
1,205,000; women, 306,000; boys and girls, 


ary, 1922, to December, 1925, unemployment had 
hever failen below 1,000,000, and had varied from 
& maximum of 1,936,081 in January, 1922, to a 
minimum of 1,009,444 i Jute, 1924.’ Unemploy- 
metit in that period was at its perk in June; 1926, 
With 1,669;000 out of work; not including the minérs 
on strike. The prévious péak Was June 24, 1921, 
wnee eae were out of work, 6f which 1,459,639 
wel ni. 

The nutiber of persons récdiving domiciliary 
relief unger the Poor Law in England and Wales 
in Jtine, 1926, was 2,140,000 (890,000 in June, 1925). 
_ The total amount, paid. in dolé’ by the Govern- 
mént in 1925 Rig £4,726,310. i ; 

_ Thé unemployment grants committee established 
In. December, 1020, hea a > to Tae 24, 1926, ap= 
proved for state assistance to the extent of approxi- 
mately, £40.000,000, over 11,900 schemes amoint- 
ing to More than £100,000,000 in value. The amount 
of direct employment provided was estimated. to 
be nearly 4,000,000-man months. Of these, lodns 
were sanctioned for non-revente producing schemes 
amounting to £45,656,087, of which the two largest 
items were roads, £21,608,876; and sewers, £15,- 
06,201... For tevenue producti schemes, Such #8 
electricity, water supply, tramways and 
gas, £30,411,716. The Committee declatéd that 
the Seheme which had been in operation for six 
consecutive winters had passed the period of its 
reatest, utility. Thé grants on a wage basis had 
een made on the basis of 75 per céiit. of the wages 
paid to unemployed mén taken on for the work. _ 

From thé armistice of 1918 to Oct, 1, 1924, ay = 
713,000.have been spent on uneiiployment benefits, 
and £50,520,000, 0n out of work donations. During 
1925, £2,000,000 (approximately $10,000,000) . a 
week, haif instrance motiey afd half from the 
Treasury, has been spent on the doles. . 

_.The average number of qunguipioyed and ap- 
proximate payments to thém for five years was: 


Ave. Un- Approximate 


Year (Minding March 31), etiployed: ay ments, 
A203) BeOS oRL, Fe AE ore oleh 1,130,000 £34;000;000 
AOP1THB26. HEE IS tsi. atahad 1,750,000 52)850,000 
POQMDG ij... arhalitiaes sersitaae 1,360,000 41,680;000 
35,971,000 


1923-24... 002 50060..64612415203,000 


£164,501 ,000 


The Unemployment’ Insurknéé Att (1920) was 
again Amended in 1923 and became operative April 
12. It is administered by the Board of Trade: The 
ametdments prolong benefit Bet ods and in addition 
provi Ho t' it Degepie yedts shall be fixed to rin 
from Oct. 15 to Oct. 15: In the year October, 1923- 
October, 1924, benefits were paid for twenty-six 
weeks and; if necessary, irrespective of contribu- 
tions; for subsequent benefit years the period of 
benefits was limited to twenty-six weeks, payable 
ony if ¢ontributions are made. eae Ce 

né rites of contribution from employers; ém- 
ployed, and, the state at the present time and the 
oiled 6ut in thé first schedule of the bill are as 


follows: 
Present Rates Maximum Rates 
in Néw Bill 
Men Women Men Women 
wel Pence Pence Pence Pence 
Hmployérs::... 10 
Workers. : ; 9 7 6 
State. .... 64% 5% 3 2% 
Totaly 2455 25% 20% 15 11% 


The, eekly I boys are, 
mai iy hal hose, for mén and rah of tit ively. 
6, j0.: con- 
tribution of employers, inployed; instédd. o; 
I rd,. as stoke. The state's Share if oan: 
Was. By 96, - Tage) . he 2 r 13 
fader the Houslie acts of 1923, And 1924, ti 
to Jan 1, 1926, 576,000 new houses have, been built 
in he United Kingdom Since thé armistice) of these 
D 4 


Hie ee ana oe 


rates for boys and girls are ental 
i 


j ao) 
Brit 


- weekly till they reach the age of fourteen. 


m 
by Lloyd 


to a 
[ the pensioner’s yearly means did not exceed 
_ £26 5s; above that sum the pension decreased by 


wi 

£2 
-¢eellor of the Exchequer. Churchill, who made it a 
feature of his budget. The new act in effect Jan 4, 
- 1926, applies to all now insured under the National 
Health Insurance scheme, that is to 70 per cent 
of the population of the United Kingdom. 

It will provide pensions for widows, orphans 
and persons after the age of sixty-five. hese 
pensions are to be paid. from a fund to which em- 
ployers and employed alike will contribute four 
pence extra for men and two pence for women, 
_ these contributions rising by stages to seven pence 
and three and one-half pence. 
Widows of all men insured under the new plan 
dying after 1924, will receive ten shillings weekly 
for life unless they remarry, the eldest child five 
shillings and the other ‘children three autEe 
re- 
Sstrictions and means of tests on insured persons 
over seventy will be abolished and the beneficiaries 
of the new scheme will receive ten shillings weekly 
after reaching the age of sixty-five. 

All domestic servants. and agricultural laborers 
will come under the new plan. The only workers 
who do not are those earning more than £250 a 
year or who belong to excepted occupations, such 
-as the police force and civil service, schoolmasters 
and the like, who have their own scheme of insur- 
ance superannuating. ; 

. The additional burden on industry is estimated 
at £10,000,000 yearly, and the amount of the an- 
au Benton. liability weuld be canitalized at $3,- 
. The number of persons relieved in one day in 
- England, Wales and Scotland, from the Poor Law 
relief was 732,949, being at the rate of 410 for each 
10,000 population. The average weekly number 
in receipt of relief in England and Wales during the 
year 1924-25 was 1,113,015, and in 1923-24, 1,285,- 
848, which was a reduction of 214,089 over the 
previous year, The average number (including 
men, women and dependent children) of persons 
receiving domiciliary relief who were insured under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. was about 350,000, 
and of those not insured about 50,000... The number 
of persons in receipt of institutional relief was about 
220,000. The estimated total expenditure on Poor 
Law relief during the year was £36,500,000, of 
which it is estimated that £31,200,000. was met out 
of the rates, of this outdoor relief amounted to 
£12,978,268. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE, 


The estimated cost of war pensions and allowances 
in 1923-24 was £73,655,000, and in 1924-25, £66,- 
948,000. The number of war pensioners in Sep- 

- tember, 1923, was 2,309,000. 

Compulsory insurance against loss of health and 
for the prevention and cure of sickness is provided 
under the National Insurance Acts (1911-1921) 
under the Ministry of Health. Wstimated number 
insured July, 1920, 15,850,000, of which 10,850,000 
were men and 5,000,000 women. The average pay- 
ments for nine years (1913-21) in England and 
Wales for sickness benefit was: Men, £3,368,620; 
women, £1,548,933; for disablement benefit: Men, 
£840,100; for women, £447,710. Average annual 
time Jost: Men, 9,163,913 weeks; women, 5,212,461 
weeks; total, 14,476,000 weeks (or_ 278,000 years). 

British subjects emigrating to British countries 
from the United Kingdom in 1921 were 130,000; in 
1922, 113,000; to foreign countries, in 1921, 43,000; in 
1922, 40,000; excess of boca over immigrants | 
in 1925 was 84,259; and in 1924, 91,262 Under the 
British Government's overseas settlement plan, 
which was in operation from April, 1919, to Dee 21, 
1922, 82,196 British cx-service men and women 
with their children (37,199 men, 21,672 women and 
23,325 children) were given free passage to overseas ' 


5; 34,7 
12.8 oye 

. The cost 
090,000) 50 ae’ es mar ee 
Under the Empire Settlernent Act whit 
regio es the middle of 1922, the number o 
sisted _ 


of all pensions in 192 


Of these 71,333 went to Australia, and 20,2. 
New Zealand. 


the United Kingdom (excluding the Irish Free State) 
for two years were: : { 

Births. ‘ Deaths. . Marriages. 
1923... .900,130 (20.2) 526,858 (11.8) * 335,582 
1924... .865,329 (19.3) 563,891 (12.6) 336,282 


The expectation of life at birth in Great Britain 
is now eleven years greater for males and thirteen 


years greater for females than it was sixty years 


ago. 

The authorized strength of the police force of 
Englana and Wales is about 57,000, and in Scot- 
land, 6,500. The strength of the Metropolitan 
police (Lopdon) in 1924 was 20,517. te 

The Government's policy of pretection was 
upheld on Feb 16 hy a vote of 335 to 149. The 
Commons of Feb 20, 1925, rejected a bill giving 
women the franchise at twenty-one (now twenty~- 
five) and on possession of the same qualifications as 
men. A tax on betting went into effect on Nov. 1, 
1926; it is 2 per cent on every bet made on the 
grounds of a race track and 344 per cent on every 
bet laid elsewhere. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Churchill estimatés the annual betting “‘turnover”’ 
at £300,000,000. ; 

The new Law of Property Act in effect Jan 1, 1926, 
changés and greatly simplifies the British Law regard- 
ing ownership. and transfer of real estate. It 
abolished many ancient tenures and feudal rights and 
provides only two ways of holding lanu in England— 
by free hold and lease hold for a term of years. It 
abolishea all legal distinction between the sexes in 
land holding and does away with the old rule of 
primogeniture in the inheritance of iand where the 
owner dies. intestate. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably in- 
tertwined in the fabric of. British history. _But 
there are many others in England, London, Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Bristol; in Scotland, St. Andrews, 
se aad Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in 

ales. 

At these fifteen universities there were, in 1924, 
4,405 professors and 42,120 resident students. 

For elementary schools the budget for 1925-26 
carried £42,400,000, which includes the expenditure 
in Scotland, and on museums and galleries; the 
amounts appropriated in addition by local eduea- 
tions boards in Engiand and Wales alone ‘totaled 
for 1924-25, £31,119,000. The compulsory school 
age Lmit in England and Wales is fourteen years. 
In 1923 the number of schools (public elementary, 
special and certified efficient) in England an 
Wales for elementary education was 21,391, with 
7,150,000 pupils and. about 166,000 teachers.’ In 
Se a te there were 2,904 schools with 676,006 
pupils. 


THE GOLD STANDARD. 


“The return to the gold standard in April, 1925, 
was taken without noticeable disturbance,” said 
Reginald McKenna, Chairman: of the Midland 
Bank, ‘in his annual report to the shareholders and 
he centinued, “our ability to recover and hold a 
free gold market has been firmly established.’ He 
admitted the transition to gold had seriously im- 
paired export trade, but that this was then (Janu- 
ary, 1926) fast disappearing. : : 

The £164,500,152 gold holdings of the Bank c 
England on Ang. 5, 1925, was the largest in tt 
history of the institution. On April 29, 1925, tk 
week In which gold payment was resumed, the. 
stood at £155,742,064. The lowest holdings since 
then were £143,711,895, on Jan, 20, 1926. Before 
the war the largest amount ever held was £53,- 
634,723, on Jan, 12, 1914. The statement of the 
Bank of England for the week ending Oct. 6, 1926, 
as compared with the corresponding week of one 
and two years ago, is as follows (000 omitted): 


“1924. 1925, 1926. 
Total gold holdings. .£128,481 £160,467 £154,865 
Reserve in banking ’ 


dept., gold & notes. 23,747 
Notes in circulation... 124,484 
Public deposits...... | 10,867° 
Other deposits. ..... 113,882 
Govt. securities...., 44. 


Other securities. .... 
Ratio of reserve... +. 


t 
assages of emigrants was 85,940 to Dec. 
31, 1924, aad 29,700 from then until Aug ‘31, 1926. ‘ 


Births and deaths (with rates), and marriages in 


Be 


siv nd numbered, 316; 
85 off a 
officers taste 097 mien: {i ae ree eainiive gave 


— total ctr ee Ceotad strength. of ea cavalry arm, e parliamen rn 
9,680 of ‘all ranks; of “Royal: artillery; cay a of ment. dor Northern Ireland was established in jiezo 
infai ae 77. 457). and “contracted out’ of the newly established 

2 the ree State in December, 1922.. The Parlia= 
Lis a 402 ment Gonals of a Senate of 26, and House of Com. 
pgs ce in th 


British garrisons in India, 61,- 
-East, under control of the Air 
Colonial and Indian troops; total 
mire 24 3. The strength of the 

e Kingdom was 144,645. of 
The strength of the army resérve was 


mons of 52, both elected with Power to legislate in 
local inatiets except such as are Imperial concern — 
or specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament: 


see pelon. returns 13 members to, the House 
The bud dget estimate. for. the, army. in 1936-27 | of Com or settlement 6 T bounaaey question 
% mn 2; 0,00 00; in 1925-26, £44,500,000; and in | Seé Trish wee e.) i 
fs 235, fag A : e 5 siete ae of tne eon, ‘is  sinosed pnd ie oie 
Vy, as justed, to the ashington Con- he imper: aut thot es; which makes 
; ference Treaty, is s show Wy the FA ess fe deductions Od remits the et to oe 
¢ Buila: | local exchequer; the contribiition 0064 
3 Aak, Built end of ing exchequer being tentatively paid 4 
f pis: xen age 1923. 1925. 1926, | Yee Total 2 ia aa Soltis wer Lie ". 
apa SSHIDS and battle 99 = pew 230 iy 
Bey, ee CRUINETS coe es eke SS 2 B ‘O80, 828 £16,948,7 
' Seed and light eruiisers. . ms |: eniaalsion pe 16 Ber 8 857 1eg88 738 ainz8 y 
. pine Carriers: 6 8 1 3 330; 258 13.088,517 ibo Fd ae 
z eet rOyere es +e 2 “The census of April, 1926, returned the population —_ 
marines 10 | of Northern Ireland’ as 1,256,322, an increase of 
a wits personnel fags 1, Rye a ‘shamed 144,871: | 0.5 per cent. over 1911. The population of Belfast 
the te tes OF 1926-27 provide for 102s 675, of | was 425,156, Wn 35,288 in its suburban distri En 
00 are office The country is larger than Connecticut by 300 


sare males 
€ religiots cefistisin 1911 was: Roman Catholies, ee 


Masai et esting for the navy in 
_ Was £58, puaae 000: in 1925-36 es 260,50 i ‘0° th 


1924-25, "£55, 800,000; and in 1923-24, 446; 61; {robestanit Episcopalians, 27, 7 
he Royal’ Air Force wis cageteg in pean Ogee: fotos 395, vee ae Pecope fete: 45, 3256 Be a 
by the amalgamation of thé atmy and navy wings. | pr fessions, 52,3 eh 
At the close of the Nie November, 1918, it was Diste {835° had 1,061,311 a u on oro ee: 
SRD eevee oon of ce. Leta 3,410 airmen, and me whet Cea trop /3:668 acres. W: bard cet 
service a i oats, ee acres ,644 cwh. ay 30 ce ¥ 
was tomposed aes 3 S00 Oriivers 31,500 airmen | 5,473,956 cyt. po atoes, T449 woe i 4 fore 


D ae) 1,1 ee 
and 460 first-liné airplanes: (exclusive of reserve Ae Hee 88,5 


and traifting machinés); 1,000 were added to the 
personnel in 1925. THe Strength of the, Air Force 
in February, 1925, was the equivalent of fifty-fotr 
squadrons (of twelve airplanes each), 6f which 
twetity-five (300) airplanés) were stationed at homé 
and twenty-one flights were provided for the Air 


Paras heey 09 78,156 acres, 1,053,450 tons; and flax, 
37,812 acres, "5,855 ton: ms. There werk a 05 
perionitutat aia ngs of which Dh ae ; 

pote. »74 Ween § and 15, ant 156 Bebweett 


Linen wate shinbiliding g Ate th the Chief industries, 
poth epnerotled linen factories 


Fleet Arm. For Hore Defence eighteen regular | have GR ae ,000 gpindles and aon 000 looms, employ- 
squadrons are allotted. Two regular, ore reserve ing) 85, He tie and thé product, linens to the 
and four auxiliary squadrons are to bé formed in | value of 3,000, were exported in 1924. ‘The 


_ 1925-26. Two-thirds of the British. planes were 
Overseas; eighteen sqliadrons of the thirty=nitie (of 
twelve planes éacth) were in Egypt, thé Irag and 
Palestine, and six in India. The total personnel on 
Aug. 1, 1926, was 32,656 men ahd the machines; 
1,053, of which 650 Were of the ‘‘first line’ typé. 

The budget estimates for the air forces were: 
1926-27; yet atts 1925-26, £15,513,000; ant in 
1924-25, £14,5 . For civil aviation £357,000 
Was allotted. ne A routes maintained are: London- 
Manchester, London-Amsterdam, London-Paris, and 
London-Brussels-Cologne. 


NORTHERN. IRELAND: 
ie ) 


shipyards enalay about 30,000 workers, with an 
output of 250,000 tons & } Year. 

Unemployment was seyere in the spritig of 1925, Le 
being estimated at 54,0) : ; 
_ Drawing ad 1, age ee atid di 1995 BPR ae 15. 160 pa 
men and 25, omen; 37,105 drawi ling ane 
a week: total yom of pensions “Dell £1,036,335. a 

There aré 600 miles of ey 1934, ¢ ane 
entered 12,818 vessels of 5,603,242 tonnage. © 

IRISH FREE STATE. 
(Saorstat Elréann.) 


AREA, 26,592 square miles. 
POBULATION, epee of 1926, 2,972,802. 


5,237 sduarée mil CAPITAL, population, census of 1926, . 
tor TION, census of 1596, 1 Lit 322. 316;471; with ines 419,156. 
CAPITAL, ‘Belfast, eae NB 425, Ley: Governor General, Timothy M. Healy; K: ©. Ape | 


pointed; Dec: 6, 1922: 


1869); appointed Dec. i 1 President of the Executive Council; William T. ~ 
Prime Minister, Sir James Orsi g, Bart. osgrave: < 
Minister of Tipines, Ht M, Pollo Vice, Fresident and Minister for Justice; Kevin 
Minister 0 sh Vi Sir Daweon Bates. O'Higgins, 
apes of pan eee Beant: Minister for Finance, Ernest Blythe. 


drews. Minister for Defense, Peter Hughes 
PS AM for Industry and Commerce, Patrick Me= 
gan 
Minister for Rducation, J, Marcus o' Sullivan 
Minister for Externi a Alfairs, Dieniona Fi abetald 
Ministers outside thé Cab’ ied tnister for, Locat 
Government, James Bur \ 
Minister for ‘Agriculture, are 4 Hoes. 
Postmaster General, J: J: wal 
Minister of Fisheries, Pisce stytibh. os 
Epis, General, Jonh O'B 


Spunkes, Hon. Hugh | if Nel 


Secretary lo Cabinet, 3) 
Chairman, of Sende, Ratyuis of Belfer and Ava: 
it, Henry P: Starrett. 


United States Conswt, at Belta 

Six of the iiine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
together with the parliamentaty boroughs of Belfast 


and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Londondetry, Fermanagh and Tyrone, The last 
two returnéd two Nationalist-Sinni Fein Mémbérs of 
Parliament at the November, 1922, éléction on a 
pro-Free State platform by @ majority of about 
7,000. ae eléctéd taembers did not take their 
8 eee Py pe Im jan Parliament, nor did thé nite 

Parlin ght (whieh 


ist thembers to the Northern irish 
wh is wholly Unionist. without them) 


a thels eneral election of April 3, 1925, thé réstilt 
els: Unionists (Government), 32: Independent 
Unionists; A; Nationalists, 10: Republicans, , 2; 


Laborites, 3; Tenants’ Party, 1. Joseph Devlin ike onal egline: William T. Cosgrave was 
1 oned | Legoaae Brena ent Of thé Executive Council and 
and tie ime wih pn: otner Nation ist took | bein the sk o Union Jane ey Ome raesis 1 
eolaton. They Seed A ar isish tr Oreot6 of, | ofa ge, green atid Witte, ralsed ovak 
[ene owt | 
4 OT PRT ay Mig ea Me 


eaker of Dail, Prof. Michael Bev 
Chairman of the Senate, Lord Glen, 

Minister cy ae te eal to the United States: Prot. 
Timo Smiddy. 

Trade Conliniotion, at New York, i Broadway; 
Lindsay Crawford; Bae in charge of the Itish 
Passport Contro 
Thé Iri8h Frée State took its placé among the 

world’s commonwealths on Dee: 6, 1922, by procla- 

mation of King George; the sweating in of Timothy 

M. Hedly 48 Govetnor General and the mesting of 

the Se hae Parliament which Succeeded the 


yrie, Jr. 1 aa 


‘he last British troops, 3,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Gen. Sir Nevil Macready, handed over the 
arracks and posts to the Free State soldiers on 
ec. 17 and sailed from Dublin for England amid 
‘scenes of the greatest good will. (The history of 
the events leading up to the establishment of the 
sh Free State may be found 1n The World Aimanac 
for 1923, pages 142-144.) 


: President Cosgrave dissolved the Dail Eireann 
on Aug. 9, 1924, and election of a new Dail took 
- place on Aug. 27. With the franchise held by all 
-Imen and women over twenty-one the electorate 
- numbered 1,789,293 voters, whose ballots were cast 
on system of proportional representation with this 
result, announced Sept. 3: 


Votes 

Party. Seats. Cast. 
Government............. ite ee un 415,143 

29 


153 


tS Under Article XII. of the Angio-Irish Treaty, 
_ provision was made, in event of Northern Ireland 
 “eontracting out’’ of the Free State, which she did 
on Dec. 12, 1922, for the appointment of a com- 
mission ‘‘to determine, in accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants so far as may be com- 
patible with economical and geographical conditions, 
the future boundaries between Northern Ireland and 
the rest of Ireland.’’ Northern Ireland refused 
to appoint a2 member of the commission, and Par- 
liament passed an act coincidentally with the Dail 
in October, 1924, to establish the commission without 
such action. Justice Richard Feetham of the 
South African Supreme Court was made Chairman 
‘by Premier MacDonald, and the Government 
- named J. R, Fisher, Belfast editor and barrister, 
to. represent Ulster; the Free State named Prof. 
. John MacNeill, member of Education, as its member. 
_ Before the commission, which sat for seven months 
in Ireland, had made its report a new agreement 
was effected on Dec. 3, 1925, between the British 
y Government and the Governments of Northern Ire- 
: -Jand. and the Irish Free State, which was promptly: 
eet by the Parllaments of Great Britain and 
orthern Ireland, and by the Dail of the Free State. 
rd The clause of the Irish Treaty setting up the boun- 
dary commission was reyoked. The report of the 
-. commission was not published and the boundary 
Was determined as it then existed. 
| The Free State was released from its obligations 
under Article V. of the treaty, which held the Free 
State to liability for a share of the national debt of 
‘i Great Britain at the date of the treaty and for pay- 
ments toward the cost of the pensions to be settled 
by arbitration. The sum involved had neyer been 
decided. British tentative estimates were about 
‘ £20,000,000 annually, while Irish estimates were 
i about £5,000,000. Not a penny has ever been paid 
under this clause._ 

The Free State assumed the responsibility of 
Britain for compensating the victims of the troubles 
in Ireland during the period of active fighting and 
agreed to increase by 10 per cent. the compensation 
it is required to pay under the Act of 1923. 

The Irish Free State consists of the three Southern 

provinces: Leinster, Munster and Connaught, and 
three counties: Cavan, Donegal and Monaghan of 
Ulster. Two of the remaining six counties of Ulster, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone (populaiion exceeding 200.- 
000), have pro-Free State majorities as shown by 
the election for members of Parliament on Nov. 
15, 1922, when the Nationalists and Sinn Fein 
candidates were elected over the two Consérvatives 
Py. a majority of about 7,000. The Free State is 
about equal in size to the States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts, 

The census of April, 1926, in Ireland, returned 
for the Irish Free State a population of 2,972,802, 
as compared with 3,139,688 in 1911, a loss of 3.7 
per cent. The number of males was 1,506,916 and 
of females 1,456,886 (973 to 1,000). The Northern 
Treland census showed a.population of 1,256,322 
(1,230,219 in 1911, a gain of 0.5 per cent.), making 
the total for all Ireland 4,229,124. The decrease 
in population is B bephe accounted for by the with- 
drawal of the British troops and their dependents, 
numbering about 34,000; more than 24,000 killed in 
the war; about the same number of officers and 
men who settled abroad after the war, and the more 
than 8,000 members of the Irish constabulary. who 
have left the country. Commenting on emigration 
the report says that in 1921 there were 1,817,457 
native-born Irishmen living in foreign countries. 


} 


eo 


1,073,955 


nd 8,414 in India 
200 women left the 


Dublin showed an increase from 304,802 in 1911 
to 316,471 in 1926 for the elty; and from 397,957 
in 1911 to 419,156 in 1926 for the city, with its four 
suburban districts. ‘The population of Cork in 1926 
is 78,468; of Limerick, 39,690; and of Waterford, 
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The average annual births from 1911 to 1926 were 
64,584 (21.1 per ¥,000), and deaths, 48,764 (16.0 
per 1,000). 

The census of 1911 returned 2,812,509 Roman 
Catholics; 249,535 Protestant Episcopalians; 45,486 
Presbyterians; 16,440 Methodists; and 15,718 of 
other professions. (For the religious census by 
counties of 1911, see The World Almanac for 1926, 
page 576.) ‘ 

Trinity College, Dublin (founded 1591), had in E 
1922, 1,400 students, and the three constituent . 
colleges of the National University of Ireland 
(founded 1909), at Dublin, Cork and Galway, had 
1,220, 570 and 220 students respectively. 

The number of schools (1925) was 5,659 with 
488,900 pupils and 13,500 teachers. The budget 
for 1925-26 provided £3,475,832 for elementary 
education. Secondary schools numbered 284 with 
23,030 pupils. 

e strength of the army, 1926, was 1,080 officers 
and 17,880 men; for which the, budget for 1926 
provided £3,053,117. 

There are 13,000 ‘‘pubs,”’ HUcensed to sell intoxi- 
cants, or one to every 230 persons, and the Gov- 
ernment is taking steps to cut the number in halli. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. In 1924 the 
production was; Wheat, 23,396 tons from 27,465 
acres; oats, 527,982 tons from 756,313 acres; barley, . 
129,659 tons from 163,642 acres; vi 3,980 tons 
from 6,424 acres; potatoes, 1,457,449 tons from 
383,392 acres; and hay, 4,175,685 tons from.2,099,- 
639 acres. Farm animals numbered in 1924: Horses, : 
388,540; mules and asses, 241,599; cattle, 4,194,189; 
sheep, 3,127,921; swine, 937,812; goats, 193,484. 

The number of small holdings in Ireland, exclud- 
ing all Ulster, in 1918 were: Not exceeding 1 acre, _ 
80,929;-from 1 to 5 acres, 29,381; from 5 to 10 
acres, 37,047; from 10 to 15 acres, 34,443; from 
15 to 30 acres, 74,476; from 30 to 50 acres, 44,227; 
total, 300,503. Holdings of above 50 acres were 
77,015, making the grand total of holdings, small 
and large, 377,518. vs 

The Irish Free State Land Purchase Bill, put 
before the Dail, May 28, 1923, to enable the Govern- 
ment to acquire, compulsonly from landlords, lands 
for distribution to tenants and to present holders 
of uneconomic tracts in congested districts, affects 3 
about 70,000 tenants, and requires about $120,000,- rr 
000 for the operation of its provisions. 

The bill provides that rents accruing up to the 
first gale (rent) day of 1920 shall be remitted. 
, Arrears since that date, however, shall be paid, 
subject to a discount of 25 per cent.. One year’s 
arrears become payable on the passage of the bill. 

The passage of the bill will continue that process t 
of land _ distribution which has been in progress i 


since 1870. Between that year and the present 
about 400,000 tenants have become owners of their 
holdings... About 70,000 tenancies remain, and these 
will be converted into proprietorships by the new 
measure. In addition, the condition of members 
of the agricultural tenant class now in possession 
of unproductive holdings will be improved. 

Unemployment was severe in the early part of 
1925, fully 40,000 being out of work. The under- 
taking to dam the River Shannon to create a great 
hydroelectric power is expected to relleve the 
situation. 

The fiscal autonomy of the Irish Free State was 
Megha on April 1, 1923. Then the collection 
of all duties from taxes was undertaken, a customs 
system was established, and taxes separate and 
distinct from those imposed by the British Govern- 
ment were levied, 


The budgets for the fiscal year ending March 31: 


eee ie ee 


Year. Revenues. Expenses. 
1922-23 £27,863,000 £29,846,000 
1923-24 31,614,37 36,846,273 - 
1924-25 27,542,000. 29,218,631 
1925-26 27,596,810 30,485,686 
1926-27.....6... -. 25,567,000. 25,567,000 
The debt on March 31, 1924, was £14,167,000 


including the 5 per cent. 1935-45 national loan of 
£9,500,000. ht 

The Minister of Finance announced on Feb. 3, 
1926, the formation of a banking commission with 
Henry Parker Willis of New York, formerly Secretary 


* 


c 1e Federal 
_ Free State. 


} th the Speniii 
] PEC i — ae Byer ues ae heed bere 
es imate civil; population Jan. 1, — 
Great Britain and— i na site| rt 159. 16,177 and q1368 aliens). The military estab- 
about 80 per cent. of the importS and — lshichent numbers about 3,500 men. Gibraltar 
cent. of the exports in oe sai 1925; ‘a. Crown Colony and the Governor and Commander- 
of the oppress and 90 per cent. of the ee in-Chief, at pregent Gen. Sir Charles Ais 
tr: H livé animals did in food and . Trade | exe {ses all the ee Oe ‘anctiot 
e two years was: e ie Me tor 4 1924 was £166,115, and ane expenditur 
1 0,3 In 1924 theré entered 5,143 be, “of 
42,548, tonnage. , 
Frade with the United States Wey 


loa: ie Peper 305 
1925, 60, 550 yet By 774, 182 


Trade with the Galen k States w Ye rt 
Year Imp ports. Exports. 13 By ee sts MTs bo Gig 839, 605 
1925, Jan. 1-June 30. ae 403, He) $517,139 925-36... SUSE o SMR RING bs ss OU, 
b Arata S scat et eae E 3 M: r 
The Free State customs tariff is practically identi= | 53 fates a island a ane Jong, by, me an 
cal with the British tariff. Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 


The eonsolidation of the railways comprising } has had centuries of storm history. It w: nnexed 
2,077 miles, formerly operated by twenty-six com: | to the British Empire 1 igi4 following the Nane 
Great nto one i Se company known as yin |e wars and has been greatly strength an 

Chee Southérn R was completed a n into a base for repair and refitment 

: The aed: “eapitat (1925) was 4,5 h fleet, The harbor of Valetta ( 

O84, 155: gross Cee de (1924), pees B35, is? 24, 189) as been improved with a breakwater, but 
beniditures, £45,035,535. Total railway mileage | it is not large. The area of the island is "38 Mduate 
was 2,668 iles, and the total area, including the nelghho nig 

Vessels” pane th fhs ports in 1924 numbered | islands of Gozo and Comino, is 118 square mi 
14,382 of 8,164.67 The civil population, by census of 1921, was 212,2 

Gibraltar, the robk. at the southernmost point The Governor, at ne Gen. sir Walter No 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entfance to the | Congreve, V. C., K. C. B., 
Sianeli ee gl Pe width of the Strait. divi viding to care for purely local dettes: 
Europe opt ae ca 1s fourteen miles. The Rock 
has been, in British possesion sincé 1713. It has 
been elaborated, Pre sme and armed until it is 
considered impregnable. A largé and secure harbor D. 1923 at y 
has been constructed at its foot. As 4 naval base its |. 1924 ate beth ted at 
position is of_ the Fer te stra: gree ee res ies “dian die unfavorable balance 
The Rock is 2% miles long, %4 of a mile wide and ar tea . “Exports to the United States in 1924 A 
1,396 feet in height; the area is ries 2 square ! totaled $75,561 
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FOREICN CITIES OF 200,000 POPULATION AND OVER. 
(Compiled from thé latest censusés and official estimates.) 


Pop, lat’n { ; cad 
‘| Gétmany. . 457.881 |/0 ) .. 1... /Russia.... 316,762 ‘ 


ead ee Pp ‘| 204,000 
ae: 132/000 
"258, 


Helsingfors pg 7,954}/Poona:....: Tndia...... 215,000 
Hongkong . ina. 54 .|Biigland...| 247,400 — 
Wiae ra : Bue: co land: .. E ...+.|Cz’choslov.| 676,500 
ibe See id Hyderabad. .| India... ; .. fi .». “India. .,...| 340,000 — 
ever Eee 2 0) penen sburg.| U.of So. Af: 3,000|/Riga;...... WIS es. {34400 "a 
Perlin,Gr’ter|Germany. . é es Beech azil.s.s..| 1; i 
Birmingh’m. rata: 920,000 ' erst F Rome:..... L|Tt vara | Lagroam 


fie fe 0 Bae ye wat dae 
Gucs sss Cz’choslov. i pany: ; gol Si... ee 250,924 
Brussels. .. .|Belgium.. if 1 ....|Poland. ... 21 9,000 ||Sevilla...... AD 226,969 
Bucharest. . ‘ypaioesia: 345,666 be meee ) . ..|Chind. 2.2: 1,539,000 
Buedosa vied Ateentina:. Boon 7 1] 4801060 Sheapore Biraits Set| 474.818 
Caesars q Aigentina ae) f Soochow... .|China.. 550,000 


f i St tae d. 4 Stettin..... Getmaiy. 250,709 
Reon 1U. ay C ) r 1 |Stockholin. | |Sweden.. 447,339 
toké-of-T.. |Pngland. . 240,440 i 
Coy aida -|Germany..| 337,643 
te Sydney .. ‘| Atistfalia. | 905,907 
tee i ...| 813,991]|Tabriz...... rsid..... 200,000 i 
D eas Madgeburg . i +3] -286,752 Se; Ridge 8) 
many. : 338 Nada gland... ) eheran.... wei. 250,000 
hina... .. 440,000 Mannheim. . Ge ..| 242/236||Ti oc. (Oni. ei. 839.000 
i A arseilles. . . ....| 587,000||Tiflis....... ; 1 233; 
0||Melbourne. .| A 4B 15,100||Tokio, Gr't’r|Japan..... ,859;674 
Me 2 Gity. ico... Toronto. 1G ..+| 521,893" j 
Le ge ob ital vera tar 3 THeste. gece es] geen lad: 
eee j : Taingtau. . 7 mais rapes 
0 ...| 618,000||Turin..:... i He j = 
Rosas: peas) COW... . Eee Valericia. | 256,263 
én... .|Ge 3 [ini ee i 8|| Valparaiso, .|Chile. 200,000 : 
10 || Venice. . s y 200,960 
F .| 1,868,328 a 
f 52,000 ~ 
Gad ‘} 982/000 
Wenchow. . ha,....| 200,000 
~ 263,000 Yokohama. . Japan... | 389, TO nk 
384,272 }Zurich...... pee a 207,16 2 


e ers] Rand 
‘Land. ; Water. |&-Water. 


Sq. miles.|Sq. miles.|Sq. pees 
2,184 


PROVINCES. 


- Prince Edward Island . 
_ Nova Scotia 
e 


407,262 
251,832 
251,700 


381 926 


243°381| 8,319 


2 360 255,285 
-2)439| 355, 1805 
649]. 207,0 
51,465|1,309, 682 
142,923]3,797,123 


POPULATION OF CANADA, BY PROVINCES. 


1901, 
Ae 259 


1911. 
93,728 


1921. 


331,120] 351,889 


AMItODA. i. os oe "255,211 ; 
askatchewan ' 91,2791 492.4321 757,510 


NoTE.—Revised figures are given for 1911 to aarde with boundary changes made in 1912. 


Of the population in 1921 there were 4,529,945 
Males and 4,258,538 females; population per square 
mile, 2.41. _The densest average per square mile 
was 141.47, in Beauharnois, Quebec. Of the males, 
2,698,754 were single, 1,698,395 were arried, 
119,708 were widowed, 3,670 were divorced, and 
9,418 were not given.’ Of the females, 2,378,844 
“were pines 1,631,761 were married, 236,522 were 


88,615}| Alberta 

459.574 492/338] 523,837||British GC 

387,876]| Yukon 
"]1,648°898)2,005,776] 2,361, 199|| Northwest Territories . 
2, 182,947 2: 1327, aa 2, 1933, me Royal Canadian Navy . 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION. 


o2i. 


588,454 
524,582 
4,157 
7,988 
485 


1901. | 1911. 
3,022| 374,295 
178'637| 342'480 
27/21 81512 

~ 203129 


PROVINCES. 


6,507 


. Total 5,371,315'7,206,643) 8,788,483 


widowed, 3,731 were divorced, and 7,680 were 
not given. 

Of the total population in 1921 of 8,788,483, 
7,321,654 were of British or French origin. There 
remain 1,466,829, co OT ae. Bae the following main 
classes: "German, 636; Scandinavian, 167,359; 
Hebrew, 126,196; Daten: 117,506,; Ukrainian, 106,- 
721; Russian, 100,064; Ttallan, 66,769; Chinese, 
39,587; Japanese, 15,868. 


t 


\ 
From 


Figures for 1897-’8-’9 cover calendar years; those | months, ended March 31. Since then the fiscal 


+ J 1! From From From From From 
Mh YDAR United | United Other | Total. YEAR United | United Other Total. 
ay (Fiscal). |Kingdom] States. | Co’ntries (Fiscal). Kingdom; States. |Co’ntries . 
BANA SUE He Lon 6 10,660} 11,945) 21,938) 44,543]1914........ 142,622) 107,530} 134,726) 384,878 
DOQOO Toad sate ,141 54 0,211 3,895)1915. 00.0... 43,276) 59,7 41,734) 144,789 
rALOOI las Je 11,810} 17,987] 19,352] 49,149)1916........ 8,664; 36,937 2,936) 48,537 
ee eS 5 17,259] 26,388) © 23,732} _67,379/1917......-.. 8,282} 61,389 5,703} 75,374 
WL OOB Se access a 41,792} 49,473) 37,099) 128,36411918........ 3,178} 71,314 4,582) 79,074 
1 19045..... ath 50,37. 45,171) 34,786] 130,331]1919........ 9,914) 40,71 7,073) 57,702 
DOOD sis ies 5% 65,359] 43,543} | 37,364) 146,266}1920........ 59,603] 49,656 8,077, 117,336 
UOOG i fo). 86,796} 57,796 ,472| 189,064/1921........ 74,262} 48,05 26,156} 148,477 
OOTY S cei. 55,791} 34,659]  34,217| 124,667}1922........ 39,020} 29,345] 21,634] 89,999 
Se eS 120,182]. 58,312) 83,975) 246911923. .0 6... 34,508} 22,007 16,372 2,88 
00 aes eared :901 9,83: 34,175] 146,908)1924........ 72,919} 20,521 55,120] 148,560 
RDOTO Rs ihe noua 59,790}. 103,798, 45,206] 208,794)1625........ 53,178 15,818} .42,366) 111,252 3 
Reg AOUN TS. sis ie ste 123,013 Pea 66,62 311,084/1926 .......5 37,030 18,778] 40,256: 6,064 B 
MOTs. i e's le 38,121] 133,7 82,406} 354,237) | | a 
(sr) a Sere 150,542' 139. §09 112.881' 402,432'Total....... 1,587,160'1,502,584'1,106,777 4,196,521 
a) SSeS 4 
a 


for 1900 cover 6 months; those for 1907 cover 9| year has ended March 31. 
‘ FOREIGN TRADE OF CANADA SINCE 1868.. 


YEAR 


Total Total YEAR Total Total YEAR Total Total q 
(Fisc.)| Imports. Exports. (Fise.)} Imports. Exports. (Fise.)| Imports. Exports. es 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Doliars Dollars. - q 
1868 67,090,159} 52,701,720] |1888. 100,671,628} 90,185,466 ||1908. 352,540,879] 263,368,952, (§ — 
1869 63,154,941 56,256,573! | 1.889. 109,098,196] 87,210,911||1909. 288,594,196] 259,922,366 : 
1870. 66,902,074] | 65,571,212}/1890. 111,682,573 94,309,367 |'1910. 370,318,199] 298,763,993 : 
1871 84,214,388 1483,268]|1891. 111,533,954] 97,470,369] |1911. 452,724,603] 290,000,210 
1872 104,955,367] . 78,629,265) |1892. 115,160,413) 112,154,257 ||1912. 522,404,675) 307,716, : 
1873. 124,509,129) 85,943,935) | 1893. 115,170,830] 114,430,654 |/19138. 671,207,234| 377,068,355 P 
1874. 123,170,887| 87,356,093] |1894. 109,070,911} 115,685,569|)1914. | 19,193, 455,437,224 
1875. 117,408,568]  76,847,1421/1895. 100,675,891] 109,313,484 |/1915 455,955,908] 461,442,509 ; 
1876. 92,513,107 79,726,398] /1896. 105,361,161} 116,314,543 ||1916. 508,201,134) 779,300,070 : 
1877. 94,126,394]  75,141,654||1897. 6,617,827) 134,457,703 ||1917. 846,450,878] 1,179, 211,100 : 
1878. 90,395,851 79,154,678} |1898 . 126,307,162], 159,529,545 ||1918 963,532,578) 1,586,169.792 ¥ 
1879. 78,702,519) 70,786,669} |1899. 149,422,416} 154,880,880]/1919. 919,711,705] 1,268,765,285 y 
1880 69,900,542} 86,139,703}|1900. 172,651,676] 183,237,555 ||1920 eh ese 1,286,858,709 ‘ 
1881. 90,488,32 97,319,818) |1901. 177,930,919) 194,509,143 }}1921 158,882) 1,210,428,119 ‘“€ 
1882. 111,145,184] 101,766,110}|1902. 196,737,804| 209,970,864 ||192: "747,804,332 753,927,009 y 
1883. 121,861,496 454,204] 11903, 225,094,809) 22. 229,76 1923 802}579,244 945,295,837 
1884. 105,972,978] 89,222,204/|1904. 243,909,415] 211,055,678 ||1924 893,366,867) 1,058, 763,297 
1886..|  Be9asdas| SE TbH'#Balltooe: | Sebeesvals) 20t-472.004 1825. -| 790.032.537.081 381.643 
: 194, : 5657, 2 27,328,732 1,328; ‘a 3 
1887. .'_105,107,210' 89,510,242''1907. | 250,225.835' 192 :087,233 Eee 
The imports are of merchandise for home con- Merchandise (Canadian produce) exports to U. Ss. 
Saat The exports include forelgn as well as|—1921, $542,322,967; 1922, $292,.588,648; 1923, 


domestic produce, the total of foreign for 1926 
being $13,344,346. In 1926 the dutiable merchandise 
in the imports was valued at $583,051,670, the free 
at $344,277,062. The table does not, include gold or 
(until 1919) silver imports or exports. 

Merchandise imports from U. $.—1921, $856,- 
1923, $540,989,738; 


7369. Canes 924, $430,707,544; 1925, $417,417,144: 
M rohetals ee Stiy, Even Kingdom— 
1938, *Si63,781'2 iter ea ¢ 
erc! Henne pAOners to United i naan 


176,820; 1922, $515,958,196; $313, 844, 871; 1922, $299,361,675; 1923, $379,067.44. 
1924, 18004. ,256,447; 1925," $509, 780,069; 1926, | 1924 , 3360, 057,782; 1925, $395, 848, 433; "1020, S508 ia’ 


.060. 


pares d 


318° 


coaeer 218,004,556 4, 218,004,556||191 vs [Aga aT 750,203,02 
ROLL aN : ae B74 85 i 464,028, "183 ae 


ioepar ease pre i 
ieee 53 | 1923: 


56.4 
85 05 [1 
360 |! 


Wiaures fc for 1907 SE: nine months. 
_ASSETS AND Jee DEBT _OF CANADA. 


a 1,800.98 rar iha Pols een? : 
ates Ne Pi 224/167 i ; 

50425977 : 
"96 1,860 


168,930,930 | 344,301,625 ae 0,628,837 47, 
208, 89-939 335;996,8501 1996 PBA 400 028,837 34 para 


Zcantion Governallnt Reventies (Consolidated Soles aid —u (1920); $123,617,120; “92, 
2 \ Fund. Account) (1920), $349,746, any (1921), $434,= 1 096,339; (1! 72) $125,456,485; (1923), $12 4,~ 
\ 386,537; (1922), $381,952,387; (19 23); $394,614,9u0; Age (1924), $2,572,300; (1925), $118, 962,- 
(1984), PERS 837,682; (1925), $346, $34,479: (1926); | 4 


$380, 74: Oe slots a2 $3,064,133,843; (Joey eG Si. ee 
anadian Government Expenditures yaa: | 079; (1922), $ 2,638, if? Gis) rah ie Ee 
datéd Fund Accotiht) eae $308,843,9 (1921), C1934). $2,701 ce 2 
$361,118,145; a aa 60. 691; 9 toe $332,- sett ies (192 008.69 eee ae 
293,732: (192. . $324; ,190; (1925), $318; 891, 901; Ns 2 Cigam" $2,436,587,- 
(1926), 4320.66 9. 3B 685, Pi996), 2,774,771,75 
Fost ice and Dothifiion Goverment Sav- org OP Rieke Brae Aas in Canada (Dothfnion \ 
ings Bank Deposits as of Mar rch 30 (1920), $42,- sree (1920), $2,580,100,007; M02 $2 eae 
shies 812; (4921), $39,160,808; (1922). $34,666,8. 834; 843,848; (1922), $3, 171,388, nat siete) $3,488, 
(1923), $31,791,107; an $33, 208, 638; (1925), (1924), $3, 763, 96, 472; $4, 108, 737 GH 
$32,379,249; (1926), $32,830 544 ore SERS at Tek in Cafibel Ae 
Canadian Charter Banks—Total on deposit, companies) (1920), $5,969,872,278; (ee), 3 0,- 
(1920), $2458 079.790: (1921), $2,264,586, eee 513,832; tee 6,348 637,436; (1923), 
a 1922); $2,120,997,030; (1923); BB: ,107;606,11 937, 041: (1924), $7 ir 4765, 267; (1925); $7,5 Boe 
oS 1924), 82, a: 621,760; (1925), 2 221, 160.611: | 627. 


“ _.. CANADIAN COMMERCIAL FAILURES, 1925. (Dun). 
Total Commercial. Manufacturing. Trading. Other Com’). 


Provinces. Semi Daa ee SS ee ee 
No. Assets: Liabilities: No.| Liabilities: | No: Liabilities. No:| Liabilities. 
Dollars, Dollars, __| Dollars, t Dollars. : Dellars,. 
Ontario sanee 2 625| 0st, B43 | 9,267,750 | 177] 4,747,154 | 419) 4;139,270.| 36] © 381,326 
omen eneiew 956 17,793 ‘ 26,949,821 |. 247 16)399,294 667] 9,599;334 42 3151938 
separ Columbia. 127 11387 806 1,981,932 33 Hh 4625 581, 5 s 
Nova Scotia, . 91| "297'900 987,200 | 1 700.) 77] 781;600 | 2 23/900 
Newfoundland. . Si 34 133,125 . 368,400 5 107,500 189,900 1 71,000 
Manitoba....... 220) 2,522,446 3,089,274 44 661,306 154} 1,821,268 22 651,700 
oe BEM Brunswick: . 54 452,451 594,429 188,986 peas 3 1 20;300 
rice Edw.lsl'd. 6 15,400 0 
ad 


a) 43,000 

Albe 989,033 947,503 
‘Saskatchewan. ..| 160} 1,076,056 | 1,558,516 
E 12,658,979 | 16,979,406 


a 10! Z Ee he Veil ie wie sa MaRE, 
20 205,500 74 716,403 4 25,600 
16 224,449 142) 1,260,567 2 


452 6,792,763 | 1,216 gosiraio 51] 1,505,224 
614] 11,063,191 | 2,164] 18,67 


3 3 655| 13,877,414 | 1,888} 2 1696,890 318} 5,558,017 

ie 19,670,542 | 25,069,534 | 363] 8,796,646 | 1,237 4290;368 85} 3,982,520 

; a 3,051,900 | 18, ae 261]. 7,455,094 777 #417,239 59] 2,369,132 

c « 11,251,341 | 14,502,477 | 232] 8,248,807 590 142,397 51). 1,111,273 

3 10;741,441 | 16,256,441 10,234,477 494 é 5623 48) 1,546,158: 

. a 18, 1516. | 26,494,301 | 255) 15,871,216 771) _7;704,505 52] 2,918,580 

= 57,158,397 | 73, »111 | 559) 33,976,790 | 1,739] 29,886,569 | 153] 9,435,752 

‘i be 3} 63,097,789 | 78,068,959 | 857) 39,080;791 | 2,717) 33,004/203 tet 5,983,965 

meee Pa0 46,833,195 | 65,810,382 | 792] 31,791,332 | 2,319 ear 763 36] - 2,679,287 
« 4) 47,937,427 64; 530,975 625] 36, rib 98 t' 4720] 21,324,089 | 129] 6,664,228 | 

: ie she oy ,371! 32° 651, aM 45, 767,825 | 5631 24,046,5 693 9) 514, 1049 | 115 2,207,262 

‘4 (0) There . Wi also, on ng failure, lia-| bilities $18, sn, 000 in 1923; and four, liabilities 

mre 000, fa 1924 (in pr tobi, one, ie 2/8 20,000, in 1922 soem ere were no bank failres in 1925, 


BULPWOOD AND WOOD PULP PRODUCTION, 1925, IN _GANADA. gly 
: - Cords Pulp 
Province. } Cut. ee Prod ed: | Man Manutactured, C ; Velie 


WS ee SEND 2,475,005 ag od 10; Spruce. . - |» 2,608,723) 34,515,087 
gee 104178 176] 2 iH hbst zai ah ‘| "'784'619) 10; i 
arunswiek. ise 85 ae : 810} 1,497,967 

gous es i He.19 Lals.b46 46 Hen re GS ¢ Veen 1,617 ta 

be Colina. g ; Pye aa\ emt eee PINES. 81 « «neh 90088 


mNeD We iad eGaN at. 82 74,306)... tPAOCHEE Lids (iL. odes y 
Y 5,092,461! 62,181,537). 270, Trl PTO iii sak thee 3,668,959 


5 the eap ‘tal invested in the Canadian ft BG umber of concerns, 114; number of sianlogel, ss, 
lp and paper industry was oreo, 397,772; | 28,081; 1925 wage total, $38, ppd, 905; value of p D 
a ae out of pulp and’ per, hi 340 862 - “and babe exports, $154,555,951 
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Short Tons. 
74,482,866 
79, 334) 282 
89; "444. 331 

106, "992. 710 

93,989 
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00 
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09, 209,510 
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ealeed 
bo 
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Qo 
COW 
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1 ie 

103, 131, 132 

108,530,518 | 440,687,1 

118, 339, “604 ' 478,338,046 

106,429,355 | 445,923:877 

3'471,080,909 | 41,458,084 | 109,850, 925 455,297,288 372, 149,656 


5 of capital for the last three years include The trackage of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
Vint of Dominion: Government to Canadian | 1925 was 19,289. The other principal railways are 
‘National for operating expenses, interest charges | now, in pursuance of the government polic 4 
‘and stock acquired by Dominion Government nationalization, included in the Canadian National 
Which at time of acquiring had relatively little | Railway System, which has a trackage (1924) of 
value, also cost of constructing Government lines. | 27,466 miles. 


F QUANTITY OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN GRAINS EXPORTED VIA MONTREAL. 
x | FIscaAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31. 


NNNNYNE EEE 
Qn 
w 
oO 


1922. ' 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926 
want j Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. 
oR cere Grains: . : 
Oa Barley, csjoaeice Sa» afsie 7,155,520 6,374,595 6,516,473 5,974,575 8,564,362 
ee i = @OMN .'5 £4165 > abies ede 4,770 14,702 TOON her SR a ee HE «eRe eels aol ek 
BA sates te. Pee aes 33 19,999,419 12,844,575 10,090,470 10,415, Bae "26, 532,831 
ra RVOn eeiee + Rebels f 392,301 1,073,135 1,833,904 °786 
br WVANORD s. cicpcsinitce! Ve <fele'w 24,313,873 40,487/852 60,342,395 BL '915,273 44° 884' 507 
Bit Total..........5+.) | 52,321,274 60,114,025. | 78,023,173 | 70,139,738 82,645,486 
; “American Grains: 
ee 1 SPOS) Vic etapacataieel doles ‘ 410,660 527,257 
Pere set 44,006,024 Bis 947, 961° pee EGBSTGO89 2 sisi je vie ties sa wle 
eM SAAC. 12), be deab Ac Vinae,leleheske Sle eRe aewll ¥.480,004¢ 5 deine tit ocak ce te 33,097 
SP. 5,942,265 12 859,913 5,870,924 14,838,305 Figures 
5 25,092,724 49'544'667 oF 849.597 67,385,986 Not 
gaa OS | OO | So Available. 
i Total soc. d wwe ss 75,048,121 88,541,545 35,962,270 82,764,645 
i Grand Total....! 127,369,395 148,655,570 113,985,443 152,904,383 
CANADA’S PIG IRON PRODUCTION. ; ) 
Nova Scotia. i Quebec. Ontario. Totals. 
Net Tons.; Dollars, Net Tons.) Dotlars.| Net Tons.| Dollars. | Net Tons. ¥ Dollars. 
350,287| 4,203,444 3,237 85,255] 447,273] 6,956,923 800,797] 11,245,622 
; 390,242] 4,682,904 658 17,282] 526,635) 7,606,939 917,535) 12,307,125 
S 424,994) 6,374,910} i360... ee ele 589,593] 8,176,089] 1,014;587} 14,550,999 - 
F 480,068) ‘(2,201,020 700... Pl se eens 648,899] 9,338,992] 1,128,967} 16,540,012 
4 aT OO2])- -SiGOL GTO Piisas ose akties a cis Saale 556,112 3051,180 83,164) 10,002,856 
cs saacel 5462, S471 a otis ie oferee Shee 493,50 6,129,972 913,775] 11,374,199, 
470,055; 7,050,825}. cae. 0 Pek wccle cates 699,202 5,700,073: 1,169,257) 16,750,898 
t AT2 IAT A BST O84 Eh cee poder st ete 698,333} 14,638,726) 1,170,480] 25,025,960 
¢ 415,870] 10, 1451, ‘400 A 419,521 772,232| 22'624,250 1,195,551! 33,495,171 
i 285,087 41 0 331,797] 624,993] 17,104,151 917,346] 24,577,589 


748,881] 22,252,062} 1,090,318 390,578,253 
Hehe 11;800,355 690,341) 15,449,154 

7,706| 6,493,513 382,962} 8,819,242 
602, 168) 15,095,496 879,822) 21,355,595 
reeeet 888) -11,646,500 830" 215) 16,604,675 


¢ The output of steel in 1925 was 752, 695 gross tons, or 16 per ae over. the 650,690 tine of 1924 and © 


15 per cent. under the 1923 figure. 
° COAL PRODUCTION OF CANADA. 


, Nova New Saskat- British Yukon Total ~ Total 
YEAR. Scotia, |Brunsw’k.| chewan. | Alberta. |Columbia.)Territory. Production) Value. 
Tons Tons Tons. Tons Tons. Dollars. . 
6,431,142 55,455} 181,156] 2,894,469 12,909,152) 30,909,779 
7,004,420 55,781} 206,779] 1,511,036 11,323,383 ae sth 646 
7,783,888 44,780) 225,342! 3,240,577 14,512/829 
Ts 073 70,311 12,897| 4,014,755 15,012,178 
7,370,924 98,849} 232,299] 3,683,015 
7,463,370] 127,391) 240,107] 3,360,818 
6,912,140) 143,540} 281,300) 4,559,054 
+327,091]} 189,095} 355,445] 4,736,368 
5,818,562] 268,312) 346,847] 5,972,81 
:790,196| 166,377] 379,347) 4,933,660 
6,437,156] 171,685) 335,222) 6,907,765 
1928] 187,192] 335,632] 5,909,217 
5,569,072] 287,513] 382,437| 5,990,911 5 
6,597,838) 276,617] . 438,100] 6,854,397 16,990,571! 72,058,986. 


597,83: : 
5,557,441] 217,121] 479,118} 5:189°729 
3,842,978! 208, Oke 471,965! 5,869, 081 


13 seainee 53,5 593.9 88 
13,134;9 68! 49,2 1,961 
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3 Dg aa SPE Pub. Wo eta ss 
Wat Tax _ Cus } aoe, ost ( ys | Dominion |. .-Total 
evene. : hac Office. : : Lands. iba 7 

Doitir’. _Doltars. naka lars. Dalars. Dollars. 


443,023 
92, 304 


$9508 
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S HANI CO COO bo 
BONO.WOUGiRO> 


dS, 

oD 

Whoo 
oS 


THEO ROMO OWS ONT 
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Now Pao 
oo 


8 | 147,169,188 
01 | 168,796,823 


OAMABONCO 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3, 
3 
2. 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 


38,603,4 
42,923, see ‘ Wee | 2,808,513 


YEAR (Calendar). : ~ Wheat. : ‘f Oats. ¢ Tar 


eae ushels. Dollars. ; Acres. Bushi af Dollars. 
TY00 ae Pie 1346 & 228, 372 | Not taken. 3,961,348 | 83,428, Not taken. 
eC eS chee 4,224;542 55, 2;368 Not taken. 5,367,655 | 151,49) OF Not taken. 
CIN as Seas Ai ia io 8, 864, 752 - 132) ore, 082 | 104,816,825 8,652,015 243,50 2 i 86,796,130 
| piney Ba | Baeza 08 | AaS aan Oe | BCE 28 | gama 7g 008 i 304/000 
’ F , B , ,' 304, i 
231,717, 156,462,000 10, "434, 000 | 404,669,000 28,893,000 
161,280,000 | 196,418,000 40,061,500 313,078,000 | 151,811,000 
393,542,600 B96, 8165900 11,865) 81 64,954,400 | 171,009,100 
4 00 996.487 | 410,211,000 10,957,500 
189,075,350 | 381, ,700 14,790,336 | 426,31 ,400 
y 193,260,400 | 457,722,000 14,952,11 394,387,000 | 317,097,000 1 
-| 26: "189, 300 424,337,300 5,849, 92 530,709,700 | 280,115,400 
300,858,100 42,936,000 6,949,029 | 426,232,000 | 146,395,300 
39 736,400 00 | 185,455,000 


1994: 700 14,387,807 363.9 7.200 184,857,400 


eee : ~ 21:972;732 |.411,375,700. |. 459,149,200. | 14'672:320 U3 3, Baa boo 201,050,600 
. YEAR (Cal) Gort for ‘Husking. ‘ Barley. ; Rye. p 
Acres. | Bushels. Dolaes: Acres. Bushéls. | Dollars. Acres. Bushes. Dollars. 
‘ .711,380|Not taken] 868,464] 17,222,795|Not taken|......... 1,341,324] Not taken 
25,875,919| Not taken| 871,800] 22,224,366|Not taken| 176,679] 2,316,793|Not taken 
14,329,215] 5,774,039]1,286,611| 28,846,425]14,653,697| 114,741 1,542,694 1,037,899 
; 5,000|12°357,000|1,521,694| 44,415,000|24,704,000| 131/240] 2;492'000} 1:899;700 
; 16,949;700| 10,540,700|1,581,300] 49,398,000|22/354,000] 127,000] 2,428'000] 1755,000 
600|10,784;300]1,613,0 §,319,000/20,144,000] 119,300 38 0; 1,524.00 
,924,00 S,BOs,ROR 1,495, .201,000]21,557,000] 111, 2,016, 1,679,300 
14,368,000 10,248) 100}1,718,43 2 ,017,100]27,985,000 31677 2,486, 1,921,900 
5,282,000] 6,’ ay ane paneg 2,770,000|35,024,000, 8,40: 8,816,400 3,196,000 
62,700]14,307,200]2,392,200] 55,057,750/59,664,400] 211,880] 3,857,200] 6,267,200 
4,214,200|24,902,800]3,153,711] 77,287,240|77,378,670| 555,29 F304 400 12,728,600 
6,940,500|22,080,000 pess.pe 56,389,400/69,330,300 3;081|10,207,400]| 14,240,000 
1 4,334,800 18,899;400 2,551,919] 63,310,550/52,821,4 649,654|11,306,400| 15,085,650 
14,904,000]12, 10 by 2,795,665 59,709, 100] 28,254,150] 1 ,842;498/21,455,260) 15,399,300 
98,000} 11,509,700 7 599,520! 71,865,300/33,3 5800 2,105,367|32,373,400| 18,703,200 ; 
13,608,000) 12,466,000 Bt, ay 6,997,800] 32,570, 700) 1; tt 23;231,800]11,339,900 ee 
98,000) 14,22 N00 34 8,807,000|61,760,000| 890,814/13,750,900|13,678,700 
10,564,300! 9,938,700 sore all 112,668,300!57,820,1001 852,357113/688,500| 9,721, 800 ee 


Other 1925 agricultural yields—Beans, 1,500,700 | raised 382,959,000 bushels of wheat, 382,959,000 PY 

“pushels; buckwheat, 10,448,800 btishel8; mixed pushels, ot ‘outa, O ao aes bushels of barley, ‘and a 
uushels of flax 

grains, 34,301,000 bushels; flaxseed, 9,297,100 |“ Ganadian grain exborts in the year ended March 4 


bushels; hay and clover, 16,141,200 tons: potatoes, 31, 1925, were, in bushels—Wheat, 249,679,470; 
42,379,900 cwt.; peas, 3,239,900. bushels. , oats, 43,058, 283; parley. 3 33,142,470; rye, 5,363,137; he 
Ot the 1925 Canadian grain erop the three prairie | peas, 274,176; beans, 68,202; buckwheat, 628,446; 43 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, | corn, 5, 033. Y 
CANADA'S GOLD OUTPUT. 4 


Doilars. |Ozs. Fine)) YEAR. | Dollats. [Ozs. Fing])  YBA Dollars. ;Ozs. Fine 


27,908,153 ; esd Pa aid ped 382, 280) a ie bee 689, Kat 681 
| 1/24;128,503) 1,167,216 0 :]10;205,835 
|121;336,667| 1,032,1611|191 : 077 
1 590] 911,539 


101/813532/443/1/525,382 
+ 135;880,826|1,735,735 


British 
Alberta. | Columbia. 


; 403,18 $4,570,362 | $10,205,835 
30 | Se ogar45 41634,974 


| Nova Ee 
Scotia. Quebec. Ontario. 
$163,891 $2,565 363,849 
160,854 2,672 


eee esas 


CPW Oror Or 
i) 


~ 


he ee RD 


33,612 33,116 4,531,824 988,465 35,880,826 
. ‘Nore—Totals include small yearly et akira from Manitoba in 1924 and 1925. Eas 


- 


CANADA’S SILVER PRODUCTION. = 


22,106,233 
27,529,473 


32,869,264 4 
a 
x 
] 
:| 25,459,741 eo 
‘ ct Re) ee ee YE SY TOE Vacs amos © DIRS SRE RCS 7 I 
aa 2 The production in ounces by Provinces, in 1925, | Manitoba, 477; British Columbia, 8,579 458; and a 
‘ included Quebec, 214,943; Ontario, 10,529, 131: | Yukon Territory, 904,893. ae 
- 4 
Mr f CANADIAN COPPER PRODUCTION. aS a 
| Pounds. YEAR. Pounds. Pounds. ‘ 
15,078,475 63,561,809 109,227,332 
18,937,138 52,493,863 1769,434 j 
37,827,019 55,692,369 053,581 é 
38,684,259 ,648,011 600,691 a 
,684,454 77,832,127 47,620,820 a 
41,383,722 76,976,925 42,879,818 
48.092,753 75,735,960 86,881,537 ; 
55,009,8) 00,785,150 104,457,447 
56,455,047 117,150,028 111 "450, 518 : 


2 ig a 


NICKEL PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 


YBHAR. Pounds. Dollars. YEAR. Pounds. Dollars. YEAR. Pounds. Dollars, 
1892.....| 2,413,717] 1,399,956||1904..... 10,547,883) 4,219,153 68,308,657| 20,492,597 
1893)". 982,982 2071151 7,550,526 22) 958,564} 29,035,498 f 

‘ 948,834 84;330,280 33,732,112 
: 360 535,407 92,507, "2938 37,002,917 
»231,538 44,544'383 17,817,95: 

. 9,461,877 61,335,706] 24,534,282 
11,181,310 19, ,060) 6,752,571 
10,229,623 ,097,123] 6,158,993 


550 
73,857,114| 15; 946,672 


LEAD, IRON ORE, AND ZINC ORE PRODUCTION. 


Rk Lead. Iron Ore Shipments. Zine Production, 
Pounds. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. Dollars. 
+9 987,508 1,216,249 or aae 
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~ AREA, 3,720,665 Bquare miles (see tables). 
ee ey census of 1921, 8,788,483 (see 
“CAPITAL, Ottawa: popiilation, 1921, 107,843: other 
“= cities; Montreal, Population, 1921 506} 
Toronto, 521,893; Winnipeg,’ 179,087. (191.356 
censtis of 1926); Vancouver, 117,217; amilton, 
114,151; Quebec, 95,193; Halifax, $8,872: Vic. 
toria, 38,727; Edmonton, 58,821; Calgary, 63,305 


ees census of 1926); Loridon, 60,959: St. John, 
Gobernor “Geheral_—Right Hon. Viscount Willingdon 
O aalada $y She Rufih Gi Graal. Yo, Nase 
poln’ y the rown g.. 19, ; 
_ took office Oct. 21, 1926, hid 
Prime Minister and Secretary of State for External 
_, Alfairs—William Lyon Mackenzie King. 
_— Minister without Portfolio—Raoul Dandurand. 
inister of Justice and Attorney General—Drnest 
_ Lapointe, 
Minister of Finance—James A: Rowb. 
. _ Minister of the Intertor, and of Mines—Chafles 
Stewart. 
~ Minister of Agriculture—William RB. Motherwell. 
Minister of Health and. of Soldiers’ Civil Re-estab- 
lishment—James H. King. 
Agate of Marine and Fishertes—Pierré J. A. 
ardin. 
Minister of Raitways and Canals— Charles A. 


% Dunning. 

Minister of Public Works—John C. Elliott. 
_  Solicttor Generali—Liicien Cinnon. : 
) Minister of Nattonal Defence—Col. J. L. Ralston. 
Postmaster General—Peter J. Veniot. 
Minister of Customs and Bacise-—William D. Euler. 
Becretary of State—¥Fernand Rinfret. : 
Minister of Trade and Commerce—James Maleolm. 
' gas of Immigration and Colonization—Robert 
b ‘orke. 
Minister of Labouf—Petér Héénan. 


Premier Mackenzie King (Liberal) took’ office 
Sept. 25, 1926, his party being returned dt the 
géhéral elections Sept. 14, 1926, when & new Hotise 
was Chosen as follows: Liberals, 118: Consetvatives, 
91; Liberal-Progtessives, 11; United Fartnets, AL 
berta, 11; Progressives, 9; Labot; 3; and Inde 

. Pendent, 2. 

The boundaries of Catiada are: On thé east, Baffiti 
Bay atid the Atlantic; 6n the solith, the St. Lawrence 
and the Unitéd States; and, on the west, Alaska and 
the Pacific Ocean: Canada has 24,500 miles of const- 
line. |The Canadian boundary stretches for 3,000 
miles along the north of the United States, a unique 

| example of non-fortification for more than 100 years. 
_ Canada has 4 Véry varied topography—mounhtains 
~in the West, then foothills and prairies, the barrier 
., north of Lake Superior, the open lands of Ontatio, 

the rocky Laurentian district in Quebec, with the 
~.fertile Eastern Towrships to the south of it, and 
_ then plains sloping down to sea level in the Bast. 
the mountains of New Bngland extend north into 
Canada, where they attain to practically the same 
heights as in the United States. 

The once common iistonception that Canada Is 
almost Arctic has been almost dispelled. The cll 
mate of the southern parts of Canada correspond 
to that of the northern States. The medn dnntial 
temperature w. ih 1925, 50:8° at Victoria; 36.5° 
mat Winnipeg; 45.9° at Toronto; 40.8° at Fredericton; 
~ and 43.1° Fahrenheit at Yarmouth: These figures 

show only shght variations from West toyEast, but 

the extremes are much greatér in the prairie and 
eastern ptovinces than in British Columbia, 

The St. Lawrence River, for many tiles’ the 

boundaty between Canada and the United Stites, 

* is navigable to ocean-going vessels as far a8 Mbnt- 

real, whith is, by virtue of its Great Lakes ¢onnec- 

tlons: and its proximity t6 London atid Liverpool, 

the greatest grain exporting harbor on the con- 

tient. Montfeal exported 119,281,259 bushels 

) Of wheat in the year ended March 31, 1925; atid in 

1925426, exported of Canadian wheat dlone, 44,- 
~ 884,507 bushels, Y 
> .Mobtreal has deep-draught betths ¢apable of 
_ accommodating 100 modern ocean steamships 
simultaneously; four large fireproof élevators, with 
a conveyer system to twenty-six steamship berths, 
at which nineteen vessels can be loaded with grain 
at the same time; twenty-fo' Hreprgot cold-storage 
warehouses; sixty miles of harbor railway tracks, and 
4 total wharfage of 8.56 miles. There were 1,906 
Seyals and departures of steam and sailing ships in 

925, representing a registered tonnage of 6,960,851. 
Of eg other 
into the Arctic 
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great rivers, the Mackenzie, flowing 
cean. has a length of 2,525. miles 
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CANADA, DOMINION OF 


ty of hydto- 
horse power. 


NATIONAL WEALTH OF CANADA, 1921. 


Per- 
Estimated centage Wealth 
Provinces. Wealth. esi f a 
ution, Capita. 
Prince Ed. Island. , $119,912,060 0.5 $1,353 
Nova Scotla...... 752,697,986 3.4 1,437 
New Brunswick... 597,596/369 2.7 1,541 
MEDEC NE ,041,819,967 25.0 2,347 
Onde) SOI be 353,397,816 33.1 2,507 
Manitoba.:...... 50,495,868 7.4 qhee 
Saskatchewan... ..2 845,642,985 12.8 8,75) 
Alberta. 2) Je00 1,950,973,479 8.8 Dod 
Brit. Columbia... .1,365,896;120 6.2 2,60 
Yume? 20 6: . 16,869,792 0.1 5058 
Totaly; 2088 $22,195,302,443 100.0 $2,525 


Canada Is the second best foreign market ($609,- 
718,624 in the fiscal year 1936) fot American produce 
and manufactures and has the highest per capita 
consumption of American goods; it also is the chiet 
source of supplies for the United States, sending 
over the border $474,987,367 worth of Canadian 
goods ‘in 1926. tHe ore Pps dom is Canada’s 
best customer, tak ng. $508,287,560 worth of Cana- 
dian goods {in 1926, 

Capital -invested in joint stock companies {n 
Canada, agriculture excepted, Dec. 31, 1924, is as 
follows: 
Canadian ¢apital $2,191,543,867 


British capital......... 805,863,275 
United States capital... 1,019,280,743 
Otheriai. sada od. ane : 117,500,045 

Total...ii.: del oN EA VARIES CLA, $3,634,187,9386 


The Department of the Interlor has under its 
ae sere 2,000,000 squar 
miles, management of t varie 
natural resources of these territories is furnished 
through ten major divisions of the department, tn- 
cluding the Dominion Lands Branch, Forest Sei ce, 
National Parks, Water Power and Reclamation 
Servicé, Northwest  Territoriés, Toptsraphical, 
Geodetié, and Boundary Sutveys, Dottilfiion Ob: 
Sservatoties, Natural Resources Intelligciice Service, 
togethet with the financial an general admin- 
istrative units. Iti addition to the ditect thanage- 
ment of the Feédérally-controlled territories and 
resources, the several services of the department 
provide the nécessary facilities for broad national 
co-operative action, where such 18 required to pro- 
mote the ¢fflelént development and conservation 
of the Dominion’s natural assets, 

Theré aré 3,650,000 sduaré miles land area in 
Canads, of which, it 18 estimated, 400,000 square 

les carty merchantable timber. An equal area 
has been burhed over and is only now gro ng up 
to merchantable size again. Pores resources were 
estimated in 1924 at 482,076 million boatd feet 
of 5aw material, and 1,280 million cords of pulp~ 
wood. The great forests are in 
precipitation, but In the West the heavy rains come 
n the piers wihter season, so that 99 per 
cent. of western timber is coniferous. For the 
year 1924 Canada had a lumber production of 
3,878,942 thousand board feet, valued at $104,- 
444,622, and a pulpwood production in 1925 of 
5,092,461 cords, valued at $62,181,537. 

Out of. 300,000,000 pores of arable land only 
58,240,667 were under field crops in 1925. gri- 
dulture accounted for 7,982,871,126 (1921) of the 
total wealth of the Dominion and occupies about 
2,500,000 persons, The net value of roduetion was 
$1,140,895,500 in 1924 ($1,107,571,858 in 1923), 

Canada ranks second among the wheat producing 
countries of the world, and is one of the ldadin 
wheat exporting countries in the world. In 192 
the Cantladiar production was 411 million bushels, 


States. 93. per. cent. of the Canadian 
grown in the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Sask- 
atchewan and Alberta: Of the other grains, the 
largest crops are in oats and barley. ’ 

Fine frults are grown. in the valleys of British 
Columbia and in the Niagara district of Ontario. 
In Nova Scotia and Ontario apples are an important 
crop. 

Dairy product exports during 1926 Were: Butter, 
23,303,865 pounds; cheese, 148,333,500 poutids 
(nearly all to, the United Kingdom); powdered and 
condensed milk, 37,534,100 pounds; ffesh crenm, 
4,120,181 gallons; fresh milk, 4,598,199 gallons. 
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almost 62 per cent. of the production of the United » Gy: 
ih gee was 
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Meat exports In 1926 were valued 
in. 1925 at $29,032,978. \ 
The production of furs for the 1 


‘ 


924 season | 
amounted to 3,820,326 pelts valued at $15,441,564. | 


_. There were 1,550 fox farms in 1924; value of animals 
and pelts sold, $3,210,261. : 

, Canadian fisheries are an- immensely valuable 
, resource. The waters are cold, the fish are of the 
most desirable species, salmon, cod, trout and white- 
fish, and the extent of the fisberies is very great. 
The value of the catch for 1925 was $47,942,131. 

The importance of Canada’s mineral production 
: has been sufficiently shown in the foregoing tables. 

} Manufactures have increased greatly, both he- 
eauise more Canadian firms are operating and 
use American firms have set up branches in 
Canada. The latter movement has been encour- 
aged by the desire to sell in the Canadian market 
free of duty and to enjoy tariff preferences through- 
out the British Mmpire. The industrial census of 
1924 shows that there were 22,178 manufacti 
establishments in Canada with a capital of $3,538,. 
— 813,460, employing 508,503 persons and paying 
“4 $559,884,045 in wages and salaries. The value of 
the materlals used was $1,438,409,681, and the 
gross value of the product, $2,695,053,582.. 

The production of motor vehicles during 1925 
was 161,970, valued at $110,835,380. The number 
in 1924 was 132,580. Canada imported from the 
United States 14,844 passenger cars and 1,153 trucks 
from, April 1, 1$25 to March 31, 1926. 

Canada has considerable shipping on’ both ocean 
fronts. On Dec. 31, 1924, there was a registered 
_ tonnage of 1,263,218, d for 1925 seagoing and 
 coastwise clearances of 60,650,094 tons. 
ice i Among ratlways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
ae C 


the great privately owned corporation. The 
important lines in the Dominion. 


gopab, 1,159,458 Methodists, 421,731 Baptists, and 

286,45. jutherans, 
_, Parliament, on July 15, 1924, passed a law pro- 
viding for the incorporation of the United Chureh 
of Canada—to include the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, the Methodist Church and the Congrega- 
tional Chureh. On June 10, 1925, the union of 
the Churches, became effective, after enabling 
Acts had been enacted in all the Provinelal Legis- 
latures except that of Quebec.. A few of the Con- 
gregational and a considerable number of Pres- 
byterian congregations, principally in Ontario and 
Quebec, voted not to enter the union. The latter 
have organized themselves as ‘‘The Continuing 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.” The approximate 
strength of the United Church of Canada is stated 
as 8,806 congregations, 4,500 ministers (including 
650 foreign missionaries), and 693,000 members. 
The Continuing Presbyterians are’ estimated to 
number about 980 congregations, with 150,000 
members. 

There were, in 1925, twenty-three universities 
with 3,864 professors and 49,843 students. The 
eighty-two colleges had a staff of 1,829 with 21,367 
Students not also registered in universities. Ex- 
eluding duplicates betiween un:versities and colleges 
the total registration of both was 58,049 (31,254 
In regular courses). Technical and Special schoois 
had 132,888 pupils, elementary and secondary 
oot whe 2,037,736, total registration being 

The increasing movement of Settlers, artisans and 
tourists between the United States and Canada, as 
well as the great volume of international trade, are 
furthering the good understanding arising out of 
similar social and economic conditions and . the 
common heritage of language, religion and English 
common law. 

Canada maintains its) own military forces and 
controls the use of these forces, the same applying 
to its naval and air forces: 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa’ and India 
Were separately represented within the British 
Empire delegation. Thereafter each of them be- 
came in its own right, side by side with Great Brit- 
ain, original members of the ague ef Nations. In 
the Assembly of the aes) of Nations they vote 
quite independently of Great Britain, 

Unofficial announcement has been made that 
Canada will_ shortly (October, 1926) appoint a 
Minister to Washington, and that Vincent Massey 
va i to eee aie steve pe He will be 
charged especially with respo: y for Ango- 
Canadian relations, :. 


URETAS OVA ea er 


been .the gold dollar, of: the same _wi ine- 
ness as the United States dollar. During and since 

the Worla War, 1914-18, the paper dollar was not 
redeemable in 
July 1, 1926. 


anadian National Railway System operates prac- | 


nt, ho 
unit of 


ency has 
Since ht and fine-_ 


gold but payment was resumed on 
The Sales Tax, provided for by the Special War 


Revenue Act, 1915, as amended 1923, has been in 
force in Canada since Jan. 1, 1924. It now provides 


(since April 11, 1924) in essence, for a consumption. 


or sales tax of 5 per cent. to be levied on the sale 
price of all 
eet Ag 
time of sale. 
like tax is payable on the duty paid value of goods 
by the importer at the-time the goods are taken 
out of warehouse for consumption. The tax is not 
payable on goods exported nor on goods to be made 
into articles for sale. 
exempt. from the tax. 
year 1926 from taxes on sales of domestic goods 
= $57,253,867; that from taxes on imported goods 
uring 


oods produced or manufactured in 
le by the producer or manufacturer at 
In the case of imported goods 2 


5 


Certain specified articles are 
The revenue in the fiscal 


the same period was 16,771,226. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
AREA, 42,734 square miles.. Dependency, Labra- | 
dor, 120,000 square miles. ~ 
POPULATION, census of 1924, 258,425. Labrador 
population, 1924, 3,874. : 
CAPITAL, St. John’s; population, 1924, 38,782. 
Governor General, Sir William L. Allardyce, K. C. 
M. G., appointed September, 1922, 
Premier, Walter S. Monroe. 5 ‘ 
Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British” 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an Island the size 
of Virginia and a lttle larger than Cuba. It. is 
separated from Canada by the Strats of Belle 


Isle, the Gulf of St. Lawrenee and Cabot Straits. 


Newfoundiand is the oldest English colony. 
Discovered by John Cabot, June 24, 1497 (Cape. 
Bonavista), it was, in August, 1583, formally oceu- 
pied_by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and by. the Treaty 
of Utrecht, 1713, acknowledged to bé British. A 
Governor was appointed in 1728, and in 1855 “re- 
sponsible government” was accorded to the island. 
Tt is administered by an appointed Governor, aided 
by an Executive Council, with a Legislature of two. 
Houses, the Assembly elected by manhood suffrage. 
Women were enfranchised in 1925. 

Newfoundland has steadfastly refused to join the; 
Dominion of Canada. Labrador is a dependency; 
it has 850 miles of coastline and is chiefly inhabited 
by_Eskimos engaged in fishing dnd bunting. 

Newfoundland is rugged in topography, climate 
and the stern and peculiarly serious character of the 
people, whose employment is mostly fishing and 
Sealing. next to agriculture and Hvesiock. The 
colony contributed 11,922 men to the British artnies: 
in the World War, and 3,000 others enlisted in the 
Canadian contingent. 

By legislative enactment on Aug. 15, 1924, pro- 
hibition, in effect since 1915, gave way to A law 
allowing the purchase of one bottle of spirits a day 
by any one person and. permitting hotels: to supply 
guests with beer and wine. » 

Besides the foodstuffs producible in that northern 
latitude, there are resources of minerals which are 
not yet much developed, including iron ores, copper 
and gold. The forests are a great source of revenue. 
Paper pulp is taken from there to England. It had, 
lu 1925, 904 miles of state-owned railroads, which 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, showed a 
net loss of $358,509, as compared with $6,519 in 
previous year. There are 47 miles of private line: 

The budget for 1925-26 estimated recelpts at 
$9,560,000 and expenses at $9,350,000. Revenues 
for 1924-25 brought in a surplus of about $500,000, 
the first 1a five years. Ths public debt June 30, 
1925, was $64,517,999. 

Imports in 1924-25 totalled 534,093,665, chiefly 
textiles, flour, coal, hardware: and machinery, and 
exports $21,071,571, chiefly dried cod and paper 
and pulp. 

Forelgn trade is heaviest with Canada, the United 
States, second for several years, lost that place to 
Great Britain in 1925-26. - 


Trade with the United States was: 


Imports, Exports. 
$9,698,622 $1,758,034 
3874,984 921,151 
»284,512 2,261,305 
Tae Ee 9,094,010 2,308,769 
10,187,780 2,962,785 
++ 8,877,607 5,119,739 ‘ 


f the -106,4 , 74,000 are 
ucing” chietly ‘sug. ar and cotton. 


1A76; reat T2393: ‘ble at uate iM 
rity i. colores aC. ast | 
ian, 18,610; Chinese, 3,696). not states, 3.608, Tilese carcuw’ Gates Gat vinere arg ie 
Auras ‘and Caicos Islands, 1921, 5,612, of which “Revenue in 1924-25 was £504,696; expenditures 
ri Tyee white. Total, 863,800; estimated, 1925, | e3g4\s31;, debt. £591,000; imports, £2,556,297 
re Lier and exports, £1,858 ¢ ; ’ 
= CAPITAL, Kingston: population, 1921, 62,562. 7 
> Other cities: Spanish Town, 8, 694; Port’ Antonio, Drade\ with the United Ribates tyiass 
ns 7,074, Montego Bay, 6,616. 


4 arte Sir R. E. Stubbs, K. C. M. G., appointed 


Jamaica is situate in the Caribbean Sea, ninety 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It is about 
the size of the State of Connecticut. It has a rather 

: mixed population, West Indians predominating. In 

, 1922 there were 1,214,214 acres cared for, of which 
297,778 were tilled, ard 917,436 pasture. | Products 
are tropical. Imports from the United States are 
larger than from any other country, and exports 
to .this country second to those to Britain. There 
are 210 miles of railroads. 

The climate has attractions for winter tourists, 
and many citizens of this country visit the island; 
The island figures largely in the history of the 
Buccaneers of the West Indies before and during the 
time of Sir Henry Morgan, once its Governor. The 
old haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, at the entrance 
of the harbor, was destroyed and sunk under the 
sea by an earthquake. 

“The revenue in 1924-25 was £1,922,963, and the 
expenditures £2,022,746. The debt was £4,445,194. 

‘Imports were in 1925, a 085,350: in 1924, ear 
827, Ord: in 1923 078; exports in 1925 
£3,145,610; in 1924, & ize 042; in 1923, £4,288,494. 

The sugar production in 1924-25’ was about 
50,000 tons, and rum 1,250,000 gallons. 

Trade with the United States was: 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. Leni 
AEA 1,862 square miles. Tobago, 114 square — 


POPULATION, estimate 1924, 381,753. 
CAPITAL, Port au Spain; population, 70, 146. 
Governor, Sir Horace, Archer Byatt, K. C. M, G. 

Trinidad, the most southerly of the West Indies 
lies off the north coast of South America. Trade is. 
heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Total area is: Trinidad, 1,191,678 acres, 
of which 517,538 are cultivated; Tobago, 73,213. 
Products are mostly asphalt, oil, with derivatives. 
therefrom. The great asphalt lake, 110 acres in. 
extent, on the island is immensely valuable aude 
seems inexhaustible. 

The output of crude petroleum in 1925 was 4,417,- 
000 barrels (4,057,000 in 1924); and the value of that 
exported was $7,490,779. The number of wells. 
drilled was ninety-nine, making a total of 1,027. 
The export of asphalt in 1924 was 166,757 metric 
tons, valued at £385,949, from which the colo: 
derived a revenue of £74, 050. In 1925, 157, 982° 


Wy 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
¢ tons were exported. 

4 Rey td PNievEG Tiinae AN iekdae Pas tere 28 aCGu ate There are 123 miles of railroad in operation. hae 
1922-93. .02 72.720 2TIDDTI2 81733°301 618717454 | Port au Spain is one of the finest towns in the 
Tq os2ga E> MOTT SSIES 8, 087/051''.6, 249-8241 West Indies. og £1.886,834; a am 
MORALS. FMA Sosa Fg 8,370,697 7,029,141 | oi! 72,765: debt, £3,406,783: {mports £4 283 043% 
1925-26071 28. 1 Taube. is 8,331,332 9,113,392 exports, £4,803, 863. 

BERMUDA. Trade with the United States was: ; 
AREA, 19 square miles. t HAMA fe) ie eh Ute, 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 20,127 (7,006 DOb his oscvierd te eehetataye ese 56 
white). 3 pcitleyee ¢ssiele, ofe AMEE 
CAPITAL, Hamilton; population, 2,578. ( mh 
Governor, Lieut. Gen. Sir Joseph John Asser, K. C. B., yee ak ah RIL eae a ; 
K: Cc. M..G; K. C., O., appointed eee Rv Nae Chnath oases bed 41478, 156 6, 834, 319 at 


Bermuda, a crown colony, .is a group of 360 small 
islands of coral formation, about twenty inhabited, 
in mid-Atlantic, 677 miles southeast of New York 
and 580 miles east of North Carolina. To Americans, 
the main island, capital Hamilton, population 2,578, 
is a favorite winter resort, fully 25,000 visiting it 
annually. It ships to New York quantities of Easter 
lilles, early potatoes and onions. Of its 12,360 acres 
4,000 are under cultivation. 

The Governor is aided. by two Councils and an 
elected House of Assembly of thirty-six. members. 
The franchise is limited to men owning property 
valued at $300 a year; in 1918 there were 1,408 
electors, of whom 934 were white and 474 colored. 

Bermuda is an important naval base with a. well 
equipped dockyard. Food supplies. are mostly 
imported from the United States and Canada. The 
Imports in 1924 were valued at £1,815,023, and 
roniey at £446,252. The revenue ‘in 1924. was 

329,139; expenditures, £312,969: debt, £45,000. 
eonaaee entering and clearing the port in 1924 
totaled 2,758,305 tons. 


Trade with the United States was: 


THE BAHAMAS. 


AREA, 4,404 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimate Dec. 31, 1923, 54,886. 
CAPITAL, Nassau; population, about 12,000. 
Governor General, Major Sir H. E. 8. Cordeaux, 
KK. .C. M.G.,.C. B. 

The Bahama Islands number twenty, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the | 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, e an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. 

Sponges and sisal are the chief sources of revenue, 
Fruit growing is being developed. Traae with the 
United States is three times as heavy as with’ any 
other country. 

Revenue in 1924-25 was £417,908; expenditures, — 
£409,034; debt, £306,000; imports in’ 1924, £1,553,- 
143; exports, £626,353. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


AREA: Grenada, 133 Sauaty, miles; St. Vincent, 150; 
St. Lucia, 233; total, 


Year. Imports. Exports. | POPULATION, Meine pee 31, 1923, Grenada; 
SWS na oe Fee ea Sac $4,311,331 $1,098,682 | ~~ 53.847; St. Vincent, 68,086; St: Lucia, 46,744; 
DO ee ds wis ae bore die.apretate chon 3,353,162 1,092,054 total, 168,677. 

fea preteeeeeneges $700,080 1,103.390 | CAPITAL, St. George's, on Grenada, Island. 
Jootes LILLE 1 32136.680 8597578 | Governor, Sir F.'S. James, K. B. E., C. M. G. 


The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucila. Each has its own local Government. 

Products “porate: are sugar, cocoa, nutmegs, cot- 

and fruit: 
Saatenat an ports, 1924, £666,966; exports, £729,706. 
Total revenue, 1924, £251,234; expenditures, £249,- 
880. Total of debts, 1924, £378,050. 


1925-26... cee e cee eee rennet 3,121,694 1,182,269 


- BARBADOS. 
AREA, 166 square miles. ; 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 156,312. 
CAPITAL, Bridgetown; population, 13,486. 
} acide Ww. C. ¥. Robertson, C. M. G., appointed 


Barbados is the most eastern’ of the Windward 


 ‘Ulysses.”” 


ntigua. | 
face Fiennes, 


five Presidencies, and include the Islands of Antigua, |‘ 


Y, ture. 


_ States is growing 


exports, £667,62 3, 


Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, 


Ang 
9 ominica, Montserrat, and the (British) Virgin 
Slands, with Sombrero, under Commissioners, and 
Wh A aliia the latter having their own local Legisla- 


Their chief products are sugar, molasses, cocoa 
d peerioal growths. Trade with the United 


1924-25 was £240,272; expenditures, 


“Revenue in 1 
5 £281,340; imports, £753 


debt, ,170: 


The trade of the Bahamas, the Windward Islands 


1925-26 eRe ea MER « ua 


and the Leeward Islands with ae United States was: 


orts. Exports. 


SOLO De eR PY Cea) 


5,869,269, 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 
AREA, 8,598 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 45,317. 


_ CAPITAL, Belize, population, 12,660. 
Governor, Major J. A. Burdon, C. M. G. 


British Honduras is situate on the Caribbean 
Sea, south of Yucatan, and produces chiefly trop- 
ical frults, mahogany, logwood, chicle, and cedar, 
much of which.comes to the United States, Of the 
imi orts, a considerable trade is with this country. 
an ‘anada, and comprehends things produced 
both in this country and Britain. 


Revenue, eta 25, was £189,021; expenditures, 
£215,696; debt, £153,443; imports, £801,292: 
eepoees, £686,778. 

. Trade. with the Baltes States was; 

Exports. 

$3,720,142 

2,309,003 

i 2,229,134 

: ae 2,105,134 
BOGAN. tac wile cistia te > +.e ee 2, 74h 2,630,257 
BOQOANG 5s ea chs clones + os 2,266,907 2,652,637 


BRITISH GUIANA. 
AREA, 89,480 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 297,691; including 
124,900 East Indians, 
CAPITAL, Georgetown; population, 55,490. 


Governor, Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, K. ©. M. Ge 


appointed 1925. 


p ; 
ae Lesser Antilles, forming Proude’s "Bow of 
They comprise in one administration 


_| America. 


- £61,478; 


on e 
tons, of which “Siugat pro tans: -valued. y 


‘bau is dayortant, the 
Ee: totel production, 
. ‘The production of 
ae 747 carats, valued at 


as 90,569 to: 


, 310. 234.735, were exported 


The placer. gold cnining 
1924 production being £ 
1884-1924, being £9,642 
diamonds’ in 1923 was 
$4,956,4 
There. a 98 miles of ratiroads and 450 miles of 
river navigation.. In 1924, 3,110 ens of 1,183,562 
tend enteres) ane cleared the ports 
mexeny was ae 056, 1238; expenditures, 
#1, 06. 450: debt? ‘62: 712, i 
moports in 1925 were. Tanliea at. 311,273,318 fin 
1928 $9,145, 267: exports, 1925, $14, 318, 397 in 
1924, $15,531,533). 


Trade with the United dune ee ee ala 
86, 246 a Pie: 369, Be 


921-22 19, 201 
1922-23 L738" y ea : 328 64 
1923-24 1,662,500 aah 121, 
1924-25 1,823,738 oye 94 

| 1925-26, 1,787,001 404 


FALKLAND ISLANDS AND SOUTH eerie 


AREA, 6,500 square miles, including more tha 
islands, and South pic Pa 3 "Edimoated: 1,000 900 
Square miles. 

POPULATION, Falkland Island, estimate Dec. 
31, 1923, 3,510 (2,540 males, 970 females), South 
Georgia, estimated, 1,337; only 3 females, 

Governor, Sir J. Middleton, K. B. E., ©. B. 
The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east from the 

Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 

Their main value is in their strategic 

location, although there are large sheep farms and 

whaling interests. It was off the Falkland Islands t 


the British war fleet under Admiral Sturdee de- 
feated the troublesome German fleet in the late 
war, completing the elimination of the naval force 
of the Central Powers in the South Pacific: 
expenditures, 
585,858 


1924, was £169,594; 
imports, £475,341; exports, 
There is no debt. 


Trade with the United States was: 


Revenue, 


1924-25. 
1925-26 


BRITISH PROVINCES AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA, — 


Abeai Do Bapsae ot te ee PAGANI Sena att ie 
British Provinces. Sq.Miles. 1931, ei | j State or Agency. | sa. Mites. 1 
Ajmer-Merwara....... Wal 495,271||Assam State (Manipur)...... } 3 
Andamans and Nicobars abe 37086 Baluchistan States.” sot 4) s0rdi0l araiars 
BABAR). yc bos tenrit 53,015} 7,606,230)|Baroda State. . 8,135; 2,126,522 
54,22 420,648) |Bongal States....,... 5,423 96,809. 
76,843) 46,695,536. Base and Orissa States 28,556] 3,971,603 
oO 300 o3:9e0 nee | wn We Seay Me Agen 
° 23,380, u Western India Agence: 9 
Drege Ee ehorinmnet pre 43°36)” 4°368'373|| Central India Agency >, |. Boaee! | Wasataee 
Chota Nagpur. .-. 5 ...... 27,065 ,6583,028||Central Provinces States 3 
Bombay (Presidency)... ..,.. 133,621 19,348,219|| Gwalior tate se Ta 3 
PROMND Teneo. clare aint tidaat tore 77\035| 16,012,842|\|Hyderabad State... 11.11) .! 6 
ees RP as a att oe tare ee oe eae 49,006 ee N Derren “Augustana hs iwaatty so 
OK: CR ae See ws ak " adras States ene; 
BYUPNB Se Pe ey 233,707) 18,212,109) SOORETY. a. ware . ts “ne Sie wietele is 
Central Provinces and Berar 99,87: 3,912,76 EYBVARODTC: 55 shies ce vw 
Central Provinces 82,109 ,537,444|| Mysore State... ....... eee ee 
Berar. 17,767 ,07%8, 4g)|N N. W. Frontier Province 
Coorg... 1,582 63,838 ‘(Agengles ang Tripal areas). 
Mantras 142,260) 42 318988 Rattaae Aeon tie 
aaa aN Rl es Mae An i" .318,$ ajputan: 
Northwest Frontier Province. . gorade Ba8L 880 Stickim State solani es 
RIE els Sa Ser eeirk ae ) 20,685, Unt 
rere Provinces... .:.... 4 Piste aa ee Provinces ee 
AARTE Saas ss) Sean whet one pit viene 209,145|| Total States. 
Baan ee onerny crit 24,168] 121166, 166,642|| Total Provinces. 


Fi 094, 300 247, 003,293 2931 


00 sq Q 
ppencles, tA 
1,805,332 square 
provinces, 
885,980. 


States. : 


The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 


the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
weet mountains, the whole being tropical in general 
aracter. 

Approximately 25 per cent. of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, 
teak, tronwood, deodar, sissal, satinwood, date 
palm, ‘cocoanut, sago, banyan and acacia. 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70 per 
cent. of the people living therefrom. By the 1921 
figures, there were in all of India, British India 
and the native states, 318,885,980 persons, of which 
about 229,045,000. were supported by soil tillage, 
forestry and. livestock husbandry. Agriculture is 

: crude, although improvement of method is being 
‘attained through the efforts of the British De- 
partment of Agriculture, which maintains staffs of 
experts to inculcate modernity among the natives. 
They also teach better ways of caring for domestic 
animals, and encourage the introduction of high- 

bred grades. ; 

In 1920 there .were 254,990,536 acres in crops 
in British India, with 23,197,000 acres irrigated by 
canals, 7,337,000 by tanks, 12,692,000 by wells 
and 5,737,000 by various other ways. 

In 1925, rice on 80,575,000 acres yielded 31,- 
000,000 tons; wheat, 8,696,000 tons from 31,773,- 
000° acres; cotton, 6,058,000 bales from 26,461,000 
acres; and jute,; 8,062,000 bales from 2,770,000 
acres. ; i 

Other important products were linseed, 
mustard, pidise, ‘sugar cane, coffee and tea. 

Livestock 1920 numbered 117,000,000. oxen, 
28,493,000 buffalo, 21,984,000 sheep, 24,134,000 
goats, 1,698,000 horses, 75,000 mules, 1,372/000 
donkeys and 408,000 camels. ; 


rape. 


INDUSTRY, MINING AND COMMERCE. 


| India in 1922 had 5,312 industrial establishments. 
employing 1,367,136 persons. The cotton industry 

is the most important, there being, June 30, 1923, 

333 spinning and weaving mills, having 7,927,938 
spindles, and 144,794 looms, and Suipeosie 347,380. 
hands; cotton consumption was about 2,100,000 
bales of 400 pounds, The mills produced 1,700,- 

+ 000,000 yards of cotton cloth, and home weavers 
about 1,030,000,000 yards while 1,410,000,000 

' yards were imported, nearly all from England. 

Jute mills come next, with 75 establishments 
employing 264,373 persons; cotton ginning and 
baling, 1,775 establishments employing 133,323 
persons. Other industries employing 11,000 persons 
or more are transport, rice mills, engineering, manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition, machinery, lumber, 
woolen goods, sugar, oil, tobacco, lace, and rubber. 

In minerals, India has an unusually wide range 
of products. Coal, production in 1924 was 20,256,- 
034 Ion, tons; 18,816,280 in 1923, and 18,191,820 in 

1922. ther mineral output in 1922 was: Iron ore, 
625,274 tons; manganese ore, 474,401 tons; wolf- 
ram, 943 tons; mica, 1,578 cwis.;. copper ore, 30,- 
766 tons; lead, 172,067 tons; gold, 438,015 ounces: 
silver, 4,244,304 ounces, and precious stoves, 231,- 
160 carats. About 266,000 work In the mines. 

India produced 7,500,000 barrels of petroleum in 
1925; 8,150,000 in 1924; 8,320,000 barrels in 1923, 
and 7,450,000 barrels in 1922. 

Shippi entering Indian ports in 1924-25 num- 
bered 3,932 vessels, of 8,613,587 tons, of which 
2,208 of 6,065,711 tons were British. 

_ India had open for traffic, on March 31, 1925, 
38,270 miles of railway, of which 7,698 miles were 
State lines operated by the state; 19,107 state lines 
operated. by companies; 2,951 Indian’ state lines 
operated by Indian states, and 1,483 operated by 


the Main Line. Much of the other privately owned 


mileage was operated under guarantee and rebate | 


under subsidies. Railway development. 
dern, four gauges being employed, pre- 


terms, or 
4s not mo 


Irwin (E. F. L. | Si 


‘abroad. 


1032 | 
are miles. | * 
census | of |. 
tates and agencies, | 


ukkur Barrage 
financed by lo. 
provides for 
banks of the 


duction in the Sind. i, h 
The total capital cost of Government irrigatio 
Works up to 1923-24 was 892,500,000 rupees (1 rupee 
$0.3666 at current rates of exchange) and th 
total value of irrigated crops for that year alon 
was estimated at 1,400 millions of rupees. Th 
construction of new works continued in 1925-26 4n 
Practically all the provinces. The Sutlej_ syste 

bring 5,000,000 additional acres under c 
tivation. The first unit was opened April 12, 1926. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA, 
The British regular forces in India are paid by 
the Indian Exchequer. The expenditure in 1925-26 — 
was 562,500,000 rupees — ($206,212,500.) The 
strength of the British Army in India in 1925 was 
61,964; and of the native army, 187,437. They are 
organized in brigades and divisions’ with the native 
army, the normal proportion. being one British bat~_ é 
talion to 3 native. In October, 1922, there were 
44 British infantry battalions, 126 native; 6 British 
cavalry regiments, 20 native... The horse (5 batteries), 
field (6 batteries) and garrison (9 batteries) artillery, 
the tank corps (6 companies) and Royal Air Force 
are wholly, British. A native army has 19 pack 
artillery batteries, 24 engineer companies and 14 
ene companies. In addition there is an auxiliary 
orce, 
extraction, which numbers 23 infantry battalions, 
20 garrison artillery batteries, 
ments, 19 railway battalions, 5 engineer companies 
and 1 signal service company. Hight regiments 
in 1923 were wholly officered by Indians as to com- 
pany or squadron. officers. : 

The creation of a Royal Indlan Navy was an- — 
nounced Feb. 9, 1926. 

A reorganization of the Indian Government has 
consolidated the departments under three heads: 
Commerce; Industries and Labor; Education, Health 
and Lands, together with a. Board of Revenue to 
shape a definite taxation policy. 


11, cavalry regi- . 


TO ADOPT GOLD STANDARD. | 


The Indian Currency Commission, appointed in 
August, 1925, to investigate the monetary system 
of India, recommended, Aug. 6, 1926, a gold stand- 
ard for India with the immediate stabilization of 
the rupee at its then rate of 1s. 6d., and the creation. 
not later than January, 1929, of a central reserve 
bank with separate note issue and banking depart- 
ments, the banking department to hold the reserves 
of the Bank of India, to carry all the Government’s 
accounts and to handle all oversea remittances of 
the Government. 
dividend payments and reserves, would accrue to 
the Government. The bank would have for twenty- 
five years the sole right of the issue of notes. : 

The commission does not contemplate the mint- 
ing and circulation of gold coin but the redemption 
of notes and silver rupees in gold bullion at the 
fixed rates;.in foreign exchange transactions, the 
bank would be obligated to buy and sell. bills of 
exchange unreservedly at rates within the gold points 
for the transfer of bullion between London and 
India. The date recommended for. the institution 
of the gold standard is set at not later than Jan- 
uary, 1931. 

With no gold coin in circulation the temptation 
to melt down one’s wealth—so prevalent among the 
natives—is avoided, and the fact that gold bars 
could be purchased from the Government at a 
neyer-varying rate would do away with the specula- _ 
tive holding and hoarding of gold that now prevails, 
Gold and securities redeemable in gold are to con- 
stitute between 40 and 60 per cent. of the reserves, — 
but never less than 40 per cent. while actual gold 
would. constitute at least 20 per cent., rising to 
25 per cent. within’ ten years. One-half of the — 
gold reserve would be held in Indla and one-half 
The Indian Government received the 
report with favor. 

During 1925 India imported 3,421 tons of silver, 
valued 


at (373,263,157, and 10.393.867 fine ounces 
° kof 
Mare. -eieg feed) Uae, (ag didn 


A 


The profits after deducting fa: 


organized in 1920 for volunteers of British a 


wor old. production 
ss orld’s silver production for 
ld, providing 34 per cent., and 52 per cent. of 
silver. iisenel ae 
Gold is hoarded 


, in 1925 


000,000 in seventeen years, 
‘here are 1,263,000 goldsmiths in India working 
- day and night in reducing her capi to, useless- 
“eas. “There are signs that the 
- abandoning the back garden as a pank in favor of 
\¢ more modern system of banking, and there is a 
dy conversion of hoarded rupees into investments. 
The budget for 1925-26 for the Central Govern- 


a 
Bi} 


ence predominates and is virtually 

he British imperial status was given 

- when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India in 1876. 

Government there by Britain is declared to be 


; based on the, principle which has obtained in other 
 eolonies an dominions since the time the United 
K States separated from the mother country—that of 


_. adyancing the people as far as possible along the 


athway toward autonomy and complete  self- 
erent: The ultimate objective is said to be 
at absolute seli-government which the Dominion 

anada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
nion of South Africa and other areas have. The 
backward status of the people has prevented the 


4 realization of such an end so far, according to British 
authoritative statements. 
Aihounh the efforts of Britain to introduce 


ARs) 

better methods have accomplished much and have 

* held loyal a large proportion of the people, there 

has lately been an arousal of extreme nationalism, 
with resistance by the agitators and their followers 

to British rule, taking, under the leadership of 
- Gandhi, the form of non-co-operation. 

‘ ‘Women have had the vote in some provinces 
‘since 1924, 

Endia, had in 1925-26, 613,996 acres under opium; 
this was reduced to 143,750 acres in 1920. The 
Goverriment of India on June 11, 1926, announced 
that it had decided to end opium exports for other 
than strictly medical vapors by effecting a 10 
per cent. reduction in 1927 and continuing that 
reduction eee. so that the last exports will take 
place in 1935. The exports will be under a system 
of direct sales to the Government of the Importing 
country. The revenue from opium in 1924-25 was 
£3,558,000. 

India is a member of the League of Nations. 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA. 


: HAS principal eities of above 100,000. inhabitants 
with their population, by the census of 1921, are: 


Town, Pop, Town, Pop. 

Caleutta (with 157,220 
suburbs)... Rai late 148,917 
Bombay....... 1,175,914 5,193 
Se sacets esol 4 526,91 141,735 
yerabad 404,18 138,894 
129,459 
elhi... 4.42 122,509 

Lahore. . 281,781 120,42 

Ahmedaba Ey hge' 120,20 
Lucknow 40,5 ¢ 19,976 
Bangalore, 237,49. 119,581 
ANACH nos vas 16,883 19,450 
Cawnpore... 216,436 117,434 
PVRQODE, |. 05) eares.e 14,796 113,512 
Benares,.....- 198,447 108,793 

Gsm 5: bisa Ghsaé 185,532 4.45: 
Amritsar...... 160,218 | Rawalpindi.... 101,142 


There are also 51 with a population of between 
30,000 and 100,000. 


“4 


t “ eS 


the 
nited States was the greatest supplier | 


increase of | 


ndian is at last | 
FOWS este ne ca tans Maas mie eine os eae 


ment on as: Re 1,306,797,000. rupees, | 


mal 
| 125, 


Methodists. . 
Congregationalists. 
Salvationists............ 
Syrian (Romo-Syrian).... 
Syrian (others)........-.. 


he number of Euro Beats was 176,031 (males, 
229; females, 50,802) and of Anglo-Indians, 
113,090 (males, 56,668; females, 56,422). 

It is said that there are 45 races, speaking 170 
languages, and 2,400 castes and tribes, divided, 
217,000,000 Hindus, 60,000,600 descendants of 
Turanian tribes, 66,600,000. Mohammedans, and 
there are 700 feudatory states. Eaeh cult, caste 
and tribe adheres strongly to its religious bellefs 
and social rules, many of them with fanaticism, 
especially the Mohammedans, who even in far-off 
India look quite as faithfully toward Mecca each 
sundown as do those nearer to the capital of Islam 
for 1,000 years. The stability of these conditions, 
touching all classes, is probably the more assured 
because of all the population only about 11 per 
cent. is urban. : 


ILLITHRACY IN INDIA, 


The iollowing. statistics of iMteracy are those 
of the census of 1921. 


Able to Unable to : 
Read Read Total. 
7 and Write. and Write. 
Males... ...+ 19,841,438 142,623,691 162,465,129 
Females..... 2,782,213 150,807,899 153,590,112 
ee 
Total... 22,623,651 293,431,590 316,055,241 


In 1922-23 there were in British India 171,233 
public schools for general education, with 7,984,160. 
pupils (7,088,056 males and 896,104 females); the 
expenditure in public education, was in rupecs, 
19,04,04,036. There are elght universities. 

The problem in India is always how to get enough 
food for the people—that is, enough to stave off 
starvation. Famines and scourges are_ frequent. 
and obstacles to efficient use of the natural resources 
are ever present in the conservatism of the people 
and disinclination to change. i 

Foreign trade, sea borne, excluding Government 
stores piel Goverment gold and silver, in pi availg 
for four years (ending March 31) was: ~ : 


Mer- Gold and 
Imports. | chandise. Silver, 
1921... .385,59,88,412 

. .266,34,63,422 


3,04, 
52,20,27,403 
99,17,79,407 


1& H 279,81,40,793 
, .246,62,67,175 


25,80,14,669 
ag 35,012 18,99,32.016 
*1314'32'52'598 -2178/13'278 3) 
+ 17362'08'44,876  3,55/40,655 365.63'84.531 
11398'17;44,498  4/91;37:292 403,08,31,790. 


The trans-frontier land tradein 1923-24 in, rupees, 
was: Imports, 17,77,38,514, ¢xports, 15,73,40,705. 
Lendl Sart MECHSE in cis in rupees, 
were 1,01;,00,4¢, per ¢ Ss] € 
her 86,44,84,222 (25 per qoutes Pe 


Trade with the United States was: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
TAL isis coat $92,340,584 $122 880161 
PeRarogrenr “Ate srs 4 35,732,466 SEA 3 
QO br 2S... ws comer oegaree. Biot y190 121,935,680 
1923-24..... eis ere ssjeuiy® seh 7,81 107,900,458 
1924-25. eg cee seme g es B0806,043.. 124,548,319 
BS DA ede hg PERRY) ng 46,148,3 158,366,762 


Baluchistan is in the extreme western part of 
the Indian Empire, with 54,228 square miles of area, 
and, in 1921, 421,679 of population, practically alt 
x = rs 4 


ry 


, Lepchas and Nepalese. 
by a Maharajah, H. H 
British protectorate. 


OTHER BRITISH ASIATIC POSSESSIONS. 


ADEN, PERIM, SOKOTRA, AND BAHREIN 
_ ISLANDS. 


_ Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is on 
the southern end of the Suez Canal, and has 75 
square miles of area, in Aden proper, and 9,080 
Square miles including protectorate areas. The 
population, including Perim, in 1922 was 56,571, 
mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal com- 
mercial center for the Arabian peninsula, and the 
entrepot for the Red Sea markets of Abyssinia, 
Eritrea and Somaliland. In 1925, imports were 
valued at_$32,032,000—cotton goods, grain, coal, 
sugar and foods—and exports at. $26,756,000— 
salt, coffee, gum, hides, cotton goods and foods. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

There are about thirty miles of narrow gauge 
railways. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling station 
and has an excellent harbor. In 1925 merchant 
omg) numbering 1,315 of 4,255,233 tonnage called 
there. 

Sokotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, and the Kuria Muria Islands, 


Islands, have 635 square miles of area and po 
lation of 10,000. hak 


870; debt, £199,216 for public works; import; 
£1,243,356; exports, £1,271,339. 


POPULATION, estimated 1924, Singapore, 474,- 


CAPITAL, Singapore. 
Governor, Sir Laurence N. 
K..C. M 


The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Anda: 


eae 


; 


Nicosia is the capital, population, 18,461; 


STRAITS SETTLEMENT, 


miles; Malacca, 840 square miles; Pangkor, 
square miles; total, 1,600 square miles, | 


oa Penang, 315,841; Malacca, 170,294; total, 


Guillemard, K. C. B 

y - G., also High Commissioner for t 
Federal Malay States; High Commissioner foi 
Brunei, and British Agent for North Borneo api 
Sarawak. (oS ae 
The Straits Settlement is a Crown Colony, i 


DS a oe 


off the Arahan coast—aill attached to Aden. Area 
in all is 1,382 square miles, and population 12,000, 
mostly engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Trade of Aden with the United States was: 
Year. 


which Singapore, an island twenty-seven miles lon; 
by fourteen wide, area, 217 square miles, is thi 1 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the souther 
most point of Asia by a half-mile water channe 
The Johore Causeway has just been completed, 


V921-22 ene ene gee ne tees 84,: 1,541,368 | joining it with the mainland and affording through 
1993-34 Mi AS Fe lee a Gah meet Siialises train service between Bangkok and Singapore. ot 
MGa=o Re kese” UE 569.425 214151377 | 18. at the funnel point of the Strait of Malacca, which 
1925-26....0.22....2.11121) 638/726 © 3/346,429 | extends between the Malay Peninsula and_ the 


Island of Sumatra, the great water highway between 


The Bahrein Islands lie off the Arabian coast, | India and China, 


in the Persian Gulf, the total area being 280 square 
miles, and the population 110,000, mostly Mo- 
hammedans. Pearl fishing is the chief interest. 
The foreign trade in 1923-24 totalled about £1,711,- 
686 of imports, chiefly rice, coffee, sugar, tea, and 
cotton piece goods; and exports about £888,539, 
mostly rice, coffee, sugar. 
° CEYLON. 

Governor, Sir Hugh Clifford, K. C. M. G. 

Ceylon is an island as large as the State of West 
Virginia, off the southern tip of India, in the Indian 
Ocean, with 25,332 square miles of area, and 4,509,- 
544 of population, divided: Buddhists, 2,770,000; 
Hindus, 982,000; Mohammedans, 302,000; Christians, 
444,000. Colombo (population, 1921, 244,110) is 
the chief city. ee 


The project was held up later. ae 
A hundred years ago the island, owned by the 
Sultan of Johore on. the mainland, was a deserted 
jungle save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 
Raffles in 1819 obtained it for the East India Com- — 
pany for a small fee and in two years the little 
trading centre he established had a population of 
10,000. Singapore has been developed and main- 
tained as a free port and is now a huge city of over 
475,000 population, carrying on trade valued at 
$1,000,000,000 annually, with a shipping of all sorts. 
amounting to 17,000,000 tons yearly, and is pri- 
marily a _transshipping point. Its population 
bee Pee ate or oF Asia, ee Maps ishe 
Of the total 16,212,000 acres, 3,106,000 are tilled, | Archipelago, ca, Europe an merica. Chinese — 
and 1,000,000 pastureland. Products are cocoanuts, | Predominate, making up one-half the population. 
rubber, cinnamon, tea and grains. Tea is the most | Huropeans, Americans and Australians number less 
iraportant, 205,000,000 pounds being exported in|! than 10,000; and there are as many Japanese. 
1924, 133,000,000 to the United Kingdom. Rub-| ,,Revenue in 1924 was £3,341,235; expenditures, 
ber exportations in 1924 were 82,961,000, pounds of yee eg debt, £28,012,543, i= 
which 55,789,000 went to the United States. Fifty Mports for 1924 were valued at £104,008,935; 
plumbago mines were working in 1924, and the ex- | exports, £94,536,539. Total exports of rubber were 
port was 192,000 ewts. Total imports in 1924 valued at £24,833,048, and of tin £19,737,320; of 
were valued at £20,821,898; exports, £25,701,161. | COpra, £3,650,530, and of pepper, £972,146. ‘Transit — 


: trade is not included. 
ETOAe WIUH Las) Vin bee States. Was: The number of vessels entered in 1924, exclusive 


rr Imports. Exports. 
& of native craft, was 9,859 of 16,326,880 tons; native 
1999.03.00 02227222015, 783i986  3e%6or%o34 | erat numbered 31,973 of 1,161,768 tons. 
ORO, UE RS pillar nin Pee Sapo 1,868,202 23,794,471 Trade with the United States was: 
ODA AD ics cin. stevie wets wie aren she 1,851,673 30,603,077 | Year. In ports. Exports. 
BUD re Gas a: dies Redes fares tis 2,883,787 63,349,745 | 1920-21.............2.0. $14,927,449 $107,504,102 
The Maldive Islands are 400 miles west from | 1921-22................. 4,545,796 71,819,493 
Ceylon, with 70,000 population, almost all Mo- | 1922-23................. 6,783,236 139,356,405 
hammedans. Cocoanuts, millet, palms, fruit and | 1923-24 ............... »166,113 143,157,485 
nuts are the products. : MIO ARADO yy sne sinin tre oe clarcaiane 8,745,728 186,873,239 
DOO Foie 2s dees 13,526,357 430,817,959 


CYPRUS. 

Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, forty miles from Asia Minor and sixty 
from Syria. Its area is 3,584 square miles, and 
population, estimated Dec. 31, 1922, 324,945. It 
was administered by England under a convention 


of June 4, 1878, and was annexed Noy. 5, 1914, 


| The Federated Malay States lie in the Malay _ 
Peninsula. They are Perak, area, 7,800 square miles; 
population, census of 1921, 599,055; Selangor, 3,156 — 
square miles, population 401,000; Negri Sembilan, 
2,050 square miles, population 178,762; Parang, 
14,000 square miles, population 146,064; total 
27,506 square miles, population 1,324,890, of which 
853,528 are males and 411,263 females. 
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ports, 


UW 
ammedans, 1921, 1,123,944, are five i 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu, 


adviser. Rubber is the chief export, 
‘British North Borneo has 31,106 square miles 
rea, with 257,804 population in 1921, chiefly 
Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aboriginal 
es inland. ‘ 

xports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
tropical. products. 

evenue in 1924 was £371,007; expenditures, 
5,601; Imports, £827,662; and exports, £1.301,- 


oat 
, Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 

rawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 

out 2,500 square miles, and population, census of 
921, 25,454, of which 35 were Europeans, The 
mue for 1924 was £32,372; and expenditures 
885; debt, £50,808. A British Resident Is 


HONGKONG. 
‘Governor General, Sir Cecil Clement, K. C. M. G., 
appointed 1925, ) 
_ British Hongkong is a crown golony. acquired in 
1841, and Hes at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles from Canton, The island, 11 miles long 
by 2 wide, covers 13 square miles and the total 
area 1s 391 square miles, jneiuding. the new heraory 
‘Kowloon,. on the mainiand. he population in 


1923 was estimated at 681,800, non-Chinese being 


14,500. 
~The colony suffered heavily in 1925 and 1926 in 
the strike and boycott of the Chinese. 
Hongkong is an important British station of 
great strategic value, commercially as well as naval. 
Hongkong is the gateway between the east and 
the west and one of the greatest trans-shipment 
ports in the world. The movement of_shippin 
in 1923 was the largest in its history. Combine 
entrances and elearances, including junks and 
team launches, totaled 778,222 vessels of 53,402,- 
39 tons, Steamers entering the port numbered 
6,321 of 12,979,033 tonnage. Over 65 per cent. 
of the tonnage was in the foreign trade, nearly 
one-half of it belng British, nearly one-fourth Japan- 


ese, and one-tenth American. 


: Imports in 1924 were valued at £71,600,000 
£61,954,498 in 1923); and exports at £65,300,000 
t£61,372'331 in 1923) 


Revenue in 1924 was £2,874,895; expenditures, 


@ 
£3,173,763; and debt, $13,107,549, 
Trade with the United States was: 


seepane. 
$28,210,90: 
11,036,422 


WEHIHAIWET, 

Weihaiwel is the Chinese Province of Shantung, 
and includes islands and the bay, which were leased 
in 1898. The area is 285 square miles, and the popu- 
lation was 154,416 in 1921, Under agreement made 
‘at the Shantung Settlement at the Washington 
Conference, January, 1922, Great Britain will restore 
the territory to China, Imports In 1923 were valued 
at $Mex, 7,892,902; exports, $Mex. 4,971,138. 


~ Good Hope, 276,966; Natal, 
Coed Ee eee ie 
| POPULATION, census of 1921, 6,92 


der a native Sultan and with a British 


s i 
e miles; d 
ansvaal, 5 
928,580; divided, 
Cape of Good Hope, 2,782,719; Natal, 1,429,398; 
Orange Free State, - 628,827; the Transvaal, 
2,087,636, Estimated Dec. 31, 1923, 7,234,753. 
CAPITALS, Cape Town (seat of Legislature), 
“population, census of 1921, 207,404; Pretoria 
(seat. of Government), 74,052; other cities, Jo- 
hannesburg, population, 288,131; Durban, 146,- 
324; Port Elizabeth, 45,927; Kimberley, 39,320; 
Bloemfontein, 38,865, and six others having more 
than 10,000 but less than 21,000 whites. 
Governor General, the Earl of Athlone, G. C. B., 
G. C.M. G. : ; 


Premier, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog (Native Affairs). 

The Union of South Africa, referred to by some 
Britons as “The flower of British democratic 
development,” includes the former colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, and the one-time 
Boer republics, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. These were all united May 31, 1910, 
under self-governing privileges. Legislative power 
rests with a Senate of forty members, each with a 
£500 property qualification, eight appointed and 
thirty-two elected; and a House of Assembly of 135 
elected members. Voters must be British subjects of 
European descent. 

The Assembly elected in June, 1924, stands: 
Nationalists, 63; South African Party, 53; Labor, 
18; Independent, 1, i 

The Government, to which the British Paria: 
ment granted broadest powers, is on a very ad- 
vanced platform of expression of the people's will. 
There is ar elected provincial councll in each state 
with an administration appointed by the Governor 
General which deals with local matters. 

The Union of South Africa is a member of the 
League of Nations. 

The census of 1921 returned 1,519,488 whites 
and 5,409,092 colored: 4,697,813 were Bantu natives, 
165.781 Aslaties and 545,548 of other races. Of 
the cities, Johannesburg, Cape Town, Pretoria, 
Port Elizabeth and East London alone returned a 
majority of white inhabitants. : 

The defense force of the Union has been entirely 
pashan nie for the military administration since 
Dee. 1, 1921, and the imperial soldiers have been 
withdrawn. ‘ - 

The ratlways owned by the several colonies yrlor 
to the Union were, in May, 1919, merged into one 
system, the South African Railways, under control 
of the Union Government. The tgtal mileage in 
operation March 31, 1924, was 11,064 (Cape, 4,342; 
Natal, 1,378; Orange Free State, 1,342; -the a, 8 

2 he 


£1 
gurplis from operations in 1924-25 was £1,125,000. 

The overseas shipping entering the ports in 1924 
was 1,293 vessels of 4,980,295 tons; coastwise, 3,080 
vessels of 7,762,011 tons. 

The output of gold and diamonds from South 
Africa, from the earliest dates of discovery to Dec. 
31, 1924, is given in the following table, the value 
of goid being calculated at £4.24773 per ounce. 


Province. Gold. Diamonds. 
Cape of Good Hope. ... £21,947 £179,465,74T © 
NBDE: 2 32 Societe entra ete ate 6,094 Ph sehen Ghd 
TrAnSVGaLo ik wa sists ce ere 835,546,724 35,324,030 
Orange Free State......0........-- 21,449,055 
SRORAD criss seeped inhtsa aiwn0he £835,654,765 £236,238,832 


The total value of the ccal output for be Union 

U ty. from 

Natal and the Transvaal; of tin, £5,109, 30 chiefly 
pper, £23, 


copper, 
fous: The total mineral output for 1925 was valued 
Pyar ebst ol Le fob pitt ilipan carn over 
produetion; the Transva: old output in 
Was, 260087 URe ‘ ; ‘ i site iia? 
e number of natives employéd in the mines, 
March, 1924, was 274,000. cra ¥ ie 
A find of platinum in Ree 1924, brought a 


4 wy 3 


90 


cotton. 


1925; and 135,000 in 1924. 


Wool exports in 1924 amounted to 174,595,153 
pounds, valued at  £15,763,953;, about one-half 
went to England. Exports of ostrich feathers in 
s £204,000; 
' the value of those exported in 1924 was £353,500, 


1925 amounted to 225,000 pounds, value, 


and in 1923, £340,000 


than 


' _about 333,000 pupils, 
teachers was 21 
ored children. 


203 professors and 5,213 students in 1924-25, 
The budget for four years: 


F Extra- 
. Ordinary ordinary 
Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Expenditure. 
1923-24 . .£24,911,000 £24,434,102 £12,229,000 
1924-25. . 24,340,000 24,540,000 12,299,600 
1925-26 . . 26,900,000 26,400,000 13,667,000 
1926-27... 26,814,000 26,952,000 13,000,000 


The debt, March 31, 1926, £219,806,500. 
The Union returned to the gold standard on May 


18, 1925. 

Imports were: 1925, £71,065,433; 1924 £67,- 
705,100; 1923, £57,836,761: 1929, £51,413,450; 
exports, £90,497,818; 1924, £82,107,900; 


»- 1925, 
1923, £78,639,849; 1922, £64,978,524. 


Trade with the United States was: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
1920-21 $46,925,067 $10,838,040 
1921-22 . + 18,059,700 5,282, 
1922-23 25,599,052 15,203,259 
1923-24 32,669,910 7,408,655 
, 1924-25 40,226,338 8,268,633 
1925-26 ,400,043 15,998,114 


South-West Africa, formerly German territory, 
annexed 1884, occupies the Atlantic Coast from the 
Orange River to Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War, 
and surrendered on July 9, 1915, at Khorab. It is 
now administered by the Union under a mandate 
from the League of Nations, dated Dec. 17, 1920. 
It covers about 322,400 square miles and the native 
population is estimated at 227,750 with 19,000 
Europeans, between 7,000 and 8,000 of whom are 
Germans and the rest South African farmers. 

It has a very healthful climate, dry and temperate 
with variety as the country rises to mountainous 
elevations inland. It is essentially a stock-raising 
country. There are 1,065 miles of railroads. 
‘Budget, 1924-25—Revenue .... £643,000 

3 Expenditures....... DERE, 4915 
Imports, 1923, were £1,301,304; exports, £2,672,- 
6, principally diamonds (433,228 carats), £1,420,- 
842; and copper (49,126 tons), £506,654. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 
Governor, Lieut. Col. Sir John R. Chancellor, 
K. C. M. G. 


Premier, Sir Charles Coghlan. 

Southern Rhodesia lies in thé central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal Province 
northward to the Zamnbesi River, with Portuguese 
East Africa on the east and Portuguese West Africa 
and Bechuanaland on the west. It has an area of 
148,575 square miles; European population, census 
of May, 1921, 33,506; native population, estimated, 
866,500. The country is rich in gold reefs and other 

_Ininerals, but has proved to be a rich agricultural 
country, especially adapted to European settlers. 
Fruit trees thrive, and regular shipments of oranges 
are exported. Acreage under crops in 1923 was, 
European, 244,000; native, 1,223,915. From 7,504 
acres of Raneece voip wee ae cae ted jviolens 

| ‘ Ss. ock .rais a 
oa railed "Phe output of gold from 1890 to 1024 


i 


he reef has been | 
Ju tained.  —s— fon 
industries have beer 

_and such produce 
_Market. - : 

each about 2,000,- | £4,4' 
In Natal 
min 1924, and the 


aal was 10,003,285 
exports were 160,000 bales in 


Progress is being made in development of manu- 
facturing to use the country’s raw materials, more 
$200,000,000 being already invested therein. 
The Union of South Africa spent out of its loan 
funds for war services in the six fiscal years, 1915-21, 
£22,940,555. : 
The state primary and Secondary schools num- 
bered in 1924, 4,861 for European children with 
and 3,325 for non-European 
children with about 266,000 pupils; the number of 
1300 and the total state expenditure 
about £6,340,000. There were 286 private schools 
for 20,490 white children, and 372 for 16,892 col- 
There are ten universities with 


Oct. 29, 1898. i) gh 
Southern Rhodesia, on Noy. 
favor of responsible government and in consequence 
was formally annexed to the British Empire. _ 

| Governor, Cabinet and Legislative Assembly, 
limited 
Oct. 1, 1923. Women vote. ; Ran 

Revenue in 1923-24 was £ ,521,881; expenditures, 
£1,355,929. There is no debt. eres 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on ti 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from ‘ 
to nearly 350 feet high. The river forces itse 
through a hundred foot outlet into a yawning gorge 
that winds away for forty miles. The railroad 
bridge crosses this gorge nearly 400 feet above t 
water level. : : 

Northern Rhodesia, 
Crown Colony. It extends from the Zambesi River 
horth to the border of the Congo State and Tangan- 
yika Territory. It has an area of about 291,000 
square miles with a permanent n 
(1923) of 3,750 and native. population estimated at 
about 1,050,000. The country is mostly high plateau 
covered with thin forest. Much of it is suitable for 
enor | and grazing. The lead mines yielded in 
1924, 6,613 tons (in 1923, 12,353 tons) valued a’ 
£214,445, \ 

Revenu 
£340,368. 
Basutoland, with 11 
the census of 1921, 498, 


in 


east from the Cape of Good Hope Province on an 
elevated plateau. It is well watered and has a 
fine climate. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals, with beginning 
of iron: workings and coal production promised, 
The territory is governed by a resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 


It is in fact a reservation set apart for the natives, 
who are the most enlightened in South Africa and _ 
haye increased from 40,000 to 500,000 in a 
init 
Ma: AG: 


penditures, £250,053. Under the new Native Tax 
Law every adult male native pays £1 5s. per an- 


et ek annum for his wives up to 4 maximum 
of 5s. : 
Imports in 1924 were £942,279: in 1923, £827,054; 
in 1922, £702,125; in 1921, £556,645; exports in 1924, 
£958,810; in’ 1923, £803, 
in 1921, £510,488. 
Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 square miles and 
population, by the census of 1921, 152,983, is in 
the middle of Southern Africa, between South-West 
Africa and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. 
It is utterly undeveloped, but cattle growing and 
agriculture have gained momentum, and the lve- 
stock already totals more than 600,000 head. Gold 
is mined, the 1925 output being £5,799. 
protectorate governed by a resident Commissioner. 


Khama, its famous native King, died in February, 
1923, at the age of about 100 years, having ruled his 
people for eighty years. He was converted to 
Christianity by David Livingstone. 

Swaziland, with 6,678 square miles, 
population, estimated, 1923, of 117,877, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded. 
The country is undeveloped. It is governed by a 
resident Commissioner under the authority of the 
High Commissioner for South Africa, 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
NIGERIA. 


AREA, Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, 276,034 
Square miles; colony of Southern Nigeria and 
Protectorate, 91,894 square miles. Total, 367,918 
square miles, 

POPULATION, census of 1921, Northern Nigeria, 
10,259,983; Southern Nigeria, 8,371,459; 
18,631,442, including about 3,900 Europeans. 

CAPITAL, Lagos. 

Governor, Sir Graeme Thomson, K. C. B, 


vse Us Mee: 
6, 1922, voted in 


how has the status of a 


European population — 


e in 1924-25 was £309,795; expenditures, — 


716 square miles, and, by — 
781 population, of which — 
1,603 were Europeans, lies in South Africa north- 


Whites are not permitted to own land 
i { breil 
The revenue. for 1924-25 was £260,577 and ex- 


num and if he can afford more than one wife he pays” 


769; in 1922, £669,330; 


Tt is a | 


and a 


total, 


with 
powers, took the reins of government on 


250 


id 


trator is the Governor of Nigeria. 


fri 1€ 
and valuable. 


re old 
oO 1, rubber, nuts, tvory, hid 


eathers, drugs and tobacco. hascnals tia 
The growth of cotton is belng carefully promoted, 
“O82. : 000 bales of long 


5, A: 

19,309,210, 

~ The value of the imports in 1923 was £11,761,853; 
and of exports, £11,705,012; and in 1924, Imports 
were £12,921,000, and exports eked 9 06 
- Cameroon, 31,000 square les, and 400, 
population, lies between British Nigeria and the 
‘French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
‘the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
and larger part of which went to France (which see). 
It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is rapid 


- toward building up valuable agricultural produc- 
 tlon—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper and palm oil, 


Ivory is a large produot. 
= The seat of Government is Buea and the adminis- 
Its area and 
population are included in those ofSouthern Nigeria 
_ given above. ; c 
Gambia, area 4,010 square miles, and population, 
1921, 210,530, is an independent West African 
British crown colony, from which nuts, hides and 
palm kernels are exported, pag the usual supply 
_ of manufactures macros from developed countries, 
Its imports in 1924 were valued at £672,018 


_ aud exports at £1,002,330, The tonnage of vessels 


entering and clearing the ports in 1924 was 1,097,366. 

It is administered by a Governor as a crown 
colony. 
expenditures, £203,635. 


THE GOLD COAST. 


ARPA, 91,690 square miles, including area of that 

_ part of Togoland under British mandate, 12,600 
square miles, 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,298,413, includ- 

‘ ing Togoland, estimated 350,000. Europeans 

number 2,206. 

CAPITAL, Accra; population, estimated, 38,000. 
Governor, Gen. Sir F. G. Guggisberg, K. C. M. G, 

The Gold Coast es along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. The French Ivory Coast is on the west, 
and on the east ls Togoland, formerly a German 
colony, and now divided by mandate of the League 
of Nations between Great Britain and France, 
The French portion, about 21,100 square miles, is 
attached for admlnistrative purposes to Dahomey, 
in the east (which see), and the British, about 
12,600 square miles, is administered by the Gov- 
ernor of the Gold Coast, 

Under his administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
torles, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultivation 

‘of cacao and rubber is being fostered. 
Gold bullion exported In 1924-25 was 232,570 
ounces, valued at £875,008; manganese, 233,402 
tons valued at £526,400; cocoa, 223,329 tons valued 
at £7,249,878; kola nuts, 17,411,694 pounds valued 
at £401,398; palm kernels, 6.592 tons, valued at 
£110,362; and palm oll, 1,350 tons, valued at £35,755. 

There is a Government railway, 168 miles, from 


- Seccondee to Kumasi, and a line from Accra to 


umasi. 

In 1924-25 the revenue was £3,971,187; expendi- 
ture, £4,632,633; debt, £7,259,118; imports, £8,315,- 
234; exports, £9,914,937. 


SIERRA LEONE, 


AREA, of colony, 4,000 square miles; of protecto- 
Rares 26,000 square miles; total, 30,000 square 
miles, 

POPULATION of colony, census of 1921, 85,163; 
Europeans, 1,161; of Protectorate, census of 
1921, 1,456,148, Total, 1,541,311. ; 

CAPITAL, Freetown; population, 1921, 44,124. 

Governor, Sir A. R, Slater, K. C. M. G. 


| United States was: 


0 
The revenue for 1924 was £208,613; the, 


It is administered under a mandate from the 


ane venue, i924, was £868,319: expenditures 
evenue, .. was 1319; e3 tures, 
7790: dept, '£1,729,848; imports, £1,730,643: 
exports, £1,711,438. bar ie . 
Tonnage entering and clearing Freetown, 3,317,515. — 
fhe: trade’ of a British , Africa with the 


Se + $9,300, 
vemnasiys toon GOL’, Lo 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 5 


Governor, Lieut. Col. Sir Edward Grigg, K. C. V. O.; 
C, M, G,, appointed in 1925. ‘ 
United States Consul, at Nairobi, Avra M, Warren, 

Kenya, crown.colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Itallan Somali- 
land, north to Abyssinia, west to Uganda, and south 
to Tanganyika; its boundaries are the Umba, Juba 
and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 245,060 square 
miles and estimated population of about 2,575,789 


isitom) ceded to Italy b; 
add 

11,000 Europeans, chief.y British, 
Indians and 10,500 Arabs, 

In the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 feet, with a climate lke 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts claim that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry indepen- 
dent of American supply. It is unexploited, o¢cu- 
pied only by roving natives and thronged with 

ld game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
Indians to the lowlands and less healthy regions. 
The Indian settlers complained bitterly 
discrimination practised against them, shuttin; 
out from desired land and demanding political repre- 
sentation accoraing to number, as equal citizens of 
the empire. The British colonists insisted that 
Kenya should remain a European colony’ in whteh- 
their power should be dominant, and the British 
Governmené gave decision in their favor on July 25, 
1923, in a Parliamentaty parer to the effect that 
responsible self-government for the colony is out of 
the questien; that the Indian demand for equal 
franchise cannot be granted, but that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant the Indians and Arabs 
representation on the Legislative Council, through 
the communal system of election; that the elected 
rmaembers of the council shall comprise five Indians, 
one Arab and eleven Europeans. This leaves the 
franchise unchanged as regards white settlers, The 
policy of segregation as between Europeans and 
Asiatics in townships must be abandoned, but the 
existing practice of reserving agricultural land in 
the highlands for British and Europeans must be 
maintained. 

Nairobi, a famous centre for big game hunting, 
is the capital. A Government railroad runs from 
Mombasa, on the coast, through Nairobi to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, 618 miles, The budget for 1925 
was; Revenue, £2,093,460; expenditures, £2,091,679. 
Revenue, 1924, was £2,111,565; expenditures, 
£1,861,510. The debt was £8,500,000 for railway 
construction and public works. Imports (nclud- 
ing Uganda) in 1923 were £4,257,843; exports, 
£3,996,432; and in- 1924 imports were £6,178,547; 
and exports £6,137,009. Exports of cotton were 
382,897 centals, valued at £2,083,776 in 1923; 
and 515,095 centals valued at £3,489,329 in 1924, 
Other exports are copra, gum, beeswax, hides, - 
coffee, ivory and seeds. 

Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken by the British in 1918, the Urundi 
and Buenas. districts. going to Belgium, and the 
“Kionga Triangle” to Mozambique (Portuguese East 
Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake Tangan- 
yika and from Lake Nyassa to Victoria Bi a 
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of Nations, by a Governor, with headquarters at 
Dar-es-Salaam. 

The area is 373,494 square miles, and the popu- 
lation, by census of 1921, 4,123,493. Whites are 
negligible, numbering less than 2,500. 

Forest wealth is large, and there is much land 
susceptible of agricultural development for the pro- 
duction of tropical fruits and other foodstuffs. 
Domestic animals figure in the wealth of the people, 
who are extremely crude and uncivilized. 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded 
by escarpments 2,000 feet high; is thirty-five miles 
wide and is crowded with game. Announcement 
was made'in 1923 that it had been bought by Sir 
Charles Ross, of Scotland, who will protect it as a 
game preserve. 

The budget for 1924-25 was: Revenue, £1,324,670; 
Seven gicury, £1,952,280. Imports in 1924 Were 
valued at £2,062,646; and exports at £2,611,303. 
Export of cotton was valued at £373,753, double 
the year before; of sisal, £644,835; coffee, £352,529; 
ground nuts, £359,918; and hides, £185,843. There 
entered the five ports 578 vessels in 1924. 

The Uganda Protectorate, in East Africa, has 
110,300 square miles, including 16,377 square miles 
of water, and the population in 1921 was estimated 
at 3,125,000. The country is well advanced in 
civilization, 750,000 of the people belonging to the 
intelligent class. Cotton is the chief product. From 
572,300 acres in 1924, 171,000 bales were produced. 
Since the British took it over there has been expan- 
sion of foreign trade by 200 per cent. 

! Revenue, 1924, £1,239,789: expenditure, £918,- 
662; budget, 1925, revenue, £1,184,327; expendi- 
ture, £1,226,102. 

¥or the adornment of the natives of British East 
Africa, 35,973,084 yards of cotton cloth, valued 
at £1,599,709, and 87 tons of brass wire, valued at 
£9,935, were imported in 1924 through Kinya. 

The trade of all British East Africa with the 
Ue as States was: 
. Year. 


Imports. Exports. 
POQ0 Bil ie ell A $2,600,642 $4,340,333 
SOO TH 2B oat bce. 1,487,399 1,204,997 
POR gesiih: Seis Soest. sleags hy 1,566,582 1,423,870 
VODs 2A ier. HE AO IRL 2,196,116 1,298,318 
POZA ADD eas. Sele wie are soe oto 2,833,597 3,060,821 
1925-261 frawuks. eed of 4,039,653 2,498,099 


trade, revenue, 1923-24, £278,900; expenditure, 
£297,000. Trade, 1924; Imports, £548,156; ex- 
ports, £583,555. 

ZANZIBAR. 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa; having 196,733 
population in 1910. Lord Salisbury, in 1890, traded 
Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany for /it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa ibn 
Harub, K. C. M. G, (succeeded Dec. 9, 1911), but 
is administered by a British High Commissioner, 
Lieut. Col. Sir Edward Grigg, and a British Resident, 
A. C. Hollis... The Island of Pemba, thirty mules 
to the northeast, area 380 square miles, is included 
in the Government. The total population of the 
Protectorate: Dec. 31, 1923, was 215,879. 

The people are Mohammedans, and their clove 
lndustry yields the bulk of the world’s supply, there 
being, estimated, 48,000 acres, with 4,750,000 trees 
devoted to that product, with an output in 1921 of 
16,700,000 pounds and 5,200,000 pounds of clove 
stems. The copra industry is next, with 55,000 
aeres, on which 2,500,000 cocoanut trees produce. 

Manufactures are pottery, rope, soap, oil, jewelry 
and mats. 

Revenue, 1924, £492,527; expenditure, £451,730; 
net debt, £18,598; imports, 2,96,43,457 rupees: 
exports, 3,04,76,542 rupees (rupee=$0.3178 in 
1924). Cloves formed the largest item oi export. 
amounting in 1924 to 169,309 cwt., valued at 1,21,- 
52,211 rupees; and in 1923, 200,623 cwt., valued 
at 1,59,24,888 rupees. 

Zanzibar, population 35,000, has one of the finest 
PNA in Africa. Shipping entered in 1924 totaled 

30,628 tons. 
MINOR AFRICAN POSSESSIONS. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
talles east from Madagascur, has 720 square miles, 
and in 1921, 385,074 population, of which 265,884 
were Hindus. Port Louis, population 50,308, is 
the capital and chief seaport. 

Of the total of 44,656,129 exports in 1923, £4,- 
fe cm PF fy f wit 4 
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481,837 was sugar. The Supar crop in 1922-23 was 
227,600 tons and in 1923-24 it was 198,356 tons. 

Seychelles, and tributary dependencies. include 
90 islands of 156 square miles, and a 1925 popu- 
lation of 25,847, estimated, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with an important coaling station. From 
23,000 acres, in 1920, there were 23,000,000 cocoa- 
nuts produced, other products being phosphates, 
mangrove, bark, livestock and fish. 

Revenue, 1924, £57,211; expenditures, £49,- 
924; imports, £131,399; exports, £154,398. | 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000. square 
miles, and 347,000 population, all Mohammedans, 
is in Northeast Africa, on the Gulf of Aden, with 
Abyssinia to the south and west and Italian Somali- 
land on the east. The chief town. is Berbera, pop- 
ulation 30,000, and the products skins, resin, gum, 
cattle and sheep. , 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has forty-seven square miles, 
and, 1921, 3,658 population. Fruits, nuts, timber, 
flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the industries. It 
is an important naval coaling station, and, although 
volcanic and small, has large strategic value. 7 

Revenue, 1924, £12,699; expenditure, £14,182; 
imports, £51,421; exports, £36,160. 


AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 


ARPA, 2,974,581 square miles, divided, states: 
New. South Wales, 309,432; Victoria, 87,884; 
Queensland, 670,500; South Australia, 380,070: 
West Australia, 975,920; Tasmania, 26,215; ter- 
ritories: Northern ‘Territory, 523,620; Federal 
Territory, 940. 


Australia, itself a continent, is situate between 
10° and 40° south latitude and» 113° to 153° 40/ 
east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian 
Ocean on the west; and the Southern Ocean on the 
south. The states of the Commonwealth are: New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
West Australia, and Tasmania, formerly known as 
Van Dieman’s Land, an island the size.of the States 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
which lies off the southeast corner of the mainland. 
The territories are the Northern Territory and the 
Federal Territory. Altogether the Commonwealth 
is very nearly as large as Continental United States. 

In the east mountains rise to about 7,000 feet 
altitude. The central portlon extends westward 
in rolling plains until higher elevations are reached 
along the west coast. The Murray River-rising 
on the slopes of the mountains is navigable inland 
for 2,000 miles. The climate, belng in the Southern 
Hemisphere, is temperate in the south, and in the 
north tropical. The interior portions are subject 
to high temperature, and in all parts the climate 
is regarded as healthful. being dry. Rainfall is 
normal on the north, northeast and southeast coasts. 

The development_of Australia has been made in 
150 years. The Commonwealth was proclaimed 
on Jan. 1, 1901. Australia, is governed on the Fed- 
eral plan with a Parliament of Senate and House 
of Representatives. The Commonwealth is one of 
the important units in the British Empire, but with 
that complete self-government that obtains in the 
Dominion of Canada. Like Canada, it accedes to 
Imperial requests voluntarily in all economic matters 
as well as military and naval, but “with a mind of 
its own.” The loyaity of Australia to the British 
Empire was shown in. the great war, in which her 
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at dist! n across the 
p i Palestine, and in France. 
1s is 2 member of the Loague of spc et 
Federal Territory, Canberra, of 940 square miles, 
ae in ittey between Sydney and Mel- 
seventy. miles inland but connected with 
dlocked harbor on Jarvis Bay by a corridor. 
¢ lanned to reflect the finest features of modern 
eities has been Jaid_ out on ground plans designed 
y Walter Burley Griffin an American architect. 
yitamnent and Administrative Buildings have 
been built, and the Commonwealth Parliament will 
pegin its opening session there on May 9, 1927. 
~The election on Nov, 14, 1925, return 
e of Representatives: Nationalists, 3 
; lassed with the Nationalists): Labor, 24; Co 
party, 18; Independent Nationalists, 1; 
Ministerial, 51; Labor, 24. The Senate has a Min- 
‘isterlal majority. An Associated Press despatch 
from Melbourne on Nov. 20, 1925, said: “It is now 
‘established that 224,000. persons did not vote in 


the general election of last Saturday, when com- 
 pulsory voting was in force for the first time. The 
egistered electors numbered 3,229,000 and the 
‘otes polled 3,005,000. Under the Compulsory 
oting Aet an elector failing to vote without a valid 
‘eason is liable to a fine of $10.” Of the men on 
he register 91.62 per cent. voted; of the women, 
90.99 per cent. voted. r 
Australia’s net immigration gain in the fiscal 
ear ending March 31, 1926, was 32,681. In 1024- 
25, 45,216; in 1923-24, 38,918; in 1922-23, 38,138. 
On April 9, 1925, an cs beret pe was entered into be- 
tween the British and Australian Governments under 
which 450,000 selected Britishers are to be sent to 
e Australia in the next ten years. The Common- 
bd 


‘wealth Government has undertaken to ralse $170,- 
000,000 for loans to the State Governments to’ be 
expended on approved undertakings, and the acqui- 
sition and clearing and development of land, which 
will be broken up into farms. The migrants se- 
lected will be assisted in their passage, and money 
will be advanced on easy terms for the development 
i of farms, which also may be purchased on the easiest 
terms. The Imperial Government, in addition to 
_ providing the cost of passage, undertakes to pay the 
Commonwealth $650,000 for every $3,750,000 
. raised by the Commonwealth. 
/ The Government sought ratification by a national 
referendum on Sept. 4 of two amendments to the 
Constitution, the first to make the Federal In- 
fee. dustrial Arbitration Court the final industrial 
‘tribunal with power to overrule every other 
industrial authority... The second to give the 
Commonwealth Government the power to provide 
food and other necessaries whenever the safety of 
the state is threatened by a strike. Both failed. 
- The Prime Minister carried only two of the states 
_and had to win four in order to amend the Constitu- 
on. In the total of votes cast he was in a decided 
minority. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, 


Products are not dissimilar to those of the United 
States. The report for 1923-24 shows 16,531,186 
acres under crops, the chief crops and acreage 


ats 


being: 
: Acreage. Bushels. Yield 
er Acre. 
y Wheat. 2050.0 9,540,434 124,993,271 13.10 
Ogtas. sii Gna. 1,076,930 17,303,325 16.07 
. Barley,.:....+. 258,775 ,975,451 19.23 
. Maize...... wee, 316,307, Sp diese 25.65 
ons. 
Hay........-.-8,406,226 4,051,934 1.19 
Potatoes....... 134,352 5 3.33 
Sugar cane..... 237,280 2,177,892 14.97 


- The figures for 1923-24 show that 213,387 acres 
of orchards yielded fruit valued at $31,412,760, 
Exports of frult for 1923-24 were: 

Fresh frult,....pounds 78,927,000. value $4,351,300 
Dried fruit.... .pounds 43,581,329 value $6,216,360 

A Dried Fruit, Export. Control Board has been 
formed to develop the market in Australlan dried 
fruits, and_a selling organization has been estab- 
lished in London for this. purpose. .Under the 
reciprocal tariff agreement between Australia and 
Canada the Canadian Government has granted a 
preference on Australian dried fruits, 

Forests cover 92,500,000 acres, of which 17,670,- 
000 have been reserved for timber. 

The total mineral output up to the end of 19238 
was valued at $5,280,000,000: of this $3,080,000,000 
was gold. The output of gold which reached 2,720,- 
005 fine ounces in 1910, has steadily declined; the 
amount for tho last three years being, in 1922, 
756,779; in 1923, 695,116; and in 1924, 674,115. 
The value of the mineral output in 1924 was: 
Gold, $15,719,150; silver and lead, $24,140,345; 
copper, $4,880,150; tin, $3,704,635; and coal, $58,- 
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Number of factories... . 15,536 
Number of employees. . . 337,101 
Salaries and wages paid. $168,030,435 
Value of raw materials 


eae a eee June 30, 1925. 7,516 
old age pensions on June 25, was 117,516; 
invalid, 44,840; war, 244,597. 


one situated in each State capital. 


‘i a 
3 
i 


560,000 y 4 
311116 ) 

Total, - Velie ar : $\ 
The increase in manufacturing nda Te ae 


the pre-war year of 1913 and the year 
shown in this table. - : 


22-23. is. 


1922-23. 


1913. : 
5 19,169 


worked up.......... 482,037,385 930,262,325, 
Total value of output,.. 807,803,815 1,632,240,945 
Value of land and build- 

INES Ses. vigeres i. . + 185,496,160 372,326,270 
Value of plant and ma- : ; = 

chinery......---- «++ 185,271,510. 430,241,875 


The Queensland Government has guaranteed 
¥% pence per pound fer seed cotton and under 


5 

this stimulant in 1920-21, 13,500 acres were planted 
to cotton, 
1921-22, 14,970 acres, producing 4,400,000 

of a standard 25 to 50 D Per cent. higher than Middling 
American. In 1923-24 7 


roducing 3,477,222. pounds; and in 


pounds 


4 70,000 acres were planted. 
Ships entering ports in the year 1923-24 numbered - 


1,546, of 4,911,136 tons. Z 


The total mileage of Government railways open 


for traffic in 1924-25 was 24,845. The cost of con- 
struction and equipment was $1,380,900,315. The 
deficit in working the Commonwealth railways in 
1920-21 was $2,276,000, and of working state rail+ 
ways of the six several states, 320,065,730: total 
deficit, $22,341,730. 
struction in that year totaled 1,562, with an ad- 


Railroad mileage under con- 


al 1,793 authorized. There are 994 miles 


adopted 4 feet 8% inches as the standard gauge on 
the recommendation of a royal commission, and ~ 
to make all the varying railroads uniform will cost, 
it is estimated, $286,000,000. 
the first step being to convert the whole of the 
broad gauge line of Victoria and South Australia 
at an estimated cost of $108,000,000, spread over 
eight years. 


This will be done, 


Invalid and oid age pensions allowed by the 


Commonwealth Government were increased from 


15 shillings per week to 35 shillings fortnightly, on 
. The numver of persons receiving 


There are 10,218 and 1,740 state and private 
schools respectively, with average attendances of 
705,990 and 175,614. There are six universities, 
Religious free- 
dom is in evidence, 90 per cent, of the population 
belonging to the Church of HBngiand (45.04 per 
cent.); Roman Catholic, 21.53 per cent.; Presby- 
terlan, 12.09 per cent.; and Methodist, 12.01 per 


cent. 

Military training for all male inhabitants between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six years is com- 
pulsory.. The total strength of the land forces as 
of Feb, 1, 1925, was 51,761, ef which number 1,697 
were in the permanent army. The strength of the 
naval forces on May 15, 1925, was 11,102. The 
ree rege ropene fw Eran established on 

ug. » 1921, he total defenee expenditure for 
the year 1924-25 was $174,377,410. 

In December, 1920, the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment passed the Air Navigation Act, the objects of 
which were to carry out the provisions of the Con- 
vention on Air Navigation, signed in Paris on Oct. 
13, 1919, and to apply the principles of the con- 
vention not only to international flying, but to 
internal flying in Australia, and generally to legis- 
late by regulation on the subject matter. A Con- 
troller of Aviation was appointed in December, 
1920, to administer the act and regulations, Aerial 
mail services are in active operation from Perth 
to Derby on the west coast of Western Australia; 
from Charleville to Camooweal, Queensland; from 
Sydney to Adelaide; and from Hay to Brokenhill 
to Melbourne. : 

The revenue and expenditure of the several 
states for the fiscal year 1924-25, jnehiding waives 
receipts and expenditure and the public debts of 
the states on June 36, 1925, were: e 


State. Revenue. Bxpend. Public Debt. 
N. S.Wales$194,112,940 $197,895,290 $1,076,655,55 
Victoria... 121,524,435 )852,415 642,227,832. 
Queensl’nd 74,486,280 74,401,440 481,945'335 
S.Australia 48,665,190 48,400,185 373,904,175 
W.Australa 41,907,230 42,199,220 322,466,305 
Tasmania. 13,816,065 13,378,096 119,472,080 


* y . - t 


412,349 © 
$355,569,485 - 


"Total. . 494,506,140 $497,126,640 $2,016,671,270 


De 


ce 


The total gross 
of March 31, 1925, was $2,101,759,763 


debt of the Commonwealth as 
consisting 
of external debt payable in’ London, $282,351,498: 
debt to British Government (to be amortized by 
1956 under agreement of 1921), $428,726,995;, and 
internal debt, $1,390,681,271.. To help refund 
the short term war debt mInaturing in December, 
1925, a loan of $25,000,000 was placed in London 
and a thirty-year 5 per cent. loan of $75,000,000 
was floated at 9934 in New York on July 20, 1925. 


Recent budgets of the Commonwealth are: 


Year. Revenue. Expend. 

USA YA? ea OD EE $324,485,230 $389,652,130 
1 ir RR 323,603,425 354,235,640 
2G 7 Re UD 330,086,015 419,066,800 
A is a i TB 344,274,045 459,031,510 


The Commonwealth statistician, in a statement 
issued in October, 1926, said Australia’s debts to 
Overseas creditors amount to 12 per cent. of its 
entire material wealth. He placed the Common- 
wealth’s combined public and private wealth at 
$16,500,000,000, while the country’s debts to oversea 
creditors total $3,500,000,000. The ratio of wealth 
to debts therefore is almost five to one. However, 
he pointed out that the. greatest security for a 
country’s debt are “not the accumulated concrete 
goods, but the human capital, that is, the ability 
of a people to create wealth.” On that basis 
Australia’s wealth, according to the Common- 
wealth statistician, could be estimated conserva- 
tively at $50,000,000,000. 

The Commonwealth Bank, founded in 1912, with 
no capital other than a $50,000 loan from the Com- 


ype $284,451,125 on that date, the bank having 
e 


The following is a comparison of ‘the imports 
and exports for the fiscal years 1921-22 to 1924-25: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 

POZE 2255 Ot $515,332,180 $639,232,675 
PEE Fe oan shee wants ust 658,789,175 589,350,735 
POZ S24 oS a vie wok A 703,091,465 597,435,820 
DOB RO5 ID, ok HEE, LO 785,716,480 810,150,795 


Next to Great Britain the United Statés takes 
the largest proportion of Australian exports, and 
very heavy exports go from the United States to 
the Commonwealth. Australia is America’s largest 
foreign market for automobiles, 

Trade with the United States was: 


Year. Exports. 

CEA ae recite ae $31,461,017 
PD nies bis) a o:8/a\eie 19,193,614 
1922-23 54,718,560 
1923-24... 31,989,715 
1924-25... 43,261,839 
1925-26..... 50,085,526 


NEW ZEALAND, DOMINION OF 


AREA, New Zealand proper, 103,285 square miles, 
divided, North Island and adjacent islets, 44,131: 
South Islands and adjacent islets, 58,120; Stewart 
Island and adjacent islets, 662; Chatham Islands, 
372. ‘‘Outlying’’ islands, 284; ‘‘annexed’’ islands, 
293; grand total, 103,862. 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 1,218,913; divided, 
Auckland, 369,618; Taranaki, 61,911; Hawke’s 
Bay, 60,925; Wellington, 248,801;’ Marlborough, 
17,788; Nelson, 47,628; Westland, 14,181; Canter- 
bury, 199,034 Otago, 137,038; Southland; 61,989. 
These figures are exclusive of Maoris, who num- 
bered 57,781. Estimate, March 31, 1925, 
1,325,037. y 

CAPITAL, Wellington; population, estd. April I; 
1925, 118,490. Chief cities, Auckland, popula-~ 
tlon, 1925, 180,790; Christchurch, 1925, 118,270; 
Dunedin, 1925, 77,480. 

Governor General, Gen. Sir Charles Fergusson, Bart., 
K.C. B:, K. ©. M.G. 

Prime Minister, J. G. Coates (Railways), 1925. 

Official Representative of Customs Department in 
Canada and the United States, W. J. Stevenson, 
44 Whitehall St., New York City. 
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New Zealand lies 1,200 miles east of Australia; 
in the Pacific Ocean. The group is 1,000 miles long 
and 180 across at the broadest part, with a coast 
line of 3,000 miles.” It extends north and south 
from 35° southern latitude to 46°. It consists of 
two principal islands. North Island (44,131 square 
miles); and South Island (58,120 square miles), and 
Stewart Island, (662 square miles).’ Auckland 
Islands (about 330 square miles) 200 miles south 
and uninhabited; Chatham Islands (375 square miles) 
536 miles east; the Cook Island group (280 square 
miles) 1,500 miles northeast, with a population of 
13,209 and of which Rarotonga is the largest, and 
some small uninhabited islands, are also under the 
New Zealand flag. New Zealand proper is about 
the size of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

The agricultural possibilities are very great, two- 
thirds of the area being tillable, with 12,000,000 
forested. The actual tilled area in 1925 was 18,- 
510,558 acres, of which 16,450,625 were sown to 
grass; 2,925,410 acres of crown land were open to 
settlement on March 31, 1925. The area of crown 
lands leased on that date was 18,226,492 acres. 
Production in 1925 was: Wheat, 5,448,000 bushels 
from 166,964 acres; oats, 5,707,000. bushels from 
147,387 acres; barley, 798,000 bushels from 25,138 
acres; and maize, 460,438 bushels from 8,634 acres, 
The production of wheat was very high, being 32.66: 
to an acre in 1920; 24.1 in 1924, and 32.62 in 1925. 
The census of live stock in 1925 was: 326,830 horses, 
3,503,744 cattle, 24,547,955 sheep, 440,115 swine. 
Wool export in 1925 was valued at £17,738,738 
(618,989 bales); frozen meat at £9,251,581 (11,- 


041,767 cwts.); butter, £10,240,132 (109,094,600 
pounds); an cheese, £5,800,808 | (154,196,000 
pounds). 


The total number of farm holdings was 86,139 
in 1924 holding 43,572,564 acres. e small hold- 
ings, under 50 acres, numbered 29,817 (479,388 
acres). Holdings of 640 acres and above numbered 
11,145 (33,039.143 acres). There were sixty. hold- 
ings of over 50,000 acres with a total of 5,071,373 
acres. In 1925 there were 142,742 persons engaged 
in agriculture, cattle raising and dairying. The 
number of immigrants (net) for the year 1925 were 
12,802, for 1924, 9,675 and for 1923, 8,036, over 
90 per cent. were from the British Isles. 

Manufacturing establishments in. 1923-24 num- 
bered 4,461 with 67,945 employees, capital of £A45,- 
498,054, and an output valued at £76,996,397, 
nearly half of which was food products. The produc- 
tion of coal in 1924 was 2,155,658 tons, of which 
88,981 were exported. Gold exported amounted 
to_133,631 ounces, valued at £551,788. : 

The available water power is estimated at a total 
of 4,076,700 horse power, of. which 3,317,000 is, in 
South Island, and the bulk. of it located near the 
deep water sounds of the west coast, with many 
sites, especially suitable for’ industries. Develop- 
ment is under way in North Island involving an 
expenditure of £15,000,000 by. the state for plant 
and transmission line to Auckland. 

In 1925 there were 3,085 miles of railways.Govern- 
ment-owned, and 119 miles privately owned. The 
total expenditure of construction on all Govern- 
ment lines up to March 31, 1925, was £50;833,500. 
Net earnings, 1924-25, were) £1,567,108. Gross 
revenue was £7,112,524. 

Vessels entering the ports in 1924 numbered 713 
with a total tonnage of 2,212,955. 

By the law enacted in 1898, and later amended, 
every person not an alien or an Asiatic who ful- 
fils certain conditions is entitled to a pension of 
£26 a year. The joint income of a married couple 
in receipt of pensions must not exceed £100 a year 
(including pensions). Pensions in force Oct, il 
1925, were, old age, 22,239, annual value, £856,201: 
average pension, £38; widows, 3,657, annual value, 
£284,778; average pension, £78; war, 20,803, an- 
nual value, £1,102,559; average pension, £53. 

Imports are chiefly textiles and clothing, iron; 
steel and their products, oils, sugar, tobacco, paper 
and chemicals. Exports were frozen meat, butter, 
cheese, milk (preserved), wool, and hides and skins. 

New Zealand is politically organized along very 
broadly democratic lines, with tendency to advance 
rather rapidly in the realm of'economic and socl- 
ological experiment. 

In the national referendum on the licensing issue 
on Noy. 4, 1925, prohibition received 319,450 votes, 
national continuance of the present system: 299,484, 
and State purchase and control, 56,043. As none 
of the three issues secured the requisite minimum 
of half the total votes cast, national continuance 
is deemed to have been carried. 

The Defence Act provides for the gradual military 
training of every male from twelve to twenty-five 
with service in the reserves up to thirty. The strength 
of the permanent force, 1925, was 96 officers and 
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seal bons +4 we, pcb a force, 20,000; of the 
or cade 

Its Goverment ted by Legtaletarg eounl, sf 
thirt; t appoin mem an Ho 
Reaves of 80 enon elected for three 
years by adult suffrage. Women have had the vote 
dn0e 1893. At the election, Nov. 1925, the 


Severnmiant bye aN 55 seats; Labor, 13; Liberals, 10; 
and In n 

The Pectin of New Zealand is a member of the 
League of Nations. 


Recent budgets are: . 


Rev. Exp. 

. -£34,260,962 £28,068,730 
28,127,007 28,466,838 
27,579,443. 26,263,760 
27,960,371 26,148, 

643, 27 1390°200 


’ The debt on March 31, 1925, was £227,814,647, 
of which £27,631,722 was for war expenditures. 
Imports and exports for jou years wore 


ear. mports 
PO ies rye: 5 Wik Sow’ 3h b05-440 £42, 12 Pog 249 
F923. ius cove ney Ee shaaes 3,486, 4: 967.419 

PSS eae ee +028, 2,472,000 
BUND GSAS) Sasa vaistendsN= 52,456,407 55,262,272 

Trade with the United err —_ 

ear. eas 
BOROr AL sc O.0is's chase. ok sine 803, 52 $22,237,914 

ORDA ee ks. ce yehnk CareS 17,419,616 9,896,813 
FOS 2-2S ois cielw Faigle ge els 23,788,442 15,367,149 
nt) Se ae 27,020,981 12,983,480 
PORSRG.: dws a ciaiwaies Obs $2,755,301 . 19,329,833 
UOZErAG i ks alld Aes 41,808,954 16,975,532 


AUSTRALIAN POSSESSIONS. 

Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north from 
Australia, Its area ts estimated at 90,540 square 
miles with a population of 275,000, the people being 
erude tribes among whom the British are carrying 


ernment of Australia in 1901, and 
of pour ber 1906, it was ea ty 
of Papua. It is administered, dD 
gives it an annual su 
revenue for 1924-25 mss 
£148,830; impo 459,080; exports, £367 hee 
Territory of ee uinea, formerly German 
New Guinea, the northeast quarter of the island, 
was placed after the war by the League of Nations 
= mandate to Great Britain. It is administered 
Australia, It includes the Bismarck Archipelago, 
752 square mil with a native population of 
,000, and the German Solomon Islands, 
800 square miles, with a population of about 17,000. 
The total area of the mandated territory is about 
91,000 square miles, and the population, 1922, 
estimated at 338,000. Capital, revenue. 1923; 
was £241,731; ag hice a £350,430; imports. 
£516,855; exports 
Nauru Islan former 


Te rritory 
Australia which 
ag AR 50,000,000. The 
£82,908; the expenditures, 


German, was an- 


Nations to the British 
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expaited has val able icite, an 
tay tors in “ped mS in on 

pared bac: Shen ete Islands is & ado rotectora ate, 

and con O lends a four gro 

of small San with a ats 600 oe 

miles and a po} pulation, 1 , of “Of 180,601" of which 

about 500 are peans, na value of the imports, 

ae con wes £231, 041, and exports, £331,211, 


Gilbert. ane Eliice Islands Sel is seg ig 
of the Gilbert and Ellice groups wi en 
under British Protection in 1892; Son Island was 
Ste a in 1900; Union tplands in 1911; Fanning 
ashington’ Islands in 1916, and Christmas 
Island in 1919. The protectorates were annexed 
a) made a colony, Noy. 12, 1915. The total area 
Ra cy miles, and ing ae ie census e of 


the colony, December, 1924. 
The New Hebrides, area, 5,500 square miles; 
Bopaiation about 60,000, are under re joint ad- 
ministration of Great Britain and Fran 
Erode of British Oceanica with the United States 


Imports. 
. 9.917 
- 1,823,135 
WESTERN SAMOA (Mandate). 


Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savaii and Upolu, the largest of the Samoan 
Islands in the Western Pacific, and was occupied 
by the British on Aug. 29, 1914, immediately on the 
outbreak of the World War. This territory was 


1924-25 


0.846 
1925-26 


1,121,009 


assigned as a mandate from the League * PN lad 
to New Zealand under tee of Dee 17 
Savali is Torey elene les by Rapes 


yetive aA has 
an area of about 660 square miles. polu has an 
area of about 600 square miles. Both are moun- 
tainous, fertile and well watered. Fe popuiesion 
of the two aggregated by the census 0 = 
37,099, of which 1,035 were British and 302 "Am 

i The chief product is copra; "one: 484 tons were 
exported in 1923, vyued at £269,995, and in 1924, 

13,202 tons, £284,2 


The rev nue 1924.25, was £130 O14: expendi- 
tures, | £18 523; imports, £274,803;' exports, 


Fiji Islands, 250 in ae area, 7,435 sq 
miles, ee ee April 24, i921, isn 366. 


Europeans, 3,87 ians, 34,475; Indians, ,634, 
Its proguays: tro a, tanec 3 fruits, vegetables, sisal, hemp 
and domesti 

The ravende for 1924 was £488,906; expenditures, 
£451,257; - 59,200; oe 1,066,574: 
expe rts, £1,4 

he Seine Sir Eyre Hutso: is 

also High Commissioner for the eats Paclite. 


Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, 390 square 
miles, with a population, 1933, of 25,025; exports 
are copra and livestock, 


dated by the League of Revenue, 192495 £74,345; = nditur £63,- 
Empire. Its area is 8 square miles; population, 585; imports, £232, 600; exports, £306,658." 
GOLD HOLDINGS OF THE WORLD. 
The gold holdings of the world were estimated, early in 1926, as follows: 
Country. Amount. BE Rn Country. ) Amount. — 
British Empire. .,. £28 52,148,258] |Germ'ny—State Bk ass 30, 000; Roum'n'ia — State} 
U.S. Treasury .... ‘000} |Hollan i-—State Bk. 6.651, BEAK a. ea £22,473,000 
Fed. Res. banks. Italy—Treas'y, eto. ee ‘831, 000 Russia-—State Bk 19/332'000 
Argentina— apan (inal. silver) pain—State Bk 100,645, 
Sonversion Office tate Bank, . 115,203, Sweden—State Bk 12,687, 
Belgium—Statie Bk 85 "500 \Java—State Bk. 11, yarn Swita'l'd—State Bk 18,078,000 
Patents K. Latvia—State Bk.. "935, 000) | Uruguay—State Bk 11,901, 
Chile—Convers. Of 2 oon Norway—State Bk. 8, 120, 000) | Jugoslavia — State 
en’m'k—State Bk one 000} |Peru—State Bk . 1044000 S Ais uaa 3,003,600 
nland—State Bk. he ,000} |Poland—State Bk. 5 293,000) 
’ France—State Bk , 220; 101" 000! [Portugal—State Bk 1,9 "000 Total... 0... .1£1,916,049,258 


This amounts, in American money, at par of exchange, to $9,331,158,000. 
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| the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, 
rigines, being cultivators and traders. Along th 
| frontier are warlike and independent tribes. 
Pathans and others with a fixed habit of raid 
across the border and receiving punishment: 


= turbances have been frequent. The languag 
a spoken are Pushtu and Persian. ~ pects 
There are many fertile plains and valleys in the 

. : mountain, and good irrigation makes availabl 

all profitable soil. There are two harvests a year. 

; n July 17, ne eae ero — ric genpen Pied tise Ne Kk 

t qits ‘ , Millet, maize and dal. ruits of the temperate — 

; Abyssinia is a mountainous voleanic country in| one are plentiful. “Sheep and transport pega © OF 
northeast Africa, bounded by Eritrea (Italian) on’| are raised. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the — 

. the north, British Somaliland (Berbera) and Italian | country. Its tail is of immense weight and size. | 

: ‘Somaliland on the east, Kenya and Uganda on the | formed of masses of fat, a store of nourishment drawn 
‘South, and the Sudan on the west.’ The agricul- | 0D by, the animal in winter.. These Sheep furnish 

y tural and mineral resources of the country are com- the Afghans their chief meat diet, and the fat of the 
paratively undeveloped, and its wealth of water | tail is a substitute for butter. Wool and skins are 
power is unused. In the lower country and deep | the main articles of export, together with fruits, — 
valleys, which are very hot, sugar cane, cotton, | WS and ghi. The imports are textiles, metals — 

; coffee and rubber are produced, while grain, fruit, | 22d hardware, leather goods, tea and sugar. Trans- ie! 


frontier trade with India amounts to about. 
000,000 annually. Copper, lead and iron are fo’ 
There are no railroads in the country, but plans _ 


tobacco, potatoes, ete., are grown in the higher 
temperate country. The upper slopes are given 
= over to cattle raising. Hides, skins, coffee and 
a beeswax are the chief exports, and cotton goods the 
‘chief imports. The total trade is estimated at about 
$12,000,000. A railroad 495 miles longy built under 
French auspices, runs from Jibuti to the capital. 
eet The religion is Christianity of the Coptic sect. 
Education is for the clergy alone and the people 
_ are generally illiterate. 
ae German scientists describe the Abyssinians as ‘‘a 
mixed Hamito-Semitic peéople,’’ and other ethnolo- 
gists assert that the “true Abyssinian type con- 
‘tains no Negro blood whatever and none of the 


S ‘Negro qualities, either physical or mental.” 
royal family claim 
of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 


the World War. 
in the League of Nations in 1 


and the promulgation of a decree in June, 1923, 


ml _ making slave trading punishable by death, Abyssinia 


was admitted to the League, Sept. 28, 1923 


are empowered to build a dam at Lake Tsana, the 


source of the Blue Nile for the irrigation of the 
Soudan, and the Italians to build a railway between 


Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. b, 
Trade with the United States for fiscal years: 


ear. Imports. Exports. 
PORORML Es. BG aia. SOU. ce $19,477 ° $336 
Poe awh “seg DEP Ip «jw SA 6, 2,051 y 
SRAM Geel mtbvs dats =: Arar dale -shopet one 5,227 7 
Bree «stun oie ea ps Tela vcr © ndip itty <n. 18,229 2,511 
se id A SN a a ES pS 4 1833 “he 
SLL eT TR Ley al Ai ge 4,266 13,756 


AFCHANISTAN 

AREA, estimated. 245,000 sauare miles. 

POPULATION, estimated 12,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Kabui; population, estimated, 150,000; 
other cities, Kandahar, population, 31,000, and 
‘Herat, 120,000. . 

Amir, Amanullah Khan, born June 1, 1892, suc- 
ceeded on the assassination of his father, Amir 
Habibullah Khan, Feb. 20, 1919. . Assumed title 
2 es June, 1926. Heir, his son, born June 

» 1 3 
Afghanistan occupies 2 mountainous country in 

Asia between 61° and 72° east longitude and 29° 

and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 

northeast to southeast is about 700 miles, and from 

the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 

on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 

north by Transcaspia (Russia) and Bokhara, on 

the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 

tan (British India), and on the west by Persia. The 

elevation is gene ally, over 4,000 feet. There are 

three great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul 

in the northeast, and the Helmund, which runs 

southwest through the middle of the country. It 

lacks 20,000 square miles of being as large as Texas. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 

_ Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 feet high and reaching 

25,425 feet 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 

r India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
: Kabul to Peshawur. 

_ Afghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 

and stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are 

hearly all Mohammedans. The Afghans have been 


The 
s decent from Menelik, the son 
| Abyssinia 
\ is the only country in Africa that’ was neutral in 
j Abyssinia applied for membership 
3. After an investi- 

gation into the existence of slavery in the kingdom 


. By diplomatic agreement in 1926 between Abys- 
; _ sinia, Great Britain and Italy, made after a protest 
by Abyssinia to the League of Nations, the British 


of a subsidy from the British Government, but that 
was ended by a new treaty signed on Nov. 22, 1921, 
in which Great Britain recognized the complete 
independence of Afghanistan, established the fron- 
tiers, and withdrew the privilege Afghanistan had 
a of importing arms and ammunition through 
ndia. ‘ 
In 1921 Soviet Russia, by treaty which recognized 
the independence of Bokhara and Khiva, replac: 
the British subsidy with an annual grant of 1,000,000. 
gold rubles ($500,000), and the Turks entered into 
an offensive and defensive alliance with both Russia 
and Afghanistan. The British then negotiated 
another treaty with the Amir permitting him to 
import. arms through India. ox 
Soviet Russia negotiated treaty of ‘mutual neu- 
trality and non-aggression” on Aug. 31, 1920. iy he: 
The Afghan army was reported to number 100,000 
well armed men. 


ALBANIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 17,374 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 831,877. ; | 
CAPITAL, Tirana; pop., estimated, 12,000; other — 

cities, Durazzo, pop., 5,000; Scutari, pop., 32,000; 

Elbasan, pop., 13,000;. Valona, pop., 7,000. 
President, Ahmed Zogu, Sept. 29, 1925. 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination and 
of contention between its Balkan neighbors and 
Italy during and after the World War, has had its 
independence assured under a treaty witn Italy, 
Aug. 2, 1920, and was formally admitted into the 
League of Nations in January, 1921. eer. 

A treaty was signed by Albania and the powers _ 
on July 31, 1926, establishing its boundaries as 
delimited by an International Commission. i 

The country is mountainous, bounded by Jugo- 
Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the south, ~ 
and the Adriatic Sea on the west. It is an agricul- 
tural and cattle and sheep raising state. There 
are no railroads, banks or currency and few schools. 
It is about the size of New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The latest census, 1921, returned the population 
as; Mohammedans, 84,675; Greek Christians, 
158,215; Roman Catholics, 88,987; total, 831,877. 

Legislative power rests in a Diet of 120 members, 
elected in January, 1924. At the head of the state 
is a Council of Regents composed of a representa- 
tive of each of the four religious bodies of the 
country, a Bektashi Moslem, a Sunni Moslem, a 
Greek Catholic and a Roman Catholic. ip 

Revolution in May and June, 1924, resulted in "a 
the overthrow of the Premier, Ahmed Zogu, and the re 
establishment, on June 12, of a nationalist provisional . 
government with Bishop Fan Stylian Noli, former yee 
Foreign Minister, at the head. He was educated at 
Harvard University, 1909-12, and is the head of the ie 
Albanian Orthodox Greek Church. ai 
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29. A constitu- 
tion adopted March 2, concentrated great power 
the hands of the President, who can name and 
ismiss Ministers at will. The Senate has 18 mem- 
ers, 7 which six are appointed by the President. 
‘There are 99 Deputies elected for four years. Judges 
serve during good behavior. 
The budget as passed by the National Assembly 
on June 18, 1923, provides for an expenditure of 
21,664,078 gold francs, of which 5,280,620 is ap- 
-propriated for the Ministry of War, 2,838,120 for 
the gendarmerie and 2,000,000 for the Ministry of 
_ Public Instruction. 
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- ANDORRA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 191 square miles. 
- POPULATION, 1921, 5,231, scattered in 30 villages. 
- President, Don Bonaventura Vilarruble. 
' Andorta is a republie in @ valley of the Pyrenees 
‘under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish 
Bishop of Urgel. It is governed by a Council of 
24, elected for 4 years by heads of families in each 
‘of the six parishes. The inhabitants speak Catalan 
and are Roman Catholics. Sheep raising is the 
 ehief industry. Andorra is not a member of the 
League of Nations. 


ARABIA 
AREA, estimated, 1,200,000 square miles. 
- POPULATION, estimated, 7,000,000. 
_ The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the southwest 
corner of Asia between Palestine on the west, Syria 
on the north and Mesopotamia on the northeast (an 
_ indeterminate line), the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of 
Oman, the Arabian Sea and the Red Sea, with the 
exception of Aden, a strongly fortified coalmng station 
of 75 square miles with a protectorate of adjacent 
territory of.9,000 square miles, pop. 54,923, held 
by Great Britain. “Nearly one-half of ‘Arabia is 
- desert. It is, roughly, as large as that portion of 
the United States stretching east of California 
to the Mississippi and north from Texas to the 
Canadian line, Maps are very deficient. The 
boundaries of the native states of Arabia are un- 
defined. Turkey, in the treaty of peace, renounced 
all rigfits to Arabia. The organization of the native | 
states has been developed under British auspices, 
the principal rulers (the King of the Hejaz and the 
Imam of Yemen) being subsidized on condition that 
i they muintain internal peace and place the control 
‘of foreign affairs in the hands of British advisers. 
‘These states are: 


THE KINGDOM OF THE HEJAZ AND THE 
SULTANATE OF NEJD 

King of the Hejaz and Sultan of Neja@, Abd-el-Aziz es- 

/ Saud ibn Saud, born 1880. 

The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of Arabia 
from the Egyptian line to Asir along the Red Sea. 
Its area is about 112,500 square miies; population 
(estimated) about 900,000. 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to its posses- 
sion of the holy cities of Islam, Medina, where the 
Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of Ma- 
homet, who died ih the city June 7, 632, and Meeca, 
his birthplace, containing a great mosque. shelter- 
ing the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in. which is the 
‘black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. As 
many as 200,000 of the faithful have made the 
Dilgrimage in a year, Medina (pop. 20,000) is 820 
miles from Dainascus, and is the terminus of the 
Hejaz railroad. Mecca (pop. 60,000), the capital ts 
200 milés further south, and js.55 miles from Jeddah 
(pop. 20,000),, the chief port om the Red Sea. The 
chief product is dates. Some hides, wool and gum 
are re reine’ f the H 

he Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
World War.  Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of Mecca, 
cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and proclaime: 
himself King of the Hejaz in 1916, joining the Allies 
i the war, The Hejaz was represented at the Peace | 
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chief. port Hodeida (pop. 40,000). 
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King Ali an 
port on the Red Sea. The Wahabis held Mecca, 
and in December captured Medina. Bing Ali 
abdicated and left the Nejaz. Ibn Saud entered 
Jeddah and on Jan. 11, 1926, in Mecca was pro-. 
Claimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd. _ 
ibn Saud had been vigorously spreading his author- 

ity over the interior of Arabia, In 1920 he had annexed 
ABhL and other parts of Asir. In 1921 he captured 
and annexed the Amirate of Jebel Shammar and in 
July, 1922, he had captured the Jauf district and 
extended his influence up to Wadi Sirhan, so that 
when he assumed the title of King, his dominions 
embraced the whole area of desert Arabia. In 
October, 1925, he concluded an agreement with the 
British Government fixing the Iraq boundary and 
consenting to a revision of the northwestern frontier 
which threw the old Turkish province of Maan with 
ae into Transjordania. . 

he administrative districts number twelve, 
some being administered by appointed governors 
and some by local emits. The total population is 
estimated as about 300,000. _ The products of Nejd 
are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, hides, wool, and 
Arab clocks, besides camels, horses, donkeys and 
sheep. Exports are insignificant. 

Ibn Saud has thirteen surviving sons. 


THE IMAMATE OF YEMEN 
Imam, Yabya Mohammed Hamid ed-Din. 

Yemen is in the southwest part of the peninsula 
between Asir and the British protectorate Aden. 
Its area is estimated at 75,000 square miles and 
population 700,000. Capital Sanaa (pop. 20.000): 

5 On the plateau 
of El Jebel, the most fertile part of Arabia, grain 
apd coffee are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. 
AY pene once a flourishing coffee port, no longer 
counts. ; 

THE SULTANATE OF KUWEIT 
Sultan, Hamed ibn Jobar; succeeded March, 1921. 

Kuweit (pop. est., 50,000) extends. along the 
Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia to Nejd. Its 
capital, Kuweit (pop. 25,000), is an important 
port on the Persian Gulf, and has been selected 
as the seaport terminal of the German Berlin to 
Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, dates and pearis 
are exported. 


THE SULTANATE OF OMAN , 
Sultan, itl i Feisal ibn Turki; succeeded — his 
father, 1924. 


Oman occupies the southeast periion of the 
Arabian peninsula with a coast line about 1,000 
miles long, extending from El Katar on the Persian 
Gulf to Ras Sajir on the Arabian Séa. It has an 
éstimated area of 82,000 square miles 4nd 4 popu- 
lation estimated at 500,000, chiefly Arabs. The 
nomadic tribes of the interior after seven years of 
rebeilion have completely thrown off the control 
of the Sultan and by an agreement, October, 1920, 
haye entire home rule and freedom of trade; The 
Sultan has for years been subsidized, by the Govern- 
ment of India, which maintains there a political 
agent, Major R. G. Hinde (1924). The canital is 

uscat (pop. estimated, 20,900). The best camels 
in Arabia are bred in the interior, The chief ex- 


ports are dates. ‘ 
ane textiles are imported. Trade 


Food supplies 
is mostly with Indi: , 

The trade of the Hejaz, Arabia and Mesopotamia 
with the United States was returned by the United 
States Department of Commerce collectively until 
Dee 31, 1925. It was: 

ar. 
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Imports. Exports 

Cte ee RC te $291,229 $794,503 - 
ie 1 Ae) Aig er rel po ia das les 322,596 1,388,385 
LOZ OSE AS, vaste 5° diode sisinter nek ge Ba 3,202,958 
TOZEAS eee EG A Ca eS 565,523 3,331,287 
1925. .July 1-Dee, 31.0... 2.5. 306,130 4,075,551 
The trade of the Hejaz and Arabia with the United 


States, from Jan, 1, 1926, to Jun 
imports $37,606; exports, $12,498, i 
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Foreign Countries—Argentina. 


ARCENTINA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 1,153,418 square miles. 


POPULATION, official estimate, Dec. 31, 1925, 
10,087,118. 

CAPITAL, Buenos Ayres, pop., Census Dee. 31, 

1923, 1,811,475 (Police Census July 1, 1925, 2,310,- 
441); chief cities, Rosario, pop., 265,000; Cordoba, 
156,000; La Plata, 151,000; T cuman, 91,216; San- 
ta Fe, 59,574; Mendoza, 58,790; Aveliande, 46,277; 
Bahia Blanca, 44,143. 

President, Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear (1922-1928). 
Inaugurated, Oct. 12, 1922. 


Premier, Jose Nicolas Matienzo (Interior), 
Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300. miles to 


Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 


South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of southern 
South America. Its greatest breadth is about 930 
miles. In area it is about equal to the eleven Moun- 
tain and Pacific States of the United States. It is 
bounded by Bolivia on the north, Paraguay on the 


northeast, Brazil, Uruguay and the South Atlantic 


Ocean on the east and Chile on the west. 

. East of the Andes are great plains, heavily wooded 
and called the Gran Chaco in the north, and vast 
treeless pampas, given over to wheat and cattle 


raising, stretching south down to the plains of 


Patagonia. Vast, tracts of land amounting to 237,- 
768,000 acres are. public domain land, opened by 
i the Federal Government to colonization. In the 
‘ years 1857-1920 the number of immigrants by. sea, 
was 5,121,958. Immigration comes principally from 
Spain and Italy. A law passed in 1919 requires each 
intending immigrant to produce a certificate of good 
character and ability to work. Immigrants in 1922 
numbered 139,953, of which 58,970 were Italians 
and 44,738 Spaniards; in 1923, 232,501; in 1924, 
160,127; and in 1925, 125,365. 
eat, maize, flax and oats are the’ principal 
crops. The sugar and wine industries are making 
great progress. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chie? wealth on the ranches. Packing 
houses have been established and the export of 
frozen beef and mutton and other livestock products 
has become a great industry. 
The livestock census of Dec. 31, 1922, returned 
37,064,850 head of cattle, 30,671,841 sheep and 
1,436,638 hogs. 
According to the official figures received by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce the slaughter at 
the Argentine packing houses during 1924, com- 
pared with previous years, was as follows: 


1924 1922 1921 1920 
Cattle..... 3,808,000 2,199,000 1,625,000 1,482,000 
Sheep..... 4,371,000 4,770,000 3,768,000 2,870,000 
Hogs...... 361,665 287,000 280,000 321,000 


The exports of beef in 1923 totaled 6,755,419 
quarters, and of mutton and lamb 3,411,415 car- 
casses; and in 1923, 6,543,000 quarters of beef and 
3,229,000 carcasses of mutton and lamb. Argentina 
supplies more than half the hides imported y the 
United States. 

On an acreage of 17,237,500 in 1922-23 there 
were produced 5,145,031 metric tons of wheat, of 
which 3,726,000 tons were exported: the 1923-24 
crop was 7,057,949 tons. The acreage in 1924-25 
was 18,329,000, the largest on record. 

Cotton production was 51,105 metric tons from 
261,500 acres in 1924-25, and 97,40C tons from 
272,528 acres in 1925-26 Sugar output was 394,700 
metric tons from 237,500 acres in 1925. Wine 
production was 143,091,872 gallons from 280,000 


acres, 

There is little mining, but 5,422,000 barrels of 
petroleum were produced in 1925; 4,163,000 in 1924, 
and 3,399,651 in 1923. 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, ricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
and foodstuffs are the principal imports. Manu- 
facturing is on the increase. Factories in 1916 
numbered 48,779, employing 410,201 persons. 

In 1924 there were entered to all Argentine ports 
3,375 steamers, with a tonnage of 11,349,357. 
Argentina had on January 1, 1926, 23,298 miles of 
pallvoads: of which 4,112 are owned by the state; 
the: privately owned railroads are almost entirely 
in the hands of English companies. 


The total receipts of the state-owned railroads in. 


1923 were $18,650,200 as compared with $13,396,400 
in 1922. The proportion of operating expenditures 
to revenues was very high, reaching 128.82 on the 
Central Norte Argentino. The private lines all 
showed a profit, total receipts being $119,148,900 
in 1923, compared with $111,854,800 in 1922. The 
budget of the state railroads for 1925 estimated 
gross receipts at 49,962,732 paper pesos and ex- 
penditures BO,a82, 86%, paper pesos. J 
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Argentina proclaimed its independence of Spain 
July 8, 1816, and the years until 1852 were years of 
disturbance and civil war. The Constitution then 
adopted and under which, somewhat amended, the 
republic is governed to-day, is modeled closely after 
that of the United States. “There are 14 provinces, 
with a very high measure of home rule, electing their 
own Governors and Legislatures, and 10 territories 
administered by Governors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, also a Federal District (Buenos Ayres, area 72 
Square miles), whose Mayor is appointed by the 
President and who is assisted by a. deliberative 
council elected by the tax-paying inhabitants. 

The President of the republic}’ who must be a 
Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected. 
by an Electoral College for a.six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. Congress consists. of a 
Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for six years, one-third retiring each ‘two 
years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 158, 
elected by direct vote for four years, one-half re- 
tiring every two years. The Roman Catholic religion 
is supported by the state, but all creeds are tolerated. 
Primary education is free, secular and compulsory, 
but the percentage of illiteracy is still high. There 
are national universities at Cordoba, founded in 
1613, with 1,603 students in 1920; Buenos Ayres, 
with 10,404 students; La Plata, 2,979, and! Rosario. 
There are also three provincial’ universities, 

Service in the national militia is compulsory, 
the peace strength of the army being 1,750 officers 
and 25,600 men, with a reserve of 759,000. The 
navy consists of two dreadnoughts of 27,940 tons 
each, mounting twelve 12-inch guns, and refitted 
in 1924; four armored cruisers ana one light cruiser. 
Parliament in September, 1926, authorized the 
Government to spend 75,000,000 gold pesos in 
ten years to modernize the fleet providing for 
three light cruisers, six destroyers and six sub- 
marines. 

Argentine withdrew her delegation from the 
League of Nations in 1920, but in September, 1926, 


had under consideration a return to active mem- 


bership. 


Par of exchange, pesos, paper 42.44 cents. 


pesos, gold. 96.48 cents. 


Rate of exchange, Oct. 1, 1926, gold, 92.91 cents; . 
paper, 40.87 cents. 

The budget for 1925 provides for expendi 
of 686,971,850 paper pesos, of which 76,865,181 
are for public works, etc., to be covered by bonds, 
and estimated revenues of 572,087,592. paper pesos. 
The budget for 1926 provides for expenditures of 
cash_ 675,000,000 paper pesos, and internal bonds, 
96,750,000 paper pesos. 

A 6 per cent. loan of $30,000,000 was floated in 
New York in December, 1924, and another of 
$45,000,000 in June, 1925, largely for refunding 
operations. A third for $20,000,000 was floated 
in New York on May 1, 1926, and a fourth for, 
$16,900,000 on Oct. 1, 1926. 

The funded debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was: Internal, 
910,225,200 paper pesos; external, 833 567,600 
paper pesos. The floating debt Jan. 1, 1926, was: 
485,197,108 paper pesos. The total debt June 30, 
1926, expressed in United States currency, was about 
$938,932,301. The national wealth was estimated 
by the 1914 census at $14,543,000,000. with govern- 
ment owned property estimated at $1, 125,000,000. 

Bank notes in circulation, Sept. 1, 1925, amounted 
to 1,319,797,739° paper pesos, guaranteed by gold 
deposited in the Conversion office in the sum of 
451,782,984 gold pesos. 

President de Alvear, on July 23, 1923, sent to 
the Senate for secret consideration a request for 
authorization to spend 155,000,000 gold pesos to 
modernize the army, with plans for a strong air 
force, modern machine guns and artillery, sanitary 
equipment and machinery to, manufacture guns 
and ammunition and projectiles. 


Imports and exports for five years in dollars were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
11 V7 shale SS eg ea age $615,950,000 $651,840,000 
RSS eRe ck tte cts oa 65,420,000 652,422,000 
TAL Ue he al atl el aie aor! 682,225,426 603,858,543 
PO ees tel aaeoana ss aise <jtiet 799,695,500 971,892,210 
Pls) ER Be pe NN ep Sen 845,982,628 839,378,753 

Trade with the United States was: 

Be por ts. \, Exports, 
$200,890,985 $124,299,424 
80,495,060 60,767,964 
109,427,610 132,497,855 
106,690,799 77,423,752 
134,864,036 78,071,114 
147,268,301 85,958,456 

ARMENIA. 
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it » 101,347; 
sbruck, 56,365; and nine others of more than 


‘President, Dr. Michael Hainisch (1924-28), born 
1858, elected Dec. 9, 1920; re-elected Dee. 9, 


i see it access to the Adriatic, and control of prac- 
tical 


independent kingdom now. All the pro 
tioned have gone and Austrian territory reduced 


‘Burgenland 


Affairs), Oct. 20, 1926. : 
The Austria of to-day—mere remnant of the 
mer Austrian Empire—is now a republic in 
mtral Europe, with Germany its neighbor to the 
nd the north, Czechoslovakia on the north 
{, Hungary on the east, and Serbia and Italy 
s south. It is about the size of the four 
w England States of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Aassachusetts and Connecticut, and has only about 
00,000 more inhabitants than the four together. 
Austria is not only vastly reduced in area and 
opulation, but is in an economic plight equalled by 
w countries in world history. In. the pre-war 
ays of Emperor Francis Joseph of the Hapsburg 
nasty the Austro-Hungarian Empire had 261,- 
59 square miles and about 51,000,000 popula- 
The Dual Monarchy included Austria proper, 
ith Vienna, one of the brilliant political, com- 
ndustria!, financial and art. centres of the 
; Hungary, Transylvania, Czechoslovakia, 
dlish Galicia, the Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Banat, territories which 


y all the Danube River. Next to Russia, it 


was the most populous in Europe. Hungary is an 


ces men- 


to 32,396 square miles, which however includes 
(pop. 329,906), 1,660 square miles 
ceded by: Hungary in 1922 under the peace treaty. 
. The provinces of Austria are: 


{ Pop, Pop. 

Area, 1923, per 
Sq. M. Census, Sq. M. 
Waenoes os. eiratie tad 107 1,863,783 17,419 
Burgenland... (.55 1,652. , 286,299 184 
Lower Austria: ....0...5 7,451. 1,478,697 198 
Upper Austria...... 0... 4,626 73,702 189 
Salgburgeievs is. oan. ce 2,7 222,731 $1 
BReUE ee iho a 6,32 77,350 155 
Jarinthle). i... <i tie's)-7 3,688 | 370,432 100 

Tol pscues = Hise — BOOT 4,882 13,699 6: 
ORATIDENG ok 5 eet -e 1,005 139,968 139 
PMO isa wi Lane iss Ob, 806. 6,526,661 201 


_ From 1910 to 1920 the population decreased 3.8 
per cent., the men decreasing 6.53 per cent. in the 


war losses. : 
_ ..In 1910 the present Austrian territory had 5,979,- 


667 Roman Catholics, the Austrian Empire being 
the most powerful Catholic unit in Europe. The 
Catholics were 94.11 per cent. of all; Jews, 2.99 
per cent.;.and Protestants, 2.60 per cent. 

. The World War was precipitated by the assassina- 


_ tion of the heir presumptive to the throne, the 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand, by a Serbian in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, on June 28, 1914. : 

Austria was proclaimed a republic on Nov. 12, 
1918, the day after the armistice; a National As- 
sembly assumed the. Government and appointed a 
Cabinet. On Feb. 16, 1919, the National Consti- 
tutional Assembly, consisting of one Chamber, was 
elected by the direct vote of all men and women 
over 20 years of age. 

A Constitution was adopted Oct. 1, 1920, which 
provides for a Parliament of two Houses, a Bundes- 
bat of 46:members, chosen indirectly, and a National- 

at, elected by direct vote for four years. These two 
Houses elect a President to serve for four years. 
All, special privileges are abolished. There are 
eight provinces and the City of Vienna, each with 
& large measure of home rule on local affairs, by 


elected Provinejal Assemblies. The army, limited 


to 30,000 men, numbered 17,000 in six mixed bri- 
gades in 1925. 
REHABILITATION OF AUSTRIA. 
Austria, was. forced to seek foreign assistance 
shortly after it was proclaimed a republic, and the 
European Allies, and to a large extent the, United 
tates, responded by advancing relief and food 


-eredits amounting approximately to $72,000 


during 1919 and 1920. By the fall of 1920 the food 
credits had been exhausted, and in March, 1921, 
Austria again sought foreign assistance, this time 
through the League of Nations. Austria wanted an 
international loan, but this was refused, as its 


r. Ignatz Seipel (Foreign and Internal 
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Pee per 1922, Great Britain 
lend Austria £2,350,000° (approximately 
00, at the rate of exchange prevailing at 


of 1922); France, 55,000,000 grate secretes A 


$3,850,000); Italy, 79,000,000 lire ite 
$3/300000); and Czechoslovakia, 500,000,000 crowns 
(approximately $15,000,000). The British loan was 
paid over in March on security of the State Gobelins 
and as an advance on the larger credits to follow 
after the séttlement of the lien question. 5 

‘On July 21 the Reparation Commission agreed to 
release certain Austrian assets from the general lien, 
and in August 20,000,000 francs (approximately 
$1,400,000) of the French loan and the entire Czecho- 
slovakian loan were paid over, The Jatter loan, 
however, was earmarked by the application of most 
of the proceeds to the repayment of previous debts 
by Austrian nationals to Czechoslovakian nationals. 
Austria appealed again to the Allied powers at the 
Londoo ¢onference in August and was referred to 
the League of Nations for consideration when it 
convened on August 31. Subsequently the Austrian 
Chancellor, Mgr. Seipel, held conferences in neigh- 
boring countries, indicating: the extreme gravity 
and international political significance of the Austrian 
problem. <A loan instalment of 36,000,000. lire 
(approximately $1,800,000) was made during 
September. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. a 


The Austrian question was immediately taken in 
hand by the League’s finance committee, which 
obtained consent to the release of Austria’s liquid 
assets by the Governments to which reparatio 
and relief payments were due and recommended gn 
international loan. Three protocols were drawn up 
and signed, Oct. 4, 1923, by which Austria's inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity and sovereignty were 
assured, an international loan of 650,000,000 gold 
crowns (approximately. $126,000,000) guaranteed, 
and certain obligations imposed. Austria needed 
funds immediately. and authorized at the end of 
October the flotation of interim loans amounting 
to 130,000,000 gold crowns _($26,000,000),. to. be 
repaid from the proceeds of the international loan. 
The first instalment of theseloans, amounting to 
30,000,000 gold crowns ($6,000,000) was subscribed 
to by AuStrian banks during November. . 

The League of Nations rehabilitation plan was 
finally aceepted by the Austrian Parliament on 
Dee. 3, 1922. The protocols were ratified; a stop 
put to printing of. paper money; a new national 
bank independent of Government control authorized 
and also the creation of a super-parliamentary 
Government. Parliament also agreed to a reconstruc- 
tion law providing for increased taxation, strict 
economies, administrative and tariff reform, reduc- 
tion of the number of civil employees, and other 
measures by which the Government was to balance 
its budget within two years. 

The guaranty of the international loan by the 
League of Nations was ratified during the latter 
part of December by Great Britain, France, and 
Czechoslovakia, each country guaranteeing 24.5 
per cent. of the loan; and by Italy, which guaranteed 
20.5 per cent. Belgium and Sweden each guaran- 
teed 2 per cent. and Holland and Denmark each 
1 per cent. 4 

The new National Bank was established on Jan. 
1, 1923, following the receipt of subscriptions to 
its entire capital of 30,000,000 gold crowns. ($6,- 
000,000) from Austrian banks. The bank took over 
the business and dividends of the Austrian section 
of the Austro-Hungarian bank. Dr. Richard Reisch 
was made President. 

In accordance with the provision for a super- 
parliamentary Government, twenty-six members 
were elected to the super-parliamentary committee 
by the National Assembly on Dec. 7, 1922, with a 
majority of four votes in the Government. parties 
(Christian Socialist and Pan-German). The com- 
mittee functioned under the Feijeral Chancellor or 
Vice Chancellor, together with the Cabinet Ministers, 


and to it was given full power over the Government. 


until Dec. 31, 1924, in directing the reform program. 
The committee was subject to the General.Commis- 
sioner, Dr: Alfred Zimmerman of the Netherlands, 


| representing the League of Nations. 


In carrying out the reconstruction plan the Gov- 
ernmént made only urgent expenditures, consistent 
with the reconstruction measures and not. exceed- 
ing revenues received, together with portions of 
loans placed at its disposal, 

Dr. Zimmerman reported to the League of Nations 
on Aug. 21, 1924, that Austria’s industrial diffi- 
culties are chiefly’ due to traffic barriers raised by 
neighboring states, inability to obtain and to grant 
long credits, difficult banking, conditions, the ¢or- 
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avon tax and social laws greatly favoring em- 
yees. ' 

The Government personnel in October, 1921, 
had numbered 253,211; with their families the total 
number of persons living on the Central Govern- 
ment was about 675,000, or over 10 per cent. of 
the population. If the extensive provincial bureau- 
cracy and municipal employees be added, nearly 
one family in six was maintained out of the public 
funds. The overstaffing of the railways was heavy. 

Ministries were reduced, overlapping eliminated 
and’ organization Sipe ae The  President’s 
Salary was fixed at £7,500 a year; the Chancellor, 
$3,750; Cabinet Ministers, $3,250; and Assembly- 
men. $1,750. 


SUCCESS OF THE PLAN. 


The first stage of the reconstruction of Austria 
was virtually completed by July 1, 1923. The 
international loan of 650,000,000 gold. crowns (ap- 
proximately $126,000,000) in twenty-year 7 per 
cent. bonds, in the United States (to which was 
allotted $25,000,000) England, Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, was 
oversubscribed in each country and the bonds 
advanced when put on public sale. The Austrian 
share of theloan was substantially all subscribed 
to by the public. The National Bank’s sound 
money reserve had increased steadily and covered 
on that date, at the legal rate of conversion, 46 
per cent. of the note circulation which, had reached 
5,000 billion paper crowns. 

The League of Nations Council at Geneva, on 
Sept. 10, 1925, declared the entire success of the 
effort begun three years ago for the rehabilitation 
of Austria, and voted to remove League tutelage 
from_ Vienna on June 30, 1926. Mr. Zimmerman, 
the Commissioner General, on that date concluded 
his duties there. The Teague, however, retained 
control of the resources to guarantee service of 
the loan contracted by Austria under League aus- 
pices, and retained the right to re-establish tutelage 
by a three-fourths vote of the Council if advisable. 
This action followed a report by the League’s ex- 
perts, Charles Rist of the Sorbonne, Paris, and 
W. T. Layton, editor of the London Economist. 

Austria had fulfilled seven of the nine conditions, 
when on May 29, 1925, the compilation ef corporation 
balance sheets on a gold basis was announced. The 
eighth, the balancing of the budget, had practically 
been achieved, and the ninth condition, a definite 
settlement of the fiscal arrangements between the 
Federal Government and the provinces had been 
completed on July 1, 1925. About $41,000,000 was 
left from the international loan, cnly $2,000,000 of 
which had been used to balance the budget. 

The deficit in the budget for 1924 ($8,500,0C0) 
was due to certain investments for the development 
of the railroads, but for that the budget would have 
had a surplus of $177,100. The receipts that year 
were $112,900,000 and expenditures $121,400,000. 

Actual revenues for 1925 were 1,048,500,000 schill- 
ings ($147,500,000) and actual expenditures including 
those on capital account 998,000,000 _schillings 
($140,400,000), leaving a surplus of 50,500,000 
schillings ($7,100,000). This completes the re- 
construction of the finances. Capital expenditures 
were $12,930,000. In the budget for 1926 revenues 
were forecast at 759,400,000 schillings and ex- 
penditures at 844,700,000 schillings, including 
120,900,000 for capital expenditures. 

The finance committee of the League of Nations 
in September, 1926, released the unallocated re- 
mainder of the international loan amounting to 
100,000,000 schillings ($14,125,000). Half was 
deposited with the National Bank to reduce the 
Government debt to 128,000,000 schillings and the 
balance was for construction work. 

The schilling became the official standard in 
public offices, banks, ete., on March 1, 1925. One 
schilling equals 10,000 paper crowns. On that date 
the crown was quoted at .00001434 cent, or 70,065 
to the dollar. One dollar, therefore, equals approxi- 
mately seven schillings. Rate of exchange of the 
schilling on Oct 1, 1926, was $0.14084. 

The National Bank of Austria on Aug. 30, 1925, 
reported gold reserves of 476,000,000 _ schillings 
($69,000,000), with bank notes in circulation amount- 
ing to 837,000,000 schillings, which covered up to 
57 per cent. Note circulation on May 31, 1926, was 
757,010,000 schillings. Deposits in the savings 
banks more than doubled in 1925, reaching on Dec. 
31, 501,320,000 schillings ($71,617,143). 

Unemployment, whica was 38,000 on Sept. 15, 
1922, 167,400 Feb. 15, 1923, 76,000 Oct. 15, 1923, 
176,000 March 15, 1924, and 66,500 on Aug. 15, 
1924, became very serious during the winter, reach- 
ing its peak, 189 000, on Feb. 28, 1925, but falling 
to 131,000 on May 31 and to 112,000 on Aug. 15. 
Doles for 1925 are estimated at $14,000,000. Winter 
increase brought the number to 224,000 on Jan. 30, 
1926; but by July 30 it fell-to 150,981. 

; The City and Province of Vienna, with complete 
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fiscal autonomy, is under control of the Social ~ 
Democratic Party and is heavily taxed, its pro- 
vincial budget for 1925 being approximately $60,- 
000,000, and its municipal budget $20,000,000. 
Viennese must also pay their share of the approxi- 
mately $110,000,000. 

Movement for the union of Austria and Germany 
has grown ‘steadily in Austria, although union is 
forbidden under the Versailles Treaty and the | 
protocols of the League of Nations. A judicial 
system is being worked out parallel with that of 
Germany and new laws are being made to harmonize 
with those in Germany. Education is also being 
made to conform with common standards. An 
inland postal arrangement is also in operation. 


AGRICULTURE AND: INDUSTRY. 

Agriculture showed improvement in the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921, and in 1922, 2,447,000 acres 
were seeded to cereals, while the pasturage increased 
about 400,000 acrer to 2,737,000 acres. The yield 
in 1922 was: Wheat and rye, 22,200,000 bushels; 
barley, 5,680,000; oats, 18,780,000; and maize, 
3,265,000. The import of flour in 1921 was 427,829 
short tons, equivalent to about 20,000,000 bushels 
of grain. About 30 per cent. of the people depend 
on the cultivation of the soil. 

The census of livestock in 1923 showed a return 


nearly to pre-war figures, viz. Horses, 282,480; 
cattle, 2,163,022; goats, 382.204; sheep, 597,414; 
swine, 1,472.821. 


The cotton spinning industry had 1,059,872 
spindles in operation during 1925, preducing 59,- 
759,000 pounds of yarn. 20,889,000 were exported. 
Cotton looms numbered 14,000. 

The pig iron product in 1925 was 377,323 metric 
tons (266,639 in 1924); steel ingots 463.578 tons 
(369,643 in 1924); and rolling mill products, 351,793 
tons (293,525 in 1924). 

Lignite production in 1924 was 2,770,000 metric 
tons; imports of lignite were 714,000 tons, and of 
coal, 4,500,000 tons. 

The Austrian Alps and the Danube can furnish, 
it is estimated, more than 1,700,000 water horse- 
power. Of this, in November, 1918, 170,000 horse- 
poNer haa been developed. By Dec. 31, 1925, this 

ad been increased to 431,000, with 109,300 under 
construction in 1926. 

The main industries are the making of machinery, 
agricultural and industrial, with considerable making 
of automobiles; textiles, cotton and wool, which 
are exporting yarns to Germany; leather and fancy 
goods, which have always had world-wide repute; 
woodwork, furniture and paper, 

In 1923 Austria had 4,274 miles of railroads, of 
which 2,964 were operated by the state. BElectrifica- 
tion is proceeding rapidly, $18,000,000 of the foreign 
loan being released for that purpose by the League 
of Nations in June, 1925 : 

The heaviest increase in imports was in fcod and 
drinks, while the decrease in exports was in finished 


goods. 
Imports and exports in aot were? 


Year. mports. Exports, 
MODS esac gletere yk oc $496,000,000 $284,000,000 

DDG ir Ge. Huai lorie «+ 412,000,000 278,000,000 

Trade with the United States was: 

ear. mports. Exports. 
FHOQO=21 sind itewigs.cs bey eat la $8,168,485 $2,085,040 
POZMS2 I i erp titel ale Mle ae 1,317,628 603,807 
TABI OS ek iets eid IRA sas ones ,764,03 3,548,249 
POZO Rae oPacieints era sales id 2,679,759 4,756,177 
ODS OG ho ieccshen ete neha cee 2,845,693 5,417,476 
VODS$26 vr. iw bhi al ate seeeiaiaene oh 2,976,570 7,445,086 


BELCIUM, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 11,752 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1920, 7,465,782 
(incluaing Eupen and Malmeay); estd. Dec. 31, 
1924, 7,744,259, including Eupen and Malmedy 
(pop. 59,785); 659 to the square mile. 

CAPITAL, Brussels, pop., 1923, with suburbs, 
787,060. 


succeeded his uncle Leopold II. Dec. 17, 1909; 
Married Oct. 2, 1900, the Duchess Elizabeth of 
Bavaria. Heir Apparent, Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Brabant, born Nov. 3, 1901; married Nov. 10, 1926, 
to Princess Astrid (born Nov. 17, 1905), third 
daughter of Prince Carl, brother of the King of 
Sweden; other children, Prince Charles Theodore, 
Count of Flanders, born Oct. 10, 1903; Princess 
Marie Jose, born Aug. 4, 1906. 

Premier, Henri Jaspar (Interior, Health) Catholic 
Party, May 22, 1926. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, Emile Vandervelde, 
Socialist. 
Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 

lands, on the east by Germany and Luxemburg, 


Y é a ntler of 831 nd | 
oard of 6 . It Is not quit large 88 | 3 “7955, ‘the S 
tate of Maryland. The Scheldt and the Meuse “ahi pactn hw “put open to ali ot 
principal rivers. Below Antwerp the Scheldt | us guarantee 
the North Sea through the Netherlands and 
gian Government is spending 350,000,000 | 
dredging the channel as far as Flushing and 
proving the port of Antwerp, which has become the 
atest port of Continental Europe. The western 
; lay. level and fertile; the eastern, the table- 
of the Ardennes, has a poor soil. 
Z jgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 following 
apoleon’s downfall, until Oct. 14, 1830, when 
‘oliowing a revolution which broke out pap 25, 
National Congress proclaimed its independence 
The Constitution of 1831) proclaimed it a ‘'Con- 
utional, representative and hereditary mon- 
ehy,’’ and the National Congress elected Prince 
old of Saxe-Coburg King of the Belgians on 
‘4 of that year. He died in 1865 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Leopold II., who died in 1909. 


’ separation from the Netherlands 

» re 

Britain, 

‘mans invaded the Kingdom on Aug. 2, 1914, and 
d nearly all of Belgium throughout the war, 
vacuating it immediately after the Armistice. 
der_the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy 


nd Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 382 
uare miles and 64,520 inhabitants to the king- 


om. 
? RECONSTRUCTION COMPLETED. 


The Belgian merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1925, 
consisted of 168 sea vessels of 489,975 gross tons. 
The chief imports in 1920 were wool; cotton, 
flax, hides, building wood, iron and steel, machinery, 
coal, chemical products, bitumen, zinc ore, wheat 
and wine. The chief exports were manufactures 
of wool, cotton, flax, leather and glassware, iron, 
steel and zinc products and sugar. Agriculture 
and forestry are important industries, the chief 
crops being wheat, oats, rye, potatoes and sugar 
beets, yet it is eminently a, Manufacturing country 
and is dependent on foreign supplies for its food. 
The coal, iron and quarry industries are very valu- 
able, as are the glass, textile and sugar, and the 
lace of Brussels, Malines and Bruges is famous. 
Exports of iron and_ steel from. the economic 
union of Belgium and Luxemburg in 1923 hier 
gated 2,578,700 metric tons, an increase of 60 per 
cent. over 1922. The output in coal was 23,133,000 
metric tons in 1925, 23,360,000 in 1924, and 22,917,- 
000 in 1923; these figures exceeding pre-war figures. 
mee saree in 1924, was: 162,960 tons, 147,040 
1 : 
_ There were in 1923 4,403,000 acres under cuiti- 
vation. x 
Unemployment under 3 per cent. in 1923-24, 
rose to 5 per cent., on Jan. 1, 1925, but dropped to 
2.75 in January, 1926, and became negligible during 
May and June, 1926 
Compulsory old age insurance for workers of 
‘both sexes earning less than 12,000 francs a year 
was voted on Dec. 10, 1924. The minirnum pension 
is 720 franes. 
Parliament consists of a Senate of 120 and a 


House of Representatives numbering 186, all of 


whom are directly elected by the people (except 
27 Senators who are elected by provincial councils). 
Senators for 8 years and Representatives for 4. 
Universal male suffrage with plural voting up to 
three by property and educational qualification 
was introduced in 1894. Proportional representa- 
tion was introduced in 1900. By an emergency 
measure the present Parliament was elected in 1919 
on a one-man-one-vote basis and the jaw was re- 
vised to establish that franchise in 1921. Pariia- 
ment must meet annually, in November, and must sit 
for at least forty days. Woman suffrage was defeated 
by the Senate, 71 to 56, in August, 1925. 

The party strength of the present Parliament 
elected, April 5, 1925, as compared with the last 
elected in 1921, is; 

Senate. Deputies. 

* Party. 1925 1921 1925 1921 
CatBoRG Ait cise tees 71 3 78 
Pocihlists eo ho oes 59 52 


of francs were: 
_ Financial damages, i. e., contributions levied 


during the war, and interest-on loans con- 
tracted for reparation purposes....,...... 5,784.4 


Reparations still to be effected for private prop- 
erty did not then éxceed 1,500 million frances. 
In the reconstruction productive capacity in prac- 
tically industries has been largely increased by 
modernization of plants and scientifically planned 
extensions; and alse in the great development of 
electrical power. 
, Belgium is the most densely populated. country 
in Burope, having 659 inhabitants to the square 
mile. In the province of Brabant, the ratio is 1,216. 
In 1924 the excess of births was 53,520, the divorces 
were 2,956, #nd the mariages 80,088. Emigration 
in 1924 was 31,887, and immigration, 51,276. 

The population is divided into two well defined 
groups, the Flemish and the Walloons. The former, 
who speak Dutch, are somewhat in the majority, 
‘ Btn fee in Flanders, Limburg and Brabant, 

including Antwerp.. French and Flemish are joint 
official languages. The Roman Catholic is the 
religion of the great majority, but complete religious 
voleration prevails, The state does not interfere 
with the intimate affairs of the churcHes and part 

of the income of the ministers of all denominations 
is paid from the national treasury. 
; elgium has four universities, those of Ghent 

(1,277 students in 1921) and Liege (2,303) are 
‘State institutions, and those of Brussels (2,501) 
and Louvain (3,248) are free. Attached to them 
are various technical schools with 3,034 students. 
There are 134 state high schools, 44 of which are 
for girls, and many private schools under ecclesi- 
astical control. Schools are supported by tocal 
taxation and each commune must have at least 
one primary school. The percentage of illiteracy 
has been decreasing rapidly. y 
Plans for the electrification of the railway system 
_ are under consideration. The country has 6,177 miles 

of roads, the majority payed with stone (Belgian 
blocks), and 1,231 of navigable waterways—rivers 

and canals. ‘The number of vesseis entering Belgian 
ports. in 1924, was 14,373; tonnage, 22,316,522. 
Jn 1924 at the port of Antwerp alone there entered |. 


FINANCIAL CRISIs. 


The public debt on Sept. 30, 1925, was: Consoli- 
dated, foreign, 12,580,000,000 francs; internal, 
17,080,000,000 francs; floating foreign, 1,345,000,000 
franes; internal, 14,775,000,000 franes; total, 45,- 
780,000,000 franes. ‘ 

The debt owed to the United States was funded 
by agreement of Aug. 18, 1926. The war debt on 
account of advances was $171,780,000; no interest 
had been paid on this and the United States waived 
all claim to interest, the capital sum to be repaid 
in sixty-two annuities commencing with $1,000,000 
in 1926 and 1927 and rising gradually to $2,900,000 
by 1932 and continuing at that figure until extnétion 
of the debt in 1987. The post-armistice debt. of 
$205,249,741 (being cash advances, $175,430,808, and 
war stocks and food, $29,818,933) was adjusted with 
a remission of $16,000,000 in interest due and fixed 
at a capital sum of $246,000,000, as of June 15, 
1925, which is to be paid in sixty-two yearly install- 
ments, with first payment June 15, 195 , of $1,110,- 
000, increasing gradually, the final installment in 
1087 a be: $9,600.000, The linerens wil} be varying 

1 am ten years and after ; 
Sra per Ont deb ea 
- The Britis) ebt of £9,000,000, curr ‘ 
reconstruction work, was funded on ‘pa ath 
together with a Congo ioan of £3.600,000. rae 

The ordinary budget for 1925 was: Revenue, — 


=F 


4 
‘a 


ee, *,* i.) See Fa ae tall A i Nae NS _ 
; a 


rs = Et RENN is MALE 
4,268,007,488 francs, 
762,038, leaving a deficit of 652,754,550. Extraor- 
dinary expenditures in 

The ordinary budget 
Chambers in 
Feo eal £49,190 francs, 


; and a third called 
725,195,000 francs; ex- 


cents on July 12. 

The measures to be effected by royal decree were 
prepared by an expert commission appointed to 
advise the King and included drastic economies 
and more new taxes. The first step was the bill 
passed July 17 providing for the ‘‘industrialization” 
of the state railways, turning them over to private 
control and opcration, under a 75-year lease. Bel- 
gium has 3,193 miles of standard gauge railways, of 
which 2,977 are state owned; also 2,722 miles of 
narrow gauge railways, all privately owned. 

On Aug. 1 the King ordered the holders of treasury 
bonds (the floating debt) to exchange them for 
ten billion franes 6 per cent. preferred stock guar- 
anteed against exchange fluctuations in the Nati onal 
Railway Company, which had been formed to take 
over the state railways and had twenty-one directors 
chosen by the King. Holders of 1,876,000,000 
franes, 5 per cent. five-year bonds, Maturing Dec. 
1, 1926, were required to accept these new securities 
and did so without protest. Holders of 7 per cent, 
treasury bills amounting to 4,000,000,000. francs 
were also affected by the order, with an alternative 
of accepting 5 per cent. treasury bills of indefinite 
maturity. The response was widespread, the alter- 
native being taken only by holders of 750,000,000 
franes in bills. 

On Aug. 11 it was announced that the telephone 
and telegraph services would be placed under a 
Management similar to the railway, the state re- 
taining shares to the amount of 1,500,000,000 
pat ted and offering 1,800,000,000 francs to the 
Public. 

Exchange remained firm during August and 
September. Passenger and freight rates were tempo- 
rarily advanced 25 per cent. Business showed 
steady improvement and crops were good. Importa- 
tion of luxuries was discouraged, and a decree on 
Aug. 19 put bread almost on a war basis. The 
Government announced on Aug. 23 that the esti- 
mated deficit for the year was only 488,800,000 
franes. The statement of the National Bank showed 
4 note circulation on Sept. 9 of 9,274,000,000 francs. 

The france was stabilized by royal decree Oct. 25 
at 36 to the dollar (1 franc=2.78 cents; rate of 
exchange Oct. 23, 2.80 cents). A new monetary 
unit was established, the belga, based on gold 
(=.20921 grams) equalling 7.20 to the dollar, 35 
to the pound sterling and 5 paper francs. It is 
to be used in the foreign trade only. Contracts 
were signed Oct. 23 for a 7 per cent. thirty-year 
loan of $100,000,000, to go to the National Bank 
of Belgium, which also held reserves of foreign 
currencies amounting to $45,000,000. The loan 
was floated chiefly in New York ($50,000,000 at 
94), London (£7,500,000), and Amsterdam (£1,250,- 
000). The Wederal Reserve Bank, together’ with 
the national banks of eight countries, also unitedly 
supplied a credit of $35,000,000. The gold cover 
required of the National Bank of Belgium remained 
at 46 per cent. This reduces the state’s indebted- 
ness to the bank from 6,705 million frances to a 
maximum of 2,000 million franes. 

Since 30 per cent. was added to taxation the 
budget had to be balanced, with prospect for 1926 

f a surplus of 750,000,000 francs for the debt sink- 
ng fund. 

The Belgian Army on Jan. 1, 1923, numbered 
90,000. The bill fixing the effective strength of 
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the army for 1925 at 82,500 men was passed by. the 
Chamber, 81 to 56, on Dec, 18, 1924. To effec 
economies, the Government, early, in 1926, retire 
over 900 officers and reduced the rank and file to 
77,000 men. 

Belgium is a member of the League of Nations. 


Imports and exports for six years in paper franes, 
(000 omitted) are: Mur 


Year. Imports. xports. 
1 VA ee ere ee ade eS 121 12,941,765 , 8,862,011 
Dali piel ct ose eee 10,198,288 7,273,350 
1 i NA ead rdak esta” IE 098,007 6,083,118 
OBS aed Seen ott)» Samet En 13,204,780 9,725,054 
Doar ine vepnis eee a 17,581,108 13,932,504 
BEE en eee nee ae 17,806,000 14,536,000 
Trade with the United States was: 

1920-21 $42 264 vo 
1921-22 42,792, 

1922-23 62,355,692 
1923-24 69,591,468 


66,471,859 
72,257,353 


1925-26). || 


BELGIAN CONGO. 
AREA, 909,654 square miles. 


POPULATION, estimated, 1925, 8,500,000. _ The 
white population on Jan. 1) 1925, was 12,674, of 
whom 7,646 were Belgians. 

CAPITAL, Kinshasa (replaced Boma as capital 
December, meee Provincial capitals, Elizabeth- 
ville (Katanga), Leopoldville Sess at 
Coquilhatville (Equator), and Stanleyville 
Eastern). ~ | 

Cer General, M. Rutten, appointed Jan. 24, 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II. of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley's discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. ‘The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi, in February, 1880, 
and in all twenty-four before he returned in 1884. 
Leopold pushed the work with the aid of a handful 
of men, mostly officers, and in 1885 the powers, 
in convention at Berlin, recognized the association 
as an independent state under his sovereignty— 
“the trade of all nations to enjoy pomilete freedom.’’ 
The indeterminate boundaries were held to include 
the basin of the Congo and Lake Tanganyika, 
with its eastern tributaries. From 1895 the Belgian 
Government associated itself with this work, open- 
ing credits, although Parliament was hostile. The 
administration of affairs later provoked violent 
agitation to secure the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the natives.. The Congo Free State was 
ceded to Belgium by the treaty of 1907, becoming, 
by the law of Oct. 18, 1909, Belgian Congo under 
control of the newly created Ministry of the Colonies. 

In territory it is about the size of the fifteen 
Southern States of the United States. The average 
mean temperature is 80.6° Fahrenheit, and the 


‘average rainfall is 43.27 inches. 


Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the village of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. Equatorial French Africa lies to the north 
and west, and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which and to the east is North Rhodesia; 
to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 
German East Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sunless 
and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill the 
upper reaches of the river, covering about 25,000 
Square miles. The lianas yield 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
of rubber yearly. The oil-palm is cultivated, and 
palm kernels and palm oil to the value of 86,946,621 
francs were exported in 1924. The export of copal 
in 1924 was valued at 16,727,681 franes. Ivory 
exports amounted to about 297,454 kilos, valued 
at 31,248,420 franes. Coffee, cocoa, rice, cotton 
and tobacco grow freely... Cattle thrive where 
there is no tsetse fly._ ; 

Cotton cultivation is expanding rapidly; 7,000 
tons were grown in 1925-26; and it is expected that 
about 30,000 tons will be grown annually by 1930. 

The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga, 
where the copper bearing pelt is 250 miles long 
by 25 to 50 miles wide. The output in 1925 was 
89,323 metric tons, 85,662 tons in 1924, and 56,479 
tons in 1923. The reserves are estimated at 40,- 
000,000 tons. In this district is a large deposit 
of pitchblende ore from which the factory at Oolen, 
Beta, produces about four grams of finished 
product a month. f 

Placer mining in Welle produced 4,577  kilo- 


4€0DO0. 
_ and 


tered was 464 of 1,441,561 tons. 
Belgian Congo’s territory was increased as a 
msequence of the war by the transfer of 19,000 
are miles, the Ruanda and Urundi territories, 
m the former German Hast Africa. Both are in 
high plateau region, are rich in cattle and of 
great economic value. , 


Extraordinary expenditures for public works for 
“three years have amounted to 309,310,000 francs. 
‘he debt on Dec. 31, 1924, was 647,997,235 francs. 
Imports and exports for six years: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
Hee =) bata inital franes 85,681,001 204,146,254 
RO Ce es francs 237,534,767 315,245,514 
ie aagmte ye tito aug francs 276,027,218 217,980,062 


300,917 

2,135,637 
; a 

i BHUTAN, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, about 20,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated 250,000. 
CAPITAL, Punakha (a strong natural fortress). 
Ruler, Maharajah Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, chosen 
_ hereditary Maharajah 1907. 
_ Bhutan is a semi-independent native state having 
control of its internal affairs (treaty of 1910), lying 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas between 
- Thibet on the north and British India on the south, 
with Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles extreme breadth. The 
peoplé are Mongolians, the original inhabitants 
having been subjugated about two centuries ago 
by Thibetans. Their religion is Buddhism of the 
Thibetan form. 
(sturdy. ponies especially) are the chief industries. 
Trade with India in 1920-21 amounted to £152,200; 
in 1923-24 to £92,360; and in 1924-25 to £64,900. 


BOLIVIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 506,467 square miles. 
POPULATION, official estimate, 1924, 2,155,000. 
CAPITAL, La Paz, pop., 1923, 115,252. 
President, Dr. Hernando Siles (1925-1930); assumed 
office Jan. 10, 1926. 
Premier, Enrique Velasco Galvarro (Foreign). 
- Bolivia, the only country fn South America with-. 
out a seaport, lies between Peru and Chile on the 
west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 
the great central plateau at an altitude of -12,000 
feet, over 500 miles long, lying between two great 
cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in 
America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico together. 
Over 50 per cent. of the population are Indians 
‘speaking their own dialects only and 25 per cent. 
are of mixed blood.’ The percentage of illiteracy is 
very high. Farming, grazing and mining are the 
chief occupations. The chiet exports are tin, eopper, 
_ antimony, bismuth, silver, lead, tungsten, rubber, 
cocoa, hides and alpaca wool. Under the Spaniards 
ates Tot SORA ODE Roane EE gold to the 
value of $2, ,000.. The annual producti 
now is less than $500,000. i ga ak 


securin: 
of Bolivia, wh 
years was: | 


Copper 
Silver ore,.....+- F 
yO ee eats steer ea bic 
Antimony: ch icra ete 


with Arica on the Pacific. a 
line eh from Antofagasta to La Paz (73: 


with the Argentine railroad system, was completed 
t 


in July, 1925. 1] “ 
altitudes of 9,500 and 14,000 feet, and cost $10,- 


00ehe total railroad maileag 


‘by Chile during the war of the Pacific, seks | 


Agriculture and stock raising -| 1 


Is, in metric to 


Export of min he 
; 1923. 
425 53 


3,546 
3 486 «6, 
709 1,40) 3,146 
a railroad (264 miies) 
The principal railroad 
miles). _ 
Bolivia 


La Paz is connected by 


The Atocha-Villazon railroad, connect 


is 124 miles, entirely between 


e in 1925 was 1,491, with 
231 miles under construction. Es 
By the constitution of 1880 the President is 
elected for four years by direct popular vote. All 
men over twenty-one who can read and write have 
the vote, Congress is composed of a Senate of 16 
elected for six years and a House of Deputies of 
70, elected for four he esses ‘ 

Bolivia is vitally interested in the disputes sub- 
mitted in 1922 to arbitration by Secretary Hughes 
in Washington, between Peru and Chile over the 
provinces of Tacna, and Arica on the Pacific, seized 


for she claims a commercial outlet at the port o 
Arica. She has also a serious boundary dispute 
with Paraguay over Gran Chaco, a potential valu- 
able grassland. The peace strength of the army is 
7,100 with reserves of 230,000. Bolivia is a member 
of the League of Nations, 

Par of exchange, boliviano.............%. 38.9 cents 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1925. ........, 32.0 cents 
‘The external funded debt payable wholly in 
dollars is all bonded and on Jan. 1, 1926, amounted 
to 97,278,840 bolivianos (about $32,400,000). The 
internal funded debt then totaled 21,368,176 bolivi- 
anos (about $7,120,000), and the internal fioating 
debt 15,858,721 bolivianos (about $5,285,000). 

Recent budgets in bolivianos are: 


Year. Revenues. Expend. 
P83 aga Nan dee 25,060,034 37,559.655 
TORS. ida. Wena eeaters wae aT 23,854,705 40,015,922 
BOS ORIG. 1S cae 39,003,257 43,873,720 
SOR GIS. dosha kee ae 44,482,183 44,482,183 
Imports and exports for five years in bolivianos 
were: 
Year Imports. Exports. 
SOLO gels ei cet mee eee ah 65,399,505 156,018,745 
WOE ie bie Bed. bas. See 70,853, 15: 66,919,445 
ARE stats lapnistey. ed. Laas , -53,092,129 94,789,561 
POCA lolx Og3:- ieee ase ,- 99,589,506 107,693,862 
O24, . 0. Bate, o Pete ei bear © 62,570,410 115,191,409 
Trade with the United States was: - 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
Abus OREN He ee $4.69%207 $6,324,192 
PORE nayik vebaa i awed 2,249,686 734,731 
AA tee eee ae oN 3,014,723 2,010,289 
a, aaah aa eee ae ta 3,624,218 786,206 
POL ORO)c% <6 EH OSG R 4,665,351 110,209 
died stabi ts Gey See 5,407,555 149,915 


BRAZIL, UNITED STATES OF 

AREA, 3,276,358 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of Sept. 1, 1920, 30,635,605. 
Native born, 29,045,227; Italian born, 558,405; 
Portuguese, 433,577; Spanish, 219,142; German, 
52,870; Japanese, 27,976; U. S.,; 3,439 

CAPITAL, Rio de Janeiro, pop., 1220, 1,157,873; 
est. 1925, 1,479,054. Chief cities, Sao Paulo, 
pop,, 1920, 579,033; Bahia, 283,422 (320,000 
est. "1925); Pernambuco, 238,843 (355,871 by 
Municipal Census of 1925); Para, 236,402; Porto 


Alegre, 179,263; Nictheroy, 86,238; Curytiba, 
78,986; Manaos, 75,704;. Bello Horizente, 5b,63. 
President, Dr. Washington Luis (1926-30), in- 


augurated Nov. 15, 1926. 
Premier, Dr. Joao Louis Aives (Justice). 

Brazil is the largest state in South America; 
exceeding the size of continental United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
has a coast line en the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 miles; 
and extends 2,691 miles from north to south and 
2,500 miles east. to west. It is bounded on the 
north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic, 
on the south by Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia, 
and on the west by Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia 
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and Peru. The northern half is the great heavily 
wooded basin of the Amazon (about 4,000 miles 
long, the longest river in the world), which rises 
in the Peruvian Andes, and with its tributaries drains 
2,000,000 square miles and empties into the Atlantic 
at the Equator. It is navigable in Brazil for vessels 
of deep draft for 2,300 miles; and in all its rivers 
Brazil possesses 40,000 miles of navigable water- 
ways. Mountain ranges, interspersed with fertile 
valleys, traverse the eastern and southern states. 
The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the natural 
wonders of the world, are in the southernmost state, 
Rio Grande do Sul. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast and but 
RE gee Manganese is exported (159,229 
tons in 1924 compared with 235,831 tons in 1923), 
also the greater part of the world supply of mono- 
zite. The gold production is $3,000,000 a year. 
Coal deposits are extensive but of inferior’quality. 
Production in 1924 was 268,157 metric tons. 

But a small part of the rich agricultural land 
has been brought under cultivation. Four-fifths of 
the world’s coffee supply is grown in the states of 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirite Santo and 
Minas Geraes. The average annual crop is about 
12,000,000 sacks of 132 pounds each; production in 
1921-22 was 8,030,000 sacks; in 1923 there were 
exported 14,466,000 bags, valued at $216,712,056 
or 64.3 per cent. of the total exports; over one-half 
went to the United States. Other ehief exports 
are sugar, 153,175 tons valued at $14,474,106 in 
1923; cotton, 19,170 tons valued at $12,152,000 in 
1923: cocoa, tobacco, rubber, yerba, leather, hides 
and meat. 

Cotton ‘growing is encouraged by the Government, 
11 of the 20 states each produced over 15,000 bales 
of 478 pounds in 1924 and the total produced was 
605,000 bales. 

Brazil ranks fourth gmne cane sugar producing 
countries with an output in 1922-23 of 605,280 
metric tons and in 1923-24 of 644,410 tons. 

Manufacturing of all kinds is being fostered. 
In 1925 there were 257 cotton factories with 2,345)- 
809 spindles in operation. The census returns of 
1920 showed there were in all 11,338 factories with 
365,615 employees, capital of 2,232,814,000 milreis 
($502,383,150), and an annual output of 2,989,- 
176,000 milreis ($672,564,600). The vast forests 
are practically untouched. Stock raising is im- 
portant. The chief imports are textiles, hardware, 
machinery, crockery, glassware, etc. 

In 1924 there entered the ports of Brazil 28,243 
steam and sailing vessels, of 32,909,100 tonnage,-of 
which 9,519 were steamers. Brazilon Jan. 1; 1926, 
had 19,025 mules of railroads in operation. Of 
this, 11,141 miles were owned by the Federal Goy- 
ernment (5,317 of which were Government op- 
erated); 4,540 owned by the states and 3,162 miles 
privately owned. The principal system, the Central 
Brazil Railway (1,563 miles), is Government owned. 
The system is joined up with the railroads of Para- 
guay, Argentina, and Uruguay. Most of the rail- 
ways showed a deficit in 1924. j 

The Government floated a loan of $25,000,000 in 
the United States in 1922 for the purpose of equip- 
ping the Central of Brazil Railway with electricity. 
The project was not carried out. Brazil has developed 
but 1 per cent. of its potential 30,000,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower. 

British investments in Brazil were estimated in 
1926 to aggregate. £284,265,268; French, 2,217,- 
561,800 francs; American, $342,417,167; and other 
countries about $300,000,000. 

Brazil, discovered in 1500 by Cabral, a Portuguese 
navigator, was developed as a colony of Portugal 
until the royal house of Braganza, fleeing from 
Lisbon before Napoleon’s army in November, 1807, 
transferred the seat of Government to Rio de Janeiro 
in March, 1808. In 1815 Brazil was proclaimed a 
kingdom, and in 1822 Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI., who had been left as Regent on his father’s 
return to Portugal, was crowned Constitutional 
Emperor and Brazil freed from Portugal. He 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his son Dom Pedro II., 
who was then five years old. Crowned in 1841, he 
ruled with varying fortune until Nov. 15, 1889, 
when he was driven from the throne into exile 
by a revolution which established a republic, the 
United States of Brazil. The Constitution was 
adopted July 24, 1891, and is modeled largely on 
that of the United States. There are 20 states, 
largely autonomous, one territory (Acre), bought 
from Bolivia in 1902, and a Federal District. AH 
males over 21 who can read and write have the 
franchise. The President is elected by direct vote 
for. four years. Congress consists of a Senate of 
63 members chosen by direct vote for nine years, 
one-third retiring every three years, and a Chamber 
of Deputies, of 212 members, elected by direct vote 
for three years, representation of the minority 
being provided for. The Cabinet is responsible to 
the President only. 
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| dmmigrants numbered 34,821 in 1922, 86,767 in 
1923, 98,125 in 1924, and 84,883 in’ 1935. Of 
the 1924 immigrants 23,267 were Portuguese, 22,168 
Germans and 13,844 Italians. 

All put 100,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics, but. religious toleration is guaranteed. 
Education is free in the primary grades but not 
compulsory save in some progressive cities, In 
recent years, however, great progress ‘has been 
made. The University. of Rio de Janeiro’ was 
founded Sept. 7, 1920. Military service is. com- 
pulsory. _ The standing ‘army numbers 35,000, 
with a reserve of 560,000. The navy has two dread- 
noughts_and in 1918 a personnel ‘of 693. officers 
and 9,650 men. 

Brazil announced in March its withdrawal from 
the League of Nations (which see). 

President. Bernardes (1922-26) developed a strict 
policy of economy in Government expenses, with a 
proper balance of revenues and expenditures. He 
pledged the Government’s continuance. of the 
public works already initiated, because their dis- 
continuance would bring about serious difficulties. 
On April 23, 1923, he issued a decree authorizing 
the Minister of Finance to make regulations cover- ~ 
ing the establishment, of the Banco de Brazil as a 
bank of issue. On Dec. 31, 1925, the Bank of 
Brazil had in circulation 592,862,000. milreis and 
in addition there were in circulation 115,134,000 
milreis of incontrovertible notes. 

The unit of currency is the milreis (paper); par 
of exchange is $0.3244; rate of exchange, Oct. 1, 
1926, was $0.1492. The foreign debt, Dec. 31, 
1925, was: £102,529,944, French francs, 336,548,- 
500, and $63,717,167. The internal funded debt 
was 2,137,424 contos. 

A loan of $35,000,000 634% bonds was placed 
in New York in May, 1926, which was followed 
by a loan of $25,000,000 614% bonds placed in 
New York in June. 

Recent budgets, which are on a double basis 
of gold milreis and paper milreis, are here given 
in contos (1 conto=1,000. milreis= average $116.90 
in 1924 and $142.80 in 1925): 


Revenues. Expenditures. 

Year. Gold. Paper. Gold. Paper. 
W923 .2>. weisia sie 99,037 743,275 92,068 997,632 
1924. .......102,891 921,898 87,340 915,132 
DOs aval ale 158,039 1,018,139 80,624 1,366,163 


1925. . 

1926 (budget of 1925 continued). 
Imports and exports for five years in dollars at 

average of exchange were: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
OD Mrete ak: sie Nese erat urcte cs «+ $217,443,287 $219,871,650 
1922 os seas (el esi 213,518,088 301,302,842 
AO QS TOC AS +. 231,134,786 334,450,880 
TODAS. GUAR. + 824,570,394 440,442,956 
LODGE. Te eh, eal 412,388,735 482,449,735 

Trade with the United States was: 

ear. mports. Exports. 
ba 20-8 Neca ae Be ANd nia $128,746,345 $147,520,940 
TOD DDO octet SRA SoA 38,315,483 100,435,733 
UC DS a teams eae Mires 46,597,655 137,677,253 
LOD Ba 24 ea ore eee ke 53,985,282 146,255,852 
1924-25..... Pt ass, 80,590,029 198,490,645 
VOQEAZ6 i Nola die tah tess 83,444,143 244,874,249 


BULGARIA, KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 39,824 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1922, 4,958,400, 
of which 4,500,000 were Bulgarians, Turks about 
400,000; Jan. 1, 1926, 
5,081,700. 

CAPITAL, Sofia, pop., 154,431; other cities, Philip- 
popolis, pop., 63,413: Warna, 50,819; Ruschuk, 
41,574; Silvno, 28,695; Plevne, 27,779; Stava 
Zagore, 25,491, and ten of more than 15,000 pop- 
ulation. 

metimes known a8 Czar), Boris III., born 
ag ey Bod, succeeded on ye satonbion of his 
father, Ferdinand, Oct. 3, 1918. 

Premier, Andre Liaptcheff (Interior), Jan. 3, 1926. 
Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Roumania, 

on the west by Serbia, on the south by Greece, on 

the east by the Black Sea, and on the southeast by 

Turkey. It is about the size of the State of Kentucky. 
The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 

Treaty of Berlin on July 13, 1878, as an autonomous 

and tributary prince under the suzerainty of 

the Sultan of Turkey. ulgaria declared its inde- 
pendence on Oct. 5, 1908. Hastern Rumelia joined 

Bulgaria on Sept. 18, 1885, after revolution against 


ultan. 
a the first Balkan War, Bulgaria, with Serbia, 


Greece and Montenegro, fought Turkey, the war end- 


estimated population, 


| ing in the Treaty of London on March 30, 1913, when 


rkey ceded to the allied Balkan nations all terri- 
sate west of the line from Midia on the Black Sea to 


Ace Sea, and also ¢ 

"Leng ‘ue broke up soon after the trea’ 
epic ‘out between the eri 
alkan War. Roumania intervened and 


ured. an extension (part of the Dupre) of her M 


ontier at Bulgaria’s expense. Pea again 
it! ee Treaty of Bucharest on i ag 26 mois: all 


cients was an ally of the Central Powers in the 
World War. By the Peace “Treat ot t Neullly (Paris) 
ot Nov. 27, 1919, Bulgaria ced ‘hrace to Greece 
nd the “Strumnitza Line’ and a "aul of territory 
on the northwest to Serbia. , The treaty deprived 
Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The Treaty of 
Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Turkey, fixes 
_ the boundary between Bulgaria and Turkey just 
est of Adrianople. 
By an agreement concluded in June, 1924, Greece 
P ows Bulgaria a commercial outlet to the Aegean 
in the part of Kavala joined to the frontier by a 
gt ae corridor under the supervision of the League 
ons. 
‘or the overthrow of Alexander Stambuliski in 
une, 1923, his death and the communist assassina- 
tions, the ‘cathedral outrage of April 16, 1925, and 
its reprisals, see the World Almanac for 1926, page 


n the élections of April, 1923, Stambuliski had 
‘won 200 Agrarian seats to his opponent’ 8 32; in the 
November election, after the coup d’etat, the bour- 
geois Government received 172 seats to the Agrarians’ 
50: unists, 99; Socialists, 30; Radicals, 14, 
nd Liberals, 8. 
_ Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic. of Indo-European 
fluence, allied to the Russian. The state church, 
Orthodox Greek, is governed by a Synod of Bishops, 
the clergy being paid by the state. 
Two-thirds of the people are engaged in agricul- 
en Although lands are held in fee, pastures and 
are held in perpetuity by the communes. 
holdings run from one to six acres. Methods 
re very primitive, although gradually machinery 
is being brought in. 
The cultivated area is 9,290,175 acres of the total 
of 18,019,840 of the coultry. Production is low 
because of crude methods. The annual production of 
SR LEE 2,345,207 tons from 5,282,707 acres. (census 
1923), ‘indicates slightly more than one-half ton 
; sa the acre. 
Coal Prosueuon in 1925 was 1,219,570 tons, of 
_ which all but 124,396 tons were from state mines. 
. Iron, lead, copper, gold, silver and manganese are 

found. The production {in 1923 was: Copper, 23,983 
tons; lead, 3,935 tons. 

Industry is not much developed. In 1922. there 
were 1,540 manufacturing establishments employing 
63,000. Unemplo eer has practically disappeared. 

; forests cover acres, or 30 per cent. of 

- the total area—fir, beech, oak and pine. 

Exports are tobacco, maize, hide wheat, barley, 

petroleum and attar of roses; and textiles, metals, 
(Machinery and oils are the eal imports. 

ulgaria had in 1925 1,700 miles of ‘railroads 
owned and operated b; the state. River naviga- 
tion giving access to the Danube—a great traffic 
route—is important. In 1924 3,841 vessels of 
1,489,389 tons entered the Black Sea ports, and 
10,581 of 2,331,572 tons, the Danube ports. 

By the Constitution adopted in 1870 ae amended 
in 1893 and 1911, legislative authority is vested in a 
ging, chamber, the Sobranje, or National Assembly 

7 members, elected for four years by universa’ 
suffrage. The King must give assent to all laws 
enacted before they become effective. Executive 
power is vested in the Council of Ten Ministers nomi- 
nated by the King. 

Blementary education is obligatory for children 
from 7 to 14 years of age. The state maintains 
i 5,840 primary and secondary schools, which, together 

. with 1,660 private schools, have 745, 000 pupils. 
There are 48 institutions for special instruction, 118 
professional schools, 10 for training teachers and a 
State university at Sofla with 2,700 students, and 

a free university with 1,500. 

Illiteracy is ndicated by the 17.3 per cent. of it 
in the Bulgarian Army. 

Pre-war Bul FOO a army was composed of 8,900 
officers and 56,000 men, with a war mobilization 
‘Airongth of 500, 000, The Treaty of Neuilly limits 
it to 20,000 men, who must be volunteers, obliga- 
tory militaty service having been abolished. Bul- 
ie ‘ i member of the League of Nations. 

ett 1924, there went into effect a new 
tatitt rohit titig the import of some 150 ‘articles 
not. of the first n ty. 

Turkey, Italy, Greece and Germany were the chief 
buyers, and the heaviest imports were from Italy, 
Germany, England, France and Austria. 

The léva is the unit of currency; its gold par 
Le ae $0.193; rate of exchange, Oct. 11, 192 6, 


The ADAG of reparations to be paid by Bul- 


gari: 
pr Aoay et aya 
eee ie 
‘for | 

ee Lek ) 
annual insta aie 
The Governments of Great. Britain,” France and 
Italy .released Bulgaria from interallied _ military 
control Jan. 1, 1926, as she had fulfiiled all. enty ee 
obligations. 
The national debt on Jan. 1926, was: “External, 
897,349,529 francs and 653, ovo, 347 gold francs on 
account of reparations and occupation; internal, 
5, Cae 165,181 leva. 

he bank note circulation on Jan. 1, 1926, was 
3,809, ,301, ee leva, with a money reserve of 155,- 


Recait. budgets in levas (000 ae are: 


Exp. 
LOPS SH a FN leva 4, 03s, “120 4,115,171 
PES ze Gore of 1922-23 continued). 
1924 leva 6,604,250 6,604,931 
leva, 6,875,000 1000 
leva 6,924,500 6, 924° 500 
Imports and exports for four years in both levas. 
and dollars, at yearly meee of exchange, were: 


Year. maports. Exports. 
LOD Zine aire tie deeb a leva, 4& O37 822, 000 4,329,718,000 | 
"$29,801,000 
FAS BAS Gabe a er eet hoe leva, 5 153,784,240 2,896,420,548 
‘ $45,251,000 $31,258,000 
AST Sea ee ae leva 5,357,311,000 4,902,266,000 
100 $35,693, 
RAE aha cave lata sores leva 7, geet 341, ‘000 eee 466,000 
17,790 $41, 190, 100 
Trade with the United States was: 
ear. Imports. Exports. 
POLO bye na ole scents mike ears $1,312,526 $3,014,386 
ME Ee RS ae ety ers 1,242,992 1,144,868 
TILE -SS. tps side ws ooo areeete 915,109 30,383 
1923-24) we veges STE as 344,015 1,945,550" 
FOG so iiek ina Me's eed RRs St 226,79: 75,3 
1925-26..... nie SASS acer > 434608 934,420 


CHILE, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 289,796 square miles. 


POPULATION, census of Aug. 1, 1921, 3 »7 74,485; 
(estimated, October, 1925, 3, $377 678). 


CAPITAL, Santiago, pop. 1920, 507,296; chief 
port, Valparateo, pop. 182, 243; other Cities, 
Soe Secctepe pop 66,074; Antofagasta, 51,531; 
Iquique, 37,421; “ralce, 36,079; Vina del Mar, 
33,441; oritian, 30,88 

President, Emiliano meeroe Larrain, 1925-80, 
elected Oct. 24, 1925; inaugurated Dee. 23. - 


Premier, Sr. Maximiliano Mbanez (interior). 

Chile, one of the most energetic and prosperous of 
the republics of Latin America, with inexhaustible 
raineral resources, lies on the west coast of South 
America, occupying the strip of land between the 
Andes and the South Pacific, from Peru to Cape 
Horn, having an extreme length of about 2,620 
miles, with a coast line of 2,900 miles. The average 
breadth north of 40° is 100 miles. Its area is slightly 
greater than that of the eight South Atiantic States 
of due United os 

he Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
agua (altitude 23,080 feet), on the Chilean Areentine 
boundary, the highest peak in the Americas; Corco- 
puti (22, 162 fect); Bl Muerto (21,227 feet), the Baya 
(19,993 feet), the Gualiatiri (19,882 feet). From 
1907 to 1924 there have been 12,694 earthauakes, 
an average of two daily. 

Tks land in the darth part is arid, but two 
Rovian there, Tarapaca and Antofagast: in produced 

5 per cent. of the world’s nitrate SUP ly until the 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
Pore POY. profitable. The production of nitrate 
in 1920 was 2,606,571 metric tons, yore at $172,- 
800,000, but was’ stagnant in 1921 
in 1922 was 1,071,797 metric tons; 
527; in 1924, 2 403,427; and in 
The total exported in 1925-26 was 2 247,545. metric 
tons; and 2,565,855 1924-25; and 2 175,607 in 
1923-24. The onpart tax in 1925 prought: a Tevenue 
of 255;233,880 pes 

Chile is the Forts Second largest producer of 
copper, the amount. in’ 1 being 162,809 metric 
tons valued at $46,642 820, mi 419 tons were ex- 
ported. Output in’ 1925 was 182,066 tons. There 
are also enormous iron ore , AODOR te in the Provinces 
of Atacama and. Coquimbo, estimated at a billion 
tons. Much gold and silver is produced. There 
are large deposits of coal south of apt, a 473,= 
000 tons being mined in 1925, and 1,513,000 in 1924. 

Chile has 95,000,090 acres of arable land pee 0 
a small percentage is under cultivation in about 100,~- 
000 farms. The wheat acreage is about 1 250,008. 
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which produced 
harvest of barley 
posites, WEN Ta ee bered 2.500,00 
potatoes, 270,478. attle number 200,000 and 
sheep, 4,500}000. 


was 114,123 metric tons; of oats, 


of beans, 43,207; and of 


An. electric railroad connects 
In 1925, 1,245 
3,348,338 tons 


Chile exceeded £100,- 
d American capital invested 
there had increased from about £4,000,000 ($19,- 
j in 1900 to £90,000,000 ($440,000,000) in 
1925, largely for mining and loans. 

Chile threw off the ee yoke-in 1810-18, and 
adopted in’.1833 the hig ly centralized constitution 
which was replaced by a new greatly lberalized 
constitution drafted by President Arturo Alessandri 
and adopted by a tremendous majority in 4 refer- 
endum, Aug. 30, 1925. 

The President is elected 
five senators for eight, and 
by direct popular vote. Electors are males over 
twenty-one who can read and write. Bills may be 
passed by a two-thirds vote over the President’s 
veto. He appoints the nine Ministers, who are 
responsible to . 

The years 1924-25 saw many laws enacted in 
amelioration of labor and social conditions. An 
Income tax law was put into effect, estimated to 
yield $60,000,000 yearly, and other laws aimed to 
Le the hold of the: aristocratic element on the 

ate. 

Under advice of a commission of American fi- 
nancial experts headed by Prof. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton University, a Central Bank was 
created by decree of Aug. 23, with a capital of 
150,000,000 pesos, to be known’ hencefortin as chile- 
nos, which will have the exclusive right to issue 
paper money convertible to gold, also silver pieces, 
and which will be the fiscal agent for the Govern. 
ment municipalities, railways and other financial 
concerns. 

The bank commenced operations on Jan. i hiby 
1926. The note circulation on July 16, 
amounted to 146,697,490 pesos. 

Chile had a bloodless revolution on Sept. 5, 1924, 
when a military junta of pe officers de- 
manded of President Alessandri the resignation of 
the Cabinet, the veto of the Salary grab bill in 
Congress, the prompt passage of the budget law, 
and of the labor reforms. Senatorial obstruction in 
holding up the budget had also held up the salaries 
of the civil servants and the pay of the soldiers, 
and as well the putting into effect of a tax on profits. 
The President readily accepted the petition and 
at a special meeting of Congress the united houses 
accepted it. A military government council took 
charge with Gen. Luis Altamirano at the head, 
assuming the title of Vice President. President 
Alessandri found his position untenable, resigned 
and went to Europe. 

The military directorate was turned out on Jan. 
23, 1925, by another group of army officers who 
recalled President Alessandri. He accepted on 
conditions, calling for the immediate formation of a 
civil government on national lines, guarantee of 
freedom to exercise full constitutional powers and 
of the immediate return of all military units to their 
proper functions, the convocation of 2 constituent 
assembly to discuss the reform constitution, and 
new laws regulating elections. President Alessandri 
reached Santiago and assumed office on March 20, 
Having accomplished most of his reforms he resigned 
on October 1, turning over the Presidential powers 
to Luis Barros Borgono, Minister of the Interior 
and Vice President, to yc oon a free election for 
President on October 24. At this election Emiliano 
Figueroa Larrain was. elected President, receiving 
171,259 votes to 70,608 for Dr. Jose Salas. 

Education is free, supported by the state, and 
since 1920 compulsory. In July, 1924, 392,355 
pupils were enrolled in the public primary schools. 

he percentage of illiteracy is high. The University 
of Chile (state) at Santiago had 4,502 students in 
1920 and the Catholic University, 614. The Roman 
Catholic eee is maintained by the state, but by 
the constitution all religions are protected. 

All able-bodied citizens are liable for service in 
the state militia. The peace Strength of the army 
is 23,782, with 609,734 in the reserve. In the navy 
is one dreadnought, the Almirante Latorre (formerly 


for six years, the forty- 
the’ deputies for four, all 


in 1924, 699,053 metric tons. The 


1926, } 


Bi cruisers. 
,000 men. An air 
British instruction, 
planes and eighty airplanes bought in Great Britain. 
hi 1 ng the World War, on 
specific invitation she joined the League of Nations 
Nov./4, 1919 (see Index for Tacna~Arica, award). 


Budgets for the last three years are: ; 

Gold. Paper 

pesos.. pesos. 
1923—Revenue........... 147,311,989. 390,714,039 
Expenditures. ...... 168,848,241 383,255,711 
1924—Revenue,........ 1) 95,545,464 517,138,199 
Expenditures....... 174,442,237 449,039,012 
1925—Revenue..... 5.2... 179 550281 542,450,389 
Expenditures... ... ... 169,834,126 635,252,447 


paper pesos. -The 
06,078,572 pesos 
and the paper guarantee 42.358,000 pesos, 
The official valuation of the state property in 
506,525,136 pesos. © 
ance popes Saiies 12.17 cents 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1925... 7.77 12.10 cents 


571, 121,037,500 
++ 120,198,389 196,081,823 
= bags tntae (ai) pi aly ai Cah toa ait 132,589,170 242,637,765 
LOZDe eis se nttoeha een ae 146,805,334 ° 225,450,939 
Trade with the United States was: 
Year. Imports, Exports. 
TOZOR OT Roh Sie +++». $49,715,357 $77,854,552 
TO2T- 22s east, bosths +++++ 16,716,462 38,912,591 
UES P2778 EEG ia Si 2 La Sie 27,781,635 92,097,132 
PO BB OAs OES Sa ,869,865 92,504,750 
TODA 2S lid Se aa 4,783,981 99,083,838 
1925-26..... ai SUN ae te 46,405,821 84,173,948 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 4,277,170 square miles; divided, China 

eo 1,532,420; ‘Sinkiang (Hastern Turkestan), 
50,340; Manchuria, 363,610; Mongolia, 1,367,- 

600; Thibet, 463,200. ; 
POPULATION, estimated 1920, for China Proper, 

375,000,000; Sinkiang, 2,000,000; Manchuria, 20,- 

000,000; Mongolia, 1,800,000; Thibet, 2,000,000; 

total for all China, 400,800,000. 

Foreigners, resident in China, according to the 
customs authorities in 1922, numbered 282,491, 
of whom 9,153 were Americans; 11,855, British; 
152,848, Japanese; and 96,727, Russians. 

CAPITAL, Peking, pop. (estd.) 1,200,000; Peking 
metropolitan area, 4,200,000; other cities, Can- 
ton, pop. (estd.), 950,000; Changsha, 550,000; 
Chungking, 440,000; Foochow, 650,000: Han. 
chow, 730,000; Hankow, 1,500,000; Hongkong 
(British Crown colony), 561,000: Nanking, 390,- 
000; Ningpo, 700,000; Shanghai, 1,539,000; Soo- 
chow, 550,000. 

Chief Executive, Marshal Tuan Chi-jul. 

Premier pro tem, and. Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
V. K. Wellington Koo, Oct. 1, 1926. 

China, the home of a highly civilized’ nation when 
Europeans were still in the bronze age, and with 
a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., occupies. a 
territory in the eastern part of Asia about one- 
third larger than continental United States. To the 
north and northeast lies Siberia; to the west Russian 
Turkestan; to the southwest and south the well- 
nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas forms the 
Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo-China bor- 
ders it on the south; and the China Sea and Yellow 
Sea on the east separate it from the Philippines, 
Formosa (now Japanese), the Japanese Empire 
and Kerea. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevations in the north in the Kin- 

han and Tarbagatal Mountains in Mongolia; the 

Giinatayan and Kwenlun Mountains in the south- 

west, in Thibet, and the Hinghan Mountains of Man- 

churia. Its length from north to south is 1,860 

Miles, and its breadth from east to west is about 

1,500 miles. 

China Proper—China of. the 18 Provinces— 
occupies the rich fertile southeastern part'of the 
country, an area nearly twice the size of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. There the population 
on the .generally accepted estimates has a, density 
of 174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best watered countries of the world. Krom the 
mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course eastward to the sea, through great 
alluvial plains stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland to a depth of 300 miles. 
These rivers drain four-fifths of the country. The 
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Soneteekiong, 3,158 miles long, rises in the centre 
of the high plateau of Thibet, 16,000 feet in altitude, 
At Pingshenhsien, 1,215 miles from its source, it 
becomes in part navigable, but with dangerous 
tapids, to the vicinity of Ichang, 2,193 miles from 
its source. From Ichang to Hankow it is navi- 
gable by small river steamers and from Hankow 
to its mouth, 595 miles, by sea-going vessels. The 
Hanho, a tributary from the north at Hankow, is 
navigable for 600 miles. The Yellow River“ Hwang- 
ho), 2,700 miles long, and also rising in Thibet, is 
navigable only in part. It is called “China’s Sor- 
row” because of the devastation it causes in flood 
time, when it overflows its banks, bursts its dikes 
and sweeps over the farm lands. In 1898, when a 
disastrous fl occurred, salt and sand were de- 
pocige over an area of 200 square miles, below 

okow, to a depth of 2 to 10 feet, amounting to 
over sixteen billion cubic feet. _The Sikiang, over 
1,250 miles long, waters South China, its branches 
reaching the sea in the Canton delta from Hong- 
kong to the west of Macao. It is navigable for 
steamers for 200 miles, and for smaller craft for 
another 100 miles. The Paiho waters the plain 
of North China, and empties into the Gulf of Chihli 
at Taku. The Amur River, 2,920 miles long, and 
navigable for 1,500 miles, which forms the boundary 
between Manchuria and Siberia; the Yalu, navi- 
gable for 600 miles, the boundary between Manchuria 
and Korea, and the Liao in Manchuria, are also highly 
important. A network of canals helps to care for 
the inland navigation. 


POPULATION. 


The population of China is not a matter of exact 
census tabulation. The Board of Revenue Census 
of 1885 returned a population of 377,636,000 ex- 
elusive of Manchuria, That of the Board of Interior 
(Minchenpu) in 1910. a year before the fall of the 
Manchus, was 331,188,000, inclusive of Manchuria; 
but this was of families, the multiple for individuals 
being 5.5. In 1918 the survey of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee gave an estimate of 440,925,000, 
and the Chinesé Post Office survey of 1920 returned 
427,679,000, both exclusive of Mongolia, Sinkiang 
and Thibet. The compilers regard these figures as 
probably too high. Former American Minister to 
China W. W. Rockhill held in his time that the 
population of China had been greatly overestimated, 
and quoted the figure for 1885 for the 18 provinces 
as 306,551,000. It would seem that the population 
of China Proper, including the 3 Manchurian prov- 
inces, 1s about 400,000.000. Manchuria has increased 
greatly in population since the building of the rali- 
road and the development of the economic possi- 
bilities of the soy bean, from 15,000,000 in 1914 to 
22,000,000 in 1924. 

_~“Iphe' Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 33,700,000 people in 38,600 

square miles and 874 to the square mile, is the most 
densely populated political unit in the world. 

Mr. Ta Chen in & monograph “Chinese Migra- 
tions, etc.,’’ published July, 1923, by. the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, holds that the 
population is too great for the arable land of the 
country, his figures showing 59,223,984 farmers 
enumerated as Cultivators of 269,553,076 acres of 
land, an average of 4.5 acres to a farm; the average 
size of the family being 5.5 in China Proper, and 
8.3 in Manchuria; 75 per cent. of the native population 
living on farms. Uncultivated land is estimated at 
about 160,500,000. Chinese emigration, he holds, 
arises from pressure of population and gives these 
figures of the Chinese resident abroad in 1922: 


Country. Chinese. Country. Chinese. 
Anam....... i 197,300] Java. ..ci.ee. 1,825,700 
Australia....... 35,000) Korea)... .....5 11,300 
Brazilisic.. cars 20,000) Macao.......+. 74,560 
BUPA, os ob be 134,600| Mexico...... 3,00 
Canada.,.....5 2,000) Peru. ..... 5 . as 45,000 

MBs oc bite oer 90,000) Philippines..... 55,212 
Hast Indies..... 1,023,500|Siam..... 1,500,000 
Burope........ ,760|Siberia......... 37,0 
Formosa....... 2,258,650) Straits Set’lem’ts 432,764 
Hawaii ....  .23,507| South Africa... 5,000 
Hongkong...... 314,390) Continental U.S. 61,639 
Japan..... bie Sejm toda ZOO 


Total. .....-. 8,179,582 


China’s coast line is 2,150 miles long, or with 
indentations about 5,000. China has 56 So-called 
treaty ports, 8 voluntarily opened ports, and 25 
ports of call. The climate compares favorably with 
that of countries in similar latitudes. 

China is essentially agricultural, and intensively 
so. The average holdings are small, and the im- 
plements are crude, but there is much irrigation, 
crops are rotated, and fruit, cereal and vegetable 
production is regarded by scientists as relatively 
efficient, food values having for many years been 
replaced in the soils regularly. Deforestation of 
the mountain slopes and hills has resulted. in 
great erosions. Large forests are rare. Bamboo 


estimated f 
duced. chief! 


pounds). Tea is produced exclusivel 
and south, the tea area being about 520, aeres. 
Production is not officially indicated, but expor- 


pounds in 1895 to 102,124,667 in 1924, competition of 


to Japan. 
624,755. 
States 12,261,561 
432. Wheat, barley, corn, millet, peas and beans 
are chiefly cultivated in the north, and sugar, in- 
digo and several cereals in the south. Rice, the 
staple food of the Chinese. is grown in all but three 
provinces, the average annual production being 
3,750,000 tons. 

Cotton manufacturing, in the modern sense, 
began in 1895 when the treaty of Shimonosiki gave 
foreigners the right te import machinery and engage 
in manufacturing at the treaty ports. C 
then. had six native owned mills, with 183,000 
spindles. In 1925 there were in China, 118 mills 
with 3,414,062 spindles and 25,934 looms; of this 
69, with 1,881,822 spindles and 16,381 looms, were 
Chinese owned; 45 with 1,326,920 spindles and 7,205 
Japanese owned; and 4, with 205,320 spindles and 
2,348 British owned. Shanghai is the centre of the 
industry, having all the British. 32 of the Japanese, 
and 22 of the Chinese mills, being 56 per cent. of 
the spindles and 72 per cent. of the looms. in 
1925 China imported 31,334,000 pounds of raw 
cotton from America and 195,168,000 from India. 
Besides the thousands of looms in private dwellings, 
there were 17 silk filatures, 4 woolen milis, 125 
modern flour mills, 445 glass factories, and some 
iron and steei works. Pa 

China’s 350,000,000 hens, it is estimated, lay 
26,250,000,000 eggs annually, of which 1,182;C00,000 
are exported in the shell; 36,812,000 pounds, of 
frozen eggs also are exported and 57,642,000 pounds 
of egg yolk and albumin; export value, 325,000,000. 

Practically all of the 18 provinces of China Proper 
and,.3. in anchuria contain immense stores of 
coal, China being, one of the world’s chief coal 
countries. The known fields cover 133,50Q acres, 
annual production running now at about 16,000,000 
tons, of which 10,000,000 is from modern mines, 

Tron ores are abundant near the anthracite coal 
fields of Shansi, where, it is asserted, is the oldest 
iron industry in the world; and in Chihii, Shantung 
and Manchuria. There is estimated to be in China 
677,000,000 tons of the ore, annual , production 
being about 1,500,000, of which nearly two-thirds 
are smelted in China. 

Petroleum also is abundant, but the industry 
has not been developed. American oil interests 
have done much exploration there, and driven 
many wells, most of which are not active. Copper 
ore abounds, the Yunnan deposits being of the 
world’s richest. Tin, antimony, gold, silver, lead, 
mercury, tungstén, bismuth and molybdenum 
are also, present. 

In 1924, 36,353 vessels of 22,950,050 tons cleared 
from Chinese ports in the foreign trade. 

The first railway was opened in 1876. At present 
there are more than 7,500. miles, excluding 1,857 
miles in Manchuria, with 2,000 under. construction. 

Transportation has been much interrupted and 
interfered with by the demands of the military, and 
the readbeds and roliing stock have greatly deteri 
orated. Some progress has been made in improving 
the wagon roads. : 


A NEW CONSTITUTION. 


Up to Feb. 12, 1912, when China became a re 
public, it was one of the most ancient monarchies. 
According to the Provisional Constitution che Gov- 
ernment comprises a President, Vice President 
and: a two House legislative body—the Senate of 
264 members and the House of 596. The Cen- 
tral Government has not yet obtained full control, 
there being Military Governors in several provinces 
who refuse to obey. he executive authority is 


in a. Premier named by the President, and nine 


Ministers nominated by the Premier, all to be con- 
firmed by the Parliament. The Parliament, how- 
ever, failed to function up to late 1922, ow’ to. 
the disturbed state of the country. In October, 
1923, it convened in Peking and on Oct, 15 elected 
Gen. Tsao Kun President to succeed Li Yuan- 
hung, twice President, who, yielding te the pressure 
of the northern military leaders, fled to Tientsin 
and resigned his post on June 14, 1923. 

A new Constitution was promulgated October 10, 
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on the inauguration of Gen. Tsao Kun. -It pro- 
vides for the replacement of provincial armies with 
a national army, whose igh shall be determined 
by Parliament. While the Constitution gives wide 
latitude to the provinces in the matter of self- 
government, it stipulates that no province shall 
keep any standing army or establish any military 
officers, academy or arsenal, It directs that the 
“military expenses of the nation shall not exceed 
one-quarter of the national dnnual expenditure, 
except in the event of a foreign war.” 

China and Russia reached an agreement in May, 
1924, by which the former, recognized Soviet, Russia 
and acknowledged that title to the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, built with Russian money but running for 
1,100 miles through Chinese territory, accrues to 
Moscow. The countries agreed to exchange Am- 
bassadors, the negotiator of the treaty, L. K. Kara- 
khan, being named Russia’s representative at Peking, 
thereby outranking the Ministers sent by the other 
bowers and becoming dean of the Diplomatic Corps, 
April 22, 1925. He was recalled in 1926. : 


DISORDERS OF 1925-26. 


Civil war broke out anew in September, 1924, at 
Shanghai (see TH&k WoRLD ALMANAC for 1925). On 
Oct. 23 the President,’Gen. Tsao Kun was deposed 
and on Nov. 24 Marshal Tuan Chi-jui assumed 
the office of Chief Executive. The provisional 
Ba a was recognized by the Powers on Dec, 
24. The Cantonese leader, Dr Sun Yat-sen, hurried 
to Peking but he was very ill and died there on 
March 12. Gen. Feng in November ousted the 
deposed Manchu Emperor Hsuan- Tung, 19 years 
old, from) the Forbidden City though under the 
solemn protection of a formal treaty, and in February 
he finally fled for safety to Japan. 

The spring and summer was marked by severe 
fighting at Shanghai and in Canton and much 
skirmishing and banditry elsewhere. 

Unrest took a serious form in May, when anti+ 
foreign outbreaks occurred, beginning with strikes 
at Japanese spinning mills in Shantung and at 
Shanghai. Strikers in ey together with 
students, paraded there on May 30, protesting against 
the killing of Chinese laborers, the consular courts 
and so forth; the foreign settlement. police arrested 
the leaders and in the clash that followed shot into 
the mob, killing nine and wounding twenty. In the 
riots. which kept up for three days, some. twenty 
Chinese were killed and many Chinese and a few 
foreigners were wounded. Strikes and_ disorders 
continued in Shanghai with fatalities and in many 
of the foreign settlements, notably. Hongkong and 
Canton. In Manchuria, however, Gen. Chang Tso- 
lin maintained order. English and Japanese goods 
were boycotted. Bolshevik propaganda and aid 
was broadcast. The international settlements were 
organized for defense and some naval forces sent 
in aid. The disturbances burned out in about three 
months but left crystallized a strong insistent de- 
mand in the Chinese for a revision of the unequal 
treaties, reform of the ¢ustoms and abolition of 
extraterritoritality. 

Following the ratification by France on July 10 
of the two nine-power treaties negotiated at the 
Washington Arms Conference of 1921-22 (see THs 
WORLD ALMANAC for 1923) and. the subsequent 
exchange of ratifications, the Peking Provisional 
Government on Aug. 18 issued invitations to Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Poel and the United States, sig- 
natories, and to enmark, Norway, Peru. and 
Spain, adherents, for 4 customs conference in Peking, 
beg! ng on Oct. 26, 5. Delegates met but 
the conference was a complete failure owing to the 
chaotic condition of public affairs in China which 
grew worse throughout 1926. On October 1, 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin was in control of Manchuria, 
and Marshal Wu Pei-fu, who had control of the 
middle and eastern provinces, was fighting desper- 
ately to withstand the fierce assaults of the Cantonese 
army under Gen. Chaing Kai-shek. Gen. Feng Hu- 
hsiag, who had early been forced out of Peking, 
still had his army in the northwest (see Chronology 
for developments). 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are also between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 Moslems in the country, 
about 1,904,000 Catholics and 618,600 Protestant 

stians. 

In 1905 there began the new movement toward 
education of the masses, and since then progress 
has been marked. While the number of schools, 
135,000, and pupils, 4,500,000, is small relative to the 
total population, the number is growing rapidly. 
There are seven universities and many technical 
institutions of learning. 

The army numbers between. 1,400,000. and 1,800,000 
men, ‘but is broken up and the several parts are 
each under the control of tae several military Tuchins 


er Governors of the Provinces. That of Gen. Chang 
and that of Gen. Feng are reported well disciplined 
and well Pautpped, The navy is negligible—a pro- 
tected cruiser of 4,300 tons, two cruisers of 2,600 tons 
and three 3,000-ton cruisers, with auxiliary vesse), 
complement. The whole tonnage is about 40,000, with 

men. China is a member of the League of 

ations, 

There is ‘‘unparalleled currency confusion,"’ says 
an authority. The unit is the tael, which varies 
in gold par value from 67.08 cents in Shanghai to ° 
74,86 in Taku. 

The rate of exchange for the Shanghai tael on 
Oct. 1, 1926, was $0.6263 and the Cheefoo and Tien= 
tsin taels $0.6563. The Mexican dollar (=$0.4926 
on Oct. 1, 1926) is used in all treaty pacts. 

The revised import tariff was made effective Jan. 
17, 1923. It was drawn up in accordance with the 
agreement of the powers at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921-22 and is designed to assure the 
Chinese Government an effective 5 per cent. revenue 
on the value of goods imported. 

China’s foreign trade is but one-fiftieth of that 
of the United States per capita. The United States 
furnished in 1924, 18.4 per cent. of her imports and 
took 13.1 per cent. of her exports; the percentage 
in 1923 was 16.3 and 16.8. 

Receipts of the Chinese Maritime Customs in 
1922 reached the highest figure ever recorded, 
58,634,200 Haikwan taels ($48,666,400 gold at the 
average exchange rate of the year), and receipts 
of the Salt Gabelle, $85,739,000 Mex., were $7,800,- 
000 greater than in 1921, 

Both these sources of revenue are under foréign 
administration, the ¢ustoms originally for pro- 
tection of the revenues during the Taiping rebellion 
and later as security for foreign loans and the Boxer 
Indemnity, the Salt Gabelle for security and ser- 
vice of the Reorganization Loan of 1913. 

Interest and amortization of foreign loans are 3 
first charge on the Maritimé Customs and Salt 
revenues, and the surplus is turned over by the for- 
eign administrator (the chief of each service is Bng- 
lish and subordinate officials are of various nation- 
alities, including Chinese) to the Chihesé Govern- 


‘wnent for service of domestic loans and adminis- 


trative expenses. In the disturbed conditions of 
recent years the surplus Maritime Customs and Salt 
revenues have been the principal item of China’s 
official income. 

The Central Government did not profit as largely 
as usual from the heavy Salt receipts, as provinces te- 
tained some $40,000,000 of the $85,000,000 for 
their own ee as The Central Government re- 
ceived in 1923 $7,000,000 revenues availablé for ad- 
ministrative purposes while the amount required 
was $128,000,000. The Peking Government is 
bankrupt and has made no effort in two years to 
meet its outstanding unsecured foreign obligations 
or such of its internal debts as have not been secured 
in the surplus of customs revenues. 

The Chinese postal service, which was developed 
by the Maritime Customs administration, but ig 
now an_ independent Chinese department under 
foreign direction, also produced a surplus in 1922, 

The Boxer indemnity payments resulting from 
the uprising in 1900 amounted to 450,000,000 
Haikwan taels. Payments on these were suspended 
upon China’s entrance into the World War in 1917, 
and resumed on Dec. 1, 1922. By act of Congress 
on May 11, 1924, the balance due to the United 
States, amounting to_ $6,137,553, was remitted and 
was turned over by President Coolidge on July 20, 
1925, to the China Foundation, for the Promotion 
of Education and Culture, a board composed of 
nine Chinese, and five Americans. The United 
States had previously returned (act of May 25, 
1908) $10,785,281 to be used for educational pur- 
poses, and later, a further sum of $1,175,836. 

France, on April 12, 1925, agreed to turn over 
to China the unpaid balance of the Boxer indemnity 
due her, to be used in instalments for the purpose 
of rehabilitating. the Banque Industrielle de Chine. 
which had failed in 1921. 

Chinas national debt as compiled by the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Economic Information in 1922 is 
as follows, amounts being stated in Mexican dollars 
($1 Mexican is worth about 80.57 United States 
currency at present rate of exchange): 


Dollars 

Mezican. 
General foreign loans. ........... 268,979,252 
Foreign railway loans,...,.. seceeraee 394,802,631 
Foréign indemnities..... PEN ates Ws vee. 482,841,744 
Internal long-term loans...s...6...... 275,226,738 
Internal short-term loans...........66 Se ages 
Treasury notes, ett....... Poe e eee ede 0-1) KO OSOUU0, 


PROUALS OCGA PG. SUA, FN VN 1,449,592,343 
The last items do not contain all the short-term 
loans and treasury notes issues, aS the amounts of 
some of these cannot be ascertained. The floating 
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fs ote einer exports of China are silk, beans and 
products, tea, skins and furs, cotton, sesame seed, 
in, cereals, medicines, peanuts and peanut oil, 
animals, wool, antimony and copper. | : 
_. _ Imports and exports for four years valued in gold 
_* dollars are: 


Imports. Exports. 
acne) a egB +-++--+.-$709,433,000 $477,582,000 
Wes esis gent --. 799,236,000 561,393,000 
Doi es ara +--+. 780,821,000 640,494,000 
Pee eae 838,082,000 635,256,000 
with the United States was: ‘ 
Imports. Exports. 
=i ois SEAS ee ear $138,455,178 | $113,185,707 
Dae trainee 4 ke che acer PE 100,901,052 109,410,796 
ae - ,96,851,718 169,619,408 
. 124,432,872 157,881,756 
c na - .89,008,726 147,307,030 
ily teveeeeees- 103,400,354 149,962,775 
MANCHURIA. 


AREA, 363,610 square miles. F 
POPULATION, 1916, estimate of the Southern 


, 


eS 
4 5 Manchurian railway, 20,112,100. 
_ CAPITALS. Mukden, pop. 158,132, Shengking 
~ Province, Kirin of Kirin; Tsitsihar, of Amur. 
_ _ Manchuria is the extreme northeast. territory of 
China, with Siberia on the northwest, north and east, 
_ Korea on the southeast, and Mongolia on the west. 
The Amur River flows along the northern border, 
_ the Ussuri on the east, and the Yalu forms the boun- 
We dary with Korea. ; 
Its topography is extremely varied. Much of 
the eastern portion is intensively agricultural. The 

_ soya bean, cultivated on about 20,000,000 acres, is 

a source of enormous wealth. The Chamber. of 
Pe Commerce at Dairen estimates that. 81,719,000 
_ acres are cultivated for all crops.. The forests cover’ 
28,500,000 acres, Wheat, beans, millet, rice and 
é products of the soya bean are the chief crops. There 
are 50 flouring mills.. There are rich deposits of 
_ coal, iron, lead, gold, silver and asbestos. 

Ey The Trans-Siberian railroad runs: through Man- 
-_churia from Lake Kulun to Suirenko, the border for 
about 100 miles northwest of Vladivostok. From 

Harbin the railroad runs to Mukden and branches 

_ to Peking on the west, Port Arthur and Dairen on 
the south, and through Korea to Moppo, and Fusan 

_ on the southeast. Railway mileage is about 1,000. 

r Imports in 1923 were valued at $99,383,487, and 
exports at $161,336,965; of the latter the United 
- States took $12,015,583 worth, mostly furs and soy 

_ bean products. Imports. in 1924 were valued at 
_ $108,457,220; and exports at $178,748,275. 
Aj MONGOLIA. 

AREA, 1,367,600 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, 1,800,000. 
_ CAPITAL, Urga. 

} Mongolia, although nominally of China, was some- 
_ What shaken. loose from Chinese adherence during 
_ the late war, the status of Outer Mongolia being 

now that its autonomy is recognized by China, and 

_ it is recognized by Russia “as under Chinese suzer- 

ainty. It is bounded on the north by Siberia, on 

the south by Sinkiang, cn the southwest by Turk- 
- €stan, on the east by China Proper and Manchuria. 

There is little agriculture, the great plains between 
the Tarbagatai and Kinghan Mountains being 
desert, with camels, horses and sheep as principal 
interests. The religion of the people is Buddhist 
Lamaism. 

Motor transportation from Kalgan on the Great 
Wail of China, northwest of Peking, and at the 
terminus of the Kalgan-Peking railroad, with Urga, 
the capital of Mongolia, a distance of 650 miles 
across the plains, was established in 1921. In the 

| last three months of the year goods to the value of 
$2,000,000 silver were taken to Urga. The trip 

takes three to fourdays. q 


Mongolia has its own legal currency, adopted 
in 1915, equal to the gold par of the Russian ruble— 
50 cents. 

SINKIANG (Chénese Turkesian). . 
AREA, 550,340 square miles, 
POPULATION, estimated, 2,000,000. 
CAPITAL, Ili. 

Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 
prises, Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 


and includes all Chinese dependencies between 
Mongolia on the north and '‘Thibet on the south. 
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AREA, 463,200 square miles. a 
CAPITAL, Lhasa; pop. 15,000 to 20,000. Sart 

Thibet, in Western China, is a country little known, 
situated between the Himalaya and Kwenlun Moun- — 
tains, and hitherto practically shut to strangers. 
The trade is with India mostly, being carried on 
through lofty passes, some of which are 14,000 to 
18,000 feet high, which are impassable in winter. 
China’s hold on Thibet was visibly loosened when 
the 1911 revolution broke in China. The Thibetans 
expelled, the Chinese garrisons, and the status of 
that country is more or less indeterminate, although 
nominally part of the Chinese Republic. ‘ 

The head of the Government is the Dalai-Lama, 
regarded as the reincarnation of Buddha. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism, and also a faith known as Shamanistic. 
All economic phases are affected by the non-pro- 
gressive character of the people, who are immersed 
in their religious traditions. Some agriculture is 
carried on, and livestock husbandry. 

The highest grade musk is. obtained from the musk- 
| deer, now becoming very scarce, in Tsarung moun- 

tains in Southeastern Thibet. : 

Exports to India, mostly raw. wool, in 1921-22 were 
valued at £231,100; and imports from India, mainly 
cotton piece goods, were valued at £551,300. 


COLOMBIA, REPUBLIC OF t 


AREA, estimated, 476,916 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1923, estimated, 6,617,833. 
CAPITAL, Bogota, population, census, Oct. 14, 
1923, 166,148; chief cities, Medellin, pop. 79,146: 
Barranquilla, 64,543; Cartagena, 51,382: Cali, 
45,825; Cucuta, 29,490: Bucaramanga, 24,919. 
President, Dr.Miguel Aradia. Mendez, (186 ), Con- 
servative (1926-30). Inaugurated ‘Aug. > 1926: 
Premier, Jorge Velez, (Interior). 4 
The Republic of Colombia, situated in the extreme 
4 
7 


northwest of South America, extends up the Isthmus 4 
of Panama to the Republic of Panama—boundary 

line to be determined by treaty by a joint commission. i. 
It has a coast line of 465 miles on the Pacific Ocean, 
and 640 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It has as ; 
neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the east, and — 9 
Ecuador and Peru on the south. Its area is equal i 
to that of California, Oregon, Washington and u 
Montana combined. 

The boundary controversies _of Colombia, Brazil 
and Peru were settled by the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the three countries at Washington through 
the good offices of Secretary Hughes, on Mareh 4 
1925. The boundary between Colombia and Brazil 
will be the Apaporis-Tabatinga line, and Colombia 
is to have freedom of navigation on the Amazon and 
other rivers common to both countries. Colombia 
recognized Peru’s title to certain. disputed territory 
of the Putumayo River. 

Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Centrai and Eastern Cordilleras, run through the 
country from*north to south. The eastern range 
consists mostly of high table lands, cool and healthy, : 
the most oy. Populated part of the country. 
The Magdalena River, in the east, rises in the high 
Andes and flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 
18 miles from Barranquilla. It is navigable for 
river steamers for 930 miles, as far as Jiradot. 
Steamers ascend to La Dorado, 590 miles, Raii- 
Toads serve to transport freight and Passengers 
around the rapids and from Jiradot to Bogota. es 
The total mileage of railroads was 1 222 in 1925, and 
the bulk of the transportation in the interior is on 
mule back. 

The bar at the mouth of the Magdalena River 
is being cut to enable ocean steamers to reach 
Barranquilla. Low water greatly impedes nayi- 
gation in the upper reaches. 

The population is mainly whites and half-castes, 
only 158,428 Indians being returned. Bogota, the » : 
capital, situated 8,600 feet above the sea, has 
@ university, founded in 1572, @ large library, a 4 
museum and observatory. The Roman Catholic @ 
is the prevailing religion, but all are tolerated. a 
The standing army consists of about 6,000 men, ee 
with a reserve of 362,700. Military service is com- 

Pulsory. There is no navy. 2 4 7 

The country is divided into 14 departments, Ry 
2 intendencias and 7 comisarias, with Governors : 
appointed by the President. The Federal Con- 
gress consists of a Senate of 34 members, elected 
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for a term of 4 years, and a House of Representa- 
aso of 92, elected directly by the people every 
oO years. 


pesos. German 
gogic Bogota Sept. 26. 1924, 
which will introduce the latest methods of teaching. 

The forests are extensive, much mahogany, cedar 
and dyewood being exported. Colombia contains 
the great emerald mines of the world, the chief 
mines dit owned a the state. The country is 
rich in minerals—gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
iron, lead and coal are mined. The Government- 
owned salt mines at Zipaquira are a great source 
of revenue. Coffee, cotton, bananas, cocoa, vege- 
tables, ivory, tobacco, and wheat are the chief 
agricultural products. Cattle raising is extensive. 
Some woolen and cotton stuff is manufactured for 
home consumption, also iron. The chief exports 
are coffee, hides, bananas, Panama hats, rubber, and 
precious metals. 

Coffee production in 1924 was 2,127,000 bags of 
138 pounds each. Ex in 1925 was 1,945,365 
bags valued at 66,579, pesos. The census 
of trees re 248,016,254. Export of bananas 
in 1923 amounted to 7,472,783 bunches, valued at 
~ pesos. Sugar production in 1924 was 


and in 1925, 1,000,000 barrels. Export of gold 
was about ,000 in 1923, and $2,000; 
1924. Ex of platinum was $3,600,000 in 1923, 


mest gh The em 
The country, 


pensat 
$25. last yearly 
installment of $5,000,000 being paid Sept. 2, 1926. 


Colombia pro to float an international loan 
ot $100,000,000 in 1927, to be used for raiiroads 
and highways. It is that $100,000,000 


American capital is invested in the country. 
Colombia is a member of the League of Nations. 

commission of North American 

visited Colombia on invitation of 


bank notes, new laws on bai 


negotiable instruments; and a new model for the 
law on Dec. 12, 


budget. This was followed by 2 
1923, for the conversion and unification of the, 
nati debt.. The bank had on Sept. 1, 1925, a 
gold reserve of $27,000,000. A land b as 
set up. Political and ‘cial stability followed. 
e foreign debt July 1, 1925, was $17,805,147, 
and the internal debt $10,218,894. . 
Par of exchange, PesoO....,-..+-- . 97.3 cents 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 1, 1926..........- 96.0 cents 
Recent budgets in pesos are: 
Year. a Exp. 
5 7A es eee ein a 43,535,105 35,804,577 
iy? Si See er Ores Pe ee eS ee 38,285,396 965,953 
BOB ie cis acess cos os eie 34,441,655 38,150,655 
DOD AAOS, srs..9;5 6.45% «\6aaesy 43,449,922 43,339,656 
Imports and exports for four years in g 
Year. ‘xports. 
LA AS Oe te i erie fe 3 44,148,000 53,816,000 
os ae aoe ere re ee ae 57,733,798 60,115,435 
19245... Saree bre wees ena et + 552,347,914 85,780,541 
LOLS VES 08s Shes wale SE MEE 829,707 84,363,382 
iF Trade with the United ins ae was: + 
1920-21..... eee esse eees 932,639,383 $46,508,589 
1921-22 bib bie db ob ior a0 Ay DEOy 41,049,460 
1929-23... 658500 Sbas' ee ree 23,794,572  39,804310 
1923-24..... Dag diera e's etee 22,739,349 54,806,301 
1924-25. ...5.+ liiessese+- 33)816,985 59,333,787 
1925-26..... Batts «io tase eee 47,120,035 63,800,494 


COSTA RIGA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 23,005 square miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1924, 507,193. 


CAPITAL, San Jose, pop., 41,306. Other cities. 
Cartago. 19,049; Limon, 11,786. 


President, Sr. Don Ricardo Jiminez Oreamuno 

(1924-38). Inaugurated May 8, 1924. 
Premier, Sr. Don Tomas Soley Guell (Finance). 

Costa Rica, the southern state of Central Amer- 
lea, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the north 
and Panama on the south. The latter boundary 
has been a subject of arbitration and was fixed 
in 1900 by decision of President Loubet of France 
—a decision that by mutual consent was inter- 
preted by the late Chief Justice White of the United 
States in 1914. Panama objected strenuously to 
this decision and in 1921 started troops to occupy 
the territory she claimed and which Costa Rica 
had occupied; but yielded to diplomatic pressure 
from the United States. _ 

The lowlands by the Caribbean have a tropical 
climate. Bananas are cultivated, 8,087,201 bunches 
valued at $6,606,844 being exported in 1922. The 
interior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
feet, has a temperate climate. Coffee is the chief 
crop; the 1924-25 harvest. was 35,000,000 pounds 
valued at over $8,000,000. .The forests are ex- 
tensive, but little lumbering is done. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. Gold 
and silver mining is an important industry on the 
Pacific slope. Port, Limon is the centre of the 
banana trade. In 1924, 504 vessels, tonnage 1,- 
048,262, entered the ports. There are 430 miles 
of railroads; the line from Port Limon to San Jose, 
103 miles, has unusual scenic charm. 

The Constitution, adopted Dec. 7, 1871, has 
been many times modified. The legislative power 
is vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 43 in number, 
with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry 
of six. The Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
state. Pmmary education is compulsory and free. 
In the primary schools on March 1, 1924, 41,277 
pupils were enrolled, and in the normal and sec- 
ondary schools 518 women and 678-men. The 
fovegunat spent 2,593,318 colones on education 

The National Police have taken over the duties 
of the army. 

Costa Rica was a member of the League of Nations 
but resigned Jan. 1, 1925 (effective Jan. 1, 1927) 
Par of exchange, Colon.......-...+2-256: 46.5 cents 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 1, 1926, colon....... 
Budget, 1924—Receipts, colones......... 23. 

Expenditures, colones..... 

Budget, 1925—Receipts, colones..... 
Txpenditures, colones 
Debt—Internal, coloues. .. 
External, colones. ........--- 


Note circulation, Dec. 1, 1925, colones.. ..23,091,777 
Imports and exports for five years were: 
Year. imports. Exports. 
TOR Le ais 5 tes) oe RA A $9,177,802 $11,883,971 
IBZ OR rsh sess . 8,344,670 14,224,332 
923 Fe, TELE . 9,785,841 12,833,190 
19243. 20 .). ov. +12,003,017 _ 16,565,232 
ROBS Pil ek LS Gul 63 ines $30,237,039 
Trade with the United States was: 
Year. - mports. Exports. 
19 $6,746,507 $7,257,138 
1921-22 3,736,95 5,641,596 
1922-23 4,199,154 5,191,657 
1923-24 . 5,456,809 1656, 761 
1924-25 . 6,709,201 4,187,537 
1925- 6,223,773 6,037,318 


CUBA, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, 41,634 square miles; including the Isle of 
Pines (1,180 square miles) and surrounding keys, 
about 44,164 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1925, 3,413,216 
exclusive of the Isle of Pines (4,817). White, 
2,315,928; colored, 829,201; unclassified (in- 
cludes Americans, Europeans, Chinese and all 
foreigners permanently resident) 268,087. By 
Provinces: Pinar del Rio, 276,206; Habana, 
916,999; Matanzas, 332,277; Santa Clara, 713,- 
882; Camaguey, 243,982; Oriente, 844,582; im- 


of the West Indies, lies between the Gult of Mexico, 
the Strait of Florida and the Atlantic Ocean on the 


ig to th of | expor nba 1 
eee : es | is a valuable pro ‘also. 

Ve. | Cuba had in 1925, 3,800 mile: 
ing the private lines connecting 1 ] 

with the trunk lines. ft eS Ge x 
_ The Cuba Northern Railroad, the Cuba and : 
Camaguey & Nuevitas were amalgamated (under 


"miles to the west. Ifrom San Antonio, the western 
extremity, to Cape Maysi, the eastern, the length is 


i j j i msolidated Railroads of 
730 miles, and the breadth averages 50 miles, with a thee me BES DID Os ie Ra hs mee Piesilent’ sats 
maximum of 160 miles. 1ts area nearly equals that | Thomas S. Clear as Treasurer. riggs ‘ Rae 


of Pennsylvania. The coast line, including the The island has over 1,800 miles of automobile 
_ larger keys, is about,2,500 miles in length. It has | roads, and in October, 1926, was begun the building 
_ humerous safe and commodious harbors, notably | of an elaborate central highway system 632 miles — 

that of Havana, one of the finest and safest in the |iong, the length of the. island, 10 ,be completed — 
world. Other first-class harbors are Bahia Honda, | in ten years at a cost of $56,118,326, but including 
' Matanzas, Cardenas, Nuevitas and Nipe on the | aqueducts and Sewage systems for numerous towns, 
_ north shore, and Santiago and Cienfuegos on the | of $385,000,000. 3 

south; also Guantanamo, now a United States naval In 1923, 7,053 vessels, of 12,588,797 net tons 
Station. entered the ports in the foreign trade; and 11,402 

Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the | of 2,257,786 tons in the coastwise trade. ; ; 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, Cuba, discovered by Columbus in 1492 and first ip 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 settled by the Spanish in 1511, attained indepen- 
leet, with Monte Turquino (8,320 feet) as the higa- | Gence of Spain by the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 1, 1898, 
Pht Point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but | whieh ended the Spanish-American War & Gon. 


atanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. The | stitution, modeled after that of the United States, 
uplands and mountains are covered with magnificent was adopted Feb. 21, 1901. It provides for a Pres- 
forests, the scenery is wild and very beautiful, and ident and Vice President, elected for four years by s 
— Pgany, points are inaccessible. Broad intervals of | direct vote; a Senate of 24 members (four from ene 
low upland are frequent. Near the coust runs a 
continuous belt of plantations. Grazing, tobacco 
and general farm lands cover the lower slopes of tne 
hills. There are 13,000,000 acres of uncleared 
forest land. ‘ 
_ The soil is alluvial, and under the tropical heat 
s - and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. It 
is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are cov- 
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of the six provinces) and a House of Representatives — 
of 115 members. The provinces and municipalities 
have a large measure of home rule. The Congress he: 
of the United States authorized the President to 
hand over the Government to tae Cuban people on § 
the condition that the so-called Platt amendment, : 
adopted by Congress March 2, 1901, be accepted. f 
This provided that the Cuban Republic should never 


ered with dense forest, mostly primeval. The | enter into any compact with a foreign power that 
Ri povel pelt is ane 60 her tetedty pees oinaitae would impair her independence; that she would 

75 feet, sometimes eet, in height, dominatin ; sehagutne ets seat. th 
# every landscape. All tropical fruits and vegetables contract no excessive debt; tha SAGs 50h) GHB 


United States in Cuba during and after the war be j 
validated; that the Cuban Government should carry — 
out certain plans for the sanitation of the island: : 
that certain lands necessary for coaling or naval - 
stations be leased to the United States, and ‘‘that 4 
the Cuban Government consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to intervene for the | 
preservation of Cuban independence and to maintain / 

a Government capable of protecting life; property 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the 
obligations with respect to Cuba imposed by the : 
treaty. of peace on the United States, now to be a 
assumed and undertaken by the Government of 
Cuba.”’ This was made, on June 12, 1901, a part of 
the Constitution. On Feb..24, 1902, the election of J 
President (Thomas Estrada Palma) took piace and 

the United States formally transferred control of the ; 
island to the Nationa! Government. The coaling 
stations, Guantanamo Bay and Bahia Honda, were 4 


flourish, At Havana the mean temperature is 76° 
xy and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. Hardly a decade 
he. passes without a destructive hurricane. The pop- 


a) 


} ulation is about 60 per cent. native white, 30 per 
* cent. colored, and 10 per cent. foreign white. 
5 Each winter 200,000 tourists visit the islands. 
c Sugar has been the dominant crop for 150 years 
and its price is the barometer of prosperity for the 
island. Cuba exported raw sugar to the value of 
; $724,150,000 in 1920; $231,740,256 in-1921; and 
~~: $276,062,549 in 1922. The United States takes 
‘ about 90 per cent. of the crop. The sugar acreage 
in 1925 was 4,117,633; and the 1924-25 crop w. 
5,813,068 short tons. The 1925-26 crop was esti- 
mated on Aug. 19 at 5,470,817 short tons. Presi- 
3 dent Machado, on May 4, 1926, signed a sugar 
ie control law which provides a tax of $5 a bag upon 
ee Sugar produced in excess of 90% of the crop of 
| ., 1925, which was intended to limit production to 
b : 5,330,072 tons. ‘Rum, molasses and alcohol are 
y important by-products. 
ily Tobacco raising andthe manufacture of cigars 
_, and cigarets is the second industry of the island, 
,. The total value of the crop is between $70,000,000 
- ‘* and $80,000,000 annually; the tobacco manufac- 
tured in Cuba. in 1919-20 was valued at $2,373,966. 
Cuba’s exports of tobacco to the United States in 
the year 1920-21 were 18,292,521 pounds, valued at 
$22,278,840; and in the year: 1921-22 were 21,401,- 
159 pounds, valued at $20,578,009; the value of 
cigars exported to the United States for the same 
periods was $4,000,000 and $3,214,000 respectively. 
Banana raising is increasing in importance. 
According to the Department of Commerce 
figures there are about $110,000,000 of Guban Govern- 
ment bonds held in this country, with other invest- 
ments of United States capital in Cuba as follows: 
' Sugar properties ... $750,000,000 
Railroads........) 110,000,000 


leased to the United States on July 2,.1903, at an 
annual rental of $2,000. 

Notable work was accomplished by the: United — 
States Military Government under Gens. Brooks ‘ 
oan Wood, especially the stamping out of yellow : 
‘ever. : : 


A., was pas$ed in August, 1919. The election of z 
Noy. 1, 1920, was very stormy, and interpretations ; 
put on the new laws brought about 2 deadlock. 
Gen. Crowder was sent to Cuba in January, 1921, ; 
again as personal representative of President Wilson, 
to straighten matters out, the result being the inau- 
guration of Dr. Alfredo Zayas on May 20,1921... 


graph companies .. 100,000,000 | Passed, during the summer Session of 1922, five 
, Hotels, office buildings and other urban reform measures—the reorganization of the Federal 
8 80,000,000 | System . of accounting, the suspension of certain 
40,000,000 | Provisions of the civil service law to permit the 
‘ 50,000,000 | President to shift the personnel of various Govern. 
ment departments in the interest of economy ‘and : 
} than sugar and tobacco.......... 35,000,000 | efficiency, certain judiciary reforms, the clearing up 
ry Independent docks, warehouses and of current indebtedness,.and the flotation of a foreign 
; terminal facilities.............. apes 10,000,000 | !0an of $50,000,000, the latter authorized Oct. 
Merchandising... .. mideneeet ieics 000, ihe issue in 30-year 544 per cent. bonds was floated: 
BADEING. 1. sisdinit tbo atk nets ssere+ 20,000,000 | in New York in January, 1923, at 96.77. The war 
; debt of 1917, amounting to $18,352,400, was called 
VOGAL. os ite cthe cite det Ae ae $1,250,000,000 j 2nd paid on June 30, 1924, 


Total of British investments in Guba is ofticially 
estimated at £14,000,000. 

From the Isle of Pines 225,300 cases of rape- 
fruit valued at $554,800 were shipped to the nited 
States in 1924, and over 19,000 to Europe. 

Stock raising is an important industry, though 
Propomtlon ain less so than in previous years. Ma- 

ogany and other valuable cabinet woods are pro- 
duced and much cedar for the manufacture of cigar 


The funded debt on’ March 1, 1925, amounted to 
$99,580,400. . The floating debt was then about 
$14,000,000. _ Congress voted to Day off 25 per 
cent. out of surplus revenue and to Day the balance 
piaeoen A so 80 four succeeding 
udgets. ote circulation was’ ,113,032, ( 
gold $37,104,765. “ ee 
Par of exchange, neso , oe ‘ 


Rate of exchange, Oct. i, 1926.) 


: ner of the ‘Uni a 
06.2, per ent Setar im naee 
3) he United States took 
in 1924 (87.2 in 


he f Pines treaty (Hay-Quesada), which 
ad been before the United States Senate since 
1904, was ratified by that body by a vote of 63 to 


14 on March 13, 1925, and ratifications were ex~- 


changed on March 23. The treaty relinquishes in 
favor of Cuba all claim of the title by the United 


- States to the Isle of Pines which might arise from 


a) 


schools has been added, 


the Spanish-American treaty of 1898, confirmed by 
grants of coaling and naval stations and protects 
the rights of American residents. American in- 
vestments in the Isle of Pines amount to $21,000,000 
and about 700 native Americans live there. 

Cuba is a member of the League of Nations. The 
army numbers 12,500 men, with a reserve of 306,000. 

The Education Act of 1899 established a system 
of primary and secondary schools, with compulsory 
attendance, under which education has progressed 
greatly. A wide system of kindergartens and night 
Lc In 1924 there were 3,364 
schools with 377,475 pupils and 6,986 tea 
There were 551 private schools with 34,536° pupils 
and 1,775 teachers. The University of Havana 
(founded 1721) in 1$19 had 2,272 students. The 
Roman Cathclic religion is dominant. 

Recent budgets are: - 


Revenues. Expend. 
MAG), Aue eee. AAG SUS $72,000,000 $64,422,665 
Biwi Pl eA 1638, 8! 54,852,102 
ditgriN os SRE ONES. 68,500,001 61,672,169 
Be tee IGE. Dr tone Mien oe 71,048,200 65,138,643 
ee eee eet 84,791,649 83,787,590 
Geek SMa NOU EG 86,733,1 ( 86,143,182 


206,661,560 291,915,139 
AA « hb: ALE 182,903,618 227,484,427 


- CZECHOSLOVAKIA, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 54,877 square miles; viz: Bohemia, 20,333; 


‘Moravia and Silesia, 10,438; Slovakia, 19,148; 
Carpathian Russinia, 4,958. 


‘POPULATION, census of Feb. 15, 1921, 13,613,172; 


viz.: Grecacnlovess, ;760,937; Germans, 3,123,- 


568; Meayays. 745,431; Ruthenians, 461,849; 
Jews, 180,855; Poles, 75,8538; others, 25,871; and 
238,808 non-citizens. ‘ 


CAPITAL, Praha (Prague); pop. 676,657; other 
cities, Brno (Brunn), pop. 221,758; Pizen (Pilsen), 

88,416; Bratislava (Pressburg), 93,189; Olomouc, 

_ 57,206; Kosice, 52,898; 78 others from 10,000 up. 

President, Dr: Thomas G. Masaryk, born 1850; 
took office Nov. 14, 1918; re-elected May 28, 1920. 

Premier, Anton Svehla, Oct. 13, 1926. 

Minister for Foretgn Affairs, Dr. Eduard Benes, 

National Socialist. 

Czechoslovakia is a Central European republic, 
about the size of the State of Illinois, bounded on 
the porth by Germany and Poland and on the south 
by Roumania, Hungary and Austria. Its extreme 
length from east to west is 600 miles and its width 
varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

It comprises the territories of the ancient Bo- 
hemian kingdom (Bohemia, Morayia and a part of 
Silesia), ‘and the upper parts of former Hungary 
known ‘as Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia, the 


chers. | 


~ 


to almost normal. ' 
Sequestration of,the land to be partitioned off 
began in earnest in 1923, when 465,000 acres, 
tirely agricultural, were partitioned; in 1924 3 
estates were broken up and more than 500,000 
acres distributed. : 


& 


ant. 
_ Coal production was, anthracite, 1925, 12,75 
000 metric tons; 1924, 14,359,000; 1923, 12,347, A 
bituminous (lignite), 1925, 18,787,000; 1924, 2 
507,000; 1923, 16,265,530. There were in 19 
360 mines producing, employing 118,288 workers. 
The production of iron ore was: In 1924, 1,173,- 
935 metric tons (1923, 675,185) of pig iron 983,042 
ee erin of petroleum, 1925, 50,000 barrels (75,000 - 
n 2 


Unemployment reached its peak in Janay 
dily 


1923, with a total of 441,075. stea 
improved, the number on Dee. 31, : 

47,862: and on June 30, 1926, 68,044. From 1918 
Jan, 1, 1925, the state has paid out 1,171 million 
crowns in benefits to unemployed workers; pay+ 
ments in 1924 being 140 million crowns. State in- 


The situation 
1925, ore 


operation. July 1, 1926. It applies to over 250,000 
workers. Emigration was 39,429 in 1922; 32,341 in 
1928, and exceeded. 55,000 in 1924, : 

Factories number 11,452; textile, 2,017; glass 
and imitation precious stones, 2,079; foodstuffs, 
1,875; furniture and wood, 1,301; machinery, 829; 
metal, 855; paper, 355; chemicals, 639. 

The railroad mileage was in 1925, 8,497; 5,670 
state owned. The railroads showed a surplus in 
1925 of 191,000,000 crowns (about $5,730,000) 
of receipts over expenses. The peace treaty gave 
Czechoslovakia, which has no outlet to the sea, 
200 miles distant, the right to certain wharves in 
Hamburg and Stettin. The D 
the principal waterway, its chief port being Bratis- 
lavé (Pressburg). mn the Labe (Elbe), which 
flows from Czechoslovakia through Germany, 
the paste ports are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Tet- 
schen), ‘ 

The Czechoslovaks is a term for two branches of 
| the same Slav nation. The beginning of the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Bohemia in Central Europe 
reaches in the fifth century. In 1526 the Hapsburgs 
were elected to the throne of Bohemia, which thus 
| became united through a common dynasty to 
Austria and Hungary, 
seventeenth century led to unsuccessful rebellions 
and to the loss of independence. The persecution 
of the Czechs by the Hapsburgs left great bitter- 
ness. In its present form Czechoslovakia is a crea- 
tion of the war comi ) 
on the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
of which it was the northwest portion bordering on 
Germany and Poland. The Constitution of the 
republie was adopted by the National Assembly on 
Feb. 29, 1920, providing for a National Assembly 
with legislative authority over the whole country, 
Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. The 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and with 
proportional representation, is composed of a 
Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, 300 members; 
and a Senate, eight-year tenure, 150 members. 
Both in joint session to elect the President of the 
republic for a seven-year term; the President to 
be the head of the army, authorized to declare 
war with the consent of the Assembly, and ap- 
point Ministers and officials. Freedom of speech 
bag, religion are guaranteed. 

‘he election ot Nov. 15, 1925, returned repre- 
sentatives of thirteen parties, the Government 
coalition, numbering 80 in the Senate and 159 
in the Chamber. The composition of the Chamber 
was: Social-Democrats, 29; Agrarian, 45; Catholics, 
54; National Socialists, 28; others, 32; German 
Social Democrats, 17; other German 54; Com- 
munists, 41; and Senate, Social-Demovrais, 14; 
Agrarian, 23; Catholics, 28; National Socialists, 14; 
others, 15; German Social Democrats, 9; other 
Germans, 27; Communists, 20. Nine women were 
| elected to the Chamber and three to the Senate, 

Two Germans were included in the new ministry 
of Premier Svehla, Oct. 14, 1926, the first time 
that large myn ore had been so recognized, _ 

‘he religious distribution of the population by 
| the census of 1921 was: Roman Catholics, 10,384,- 
| 833: Protestants, 990,319; without confession, 724,- 
507: Czechoslovak Church, 525,333; Jews, 354,342; 


ene 
ite St 


Mineral wealth is great—coal, iron, graphite, 
copper, lead, gold, silver and garnets being abund- = 


Surance against sickness and old age went into — 


unaj (Danube) is — 


Religious persecution in the _ 


into existence Oct. 28, 1918, | 


atholics, 5,450; Russian Orthodox, 73,097; 
Dy é tN Vos aey, Be Bins Sg 
n 1920 the Reformed Clergy of Czechoslovakia 
oe ded to Sidad pga ohors cap Seip gee j oming 
ope and found a national church, called ‘‘Czecho- a ee eae haben 
slovak church,” with a membership of over 500,000, | Polish hinterland, runs through the d 
| Education is compulsory between the ages of | Baltic. The bay is sheltered by espa Le 
six and fourteen. Literacy is almost universal, | the port is of great importance because of its co 
excepting in Slovakia and Carpathian Russinia, | nection. through waterways and apres: cage: 
‘There are 13,904 elementary schools with 1,642,142 | neighboring states. To the west the land is hiily 
pupils, and 1,666 advanced schools with 313,739 | aud well wooded; to the east, flat and very fertile, 
pupils. High schools were, in *1923-24, 382 with | The municipal part of Danzig, with its incorporated 
109,479 students. There are four polytechnics | suburbs, had on Aug. 1, 1924 a Population of 207,- 
_ With university rank, colleges of mining engineering, | 100. The shipyards are important. There are 16,312 
veterinary science, agriculture and fine arts. The | farms, with 47,375 farmers and agricultural workers. ,, 
Czech University of Prague is celebrated. Founded ‘The Free City of Danzig was established under en 
in 1348, students number 8,814; the German Univer- | the Treaty of Versailles (Article 102) to ereate a 
port for Poland, on Nov. 15, 1920. It is a sovereign 
and independent city and state, and in peace and 
in war is under the protection of the League of 
Nations, which guarantees her constitution that was 
proclaimed in its final form on July 12, 1922. This 
provides for a Volkstag of 120 members elected by 
proportional representation for four years. The vote 
is direct and secret, suffrage being exercised by all 
men and women over twenty. The Senate consists 
of twenty-two members elected from the Volkstag; 
the President and seven of these are Chief Senators, 
form the Ministry, and are elected for a four-year 
term. The Vice President and remaining Senators 
are elected for the life of the Volkstag: The Senate 
With Jugo-Slavia and Roumania, Czechoslovakia | takes part in the passage of laws, but is at the same _ 
formed the ‘‘Little Entente,"” designed for pro- | time the supreme authority and government of the 
tection against Magyar aggression, as a defense | Free City... It directs the policy of the state; is 
against Bolshevism should the Soviet armies pass | responsible to the Volkstag, and:if a member should 
the Russian frontier, and to promote trade on the | lose its confidence by an expressed resolution of 
Danube. In February, 1924, France and Czecho- | the House, he must resign his office. Pach ad- 
\ slovakia signed a treaty to “safeguard their common | ministrative department is under a Senator. : 
interests, in case they are threatened.” Czecho- The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
| slovakia is a member of the League of Nations. the Free City. The relations between the two 
f The public debt taken over from the former | States are determined by three treaties. Under 
Austro-Hungarian bank under the treaty of peace | the Treaty of Versailles Poland is charged witan 
_ amounted to 10,099 million Czechoslovakian crowns. | the conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free City; 
This is being amortized by capital levies, which have | the two states have also formed, by treaty, a common 
: so far brought in 4,048 million crowns. The total | customs oe te economic union under the Polish law; 
debt on July 31, 1925, was 29,754,437,000 crowns, | but the administration of the customs within the 
Ss The new Czechoslovak National Bank Desan territory of the Free State is performed by Danzig 
business on April 1, 1926, with a note circulation | authority. The management of the railways, save 
of 7,147,000,000 crowns and a metallic cover of | in purely local requirements, las also been under- 
-1,137,000,000 crowns, or 27 per cent. The note | taken by Poland, and is conducted by a special 
Greulation on July 23, 1926. was 6,570,000,000 | administration in which a Danzig dslegate rep- 
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‘ 24," 2,399, - 
973,630: for 1925, '1,815,435,710, and for 1926, 
-1,935,402,500. 


¢ 
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+ crowns. resents the city’s requirements. The administration — 
‘ Par exchange, crown,........... sas paar 20.3 cents | Of the harbor and waterways is given over to a 
ee) Rate of exchange, Oct. 1, 1926.......... .2.96 cents | Special board of Harbor Administration, consisting 


of an equal number of Danzig and Polish mem bers, 
: whose President is a Swiss subject. 
. instalments of about $3,000,000 annually repre-| ‘The Polish Government has a diplomatic rep- _ 
r resentative in Danzig to mediate between his coun- 
try and the Free City. The League of Nations 
7 . ton_on Oct.'9, 1925. maintains a High Commissioner in Danzig, who, on 
k The chief exports are sugar, lumber, wool, glass, | appeal, decides all disputes which may arise between 
and metal goods; the chief imports are foodstuffs, | Danzig and the Polish Republic owing to their neigh- 
_ iron, rubber and dyes. borly relationships or economic connections. Both 


Recent budgets in thousands of Czech crowns | Patties have the right of appeal against his decisions 


are: to ee Council of the once ae Nations in Geneva. 

Xs Year. Revenues. Expend. controversy over Poland’s act in putting up 

PAZ UARE or sien eextaitals .« $18,884,210 $19,071.07 Polish mail boxes throughout the city in January, 

A O75 I a Ren ag »« 18,812,391. 191377,881 1925, was taken to the League of Nations by. Danzig 
MOD 8 uO 4 ilies ea witty: 16,391,294 16,993,977 | 4nd was decided in August in favor of Poland, 

VODA Breton itt diay ye li 91301334 9573.386 Danzig suffered sevorely because of the collapse 

WORD 26a kien Abe hfe NS. sone ns 10,085,752 10,070,271 of the German mark and the disorganization in 


that country in 1923, as the German mark was 
legal tender in the Free City. In September, in 


Imports and exports for five years in thousands 
of Czech crowns: 


agreement with Poland, the Free City adopted 

ti Pew SEN one, new currency backed by a reserve fund’ consisting 
TTR eeregt eS aR Bipot Se eA hy 12° 695, 516 18°086°3 49 of pounds sterling with a unit known as the guiden, 
HODSHITIG Sat Lae 10°322°988 12°573°315 to equal in value one-twenty-fifth of the English 
1994 Sool RSG ie ee alege APNE SM, ah 15,854.703 17:035'375 pound. The money was introduced provisionally in 
AGA icinesth cael seek ee 177594'946 18°798'9 3 October and the permanent gulden currency put 

ayer ene: Ss fetinie, 6 SIRT Malet 370 bf) 240 ? »953 | into circulation in January. By the same law a new 

Trade with the United States was: auk of issue was established. — 

Year. Tmports. Exports. ; 
TOZ0-25 0 COR eT. ae - $1,988,340 $11,213,512 
1921-22002 . 824,789 12,501,554 
er nea aareis Bagel? 

24k. . 1,567, 20,029,811 i 
1924-95. . 1) ‘! 2)107;050  23/262'098 rete rey 
T9526 536. liens r+.:. 8,151,455 24,694,260] Ship 969_metrie tons 

1,636, 
DANZIC, FREE GITY OF (738.079 tn 1924), f ships red in 

ARWA, 729 square miles. at 8.056; “tiga 4,970 
POPULATION, census Aug. 24, 1924, 386,000; tonnes AEDES Ce 

per cent. German, 6 per cent, Poles. pc . 
Senate President, Heinrich Sahm, fone ae STUCR rae ye ee AO Sey ia Bee 


© war much grain was shipped. Now grain 


] is imported. Sugar expo m: =e 
the League of Nations, Feb. 22, 1926 metric tons in 1913. monn ene ee ae fee 


Diplomatic and consular representatives of Poland | but 50,742 metric tons were shi in 1921 
sey Bs charge of the interests of the Free City uf 59,260 tons in 1923. The BEDOFST peneicn one 
Danzig in the United States. br a ote an: pees pole’ tons in 1921. 
The Free City of Danzig, the history of which ter Sere ae totaled 940,605 jos a 

goes back nine centuries, covers a territory of 729 $37,000,060 % repy aa Sanicinceeboarite so ee: 


High Commissioner, Dr. von Hamel appointed by 


‘50. 


TaitctioMee e Univ 
has 3,300 men 


sus of Nov. 5, 1925, 3,41 
4 opined 164,500 of population by the | 

' Schleswig voting in 1920 in the plebiscite 
from German rule to adherence to j 


 Denma: ‘aroe Islands, population, 1921, 21,364. 
CAPITAL, Copenhagen, 1925, pop, without suburbs, 


y. 6,000; with suburbs, 729,214 ; i 
_ King, Christian X., born Sept. 26, 1870; succeeded 
his father, Frederick VIII., May 14, 1912; married, | was set up in 1925. } 
April 26, 1898, Princess Alexandria of Mecklen- The army is in the form of a national, militia, 
burg; Feir, Crown Prince Christian Frederick, | every able-bodied male Dane being liable for service, 
born, March 11, 1899. The King of Denmark is | excepting only those living in the Faroe Islands. 
also King of Iceland (which see). Even clergymen must serve. About 11,500 recruits 
Premier, Thorvald A. M. Slauning (Labor party). train annually. The effective strength is 60,000, 
~ Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, thrust- baie wis in ele on mobilization. The navy, 
“ing out to the north from Germany, which is its | f% 2089" defense only, js mostly monitors, 
only land neighbor, between the North Sea and the | pefore the Rigsdag bills to abolish conscription, the 
- Baltic Sea, with the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak | army and navy and War Office and Admiralty, A 
_ separates it from Norway, and Cattegat from Sweden. | corps of 7,000 trained frontier guards or constabulary 
it is a little smaller than the States of Massachusetts | @Blisted for twelve years and a force of six armed 


wee _ | vessels, three motor boats and twelve seaplanes, fo 
and New Hampshire together. The country con- | policing Danish waters, will be set up. The annua 


_ Sists of low, undulating plains. ‘ cost is estimated at 11,000,000 kroner, as against — 
The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about | 60,000,000 now spent. The Lower House passed 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, with an area | the Disarmament bill by a Close vote on March — 
of 540 square miles and a population (1921) of | 12, 1926. The Senate blocks it. 7 
21,364, belong to Denmark. Denmark is a member of the League of Nations. «, 
Denmark has attained enormous _agrieultural Par of exchange for the kroner is 26.8 cents; 
productivity, annually (census of 1923) taking | exchange on Oct. 1, 1926, was 26.54 cents. cage ged 
2,800,000 tons of wheat, rye, barley, oats and mixed The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 1924, was 537,500,000 
grains from 3,015,000 acres, and 1,240,000 tons of | kroner (at parity of exchange $123,200,000) and 
potatoes from 210,000 acres. 80 per cent. of the) the internal debt, 666,300,000 kroner ($180,400,- 
whole land is productive; 4.8 per cent. forest covered; | 000): The wealth of Denmark in 1924 was estimated — 
and 35 per cent. arable, with large supplies of peat. | at $5,360,000,000, Exchange appreciated greatly 
Domestic animals in 1924 numbered 6,385,000, | in 1925 under stabilization plan basedon a revolving 
with over 20,000,000 hens. Denmark sends agri- | credit of $40,000,000 enacted by Parliament in 
cultural products all over the world, notably from | December, 1924. Additional legislation, Dec. 14 
her dairies. : | 1925, provided that the Bank of Denmark should 
Normally there are about 82,000 industrial and } maintain the crown at not less than 23.8 cents 
shop plants, about 15,000 using power, employing during 1926... The note circulation of the Bank of 
350,000, of whom 240,000 are skilled. In 1925 beet | Denmark on July 15, 1925, was 430,000,000 kroner. 
(ure production was 175,000 tons (135,400 in 1924). |} and July 23, 1926, 350,000,000 crowns with a gold 
The Danish fishing fleet of 15,350 boats took fish | cover of 64 per cent. f 
to the value of $11,500,000 in the same year, The chief exports are dairy products, eggs, pro- 
There are 3,148 miles of railroads, of which 48 | visions and fodder, animals and animal products, 
oe are bc) eg ane sou L ghowed a profit e fuels, metal and wood manufactures and textiles. 
( = nD Jenma;»! i steam an Recent bu . 
- motor vessels of 1,045,464 gross tons and 516 sailing Been’: budawie i sroner see 
vessels of 68,208 tons. There entered Danish -ports 
in 1924 29,031 vessels of 9,633,000 net tonnage. 
Danish activity of all kinds has been largely 
dependent on the purchasing ‘power of the German 
people, whose normal purchases of 60 per cent. 
of their foodstuffs afforded Denmark a valuable 
market. Industry is normally stable in Denmark, at- 


0 Dab 000 
35 '300;000 


Year. Imports, \ PORTA 
LODE s(hesielekins veeees 1,544,000,000 133 aati 


ee 


tributed by many in paft to the Permanent Court | 1999. ..........0... 448 ' 
of Arbitration ann the Public Mediation Institution: Hes Sst Te Pekin trait 4 bo8'9 4.000 # 
The first is representative of employers and em- ($371,668,000) ($309,997,000) 
ployees and interprets agreements and legal points | 1994... ..46.....065 y 2,154,701, i 
involved therein. The second anticipates industrial ‘ ($394,233,000)  ($359,334,000) 5 
troubles, and when stoppage of work such as will | 1925...... siveeeeses 2,095,000,000  1,789,000,000 ¥ 
affect the whole community is threatened takes ($442,673,500) ($378,015,700) 2 
steps to intervene and seeks to prevent it. The Trade with the United States was: a 
Court of Arbitration is national and no appeal lies Imports. Exports. ar 
against its findings to any superior court, being in $63,065,607 $17,129,151 : 
themselves final and valid in law. :906,942 3,988,654 
J mary beet vietg to 14, booTIn J Bp rood, 30742 387 at ae ‘4 
January, 4, dropped to 14, nm July, : (42, 7,123,718 

rose to 27,000 in December, and was 44,000 on BkaLOTs TTT aaa 


March 19, 1625, when there was an outbreak of serious 55,800,012 4101,996 

strikes and Jockouts which were not settled by GREENLAND—COLONY. pie 

Government arbitrators until June 8, By July 1, D— : ; 

1925, unemployment was 28,000, but by June i, AREA, 827,300 square miles; area of the Colony 

1926, had risen to 48,000. along the coast, 46,740 square miles. Interior a 

“A Labor ministry came into power April 23, 1924, | lofty plateau of 9,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, 

following the general elections, which returned 55 covered with a glacier. 

_ Laborites, 44 Liberals, 27 Conservatives, 20 Inde- | POPULATION, census of Oct, 1, 1921, 14,355, of . 

' pendents (liberals) and 3 unattached. The min- which 274 were Danes, and 14,081 Eskimos. 

_ istry includes one woman, Mrs. Nina Bang (Hduca-| CAPITAL and. largest settlement, Sydproven; 
Grove? all are Laborites except Count Moltke population, 901. ; 
‘oreign). < 
Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the Greenland, a huge island between the North 

succession being hereditary. The King and the Atlantic and the Polar Sea, separated from the 

Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold legislative power. North American continent by Dayis Strait, Baffin 

Execttive authority vests in the King through his Bays ete. It extends from 60°-86° N. lat. 

ten Ministers: The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the reenland trade is a state monopoly for Denmark. 

Folketing (House of Commons), with.149 members, |Imports from Denmark in 1923 were valued at 

and the pe ae (Senate), with 75 members. Men | 4,410,000 kroner and exports at 2,388,000; chiefly 

and women of 25 years of age and a fixed abode | fish, furs, whale oil a graphite. The deposits of 

have the franchise. eryolite are the largest in the world. 

The Evangelical Lutheran is the established Trade with the United States was: 
religion. By the census of 1921 there were 3,221,843 | Year. : Imports. pe 


Protestants, 22,187 Catholics and 5,947 Jews, The 10,000 
population is almost entirely Scandinavian. 94,50! 
Education’ is compulsory. between seven and 194,500 
fourteen years of age. Intelligence is widely dif- 174,800 
fused. By the census of 1922 there were 4,509 316,301 
H hools, instruction mostly gratuitous, with 686,121 


4 An ee 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 897,405... 
CAPITAL, Santo Domingo (founded 1496), pop. 
' census 1920, 45,007; Santiago de los Caballeros, 
_ 17,152; Puerto Plata, 7,709. : 
_ President, Sr. Don Horacio Vasquez, 1924-28, inaug- 
- urated July 12. 1924. 
- The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds of ‘the Island of Santo 
Domingo, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Porto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the 
_ Republic of Haiti; which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 
- of 1,017 miles. The land is very fertile. about 
15,500 square miles being cultivable; agriculture 
_ and stock raising are the principal industries. Sugar, 
cacao, and tobacco are the chief products and 
exports. The amount of sugar produced in 1925 
was 345,492 short tons. The country has gold, 
a copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but the 
- ‘mining industry is little developed. There are 153 
miles of railroads, besides 255 of private lines on 
large estates. In 1925, 2,020 vessels of 2,304,- 
535 tonnage, entered the ports. The population is a 
race of mixed European, African and Indian blood. 
Spanish is spoken. The religion of the state is 
Roman Catholic, but religious toleration prevails. 
Education is free and compulsory, and great advance 


collected at an expense of 2.3 per cent. ; ‘ 
rita funded debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was $11,- 
545. ; : 
A new convention superseding that of 1907 was 
signed at Washington, Dec. 27, 1924, and was 
promptly ratified by both countries. It provides 
for a loan up to $25,000,000 to refund and con- 


public improvements. The customs receivership is 
extended until the amortization of the new loan. — 

Toe military administration has built 500 miles of 
macadamized national highways, modernized the 
port of Santo Domingo, improved other ports, built 
schools, increased the enrolment of school children 
from 18,000 to more than 100,000. — - 

The Dominican monetary standard is the United 
States gold dollar. Except for about $200,000 in 
Dominican coins (there is no Dominican gold or 
paper money) all currency in circulation is United 
States currency. 

Recent budgets are: 


in methods of instruction has been made by the } Year. Imports. Exports. 
Military Government. The Dominican Republic is | 1922........... a tate k $12,164,142 $11,353,686 
not a member of the League of Nations. LES eae eee fg atte cee om 6,171,292 7,241,988 
Continual internal disturbances from the ‘‘war | 1924..............0.0005 804,941 5,617,485 
of the restoration” (1863-65) to 1904, let the Do- | 1925............2...00.. 10,702,091 10,689,313 
minican Republic under a crushing debt of $32,- | 1926................0... 11,968,110 10,700,000 
000,000. Her annual revenues were about $1,- Imports and exports for five years were: 
850,000 and her annual expenditures $3,900,000. | 1921.................... $24,585,327 $20,614.048 
Rumors were rife that European nations would | 1922..................-. 14,317,497 15,231,355 
intervene to collect debts due their citizens. To | 1923.................4.% 18,245,082 . 26,042,821 
forestall armed and _ indefinite intervention Sec- | 1924.................... 21,580,571 30,262,896 
retary of State John Hay, in February, 1905, negoti- | 1925..............-.-2-- 25,339,052 26,770,611 
ated a protocol with the republic, which provided Trade with the United States was: 
that the United States should adjust her debts | Year. Imports. Exports. 
and administer her custom house receipts. Be- | 1920-21.................. $32,248,123 $19,514,039 
cause a clause in the convention was interpreted | 1921-22 .. 10,652,700 7,479,529 
| as establishing a protectorate, the United States | 1922-23 11,808,262 5,166,754 
| Senate refused to ratify the treaty. President | 1923-24 14,454,804 8,755,320 
Roosevelt, however, made an executive arrange- | 1924-25 16,678,095 6,695,175 


1925-26. . ; 1) 16,549;712 8,369,491 


ECUADOR, REPUBLIC OF 


ARBA, estimated, 118,627 square miles; boundaries 
2 dispute and extreme claim is 275,000 square 
es. 


POPULATION, about 1,500,000. 
CAPITAL, Quito, pop., 80,709; chief port, Guaya- 
quil; population, estimated, 105,000. P 
President of the Council, Dr. Isidro Ayora. 
Premier, Sr. Modesto Larrea Jijon. 
Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is larger than Texas by 


ment with the President of the bankrupt’ republic 
essentially on these lines, and on April 1, 1905, 
i put that modus vivendi into force, and placed 
7 an agent of the United States in charge of her fiscal 

: administration. Marked improvement followed; 
her debt was adjusted and credit restored. 

A treaty was signed on Feb. 8, 1907, which. pro- 
vided that the United States. Government. should 
administer the customs of the Dominican Republic 
for the service of her debt, practically a receiver- 
ship. Eight years of honest administration reduced 
the total debt to $21,500,000. . 

It was inevitable that the administration of the 
finances of the Dominican Republic by the United 
States could not proceed without friction and in- 
terference with the government of that country. 
Political troubles and serious disturbances followed, 
to suppress which the Dominican officials ineurred. 
fresh debts without the approval of the United 
States, which demanded a supplementary con- 
vention be arranged. The Dominicans refused to 
consent. A coup d’etat by Arias, deposing Presi- 
dent Jimenez in April, 1916, was followed by dis- 
orders. The United States landed a detachment 
of marines and suppressed the insurrectionists; 
and on Nov. 29, 1916, Capt. Knapp, U. S._N., 
issued a proclamation announcing that the Do- 
minican Republic was under the military admin- 
istration of the United States, and declaring that 
his Government did not intend to destroy the sover- 
eignty of the republic, but wished to enable her 
to restore internal order so that she might observe 
her international obligations. 

A Dominican commission, headed by  Provi- 
sional President Henriques Carvaljal, in 1919 visited 
Paris and later Washington, seeking the restoration 
of individual liberty in the republic. Acting under 
orders from Washington, the Governor, Admiral 
Snowden, issued a proclamation outlining the 
plan of the United States Government for the con- 
ditional withdrawal of its military forces, the trans- 
fer of administrative responsibility to a native 
government duly elected, and the continuance of 
the fiscal arrangements of 1907 enlarged so as to 
include arrangements for a new loan. 

Rear Admiral Samuel S. Robison, U. S. N., Mili- 
tary Governor of the Dominican Republic, installed 
on Oct. 21, 1922, a provisional government, headed 
by Provisional Presidert J. B. Vicini Burgos, for the 
purpose of promulgating legislation, to regulate the 


on the north and Peru on the south. The boundary 
in the east is in ‘dispute, much territory being claimed 
by each of these three countries. Two cordillera of 
the Andes cross the country, with a dozen peaks 
above 16,000 feet in height, of which Chimborazo 
(alt. 21,424 feet), Cotopaxi (19,550 feet), Cayambe 
Nahin feet), and Antisana (19,260 feet) are the 


solidate existing loans and provides $16,000,000 for | 


10,000 square miles. It is bounded by Colombia - 


E ) ra Latis m republic. 
_ It is estimated that three-fourth: of population 
are Indians, one-fifth mixed and only a small fraction 
_ white: Education is very backward. Only adults 
who can read and write can vote. The Constitution 
_ now in force was promulgated Dec. 28, 1906, and 
--~ provides for a President, elected by. popular vote for 
four years, a Senate of 32 members, elected for 
four years, and a House of 48 members, elected for 
_ two years. . j ; 
Sr. Dr. Don Gonzalo, Cordova, elected President 
and inaugurated Sept. 1, 1924, was ousted July 9, 
1925, by a bloodless military coup d’etat headed 
by Gen. Francisco Gomez de la Torre, who with 
two others formed a Government with Modesto 
Larrea Jijon as Premier. Dr. Isidore Ayora was 
- made President of the Council of Government, 
assisted by a council under the supervision of the 
military triumvirate on April 7, 1926, to hold office 
until the election of a President. P ‘ 
‘ By invitation of the Government Prof. Edwin 
| W. Kemmerer of Priveeton University, with a 
staff of American experts, went, in October, 1926, 
to Ecuador to examine and suggest changes in 
- the banking and taxation systems, 
_ _ Eeuador has not joined the League of Nations. 
‘Par of exchange, sucre. . ._ 48.6 cents 
Rate of exchange, 


' fies ls Cyanide olate st =ich8 22,235 cents 
Debt (Dec. 31, 1924)—Internal, sucres. . .39/834,541 
pe External, sucres. ..77,178,814 


The budget for 1925 balanced at. 35,833,080 
gucres, and that for 1926 at 41,988,000 sucres. 
- Trade in dollars ($1=4 sucres) was: 


= Year: Imports. Exports. 
is EMS Lr Riclele Leiak ls «Said ule Siskel s $9,201,185 $9,596,590 
ei es ie’ Se tiog, ae 13,000,735 15,316,975 


24. : 

Trade with the United States was: 

ear. Imports. 
4a5. 297,902,876 

teeeeee 3,069,326 

OOHRS AE tk cM sies Exe RLS Puente 


EGYPT, KINGDOM OF 
 ARBA, estimated, about 347,840, exclusive of the 
Seudan (which see). Cultivable land area, 12,226 
“square miles; Sinai desert, 11,614; Libyan and 
_ Atabian deserts, 324,000. ; 
POPULATION, estimated, March, 1925, 14,055,000. 
- CAPITAL, Cairo, pop. census of 1917, 790,939; 
other. cities, Alexandria, pop. 444,617; Port Said 

and Ismailia, 91,090; Suez, 30,996; Damietta, 
f 80,984; Tanta, 74,195; Assiut, 51,431; and thirteen 

bs others between 20,000 and 50,000. 

King, Fuad I., born March 26, 1868, son of the 
late Khedive Ismail Pasha, succeeded his brother 
Hussein Kamil on his death as Sultan Oct. 9, 

> 1917, proclaimed King March 16, 1922, on ter- 

a mination of British protectorate and recognition 


* of the independence of me pee He married ; 


Princess Nazli, May 24, 191 
__Heir, his son Prince Warik; born Feb. 11, 1920. 
i ae Adly Veghen Pasha (Interior), June 7, 


British High Commissioner for Lgypt-and the Soudan, 
Lord Lloyd (Sir George A. Lloyd), G. C. S. 
G. C. L. E., appointed, May 15, 1925, 
‘Egypt. oceupies the northeast corner of Africa 
with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
Red Sea on the east. Beyond that, between the 
Gull of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Akabah 
lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat an 
sandy, on the north, like the Egyptian coast line, 
put with granitic mountains rising to an altitude of 
8,680 feet in the southern third. Along the west 
coast of the Red Sea is the Eastern or Arabian 
desert, with a great backbone of rugged mountains 
(highest altitude 7,150 feet) reaching to Abyssinia. 
On the south is the Sotidan. the parallel of the 22° 
north latitude forming the boundary. To the west 
is the vast Libyan desert, which begins a few miles 
yf Cairo, where stand the Pyramids of Giza, 


fertile) te 
and Connecticut. ; ff 
‘The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Mgypt of sixty centuries. Here are 12,226 
square miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles 
wt 


Mh. iA 


e, and limestone, fror rough Luxor to _ 
Cairo, the valley widening to over 10 miles. The — 


fertile lands occupy the floor of the valley between 
the river and the cliffs, and north of Cairo they 
spread out in a silt-created delta, forming the richest 
soil of the country. The Nile has a total length 
of 3,470 miles from the Victoria, Nyanza to the 
Mediterranean. 
through Hgypt it ,receives no tributary stream. 


The river has a regular yearly rise and fall, attaining — 


its maximum the end of May, _ The average rise 
at Cairo is 13 feet. The great dam at Aswan (or 
Assouan), completed Dec. 10, 1902, and since then 
raised in height 6 metres, stores up 2,423,000,000 
cubic metres of water and regulates its flow, 4 
task shared by smaller barrages at Esna, Assiut, 
Zifta. and at the head of the delta. Irrigating 
canals distribute the silt-laden water to the fields. 
Sixty miles. south of Cairo. to the west of the river 
is the fertile province of Fayum, with an area of 
500 square miles, watered by the canal Bahr Yusef 
(built by Joseph, the son of Jacob), over 100 miles 
long, which takes its water from the river at Deirut. 

The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this number 
may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering im- 
provements. .King Mena (circa 4000 B. C.) is 
credited with being the founder of the first scientific 


system of using the water of the Nile for irrigation . 


purposes, and that plan, the basin. system, is still 
used for all the land south of Deirut in Upper Egypt. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangular 
aréas, from 5,000 to, 50,000 acres in sizé and sur- 
rounded by banks; water is admitted to these basins 
during the flood period (August) to an average 
depth of 3 fect and is left on the land for about 
forty, days; it is then run off and the seed sown 
broadeast on the uncovered land. A system of 
perennial _ irrigation by digging deep canals was 
introduced in 1820 by Mohamined Ali Pasha; 
this was restored and greatly. improved during 
the British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are growh; under 
the new perennial system cotton, cereals, beans, 
sugar cahe, vegetables and fruit are the chief crops. 
Two and three crops a year are grown. ‘The yield 
of cotton in 1920-25, acreage and value of exports 
were: 


Value of 
Pounds, Exports, 
03,505,400 £128,375,249 
35,295,800 39,714,845 


6,774 were forelgners, 
ae exported was 37,550 metric tons. 

etroleum has been found in both the. Arabian 
desert, west.of the Red Sea, and on the Mt. Sinaf 


peninsula, oO What extent, however, no. announce- 
ment has been made. Drilling is going, on. The 
reports for 1925 showed a production of 1,220,000 
gee (1,122,000 in 1924); 150,194 metric tons 
of manganese iron ore was produced in 1924, and 
80,589 tons in 1925. Output of phosphate rock was 
87,869 metti¢ tons in 1924 and 106,808 in 1925. 
The chief imports are textiles and yarns, ma- 
chinery and hardware, tobaceo (none is allowed 
to be raised in Egypt), chemicals and perfumes, 
coal, oil, cereals and animal food products and 


leather. 

Egypt, on March 31, 1923, had 2,335 miles of 
railroads owned and operated by the state, and 723 
miles of light agricultural railroads owned by private 
companies, mostly. in the delta. Cairo was. con- 
nected by railroad with the Palestine system by 
the opening of the swing bridge over the Suez Canal. 
The first, train left Jerusalem, for Cairo on June 
15,1918. This bridge was removed in 1921 and is 
to be replaced by €@ tunnel. Passengers on the 
through train from Cairo to Jerusalem, “The Milk 
and Honey Express,” now break their journey 
at Kantara, to walk across a OUD, PUSH. 

Commercial Steamers entering By ptlep ports 
in 1925 numbered 3,337, with & SOnDEES of 6,746,376, 
Commercial steamers .passing through the Sues 
Canal (103 miles long) in 1925 numbered _ 5,337 
of 26,763,223 net tonnage, paying in tolls 192,070,- 
000 gold frances ($9,161,739), the greatest amount 
collected to date. 

Four-fifths of the people are of the ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by. their labor built 
the pyramids for alien Kings, and whose physical 


In the 960 miles of its course | 


brace 3 DU 

Christian’ era, and hold the orthodox 

of Alexandria as the successor of St. Mark. They 

- Dumbered 854,778 in 1917, There are 155,168 
_ ‘Christians ‘of other sects, and 59,581 Jews. The 
_ far larger part of that. ancient stock embraced 
- Mohammedanism on the conquest in the seventh 

century, and speak Arabic to-day. With the 32,663 
Bedouins and 107,360 Soudanese and Berberins 
(of whom one-seventh are nomads), and in- 
cluding also some Nubians, the Mohammedans 
numbered in 1917 11,658,148. They have a famous 
seat of Moslem learning in the University at El- 
- Azhar, in Cairo, founded in 972. In 1914 it had 

405 professors and 9,749 students, and affiliated 
with it were the Mosque of El-Ahmed; at Tanta 
with 2,860 students, the Mosque of Damietta with 
411, and the Meshia Khat Olama at Alexandria 
with 1,854. However, the percentage of illiteracy 
shown by the census of 1917 was 92 per cent. The 
Ministry of Education has mmder its direct man- 
agement 209 schools of all grades, with 40,471 
‘pupils. The Maktah schools care for about 200,000. 
.. By the census of 1917 the foreign residents num- 
bered 209,998, of whom 30,796 were Turks, 56,735 
Greeks, 40,198 Italians, 24,356 British, and 21,270 
French and Tunisians, 

During the forty-two years of British rule the 
population has doubled (census of 1882, 6,831,131). 
The irrigation system has been enormously improved 
and another great dam (the Sennar, opened in 
January, 1926) has been built far up in the Blue 
Nile to impound water. In the last eight years 
land has trebled in value, Motor trucks crowd 
camels from historic caravan trails,‘ 
‘one writer, ‘‘waxed fat off the World 
said that England paid out over a billion dollars 
in Egypt for foodstuffs, camels, mules and supplies 
for use of her armies in the Middle East.” Tourist 
travel up the Nile to the great monuments of ancient 
E; tian civilization, interrupted by the war, 
is heavier than ever. 

The present King of Hey pt is the ninth of the 
line founded by Mohammed Ali, who was appointed 
Governor (Vali) of Egypt by the Sultan of Turkey 
‘ in 1805, made himself absolute master of the coun- 
a try, and became hereditary Governor by _ force 
nas of arms in 1811. Under the rule of Khedive Ismail 

revenues were wasted and debts were heaped up 
\ until bankruptcy resulted. Great Britain and France 
' in 1879 assumed dual control, forced Ismail (1863- 
1879) to abdicate and appointed his son Tewfik 

‘, (1879-92) to succeed him. Reforms were insti- 
tuted. In 1882 Arabi Pasha headed a military re- 
volt, which was quelled by a British expedition, 
the French Government decli to_ intervene. 
The dual control was abolished by decree Jan. 
18, 1883, and Great Britain carried on alone, the 
expeditionary force remaining as an army of oc- 
cupation, Egypt being technically a semi-inde- 
pendent tributary state of the Ottoman Empire. 

In January, 1884, Major Sir Evelyn Baring (cre- 
ated, 1901, Earl of Cromer), who had served as 
Comptroller General, was made British Agent and 
Consul General, a position which he filled with 
extraordinary ability until he retired in 1907. He 
was succeeded by Sir John Gorst, and on the latter's 
death Lord Kitchener filled the post. This period 
of British occupation lasted until the World War 
broke out. The Khedive, Abbas IT., was absent 
and declared himself for Turkey. He was deposed 
and his brother, Hussein Kamil Pasha, made Khe- 
dive. With a Turkish army headed for Gaza, on 
Nov. 18, 1914, Great Britain declared a protec- 
torate over Egypt, which was thereupon taken from 
the suzerainty of Turkey, and Hussein assumed the 
title of Sultan. He died in 1917 and his brother 
Fuad succeeded him. In the unrest followi the 
war, disturbances were many and serious. tCirbat 
Britain, following a promise of an increased measure 

of self-government, sent a commission under Lord 

Milner there in December, 1919, to investigate the re- 

forms needed and the demands of the Nationalists 

for complete independence. Much negotiation 

followed, in which the High Commissioner, Lord 
; Allenby (appointed October, 1919), took a prominent 
part, and to him is due the credit for effecting the 
Deaceful arrangements announced by Premier 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons on Feb. 
28, 1922, whereby the British protectorate was 
abolished. The British Government reserved to 
its discretion four subjects: Safety of the British 
Empire’s communications; defense of Egypt against 
foreign aggression, direct or indirect; protection 
of foreign interests in Mgypt and of minorities; 
and guarantees for British interests in the Soudan. 
atone Sustained this policy later by a vote of 

2 to 70. 


On March 27 Marquis Curzon, the British Foreign | 


Secretary, sent despatches to all British Ambas- 


; regard 
atriarch | 
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repel any aggression upo! 

 Sarwat Pasha formed | ) : 

and Fuad was proclaimed King on | L 
The United States recognized the new Govern. 
ment on April 27, but declined to accept the abo- 


@ condition of recognition. 


A new constitution was signed by King Fuad — 
It declares Egypt a sovereign 


on April 19, 1923. r 
state, free and independent; succession hereditary 
‘in the family of Mohammed Ali; the official religion 
Islamic, and the official language Arabic. It speci- 
fies that nothing in it affects Egypt’s rights in the 
eee the definite status of which will be fixed 
ater. } 

The constitution declares that all powers shall 
emanate from the nation. The legislative power is 


to be exercised by the King, concurrently with the 


Senate and Chamber, but the King and the Cham- 


taxes. The King may return any bill to Parliament 
for renewed examination, but if then approved by 
two-thirds majority in each House it will become 


law. ae 
| ~The King is empowered to dissolve the Chamber 


and to nominate and dismiss Ministers. He can 
also nominate and dismiss diplomatic representa- 
tives on the proposals of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Lower House of Parliament is to 
consist of one member for each 60,000 voters, and 
the Senate of one Senator for each 180,000. Al 


political articles or reports must be signed by the 


authors or editors. 


A new electoral law (August, 1925) et se 
suf- 


voting age to twenty-five with full ma) 
frage only to men over forty; from twenty-five to 
forty the franchise is restricted to men who pay 
£E2 tax on property annually, or an annual rent 
of £24, or members of a learned profession. 

The new flag is green charged with a white crescent 
and three white stars. | 


The assassination in the streets of Cairo of Sir 


Lee Stack, Gov. Gen. of the Soudan and Sirdar 


of the Egyptian Army, on Nov. 19, 1924, sprodaved: 
a grave crisis. The Ministry of Zaghh Pasha, 
the Nationalist leader, fell. His party carried the 
elections. and Parliament elected him President 
of the Chamber by a vote of 123 to 85 on March 
23, 1925. King Fuad dissolved Parliament after 
a nine-hour life and continued Ahmed Ziwar Pasha 
as Premier. 

Election of the new Parliament on May 22, 
1926, resulted in 
Zaghlul Pasha and the Wafd Party, having 160 
Seats to 30. Because of the opposition of the British 
he abandoned the idea of taking the Premiership 
in favor of Adly Yeghen Pasha, and was chosen 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. Parliament 
declared all decree laws of Ziwar Pasha illegal. 

The debt, which has been handled by Caisse 
de la Dette, a body representing the creditors. of 
the Treasury, was as follows in April, 1925: 


Guaranteed loan, 3 per cent. . -£5,072,300 
Privileged debt, 34 per cent. - 31,127,780 
Unified debt, 4 per cent... .... 


Year. Revenues. Expenditures. 
BO 2D eA Ls hi ois smiwcat nya oin £E46,446,921 £562,051,182 
LS hoo Sele a aie cre 4) ,863,166 37,742,112 
ROO Aa. suis wale aianes te 35,763,766 (28,247,171 
ha ht Baitang ie eerie ay 34,905,000 34,355,000 
Ue we ect e ae 34,400,000 34,400,000 
VOZB-20- eb yiseiy te ce eee 35,870,000 36.288,266 


38,000,000 41,000,000 
Imports and exports for five years: 


Year. mports. Exports. 
TOD cc trerentsaets cur Sateg £3555,507,984 £136,356,062 
Doe eet Rae ee 43, 93 48, 418 
ts Boy A ER RA ee AE 45,276,941 
ee Dotiiuars pitre cis seine oe 50,736,918 

Trade with the United States’ was: 
1920 OS $29. 50,047 
Peatapa nati “Gn att es ty aoe 
1922-23 


1925-26 


lition of the capitulations and made this refusal i 


ber alone will have the right to create and increase — 


an overwheiming victory for . _ 


'155,971/960 


Baie ale eae ka 
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ee 
ensus , 1922, 1,110,538 
mn. (former! "Rov ie ‘pop 


“Jaan Teemant (Agrarian). July 23 


Bae el ocG: : 
3 } Balers of the State Assembly, Karl Einbund (Agra- 
‘el Flan). ; 
~~ Foreign Minister, Dr. Friedrik Akel. 
__ Esthonia comprises the former Russian province 
5 of Esthonia, the northern part of Livonia, and 
- western parts of the Governments of Pskow and 
-- Petrograd. It is bounded by the U.S. S. R. (Russia) 
on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of Riga 
and the Baltic Sea on the west, and the Gulf of 
Finland on the north. Esthonia is about the size 
£ of the States of Vermont and New Hampshire. 
The Esthonians are of Finnish-Ugrian origin. 
-_- Agriculture is the chief occupation, over 2,490,000 
- geres were under cultivation in 1925, the chief 
output being wheat, 21,530 metric tons; rye, 182,- 
562 tons; barley, 115,160 tons; oats, 126,611 tons; 
- potatoes, 649,708 tons; flax seed, 12,370 tons; 
and flax fibre, 13,623 tons. The state owns 2,600,- 
000 acres of forests. 
There are large beds of ol] shale of very high 
quality; fuel oils are distilled from it; the produc- 
tion of oil shale in 1925 was 325,000 metric tons, 
Until 1919, 58 per cent. of the total area of Es- 
___thonia was held by a few hundred families of large 
: landowners pre-eminently by nobles of German 
origin, and only 42 per cent. of land was held by 
the bulk of Esthonian farmers. By the Land Law 
of Oct. 10, 1919, all the large estates of large land- 
owners of the former Russian Crown and of the 
church were proclaimed to be the property of the 
state. For the inventory, as cattle, machinery, etc., 
- the former owners were compensated at once; 
for the land itself the principle of compensation 
was admitted and after many discussions solved 
by Land Compensation Law of March 5, 1926. 
_ The amount of compensation for the alienated lands 
- peing fixed at approximately market prices on land 
in 1918-1919 in Esthonia. This will be paid off 
in Governmental bonds, redeemable in sixty years, 
bearing 2.66% interest. The land reserves thus 
optained were parceled out and created 37,997 
-new farms and over 10,000 homesites. The limit 
of new farms is set at 185 acres, but the average 
_ size is fifty-four acres of suitable land for cultiva- 
thon. The main purpose of the land reform was 
to give land to the peasants, parceled out into 
jarms small enough to work without hired help 
by. an average family owning two horses, preference 
being given to demobilized soldiers and to land- 


. Jess mts who had actually lived on and culti- 
vat the parcel themselyes under the former 
owners. In most cases a former large landowner 


was allowed to retain his dwelling and land not 
exceeding 185 acres. The law of June 16, 1925, 
allows the new farmers to have the land in free- 
hold or to acquire it by buying it from State. 
ane Esthonia is a member of the League of Nations. 
i There is no state religion; 78.6 per cent. of the 
population .are Lutherans, 19 per cent. Greek 
z Orthodox. hes See above 10 years of age number 
8 per cent. Bducation is free and qoapulpor. 
_ The famous Tartu University had in 1925, 5,000 
_ ~ students. 
An eight-hour 


whic ‘ 
CRiigikogu) of 100 members chosen for three years, 


with proportional representation by universal, 
direc fs equal suffrage. The initiative of the 
n legislation is an important feature. The 
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Emks. ‘ 
ee budgets in millions of Esthonian marks; 
ear. ; Rev. Exp. 
1923-24 »  7,434,7 7,097.2 
1924-25. 7,475,5 -'7,407,8 
1925-26. ..7,749,0. / 75422,0 
1926-27..; sth oaks 7,848,4  7,848,4 
wae and exports for four years: : ‘ 
ear. Imports, _Exports. 
FORD ae UNS $16,458,000 $14,117,000 
gc alae HO 
SO ee ee ee ey , A , : ‘ 
MORK eae y. oe Reet Bint 25,953,293 25,980,153 
Trade with the United States was; Bs 
Year. Imports. Exports. 4 
IO21 sai peer: bo desta wad $5,064,091 $494,355 
LORDS y vicina nhs. Tek waiisioras ,653,333 540,620 3 
UOQR AO re. sAeesane, cad otis son theless 1,567,077 397,867 
TOD CLAN otis ar homeallearern 434,737 | 323,164 
LOD5-26: canta. banineasesl ose 1,035,096 1,061,220 : 
FINLAND, REPUBLIC OF { ‘ 


AREA, 149,641 square miles, including the new __ 
Province of Petsamo. 

POPULATION, estimated Dec. 31, 1924, 3,495,186. 
Of the total, 3,366,507, census of 1920, 3,754,228 
spoke Finnish; 340,963, Swedish; 4,806, Russian; 
2,378, German; and 1,603, Lapponic. 

CAPITAL, Helsingfors; population, 1924, 207,954. 
Other cities; Abo, 60,412; Tammerfors, 51/035; 
aan 46,961; and five others with more than 


President, 

1, 1925 
Premier, Dr. K. Kallio (Agrarian), Jan. 1, 1926, 

Finland, formerly an autonomous Grand Duchy 
of the Russian Empire, is bounded on the north by 
Norway, a narrow strip of land separating it from 
the Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia, on the 
south by the Gulf of Finland, an arm of the Baltic 
Sea, and on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia, Swe- 
den, and Norway. In territory it is as large as New 
England, New York and New Jersey. 

Of its area, 11.4 per cent. or 17,099 square miles» 
consists of lakes; and 62 per cent. is covered by 
forests. Lumbering is the most important industry 
and scfentifically carried on. The annual cut is 
1,143 million cubic feet, and the annual growth is 
1,568 million cubic feet, while it is estimated with 
further improvement in forestation the annual cut 
may be increased 50 per cent. Lumber export 
was valued at 2,839,184,973 Finnish marks. The ~ 
state owns 24,833,600 acres of forests, of which 
17,561,700 are productive. 

Although extending far north into very cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 
Finland is an agricultural Sonny Its total eulti- 
vated area in 1923 was 5,199,891 acres, and the 
capital invested in agriculture was estimated at 
$491,000,000. The valie\of the harvest in 1922 
was $102,150,000. 

Under the Land Purchase Act of 1918-19 every 
farmer tenant was given the opportunity to own 
land through the payment of a redemption price in 
Government guaranteed bonds to the land owners. 
In 1901 only 110,000 farms were cultivated by their 
owners; in 1920 the number was 182,500. The 
total number of farms was 280,000, of which 130,000 
of 1 than thirty acres. Production in 1928 
was “851,460 tons of cereals from 1,951,000 acres 
and 430,000 tons of potatoes from 168,000 acres; 
also 1,010,800 tons of hay; of butter 8,063 tons 
were produced, of which 6,566 tons’ were exported, 
and 1,335 tons of cheese. There were 1,886,000 
cattle and 404,000 horses, : 

Figures for 1923 show a total of 13,293 large 
factories with 143,341 workers and an_ output 
valued at 9,132,000,000 marks of which wood 
industries furnished ' 2,378,100,000 marks; 
1,605,365,000; textiles, 1,012,093,000; 
chinery, 669,374,000. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
feligion, although there is, absolutely free worship. 
All but 2 per cent. of the people are Lutherans. 

Three universities have 3,200 students, and 
about 42,500 are in secondary schools. There 
were on Jan. 1, 1926, 2,940 miles of railroads, of 
which 2,754 are state owned. These showed an 


Dr, L, K. Relander, tnaugurated Mareh 


paper, 
and ma- 


“operating profit of 163,439,400 marks in 1925, 
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_ value of the mark has steadily risen. 
the Government floated _a loan of 200,000,000 Fin- 


_ and stabilized at that point. 


‘anal tr jon is 2 

Finlan 925, 646 sai 
tons, 636 stea Sos 

0) els of 16,990 tons.. 
“1925, 


_Daotor vess' 
Ports in 

Provisional Government. 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. 


“war between the ‘‘Reds” and ‘‘Whites’’ followed, 
with German intervention. The ‘‘Reds’’ 


went home in December of that year. On July 17, 


pendence of Finland was signed with Russia at 
_Dorpat, Oct. 14, 1920. 


by. a surplus of 508,000,000 Finnish: marks. 
In September 


nish marks with a syndicate of Scandinavian and 
Finnish banks, the money to be used _ principally 
for the building of new railways by the state. Ow- 
‘ing to increased taxation introduced after the war, 
the revenue exceeded expenditures. The national 
debt was gradually increased and at the close of 
1922 the floating debt of the Bank of Finland was 
entirely wiped off. Unemployment is small. 

Finland is governed under the constitutional law 
of 1906 by a Legislative Chamber of 200 members 
elected directly on a proportional representative 
basis. Men and women of 24 years of age have 
the suffrage. The President is chosen for six years 
by an Electoral College of 300 chosen by propor- 
‘tional representation by direct vote and appoints 
the Cabinet. 

The Electoral College chosen Jan.*15 and 16, 
1925, was composed of: Swedish Peoples Party, 
35; National Coalition, 68 (these two being the 
“Right’’): National Progressive, 33; Farmers’ League, 
69 (these two the “‘Centre”); Socialists, 79; and 
Communists,, 16 the (‘Left’). On Feb. 16 the 
college elected Dr. L. K. Relander President. by 
172 to 109 for Risto Ryti (Progressive). 

The Supreme Appeal Court in June, 1925, de- 


‘clared illegal the activities of the Communist Party 


and forced its dissolution. 
A loan of $10,000,000 was floated in the United 


_ States in 1925, of which half was for agricultural 


credits. A further loan (30-year, 634 per cent.) for 
$15,000,000 was floated in New York, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to be used for productive purposes. 

The Finnish mark ($.193 at par of exchange), 
has been reyalorized at $.0252 (39.7 marks to $1). 
Resumption of gold 
payments was effected on Jan. 1, 1926. The gold 
reserve of the Bank of Finland then equalled 43,- 
300,000 gold marks representing 330,000,000 
Finnish marks. The circulation was 1,270,000,000 
paper marks. The foreign exchange reserve was 
about 1,260,000,000, which also was used to secure 
the note issue. 

Finland began 1923 with a surplus, much of 
which was used on development of state railways, 
highways and waterways. 

The total indeptedness, all funded, as of Aug: 31, 
3936 was 2,540,700,000 Finnish marks ($92,157,- 


Recent budgets in Finnish marks are: 


. Rey. Exp. 
DOD isa kveysck sts kt dake iicke? 2,168,768,000 2,176,659,000 


DOS oni wintte tS cine hea »466,180,000 2,618,555,000 
BOGE: sist phe ca wares 2,910,785,000 2,936,184,000 
OB irruomin ty pini hays SEAR a6 ,131,430,650 3,360,257,800 
DOZB so isis e tmeah seve en iets 3,413,145,440 3,413,145,440 


Imports and exports for five years in both Finnish 
marks and dollars were: 


Year Imports. Exports. 
Ly NE F. marks 3,585,673,000 — 3,389,442,000 
BZ c sols « F. marks 3,953,100,000 °4,461,100,000 
1928. ai. os F. marks 4,600,302,000  4,392,494,0 
($119,608,000) ($114,2905,000 
1924...... F. marks 4,713,350,000 , 965,622,000 
($117,834,000) ($124 140,000) 
BZD \si510 F. marks 5,512,974,000 —5,569,591,000 
Trade with the United States was: 
Year. mports. Expor 
1920-21 $11,969,036 $7,553,681 
1921-22 ,550, 15: 5,226,1 
1922-23 10,904,100 9,359,722 
1923+24 » 10,388,399" 8,302,355. 
1924-25 . 11,055,670 — 8,028,993 
1925-26. . 11,730,004 . 7,458,443 


j nd 125 | A 
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7,367 vessels of 3,473,186 net} — 
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+ 3 inland, after the downfall of the Czar, had 

representative government restored to her by the 


Following the Bolshevist 
‘coup d'etat the Diet and Senate on Dec. 6, Moat i 


-were 
defeated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
at the end of April, 1918, and the German troops 


1919, the Finnish Diet resolved to establish a re- 
public, and a peace treaty acknowledging the inde- 


Finland made remarkable progress in 1922. Her 
. exports for the first time exceeded her imports, eee 
e 


*rhis included. th 

3,367 square miles. Coton’ “Asia, 

square miles; in A eve -268; in | 

é 33.166; in Oceania, 9,170; total colonies, 5, 
Grand total, 5,870,461 square miles. — 


192,973. Total, 39,402,739. 
23,121,697; in 


389,590. Grand total, 98,792,329. 


471; cities above 100,000: 
Nantes, 183,704; Toulouse, 175,434; 
167,967; Strasbourg, 166,767; Nice, 
Le Havre, 163,374; Rouen, 123,712; 


Roubaix, 
133,265; Nancy, 113,226 


lation exceeding 50,000. { 
President, Gaston Doumergue, 1924-31, born Aug, 
1, 1863; elected June 13, 1924. ; ; 


Premier, Raymond Poincare (Finance), July 23, 1926. _ 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aristide Briand. — 
Minister of Justice, Louis Barthou. 

Minister of the Interior, Albert Sarraut. _ 
Minister of Public Works, Andre Tardieu 
Minister of War, Paul Painleve. 

Minister of Marine, Georges Leygues. r 
Minister of Commerce, Maurice Bokanowski. 
Minister of Agriculture, Andre Queuille. 
Minister of Public Instruction, Edouard Herriot. 
Minister of Colonies, Francois Leon-Perrier. 
Minister of Labor, Andres Fallieres. : 
Minister of Pensions, Louis Marin. 

France, a republic in Western Europe, is slightly 
smaller in area than a group of five Middle West 
States—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Belgium and Luxemburg are its neighbors 


on the north, On the east Germany lies beyond the © 


Rhine, the boundary; the Jura Mountains and Lake 
Geneva separate it from Switzerland, and the Graian 
Alps ané the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the 
south is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the 
crest of the Pyrenees for the boundary line. On the 
west lies the Bay of Biscay and the North Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the north again the English Channel 
and the Straits of Dover separate it from England. 
From north to south its length is about 600 miles, 
and from the western extremity near Brest to 
Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles wide. 
The coastline on the north is 700 miles long; along 
the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on the 
Mediterranean 384 miles. j 

In the French Alps it has the highest mountain 
in Europe, Mont Blane (alt. 15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks of 
over 10,000 feet in height. Forming the western 
border of the Rhone valley rise the Cevennes, high- 
est point being Mont Lozere (alt. 5,584 it.). The 
Massif Central continues north as the mountains 
of Auvergne, where the Plomb du Cantal attains 
a height of 6,096 feet, to the Cote d’Or, containing 
Puy de Sancy (alt. 6,188 ea Further north are the 
Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; their 
crest formed the boundary line between France and 
Alsace. Thence the wooded highlands of the Ar- 
gonne and the Ardennes bear off to the frontier. 
The western and northwestern part of France con- 
sists of fertile plains save for the hills of Normandy 
and the picturesque cliffs of Brittany. 

On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
reat port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 

herbourg, between Cape Hague and Cape Bar- 
fleur. In the extreme northwestern projection, 
sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, is the roadstead of 
Brest, the great naval station. Further down the 
coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne is 
the important port of Bordeaux, fourth city of the 
republic; and at the mouth of the Adour, in the 
extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with its 
neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great port 
till the mouths of the Rhone are passed and Mar- 
Seilles, the second city of the country, is reached. 
Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, and from 
there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian frontier 
SOW beyond runs the beautiful Riviera—the Cote 

*Azure. 


France has four important rivers, the Seine, the. 
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POPULATION, census March, 1921, 39,209,766; 

military and naval forces and seamen abroad, 
Colonies—in Asia, 
Africa, 35,663,332;, In America, 
522,398; in Oceania, 82,263; total colonies, 59,- 


CAPITAL, Paris, population, census 1921. 2,906,- 
Marseilles, 586,341; 
Lyon, 561,592; Bordeaux, 267,409; Lille, 200,952: 
; St. Etienne, 
155,839; 


26; Toulon, 106,331; there 
are thirty-three cities in addition haying a popu- — 


7% 
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is perty of the 
I Traffic in 1925 
36,440,000 metric tons; 36,257,910 in 
848 in 1923; and 30,373,401 in 1922. 


P. O.), 4,641; Paris-Lyon-Mediterrane (P. L. M.). 
; 2,560; Ouest-Etat, 5,599; total, 24,382. 
Fr The Alsace-Lorraine system of railway has a mile- 
age of 1,384, making the grand total of the mileage 
25,766. The Ouest-Etat, and the Alsace-Lorraine 
system are operated by the state, through the 
Ministry of Public Works. 9 
Of the main lines, 1,030 miles were destroyed in 
the war. All had been rebuilt by May 1, 1921, 
Of the local lines, 1,400 miles were destroyed; 1,262 
were rebuilt by May 1, 1921; and now all have been 
restored. In addition, there were in 1922 the Paris 
Belt Line, 20 miles; the Grand Belt Line, 78 miles; 
secondary lines, 839 miles, and non-concessionary 
road, 20. miles. : 
Electrification of the Paris-Orleans, the P. L. M, 
and the Midi is under way, the plants providing for 
completion in five to ten years. Part of the Midi is 
now electrically operated, the Soulom plant now 
furnishing 22,000 H. P., hh an additional in- 
stalment of 35,000 already available in the same 
region. 

The deficit of the six great railway systems in 
1920 was estimated as not less than 3,300,000,000 
franes. Legislation consolidating the French rail- 
roads was passed on June 21, 1921, became operative 
Jan. 1, 1922. The financial reports for 1922 show 
that the operating deficits of 1912 and of 1920-21 
had given place to a net surplus of 400,000,000 
francs. Gross receipts increased 1,028,806,000 
franes in 1925 as shown below, but the operating 
deficit was estimated at 700,000,000 francs, to 


Railroad. 1 
Thousands of francs. 
MN ORG ire t7s-: ian te.s qa 'e0 veveeee 1,420,267 1,566,340 
12): eee sis ails dootgiphios cadeay hatha 1,252,200 1,338,997 
Paris-Lyon-Medit. (PLM), ...2'350,798 2°715,850 
1,160 1,308,517 

necongia ies sh gtwhasia aaete 613,406 
OUeSt-Etab ce ce cece erieee 1,285,99. 1,442,093 
Alsace-Lorraine.-...........5- 735,551 784,476 

BOMALLS «ting ise “falere es gis tit* +... .8,740,873 9,769,679 

The French merchant marine on June 30, 1924, 
Was approximately 1,700 steamers and motor 
vessels (3,674,000 tons) and 365 sailing ships 
(287,000 tons). 

Shipbuilding in 1924; 
in 1923, 96,644; in 1922, 18 

There entered French ports with cargoes in 1924, 
28,078 vessels of 42,575,399 tons register, of which 
9,112 vessels of 12,411,031 tons were French; and in 
1925, 26,396 vessels of 43,993,873 tons, of which 
8,957 of 12,412,744 were French. 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY. 

France has made great advances in industrial 
power since the war. The industrial reconstruction 
of the devastated areas is fast approaching com- 
pletion. 22,000 factories have been reconstructed, 
new and larger se¢ale factories are everywhere gradual- 
ly replacing those destroyed, with technical equip- 
ment of the latest type. 

‘The industrial population is fully employed and 
output in most fields of production is limi only 
by the dearth of man power. Agricultural recon- 
struction has been great, eihousy Frauce suffers 
from an acute lack of agricultural labor, which has 

§ been partially met by the introduction of a con- 
siderahle nuraver of foreign workers and the ex- 
tensive application of machinery. 


peunched. 79,685 tons; 
4,509. 


Output of coal, iron ore, pig iron and steel and 
potash in thousands of metric tons for four years 
was: 


1922. 1923. 1924. 1926. 
,081 38,543 44,954 48,033 
20,832 23,423 29,000 35,740 
,228 5,431 7,693 8,500 

. 4,471 ,109 6,900 7,400 
& 1.026 1,173 1,926 


-The production was 220,000 metrie tons of cotton 


Since 


‘greatly expanded and is 


of equipment over pre-w: 


-Franee has extensive 


wae exported. | 
923 was 10,593,000; 
176,000; hand looms, 25,000; 


echaniecal looms, 


metres in length. aes 

Unemployment, which reached 90,000 in March, 
1921, was non-existent throughout 1923 and 1924. 
On May 30, 1925, 1,703 were drawing unemploymen 
benefits, and on May 30, 1926, but 409. — 

In 1922 through state agencies 180,000 
dustrial _and agricultural workers were 
in; 262,877 in 1923, and 239,365 in 1924. 
permanent settlement of these immigrants a: 
to be on the increase. The met balance J é 
1925, was 599,000 Semataing, Ttalians formed. the | 
eaves contingent in 1924, 97,577; Poles numbered 
38,048; Spaniards, 14,982; Belgians, 34,714; and 
Portuguese, 14,206. 3 in 
in the devastated regions. Ifforts to attract the 
unemployed from England failed. ¢ 

The potential hydro-electric power, estimated to 
amount to fully EN EE bo geht had been 
utilized to the extent of 2,700,000 horsepower — 
by Jan. 1, 1924, which will be increased by 300,000 — 
horsepower by the end of 1927. Four great projects” 
for which governmental assistance is considered. 
assured are those of the Rhone, the Dordogne, the 
Truyere, and the Rhine. The cost of the Rhone 
project is, put at 3,250,000,000 francs. Sixteen 
stations are planned with a total average power of 
1,156,000 horsepower. The Dordogne plan includes 
four power Stations, total capacity 250,000 _horse- 
power, at cost of 2,900,000 francs. The Truyere 
pieces for two power stations with 40,000 and 

,000 horsepower respectively, to cost 210,000 
frances. The plan for the utilization of the Rhine 
between Huningue and Strasbourg includes power. 
stations at each of the eight sluices of the Rhine 
Lateral Canal with a total average power of 450,000 
kilowatts. Under the Finance Act of 1921 the 
Ministry. of Public Works is authorized to grant 


yarn and 11,200,000 pieces of cloth averaging 100 


electric undertakings, etc, 
The extension of electrical service to rural com- 


of farm labor caused by the depletion of man power 
during the war years. The law places at the dis- 
position of the National Office of Agricultural 
Credit a maximum sum of 600,000,000 frances to 
be employed in rural electrical development through 
advances of cash made to the smaller political 


| units or associations of individuals. Subventions 


amounting to 42,091,760 franes had been granted 
up to June 30, 1924, to 429 communes, with 3,794 
others under consideration. The average expense is 
190 francs per inhabitant served» 


AGRICULTURE. 


The returns of 1920 show that of the total area 
of France, including Alsace-Lorraine, 136,101,760 
acres, 99,095,049 (of which 55,821,029 are arable) 
were under crops, fallow or grass; 25,521,108 were 
under forests, and 11,485,603 moorland or un- 
cultivated. 

The wheat crop for 1925 was 8,956,100 metric 
tons (28 047,100 bushels); in 1924, 7,684,000; 
in 1923, 7,499,000; and in 1922, 6,622,032, which 
is to supply food 

e 


below the amount. necessary 


requirements estimated at 9.4 million tons. 
acreage was 15,412,588. 
years in metric tons were: 


1924. 


1923. 
9 


391,500 

See eg 2,626,100 

Sugar beets. ... - 3,289,400 
The year 1922 produced an abundant vintage of 
excelient quality from an acreage of 3,412,127, ‘the 
production be 70,200,000 hectolitres: the 1923 


production was 57,100,000; and in 1924, 67,300,000. 


The output of cider in 1923 was 627,550,000 
gallons, apples and pears other than for cider mak- 
ing, Pata metric tons; olives, 56,108 tons; cherries, 


tons; plums, 91,712 tons; peaches, 20,870 
tons; apricots, 8,091 tons; oranges, 1,083 tons; 
tangerines, 626 tons; lemons, 472 tons; strawberries, 
8,036 tons; currants, 1,716 tons; gooseberries, 2,095 
tons; raspberries, 376 tons; chestnuts, 172,663 tons: 
walnuts, 45,490 tons; almonds, 8,364 tons; and 
‘truffles, 167 tons. 


40000" tena |. 


Of these, 104,112 were placed 


every year subsidies or advances to promote hydro- — 


munities, it is believed, will partly offset shortage 


Other crops for three | 


itput < - cocoons: aS 30,00 
0; and in 1922, 2,585,000. 

vu were on Jan. 1, 1924, of farm animal 
- Horses, 2,848,000; mules, 192,000; asses, 284,000 
cattle, 13,769,000; sheep, 9,925,000; 
d swine, 5,406,000. > \ 


ef lei. (RECONSTRUCTION 6 piri |: 
A few figures. will set forth the burden the war 
laid upon France. Her pre-war population, census 
of 1911, was 39,601,509. During the war the birth 
rate was less than one-half the normal, and in 1919 
aes (736,541) exeeeded ‘births (503,606) by 


-\ The figures for the last ‘six years in contrast 
with 1913 are (population 1913, 41,486,272; for 
other years, 39,209,518): 

Mar- Living B’th D’th Exc’s of 
riages. Births. R’té Deaths. R’te Births. 
3. ..312,036 790,355 19.1 731,441 17. 

. . 623,869 834,411 21.3 674,621 17.2 159,790 
21. . .456,221 813,396 20.7 696,373 17.7 117,023 


bers of the 
France was 


_391,743... Moreover, France, always a most attrac- 
_ tive country to foreigners, counted as residents in 
---: 1911, by 1,152,096 foreigners, and in 1921, 1,550,449, 
an increase of 398,353 (in Paris and its suburbs, 
i 620,865). This would indicate a net loss of French 
citizens amounting to 790,696. Moreover, the loss 
4 to France was almost wholly of her workers. 
ot In_1926 there were returned a foreign population 
Of 2,845,000, of which 807,000 were Italians, 477,000 
; Spaniards, 460,000 Belgians, 310,000 Poles, 100,000 
Russians, 84,000 British, 60,000 Germans, 50,000 
| Americans, and 11,000 South Americans. 

The invading German Army for nearly five years 
occupied the ten departments of the Aisne, Ardennes, 
Marne, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Nord, Oise, 
- Pas-de-Calais, Somme and Vosges, a region bounded 
roughly by a line south from Dunkirk to Senlis, 
east to St. Die, thence north to the Belgian frontier. 
These departments were the most populous part of 
_ France, where industrial plants were most numerous, 

mines highly important and fields intensely culti- 

vated. Ail were wrecked. Forests on 410,200 acres 

were totally destroyed, and on 1,200,300 acres, 25 

per cent. of the trees were destroyed. 

Immediately, after the armistice France went 
‘steadfastly and courageously to work to clear the 
ruins’ and rebuild. The progress of the enormous 
undertaking is told in The World Almanac for 
1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. 

, By the middle of 1925 the reconstruction of the 
_ ten departments, for alt practical economic purposes, 
0 was completed. Although the number of industrial 
establishments definitely reconstructed is less than 
the number destroyed (8,166 out of 9,332 on Jan. 

‘1, 1925), the margin comprises many small estab- 

lishments which have been replaced by or amalga- 

mated with larger units in reconstruction, or elimi- 
nated by removal, abandonment of business, or death 
of former masters. Of the 745,149 employees in 

1914, 75.7 per cent. (564,989) were at work, an in- 

crease of 20 per cent. in two years, the others having 

been withdrawn for reconstruction work or migrated 
to other) centres which ‘afforded better housing 
accommodations and comforts, or were actual war 


losses. 
1925, was 


The population, 4,278,246 on Jan. 1, 
only 330,000 less than in 1914. The 200 damaged 
or destroyed mines were producing a coal output 
(1,301,000 tons monthly average) which will soon 
exceed the pre-war figure of 1,515,750 tons, as 
their general plant and. their power stations have 
been eeensely improved; also new provisions added 
for greatly utilizing by-products. 

The principal work unfinished from a social point 
of view will be the restoration of adequate housing 
accommodation of a permanent nature, 

The Banque Nationale Francaise du Commerce 
Exterieur in its monthly review for August, 1925, 
declared that though progress had been less rapid 
in 1924 than during the preceding years, economic 


goats, 1,353,000;| ar 
_ | Indemnities Due to War Sufferers. 


MPM “Barts Byer hat Aes 


Interest ON SAME... 2.2. es 
Direct Enterprises of the State 
Rebuilding of Railways......... 
Reorganization of Public Services 
Different Forms of Aid..... 
Administration Expenses............+... 

At the close of 1925 the Government 
79,000 million francs had actually been disbursed. 
It is estimated that the claims then remaining to 
be adjusted and paid would not exceed 3,500 million 
francs. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


Alsace has rich potash fields, discovered in 1904, 
which gave Germany a monopoly of this product. 
The output under French hands for 1925 was 
1,926,036 metric tons as against 1,664,764 in 1924. 
Petroleum output near Woerth in 1925 was 445,- 
000 barrels, 426,000 in 1924. The state acquired 
these deposits in 1921 and turned them over to 
a private company for exploitation. 

Lorraine is rich in iron and coal. The output 
of each reached its maximum in’ 1913, with 21,- 
133,676 tons of iron and 3,795,262 tons of coal. 
The 1924 production of iron ore was 27,372,398 
tons, and of coal 5,269,132 tons. Iron ore reserves 
are estimated at over 2,000,000,000 tons. 

The exclusive sights of exploitation of the coal 
mines of the Saar Valley were given to France 


‘by the Treaty of Versailles as/a compensation for » 


the destruction of the coal mines in the north of 
France. The Saar Valley lies north of Lorrairie 
and contains about 503 square miles and 749,397 
population (1923). For fifteen years it is to be gov- 
erned by a commission of five, appointed yearly 
by the League of Nations, to whom as trustee 
Germany in the treaty renounced government of 
the territory. Then a plebiscite will decide whether 
it will have a continuance of that rule in a semi- 
autonomous form, union with France, or union 
with Germany. Free trade with Germany was 
given the district until Jan. 10, 1925. France 
becomes the sole owner of the coal fields and mining 
concessions aud the value of the mines thus ceded 
was credited to Germany in the reparation account. 
The average pre-war produstion of the basin was 
12,000,000 tons a year. The basin, it is estimated, 
will yield 12,000,000,0C0 tons. The output in 1920 
was 9,198,714 tons; for 1921, 9,336,493 tons; for 
1922, 11,240,003 tons, and for 1923, 9,192,275 
tons. These figures are for the mines operated 
by the French state and are exclusive of the Frank- 
enholz mine, which has an output of 1,000 tons 
daily. The number of miners employed in June, 
1925, was 76,450. 

The production of iron in 1923 was, 929,000 
metric tons, and of steel 996,000 metric tons; in 
1924, pig iron, 1,340,000 tons, and steel, 1,470,000 


ons. 
18, 1920, 


The French took possession on Jan. 
the Treasury advancing 39,325,000 francs as a 
working capital, which was paid back in March, 
1922. The value of the property to be credited to 


‘Germany on the reparation account is likely to 


be put at about 350,000,000 gold marks, and on 


that estimate the experts figure that the mines > 
have paid 7.25 per cent. in 192C; 6.68 per cent. 


in 1921, and 10.9 per cent. in 1922—the French 
Government having made about 250,000,000 francs 
in three years. 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION. 


France has an act passed in 1905 for the relief 
of the aged, poor, infirm, and incurable. The age 
limit, first placed at seventy, was five years later 
reduced to sixty-five. This act was supplemented 
oy the Old Age Pensions Act of April 5, 1910, which 
provides .a system by which both employers and 
workers) contribute. On July 1, 1920, 8,349,744 
persons were registered unger it ond on Jan. a 
1923, 7,701,948. 

The school system of France is highly developed. 
Primary instruction is free since 1881 and com- 
pulsory since 1882 for all children from six to thirteen. 
The teachers are, by the law, of 1886, lay. The 
public schools, primary, secondary and superior, 


form the University of France, and are aaminis. - 


tered by the Ministry of Public Instruction, with 
the aid of a Superior Council and a force of sevon 
Inspectors-General and Inspectors. There are 
Seventeen circumscriptions called academies, each 
with a council to deal with instruction. Each de- 
partment has a council, presided over by tne Pre- 
fect, for primary school matters, with large powers 
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The seventeen universities in France had, in 1924 
judents; the larges r 1 
Be a nie fe ie aT Zesty that of Paris (founded 


The expe ure on the public scnools an 
teonntent pet publi 10 nd for 
Ministry des Beaux-Arts, was: 


é 3 Francs. 

_ For public schools, 1921....... ee Se 1,261,620,729 | 
y 1932 aes; Daa Nene cle es- coctate Eve 1,387, 00,000 
4 RO Sets. ds dbe ty ak GE mene af dein take 1,403,900,000 

OLE y cesiecer doi Di as che oastkcaabon sane earteke 1,587,979,000. 
BERS 3 eid six \<-e.5, 50,8 > tae A ciol ste eeess = . .1,850,007,000 


GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. 


The constitutional law under which France is 
t adopted in 1875 and was partially 
modified in 1879, 1884, 1885, and 1889. Legis- 
lative power rests in a Senate and a Chamber of 
The 584 Deputies are elected by direct 
vote by manhood suffrage every four years; a form 
of proportional representation is in effect. The 
316 Senators are elected for nine years, one-third 
retiring every three years; the election is indirect 
and made by an electoral body in each district 
councils of each commune, and of the Deputies, 
councillor-generals and district councillors of the 
department. The two Houses meet yearly on the 
second Tuesday in January and must remain in 
session at least five months out of the twelve. 

The two Houses, united as a National Assembly, 
elect a President of the republic to serve seven 
years, meeting immediately whenever @ vacancy 
oceurs.. The President selects a Ministry, gen- 
erally from the two Chambers, but may go outside 
the membership. In practice the President sum- 
mons a leader who can obtain a majority in the 
Chambers in support of his policies as President 
of the Council (Premier) and he makes up his list 
of Ministers and submits it for approval. The 
number of portfolios varies, numbering fourteen in 
the present Ministry. Eacn Minister is responsible 
+o the Chambers for his acts and the Ministry as 
a whole is responsible for the general policy of the 
Government. 

The complexion of the Senate after the election 
of Jan. 6, 1924, as grouped in 1926, was: Radical 
Socialists, 161; Republican-Democratic Union, 100; 
Left Republican, 34; Socialist, 11;Right (Royalist), 10. 

The Chamber of Deputies, elected May 11, 1924, 
as grouped in 1926, was: Radical Socialist group, 
139; Socialists, 104; Ln prone oe Pee Urion, 
304; Republican Socialists, 43; Left Republican 
Radicals, 40; Left Republicans, 38; Communists, 
26; Left Democratic, 14; miscellaneous groups in- 
eluding Royalists, 30. 

The new proportional representation electoral is 
licated and an analysis of the popular 
votes indicates that candidates on the National 
Bloc tickets received 30,419,847 votes, while those 
of the Left Bloc received 28,139,831, and the Com- 
munists, 8,584,007. 

The unit of local government is the commune, 
of which the ninety departments (excluding the 
three in Rae nad, in 1921, in all 37,963. Of 
these 22,02 
have between 500 and 1,500; 140 only have more 
Each commune elects by universal 


FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

' The fluctuations of the france in 1925 were very 
isquieting. The average rate of exchange was 
20,5 to the dollar as compared with 19.33 in 1924. 
Joseph Caillaux as Finance Minister had made a 

th Chancellor of the Ex- 
reat Britain, of France's 
000,000 on a basis of sixty-two 
12,500,000. His mission to 


made up of delegates chosen by the municipal | 


ls, not including those under the }! 


rejected by the Chamber on Dec. 15 he resigned 
Senator Doumer took up the task. He propose 
to raise 2,000 million francs by a sales tax and 
expected to get 3,000 million francs from the Lou- 
cheur taxes. is 

~The Radical-Socialist group advocated on Dec. 
23, the exploitation of the tobacco monopoly through 


a stock company with a capital of 30,000 billion - : 
frances (approximately $1,150,000,000 at the then 


rate of exchange). The Left group on Dec. 26 
presented a new plan for b 
the feature being the reduction of nationa 


exe 


penses by 800 million francs and drastic provisions — 


increasing the yield of the income taxes. The 
Socialists continued their demand for a capital levy. 

The deputies fought over the problems and on 
Feb. 16 the Chamber voted i: o 


million francs needed to balance the budget. Nt 
franc fell to 28.14 to the dollar. Briand called 
on the Senate to supply the difference in’ the bill 
and they added enough to provide for 4,985 million 
frances of additional revenue. The Chamber over- 
threw Briand, March 6, on the eve of his departure 
for the important League of Nations meeting at 
Geneva. He returned and on March 9 formed 
eave Ministry with Raoul Peret as Finance 
inister. 


The Chamber first rejected the Government’s ~ 


proposal of a turnover tax but voted the other 
increased taxation asked for. ‘This left the Gov- 
ernment with but 1,380 million francs to make 
up a deficit. of 2,500 million francs but finally on 
April 1, after a twenty-one hours continuous session, 
it passed Peret’s tax measure, 227 to 103; and the 
next day increased most of the import 
30 per cent. | 
approved April 20. It was the largest ever voted 
and provided for revenues of 37,498,739,468 francs, 
and expenditures of 37,338,389,202 francs, of which 
the internal debt took about 58.5 per cent., the 
civil service 24.3 per cent., and the military 17.2 
per cent, The 1925 budget was: Revenues, 33,150.8 
millon franes; expenditures, 33,147.2 milliion francs. 

Confidence in the franc, however, was not re- 
stored. The Treasury had to meet’ 6,000 million 
francs of maturing internal obligations on May 
20, which it did, as demand for payment was made 
on only half the amount; expenses of the wars in 
Syria and Morocco were heavy. 


THE AMERICAN WAR DEBT. 

Ambassador Berenger on April 29 signed an 
agreement with the United States Debt. Commission 
for settlement of the French war debt, which was 
adjusted at $4,025,000,000 ($3,340,000,000 principal 
and $685,000,000 accrued interest). The schedule 
provides for annuities commencing with $30,000,000 
for the first two ged increasing to $125,000,000 
in the seventeenth year and continuing at that 
figure until the last payment in the sixty-second 
year, which is $117,675,000. The principal is thus 
to be paid in full. Interest to be paid after the 
first five years and for the next ten is 1%; for the 
next ten years, 2%; for the next eight, 2 4%; for 
the next seven, 3%; and for the remaining twenty- 
two years e total payments contem- 
plated are 
which on a 434% basis is $2,008,122,624, or practi- 
cally 50% of the debt funded as compared with 
the Etallan settlement of 26%. The so-called safe- 
guard clause was not included. The settlement 
was approved by the French Cabined, and signed 
by President Coolidge on April 30. 

The franc continued to fall, reaching 36.17 to 
the dollar on May 19, but recovering on May 21 
to 30.84 to the dollar when the Government de- 
cided to use part of the Morgan $100,000,000 eredit 
for its stabilization. 

jnister of Finance Peret on May 26 invited 
M. Sargent, Honorary Governor of the Bank of 
Franee, to head a commission of experts to formu- 
late a Rroeram for the funding of the internal debt, 
the relief of the treasury and the stabilization of 
the franc. 

The French Senate ratified the Locarno treaties 
272 to 6, on June 4. Briand’s policy of peace and 
co-operation with Germany as outlined in Thoiry 
conversations with Dr. Stresemann will, it was 


alancing the bideet. 


n increase of taxation — 
amounting to only 1,600 million francs of the meee f 
e. 


duties by 
The balanced budget for 1926 was 


34%. The tot 
36409 674,104.17, the present value of — 


af tion, but the Chamber refused to take It up. 


to use its 700 million francs gold) reserve to help 


_ be retained to sustain the new valuization it be- 
_ lieved to be impending. The Briand Cabinet re- 
- signed June 15 when it was defeated by a shift of 
the Radical-Socialists. A National Union gov- 
_ ernment was contemplated but the Radicals refused 
_ to join. Their leader, Edouard Herriot. failed to 
form a Cabinet. Briand and Poincare refused to 
join and the Socialists would only co-operate pro- 
_ vided the Ministry declared itself in favor of a 
levy on capital. So Briand was called again and 
formed his tenth Ministry. He took in Joseph 
Caillaux as Finance Minister. He at once secured 
the resignation of Georges Robineau, Governor. of 
the Bank of France, and the appointment of M. 
Moreau and announced a policy of ratification of 
_ the Berenger American debt settlement, settlement 
_ of the debt to Great Britain, and stabilization of 
the franc. The Government was sustained by a 
vote of 290 to 130. 
__ The expert financial commission reported on 
July 4. t declared it impossible to restore the 
franc to its former value, and recommended that 
It be stabilized at a ratio to be determined in the 
near future and this by three stages: A short period 
during which limits to be set to the advances by 
_ the Bank of France to the State and to note circula- 
: tion, a period during which the ratio of gold to 
Ed paper be established and maintained by allowing 
the export of goid, and a final figure durmg which 
im paper should be freely redeemed by gold at the 
Ms ratio fixed. The commission also recommended a 
ei reduction of the income tax and new consumption 
i taxes sufficient to increase the revenue by 4,000 
_ * million francs; and that the foreign debt agree- 
ment be ratified us a preliminary to obtaining in- 
_ creased foreign credits. 
'.Caillaux on July 6 announced that the Govern- 
ment would ask in a special bill for a grant of ex- 
_ traordinary power to stabilize the franc, which 
meant that the parliament abdicated jor the time 
being its control of financial policy. Frotests from 
the Socialists were immediate. Their capital levy 
proposal, however, was defeated by the Chamber’ 
-_ , by a vote of 324 to 203, on July 10 and Briand was 
. . given a vote of confidence, 269 to 247. 


Hear BRITISH DEBT SETTLEMENT. 

Minister of Finance Caillaux and Chancellor 
Churchill on July 12 in London signed an agrec- 
ment on the French war debt to Great Britain 
amounting to £653,127,900. It provides that 
France shall pay annually £4,000,000, £6,000,000, 
£8,000,000 and. £10,000,000 for the first four years, 
thereafter. £12,000,000 annually for twenty-six 
years, and £14,000,000 annually for the remaining 

, thirty-one years. 

The frane grew weaker reaching 40.80 to the 
dollar on July 15 and 42.49 on July 16. 

The bill for extraordinary powers until Nov, 
30, 1926, was presented July 17 and after a long 
passionate debate was rejected by a vote of 28: 
to 243, the rejection being carried by the Socialists, 
the Marin Nationalists and the Left Wing of the 
Radical Socialists. The Briand Ministry resigned 
and on July 18 the franc fell to 47.17 to the dollar. 
Herriot was then called on to form a Ministry. 
He did—his second—from the Left. He went 
before the Chamber on ae 21 with a program 
calling for stabilization not by foreign credits but 

' by a “special tax on all assets.” In four hours 
he was defeated by a straight vote of Right and 

Centre against. the: Left, 290 to 237. 

President Doumergue, who on July 20 had re- 
‘ ceived a petition signed by 251 deputies asking 
for the formation of a coalition government, called 
on M. Poincare. _The Treasury was practically 
without funds and the Bank of France advances 
to the state had reached practically the legal limit 
of 38,500 million francs. To meet this situation 
the Chamber, on July 21, authorized the use of the 
remainder of the Morgan loan (approximately 
$30,000,000) for state purposes which gave the 
government, with the frane at nearly fifty to the 
dollar, 1,500 million francs to meet expenses in 
August totaling about 4,000 million franes. 
Poincare as Premier and Minister of Finance 
took office July 23, with a Cabinet which contained 
six former Premiers. The immediate effect was to 


__.On June 14 the france reached 36.50 to the dollar.- 
 Peret had failed to persuade the Bank of France 


exchange, as the bank held that the reserve should 


sb 
ice 


lly 
unis 


authorizing the Bauk of France to buy gold and 


| foreign currency in the open market to be used to 


back additional note issues if desirable. The sinking 
fund provision was incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion by the National Assembly sitting at Versailles. 
Aug. 10, by a vote of 671 to 144. Drastic adminis- 
trative economies were begun. , 
Parliament adjourned on Aug. 11. The_ france 
rose steadily until Aug. 19 when it reached 35.0 
to the dollar, bettering slowly and reaching 33.2 on 
Oct. 20. A consolidation loan of 3,000 million 
francs based on the tobacco monopoly was put out 
Oct. 7 and oversubscribed. f ‘ . f 
Herriot, whose party, the Radical Socialists, — 
vigorously opposed his entering the Poincare Cabinet, 


resigned his leadership Oct. 13, and was succeeded _ 


by. Louis Malvy. Maurice Sarraut was. elected 
President of the Socialists. : 


Premier Poincare was able on Oct. -14 to an- 


hounce that Morgan fund (the proceeds of the. 


last French loan of $100,000,000 in the United 
States) had been reconstructed, the Berenger agree- 
ment on the American debt was given to two com- 


missions for study, and the discussion of its ratifica- — 


tion by the Chamber was tentatively deferred 
until January. 

The statement of the Bank of France on Oct.. 
20, 1926, showed gold holdings of 5,548,789,450 
francs; note circulation, 54,988,355,310 francs 
(46,599,073,965 Oct. 22, 1925, and 40,459,509,905, . 
Oct. 23, 1924); and advances to the state 36,150,-> 
000,000 frances (30,350,000,000 Oct. 22, 1925,. and 
22,700,000,000 Oct. 23, 1924). The gold holdings. 
Showed a small increase, about 4 million. franes, 
in two years. (See Chronology for developments.) 


THE BUDGETS. 
The normal budgets for seven years were: 


Revenues, Expenditures. 
rances. Francs. 

TODD HEE Re 29,160,155,234 29,120,541,626 
THOR Ce Av ae 28,362,328,929 28,348,952,965 
ORS at CBee 208 23,437,954,832 23,402,487,556 
G2Eh ie, Pht 29,835,000,000 29,659,000,000 
POQRE 2 REG 33,150,844,678 33,137,180,618 
1926 Sie eg Seas 37,498,739,468 37,238,389,202 
1927 (provisional) ..39,;960,000,000 382,000,000 


To these figures there must be added the ex- 
traordinary expenses due to war, military  pen- 
sions, and reconstruction to be repaid from receipts 
from Germany on the reparation account, which 
are provisionally covered in part. by loans: ‘The 
amounts are: ' ; : i 
2 
1 


; Francs, — 
1921—Extraordinary expenditures. sVbSsOLT» 84,792 


1999 -°. :10,558,534/377 
1923— A & -. ..18,581,000,000 
1994 « « ».. 7,493,000,000 


The total state income in 1924 was 27,575, 158,- 
o0u franes, of which taxation brought in 25,510,- 
000,000 francs. ‘ 

In 1923 there were 927,679 persons liable to 
payment, of income tax; of these, 652,643 declared 
an income under 20,000 trancs (approximately $1,000 
at existing rate of exchange); above this income 
253,204 had incomes up to 100,000 franes: 20,772 
up une 884 up to 1,000,000; and 216 above 

Estimates of pre-war French nationay income 
put the total for 1913 at about 35,870 million 
francs; and for 1924 at about 125,500 million paper 
frances. The tax burden in 1913 represented 11.6: 
per cent. of the national revenue; and in 1924 
about 20 per cent.; the per capita tax then was 
for 1913, 104 franes gold, and for 1924, 650 paper -— 
francs or 177 francs gold. ‘4 % 

On July 31, 1924, the total due to France from 
foreign governments was approximately 15,133 
millions of francs. Of this sum 6,023 million franes 
are Czarist bonds. Efforts to adjust these with 
Soviet Juuasie, mere a ace uns ianeee ally in 1925, 

m owes France 3, ion francs; Jugo- 
Slavia, 1,739 million; Roumania, ton 
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1,132 milhon; 


posits i 58 savings ban ks. 
1925, 947,947 francs. 
coneinret mas erik 974 4, 
ARMY AND NAVY. 


Te, cost to France of her army and navy in 
seven budgets was: | 


bens 


‘Army. Navy. 

ie : Francs. Francs. 
1920. Bai atetsalisicila sites xs oi 4,236,599,884 868,224,082 
fe WO OU iis sis eek ies. « 4,462,003,675 951.5 2,607 
a «hot 6 CE Sa 3,426,284,959 797,804,914 
LUC ee Parcels :939,000,00 977,804,914 
TU} 2 Ee As rere oe gee 3,566,765,327 1,028,237,008 
MOQI 5h, PUP ALT. < 3,466,900,000 1,252,000,000 
LORC SS ae ee aie 4,296,400,000 1,423,100,000 
g The French Army, home and colonial, in 1926, 


‘numbered 640,000, of which about 390,000 were 

_ French conscripts. The plans of Minister of War 
_ Painleve announced in September, 1926, were to 
reduce the French contingent to about 310, 000. with 
a term of service reduced from eighteen months 
to one year, and the minimum age limit raised 
from twenty to twenty-one years; and a Feguctop 

of the native colonial troops to about. 200 A 


gradual reduction of officers by 3,900, belscthe total | B 


down to 128,000 or 7,000 less than the pre-war 
? eh fy is included, also a reduction jn horses 
r we 10,000 and the abandonment to. other uses bs 

about 170 military establishments. The overs 

army numbered about. 277,000 men, of which 97, 000 

£ were white, 40,000 white in North Africa with 

90,000 Algerian Tunisians and Moroccans; 37,000 

in the colonial army, with 90,000 Senegalese, Indo- 

ae and Malagasies: and 20,000 in the Foreign 
on. 

The Aviation Corps is to consist of 132 combat 
“squadrons, 76 observation squadrons and 34 auxil- 
jary service squadrons, with a personnel of about 
33,500. The French Air Force in August, 1926, 
had 3,500 planes, of which 1,542 were of first line 
type, ‘all post-war models. 

The French Navy, under the allotment as to 
capital ships agreed to at Se Washington Con- 
sre ce, is in proportion of 1.75 as against 5-5-3 for 

ngland, the United States and Japan. Brace had, 
it 1914, 770,000 tonnage in her navy and in 1922, 
~ 660,000. The number of submarines was 47, of an 
average age of 11 years. The 1924 budget’ called 
for an expenditure of 1028 ,000,000 frances for the 
navy, which is spendin 51,000,000. franes for the 
Modernization of Frenck capital ships, The work 
on two of these, the Bretagne and the arene, 
has now been completed at a cost of 8,500,000 
francs each. Work is progressing on two others 
and two are to be taken care of later. | France 
launched on Oct. 14, 1923, the light cruiser Duguay- 
fs 8,000 tons displacement, and on March 21, 
ves her sister ship the Lamotte-Picquet. A third 
is being built and a fourth is planned. The g program 
_ provides further ey six destroyers, of 2,700 tons, 
six Gestroxers of 2,400 tons, twenty-six torpedo 
boats of about 1,500 tons, sixteen submarines of 
1,560 tons, nine submarines of 1,150 tons, and 
fourteen smaller submarines. The cruiser Bearn 
will be refitted as an airplane carrier. 

Commercial air transport in France in 1925 
showed these results with the 1924 figures in paren- 
theses: Kilometres covered, 4,712,8 A (3,647,826); 
number of passenger stages, or jumps, .768 
(16,729); express stages, 49'135 (877,591); mail 
stages, 890,545 (532,777). The average receipts 
were 10.97 francs per ton-kilometre. The total 
subsidies granted by the government to the five 
companies were 41,422,000 francs in 1924; 51,- 
610, 500 frances in 1925; and 60,500,000. francs in 
eo ie?8 budget. 

: e Fren ch National Touring office estimated 
that M800, 000 American pours in 1925 spent 4,975,- 
EeO.g00 sane ($226,160,000 at average exchange 
Go spat ¥ year). During 1925, 759,000 left Great 
Ireland and the gone nel I Islands for France; 
éebids entered via the Spanish border; 38,588 came 
- from Holland; and 13,545 tis Switzerland, 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


foreign trade of France, compared with that 
cage S 13, the last year hefore the war, expressed both 
{nm francs and in dollars at the average exchange 


rate for the year, Was: 
Equieatent i 


: ports m, Dollar's. 

Bet 1838" sry 63 “ip a £06 900 ae $900 19.33 

4 ok 912.000 1. 89:089,000 16.39 

oe : 1962'287,000 12.20 
2 ae 8. :634,667,0 ‘50 
'49'904/89 17, 30) 


ee ae 333 00 I, 1625, 317,000 5.18} 


2: . 
eer arias, 19,772,000,000 


ecereiet isi 26, 894, 332,000 1,854,823,300 


Germany and the United States in 
in millions of francs was: 
IMPORTS. 


rt 
Countries of — 
Origin. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
United States... 3,853.6 5,655.5 5,749.6 6,382.9 
Great Britaim... 3,403,1 5,275.3 \4,961.6 5,893.3 
Belgium........ 1,725.8 2,408.5 2,655.9 3,082.3 
Germany....... 1,299.0 1,051.2 2,015.0 2,372.6 
puaentina,; eons €92.% 1,271.6. 1,814.2 eRe 
Haly.n.pccsene 808.9-.°1,225.9 1,512.1 129.4 
Holland. ...... J00.0 1,002.6 . 1,165.5, si... .- 
ey i arays nate 1... 470.0 693,0 1,060.5 1,370.2 
dan -eeah of » 350.2 607.5 836.8 one } 
So naclana’ pie 6 623.4 665.3 785.7 
OPS ae cess : 9, 9,789.0 14,992.7 879. 


Totalewy eves 
EXPORTS, 

Countries of 

Destination. ais 1923. 192. 


+23; 901.0. 29,603.5 36,066.1 066.1 


ct Pa ; 6,880,217,000 1,327,881,900 

‘The United States for fouryears has been France’s 
principal source, of supply, with Great Britain a — 
close second, and Belgium and Germany alternating 
third and fourth. In 1924 and 1925 Great Britain 
was France's best customer, followed by Belgium, — 


that order. 


| France’s trade by countries for the last four years — 


rm 
te 
oO 
nN 
ox 


United States... 1,972. 2,496.3 3,143.7, 3,058.1 
Great Britain, . Ba 6,174.8 7,817.9 8,957.3 
Belgium. . 1! 3:795.1 5,795.9 7,114.4 7596.5 
Germany....... 1,761.8 1,080.6 3,773.1 3,751.1 
Argentina.,.... 300.4 618.3 696.3 836. 
Hialy.. acrseee 749.4 1,281.5 1,478.7 2,209.0 
Holland. ...:::. 396.0. 632.3. 1,160.9 ...... 
Beaaes suave 153.4 252.4 "368.0 


Spain + , 620. 
Swlteerlanal, - 1,009.1 113.0. 


2612.7 2/921.5 
Skea : 6,864.0 3 1184.0 12:430.6 31,214.8 
Tratal ines saae 21,378.0 30,432.6 41,754.1 45.413.6 


Trade with the Colonies and with the Saar for 


1923 and 1924 in millions of francs was 


3,085.2 4,066.4 4,070.1 f 
712.0 1,046.7 '872'9 187015 


ports. i Exports, 
1923, 1924, 1923. 1924. 
1,225.8 1,632.7 2,069.6 2,503.9 
277.1 388,7 wes 313.3 
332.6 322.4 16,1 571.2% 
302.7 Ba 425.4 540.3 
150.8 280.8 113.8 182.4 
122.2 225.8 486.3 680.3 
673.7 917.6 363.3 508.6 


Grand total.. 3,797.2 5,113.1 4,943.0 7,170.5 


HB rise ad with the United suave ie 


Ty rts. 
1920-21..... AV iaktste: CBRN 435, Rave 757 $149,785,576 
1921-22. cadaw ess Hee acs 30, 39°597 139,588,185 
VQ 2 Oe Se wigye v4 Wtel dary whe LS 269,024,157 151,480,834 
[92324 cee eae tie alse 80, ie 144,202,936 
TO Aes <ahid alo. e nls kisterd 288,628,648 151,907,069 
1925-26,.....5 Sarais aralay 276,274,168 152,057,974 

FRENCH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 
j Square Popula- 
IN A iles. Pe fon. 
syria (Mandate)... : 60,000 000,000 
TICE GPA wl biebiet vanes ¢ 196 ee 516 
Drense Indo-China. 22.1! 265,004 19,844,181 
Total in Asta... .. Kaige 325,200 23,122,697 
IN AFRICA 

Morocco (Protectorate)... 223,000 500, 
Algorlass sec s.44 8 222,180 5,802,464 
depacet a Ph ey 50, 2,095,090 
Sah 00,000 
French ‘West Africa, 12,640,708 
BR PAAR so 672,837 
Cameron .500,000 
French Pauatorial ‘Africa, - 845,936 
Reunion 970 172,190 
Mattagasear...... Bice | 228,707 3,471,007 
Comoros......,. Seeeeuan 790 110,000 
Somali Coast..... ER aie ar 5,790 . 208,000 
Total in Africa........ 5,290,268 35,663,332 


erre and Miquelon. 


Te | 
Lape SOLE. 2i<-< 3 sees 
mnie, io . 
PEPA TUG ih sits. Keates 
aed h Total in America £2 tine 
IN OCEANIA 


33,166 


" New Caledonia, ete. ,.... 7,650 50,608 
eRMAnith ete tis sean ied 6 15520 31,655 
gif aDotal tu Oconsiach Yes 9,170 82,263 


: Grand total all colonies... 5,657,804 59,389,590 
ee 


ALGERIA. 
AREA, Northern Territory, 222,180 square miles; 
Southern or Saharan Territory, about 849,000 
he ak miles (included in Sahara in table printed 
above). 
POPULATION, census of March 6, 1921; northern 
+ territory, 5,256,420; southern territory’ 546,044; 
_ total, 5,802,464; of which 831,040 were Europeans, 
_. mnostly French and Spaniards. , 
CAPITAL, Algiers, population, 1921, 206,595. 
Other cities: Oran, population, 141,156; Constan- 
a tine, 78,220; Bona, 45,171; Tlemcen, 43,090; 
Filet ADDS, 37,752, and six other cities above 
Governor General, Maurice Violette. 
_ _ Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extending 
for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, between 
Tunis on the east and Morocco on the west. Both 
neighbors are French protectorates (see following). 
The northern territory extends inland approximately 
350 miles; beyona, the four southern territories 
extend southward indefinitely into the Sahara 
Desert, merging into French West Afmca. The 
boundaries have not been fixed but the 20° of north 
latitude may be considered as an approximate 
divisional’ line. These four southern territories 
form a separate colony, are Sparsely peopled by 
nomads, and each is under a military commander. 
The country is governed by a Governor General 
with the aid of a consultive council and a supreme 
council and three financial delegations (French 
colonists, French taxpayers other than colonists, and 
Mohammedan natives), whose especial care is the 
_ budget and the taxes. The Governor prepares the 
budget, which for two years was: : 
Receipts. 


Expenditures. 
francs, 489,948,141 francs, 489,808,492 
-franes, 595,523,431 frances, 595,262'638 
- -franes, 577,000,000 francs, 576,800,000 
». 1925-26. 2... francs, 642,526,262 francs, 642,374,842 
.. The debt is about 110,000,000 francs. 
5) Algeria has prospered greatly under peace and 
French rule. The country has four marked divisions, 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 miles 
wide, of very fertile plains with valleys running out 
from the hills, mainly owned by Europeans, which 
is cultivated scientifically. Behind the Tell is the 
tableland of the Shat with an elevation of 3,000 
feet, arid, or covered with salt lakes and swamp. 
The two chains, of the Atlas Mountains, reaching to 
ee of 7,000 feet, divide the country from the 
ahara, 
The French have driven artesian wells and brought 
- scientific irrigation and fertilizer to the land of the 
nA Tell. Agriculture has made great strides. 
i The total area under cultivation for cereais in 
1924 was 7,357,000 acres, but drought reduced the 
crop trom 2,261,000 metric tons to 1,013,500 tons 
Wheat production was 487,600 tons in 1924 and 
97,500 tons in 1923; barley, 413,270 tons in 1924 and 
1,051,000 in 1923; and oats, 132,630 tons in 1924 
and 235,000 in 1923 Fruits, olives and tobacco 
are grown in the interior valleys and about 465,000 
acres are planted to vineyards. Olive oil exports 
in 1924 were valued at $3,036,171, and wines at 
$35,230,163. Cotton was grown in 1925 on 7,400 
acres, from which about 70,000 bales were sent to 
France, More than a million sheep were exported 
in 1925, valued at $6,594,297, and wool valued at 
$3,614,490. 
Algeria is rich in minerals as yet very little ex- 
ploited. The value of iron ore exported in 1925 
was $3,844,992; of lead, $1,164,964; and of zine ore, 
$1,689,066. Production in 1924' was: Tron ore, 
1,657,081 metric tons (1,448,445 in 1923); lead 
ore, 15,554 tons (14,323); zine, 42,572 tons (47,529); 
copper ore, 2,066 tons (2,600); antimony, 1,989 
tons (1,503); and coal, 9,225 tons (3,562). Algeria 
is an important Dhosphate-producing country, the 
output in 1925 being 716,631 metric tons, and in 
‘1924, 843,447 tons. There are vast deposits in 
Southern Algeria awaiting exploitation which de- 
pends on‘ transportation. 
The French have improved the. ports, built 3,330 


x Steamy 


TOD os. HA IE ee 6,442,886 3,144,846 


(French Protectorate.) 
AREA, about 50,000 square miles.’ 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 
156,115 were Europeans (54,476 
Italians), and 1,937,824 natives (1,889,388 Arabs 
and Bedouins, 48,436 Jews). : 
CAPITAL, Tunis, population, 1921, 
which 23,206 were French and 42,592 Italians. 
Bey, Sidi Mohammed el Habib, born 1858, succeeded 
his cousin, Sidi Mohammed 
died July 10, 1922. i 
French Resident. General, “Lucien Saint, appointed 
Nov. 24, 1920. ‘ 
Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern 


rench, 84,799 


coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the 


north and east, on the southeast Itallan Libya, on 
the south the Sahara Desert and on the west Algeria 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country in 1881 to protect Algeria from the 
raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted in a 
treaty signed May 12, 1881, placing Tunis under 
the protectorate of France. Most of the tribes have 
settled down to agriculture and stock raising. Dif- 
ficulties of administration which followed the old 
Turkish system have been great, but the French 
have met them admirably and have made the 
country prosperous. : 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountainous 
north, exéellent land for fruit culture in tie north- 
east peninsula, high tablelands and pastures in 
the centre, and famous oases and gardens in the 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture; over 3,000,006 acres are 
devoted to cereals and vegetables; 420,000 to 15 


million olive trees; 47,000 to 1,500,000 date palms; — 


58,835 to vineyards and 11,535,000 acres to pastur- 
age. 

The vineyards produced 18,458,000 gallons of 
wine in 1924, the date orchards 33,711 quintais of 
dates, valued at 9,987,414 francs, for export in 1924: 
and the olive orchards 16,933,694 pounds of high 
grade olive oil, valued at. 46,126,075 franes, was 
produced for export in 1925. 

The output from the rich phosphate deposits in 
1925 was 2,691,000 metric tons (2,465,221 in 1924 
and 2,357,000 in 1923). Iron, zine and lead mines 
are being developed, the output in 1994 being: 
Iron ore, 771,000 tons; lead ore, 40,000 tons; and 
zine ore, 14,000 tons. Of high qualities marine salt, 
300,000 tons are produced annually. 


The railway mileage in 1925 was 1,586. Motor 


transport is increasing rapidly and 10,267 vessels 
entered the twenty-one ports, of which Sfax is the 
most important. 


Recent budgets in francs ‘are: 


Exports. 
337,057,488 
672,893,886 
444,679,644 
554,014,384 
582,353,545 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA, * 


ARBA, about 1,844,400 square miles, exclusive of” 


the Sahara Desert, about 1,500,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1923, 12,640,708, of which 
& Bee ae French and 1,826 other Europeans. d 
APITAL, Dakar, in Senegal: i 4 S 
25,468, of which 2,791 Fy so Sedna ont 
Governor General, M. Carde, appointed Feb. 20, 1923. 
French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 


2,098,989, of which 


171,672, of 


Ben Nasr Bey, who 


and 


G Sub 
ay bs Prone aerial | 


Reon Getter Be bases 


: 45,400 84,4 
Merdvory Of Niger 0...) ve cye 404,914 1,221,761 
_ Total........-+. peers 1,844,400 12,640,708 


Of Togoland, the only German ee that was 

_ self-supporting, France received 20,200 square miles, 

about two-thirds. It is attached to French Dahomey. 

=: ang colonies are each under a Lieutenant, Gov- 

There is a general budget for all, that for 

{e235 *palancing at 88,547,000 francs, and that for 

1924 palancing at 114,833,312 franes. The local 
‘pudgets totaled 126,832,447 francs. 

- The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 


rubber, cotton, cacao, and timber. The chief 
- imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery and 
hardware, and spirits. , 
ame for five years in franes was: + 
ear. Imports. Exports. 
POCO se Oca. ED 654,638,301 589,051,244 
BOs vin Aix De Radi, sates 111372'497,545 335,473,935 
A See RPE NOAA N 351,508,480 311,353,650 
OR ter ates Sissi eter 533,357,802 419,004,128 
JN Cie Se eines pare as Pry 764,370,275 653,740,634 


; The railroad mileage in 1924 was 1,795. There 
entered and cleared ete ports 20, 268 vessels of 
23, 112,454 toms in 1924 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
(French Congo.) 
ARMA, 982,049. square miles, 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 2,845,936, of which 
2,932 were Europeans. 
CAPITAL, Brazzaville, on the Congo. 
_ Governor General, R. Antonetti, appointed 1924. 
' French Equatorial Africa extends from Spanish 
Guinea, just south of the Cameroon, to Belgian 
Congo. Its eastern boundary is the Ubangi and 
Congo Rivers and the Soudan. On the west is the 
Cameroon. French acquisition began in 184] and 
its territory has since been extended by exploration 
and occupation, and the limits defined, by inter- 
national convention. That part (107,270 square 
miles) ceded to Germany as compensation for ac- 
“knowledgment of the Morocco protectorate in 1911 
was restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles 
and ineorporated in this territory. France, on Jan. 
15, 1910, renamed the French Congo French Equa- 
torial Africa and subdivided it into three colonies 
under one administration, subsequently adding 
Chad as a colony. The four colonies are: 


Col Sauare Fgouler 
ie ony, talles. on, 
Gabun Jibei eet fae epeveseeeh21,862 388,778 
Middle Congo......... ec 150,292 581,143 
Ubangi-Shari....... ree a ere 208, 2 42 604,644 
(OLE: PPI At er 501,676 1,271,371 
PENNS oe ccpta retain ta sia ese 982,049 2,845,936 


iz Phere oe, 30,000 square Iniles of tropical forest, 

-Tich timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, of Ba 1,434 tons were. exported in 1921. 
Pal ou output for export was 5,345 tons. Copper, 

ie are found. The “import, figures for 
oat wer sf 


c 
eve pees 259 francs; exports, 21,984,831 
an ay PR gin troad to Pe sae razaaville with 
ointe Novie was begun in February, 
| Folate general budget for 1980 oy 21,255,845 
“rane, Colonial gets in 922 were: Gabun, 
- Boss ,842 francs; ie le Fd Ea 216,000 francs; 
bangi-Shari, 3,920,317 francs; Chad, 3,597,400 
Kone 


CAMEROON. 
(French Mandate.) 
AREA; 166,489 square miles. 
\ POPULATION, estimated, 1921, 1, 500,000. 
CAPITAL, Yaounde. 
5 That part of the former German colony Cameroon 
not returned to France (see French Equatorial 
saiaig was by the Treaty of Versailles placed under 
French 


ai Tt 


| 1924-25. 0... Pode sca lees 


mandate and by decree of Marob 28, 1921, 


f palm 0 
Pealanaed 18,600,000 
special. railroad budget of 4,843,000 francs 
Imports in 1924 amounted to 73,947 436. mater 
and exports to 66,215,124 frances. Im 1924, 257 
vessels entered the port of Douala. There are 363. 
miles of ‘Tailroad. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND. 
AREA, 5,790 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, estimated, 208, 000. si 
CAPITAL, Jibuti; population, 1921, 8,366 ago 
French). 

French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
Abyssinia and British Somaliland and is separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden (British). 
Its port, Jibuti, is on the Gulf of Aden. A port 
was acquired by Franee in 1862, but active occupa- 
tion did not begin until 1884, It is administered by 
a Governor. The colony has few industries; hides, 
coffee and ivory are exported, and textiles, food 
products, sugar and coal imported. The 
1922. were: Imports, 160,447,793 francs; exports, 
170,865,647 frances, of| which 20,000,000. were Abys- 
sinian goods brought down to Jibuti by: the rail- 
road (485 miles long) from Addis Abeba, In 1924, 
1,522 steam vessels of 8,401,000 tons ee Jibuti. 


gures in - 


The budget for 1924 balanced at 5,015,700 frances. 


Trade of French Africa with bs Alors eee was: 


arts. 
838 093, 835 $1, Lorn: 931 
3956.602 A 416,432 


MADAGASCAR. 
ARBA, estimated, 228,707 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of July 1, 1921, 3,471, 007, 
of which 17, 149 were French and 10, 310 other 

Europeans and assimilated persons. : 
CAPITAL, Tananarive; population, 68,507 (1923 

estimate). Ports: Tamatave, Diego-Suarez, Ma- 

junga and Tulear. 
Governor-General, Marcel Achille Henri Raymond 

Olivier, appointed Jan. 31,. 1924, 

United States Consul, at Tananarive, 

Carter. Canes , 

Madagasear, an island off the east coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its great- 
est breadth. It is therefore nearly as large as the 
State of Texas. To it is attached for government 
the prosperous archipelago of the omar Islands, 
with an area in all of about 838 square’ miles, and 
with in 1925, 119,305 inhabitants; also Nossi-Be 
(113 square miles). 

Madagascar eame under a French protectorate in 
1885. Together with its dependencies, it was de- 
clared a French eolony on Aug. 6, 1896. It is ad- 
ministered by a Governor-General with a Council 
of Administration. Over 4,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation, the chief crops being rice, manioc, 
beans, vanilla, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar 
cane and cocoa. Th e forests are rich in cabinet and 
tanning wood, raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 

Agriculture "and stock-rals' ng are the chief indus- 
tries. Graphite shipments in 1924 amounted to 
11,556 metrie tons as compared with 10,768 tons 
in 1923, 6,676 in 1922, and 28,000 in 1917, the 
banner year. The gold production amounted 
to 14,660 troy ounces ie 1921; 18,583 ounces in 1922, 
pis i is, 166 ounces in 1923. Radium has also been 
‘ou. 

The total railroad mileage in 1923 was 430 miles. 
In 1924, 6,903 vessels of 2,185,959 tons entered 
the ports. 

The 1924 budget balances at 98,542,468 francs; 
and that of 1925 at 122,497,834. The‘ publig debt 
amounted to 145,224,591 frances on Jan. 1, 1923. 


Trade for four years var 


1925-26. . 


Ree etree eee eeee 


James G. 


pipore Exports. 
TOI Rite t ge os franes, 238 21, 791 108,308,097 
GAZ thine here 3 831, 641 132, 472,491 
TORR Sire, eee § 309) 818, 78h 191,840,791 
{Oaeaper ee SL. “ 959, 1033, % 3 387,571,444 


, 850,5 5869 
293,733 137,173 

ty 139, gas 231,450 
«+. 238,011 489,226 
BC RTAL 347. 666 223,056 


1925-26......; Areva cick 


, 24 wide. 
which 


we 


POPULATION, census of 1921, 172,19 
167,789 were of French European if 
--- Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a, 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
_ Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 


Inted to 4,970 tons 


1926 was likely to 
ya08, & Prot 


and has belonged to France since 1643. 


The chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 


and cereals, 


road, state owned. 
ports. The budget for 1924 balanced at 22,715,023 
debt was 566,500 frances in 1925. 
Pe FRENCH INDIA. 


_ AREA, 196 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 265,388. 
CAPITAL, Pondicherry; population, 47,087. 


Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company in 1674, 
and after changing hands eight times finally rested 

; in the control of France in 1814. The colonies are 
ee divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, popula- 
Ka tion, 1924, 177,483; Karikal, 56,922; Chandernager, 
26,941; Mahe, 11,445; and Yanson, 4,715. The 
administration is in the hands of a Governor, and 
Y there is a General Elective Council. The colonies 
‘i send one Senator and one Deputy to Parliament at 
& ._ Paris. Agriculture is the chief industry and oil 
a seed the chief export. Pondicherry has five cotton 
mills; 71,213 spindles. There are forty-three miles 
of railroad, and in 1924, 301 vessels entered the ports. 
The imports in 1924 were valued at 37,423,978 franes 
and the exports at 44,274,164 francs. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 


2 AREA, Cochin-China, estimated, 26,476 square 

ae miles; Annam, 39,758; Cambodia, 62,550; Tonkin, 
; 40,530; Laos, 96,500; Kwangchow, 190; total 
265,004. ‘i 

POPULATION, Cochin-China, census of 1924, 
4,001,093; Annam, 1924,’ 5,171,986; Cambodia, 
1924, 2,465,581; Tonkin, 1924, 7,160,113; Laos, 
1924, 837,364; Kwangchow, 208,044; total, 19,- 

° 844,181. Of these about 25,770 were Europeans. 

ae CAPITAL, Hanoi (Tonkin), population, 1924, 
115,000. Chief port, Saigon (Cochin-China), 
population, 108,566, of which 8,444 were Euro- 
peans. 

Satie itnheaee Alexandre Varenne, appointed 


Ee French Indo-China, situate in the southwestern 

ral part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 

sepe west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
| Sea on the east and south, comprises five states: 
The colony of Cochin-China, the protectorates of 
Annam, Cambodia, Tonkin and Laos, and also 
Kwangchow, leased from. China (1898) and Bat- 
tambang, ceded by Siam (1907). 

The whole country is under a Governor-General 

with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, 

' and each state has a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 
called Residents Superieurs. There is a common 
budget for Indo-China, which in 1923, balanced at 
71,700,000 piastres (par of exchange, 55 cents), 
in 1924 at 74,913,700 piastres, and for 1925 at 
76,466,500 piastres. The government reserve on 
Jan. 1, 25, amounted to 21,950,000 piastres. 
The debt on Jan. 1, 1924, was about 390,000,000 
piastres, 

Annam has a King, Vinh Thuy (born 1908, suc- 
ceeded to the throne Noy. 6, 1925), who governs 
the country with the assistance of his Ministers 
under the guidance of the French Resident Superieur. 

Cambodia also has a King, Siswath, succeeded 
in 1904 his brother Norodom, who had recognized 
the French protectorate in 1864. The land is very 
fertile but only a part is cultivated. Some cotton 
is growp. Fishing is the principal native industry. 
The ruins of a former civilization which had de- 
veloped a striking distinctive art, are very extensive: 
those of Angkor being especially famous. 

Tonkin became a French protectorate in 1884. 
Its chief town, Hanoi, which was made the capital of 
Indo-China in 1902 instead of Saigon, is a fine, 
large, well-built modern city. Though its wealth 
is in agriculture, like the other provinces, it has 
valuable hard coal deposits, exporting in 1922 


It is ad- 
ministered by a Governor and an Elective Council. 


tapioca, vanilla, and spices. The chief imports, rice 
x imports for 1924 were 104,000,000 

- franes, exports, 150,000,000 francs; in 1923, 79,000,- 
, 000 and 75,000,000. There are eighty miles of rail- 
In 1923, 123 vessels entered the 


 franes; and that of 1923 at 21,186,450 francs. The 


_ The French possessions in India lie along the 


. . Es ws) Abe ‘ 


Phe pr yinces have been a customs union since 
provinces have x sh 
1887, and in 1885, when France forced China os 
give entirely her sovereignty over Annam, agreements ~ 
were made for a reduction in tariff rates for goods 
entering Chipa from Tonkin. France in 1895 ob- 
tained special privileges for railroads in southern 


The railroad mileage in 1925 was 1,292, two- 
thirds of which is Government-owned. In 1924 
there entered to port of Saigon 2,937 vessels of 
3,376,565 tons. In 1924 imports were 1,388,593,768 
frances; exports, 1,771,541,353 francs. . 

Indo-China ranks second to Burma as the great- 
est rice importing country in the world. 4 
Trade with the United States was: 


Imports. Exports 
ee ee rg ea ee © $1,337,253 wae re 


ST  ac . eet Le oe 8 96,411 
1922-23 9 SAUL. Figs oi tee 1,183,992 747,668 
Ei Pee Pe OE ee ee, 1,752,851 -158,168 
TODEDS eC ucins pees 1,125,04 5 
AS25226 icles: fos hemi Soe eee, 434, 


211,877 
GUADELOUPE. 3 
ARBPA, entire group of islands, 588 square miles. 5 
POPULATION, census of 1921, 299,839. 
CAPITAL, Basse-Terre; pevclatton, 1921, 8,318; 
Port Pointe-a-Pitre, 27,679. 
Governor, M. Bethier. +3 
Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- . 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group of 
the Windward Islands in the West Indies, between 
Antigua and Dominica. They have been in the 
on of France since 1634 and are represented — 
Parliament at Paris by a Senator and two Depu- ~ 
ties. The Government consists of a Governor and _ 
an elected Council. The soil is very productive. 
The chief exports in 1923 were sugar, 23,401 — 
tons; coffee, 533 tons; rum, 2,504,480 gallons; cacao, 
623 tons; bananas, 515 tons; and vai , 11 tons. 
Imports were valued at 86,413,872 francs, and 
exports at 104,911,764 francs. 


= Peer Cea ee 


The budget for 1924 balanced at- 18,275,000 
frances. The debt, Jan. 1, 1924, was 756,804 francs. 

The trade of Guadeloupe and Martinique with — 
the United States was: 
Year. Imports. Exports, 5 
1N20091 5}. agicaeaan ee <s)- dancer $5,997,446 $126,274 
Tee See ay 5 ie Se 2'644°31 6,537 
i PP Can inet gt Mm lag ately 2,397,766 59,610 | 
TORS a ea oe 2,327,994 191,749 — 
1a PES) ee ee ete 2,764,159 270 
Toe 6. eo ctw ee eee i es 2,179,895 hn ; 

MARTINIQUE. 


AREA, 385 square miles, 

POPULATION, census of 1921, 244,439. 
CAPITAL, Fort-de-France, population, 26,399. 
Governor, M. Richard. 

Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession of France since 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered — 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective — 
Municipal Councils. It has the famous voleano, Mt. 
Pelee, which in eruption in May 8, 1902, destroyed : 
the city of St. Pierre with all its 40,000 inhabitants. — 
The island is the birthplace of the Empress Josephine. 

Rum, sugar and cacao are the chief productions. 
The export of sugar in 1923 was 22,933 metric tons: 
of cacao, 281 tons; and cf rum, 3,707,900 gallons. — 
Imports in 1923 were valued at 94,809,530 francs | 
and exports at 117,895,796 franes. In 1923 523 
vessels of 510,739 tons entered the port. The 
budget for 1920 balanced at 16,198,602 francs. t 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 


AREA, St. Pierre, 10 square miles; Miquelon, 83. 
POPULATION, census of 1921, St. Pierre, 3,419; — 

Miquelon, 499; total, 3,918. : 
CAPITAL, St. Pierre. 


a. ee 


ry ih 
exports, cod, fresh and salt, and fish products in 


t 


and in 1918, 


Imports. 
$212,964 
estan 544, 532 
ae ‘FRENCH GUIANA, 
AREA, estimated, 32,000 square miles. 


~ POPULATION, eensus of 1921, 44,202, excluding 
Indians. 


171,363 | 


‘CAPITAL, Cayenne; population, 1921, 10,146. 


Governor, M. Lejeune. 

French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
on the west and Brazil on the east and south. ‘The 
country has lost heavily in population in the last 
decade, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 in- 
habitants. It sends one Deputy to the Chamber 
at Paris. The colony has a Governor and a Council | 
General of sixteen elected members. France has 
had a a: colony there since 1885 and in 1920 it} 
eared for 3,633 convicts. Only 8,800 acres are 
cultivated. Placer gold mining is the most important 
industry. The product in 1910 was 123,168 ounces, 
80,477 ounces. The forests are large 
and rich in ‘cabinet timber. Imports in 1921 were 


_yalued at 48,155,347 francs and exports at 23,- 


+ 


154,604 francs. The budget for 1920 balanced at 
7,102, 587 francs. 
_ Trade with the United States was: 

Year. Imports. ‘Exports, 
OE A Spe Bas to ucie cabal $1,312,021 68,627 | 
29 SED» I Sa 499'8, 329,771 
POO > eu TL Pe Se 376,811 | 199,170 
TY Soe oI Ra Te eee a +--+. 250,739° 105,664 
1924-25...... SP ae? We she 271,140 167,293 
1925-26 Bee) GPR aa 214,405 = 107,1 


ax OCEANIA—TAHITI, ETC. 
AREA, estimated, 1,520 square miles. 
POPULATION, census 1921, 31,655, of which 
25,569 were atives, 2,656 ‘French, 2,686 other 
 Buropeans, and 743 Chinese. 
"CAPITAL, Papeete, Island of Tahiti; population, 
4,601, of whom 2,126 are French. 
“The French possessions, widely scattered in the 


% southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together in 


1903 as one homogeneous colony under one Gov- 


: ernor, with headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 


a? 


” 
a 


the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
pqueses. the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 

e Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. 

‘The chief exports are conre, mother of pearl, 
- vanilla, cocoanuts and oranges 

In 1924 receipts were 14,302,200 frances, and | 
expenditures 9,507,718 francs. There is no debt 
‘put a reserve of 7,000,000 fra: 

Imports in 1923 were valtied a at 27,137,581 francs, 


= and exports at 28,420,800 fran 


Trade in French Oceania with the United States 


os ‘Was: 
ear. 

PON Sa weiss gee ero das si UAT 40 405 SI, ‘O71, "936 
MAST 22 Harp ne adie de > se 99,978 13130,363 
HGS DHBB iE HEP IEE  AOES 818 996,557 1,404,369 
FODSS24. SUNS i SE 1,056,304 anaes 
RODASOD PROD. A as aie OFe 1,385,069 192,466 
POPR=-2GO 0. Hh, ee 1,075,780 1,986,172 


OCEANIA—NEW CALEDONIA, ETC. 


AREA, 7,650 square miles, 


“aay 


i. 


4 Island, but no convicts have been sent there since 


— Veen 


POPULATION, census of 1911, 50,608. 


3 OF O53.” Noumea; population, census of 1921, 


0, 

Governor, M, Guyon,. 1925, 

France acquired New Caledonia in 1854, Its 
dependencies are: The Isle of Pines, the Wallis 
Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the Huon Islands, 
Fo una and Alofi. A Governor administers the 

ony, assisted by an elective Council General. 
France has maintained a penal’ colony on Nou 


89 

Mining is becoming the chief indust 
of nickel from the blast furnaces in 19) 
metric tons, and the export of chrome ore, 23,29 
tons, and of manganese, 3,574 tons. xporta in 
4923 were valued , ie oe 008,21 Panes, im orts 
at 49,198,918. In 1923, 102 vessels of 143, 
tons entered the . The local budget tor 1924 
balanced at 11,298,440 francs. 

The New Hebrides since 1906 have been jointly 


, the output 
3 was 3 B18 


_ administered by Bich Commissioners. of Great 


Their area et about 5,500 


Exports. : 
$22,758 


| population, 1922, 713,100, 


CAE L, Berlin; area, 339. square mile es; popula- 
IS, enews of 1925, 3,931,071 (with ‘suburbs, 
14, 

President, Field Marshal Paul von ‘Btagenburs:” 
born 1847; elected April 26, 1925, for five years. 
Chancellor, Dr, Wilhelm Marx, May 16, 1926. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Gustav asisabices 


Minister of Finance, Dr. Peter Relnhold, 


| President of Reichstag, Paul Loebe. 


The German Empire, on July: 1, 1914, dtinntetees 
of the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wurttemberg; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Hesse, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Sax- 
ony and Oldenburg; the Duchies of Brunswick, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg, 
Gotha and Anhalt; the Principalities of Schwarz- 
| burg-Sondershausen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Wal- 
deck, Reuss (Elder line), Reuss (Younger. line), 
Schaumburge-Lippe and Lippe, the Free Cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck and the Reichsland 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Its total area was 208,780 
Square miles and its population, estimated on that 
date, was 67,812,000. The war cost Germany 
27,275 square miles and 6,471,581 W population. — 

it lost Alsace-Lorraine, ‘returned to France, 5,604 
square miles, and 1,874,014 population; ‘Bupen 
and Malmedy, ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, 
and 60,924 population; part of Hastern and Upper 
Silesia, ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 

3,354 population; Memel, ¢geded_ to the Allies, 


a "057" square miles, and 140, 746 population; Danzig. 


made a free city, 794 square miles, and 330,253 
population; Schleswig northern zone, ceded to 
Denmark by the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 


166,895 population; part of Upper Silesia, ceded to 


| Czechoslovakia, 110 square miles, and 45,395 popu- 
ation 

In addition, the Saar NUN area 742 square miles, 
is under the League of 
Nations and’ to be exploited by France for fifteen 
years, then submitted to plebiscite. 

The plebiscite in Upper Silesia, March, 1921, 
resulted in a majority for retention in the’ Reich; 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 
miles da @ population of 891,669 was annexed to 
olan 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the “sanctions” of the Treaty of Versailles 
on Jan. 11, 1923, and extended subsequently, is a 
territory of approximately 965 square miles with 
| 4,000,000 inhabitants, It was evacuated Oct. 14, 1925. 

The Conference of Ambassadors, on Nov. phe 
1925, received a satisfactory reply from the German 
Government on the question of disarmament, and 
on Noy. 14 announced that the evacuation of the 
Cologne zone would begin at once. The British 
troops left Jan. 30, 1926, their soldiers accompanied 
by 800 German wives. The French evacuated 
Bonn soon after, and the Belgians Krafield, re- 
storing the north’ Rhineland zone to Germany. 
Baron Langwerth von Simmern was appointed 
Reich Commissioner for the Rhineland. 

STATES AND PROVINCES. 

Germany (Ds (Deutsches Reich), now a federation of 
republics in Central Europe, is bounded on the 
north by the North Sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
Sea, on the east by Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, on the south by Czechoslovakla, Austria 
and Switzerland, and on the west by. France, Lux- 
emburg, Belgium, Holland and the North Sea. 
“The states of the Reich, with the Provinces of 
Prussia and Bavaria enumerated under each, with 
their land © are and Prpae ares as returned by 

une 


the census of 16, 1925, are: 
hand Pop., 
Census 
States of the Reich. Sq. Niles, of 1925. 
Prussia (Free State)........... 118,204 88,170,633 
HOASt PTUSSIS...<5 yr racan oevateoe pte 14/88 2'274,152 
Greater Berlin. ..........0.: 339. 3,931,071 
Brandenburg... 005.000 06. 15,072. 2,613,507 
Pomefania 64 id. 11,663 1,920,196 
Border Province (Grenzmark, 

Posen-West Prussia)....... 2,971 337,319 
Lower Silesia... .......00.004 10, 3,158,983 
upper! Bitesla BAe PFE 74 1,372,203 
SAKODY Ae. UI nial. 3,281,293 
Schleswig-Kolstein. . 1,535,588 
Hanover... ...... 8,211,205 
Westphalia... . 4,826,885 
Hesse-Nassau. 2,403,792 
Rhineland (ex 7,232,071 


Hohenzollern . Dear ts 


622. 


Land Pop., 
: Sa; Wiles, of 1925, 
States of the Reich.—Con. ‘ es, 0} 
Bavaria (Free State)........ eee 29,377 § 7,379,659. 
Upper Bavaria.......... seee 6,439 1,784,76 
» Lower Bavaria. ..........0.. 147 755,769 
. Palatinate (Rheinpfalz)...... 2,173 931,755 
Upper Palatinate (Oberpfalz). 3,724 629,262 
Upper Franconia.'.........5. 7,5 
Middle Franconia 934 > 
4 9 
Li - 5,819 2,327,036 
Thuringia (Federated State).... 4,541 1,628,398 
Hesse (People’s State)......... 2,968 1,358,719 
anaes free and Hanse State) 160 1,150,485 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Free 
SCAG) coe eee ee dee 5,068 687,399 
Sees: (Free State). ....... 2,482 553,670 
Brunswick (Free State)........ 1,424 508,317 
Anhalt (Free State)... .%:..... 888 351,471 
Bremen (Free Hanse State)..... 99 333,846 
Lippe (Free State).......,.... 469 166,038 
Lubeck (Free and Hanse State) . 115 127,971 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Free 
HERDER) sil alas Aaphis -Alis Dlerele tele 1,13 112,052 
Waldeck (Free State).......... 433 59,281 
Schaumberg-Lippe (Free State) . 131 48,660 
Total—German Reich....... 181,630 62,536,203 
German territory occupted by the Allies: a 
Star PAB a res ater oh a 750,000 


742 
Occupied territory (’25, about) 12,338 


GERMAN CITIES. 


Germany has forty-six cities with over 100,000 
inhabitants and forty-four between 50,000 and 
100,000. The population of those over 100,000, by 
the census of June 16, 1925, was: 


Berlin... .:..... .3,931,071|/Barmen......... 184,760 
Hamburg 1,053,983 |Altona......... 182,165 
log 693,266 |Cassel......... 168,289 


Dusseldorf. 
Hanover. 

Nurnberg. 
Stuttgart. - 
Chemnitz. . 4 
Dortmund...... 
Bremen...) ... 
Magdeburg..... 
Konigsberg..... 
Duisburg....... 
Stettin.. ....... 


242/236|Wiesbaden..... 1047170 
211,687|Ludwigshafen... ‘100.070 


205,543 
Halle-on-Saale.. 192,497|Saarbrucken. ... 125,000 


Excepting in the Black Forest, Germany is mostly 
flat, with slopes toward the north and west. 

In climate it is characteristically mild in summer 
and rather cold in winter, as in all western Europe. 
Its soil is not naturally fertile, being largely a glacial 
plain over which the action of the ice moved much 
sand; it has always demanded unusual artificial 
fertilization. The land naturally was heavily wooded, 
there being in the country about 112,000,000 acres, 
of which 31,769,686 acres were forested in 1922" 
Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more perfected 
as a science than in any other country. The Black 
Forest of Germany is famed for its timber and as 
a resort, 

The national wealth of Germany on July 1, 1924, 
is estimated by the Bankers’ Trust Company as 
approximately. $55,000,000,000; the accepted pre- 
war estimate of Dr. Karl Helfferich was $73,000,- 
000,000. The German Statistical Bureau in May 
30, 1926, estimated the national wealth as between 
52 and 60 billion marks. 

A correspondent of the London Economist figures 
that Germany lost 2,000,000 men in the World 
War, of which 25 per cent. were between the ages 
of 19 and 22, and 60 per cent. between the ages of 
19 and 29; that 800,000 civilians died for lack of 
food; and that there was a decrease in births amount- 
ing to 3,500,000. The birth rate per thousand 
was 28.3 in 1913; 14.4 in 1917; and 25.4 in 1922. 
Germany carries 1,537,000 disabled soldiers on her 
pension rolls. There were on June 1, 1926, 679,410 
casualties of the World War wholly ‘dependent 
on the Federal Government for support. 

The birth rate in 1925 was 20.4, 

Germany has freedom of religious worship, and 
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there is no state church. Protestants in 1910 num- 
bered 39,991,421, mostly Lutherans; Catholics, 
2,821,458; other eee 283,946; Jews, 615,021; 
others, unclassed, , 152. 

The 1922 school census returned 52,779 public 
elementary schools, with 147,052 male and 49,118 
female teachers, and 8,898,320 pupils. There were 
also 675 private schools with 35,584 pupils. ‘There 
were 1343 second: schools for boys with 25,128 
teachers and 453,200 pupils, and 823 high schools 
for girls with 14,831 teachers and 299,190 pupils. 
There were ten technical high schools with 1,833 
teachers and 21,817 pupils in 1924. 

There were, in 1924, 46 professicnai schools with 
about 15,000 students. There are 23 universities, 
with 4,613 professors and teachers in 1924, and 
68.114 students. 

Before the war Germany had a virtual monopoly 
of potash for the world. The return to France of 
Alsace-Lorraine divided the potash territory. Pro- 
duction in 1921 was 9,196,142 metric tons, in 1922, 
13,076,133 tons, and in 1923, 11,348,424 tons, 

Industrial development in Germany is not only 
far advanced but also extremely diversified. The 
necessity of buying about half of the food con- 
sumed compelled large development of industry and 
mining, with effort to sell products in all foreign 
Markets. Germany’s pre-war foreign trade assumed 
large proportions and was growing rapidly. 


FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Two days before the armistice, that is, on Nov. 
9, 1918, the abdication of the German Emperor, 
William IT., was announced. He had fled to Holland, 
where he has since been living under Dutch sur- 
veillance at Doorn. The self-constituted Council 
of People’s Commissioners took over the Govern- 


ment and declared the existing Imperial Parliament , 


dissolved and proclaimed the republic. The reign- 
ing Princes of the Federal states were either deposed 
er abdicated. A call was issued for the election 
of a National Assembly. Elections, at which all 
Germans, men and women over twenty years of age, 
voted, were held in January, 1919. The composition 
of the National Assembly thus chosen was: Majority 
Socialists, 165; Centre (Catholic) Party, 90; Demo- 
crats, 75; Conservatives, 42; Independent Socialists, 
22; German People’s Party, 22; scattering, 7; total 
423. It met at Weimar, Feb. 6, 1919, and elected 
Friedrich Ebert President of the republic on Febru- 
ary 11. His term was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted’ a Constitution 
July 31, 1919. Foreign relations, defense, customs, 
taxation, and railway service are declared Federal 
Matters; each component state must have a republi- 
can Constitution; universal suffrage, secret baliot, 
and proportional representation are provided for. 

eedom of speech, of the press and of assembly 
is guaranteed. The Cabinet, appointed by the 
President, must have the confidence of the Reichs- 
tag. The Reichsrat consists of 66 members (Prussia 
26, Bavaria 10, Saxony 7, Wurttemberg 4, Baden 3, 
and other states 16). ; 

In 1920 the German ‘states surrendered to the 
Berlin Central, Government the right to control 
direct taxes, hitherto held jealously by the several 
States. Increases of the direct tax rates followed, 
income taxes rising 50 per cent. 

The financial, economic and industrial catastrophe 
that Germany faced with the occupation of the 
Rubr, in January, 1923, reached its ultimate crisis 
in September, 1923, with the utter collapse of the 
mark, widespread unemployment and despair, pro- 
ducing a state bordering on social revolution. 

In order to have a basis for calculation, the so- 
called gold mark was invented (4.20 gold marks = $1) 
and its relation to the paper mark was fixed daily 
according to the New York quotation. The paper 
tark reached an incredible depth and the output 


of paper currency reached its peak in. December at 
ec figure—496,507,424,771,973,774,000 paper 
marks. : 


In this extremity an intermediary solution was 
adopted by the establishment, on Oct. 20, 1923, 
of the Rentenbank, which began to function on 
Nov. 15, and simultaneous’y. the printing of notes 
was stopped. The rentenmark, based on com- 
mercial paper and mortgage values, was treated as 
equal one gold mark, or 1,000,000,000,000 paper 
marks. _ This. provided a feeling of Stability and 

The total issue of rentenmarks was Strictly 
limited to 3,200,000,000, of which the bank placed 
1,200,000,000 at. the: disposal of the Reich at 6 
cent. and as much more was used for providing 
industrial and commercial credits at 10 per cent, 

Chancellor Wilhelm Marx (of the Centrist Party) 
took office in succession to Dr. Gustav Stresemann, 
on Noy. 30, 1923, as the head of & three party coali-+ 
tion Government, and the latter took the Foreign 
Affairs portfolio. The Reichstag, by a vote of 312 
to 18, on Dee, 8, 1923, granted his Cabinet author- 
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port raphs were made independ 
Rel j ces. A gold bank with a capital of 
500,000,000 gold_marks was created to finance 
forelgn trade, The Government then produced 
a gold mark budget that showed a small surplus. 
The budget for 1923-24 of June 4, 1923, had shown 
receipts of 17,196,645 million paper marks, expendi- 
tures, 38,378,774 willion paper marks; deficit, 
18,182,128 million paper marks. To keep pace with 
the falling mark four supplements had been ac- 
cepted, the last of which (Oct. 13) showed a deficit 
of 54,416,000,000 millions of paper marks. 

The provisional gold mark budget which was 
ibmit' to the interallied experts who assembled 
in Berlin in February, 1924, showed revenues of 
5,274 millions of gold marks; general expenditures 
of the Reich, 5,274 millions, special expenditures 
for execution of the Treaty of Versailles, 640 mil- 
lions; deficit, 438 millions. 

' The total Government debt on May 31, 1924, 
including. the Homring debt, was 1,747 million gold 
marks, of which 354.9 millions was a gold mark 
debt, 1,357.4 millions a debt in rentenmarks, and 
34.7 millions a paper mark obligation. The total 
debt had decreased 22 per.cent. due to the repur- 
chase during the fiscal year of 223.6 millions of 
Goyernment securities. 


RECENT ELECTIONS, 


The Marx Government accepted the Dawes 
report on April 11, 1924, as a ‘“‘practical basis for 
the rapid solution of the reparation problem,” 
and declared ‘‘its willingness to collaborate in the 
execution of the experts’ plans.’ The general 
election of the new Reichstag of May 4, 1924, was 
practically a referendum on the Dawes report. 

The result (29,388,391 voting) was as follows: 
Social Democrats, 100; Nationalists, 95; Centrists 
(Catholic), 65; Communists, 62; Peoples, 45; Na- 
tional Freedom (Fascist), 32; Democrats, 28; Ba~ 
varian Peoples (Catholic), 16; Bavarian Peasants, 
10; Agricultural League, 10; Guelphists, 5; German 
Socialist (Fascist), 4; total, 472. 

The Nationalists forced the Cabinet out om May 
26, but Chancellor Marx was able, on June 3, to form 
a new Cabinet, ineluaing even Foreign Minister 
Stresemann and Minister of the Interior Jarres. 
Inability to effect a compromise on the question of 
admitting Nationalists on the right and Democrats 
on the left to the Cabinet made it impessible to 
carry on, so the Reichstag was dissolved on Oct, 20 
and a new election called for Dee. 7. , 

The result (30,195,369 voting) of the Dec. 7th 
election was: Socialist Democrats, 131; Centrists, 
69; Democrats, 32; German People’s EOny. 51; 
German National Party, 103; National-Socialistic 
Freedom (Volkische) Party, 14; Bavarian People’s 
Party, 19; Economie Party, 17; Farmers' Party, 3; 
Hanoverians, 4; Communists, 45; total, 493. 
on Dec. 15, Efforts 
to form a new Cabinet failed until Dr. Hans eather, 


scist, 284 


3,884,877; Ernst Thaelmann, Communist, 1,871,207; 
 séattering ps 


34,345; total, 26,856,002. — . 
A fre an 2: a0o.a00 Geman ote hats 
voted. ore than 21,000,000 nan 20, 
she right ‘to vote, compared iif a little less than 
‘| men. 

cred second election, held 08 pril 26, resulted as 
follows: Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
14,655,766; Dr. Karl Marx (Cenitee 13,751,615; 
Ernst Thaelmann (Communist), 1,931,151; scatter- 
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REVALUATION BILL. 


The Reichstag passed a complicated. Revaluation 


Bill on July 16, 1925. Roughly speaking, state loans 
are revalued at 214 per cent. for new holders and at 
5 per cent. for old subseribers. This 
and pre-war bonds, national, state and municipal, 
having a total face value of 70 billion gold marks. 
All mortgages and other debts on landed property, 
and debts of shipping and railway lines have 
been: revalued -at 25 per cent., but the owner of 
mortgaged property in certain cases can apply for 
another valuation of’15 per cent. Industrial bonds 
have been revalued at 15 per cent. oN 

The Reichsbank for 1924 showed gross profits 
of 307 millidn reichsmarks, and net profits of 
122,500,000 reichsmarks. i 
bank notes in circulation on Sept. 30, 1926, was 
Rm.3,251,077,000, for which the gold cover was 
ee 598,111,000. The total of all circulation on 

are 
of issuing banks, Rentenbank notes and coinage 
was Rm.5,062,100,000. f 

President Schacht announced that Germany’s 
savings had increased during 1924 from 400 million 
gold marks to 2 billlon gold marks. Savings de- 

osits fell in 1925, but slowly grew to Rm.1,937,- 
00,000 on March 1, 1926. Savings deposits in 1913 
were Rm.19,689,000,000. 

The gold balance sheets of the German com- 
panies were practically completed by Sept. 1, 1925, 
and the shrinkage of real assets proved not as serious 
as anticipated. The new capitalization of all the 
companies listed on the Berlin Exchange is about 
12 per cent. greater than the pre-war total; the 
number of companies is 911, the pre-war capital 


was -7,874,000,000 marks, and the present capital 


8,835,300,000. : 

After 4 long debate, the Government’s tax bills 
passed the Reichstag on Aug. 7, 1925, providing 
for revenues totaling over 7 billion gold marks. A 
compromise was reached in the prolonged conflict 
with the Federated States which gives the state 
treasuries more than 25 per cent. of the Federal 
revenues as recompense for loss of railroads and 


other enterprises formerly: under their control and ~ 


now federalized. The absolute minimum guaran- 
teed to the state is 2,100 million marks, but their 
receipts are likely to be far higher, é 

The revenue for 1924-25 was 7,713 million marks, 
the estimate pyle} peen 5,243 million; expenditures 
reached 6,664 million marks as eompared with the 
budget’s estimate of 5,710 million. Federal ex- 
penditures amounted to 3,057 million out of the 
total; provincial expenditures to 2,629 miliion; in- 
demnities to Ruhr industrialists on account of the 
oceupation of the Ruhr, to 518 million, and for 
reparation account to 460 million marks. The 
gross surplus remaining over expenditures amounted 
to 1,049 million marks. 

The German Railways Company (Deutsche 
Reichsbalm) organized by the Dawes’s Commission, 
is the largest railroad system in the world, com- 
prising 30,000 miles of track, and employs more 
than 700,000 men. It has Rm.881,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock followed by Rm.13,000,000,000 com- 
mon stock owned by the German Government. 
Prior obligations consist of Rm.11,000,000,000 
5 per cent. Bonds held in trust for the Allied Goy- 
ernments, and an obligation imposed by the Dawes 
Commission to set aside annually out of the gross 
income a reserve of 2 per cent. until this fund totals 
Rm.500,000,000. The balance sheet of the com- 
pany for 15 months ending Dec. 31, 1925, showed 
receipts totaling 5,688 million marks, and expendi- 
tures of 4,800 million marks of which 988 million 
marks was for repairs, improvements and exten- 
sions. A net profit of 156 million marks was re- 
ported and a 7 per cent. dividend on the prelsined 
Steck was declared. Dr. Julius Dorpmueller_was 
elected Director General to succeed Rudolph QOeser 

ho died June 3, 1926. He had been the Deputy. 
Business in Germany has been dominated by an 
acute shortage of working capital and credit; Trop, 
the middle of 1925 to until March, 1926, it reache 
most serious dimensions, cash payment, being very. 
nearly eeased. Bankruptcies numbered 10,813 in 
1925 and 6,904 in the first quarter of 1926, with 
5,462 firms’ ‘placed under control” in 1925 and 
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‘Rm.7,326,081,455. There ii 
budget balanced at Rm.300,696,957, of which 
Rm.293,824,650 on the revenue side is from loans; 
and of the expenditure Rm.69,859,000 is a contri- 
bution of reparation, and Rm. 104,166,667 is also 
for reparation payments; there is also an item of 
Rm.496,166,666 in the ordinary budget for re- 

arations. The expenditure {for 1926-27 in brief 
is: General administration of the Reich, Rm.1,776,- 
700,000; army and navy, Rm.742,700,000; expendi- 
ture for reparations and resulting from war, Rm: 

422, ,000. The chief revenues for 1926-27 
are estimated: from taxes on property, traffic, trade 
and turnover, Rm.4,506,000,000; from customs, 
Rm.580,000,000; from excise and taxes on con- 
sumption, Rm.1,435,600,000. 

The budget for 1925-26 was: Revenue, Rm.7,348,- 
689,187; expenditures, Rm.7,419,538,359. The 
actual receipts were Rm.7,178,271,705; and actual 
expenditures, Rm.7,641,602,096. The deficit of 
Rm.462,000,000 is deceptive as certain items in 
fact belonged to the previous year and were paid 
out of that year’s surplus of Rm.659,000,000.. Re- 
paration payments were Rm.299,000,000. 

The National Debt, excluding the Dawes Loan 
of Rm.800,000,000 and the obligations not yet 
established which will result from the law of July 
16, 1925, regarding the revaluation of public loans, 
officially estimated June 1, at. about» Rm.1,790,- 
000,000, amounted to Rm.1,248,000,000 on Aug. 
Fe ae practically all being indebtedness to the 

ank. i 


The Reichsmark (or gold mark), par of exchange 
23.8 cents, was pegged at par throughout 1925 and 
1926 until summer, when the Reichsbank with- 
drew its support and it went to 23.82, cents. 

The Luther Government, remade Jan. 19, 1926, 
after putting the Locarno treaties through the 
Reichstag, fell on’ May 12, 1926, on tne issue of 
flying the old imperial flag alongside the Republic's 


flag. Dr. Wilhelm Marx, who had been Minister 


* of Justice, became Chancellor for a second time, on 


May 16, retaining the Luther Cabinet. 

A Russo-German treaty, supplementing the 
Rapallo Treaty, of friendship and neutrality, was 
approved by the Reichstag on June 10, 1926. 

A Franco-German commercial treaty was signed 
Aug. 5, effective Aug. 20; it is for six months only, 
but renewable by tacit understanding every half-year. 

(For Germany’s admission to the League of 
Naitions see that subject in index.) { 

The Reichstag rejected a local option bill desired 
by the prohibitionists, on May 11, 1926, by a vote 
of 241 to 163. 

A referendum was proposed by petition. with 
12,500,000 signatures by the Socialists that the 
state expropriate without compensation the prop- 
erty of Germany’s former rulers,—the Emyeror, 
four kings, seven princes, six grand dukes and five 
dukes. In the plebiscite on Sunday June 20, 1926, 
the total vote was 15,685,719 of which 14,441,590 
voted for expropriation and 584,723 against, the 
remainder of the ballots being void. However, 
the referendum failed, as it is necessary that at 
least one-half of the electorate . (approximately 
39,700,000) must vote to make the result valid. 
Abstention was sytematically urged by the opponents 
of the proposition. The position of the President 
and the Cabinet was that the private property 
rights of the former ruling families must be held 
inviolate. The claims, said to cover not only money 
lost but landed estates, castles, museums and works 
of art, may reach $750,000,000. 'Many claims are 
before the courts, and the claim for former Em- 

eror William has been a matter for compromise 

efore the Prussian Government. 

Gen. von Seeckt resigned the command. of the 
Reichswehr following the disclosure that the, eldest 
son of the former Crowr Prince had been per- 
mitted to take part in the autumn mamnoeuvers 
without the knowledge of Dr. Gessler, Minister 
of Defence. Lieut. Gen. Wilhelm Heye succeeded 


him, 
According to the Treaty of Versailles. the strength 
of the German Army after March i, 1920, was 


es 
see 


IRON, STEEL AND COAL. © 


Previous to the disorganization of the German _ 
iron and steel industry by the occupation of the 
Ruhr, the manufacturers had profited from the — 
inflation boom, which gave them extremely low 
production costs. In 1923 they were cut off from 
unoccupied Germany as well as from their foreign 


markets. Production of pig iron was: 1925, 10,177,- — 


> 1924, 7,812,000 tons; ingot steel, 1925, 
12,193,000 .tons, . 1924, 19,835,600 tons; finished 
steel, 1925, 10,246,000 tons; 1924, 8,174,000. tons. 
Exports of pig iron and semi-manufactured iron 
in 1925 was valued at Rm.46,300,000; and in 1924, 
at Rm.34,500,000; finished iron’ and steel, 1925, 
Rm.988,960,000; and in 1924, Rm. 622,300,000;~ 
fine mechanical products, machinery, motor wheels, © 
etc., totaled in 1925 Rm.77$,700,000; and. in 1924, 
Rm.656,600,000. ; 

Before the war the output of iron ore from Lor-_ 
raine and Luxemburg was 28,000,000 tons a year. 
This was consumed by the furnaces of those districts 


and the Saar, but 4,000,000 tons oniy going into the © 


present Germany. g 


_ The loss caused by. the war to the coal mining 
industry of Germany is shown by this table: 


Sources of 1913. 1922. 
Coal Supply. Meiric tons. Metric tons. 

The Ruhr...... .. =... 114,536,000. 97,350,0 
Upper Silesia......... ,801,000 21,701,000 
Lower Silesia......... 5,527,000 5,490,000 
Saxony & L’w'r Saxony 5,968,000 5,791,000 | 
Aix-la-Chapelle....... 3,264,000 In occup’d terit. 
Saab Bear on veo 13,217,000 Forfeited for yrs. | 
OPFEIN@. 2 2. sa 4 5 are feue ss 8,796,000 Lost to France. 

Tetaln. cnn ieirtiece = 190,109,060 130,332,000 


Germany lost 75.4 per cent. of the Upper Silesia 
output to Poland in May, 1922. The Saar Basin 
is forfeited to France for fifteen years more; the 
Lorraine fields are absolutely lost to France, Aix-la- 
Chapelle is in the territory oceupied by Belgium, 
and Germany can get its coal only at the discretion 
of the Allied Powers. : 

Germany was forced to import 12,500,060 tons of 
coal in 1922 and 25,000,000 in 1923, Figures; are 
unavailable for the output of coal in the Ruhr for 
1923, and without the Ruhr her output was ap- 
proximately 18,500,000 tons. The output in 1925 
was: Coal, 132,729,000 metric tons (118,828,644 in 
1924); lignite, 139,790,000 (124,359,829 in 1924); 
and coke, 26,810,000 (23,719,541 in 1924). 

To avoid the bitter competition which threatened 
ruin to the new steel industry of France and the 
reorganized steel interests of Germany, an inter- 
national steel combine was formed by the big 
jndustrialists in September, 1926. By agreement, 
the annual output of the steel syndicate will have 
a minimum of 26,000,000 tons and a maximum of 
30,000,000, to be apportioned among the members 
according to the following percentages: Germany, 
43.50; France; 31.19; Belgium, 11.56; Luxemburg, 
8.55; and Saar Valley, 5.20. These percentages 
are to be observed as closely as possible. For every 
ton of steel manufactured within the allotted quota 
each country is to deposit $1.00 in a common fund. 
For every ton of steel produced above. this allot-: 
ment, each country must pay $4.00 into the fund. 
In case 2 country fails in any, one year te produce. 
its alloted percentage of the total minimum of 
26,000,000. tons, $2.00 per ton will be refunded of 
it. It was proposed to include minor steel interests 
of the Continent such as those located in Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. Invitation was extended 
to Hee British steel industry but it was unwilling 
to join. : 

The United Steel Works, Germany's largest trust, 
began operations on May 14. The Thyssen, Phoenix, 
Rheinstahl and Deutsch Luxemburg steel works 
were joined to form the combine, which controls 
sixty-five furnaces and which can produce annually 
3,700,000 tons of steel, 2,500,000 tons of pig-iron, 
3,000,000 tons of coke and 30,000,000 tons of coal. 
Its capital is Rm.800,000,000 (about $200,000,000). 
Dr. Fritz Thyssen, son of the late August Thyssen, 
is Chairman of the Board of Directors. — é 
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~defeat of labor. 
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is ti emical syndicate,” th Farben- 
jedugt le A. G., which 

to Rm. 1,100,000,000 (about $262,000,000). ‘This 
covers practically the whole field of chemical in- 
dustries and contemplates great development in 
fertilizers, motor fuels and other new lines. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. f 
Unemployment was very low in 1922. No strikes 
of importance took place except. a. railway strike 
at the beginning of the year and a metal workers’ 
strike in South Germany, both against an increase 
of hours. The number of unemployed receiving 
1, 1920, was 329,505 (male, 258,651; 
female, 70,854); on ‘April 1, 1921, the high mark, 
413,321 (male, 333,630; female, 79,691); on April 
1, 1922, 115,845 (male, 94,711; female, 21,134); on 
Oct. 1, 1922, the low mark, 16,671 (male, 9,946; 
female, 5,725); and. on Jan. 1, 1923, 85,427 (male, 
70,920; female, 15,507). The report of the twelve 
largest trades unions, with a total membership of 
6,407,454, was that in November, 1922, there were 
129,271 unemployed; about 7.5 per cent. were work- 
ing on short time. / 

When the Ruhr was cut off unemployment in- 
creased greatly. The number of unemployed in 
unoccupied Germany in receipt of doles, April 1, 
Was 222,410. By, Oct. 1, with the: collapse of the 
mark, the number had risen to 584,360, with 1,158,- 
061 short time workers receiving doles On Nov. 
1, the numbers were 954,664 and 1,719,738 re- 
ae ely, and the highest figures were reached 

enon, 
workers of 3,264,285, and the number of pepeeden ts 
of unemployed in receipt of doles was 1,449,738. At 


_ the same time there were estimated to be not less 


than 2,500,000 unemployed and short time workers 
in the occupied territories, making a total for Ger- 
many of 5,700,000, with about 2,400,000 dependents 
for the whole_of Germany, so that the number re- 
ceiving doles was 8,100,000. A return made by the 
trade unions on Dec. 29 covering 4,624,928 organ- 
ized workers showed that 28.2 per cent.were unem- 
Ployed. The. number of unemployed and their 
dependents remained constant through the winter, 
but by Feb. 15 the number of short time workers 
receiving doles had dropped to 257,840. i 

With improved conditions the number unemployed 
receiving doles was 475,000 on April 15, 1924, 588,- 
000 on Aug. 1, 426,000 on Nov. 15, 591,667 on 
Feb. 1, 1925; 321,000 on May 1. Low mark was 
reached in midsummer, Aug. 1, 197,248; Nov. 1, 
363,961;\Feb. 1, 1926, 3,031,000: May 1, 1,782,000; 
July 1, 1,743,000. 

Emigration ures are: In 1913, 25,800;1921, 
23,451; 1922, 36,527: 1928, 115,416; 1924, 58,328: 
and in 1925, 62,643. 

The eight-hour day established by the so-called 
demobilizadecres of Nov. 22 and Dec. 1, 1918, and 
March 18, 1919, lapsed on Nov. 17, 1923, and were 
replaced by a decree of Dec. 21, in force Jan. 1, 
1924, which re-established the eight-hour day, but 
with many exceptions. Many industrial battles had 
been fought, but all were short and ended in the 
4 Government employees were put 
on_a nine-hour day. 

The trades unions have made great strides since 
the war. The twelve largest, with their average 
membership in 1922, were: Metal workers, 1,606,- 
166; factory workers, 724,869; textile workers, 
715,645; farm workers, 626,160; transport workers, 
566,447; builders, 542,035; railway men, 434,482: 
wood workers, 419,944; miners, 417,218; workmen 
employed by public authorities, 280,495; clothing 
trade, 141,091; tobacco workers, 130,863. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The areas under cultivation are still considerably 
less than in 1913. Production per-acre decreased, 
due, it is believed, to a lessened use of fertilizers 


ae to the high prices. The census for farm stock 
in 1925 showed an increase over 1920: Horses 
3,914,820 (3,894,600 in 1924); cattle, 17,182,72. 
(17,296,300); sheep, 4,741,897 (5,717,200); swine, 
16,159,766 (16,843,500); goats, 3,792,429 ee. 

Acreage under cultivation and harvest results 
1924 were: 

Crop. Acres. Met. tons. 

Vid OGY Se REM RCRES IO Ot RENE 3,622,000 3,327,000 
BRM We la le hots nid ce ae tegen ae anaes 10,526,000. 5,729,000 
PBATIOY 552.0) sous 5 4 diem eee eee 3,576,000 2,329,910 
ORIG the: AF. hiohs  aateikaona che 8,713,001 5,654,000 
POLMGOR CS hei ica ao acre ee 6,825,000 36,402,000 
BOA HEC se SS cio ete 974,000 10,266,600 
PERN ih usc Bo fils wun bene od 13,629,000 23,240,700 

The official returns for 1925 gave the arable 


land as 50,829,427 acres; grass, meadow and pasture. 
19,832,222; orchards, 122,212; vineyards, 200,495; 
woods and forests, 31,769,686; all other 11,335,639. 
The total number of farms or agricultural inclos- 
ures of all kinds was 5,068,597, with a total area of 
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with a total of unemployed and short time 


67,513,917 a f 
acres each; 3,000,000 of tnese were plots of not 


exceeding 5 acres. Thes 
to 13,191,480 persons. “aes 


The urgent need for raising Germany’s total — 


agricultural yield, thereby decreasing its import 
requirements, has given prominence to a movement 


for reclaiming waste lands, estimated to amount. 5 


to 7,500,000 acres of cultivable land. . 

Germany’s agricultural co-operative societies had, 
on July 1, 1923, a total strength of 37,430, with a 
membership of 4,652,125 farmers. Although agri- 
cultural co-operation in Germany has had no phe- — 
pomenal growth,-it has increased since 1895 at a 
healthy and fairly constant rate. German agricul- 
tural co-operatives are united in thirteen major 
associations, the most important of which is the 
Federal Association of German. Agricultural Co- 
operatives, with a membership of thirty-three 
State and provincial associations composed of 19,- — 
863 co-operatives with a turnover in 1921 of 181,- 
000,000,000 marks. \ 

The German mercantile marine, which in 1914 
had a gross tonnage of 5,238,937, has been making 
a steady recovery since the war. On Jan. 1, 1925, 
it consisted of 1,715 steamers and motor vessels of 
over 100 tons with u total of 2,813,001 gross tons; 
there were also 2,283 sailing vessels and tugboats of 
340,000. gross tonnage. The Hamburg-American 
line, which had in 1914 a fleet of 194 ships of 1,207,- 
400 gross tons, on Jan. 1, 1924, had 60 of 335,779 
tons; and the North German Lloyd, which then 
had a fleet of 135 of 907,996 gross tons, then had 
37_of 274,139 tons. ‘i P 

Vessels entering German ports in 1925 numbered 
48,371 of 33,193,000 net tonnage of which 32,107 
were German-owned; 11,635 British; and 3,671 
American. R 

The railway mileage of Germany totaled in 1924, 
34,379, of which 32,148 miles are state owned. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


The balance of trade, which had been in favor of 
Germany by 1,044,700 metric tons (but in value 
an export excess of 1,000,000,000. gold _ marks), 
in the last pre-war year, was 24,318,900 
tons (estimated at 2,230,400,000 gold marks) against 
her in 1922. The shrinkage in exports was 70.7 . 
per cent. and in imports 37 per cent. 

During 1925 shipments of finished products 
accounted for 75.3 per cent. (79 per cent. in 1924) 
of total German exports. In 1913 it was 68.8 per 
cent. Trade for the last three years in gold marks 
was: x 
Imports. Exports. 
Miao dig arate mmebatiets cysts 6,081,391,000 6,079,154,000 

9,316,841,000 6,566,854,000 


TORO wiitoves wemesteosiee ote 8,999,989,000 6,603,321,000 
Trade with the United States was: 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
POZO ae Sire wecvn sah see eie $381,869,349 $90,773,014 
EES It ares pe raw 350,495,269 95,592,00: 
GOD eS ye Naka teers Bieta 293,152,484 142,885,767 
Dn eats actetela etree A 378,320,778 146,737,070 
OAD cag Neleicke cave ne ets 463,989,477 144,772,508 
OZ beats) sists stays se 373,039,880 192,595,017 


GREECE, REPUBLIC OF 
THE HELLENIC STATE. 
AREA, 49,022 square miles—Old Greece (1912), 
25,223 ce miles; territory added by the Balkan 
wars—Macedonia, Epirus, and the Aegean 
Islands—20,617 square miles; territory added by 
Lausanne Treaty, 3,182 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,447,077; divided, 
Old Greece, 2,800,164; new _territories—Mace- 
donia, 1,144,310; Epirus, 213,276; Crete and six 
other Aegean. Islands, 619,630—total, 2,646,913. 
Estimate, 1925, 6,200,000. , 
CAPITAL, Athens; - population, 1925 estimate, 
140,000; Salonica (1920) 263,002; Patras, 63,000; 
and twenty-six of more than 10,000 population. 
Governor of the State, Admiral Koundouriotis. 
Premier, Gen. Kondylis (War) Aug. 26, 1926. 
Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea, with the Ionian Sea on the west and the Aegean 
Sea on the east. On the northwest lies Albania, 
on the north Jugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, and 6n the 
northeast Turkey. It is about the size of the State 
of Ohio. The Indus Mountains, with many spurs, 
a continuation of the Balkans, runs through the 
country from north to south. Gulfs and bays are 
many, the Gulf of Corinth, connected by four mile 
canal (opened Nov. 9, 1893) with the Gulf of Aegina, 
‘practically cuts off the Peloponnesus from Attica 
and the northern part of the country. i 
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eres, being an average of about 13.3 
e farms gave employment 


metric 


1920, 1,144,310); Epirus (213,276); the Aegean 
Islands—Crete (345,149); Mytilene (146,852); Samos 
(65,756); and Chios (61,873). 
By the Lausanne Treaty (1923) 3,182 square 
miles were added. In the exchange of nationals 
with Turkey it is estimated the population of Greece 
increased 1,136,000 by refugees who were largely 
settled in Macedonia and Thessaly. 


The Straits were placed 


forty miles, 
1 the European shore to be 


under Allied control, 
under Greek sovereignty, but a neutral zone being 
established nine miles inland. 
: Part of the west coast of Asia Minor, of which 
Smyrna was the chief city and port, was also given 
by the treaty to Greece for administration, though 
under Turkish sovereignty. Greece also received 
the whole coastline of the Aegean Sea and the land 


tig back to the crest of the Rhodopian Mountains on 


- the Buigarian frontier. 

As a result of the defeat of the Greek Army by 
Mustapha Kemal in September, 1922, Greece was 
driven out of Asia) Minor and Thrace. This was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Lausanne, which gave 
backeto Turkey Hastern Thrace and Adrianople as 


- far as the Maritza River from Adrianople to Enos 


- on the Aegean. The Greek inhabitants were driven 
out of Turkey and for five months in 1922-23 the 
American Red. Cross alone cared for 868,000 refu- 
gees, and the Near Past Relief for thousands of 
others. Refugees from Constantinople alone in 1924 

numbered 36,625. It is eStimated that 1,500,000 
- Greeks were expelled from Turkey, the care of most 
of these refugees—largely penniless—was taken up 
by the League of Nations Settlement Committee, 
headed by ex-United States Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau. ; 

’ The Dodecanese Islands, off the Asia Minor coast 

- (population, 100,187 in 1917), had been seized by 
Italy during her war with Turkey over Tripoli in 
1912, though then claimed by Greece, whose claim 
was recognized by the powers. Italy has spent 
much money in developing the port of Rhodes. 

. Imbros and Tenedos, which commanded the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, had been occupied by 

Great Britain during the Gallipoli campaign and 
had beed ceded to Greece, but these were turned 
over to Turkey on Sept. 21, 1923, under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Lausanne, 

Greece, by treaty, 1923, formally ceded for fifty 
-years to Jugo-Serbia a free zone in the magnificent 
harbor of Salonica, thus giving the Serbs an outlet 
to the Aegean, and free transit for her commerce. 
This was confirmed by three treaties signed Aug. 
17, 1926, which enlarged the zone, gave Greece all 
Serbian rights in the railroad from the boundary in 
exchange for 20,000,000 French frances and provided 
for arbitral powers in a resident official of the League 
of Nations who will be a Frenchman. A treaty 
of friendship and conciliation for three years was 
signed regarded as a prelude to a general ‘‘Locarno 
compact’ in the Balkans. 

Bulgaria was by agreement in June, 1924, allowed 
a commercial outlet to the Aegean In the port of 
Kavala, joined to her frontier ed narrow corridor 
under the supervision of the ague of Nations. 
The incident of the invasion of Bulgarian terri- 
tory in October, 1925, by Greek troops was settled 
in December by the League of Nations which im- 

osed an indemnity of 30,000,000 levas (about 
$219,000) which Greece paid in February, 1926. 

Following the Smyrna debacle a military revolu- 
tion Headed by Col. Plastiras forced out the Tri- 
antaiyllakos Ministry and compelled the abdication 
of King Constantine on Sept. 27, 1922., The new 
Ministry, headed by M rokidas, arrested the 
former Premiers, Gounaris, Stratos and Protopapa- 
kakis, and the Ministers Baltazzis and Theotokis 
and Gen. Hadjenestis tried them for high treason 
and executed them. 


King Constantine died in exile of heart disease’ 


in Palermo, Sicily, on Jan. 11, 1923, (See The 
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The National Assembly, elected_1 : 23, 
was strongly anti-royalist and on Dec. the Pro- 
visional Government which had compelled King — 
Constantine to abdicate compelled his son and — 
successor King George JI., th his wife, Queen 
Elizabeth, daughter of King Ferdinand and Queen 
Marie of Roumania, to quit the country, while the 
National Assembly considered the abolition of the 
Monarchy. Admiral Koundouriotis assumed the 
regency, M. Venizelos, recalled, was made Premier, 
but a severe heart attack forced him to give up 
the reins. Shortlived ministries followed. The 
National Assembly, on March 25, 1924, voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which was indorsed on April 13, by 
a big majority in a plebiscite—758,742 for to 325,322 
against. The republic was proclaimed May 1, the 
Regent becoming Temporary Governor of State 
until a Senate could be formed and a President 
chosen. 

Gen. gia a former commander-in-chie? of 
the Army, backed by army and navy officers, on 
June 25, 1925, served an ultimatum on Premier 
Michalakopoulis, who had held office since Oct. 
6, 1924, demanding the resignation of the Govern- 
ment on threat of bombardment and attack. The 
Government quit and Gen. Pangalos assumed the 
premiership, received a vote of confidence and 
prorogued Parliament until October 15. 

Gen. Pangalos on Jan. 3, 1926, proclaimed him- 
self dictator with the backing of his army and 
declared* the constitution void. Admiral Koun- 
douriotis, Provisional Governor of the State, re- 
signed his empty honor on March 19, the act preci- 
pitating a national election April 4 and 11, which 
returned 90 per cent. of the vote for Gen. Pangalos, 
the CE Lonn abstaining from the polls. € was 
installed as President April 18. He was over- 
thrown Aug. 22, by a coup d’etat engineered by 
Gen. Kondylis, without resistance. Admiral Koun- 
dourlotis again was installed-in the Presidency. 
An attempted coup de force by a battalion of the 
Republican Guard on Sept. 9 was put down with 
bloodshed. Gen. Kondylis as Premier formed a 
Government on Aug. 26, taking the War and Marine 
portfolio. The Government announced _ parlia- 
mentary election under'a new law MosAgsin J for 
proportional representation to be held Noy. 7 (see 
Chronology for developments). 

The authentic history of Greece begins in 776 
B. C. and It obtained its greatest glory and power 
in the fifth century B. C. It became,a province 
of the Roman Empire in 46 B. C., of the Byzantine 
Empire 395 A. D., and was conquered by the Turks 
in 1456. Greece won its war of independence in 
1821-29 and became a kingdom under the gusr- 
antee of Great Britain, France and Russia. 

Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with lUttle 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth or the total area is 
atable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been seriously destroyed, but 
efforts are making to reforest. ty 

From the 960,000 acres under wheat in 1923, 
210,177 metric tons were harvested; from 336,250 
acres, 105,395 tons of barley; from 307,946 acres, 
126,722 tons of maize; from 158,766 acres, 37,83% 
tons of tobacco; from 26,149 acres, 8,009 tons of 
cotton; from 300,922 acres, 153,897 tons of wine; 
from 98,310 acres, 98,932 tons of currants; from 
865,000 acres, 47,710 tons of olive oil. The nut and 
fruit crops are laree and dairy products are of value. 
The Eromuce of silk cocoons in 1924 was 5,660,000 
pounds. 

Ar. American engineering corporation began in 
1926 the reclamation of the Vardar River marshes 
beyond Salonica which is estimated to cost $16,- 
750,000 and will bring 160,000 acres under cul+ 
tivation, and provide settlement for 25,000 famulies 
of refugees from Anatolia. 

Mineral wealth, naturally great, showed 2 pro- 
duction for all Greece in 1924, of iron, 95,700 metric 
tons; chromite, 14,651; iron fotites, 74,500; mag- 
nesite, 58,213; zine, 4,861; lignite, 110,000; ana 
salt, 68,542. Industry is slowly making progress. 

gpealines. mileage in 1924 was 1,983, mostly state 
owned. . i 

The merchant marine in 1924 had 437 steamers 
of 828,634 tonnage. In 1924, 53,039 vessels of 
15,528,597 tons entered Grecian ports, and in 
1924, 2,307 steamers and 2,067 sailing ships passed 
through the canal across the Isthmus of Corinth. 

The Greek Orthodox Church. claims the great 
majority of the Reople, that being the state religion. 
Mer. Meletios etaxakis, who was Patriarch of 
Constantinople until expelled by the Turks in 
July, 1923, was elected Patriarch of Alexandria 
(Egypt) in June, 1926, and resumed his old title 
as head of the Greek Orthodox Church. 7 


ee 


_ snst 3 7 
compulsory, but the law is not well enforced in 
rural regions. « 


par being 19.3 cents. 
cents. 


Tate of exchange, L , 
2,249,881,063 drachmas ($28,573,490) was external. 
Recent budgets in ee are: 
ear. , 


(000 omitted) were: 


Year Imports. Exports. 
p 1,725,60. Of 129 
3,085,475 2,485,080 
6,035,346 2,545,110 
8,053,783 3,276,972 
93834049  4/310;066 
ates was: 

mports * Exports. 
«+..-$37,804,642 $24,331,162 
,066,880 18,566,134 
- 12,704,619 ¢ 19,838,969 
9,661,722 17,826,216 


+ 21,992'484  33'676'350 


1925-26. 0 ave de oslo ws) 10,119,653 
GUATEMALA, REPUBLIC OF 


_ AREA, 48,290 square miles. f 


POPULATION, census of October, 1921, 2,119,165. 

CAPITAL, Guatemala, pop.,»census 1921, 115,938. 
It was completely destroyed by earthquakes 
Jan. 3 and 4, 1917, and rebuilding has been slow. 

President, Gen. Lazaro Chacon succeeded Gen. Jose 
Maria Orellana, who died Sept. 26, 1926. 


Premier, Sr. Roberto Lowenthal (Foreign). 
Guatemala, the northern state of Central America, 
has Mexico for its neighbor on the north and west, 


British Honduras on the east, Honduras and Salvador 
on the east and south and the Pacifie on the south- 


west. A range of mountains containing many 
volcanic peaks runs from, northwest to southeast 
near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is well 
watered, fertile and the most densely settled part 
of the republic. It is about the size of Louisiana. 

The broad eastern slope is sparsely settled and its 
chief commercial importance is the production of 
bananas and timber and chicle (gum) in the Peten 
district. Coffee and sugar are the chief crops. Stock 
raising is an important industry. Though rich in 
mineral resources little is mined owing to lack of 
transport. Textiles, machinery, ete., and food- 
Stuffs are the chief imports. 

The United States took 75 per cent. of the ex- 
ports in 1923. Chief being 659,341 quintals of coffee, 
valued at $11,199,191; 194,143 quintals of sugar, 
valued at $1,030,535; and 4,384,077 bunches of 
bananas valued at $1,468,125. In 1924 Germany 
took $8,334,000 worth of coffee, being , one-third 
of the total exports, the United States taking one- 
half. The coffee crop for} 1925 was about 770,000 
quintals (890,000 quintals in 1924). 

Guatemala has about 485 miles of railroads, pri- 
vately owned but subsidized by the Government. 
Good roads are few. In 1923 there entered her 
ports 699 ships of 1,502,077 tonnage. 

Guatemala has a Constitution proclaimed in 
December, 1879, modified on four occasions, that 
now provides for universal suffrage, a President 
elected for six years, a National Assembly elected 
for four years and a Council of State of thirteen 
members, partly elected by the Assembly and partly 
appointed by the President. The Roman Catholic 
is the prevailing religion. There is complete free- 
dom of worship. Education is free and nominally 
compulsory. In 1925 there were 1,477 state and 
219 private schools with 4,284 teachers and 94,177 

upils. \ . 

‘ About 60 per cent. of.the population is pure 
Indian and most of the remainder are half castes. 
Many are held on plantations under a system of 
peonage. The army numbers 6,200, with a reserve 
of 126,000. } 

Manuel Estrada Cabrera ruled the country as a 
dictator for twenty-two years. He was turned out 
in April, 1920, by a revolution which put Carlos 
Herrera in the President's chair. The latter was 


hrown by a coup d’etat Dec. 6, 1921, and 
fans Grolians: made Provisional President, being 
inaugurated for a six-year term March, 1922. He 
died Sept. 26, 1926, and was succeeded by the 
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: ountrt ; Guate ; Hawt. 
between ages of six and twelve. is 
The unit of the currency is the drachma, its gold 
Exchange, Oct. 1, 1926, was 
The total public debt, May 31, 1926, was 10,- 


803,371,841 drachmas ($137,202,822 at that day's 
drachma=1.27 cents); of this 


15,151,410 


first designate, Gen. Lazaro Chacon. Election of 
a President for a full term, 1927-1933, was set for 
Dec. 7 (for result see ee: a7 
Guatemala is a member of the League of Nations. % 
On Nov. 26, 1924, President Orellana issued a 
decree providing a new monetary system based on 
a gold standard with the quetzal as the unit repre- 
Senting 1.504665 grams of pure gold, to be equal to 
60 pesos ($1). A circulation reserve fund was pro- — a 
vided for. The country had been on a silver basis, — 
the peso being 25 grams in weight, 900 fine, nom- 
may equal to 50.7 cents but varying with the price | 


of silver. 
a capital of 10,000,000 


A central bank with 
quetzals was authorized on Dec. 23, 1925: it ‘wilt " 
have, the right of sole issue for fifteen years. * 


Debt—Jan. 1, 1925, Internal:...... gold $6,347,752 
pesos 233,795,457 ‘i 
External ena oleh aries gold £1,875,603 
Recent budgets are: (ate 
Year. Rev. a < ie 
VOB aes, ek BARI Sot Marke de $6,360,215 $6,529,106 
Cae alae ha tee ftoneg 8,101,682 8,095,563 
LOQS silted wears Vt Sent 10,174,511 719,859 
LOL efae al hein Sa We to ears 7,517,000 7,508,825 
Imports and exports for five years: ‘ 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
POZO leicester coca gee eras $18,344,463 $18,102,906 
TOs a anaes vin mince cravat sys 13,616,438 12,130,890 
DOD eisteeeicines wie ta . ,751,660 11,640,415 
ODS rearue enlace ee 13,763,499 14,725,531 
OF AE cay ere ROE Sere wba by 18,271,258 24,457,280 
Trade with the United States was: 
Year. Imports. _ tee 
1920-21... 6 es eialetalata as - $7,550,297 $14,257,218 
1921-22 . 5,646,907 8,934,2: 
1922-23 5,755,382 11,264,230 
1923-24 7,179,404 9,260,816 
POZE 2D ies he oe Se eee ae 9,276,543 420,612 
VOZ5=26 Src 8 <aigccreerise ae 10,527,569 15,912,429 


HAITI, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 11,072 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, Jan. 1, 1923, 2,045,000. 

CAPITAL, Port-au-Prince, pop. (estd.), 115,000. 

President, Louis Borno, 1926-30, assumed office May 
15, 1922; re-elected April 12, 1926. 

Premier, Caraille Leon qordan): 

Financial Adviser, Dr. W. W. Cumberland. 

American High Commissioner, Gen. John H. Russell. 

Haiti occupies the western portion of the Island of 
San Domingo, the second largest of the Greater 
Antilles, lying between Cuba on the west and Porto — 
Rico on the east. The boundary which separates it 
from the Dominican Republic to the east is 193 
miles long. The island is the most fertile of the 
West Indies. The mountains are covered with rich 
forest and can be cultivated to the top. Prospect- 
ing indicates great mineral wealth, wholly un- 
developed. Stock raising is neglected. Coffee is 
the most important crop and the production of 
logwood, sugar, cocoa and cotton is increasing. It 
i8 nearly the size of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
together. 

Haiti’s forelgn commerce increased 37 per cent. 
in 1925, chief exports that year were 67,829,109 
pounds of coffee valued at $15,339,899 (64,832,000 
valued at $10,361,730 in 1924); 7,949,236 pounds 
of cotton valued at $1,992,264 (7,328,073 valued 
at $2,068,628); 11,824,892 pounds of raw sugar 
valued at $376,532 (13,765,332 valued at $620,412); 
and 32,303 metric tons of logwood valued at $634,- 
516 (21,563 valued at $335,066). France takes- 
about 65 per cent. of the exports and the United 
States furnishes about 80 per cent. of the imports. 

The majority of the population are Negroes, the 
rest mostly mulattos descended from the former 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white 
foreigners. The Roman Catholic religion prevails. 
Education is nominally compulsory, but the system 
is poor and very lax. French is the language of 
the country but English is very much spoken. \ 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus in 1492, and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
in 1803 following the revolution headed by Toussaint 
Ouverture in 1791. Its history has been a series 
of political disturbances and bloodshed. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven Presidents; the last, Gen. 
Sam, assumed office-March 4, 1915, took refuge 
in the French Legation July 26, 1915, while 200 
political prisoners were massacred in jail, and at 
the funeral of the victims he himself was dragged 
out and killed. Two hours later a United States 
cruiser arrived at Port-au-Prince and landed marines. 
United States forces occupied the country and re- 
stored order. ; 


ht 


distant, connecting across the border with the 
t Santo Domingo road from Santiago to San 
‘Domingo, City; also a new and shorter road to 
- San Domingo City. 
- In 1924, 173 steamships of 468,194 net tonnage 
entered Port-au-Prince. 
The Constitution of 1918 provides for a Senate 


_ of fifteen members for six years, and a Chamber of 


¥ 
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_ for four years b 
session. 


and the mi 
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uuties of about forty members for two years, all 
ed by popular vote, and a President elected 

the National Assembly in joint 
vision of authority between the 
the treaty officials 


elect 


The 
Constitutional Government, 


litary occupation has been the cause 
of much friction, end a delegation visited the United 
States in 1921 to urge a rearrangement. In Septem- 
ber, 1922, Haiti floated a $16,000,000 6 per cent. 
30-year loan in New York, being part of the $40,- 
, 000,000 loan provided for in the protocol between 
“Haiti and the United States concluded Oct. 3, 
1919. It is secured by the customs and internal 
revenues. 
The public debt, which in 1915 was $36,000,000, 
on Sept. 30, 1925, was $23,046,252, less a cash 
balance of $1,273,568. 
Haiti is a member 0? the League of Nations. 
Recent budgets are: 


Year. Rey. Exp. 
TO21-22. isi dies. Agee oa oibaS $5,024,614 $7,955,198 
DO eras Saiki Hin purer s#ienee 952,03 6,392,211 
Se a wih. a tas Aint sutan-y'e, weeps »487,299 7,465,519 
ERED oer its esi aoe are 8,097,533 7,843,640 
TOOT VG. ae ee 6,000,000 6,000,000 
| Imports and exports for four fiscal years: 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
1921-22....... ET arc $12,350,271 $10,712,210 
Be abi Sistaace sm laiccein a'h ee 14,157,963 14,591,012 
WOO S-Be cso yeh parne cue 14,696,128 — 14,176,322 
€or ST RR te eae ee 20,237,565 19,403,762 
Trade with the United States was: 
rear, Imports. Exports. 
MOD a2 1, te, Syiisis, srayere! Biern, b/s lh $10,380,819 $4,076,857 
1 SANE» AR ae ane OE Saar .)62,823 — 1,147,090 
1 1922-88. .....0.. ia 9,925,828 1,445,966 
tt hy Sano fei ee ree 11,822,818 1,453,453 
OAD iatcik ave irace biejesav epimers 13,174,161 1,918,525 
1925-26... .ceceenseeeeess 12,624,472 1,632,498 


HEJAZ, KINGDOM OF THE 
(See under Arabia.) 


HOLLAND 
(See Netherlands, the.) 


HONDURAS, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 46,332 square miles, 
POPULATION, census of Jan. 1, 1923, 778,408. 
GAPITAL, Tegucigalpa, pop., 1921, 38,950. 
President, Dr. Miguel Paz Barah 

fees, tnaugutated Feb. 1. 1028. 
Premier, Fausto Davila (Foreign). 

Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising 
Btate of Central America, bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by Nicara- 
gua, on the south and west by Salvador and or the 
west by Guatemala, The latter boundary is now 
being determined by a seientifi¢ party administered 
by the American Geographical Society. The coast 
line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, the chief 
ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, Omon, 
Roatal and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side it has a 
coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of Fonseca, with a 
port, Amapala, on Tiger Island, three hours by motor 
boat from San Lorenzo on the mainland, connected 


hour day and one da 


in Congress. 


with the capital, 82 miles 
r The country is mountai 
though mostly uncultivated, and cc a 
forests. It is nearly as large as Pennsylv: 4: 
Mineral resources are abundant but un loped. 
The chief export is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
bean coast, 16,200,000 bunches being as eee in 
1925; exports of cocoanuts in 1925ebeing 5,215,300; 
raw sugar 27,963,700 pounds; and coffee 1,640,500 
pounds. Cattle and hides are also exported. _ Trans- 
port {s very backward but is being improved. The 
country has 889 miles of railroads, laid mostly to 
provide for the fruit trade. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Indians with an admixture of Spanish blood. 
The country is eened under a Constitution, 
proclaimed Oct. 3, 1924, which provides for the direct 
election by the people of a President for a four year 
term,-and a Chamber of Deputies of 43 members, 
chosen for four years. The President appoints a 
Cabinet of five Ministers. It provides for an eight- 
of rest’a week; for state regu- 
lation of savings funds; and for an institute of social 
reforms to promote co-operative associations, hous- 
ing, insurance, public health, and protect women 
and children at_work. Education is free and com- 
pulsory. The Roman Catholic is the prevailing 
religion. There is a university at the capital. Military 
service is compulsory, with 2,900 in the regular 
army and 43,577 in the first line of the reserve. Of 
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the export and import trade 95 per cent. is with 
the United States, 


Constitutional government in Honduras ceased 
on Jan. 31, 1924, none of the three candidates for 
President having received a majority at the polis or 
President Guiterrez held on as dic- 
tator, civil war followed involving property damage to 
foreigners amounting to $3,000,000. Disorder was 
not suppressed \until November. At the elections 
held Dec. 28-30, 1924, Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona 
was elected President, over Gen. Carias by 72,021 
votes out of 78,491. His inauguration on Feb. 1, 1925, 
was marked by outbreaks and for the remainder of 
the year the country was under martial law. 

Honduras is a member of the League of Nations. 

Revenue receipts for the fiscal year Aug. 1, 1924- 
July 31, 1925, were 8,015,572 pesos, and. expenditures, 
7,441,392 pesos. The budget for 1925-26, was 
balanced at 10,832,439 pesos. 

The foreign debt, of fifty years’ standing, held in 
England with accrued interest (unpaid since 1872), 
amounts approximately to £30,000,000. An agree- 
ment was concluded with the Council for Foreign 
Bondholders in Washington, Oct.,29, 1925, and 
ratified by the Honduran Congress on March 8, 
1926, for the liquidation of the debt by the payment 
of a total of £1,200,000 in semi-annual instalments 
without interest over a period of 30 years. 

The Congress on April, 1926, adopted a law 
establishing the gold standard for the currency, 
which had been on a silver basis and fluctuated with 
the price of silver: The new unit will be called the 
lempira (=$0.50 gold). A law was passed pro~- 
viding for the establishment .of a Nationaal bank, 


subscribed by the state. 
‘Imports and exports for five fiscal years: 
Year. 


Imports. Exports. 
TO2Us pest ivieSYe Ree sees 616,722,700 428,587 
Wet ivimareaea siege se Ciuwe :804,000 5,386,000 
LOPS) Wins, cusinn ns RE yee bie 14,342,000 10,016,006 
1924. Aine <a 11,137,91 7,397,047 
LORD a Fa is nite) oy ee Bh as 12,752,761 11,983,051 
Trade with the United States was: 
ear. Imports. Exports. 
VOQQHDY Gri. Aisles Ceasivw’ $14,637,695 $6,017,554 
LOBI-B eee eas Omens 10,526,633 5,181,948 
1922-23. 0 iied se EME Doe eee 10,843,706 5,552,426 
WO2S 4b Ge lend de as 9,304,340 4,716,436 
FODRDE, elise MAb a ve ole 9,831,123 7,157,642 
LOQE-26. 5 Lae Cu et 4 8,414,756 § 9,705,717 
HUNGARY; KINGDOM OF 
AREA, estimated, 35,170 square miles. (Some 


boundaries to be determined.) 
POPULATION, census of December, 1924, 8,- 
160,000; estimated, Jan. 1, 1925, 8,274,940. P 
CAPITAL, Budapest, census of 1921, popuiati 
1,184,616; other cities, Szeged, 119.806; De: 
breczen, 103,229; Bekescsaba, 77,310; Kecskemet, 
F 72,768; and eight others from 40,000 to 60,000’ 
egent, Admiral Nicholas von Horth r ; 
elected March 1, 1920. udiant as: 
Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen (April 14, 1921). 
Hungary for a thousand years has been the abode 
of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom forming an 
integral part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
becoming an independent republic after the war, 
it was much reduced in size by the Treaty of the 
Trianon, June 4, 1920, losing Transylvania to Rou- 


witn a capital of 2,000,000 lempira; one-half to be 


mi 
Ohio, Kentucky and. Tennessee; now. it is slightly 
smaller than Indiana. Hungary lost 68 per cent. 
of its territory and 59 per cent. of»its population. 
The Jugo-Slavia and Roumania boundaries are 
to be determined by a mixed commission. 
Hungary had the best harvest in a decade in 
1923, a bad one in cis and a good one in 1925. 


beet, 1,5: 
metric pons 

and 210, 
of sugar and sugar products. 

In Hungary 60 per cent. is ploughed land and 
23 per cent. forest and pasture. 

Over 4, ,000 are directly.or indirectly engaged 
in cultivating the soil. Under the land distribution 
law (No. 36), between June, 1921, and July, 1923, 
33,000 building sites of about 2,809 square yards 
each, with a total area of 9,145 acres, were 
tributed in 886 villages. An area, totalli: 189,406 
acres was also divided into agricultural ‘‘dwarf 
holdings’”’ of 3.5 acres each, and ‘‘small estates’’ 
of 17.5 acres each. Similar proceedings are being 
carried out in 2,456 villages. The number of in- 
dividual holdings under 11.5 acres is now estimated 
to be 331,882; of those between 11.5 and 115 acres 
to be 176,930; of those between 115 and 1,150 
acres to be 9,264; and over 1,150 acres to be 1,458; 
and that a total of over 18,600,000 acres has been 
divided up. By Dec. 31, 1925, when the law lapsed, 
901,193 acres had been distributed, 306,365 peti- 
tioners receiving land and 168,263 building sites. 

The textile industry made great progress in 
1923; 30 factories were established, bringing the 
total to 147. 

Production of coal was 6,325,779 metric tons in 
1925; 7,202,026 in 1924; and 7,704,765 in 1923. 
Coal imports in 1925 amounted to 1,183,930 tons, 
and exports to 511,100 tons, of which 275,677 
were reparations to Jugo-Slavia. 

Unemployment (15,000 on Jan. 1, 1924) was 
acute only in the iron and steel works, which em- 
ploy 44,200 hands. 

There were 5,416 miles of railroads in 1925, of 
which 4,548 were state owned. The building pro- 
an for 1925-26 called for 25,500,000 gold crowns. 
n 1924-25 there was a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure of 7,764,321 gold crowns. Hungary 
now has no seaport. She has 687 miles of navigable 
rivers. 

FINANCIAL ‘RECONSTRUCTION. 

Hungary’s financial position was most desperate 
in 1923. The budget deficit for 1921-22 was 6.5 
billion paper crowns, and for 1922-23, 40.6 billion 
paper crowns. The exchange value of the paper 
crown fell from 13,000 to the pound sterling on 
Jan. i, 1923, to 140,000 on July 1, 1923, where 
it remained steady until December, when it was 
further unsettled by fear of no relief from the League 
of Nations, and reached 260,000 in February. 
The deficit for 1923-24 threatened to reach 600 
billions of paper crowns by July, 1924. Taxation 
of every possible sort had been tried.in hope of 
securing adequate revenue but failed as the cur- 
rency depreciated. The emission of paper cur- 
rency reached 1,084.5 billions of crowns by Jan. 
1, 1924. The national debt in July, 1923, con- 
verted into dollars, was about $163,800,000. Ef- 
gorts to make a loan were coldly received. 

Emboldened by the success of Austria in re- 
habilitation, Hungary appealed also to the League 
of Nations. In September, 1923, her case was 
again presented to the Reparation Commission in 
Paris, which, after careful investigation, recom- 
mended, Oct. 17, that the reparation liens should 
be raised and that the financial committee of the 
League of Nations should examine and report on 
the question of financial. and other control in case 
a loan were granted. Late in December the League 
of Nations offered Hungary a loan of 250,000,00 

old crowns (about $50,000,000), but. holding 

ungary to the payment of, in addition to the 
interest, an average annual amount not exceeding 
10,000,000 gold crowns (about $2,000,000) for 
reparations for twenty years, but with no definite 
prospects that these instalments would represent 
the final sum demanded by those states entitled 
to receive reparations. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment, on Jan. 1924, accepted the protocol, 
agreeing also to the appointment of a disinterested 
supervisor of her finances. This post was accepted 
by Jeremiah Smith jr. of Boston, Mass. He took 
up his duties at Budapest about May 1, and met 
with instant and complete co-operation. He found, 
he said, “the country is fundamentally sound and 
the stabilization of the currency and balancins of 


the budget should place it on a permanently soun 
basis.’’ Rigid economy was instituted and the 
tariff revised. A new bank of issue, the Hungarian 
National Bank, with a capital of 20,000,000 gold 
crowns, began business June 2, 
shares being taken abroad, of which the National 


The President is-Councilor Popovic. 
The $50,000,000 20-year 
floated successfully in July 
teed by the external Governments as the Austrian 
was. Great Britain's share was £7,900,000, and 
the American, $7,500,000. The revenues assigned 
to its service are the customs, the tobacco and 
salt monopolies and the sugar tax. 
$15,000,000 of this loan was used to balance the 
budget. ye 
A $10,000,000 20-year 734 per cent. loan was 
floated in New York at 89 in July, 1925. 


gold crowns instead of the deficit of 100,000,000 
gold crowns anticipated. 
plan; that the gold crown had been maintained 
at par; and the bank discount rate reduced from 
11 per cent. to 9. The harvest had been good, 
wheat yield exceeding that of 1924 by 120,000 
tons and rye 48,000. The budget for 1924-25 had 
been estimated at: Revenues, 656,651,500 gold 
crowns and expenditures, 756,582,030. The per- 
sonnel of the state railway, posts, telegraph, tele- 
phone and iron works had been reduced to 50 per 
cent. of the pre-war status, and the civil service 
to 55 per cent. : 
Revenues in 1925-26 continued to exceed the 
estimates, 
what reduced. The surplus for the first six months 
was 57,400,000 gold crowns. Receipts for the 
half ending Dec. 31, 1925, were 357,600,000 gold 
crowns, and expenditures, 300,200,000 gold crowns. 
The League released 30,000,000 gold crowns from 
the Reconstruction Loan to be expended for capital 
jnvestment. ) 
The progress of rehabilitation: had been so suc- 
cessful that Hungary _was released from supervision 
by the League on June 30, 1926, and Jeremiah 
Smith jr. took his departure. The fee offered him 
of $100,000 he refused to accept, so the govern- 
ment with it established the Jeremiah Smith Scholar- 
ship Se to send students to America annually. 
New Commercial treaties have been negotiated 
with the United States and fourteen other countries. 
Hungary completed the funding of her debt to 
the United States for relief supplies furnished 
just after the armistice by delivering to the Treasury 
on May 29, bonds for $1,939,000, which are to 
run sixty-two years. 
Hungary’s national wealth 1s estimated at 15,- 
676,C00,000 gold crowns ($3,135,200,000) and her 
national income at 2,752,000,000 gold crowns 
($550,400,000), two-thirds of which is from agri- 
culture. 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


On the breakup of the Dual Empire, Oct. 31) 
1918, a revolution began the movement for a re- 
public, King Charles abdicating Nov. 13. Three 
days later the republic was proclaimed with Count 
Michael Karolyi as Provisional President. Dis- 
order followed; a Bolshevik government with Bela 
Kun dominant was set up’ March 22, 1919, but 
was swept away with assistance of the Roumanian 
A Perio government was re-established 


a bloc of parties of the Right succeeding to contro! 
of a Provisional National Assembly which elected 
Admiral Horthy Governor of Hungary. On March 
, 1920, a Government order declared Hungary a 
monarchy. However, two attempts of the late 
King-Emperor Charles to regain the throne in 
1921 failed dismally. The National Assembly, 
elected 1922, has 166 supporters of the Govern- 
ment and _ seventy-eight (including twenty-five 
Socialists) in opposition. 
French police agents in January, 1925, brought 
to light amazing facts concerning the wholesale 
counterfeiting of French 1,000-franc banknotes at 
Budapest. Indictments were found against twenty- 
six of whom Prince Ludwig Windisch-Graetz was 
the ringleader, and Dr. E. von Nadossy, Chief of 
the State Police, the chief lieutenant. Following 
trial these two were given prison sentences of four 
years each and fined, with lesser sentences to twenty- 
one others. Efforts to implicate the Premier and 
the Government failed. 
Freedom of religion is a fundamental tenet of 
the new state, with equality between the many 
divergent sects. Four state universities had 10,335 
students in 1924. Education is compulsory for 
children from 6 to 12 and illiteracy is decreasing, 


Elections, with manhood suf- 


City Bank of New York took 6,669,791 gold crowns. ya 


7% per cent. loan was iy 
without being guaran- — 


Not more than 


Commissioner Smith reported to the League of — 
Nations in July that Hungary showed a budget 
surplus for-the fiscal year 1924-25 of 63,000,000 


five-sixths of its — 
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in the reconstruction — 


though the heavy taxation was some- ; 
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=0. itubgaran gold crowD= 
paper crowns. it is divided into 100 fillers. 
; a silver and copper coins are to be minted. 
aH notes are issued by the Hungarian National 
: only. The note circulation, Jan. 1, 1926, 
os 360, 000, 000 gold crowns, the cover was 230,- 
400,000 ‘gold crowns. Savings and deposits, Jan. 
Me hci amounted to Kaos gold crowns 
ving ig hearty ¢ doubled in a year, and on June 1 
00,000 gold crowns. The gold crown 
each 26 cents)’ was the unit of currency. The 
nf paper crown (=.0014 cents average exchange for 
1925) was stabilized in 1925 and 1 teks SBS pengo 
~ was quoted on Oct, 1, 1926, at $0.1 


eS Imports - and exports in gold crowns for three 
: xports. 
2 ADB 00.01 000 338, £00, 000 


"702,800,000 575,000,006 
- 739,700,008 700,100,100 


‘Trade with the "United Bietes was: 


Bore $ eae ‘eel 410 

mPESLO Leeds 3s tee eT Ete a" 

oi "180,329 193,464 
7,465 1,141,957 

j 2,1 598,3 

; 513/341 691,918 
64,175 29,454 


ICELAND, KINGDOM OF 


_ AREA, 39,709 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 94,690; estimated 

1925, 98,370. 

CAPITAL, Bovkl asks pomusvon, 17,679. 
King, Christian X. (See Denmark.) 
President of the Council, Jon Magnusson (Justice 

and Ecclesiastical Affairs), March 22, 1924. 

_ Ieeland is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
with an area nearly equal to that of Kentiicky. It 
is of voleanie origin and has many geysers and hot 
springs. It is treeless. Agriculture engages 43,411 

_ of the people, who produce hay, potatoes and turnips 
mostly. Domestic animals number 629,000, in- 
cluding 550,000 sheep (census of 1923), and furnish 
‘five-sixths of the exports. The fisheries output in 
1920 was valued at 32,670,000 kroner. Imports 
include all necessaries. There are no railways, but 
320 miles of roads. In 1917, 178 vessels with ton- 
nage of 61,432 entered the pore Its mercantile 
marine numbers 66 vessels of 8,774 tons. 

Iceland was an independent republic from 930 
to 1263, when it joined with Norway. The two 
came under Danish rule in 1381. When Norway 
separated from Denmark in 1814, Iceland remained 
under Denmark. In 1918 Denmark acknowledged 
Iceland as a sovereign state, united with Denmark 
only in that the Danish King, Christian X., was 
also to be King of Iceland. Its permanent. neu- 
trality was guaranteed. Provisionally until 1940 
Denmark has charge of its foreign affairs, and a 
joint committee of six reviews bills of importance 
to both states. 

Iceland has evolved strange social customs and 
traditions; is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort, and 
in its constitutional monarchy to have developed 
an excellent democracy. 

The Althing (Parliament) is composed of an 
Upper House of 14 and a Lower House of 28. Men 
and women over 25 enjoy the suffrage. 

Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year i000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, probably 
at New Bedford, Mass. 

The unit of ‘currency is the krona—$0. 268 at 
par of exchange. 

Government revenues for 1925 were double the 
estimate in the budget and totaled 16,281, te 
crowns; expenditures, 11,012,060 crowns, 
national debt, which was 18,200,000 crowns ~ 
Jan. 1, 1924, was 11,800,000 on Jan. 1, 1926. 
Meee 1922, krone, 52,032,438; 1923, krone, 


Exports, 1922, krone, 50,598,968; 1923, krone, 


58,005,206. 
Trade of Iceland and the Faroe Islands (Danish), 


¥ 


1925-26... 


IRAQ, KINCDOM OF THE 


MESOPOTAMIA. 
(British Mandate.) 


792; % ther “folgions, 43,302 
cee ei otk Teen “Mosul, 2.- 


CAPITAL, Bagdad, deka ea 1920, 170,000; 
pert, Basra, at 
site of Nineve ? 90,00: 
bis Sage third son e El be ets og Ali, King 
he Hejaz, crowned Aug. 23, 
renter, Abdul Muhsin Beg sare mel June 26, 


High Comntasioner of Great Briiain cs Se andatory 
Power, Bit Henry R-C. Dobbs, K-O.LE., KOS, 
April 1, 1923. 

Mesopotamia (in classical days Sy country 
from Mosul and Tikrit on the Tigris to the borders 
of Syria) is the name now applied to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan; on the east 
by Persia; on the south by the Persian Gulf ang 
Kuwait and on the west by the Arabian and Syr 
di . The boundary lines are indeterm A 
It is as large as the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The country is a great alluvial ples stretching 
from the Persian Gulf 400 miles north, rising in 
rolling hills in oe and pad. Boece Je to the limestone 
mountains of Kurdis' e climate is sub- 
tropical andthe rainfall tT fall in the winter months) 
is scanty, Bagdad aver 6.64 inches in 29 years. 
The temperature varies widely; 120 in the ade 
is not uncommon, and severe frosts in the winter. 
The country is unheaithy, demanding extreme 
care. Mosquitoes and sand flies are pests, and 
malaria and ‘‘Bagdad boils” are common. Dysentery 
and fever are prevalent: < cholera, the bubonic plague 
and typhus frequently scourged the 


country. 
The soii is of extraordinary fertility, and engineers 
estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers could 
irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,000 
of varied crops in summer. Half of this area, the 
report of Sir William Willcocks, engineer, says, 
could be immediately reclaimed if the ancient sys- 
tem of canals and drains were restored. Only 
regulatory work is attempted at present and about 
1,500,000 are under water and improvements in 
methods of cultivation are urged. at, barley, 
rice and millet are the chief crops: with tobacco 
in the Kurdish hills. Cotton is being grown and 
large yields are possible. Dates are grown in the 
tidal stretches of the Shatt el fara and the hundred 
miles from Fao to Qurna on both sides of the river 
is a continuous date grove. Dates are a staple 
food of the Arabs; in foos 135,000 tons were pro- 
duced and 2 1924-25 the value of dates exported 
reached $5,856,000. 

Large ‘eran of sheep (over 5,000,000 in 1924) 
are raised @ north, and wool and skins form 
a cousiderabe expert. Wool production in 1924 
was 9,180,000 ReunAs: cotton production was 
2,500 bales in 1924. Industries, weaving, silk 
spinning, leather working: etc., are for the local 
market only. 

The chiet” port is Basra, 70 miles up the Shatt 
el Arab from the Persian Gul’. A railroad yuus 
from Kalat just south of Mosul to Bagdad (design 
to be part of the Berlin to Bagdad railroad) Raa 
the English have connected Pag ad and Basra by 
rail (o lonend Jan. 13, 1920) ‘he control of ‘hp 
Bagdad railroad passed into British hands ‘in 1923. 
The railroad mileage on March 31, 1925, was 757. 

The great value of the country to Great Britain 
is its petroleum. In southeastern Mesopotamia, 
Great Britain has built great refineries to handle 
the product of the country and of Persia, which 
is now comparatively small, but the reserve is 
great. The Government has awarded concessions 
in the Bagdad and Mosul Vilayets to the Turkish 
Petroleum Co. and test drilling will start early in 
1927, to explore 96 square miles. In this company 


oe, 85,600; Mosul (om the. 
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‘ Nationalists) .and twenty Senators appointed by 


) 1 , the Hoyal Dutch 
Shell, - French group and an Ame can group 
(the Standard Oil Co. of Ni J., the Stanaard Oil 
Co. of N. Y., the Pan-American, the Gulf Refining 
Co. and the American Refinery Co.) each has a 
one-quarter interest. 

The mandate under the Treaty of Peace with 
Turkey, 1920, for Mesopotamia as an independent 
State was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during the World War, occupying ‘Basra 
on Nov. 22, 1914, and Bagdad March 11, 1917. 
A British High Commissioner set up a provisional 
Arab Government with the Naqib of Bagdad at 
the head, in November, 1920. Emir Feisal, third 
son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, then King of 
the Hejaz, who made a notable reputation as a 
soldier during the war and as a diplomat at the 
Paris Peace Conference, presented himself as a 
candidate for the throne. He was chosen ruler 
by acclamation as a constitutional democratic 
overeign, a choice subsequently ratified by 2 refer- 
endum, and was crowned at Bagdad Aug. 23, 1921. 
eure oa the British garrison has been gradually 
Teduced. % 

'A battalion each of British and Indian troops 
and an air force of eight squadrons, each of twelve 
to fourteen planes, is maintained. ‘The Iraq army 
-humbers 8,000 men. 

A treaty of alliance between Iraq and Great 
Britain was signed on Oct. 10, 1922/ Under it 
King Feisal agrees to be guided by the advice of 
King George on international and financial obliga- 
tions and interests for the whole period—twenty 
years—of the treaty. Great Britain agrees to give 
such support and assistance to the armed forces. 
of the King of Iraq as may be necessary. 

By a protocol announced May 3, 1923, it was 
provided that the treaty would terminate upon 
Iraq becoming a member of the League of Nations, 
and in any case not later than four years from 
the ratification of peace with Turkey. A supple- 
mental treaty extending the duration of the treaty 
for twenty-five years from Dec. 16, 1925, with the 
Same proviso, was signed Jan. 13, 1926, and ratified 
by Parliament, 260 to 114, on Feb. 19. 

_, Lhe Mosul question was placed before the League 
of Nations by Great Britain in agreement with 
Turkey and in October, 1924, a status quo as to the 
frontier was agreed to by both nations. 

Following a decision by the World Court that 
the League Council wis competent to fix the Turkey- 
Iraq boundary under the Lausanne treaty, and an 
exhaustive report by the League committee on the 
Mosul boundary question, Great Britain, the Iraq 
and Turkey negotiated a treaty signed at Angora, 
June 5, 1926, fixing the boundary along the ‘‘Brus- 
sels line,’’ which runs roughly due east from Kamik 
in Syria on the Tigris to the Persian frontier, with 
a slight modification. Economic conditions of the 
Mosul villayet determined the decision. A frontier 
zone seventy-five kilometres wide each side of the, 
line was fixed and Turkey was granted 10 per cent. 
of the royalties received by Iraq from the oil con- 
cessionaires for twenty-five years, in lieu of which, 
by agreement, Turkey, on June 16, accepted £500,-- 
000 cash. In connection with this settlement 
Great Britain cancelled nearly £1,000,000 worth of 
capital debt owed by Iraq on account of roads, 
bridges, telegraphs, etc. i 

The first Iraq Parliament, eighty-eight elected 
deputies (fifty-two Progressives and thirty-three 


o- (British 


the King, met July 16, 1925. 
Revenues and expenditures in lakhs of rupees 


were: 
Year. _ Rev. Exp. Surp. Def. 
1921-22.. 528.25 572.13 lata, 43 88 
1922-23.. 474.67 ABOBT ees 11.14 
1923-24.. 509.41 424.27 85.14 aes 
1924-25... 527.33 464 .86 62 AT ys oe 
The share of the Ottoman public debt claimed 


Imports were: For 1924-25, rupees 19,12,00,000 
ee qreraney: for 1923-24, rupees 18,14,84,113 
$58,075,000); and for 1922-23, rupees 16,78,22,168 
($53,703,000). ‘ 

Exports were: For 1924-25, rupees 14,20,20,000 
($45,128,000); for 1923-24, rupees 13,57,91,335 
($43,453,000), and for 1922-23, rupees 10,78,99,481 
($34,528,000). 

The trade of the Hejaz, Arabia and 


the Iraq 
with the United States was: 


Year. Imports. Exports 
1921-22 Y $291,229 $734,523 
1922-23 322,596" 1,388,385 
1923-24 326,853 3,202,958 
O24 Bt. Corio ous 565,523 | 3,331,287 
Dee ay pee oh. ss 06,130 4,075,551 
Trade of the Iraq alone wa : 

1926—Jan. 1-June 30..,...... 424,334 1,040,671 

ae tl. han Aha fy ru ' ) >, of , 
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ITALY KINCDOM OF 


AREA, 

tory added by the war, Venezia Irredenta, 4,027; 
Gorizia and Gradisca, 1,138; Trieste, 37; Istria, 
Zara and Salmatian Islands, 113; total, 
Grand total, 117,982. 


D 


7,350. 


139,480; Libya, estimated (southern boundaries 
undetermined), 406,000; total, 590,865. 
POPULATION, Fre-war Italy, census, December, 
1921, 37,276,738; anos added by the war, 
Alto Adige, 24,345; Carinzia, 
88,605; Gorizia and Gradisca, 260,749; Trieste, 
229,510; Istria, 404,309; Trentino and Ampez- 
zano, 393,111; Zara, 32,551; total, 1,564,691; 
grand total, 38,835,941.. Colonial pons ons, 
Eritrea, pop., census of 1920, 402,893; Somali- 
land, estimated, 650,000; ibya, estimated, 
1,000,000; total, 2,052,893. Population by Prov- 
inces: Piedmont, 3,394,395; Liguria, 
Lombardy, 5,109,868; Venetia, 3,952, 
Bones Marches, 


1,149,537; Tuscany, 2,829,- 
Umbria, 736,671; Lati 


um, 1,515,807; Abruzzi 
and Molice, 1,537,398; ampania, 3,577,065; 
Apulia, 2,333,595; Basilicata, 467,812; Calabria, 
1,502,451; Sicily, 4,134,336; Sardinia, 866,352. 
Official estimate, Jan. 1, 1926, 42,113,606. r 

CAPITAL, Rome, pep. (census of 1926) 767,983. 
Other cities (census of 1926), Milan, 877,843; 
Naples, 857,729; Genoa, 588,233; Turin, 516,704: 
Palermo, 422,900; Catania, 270,998: Florence, 
253,315; Trieste, 248,124; Bologna, 221,282: 
Venice, 200,960. Other cities (census of Dec. 
1, 1921): Messina, 171,136; Bai, 132,015; fea 
horn, 114,813; Padua, 112,021; Ferrara, 107,618; 
Brescia, 96,424; Verona, 92,413; Foggia, 88,970: 
Reggio Emilia, 82,908; Modena, 82,487; and 
forty-three between 20,000 and 80,000. 

King, Victor Emmanuel IIt., born Nov. 11, 1869, 
succeeded his father, King Humbert I., July 29, 
1900; married Helena, daughter of Nicholas, 
Kin Oct. 24, 1896; children, 

Prince of Piedmont, 


born Sept. 15, 1904; Princess Yolande, born 
June 1, 1901, married April 9, 1923, Capt. Count 
arlo C. di Bergolo; Princess Mafalda, born 


Nov. 19, 1902, married Prince Philip of 

Sept. 23, 1925; Princess Giovanna, born Nov. 13, 

1907, and Princess Maria, born Dec. 26, 1914. 
Premier, Benito Mussolini (Interior, Foreign Af- 

fairs, Army, Navy, Air and Corporations). 

The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about seventy smaller ones. On 
the east is the Aariatic Sea, which it dominates; 
on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be- 
tween the mainland, Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and/ further north the Ligurian 
Sea. The Maritime Alps on the west Separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 
Switzerland, and the Dolomites Alps from Austria, 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from 
Jugo-Slavia. The great plain shut in by these 
huge mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, | 
and watered by the Po (220 miles long) and the 
Adige, shared by the provinces of Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, Emilia and Benetia, stretches across the 
top from the Maritime Alps to the head of the 
Adriatic. Its maximum length is 360 miles. The 
Ligurian Mountains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, 
run down the middle of the peninsula as the Ap- 
ennines, with many summits like Monte Cimone 
(altitude 7,103. feet) in the northern part, and the 
Gran Sasso d'Italia (9,560 feet) in Central Italy, 
nearing the western coastline in Campagna and 
running down (with altitudes of about 6,000 feet), 
tbrough the southern province, Calabria, to the 
“toe of the boot’ at Cap Spartivento. Across 
the narrow Strait of Messina the mountain range 
continues through the Island of Sicily with its 
famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 feet). 
The active voleano Mt. Vesuyius rises to the alti- 
tude of about 4,000 feet on the Bay of Naples, and 
north of the Strait of Messina is the island volcano 
of Stromboli (3,040 feet). f 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
is about equal in area to New England and New 
York together, and has more than twice their 
population. \ 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to the 
Sea—the Tiber, which flows through Rome, and 
the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. The 
rivers in the south are unimportant, Fetween 
the spurs of the Alps lie seven beavtiful Italian 
lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, Lugano, 


Pre-war Italy, 110,632 square miles; terri- 


Colonial posses- — 
sions, Eritrea, 45,435 square miles; Somaliland, — 
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chestnuts; and 3,089,970 productive but unculti- 
sat A vated. The number of poenk proprietors is about 
i 4000,000 mostly in Northern Italy, The Gov- 
ernment is speeding land reclamation schemes 
and intensifying technical training and has created 
an agricultural credit bank. ) ‘ 

The wheat acreage in 1925 was 11,707 B68. (pre? 


duction, 6,554,800 tons); maize, 3,853, 


The new province, Carnaro, has about 80,000 
population, and Port Barros (the Slay part of Fume) 
and the Delta remain in Jugo-Slavie, which is tne 2 
Basin Thaon de Revel for its shipping and jumber 706.000 tons): beans, 1,196,221 (502,500 tons); 
trade, though subject to Italian supervision. potatoes, 854,867 (2,157,700 ‘tons); and sugar. beet 
~ The elimate of Italy is sunny, although northern | 7 497,790 (1 600,000 fons). There are 631,480 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in Naples, | acres’ given over to olives and 10,581,400 to vine- 
nee piece Bae, Goran’ iene ima PLES yards. Silk culture Hourishes: 48,242,165 kilos of 
: , a ourisn : a A i ~ Dairy farm-. 
is. ertite sud ibe people industrious and frugal. au ae nae Mla se es pA 

Italy, though drained before the’war by emlgra-| Tray. : : \ : 
tion, is one of the most densely populated states in Italy has suffered greatly from d eforestation, 


ey but a determined effort has of late been made to 
3, reafforest the country. The chestnut crop is of 
a) great value. There are about 30,000 vessels and 
81,000} Goats and about 110,000 men engaged in fishing. 
; Greek, Italy is not rich in mineral deposits and is es- 
12 pecially lacking in coal. Much hydroelectric power 
dinia. 1 is going to waste in the mountains, but in 1925 
over 2,000 generating stations produced 3,200,000 
ie h. p. (2,860,000 in 1924). The total investment 
Was about $254,800,000. Italy is a large producer 
4 sulphur, ree tnt ba! Winger Bets dda gr 
: the amoun' 193 eing «2 metric tons, 
| The birthrate for 1924 was 28.18 (29.27 in 1923), Italy is now equipped with nime* powerful coke 
and the deathrate 16.58 (16.56 in 1923). blast furnaces, 113 electric steei furnaces of large 
The religion of the great majority is Roman] gnd medium capacity and sixty small ones. Pro- 
Catholic, the census reporting 123,253 Protestants; | quetion was 467,000 metric tons of ig iron in 
34,324 Jews; and 847,532 of no religion. 1925 against 267,000 in 1924; and 1,685,000 tons 
Emigration has been very heavy. The United | of raw steel in 1925 against 1 458,000 in_ 1924, 
States census of 1920 reported 1,610,109 Italian- Zine ore productien in 19238 was 136,881 metric 
born in the United States alone. In the decade | 'tons and of lead ore 36,806 metric tons, The pos- 
before the war about 650,000 emigrants left Italy | session of the quicksilver mines .of Idris in the 
annually, and about 500,000 returned each year, | territory taken ‘from Austria, north of Piume, 
being a net loss to Italy of 1,500,000 in that period. | makes Italy the foremost producer in the world, 
In 1914 there were about 1,500,000 resi in] the output being 1,641 metric tons in 1924. The 
i Brazil, 1,000,000 in Argentina, 450,000 in France, | quarry industry is important. Se 
320,000 in Switzerland, 120,000 in’Germany, and| Ttaly had in 1925 123 cotton spinning mills with 
150,000 in Northern Africa. The war checked | 4,600,000 spindles, and 381 mills with 120,000 
emigration greatly, but it reached 230,000 in 1919, | looms, . Employees numbered 65,000. The arti- 
412,000 in 1920, 279,000 in 1921, 277,000 in 1922, | ficial silk (rayon) industry is increasing rapidly. 
395,000 in 192%, 364,614 in 1924, and 312,038 In], Production was 10,000,000 pounds in 1923 and 
1925. The Association of Italian Corporations, | 30,000,000 in 1925, a 
etc., in Rome estimates that in 1921 Italian im-j) The budget for 1922-23 closed with a deficit of 
migrants remitted from the United States alone, | 3.929 million lire and during the year the national 
3,689 million lite. debt (both national and foreign) was increased 
‘It is estimated that in 1923 the number of tour- | 3,287 million lire. The budget for 1923-24 
| ists visiting Italy was 661,000 compared with 567,- d with a deficit. of 6 


yk 
sy 


( miy 418 million lire and 
922, and spent 2,470,000,000 lire. The] the internal debt was decreased 4 2,381 million, 
Government estimated that foreign yisiters spent} although unpaid accrued interest automatically 
-_- 2,900,000,000 lire in Itaiy in 1924 and 3,500,000,000 | increased the foreign debt (war loans) by 534 mil- 
in 1925, ons gold lire. e budget estimate for 1924-25, 
Unemployment has decreased. On Jan. 1, 1922, | was: “Revenue, 19,946 million lire:- expenditures, 
19,887 million lire, showing a'smail surplus. Actual 
8,- | receipts however, were 20,566 million lire and actual 
4, | expenditures 18,490 million lire, showing a surplus 

74,517 beh, “8111925 85.770 nésy | Opies xan frit 
4, ; on Oct, , 25, ,770; on ay The budget for. 1925-26 brought in revenues of 
31, 1926, 98,000; and on Aug. 31, 1926, 78,200. | 17,394.6 million. paper Ure with expenditures of 
Rome, the capital’ city, had a ‘population of | 17,216.7 million (of which 3,729.2" miilion was 
664,571 by the census of 1921, not ineluding the | extraordinary) yielding a surplus of 177.9 million. 
garrison Of 24,889. It increased 27.18 per cent. | The. budget for 1926-27 estimates the revenues 
nh the last decade and‘ has tripled in size since} at 18,758.2. million lire and the openers at 
1871. The official estimate for June 30, 1925, was | 18,443.4 million with a surplus of 314.9 million. 
aoe, The total population of the sixty-nine’ The government debi was decreased in the fiseal 
capitals of the Praypces in 1911 was 6,440,729 | year 1923-24 by 2,380 million: lire and in 1924-25 
and in 1921, 7,511,048, an increase of 11.66 per cent. | by 1,287 million lire. On, Dec. 31, 1925, the in- 
The percentage of illiteracy has been high in| ternal debt was 91,536-million lire and was reduced 
Italy, especially in Calabria and the other southern | on July 31, 1926, to 89,863 million lire, The war 
ra provinces, but in the last decade much progress debt to the United States was funded on Nov. 14, 
as been made in correcting it. Lower grade edu-| 1925, at $2,042,000,000 payable in sixty-two years 
cation is compulsory. Italy has ten universities | (see article on the Foreign Debt) equivalent in 
dating from the thirteenth century or the first | gold lire to $859,897.08, wis is its present value 

0 Gri 
py ean | 


years of the fourteenth. ‘amous among these} at 5%. The war debt eat Britain, £610,840;- 
are Bologna (founded 1200),. with 3,031 students; | 000, was funded Jan. - % 926, the payments to 
Genoa (1248), 2,459 students; Oy (1224), } be. £2,000,000° to current -year, £4,000,000 a year 
9,266 students; Padua (1222) _ 2,082 students; | the next two years, £4,250,000 a year the next 
Pavia (1300), 1,512 students; Pisa, (1338), 1,729 four years, £4,500,000 a year from tnen until the 
students, and Rome (1303), 5,178 students. The | financial year 1986-87 and £2,250,000 in 1987-88. 
total number of students at the twenty-one uni-| The £22,200,000 gold deposited Italy is re- 


‘ 


versities in 1923 was 34,580. talned by Great Britain and will be released to 


, With 84, 
econdary sc re 
90,878 pupils; private, — 


ments rom Sept. 15 to 1928, 
1932, and” balance in | 
until Sept, 15, 1987. 


rate of £1,000,000 


, 


until March 15, 


equal half-yearly instalments 


The banknote circulation on Dec. 
Was 21,449.6 million lire with a reserve 
and on July 31, 1926, 20,419 million 

A deflation policy was adopted by the govern- 
ment on Aug. 31, 1925, under which the gold re- 


st ee 
0: K ’ 
lire. + 


serve of the Bank of Italy is to be increased by 


500,000,000 lire and the 


500,000,000 lire eve 
was transferred $90,006,000 
the Morgan $100,000,000 7% 


year hereafter. 


paper circulation decreased 
immediately by about 3,000,000 


,000 lire, and b 
To the ban 


of the proceeds of 
gold loan (matures 


The appropriation for the navy for five years 
from 1920 amounted to 3,392 million lire, witn 


980 million in the 


budget for 1925-26. The avowed 


purpose is complete naval equality with France. 


The Trento, 


a swift. 10,000-ton cruiser and sister 


ad Trieste, was begun at Leghorn on Feb. 9, 


The air force in August, 1923 


, had a personnel 


of 19,924 men with 1,453 airplanes, 75° of which 


were of the first line typé. 
called for 2,000 airplanes, 
Italy in the second place 


The official program 
900 to be fighters, placing 
in aerial power. 


The army numbered 204,000 men under the 
budget of 1923-24, which provided 457 million 


lire ($24,000,000). 
March, 1926, for 


Premier Mussolini Geclared in 
an army of 220,000 men to be 


increased to 250,000 when the financial condition 


Improved, The reserve numbers 2,350,000. 


vice is compulsory and universal. 


The deficit in operation of ti 
(mileage 9,787) which 
lire in 1922-23 and nearly 500 mil 


was nearly 


he state railroads 
1,000 million 
lion lire in 1923-24 


was wiped out in 1924-25 by rigid economics and 
175,800,000 lire earned. Traffic has increased 


30 per eent. since the war. 
which on June 30, 1923, numb 
reduced to 174,140 (15.5 
1924. Th 
and will electrify 4,000 miles in 


The railroad staff, 


ered 205,470, was 


per \cent.) on June 30, 
e government has electrified 531 miles 


all. The deficits 


an the postal and telegraphic services which was 


500 million lire in 1920-21, 448.2 


340 million in 1922-23, and 


million in 1921-22, 


66.5 million in 1923-24, 


was also wiped out and 29,879,546 lire earned in 


1924-25 


* The telephone system was handed over on July 


1, 1925, 


interurban and grand trunk 


ment is to receive from 3% to 


receipts and a certain proportion of net profits 


above 7%. 


The number of steamships in the Italian merchant 
marine Sept. 30, 1925, was 1,365, 
tonnage of 2,751,094; and res a 
n 
rts 225,547 ships of 60,106,429 net tons, of 
tons were Italian. . 
The chief ports in order of tonnage entered were 


%, gross tonnage of 220,971. 
her pol 
which 215,310 of 44,914,996 net 


, to five private enterprises, the country 
being zoned and the government Tetaining the 
lini The govern- 


es. 
4% of the gross 


with a gross 
S 3,342, with 
there entered 


Genoa (the first port of the Mediterranean in 


1924 and 1925), Naples, Palermo. 
Messina and Catania. In 1925 ti 


, Leghorn, Venice, 
he amount of ship 


subsidies granted was estimated as 149,929,459 lire. 


WORLD WAR LOSSES. 


Italy, divided, dismembered even for centuries, 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 


the war of 1859, Lombardy, 
came under the crown of King 


by the peace of Zurich, 


Victor Emmanuel 


Il. of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
in 1860 Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 


joined, to be followed at once by 


and by The Marches and Umbria. 


Sicily and Naples, 
The first Italian 


Parliament assembled in February, 1861, and on 
March 17, 1861, declared Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added in 1866, 


an outcome of the Austro-Prussia; 
“States were taken possession of 


m war. The Papal 
by Italian troops 


on Sept. 20, 1870, after the withdrawal of the French 


garrison in the Franco-Prussian 


war (see Rome, 


See of), and by plebiscite on Oct. 2 were annexed 


to the ngdom, 
Italy. Italy suffered heavily in 
her northeast provinces having 
the Austrians and Germans after 
at Caporetto. 


therepy rounding out ‘United 


the World War, 
been overrun by 
a@ crushing defeat 


Her loss in men was 650,000 killed 


and missing, and the total expenditure arising 


from the war, acrording to the re 
mentary Commission of Inquiry, 
1925, was approximately 144,000, 
792,000,000 at par of exchange), 
ey that followed the war 
above. 


port of the Parlia- 
issued in March, 
000,000 lire ($27,- 

The increase in 
is given in detail 


The total expenditures to July 1, 1923, for re- 
construction of the devastated provinces was 12,148 
million lire, out of a total requirement of 18,718 


million lire, 


in eight instal- 


Ser- 


The country is governed under an expansion of 
the Constitution, granted to Sardinia in 1848. The 
executive authority is exercised by the King, acting 
through a Minister. The legislative power 
with the King and a Parliament of two Houses, 
The Senate is composed of nine Princes of the 
Blood and eminent men nominated for life by the 
King; the number in 1923 was 393. The Lower 
House consists of 535 Deputies (1 to every 75,000 
of the population), elected by districts directly. 
The electoral law of 1920 provides for universal 
suffrage of all men and women 21 years old, and 
the electoral reform 
tional representation. 


L The complexion of the 
House elected in May, 


1921, was: Constitution- 


alists, 275; Socialists, 122; Catholics, 107; Com- RB 


munists, 16; Republicans, 7; Germans, 4; Slavs, 4. 
The duration of Parliament is five years, but the 


King “has power to dissolve the Lower House at — 


any time; a new election must follow within four 
months. All money bills must originate in the 
Lower House. Premier Mussolini forced through a 
bill, Nov. 18, 1923, reforming the electoral law 
so as to assign two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies to the 
number of votes in 
third being distributed proportionately among the 
minority lists. In the election of April 6, 1924, 


the Fascista therefore won 356 seats in a bloc; the | 


Catholic Party won 39 seats; other constitutional- 


rests. 
‘ad 


of 1919 provided for propor- — 


party obtaining the largest 
the elections, the remaining 


rp 


ae 
ete 


ists, 45; Socialists, 46; Communists, 19; Republicans, — 


7; Slavs and Germans, 4. y j 
By the electoral law of Feb. 15, 1925, the single 
member constituency system was restored, to take 


effect next election, and the number of deputies | _ 


raised from 535 to 560. _ ; 
The obligatory eight-hour day and forty-eight 
hour week established by decree in April, 1923, 


Pe 


{ 


gave way on June 29, 1926, to another decree ex— 


tending the working day to nine hours. Further 
decrees (which by act of Parliament in December. 
1925, have the force of laws) on that day restricte: 
daily newspapers, already under extreme Fascist 


| censorship or control, to six pages, only one news- 


paper to be permitted to each province; prohibited 
the opening of new bars, cabarets, cafes, hotels, 
Pastry shops and all-night resorts; prohibited con 
struction of houses of a luxurious type, and in- 
definitely suspended all provincial, communal and 
municipal elections. By laws approved May 18, 
only Fascist labor unions are recognized and all 
labor disputes must be submitted to compulsory 
arbitration; special courts for! the Settlement of 
labor disputes are created with an entirely new 
labor code. ‘ 

Partial municipal suffrage was granted to women 
in a law passed May 16, 1925. It was restricted 
to women over twenty-five who had been decorated, 
or where mothers or widows of war dead, guardians 
over children, literate and paying annual taxes of 
not less than forty lire. 3 

A rigorous press censorship law, passed in J: uly; 
1924, was put vigorously into effect on Jan. 1, 1925. 
Fascist and anti-Fascist disturbances continued 
throughout the year. A bill aimed at the sup- 
pression of Free Mason was passed and was 
followed by many serious disorders. 

Municipal self-government was taken away from 
Rome in October, 1925, and the city administration 
placed in the hands of a Governor appointed by 
the Government by royal decree. He will have 
full powers hitherto possessed by the mayor, alder- 
men and council. 

There are 9,148 Communes. All had been self- 
overning. By the law of Feb. 4, 1926, the admin- 
stration of all with less than 5,000 inhabitants 


‘(over 7,000 in number) was vested in a ““podesta,’” 


appointed by the Government for five years, By 
decree of Aug. 30 this was extended to all Com- 
munes. 
Italy is a member of the League of Nations. 
The lira is the unit of currency, At par of ex- 
change, lira=19.3 cents; exchange rate on Oct. ie 
1926, was 3.76 cents. 


Foreign trade figures are (lira=$0.046 in 1923; 
$0.0436 in 1924, and $0.0398 in 1925): 
Imports, 1922... .lire 15,764,764,872 ($709,414,419 

1923... “ 17,225,041,858 ; 977, 

y 1924... .“ 19,388,445,000 ($884,566,000 

& 925... “ 26,157,437,186 ($1,041,066, 
Exports, 1922... “ 9,302,367,061 f 7g00 or 

b 1923... “ 11,058,888,807 . ($510,456,000 

5 1924... “ 14,318,299,000 ($626,283,000 

4 1925... “ 18,265,427,135 ($726,964,000) 

Trade with the United States was; 

ear. Imports. Export: 
1920-21 ss eceeee e+ 6$302,121,278 $59,096,514 
1921-22 - 138,174,639 61,346,780 
1922-23. , 173,456,950 83,025,900 
1923-2. 175,432,249 79,933,956 
1924225. os ose eels soils vies (219\628, 239 , 952,086 
LO ZO=2B Uy ae aipjavcla siel\eierarts 95,.529.423 
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i ah e ERITREA. 
eek 45,435 square miles, 


2,435 are Italians, : ice} 
_ CAPITAL, Asmara; population, 14,711. 
Lr, Governor, Dr. Jacopo Gasparini (1923). 
_ Italy’s colonial venture in Africa began in 1870, 
a. } when the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 
part of Eritrea was purchased. Lagging interest 
Was revived in 1885, when the colonial project was 
vigorously pushed. An efiort to establish a pro-- 
- ¢ectorate over Abyssinia was made in 1889, but’ was 
- upset by King Menelek, who, with an army of 80,000, 
anpihilated a force of 12,000 Italians at the Battle 
of Adowa in 1896. Eritrea was constituted a colony 
in 1890. 
Eritrea stretches for 620 miles along the African 
 goast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumeireh. To the west it is bordered by the Soudan | 
and on the south by Abyssinia, ‘he lowlands 
_ ‘along the coast are very hot, but the uplands are 
cool, sometimes cold. Irrigation is necessary to 
- supplement, rainfall for the crops, and the soil is 
ee Agriculture and stock raising are the chief 
- industries.. There is a railroad 75 miles long con- 
necting the seaport Massawa (population, 2,275) 
- -witn the capital, Asmara (altitude 7,765 feet), which 
ee is being extended via Keren to Agordat (109 miles) 
- t© open up a ¢otton-growing district. Gold is 
ty mined in Hamassen and petroleum is found, but 
| there has been as yet no development. __ 

Efforts to settle large numbers of Italians in the 
uplands, the only part of the country where EHuro- 
peans can live permanently, have been abandoned. 

Tne budget for 1924-25 balances at 36,439,000 

lire; and that of 1925-26 at 36,439,000 lire. 
Imports were: 1924, 146,129,077 lire (1923, 
106,103,172 lire); exports, 1924, 85,686,338 lire 
1923, 36,729,439 lire). : 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 
AREA, 154,000 square miles. ‘J 
POPULATION, about 650,000. 
re CAPITAL and port, Mogadishu; population, esti- 
* mated, 14,000. 
Q Governor, Count Cesare de Vecchi (1923). 
Italy's African colony, the Italian Somaliland, 
extends along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of 
_ Aden to the Juba River. The coast line runs in a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. Jubaland. the 
valley of the Juba River, was taken from Kenyu 
1 (German Hast Africa) and added to the eolony 
"tap to balance British and French acquisitions of former 
German possessions. This is called Transjuba 
} and has an area of about 33,000 square miles and 
| @ population officially estimated at 12,000. Agri- 
culture and cattle and camel raising are the chief 
‘ industries. In 1923 519 vessels entered the ports. 
The budget for 1923-24 balances at ‘24,306,000 
lire; this includes a state contribution to the re- 
ceipts of 8,949,000 lire, and extraordinary expen- 
diture of 12,900,448 lire. 


i" The imports for 1923 were 52,957,922 lire, and | 


exports 2,235,806 lire. 


TRIPOLITANIA AND CYRENAICA. 
(Italian Libya.) ” 
AREA, Tripolitania, est., 350,000 square milés; 

Oyrenai¢a, :230,000 square miles. 

POPULATION, estimated, Tripolitania, 670,700. 
. including 20,716 Europeans, of which 18,09 
were Italians; Cyrenaica, 229,700, . including 

9,719 Europeans, of which 9,402 were Italians. 

In all Italian Libya the population is 80 per 

‘cent. Arabs, 40 per cent. Negroes, 23 per cent, 

Jews, 7 per cent. Europeans. 

CAPITALS, Tripoli, population, estimated, 73,000; 

and Benghasi, population, 35,000. 

Governor of Tripolitania, Gen. De Bono (1925). 
Gover of Cyrenaica, Gen. Ernesto. Mombelli 

Tripolitania, and Cyrenaica, or itallan Libya, 
in North Africa, extend along the Mediterranean 
Sea from Egypt on the east to Tunis (French) on 
the west. On the south they extend into the desert, 
the boundary line belng unmarked, though settled 
by treaty with France Sept. 12, 1919. 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent since 1714, was reconquered by Turkey 
in 1835. During the Turko-Italian war of 1911-12, 
Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, whicn 
sy recognized in the Treaty of Ouchy, Oct. 18, 
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lire. 
de of Italian Africa with the United States 


Imports. 
. $212,758 
101,203 


1,394 


Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by, Italy 


during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
claimed by Greece 
Rhodes has been 
just off Asia Minor are Egeo and the Dodecanese. 
The population in 1917 was 100,198. — 


have been retained by Italy. 
fortified. The other islands 


Tientsin—The Italian concession (June ‘7, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Hai-Ho and is about 


130 acres with a population of 4,675 Chinese, sixty 
Italians, and 413 other Europeansin 1926. 


JAPAN, EMPIRE OF 


‘prop , 148,756 Square miles. Korea 
(Chosen), 84,788 square miles; Formosa (Taiwan), 
13,944 squate miles; Pescadores. (Hokoto), 47 


uare miles; psec geae Sakhalin (Karafuto), 

AS square es. Total; 260,738 square 
miles. A : 

POPULATION, Japan census of 1925, 


roper, 
59,736,704; Korea, 19,519,927: Pormosa, 3,994, 
236; Sakhalin, 203,504; total, 83,454,371. 
CAP’ 


1924), 2,132,600; 
608,644; Kyoto, 591,323; Nagoya, 429,- 
997; Yokohama (1924), 389,700 (before the 
538); Nagasaki, 176,534; 
Hakodate, 144,749; Kure, 
Je 118,984; 
103,180; _Sappor®, 
102,580; Yawata, 100,235; and fifty-aine other 
cities with more than 30,000 inhabitants. ~ 
Emperor, Yoshihito; born Aug. 31, 1879; suceeeded 
is father, Mutsuhito, July 30, 1912; married 

Princess Sadako, May 10, 1900; four sons. 
Regent, Crown Prince Hirohito;: born April 21, 

1901; constituted Regent because of his father’s 

ill health,, Nov. 25, 1921; married to Princess 

Nagako,. eldest daughter of Prince: Kuni, Jan. , 

26, 1914. A daughter was born Dec. 6, 1925. 
Premier, Reijiro Wakatsuki (Home), Jahuary, 1926. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron K. Shidehara. 
Home Minister, Yugo Hamaguchi. » 

Minister of Finance, Seiji Hayami. 

The island ompire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 45’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formosa (Taiwan), due east of Hongkong, to 50° 
56’ north latitude, the last of the Kurile. Islands» 
a few miles south of Kamchatka.. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of. Sakhalin, and 
the ancient Kingdom of Korea, annexed May 25, 
1915, on the mainland. . Japan also holds the 
Kwangtung peninsula (Port, Arthur -and Dairen) 
on a:99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
Marshall,, Caroline, Ladrone: and Pelew Islands, 
former Getman possessfons in the Pacific. 

The southernmost islané is subtropical; the - 
northernmost subarctic. ., Were the empire stretched 
out in the Atlantic off: the coast of the United 
States at the same latitudes, Formosa. would lie 
across Cuba and Southern. Florida. Tokio- would 
be due east of Norfolk, Hakodate due east of New 
York, and Sakhalin ‘would lie athwart Newfound- 
land. with the northernmost: island, Paramushir, 
off Labrador. In area Japan proper is about. the 


~ dustrial districts. 


_ their charm to the magnificent scenery. 


Mt. Fuji in height, 
ee oe Le Kii Pr yEnce PR en of the 
earthquakes accompanying waves seem 
to have their origin here. 


THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE. 


Japan suffered the worst disaster in its history 
on Sept. 1, 1923, when a great earthquake shock, 
followed. by a tidal wave and fire, destroyed the 
capital city, Tokio, sthe third largest city in the 
world, Yokohama, the chief port, and many other 
towns and health resorts. 

The total number of casualties was 246,540, of 
wnich 103,733 were wounded, 99,331 killed and 
43,476 missing and probably all killed.. Houses 
destroyed by fire numbered 447,128; completely 
destroyed by .collapse, 128,266; washed away by 
tidal wave, 868; in addition, 126,233 houses half 
collapsed. The property loss is placed officially 
at_5,500,000,000 yen Y 

Under the supervision of the Municipal Recon- 
struction Bureau in rebuilding Tokio, residential 
districts are segregated from commercial and in- 
Six pew avenues 100 to 150 
feet wide will cut across the most crowded sections, 
supplementing the existing main thoroughfares, 
and 122 new streets with a minimum dth of 
36 feet are laid out, replacing narrow and crooked 
lanes and streets; three large and fifty-two small 
parks will be added. and a 15,000,000-yen chain 
of public markets. A subway estimated to cost 
187,485,959 yen is to be built beginning in 1927. 
A program of road rebuilding was provided by 


/ 


‘an appropriation of 160,000,000 yen spread over 


ten years. It is planned to connect Tokio and 
Yokohama with a barge canal 17,000 metres long 
and 200 metres wide to be completed in 1929. Fire- 
proof zones are mapped out and fireproof build- 
ings will be suosidized by the Government. The 
Government has made a preliminary appropriation 
of 573,438,849 yen for the work. 

Reconstriction work im Yokohama has_ been 
slower, but Oct. 1, 1924, the city nad 389,700 
inhabitants, compared. with 422,938 before the 
disaster. Port conditions were nearly normal. 

Separating the islands of Snikoku and Kiushiu 
from the mainland is the wonderfully beautiful 
Inland Sea, op both into the Sea of Japan 
and the Pacific. It is 256 miles long and 56 wide, 
with a coast line of 700 miles and a surface ex- 
panse of 1,325 square miles, 

Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific 
side, by which flows. the phe Current, enjoys 
delightful winter weather. There is an abunaant 
rainfall, The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offer- 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply of 
hydroelectric power. Myriads of waterfalls aye 

e 
“Splendor of the Sun’’ at Nikko makes an un- 
broken: plunge of 350 feet. There are a thousand 
mineral springs. “ 

Three-fourths of the mountain land is unculti- 
vatable, and the soil of the rest is only moderately 
fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
tneir living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a staple 


- diet, so a hardy, daring, self-reliant race of fisher- 


men has been developed. 
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INDUSTRIES. ’ 


In the decade 1908-18 the number of industrial 
establishments doupled, increasing from 11,390 to 
22,391, with horsepower increased from 379,556 
to 2,006,098; men operatives increased from 248,- 


925 to 763,081. By the end of 1920 the number 
of factories had again doubled—45,806—employing 
700,124 men and 786,318 women, a total’ of 1,- 
486,442 operatives. Bi 

The government census returned on Dee. 31, 
1924, 4,245,616 industrial workers; 1,835,991 in 
privately owned factories; 151,304 in government 
factories; 308,178 in mines; and 1,950,146 in other 
factories. Of these male operatives numbered 
2,882,983 and female, 1,362,636. The largest 


number were in. the Osaka district, 499,636; in 


Tokio, 381,583; in Fukuoka-Ken, 340,048; in Kobe, 
229,706 


The cotton mills also prospered greatly during 
the war; the capital was increased 288 per cent. 
Be June, 1920, over the pre-war figure, with °3,- 
689,000 spindles as compared with 2,409,900 i 
1914, At the end of 1918 there were 6,710 fac- 
tories with 65,316 men’ and 218,041 women op- 
eratives.. The loss in the earthquake was about 
15 per cent. (680,000 spindles). Production. had 
recovered in 1924, when the spindles numbered 


4,870,232, and the looms 64,225; the mill con- 


sumption of cotton was 1,938,000 bales of 500 
pounds, 30 per cent. of which was American. The 
output was 2,072,817 bales of cotton yarns, and 
1,030,905,658 yards of cotton cloth. Yarn ex- 
ported was 265,902 bales of 400 pounds each, and 
cotton piece goods about. 84,200,000 yards, valued 
at 326,587,000 yen. ; 

‘In 1925 the value of cotton yarn exported was 
123,118,000 yen; and of cotton piece goods, 432,- 
64,000 yen. Import of raw cottons was valued 
at_923,356,000 yen in 1925 (605,271,000 in 1924). 

Export of toys in 1925 amounted to 10,788,702 yen, 

Japan has become a heavy producer of coal; 
31,271,000 metric tons ‘were mined in 1919; 29,- 
245,384 in 1920; 26,220,617 in 1921; 27,701,711 
in 1922; 28,948,820 in 1923; and 30,287,590 in 
1924. Her total resources are estimated at 8,792 
million tons, of which the workable resources are 
1,238 million tons. With the exception of one 
field of sixty million tons of anthracite, all the 
coal is bituminous. Of petroleum 1,789,000 barrels 
were produced in 1923, 1,959,000 in 1924, and 
2,000,000 in 1925. The value of Japan’s chief 
mining products since 1906 will be found in a large 
table accompanying this article. 

The difficulty of getting iron during the war 
compelled Japan to increase its foundries from 
twenty to 250, and in 1919 these produced 613,000 
tons of pig iron and 553,000 tons of steel. Pig 
iron production dropped 168.870 tons in 1920, 
96,648 in 1921, 77,262 in 1922, 89,643 in 1923, 
and 47,356 in 1924. Steel kept up better in tonnage, 
308,214 in 1920, 325,300 in 1921, but dropped to 
27,885 in 1924. The imports of iron and _ steel 
in 1920 were 1,969,000 tons; in 1921, 1,368,300, and 
in’ 1922, 2,248,000 tons. About 2,700. ‘factories 
were engaged in machine making, etc. 

Shipbuilding enjoyed an enormous boom dur- 
ing the war. The number of shipyards increased 
from 6 to 57, with over six times the amount of 
capital, and {In 1914-18 the twelve leading yards 
built 233 steamers of a gross tonnage of 972,807 
In 1919, Japan’s boom year in shipbuilding, 136 
vessels with a gross tonnage of 619,000 were launched. 


751 to 646,115, and women operatives trom 400,- . 
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Year. | | Revenue. 


Yen, / 
52,338,133 
6 49 


62,151,752 
54: 


76,734. 677,54 


84,581,822!" 
The figures for 1925-26 and 


‘oe AM g 
-‘In 1922 only 16 vessels. of over 1,000 with a total 
| tonnage of ¥ 59.000 were launched. This slump 
was the cause of extensive unemployment, 100,000 
being out of work. General distress was avoided 
by @ grant of liberal bonuses to workmen on dis- 


_missal, 

M Japan in 1924 had 7,341 miles of state owned 

 -yailroads and 2,633 privately owned, a total of 

9,974. Announcement has been made of plans to 

make the standard guage 4.85 feet and to complete 

the work of rebuilding in 20 years. Comprehensive 
plans have been made for the electrification of the 

_ Government railroads, the first section to be the 

Tokaido line, 408 miles, from Tokio to Kobe. A 

railway tunnel 7 miles long is under construction 

between the islands of Kiushu and Honshu under 
the Moji Shimonoseki Straits. It is expected that 

it will Ge completed in 1931 at a cost of 29,230,000 

yen. 4 

_ The Government subsidizes five opie, com- 

panies for the foreign trade, In the fiscal year 

1922-23 the total subsidy was 6,668,605 yen, for 

zy 1923-24, 6,825,787, for 1925-26, 6,787,726 yen, and 

for 1926-27, 6,902,243 yen. : 

; . The merchant navy in 1926 consisted of 3,205 
Steamers of 3,525,100 gross tons, 14,084 sailing 
vessels of 878,458 tons. ' 

There entered the Japanese ports in 1923, 13,158 

- steamers of 36,801,924 tonnage. Of these 756 of 

$0821 tons were American; 1,410 of 6,655,828 

ies ons, British; and 10,143 of 23,339,032 tons, Jap- 
anese. 

1a There are 60 harbors open to-foreign trade, the 

host important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka 
on the Pacific Goast of the main island, and Niigata 

. on the Japan Sea. Coast, the port of transshipment 
for Vladivostok. Nagasaki, on Kiushu Island, 
Tamsui, in Formosa, and Fusgan, in Korea, are the 

i) vei Mikula ports. 
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17,387 in 
in New York. 


53,309 (0.9 to the 1,000); 
1,990,800 (35.1 to the 1,000); and deaths, 
1,288,532 (22.7 to the 1,000). 

In 1923 the births were 2,084,091 (34.94 to. the 
1,000, (and the deaths 1,350,729 (22.78 to the 1,000). 


FINANCE, { 


years from 1877-78 to, 1884-85 
hs each; 


The financial 
consist of 12 mon 
he financial year 1885-86 comprises 9 months 
rom July 1 to Mareh 31; and those subsequent 
to 1886-87 inclusive consist of 12. months each, 
from April 1 to March 31. The figures for the 
financial years from 1875-76 to 192-22 represent 
the settled accounts; those for the financial years 
1922-23 to 1924-25 are the budget estimates, 
The national debt on Aug, 31, 1926, was: Internal, 
3,669,000,000. yen (3,492,000,000 Aug. 31, 1925); 
foreign, 1,478,000,000 yen (1,502,000,000 Aug. 31, 
1925). The note issue of the Bank of Japan on 


6,27 
672,873,778 
1926-27 are the Budget estimates, 


from July 1 to June 30 | 


2 6ts oo] nas sta wis 
7,392,480| 593,596, 


9°314,000 
000,000 
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Aug. 31, 1926, 1,242,000,000 {1.371,000,900 Aug. 31, 
1925). The special reserve Aug. 31, 1926, was 1 
340,000,000 yen. Postal savings totaled 1,168 
000,000 (1,152,000,000 Aug. 31, 1925). ; 
The ban on gold exports was lifted Sept. 20, 1925. 
The yen (par of exchange—49,84 cents 48.57 
cents on Oct: 1, 1926. Specie holdings on July 
31 were 1,446, 00 & .. The net budget surplus 
for 1924-25 was 502,367,699 yen. i 
Japan adopted the metric system as the official 
| On aaa by Im al ordinance, effective July 1 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The chief exportS are raw silk, silk waste and 
silk tissues, cotton yarns and,tissue, coal, earthen- 


= 
= 


ware and glassware, matches, refined sugar, ma- 
chinery, copper, tea, toys and camphor, he chief 
imports are raw cotton and textiles, m ery 


and iren products, oileake, wool and woolen tissues, 
sugar, rice, beans and peas, petroleum, crude rubber, 
coal, flax, hem 

The United 


the 


Trade with the United States was: 
ear. : Imports. TES 
. .$189,181,585 $253,217,835 


x 


1920-21 

1921-22 vi 934,33! »514,995 
1922-23 « 212,973,582 ~ 872,462,889 
1923-24 - 283,257,578 325,338,181 
POQKEHBB a ea sis’ 218,603,427 342,378,956 
WOBE-26..06 03 Semele ... 254,480,433 405,646,351 


An attempt on the life of the Prince Regent on 
Dec. 27, 1923, caused the downfall of the Caninet 
of Admiral Count Yamamoto, and his Successor, 
Viscount Kiyoura, was beaten at the general elec- 
tion on May 11, When it was said the total ex- 
pe of. candidates and parties exceeded 

17,000,000. The new Diet, op July 15, abolished 
“dual nationality” by an act providing that Jap- 
anese porn in foreign countries where birth gives 
nationality shajl. lose their Japanese nationality 
from birth unless formal action be taken to preserve 
their rights tc Japanese citizenship. A tax of 100 
per cent. was placed on about 250 articles of import 
classed as luxuries. — 

A bill removing property qualifications, enfran- 
chising all males over th Moca and broadening 
the office holding qualifications was enacted on 
March 26, 1925, and proclaimed on May 5, It 
raised the former electoral body of ‘about 3,500,000 
to about 14,000,000. An alien land law was passed 
on Mareh 23, liberalizing conditions under which 
foreigners ey obtain land in Japan, and bars from 
land ownership citizens of countries in which Jap- 
anese are prohibited from owning land. 

A treaty was sighed with Soviet Russia in Peking 
on Jan. 20, 1925, pestering Northern Sakhalin to 
Russia and dividing the oil territory half and half 
on a checkerboard basis. ‘Very little ofl has yet 
been struck. Japan retains the oil fields as a nayal 
reserve. The last Japanese troops evaruated North- 
ern Sakhalin on May 20, 1925. It is bélieved that a. 
rich coal and oil shale fieid of twenty-four square 
miles with a coal seam 130 feet thick has been 
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- Diet. 


JAP. 
Copper. . 


Yen 
236, 


Gold. Silver. 


1. Yen. |. Yen. k 
nSevastt *3,572,940 3,351,453 
55 ret 


118,692,244 
90,390,232 
67,581,475 
47,577,402 
32,578,236 
37,427,163 
44. 68 


48,541,691 


10,012,660 
10,209,06 
10,559, 262 


4,862,401 
5,700,205 


MINERAL PRO 


Coal. 


Yen. 
63,144,000 
59,961,264 
63,623,773 
58,213,680 
51,076,398 


35,356,655 
34,149,264 
| 25,151,176 
18,042,592 
19,455,114 


227,674,056 
250,915,845 
664,363 
4,059 


Total value of all mineral production, in yen, , 710,520,488; (1920), 635,391,637; (1921), 389,379,- 


(1917), 442,516,068; (1918), 621,413,403; 


(1919) | 072; (1922), 416,187,030; (1933), 438,993,500. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN. 
(From data furnished by M. Tadao Wikawa, Japanese Financial Commissioner.) 


Year. Exports. Imports. , Total. Year. Exports. Imports. - Total, 
Yen. x Yen. Yen. Yen. CRs 
12,908,978} 20,783,633} 33,692,611 165,753,753) 277,502,157) 443,255,910 
14,543,013) 33,741,637| 48,184,650 214,929,894) 220,401,926] 435,331,820 

7,968,609}  21,916,7: 39,885,336 429,994} 287,261,846] 491,691,840 
17,026,647| 26,174,815] 43,201,462 252,349,543) 255,816,645] | 568,166,188 
21,635,4 28,107,390] 49,742,831 58.303,065| 271,721,259] 530,034,324 
19,317,306] 23,461,814) 42,779,120 289,502, 317,135,518] 606,637,960 
18,611,111 29,975,628] 48,586,739/|1904 319,260,896] 371,360,738] 690,621,634 
27,711,528} 23,064,679} 51,676,207 321,553,610] 488,538,017} 810,071,627 
23,348,521} 27,420,963] 50,769,424 423,754,892| 418,784,108] 842,539,000 
25,988,140) | 32,874,834| 85,862,974 432,412,873) 494,467,346] 926,880,219 
28,175,770) 32,953,002] 61,128,772 378,245,673) 436,257,462| 814,503,135 
28,395,387;  36,626,601| 65,021,488 413,112,511 394,198,843) 807,311,354 

:058,888} 31,191,246] 62,250,134 458,428,996] 464,233,808] 922,662,8 
37,721,751] 29,446,594! 67,168,345 447,433,888} 513,805,705| 961,239,593 
36,268,020) 28,444,842) 64,712,862 526,981,842) 618,992,277|1,145,974,119 
33,871,466] 29,672,647} 63,544,113 632,460,213] 729,431,644)1,361,891,857 
37,146,691] 29,356,968} 66,503,659 591,101,461} 595,735,725| 1,186,837, 186 
48,876,313] 32,168,432} 81,044,745 708,306.997| 532,449,938/1,240,756,935 
52,407,681] 44,304,252) 96,711,933 1,127,468,118| 756,427,910] 1,883,896,028 
65,705,510} 65,455,234) 131,160,744 1,603,005,033/1,035,792,443|2,638,797,476 
70,060, 7 66,103,767| 136,164,473}|1 1,962, 100,668) 1,668, 143,832]3,630,244,50 
56,603,506] 81,728,581] 138.332,087 2,098,872,617/2,173,459,880|4,272,332,497 
79,527,272| . 62,927,268] 142,454,540 1,948,394,611/2,336,174,781|4,284,569,392 
91,102,7 71,326,080} 162,428,834 1,252,837,715]1,614,154,832|2,866,992,547 
89,712,86. 88,257,172} 177,970,087 d 1,637,451,818/1,890,308, 232/3,527,760,050 
113,246,086] 117,481,955} 230,728,041)/1923...... 1,447,750,720}1,982,230,570|3,429,981,290 
136,112,178} 129,260,578] 265,372,756||1924...... 1,807,233,000 2,453,390,000! 4,260,622,000 
117,842,761| 171,674,474| 289,517,235||1925. 2,305,587,000|2,572,653,000/4,878,240,000 
163,135,077! 219,300,772! 382,435,849 


——- 
has now become an absolute necessity for the Cabinet 


discovered about twenty-five miles from Mukden, 
on the Manchurian railway. 

(For the development of the Japanese Empire see 
The World Almanac for 1925, page 638). 


GOVERNMENT. 


Japan, previously an absolute monarchy, is now 
governed under a constitution promulgated Feb. 11 
1889. The Emperor, who is declarea to be ‘‘sacred 
and inviolable,’’ exercises the whole of the executive 

owers with tne advice and assistance of the Cabinet 

inisters, whom he appoints and who are responsible 
to him. He declares war, makes peace and con- 
cludes treaties; ne “‘exercises the legislative powers 
with ,the consent of the Imperial Diet;’” he has su- 
p eme command of the army and pavy; and he ‘‘de- 
termines the organization and peace standing of the 
army and navy.” The Emperor has a privy coun- 
cil to consult with on important affairs of state and 
which interprets the Constitution. 

Every law requires the consent of the Imperial 
Diet, which consists of two Chambers. The House 
of Peers numbers (1921) 394 members, 16 Princes 
of the Blood, 13 Princes, 43 Marquises, 20 Counts, 
73 Viscounts, 20 Barons, 120 Imperial nominees, 
and 45 representatives of the largest taxpayers. 
The House of Representatives has 464 members, 
elected for four years by 2,800,000 voters, who must 
be males over 25 paying a direct national tax of 
nct less than three yen. There has been much 
agitation for universal suffrage. The Cabinet has 
an entirely free hand to formulate policies of state 
quite independent of the political parties and of 
the House, and is often organized independent of it. 
When it can’t control the House it dissolves the 
Every law requires consent of the Diet. 

The power of the Diet is growing steadily and it 


~ 


to control a majority of the Diet, for without its 
approval no important matter of state can be carried 
out. The power and influence of the military men, 
it is said, are declining. 1 

An extra-constitutional but hitherto most in- 
fluential body was the Genro or Elder Statesmen, 
consulted on grave matters of policy by the Emperor. 
Death has reduced their number to one—Prince 
Saionji, now about eighty years old, who was con- 
sulted by the Prince Regent at the last Cabinet, crisis. 

Governors and sheriffs of prefectures are ap- 
pointed by the Government. The Mayor is that 
one of three candidates elected by the municipal 
assembly who obtains the Emperor’s approval. The 
elected Chief Magistrates of towns and villages 
must obtain the Governor’s approval. 

There is absolute religious freedom. The chief 
forms of religion in Japan are Shintosim and 
Buddhism. Neither has state support. Elemen- 
tary education is Capa ae In 1919 there were 
612 kindergartens with 51,834 pupils, and 25,625 
elementary schools with 172,979 teachers and 
8,137,347 pupils. Japan had in 1924 five imperial 
universities, and eleven other institutions of uni- 
versity raitk; the total number of teachers was 
1,868 and 32,434 students. The most influential:is 
the Tokio Imperial University, established in 1877, 
which has 417 teachers and 5,283 students. 

The language of commerce is English and it is a 
required study in the secondary schools. 

Japan has twelve sects. of Buddhism, 71,750 
Buddhist temples, 181,100 Buddhist priests and 
51,511,100 believers. The thirteen sects of Shinto- 
ism, which originated in the combined spirit of 
Japanese ancestor worship and Imperial veneration, 
centre in the shrines. which number 171,725. but 


ARMY AND NAVY. 
Service in the army is universal and compulsory; 
actual service begins at twenty and is to be for 
sixteen months. The peace strength of the active 
- army in 1924 was 16,879 officers and 235,046 men, 
with a reserve of 2,350,000. | ° / i 
The air personnel for both army and navy in 
---: 1924 numbered 6,200 with 550 airplanes. 

ian exe seen et agate bh Washing- 
x ton Navai Treaty provides for. eet: 

” Completed at the End of 


i). CTBRS: 1921 -~1922. 1924. 
Dreadnoughts. .....-..e+0s- 11 10 10 
Pre-dreadnoughts......,. PUES) ¥5 fa 
Armored cruisers........-.-+ 12 5 8 
Light cruisers: .........00-- LL 12 21 

Torpedo gunboats, etc....... 4 4 4 

- Destroyers (60 modern in 1923) 95 98 84 

+. Torpedo boats..........-... 20 12 10 
Rey Submarines. oie... odant BT 5, 84 
| Laid down between Feb. 6, 1922, and June i 


b, 1925, were: Light cruisers (first Mme), 10 (2 others 
__ appropriated for); destroyers, 23 (12 others appropri- 
{i ated for); submarines, all classes, 20 (10 others ap- 
ze propriated for); gunboats, 4, mine sweepers, 6; 
i tankers, 3; Submarine tenders, 2; supply ships, 1. _ 
hes _ Japan has carried out the scrapping of warships 
| called 4° under the Washington Naval Treaty and 
reduced the personnel of the navy, which was 74,- 
‘ 200, by about 12,000, The shipyards discharged 
6,000 workmen and the naval arsenals about the 
same number. Y : 
Expenditures for the army and navy for three 
years with the budget estimates for three years (in 


¥ 1,000 yen): i 

ss i Army. ; i 

{ : Lo ea ne p91 Ord. Ext. 

t 1921-22 169,070 77,907 140,718 342,870 
1922-23. 8,71 52,194 . 180,379 3,512 

t 1923-24 176,223 47,408 124,834 150,309 

m 1924-25 179,331 27,40 124,628 123,829 
1925-26.... .170,875 28,514 122,349 105,016 
1926-27.... .168,11 31,716 126,673 12,3 


( KOREA (CHOSEN). 
ARWDPA, 84,738 square miles (including islands). 
POPULATION, census of 1925, 19,519,927, in- 
cluding about 337,000 Japanese and about 
_ 23,000 foreigners. : 
CAPITAL, Seoul; population, 1919, 250,942 (Ko- 
Japanese, 66,948); other Cities, 
» . 68,567; Pingyang, 
62,77; Taiku, 40,065; Kalsong, 39,855; Chemulpo, 


| Governor General, Admiral Viscount Minoru. 

Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the twelfth century B. C. but dur- 
ing recent centuries the “Hermit Kingdom.” I 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean River. The mainland is as large as the 
State of Minnesota. Its coastline is over 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria Iles along its 
northwest, frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
‘Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. | Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
@ Russian leasehold and_ subject. to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan ‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese. War of 
1904-1905. After this war the “eomplete inde- 
pendenée” of Korea that had been recognized in the 
treaty following the Chino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and in 1910 
annexed Korea outright. 

The administration of the country has been in 
the hands of a Military Governor of high rank 
directly responsible only to the throne. 

Recent reforms, following nationalist disturbances, 
make the Governor General responsible to the 
Premier of Japan, open the office to civilians, and 
promise steadily increasing measures of local auton- 
omy and reduction of military rule. 

The former Emperor of Korea, known as H. I. H. 
Prince Yi Wang, who received the treatment of 
a Prince of the Blood in Japan and enjoyed an 
annual grant of 1,500,000 yen, the same as before 


6 | already established. 


1e end of 
een estabilsh 


ive 4xcellent harbors of Fusan, 
and Chinnampo. The larger rivers in the west can 
at full tide float boats far up the streams, At 
Ninsen is a tide of 33 feet. Veey 

The elimate is dry and bracing. The mulberry 
tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with them. 
Silkworm culture has been much encouraged by 
the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons tm- 
proved. Some 400,000 families are engaged in the 
industry. The cultivation of tobacco is also fostered. 
Stock raising is everywhere an important ee 
Afforestation ana irrigation are being systemati 
carried on by the Government. ‘The cultivated 
area in 1924 was 10,592,427 acres. ; 

Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, 
mostly gold-bearing, which had been in the hands 
of apout fifteen foreign corporations (four Ameri- 
¢ah) and individuals (four Americans) before annex- 
ation are respected, but a new law (April 1, 1916) 
prohibits foreigners from acquiring mining rights. 
Gold, silver, zine, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, 
graphite, anthracite coal and kaolin are present. 
In 1924 the value of gold produced was 4,558,439 
yen. The output of Pyongyang coal, anthracite 
(Govérnment owned), in 1923 was, 115,249 tons; of 
pig iron, 81,779 ayes were produced. 

he trade of Korea is almost entirely in the 

hands of the Japanese, who also have provided 
85 per cent. of the capital for the 1,500 factories 


_ The total, value of the principal agricultural 
a 3 in 1925 was about 600,000,000 yen, of which 
31,400,000 yen was for cotton, and 10,000,006 yen 
for sulk. The Value of the industrial output was 
298,200,000 yén, and mineral, 100,000,000 yen. . 

_ The mileage of the Government owned railroads 
in 1924 was 1,189. The chief line is tne trans- 
peninsula line (585 miles), from Fusan, where the 
Fusan-Shimonoseki ferry service connects with the 
Imperial Japanese railroads, to Antung, at the 
mouth of the Yalu River, across the Manchurian 
boundary, where it connects with the Antung- 
Mukden line of the South Manchurian Railway, 
thus forming part of the two international tarough 
traffic lines—Japan to China, and Japan to Europe 
via the Trans-Siberian Railway. The totai invest- 
ments the Government railroads amount to 
over 130,000,000, yen, and the profits in 1920 and 
1921 were 3,874,000 and 6,627,000 yen, respectively. 
There are 220 miles of privately owned railroads; 

Vessels entering. Korean ports in. 1923, in the 
foreign trade, numbered 9,800 of 882,165 tonnage, 
85 per cent. being Japanese. Inthe trade with . 
Japan there entered 12,061 vessels of 4,741,793 
tonnage. : as : 

The unit of currency is the yen—49.8 at par of 
exenange; rate Oct. 1, 1926, 48.57. : 

Korea was a drain on the Japanese Imperial 
Government until 1919, when the administration 
became for the first time financially independent. 
The budget for 1923-24 is balanced at 146,007 225 
yen; that for 1924-2 


at 140,823,701 yen; and that 
for 1925-26 at 173,392,688 yen. ; 
Debt, March 31, 1924, yen 252,104,763. 
Imports and exports in yen for five years, about 
80 per cent. of which is with Japan, were: 


Year. Amports. Pxports. 
1921. . ese 9 $292,881, 584 318,977,233 
1933. 256,044,807 215,404,403 


5265,790;727 261,665,732 — 

wt , 309,593,336 329,339,094 

1 au ¥ 321,800,000 359,700,000 

“ Trade with the United States was: 
ar. 


Governor General, Count H. Kodama. 

Kwangtung is the southern part of the Liaottng 
peninsula, the Southernmost portion of Manchuria, 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east, the Yellow 
Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on the west. 

- Japan had taken it as spoils of war from China 
by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced to 
turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 
years from China, and constructed the strongly for- 
tified city of Port Arthur andthe nearby commercial 
ice-free post Dalny (now’ Dairen). a 

Japan took Port Arthur by siege ending with a 
brilliant assault in 1905, and at the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War took. over the lease in the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. In May, 1915, the 
lease was extended to 99 years by China. Kwang- 
tung by Imperial Ordinance of April 12, 1919, was 
given a civil government superseding the former 
military government. Z 

Dairen is a free port, the chief seaport of Man- 
churia and the southern terminus of the South Man- 
churian Railroad, which connects with the Peking 
and Korean lines at'Mukden and with the ‘Trans- 
Siberian at Changenun. It is a well-built well- 
governed modern city with varied industries. 

The budget for 1923-24 balanced at 1,589,485 yen 
and included a grant from the National Treasury of 
4,000,000 yen. ; 

The number of steamships that entered the port in 
1923 was 3,199 with a tonnage of 7,493,961. eans, 
bean cake and cereals furnished the bulk of the 


exports. 

Iinports and exports in yen for four years were: 
Year. Imports Exports. 
MP a Ole Oi ss ent ek a 83,076,104 100,930,840 
RO ZZ SOM meres era varave 76,231,419. 112,235,143 
TOA OLAS is ee ee adits 198,692,066 
TOUS totals oe Pek e se 201,792,507 

Trade with the United States was: 

Year. ee Imports. Exports. 
MODI 2 esi te ic. tie oe aot, $6,403,561 $5,724,131 
BO 2TH 22 t AS eee aN sick Ses 5,557,835 - 1,835,664 
BORD ISN ian, Meta tle Shad 6,089,165 3,850,095 
ODA ea er OV eli ee wale 11,289,991 2,337,337 
OZ ASL honest ati oe ee ee 6 4,015,836 3,771,674 
OZ ORRO, oiovcikashiton cia: Uaioe. 5,885,896 2,860,830 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN). 


AREA, 13,944 square miles. 

POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923, 3,757,838; 
Japanese, 166,621; natives, 3,481,833; aborigines, 
84,548; foreigners, 24,836. Census 1925, 3,994,236. 

CAPITAL, Taihoku, pop., 1922, 180,362; Tainan, 
pop., 77,026. 

Governor General, T. Izawa. 

Formosa is an island the size of Massachusetts 
and Conneticut, lying between the Philippines on 
the south and Japan to the north, with the China 
Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. 
A range of mountains from north to south forms 
‘the backbone of the island (highest peak, Mt. 
_Nilitaka, 14,500 feet); the eastern half is exceedingly 
steep and craggy, but the western slope is flat, 
fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice crops 
a year. The temperature rarely falls below 96° F. 
Rain is abundant. Production of rice in 1921 was 
24,625,000 bushels; sugar, 252,734 metric tons; 
os; coal, 1,037,645 metric tons; 
petroleum, hectolitres. Gold, silver and 
copper are also mined. Ramie and jute are exported. 

Formosa has been the worla’s chief source of 
camphor, the high mark of product being in the 
war years. In 1915, 2,772,110 kilos c? camphor 
and 4,128,745 kilos of camphor oil were produced; 
in 1922 production declined to 782,463 kilos of 
camphor and 4,068,632 kilos of oil. Camphor since 
1899 has been a monopoly cf the Government, 
which, keenly alive to reckless destruction of the 
trees, began an extensive planting in 1917, and in 
1923 brought the total area up to 50,000 acres. 
The yield in 1923 was 1,194,000 kilos of camphor 
and 5,874,000 kilos of camphor oil. Opium is an- 
other Government monopoly handled with 
policy of suppressing the smoking by gradual pro- 
hibition. 
in 1900 was 169,064, in 1923 had been reduced to 

ris ae 


| source of profit. 


the: 


Formosa was ceded by China in 1895 after the 
China-Japanese War and Japan bas made it a 
. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
Schools established, 396 miles of railroads built, 


| telegraph and telephone lines laid, harbors improved, 


industries encouraged and much done in public — 
works. The aborigines, who in the north are savage 
head-hunters, gave much trouble, and in 1910 the 


Government began a thorough subjugation program | 3 


with an appropriation of 9,750,000 yen to extend 
over fiveyears. Out cfa total of 697 tribes of 160,000 
persons, 551 tribes of 116,744 have vowed allegiance. — 
The budget for 1923-24 was: Revenue, 111,097,- 
561 yen; expenditure, 87,738,951 yen; and that of 
naeee 
ures, 


in the Treaty of Portsmcuth. The area is 13,253 


Square miles, and the population, Dec. 31, 1925, was 
203,504. The country is mountainous, and primeval 
forests cover 70 per cent. of the land. Coal output 
in 1922 was 114,549 tons and in 1923, 167,304 tons. 
The fisheries are important, the product in 1922 
being valued at 11,218,267 yen. In an effort to 
colonize the island 6,292 families, numbering 25,507 
persons, have been placed on the land. The cul- 
tivated area amounts to 43,000 acres with 111,150 
acres of pasture. The budget for 1923-24 balanced 
at 18,098,256 yen, and includes a grant of 1,786,000 
yen from the National Treasury. The budget for 
1924-25 was balanced at 17,124,303 yen. 

Japanese Mandates in the South Seas have a 
total population of 52,222, of which 3,403 are Jap- 
anese (6.5 per cent.), 268 Koreans, and 46 foreigners. 
The islands are Saipan, population 5,159; Track, 
15,394; Ponape, 7,069; Yalute, 9,800; Yap, 8,/439;. 
and Palao, 6,361. They stake out about 1,560,000 
Square miles of the Pacific Ocean. Each group,— 
the Marianne (or Ladrone), the Caroline, and the 
Marshall),—has a language of its own. - 


JUCO-SLAVIA 
(See Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, Kingdom of). 


LATVIA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 25,000 square milés. 


POPULATION, Census of 1925, 1,844,805. 

CAPITAL, Riga; population, 1925, 337,700; other 
cities, Libau, population 60,700; Dvinsk, 40,600; 
and five with more than 10,000. 

President, Jan Chakste. 1925-27. 

Premier, M. K. Ulmanis, Dec. 1925. 

Latvia, formerly a Russian province, became a 
republic Nov. 17, 1917, final elections being held 
on April 17, 1920, and the Legislative Assembly 
meeting first on May 1, 1920. It is bounded on the 
north by the Gulf of Riga and Esthonia, on the, 
east by Russia, on the south by Lithuania and 
Poland, and on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is 
one of the three Baltic states of North Central 
Europe. It is about the size of the State of West 
Virginia and has a little larger population. 

About half the people engage m agriculture. 
dairying, livestock and other food producing in- 
dustries. Flax is the important product. Pre-war 
flax acreage was 275,000, and annual crops were 
30,000 tons of fibre and 25,000 tons of seed, exported 
mostly to Germany, Holland, Belgium and England. 
War devastation reduced the flax acreage to 70,000, 
and another cause was the flight of 500,000. farmers 
as refugees. Production in 1923 was; flax fibre and 
flaxseed, 35,000 tons from 138,500 acres; rye, 7,397,- 
296 bushels from 657,000 acres; barley, 6,857,294 
bushels from 435,000 acres; oats, 18,870,189 bushels 
from 757,000 acres. 

By the land reform law of 1919, amended 1922, 
the estates of both the noble and the wealthy non- 
noble landlords were declared state property in 
Latvia. The principle of compensation was ad- 
mitted, but neither terms nor payment had been 
arranged by 1925. The large estate owners were 
allowed to retain their dwellings and about 125 


acres of their property. They could lease from the 


The number of licensed smokers, which | state, but not own, their former sub-estates when 


the units were less than 250 acres. The peasants to 
whom the farms were given under the lease from the 


ent, could quite easily acquit old. 
Beha By ‘ootober, 1925, over %, 383,900 area, ‘had 
" $89,200 acres remained as the state 
Oiaed. In pddition to the 87,634 farms, that had been 
the tet plans were under consideration for 19,400 
i, The 1923 benss, plowed horses AaB 3,300; cattle, 
- 900,000; sheep, 1,461,000; swine, 484,0 
a Forests cover sere 000 acres of ‘the Pou in the 
i country of 16,000, ,000. Lumber is one of the chief 
expor 
_ _Inaustry is beninaiig ‘to count in the national 
wealth, the paper, match, wood disttllenes and 
- woodwork output having already attained large 
proportions for so small & country 
-. Latvia’s importance is cnhenven ‘by the fact that 
it ig the natural route for through international 
trade between Russia and western nations. Pre- 
war, 20.6 per cent. of all Russian imports and 28 
per cent. of all exports passed through Latvian 
territory. Three Russian main railway lines con- 
verge at Riga, Windau and Libau, Latvia’ 8 ports, all 
hips excellent harbors. 
On Jan. 1, 1924, Latvia’s merchant marine in- 
clude 31 steamships of 38,310 tons; 56 sailing ves- 
Sels of 9,129 tons; and 9 motor ships of 993 tons; 
total, 96 ships of 48,432 tons, In 1924, 3,937 vessels 
of 1,494,752 tons entered the ony "The coast 
line 1s 340 miles long. 
The 1942 miles of railroads are state owned. 
_ Latvia is Protestant by 76.54 per cent., Roman 
Catholic by 18.49 per cent., and there are Baptists, 
Moravians and other faiths. 
 ,.In 1910 only 3.2 pee cent of the people were 
illiterate, and the native Letts form 80.41 per cent. 
of the total population. 
Latvia is a member of the League of Nations. 
am _The Latvia constitution was adopted on Feb. 15, 
4 1922, by the Constituent Assembly. It provides 
for a Parliament (Saeima) of 100 elected for three 
years by citizens of both sexes over 20 years old, by 
direct vote on proportional representation. “It elects 
the president for a three-year term. _He selects 
the Prime Minister who appoints a Cabinet re- 
sponsible to Parliament, The second Parliament, 
elected in October, 1925, contains 26 parties, with 
27 members of the right; 23, center, 13, minorities 
and 37 of the left. Jan Chakste was re-elected 
_ President. 
_ The unit of currency is not the lat (=50 Latvian 
roubles= one gold franc = $0.193 at par of exchange). 
The Latvian rouble was stabilized at that point, and 
up to Nov. 1, 1922, 2,418,974,481 rouble currency 
notes had been issued, guaranteed by all the property 
of the state.- On that date the Bank of Latvia, the 
chief sharenolder of which is the Latvian Govern- 
ment, began operations; now only this bank has the 
tight to issue currency notes. 
The internal debt amounted on Dee. 31, 1924, to 
440,800 lats, in Boob. to currency notes (28, 701, - 
210 lats on Feb. 25, 1925); the war debt due the 
United States was funded by. agreement signed 
Sept. 24, 1925, at $5,775,000. Latvia owes Lloyd’s 
Bank, London, £100, 000 and Esthonia 24,000,000 
Esthonian marks. 


TERS 


Recent budgets in lats are: Exp 
ear. 
ARE a re ee ier ae ee 208, 900, 000 173, 200, 000 
PV NVEOZES250 Mic istek el. 223,000,000 211,888,863 
DOZO=-ZB rx Leis sayabhnnn is bieaye 160,949,256 160,949,256 
O26 a2 fii sncis dint «Susie cients 155,775,000 155,775,000 


Imports and exports for aye years in ar Aft 


ear, mports. 
0 Re aarp ae arn gis Par gr 70, ¢9 7,355 205 264, ‘oo 
OB stick tice ear Silk 170:449'459 101/992}000 
BORG ie aH AL See 2115857,296 161,978,356 
il ert ere en cee 256,364,731 170,523,762 
OT Gk eis os (alg nis aca abeacs Spal 280,324.400 179,598,010 
. Trade wih the United States was: 
ear. Imports rts. 
AOZAMWOR iin’. Hiakt!. Uw nieed $6, 660,589 $275,432 
WOR -2B) i sasbe erie lds < 5,724,231 ,554,436 
1928-24005 wae 26,434 5,187,729 
DEO wii vicece eles ‘ 1,504,422 3,325,103 
BODOG a oss -cicdale otpasle or 5583 5,025,001 


LIBERIA, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBA, estimated, 36,834 square miles. 


POPULATION, estimated 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. 
her ters Monrovia, population, estimated, 1925, 


President, Charles D. B. King, 1924-28. 

Receiver of Customs and Finuncial Adviser (desig. 
nated by the United States Government), 
Worley. 

Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
east, with 2 coast line on the South Atlantic of about 


tation. 


Harv y Hin fresno of weren, Ohi 
Oct. 14, 71995. that the Firestone. j 
moe ny, of which he is President, had leaded from 
the Liberian Government 1,0 00,000 acres of land 
for an elaborate plantation for raising rubber, plan- 
ning to produce ultimately 250,000 tons a year. Ex- 
perimental cultivation of 1,500 acres had proved : 
successful and 20,000 acres are now under cultiv, 
tion. A breakwater at Monrovia and a railroad 
are planned. 
The population is entirely of the African race; 
about 100,000 of the dwellers along the céast may be~ 
considered ervilized. The number of American 
Negroes is estimated at 12,000. Liberia was founded 
in 1822, when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
by Negro freedmen from the United States with the 
assistance of American colonization societies. It 
was declared a free and independent republic on 
July 26, 1847. Its Constitution is modelled on that 
of the United States. Electors must be of Negro 
blood and owners of land. . The Government rests 
with a President elected for four years, a Senate 


ecient for six years, and a House of Representatives 


elected for four years. 

The control of customs since 1912 has been in the 
hands of General Receiver and Financial Adviser, 
designated by the United States. 

Government schools are supplemented by mission 
schools, mostly of Protestant denomination. The 
Methodists maintain a college at Monrovia. There 
bie organized militia of 650 men, with reserves of 


,900. 

Liberia was a signatory of the Versailles Treaty 
and is a member of the League of Nations. 

Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory and ginger 
are the chief exports; and textiles, hardware, glass 
and earthenware, tobacco, spirits, rice and food- 
stuffs are the principal imports. In 1920 there 


entered at Monrovia 446 vessels of 523,314 ton- 


nee he bonded indebtedness in Sept. 30, 1924, was 
$1,700,000 floated by New York bankers in 1912, 
with an internal floating debt of about $450,000. 


Recent budgets are: 


Year. eV. 
Lee Rais. wis wk wide tunttle eter jee $372,097 8b 258 
5 A BR 5, SNE Et a a: Sa 380,078 371,652 
Imports and exports for three years: 
Imports. ports. 
$1,501,515 si, 645, 382 
.. 1,361,700 166,735 
gle ‘319, 719 1 '303, 722 
Trade with the United States was: 
ear. Imports. Exports. 
POG T os evoke ube ees $189,002 $3,523 
DOR I2e ce. ol te. ANI 178,048 ' 1,444 
POR DEA Si adit el ess IE 175,555, 53,401 
NODSNS Soe at sepals 179,318 8,501 
POMP B ids Hol. oR Oe coats 133,651 40,887 
Le NE a a See a ee os 412:373 9,848 
LIECHTENSTEIN 
(Principality). 


AREA, 65 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1912, 10,716. 
CAPITAL, 1 Th, born Oot. b 1,405. 
Prince, John If orn Oct. 5, 184 
Tater Nov. ie i 1840; succeeded his 
Administrator, _ 2 thea t 
Schaedler (1920). ee vi 
Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was a member of the 
German Confederation until 1866. Since that time 
it had practically been a dependency of Austria, but 
on Nov. 7, 1918, the Diet declared its complete in- 
dependence. By treaty With Switzerland in 1921 
that "country administers its posts and telegraphs 
and it is included in the Swiss customs union. 
On the death of the reigning Prince, the state 
will become part of the Swiss Confederation, 
fs nae: principality is but little Jarger than Staten 
sian 
The population is ricultural, 
highly developed. The. monarehy jefoek alain 
the Constitution, October, 1921, legisiative powers 
rest in & Diet of 15 members, elected for tour years 
by direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 
proportional representation: The budget for 1925 


was: Revenues, 677,145 franes; expenditur 
francs. There is no debt. . ae 


Gustav 


ee M. Slezevicius (Populist Socialist) June 23, 


Lithuania, a Baltic state, is bounded on the north 
by Latvia,_on the east by Russia, on the south by 
Poland and East Prussia and on the west by East 
Prussia and the Baltic Sea. It is about the size 
of the State of Maine. f 

Lithuania was a Grand Duchy under the Russian 
Empire, having shared the fate of Poland. After 
the Bolshevists captured the Russian Government, 
the republic proclaimed its independence on Feb. 
16, 1918. It was recognized by most of the powers 
and by Russia in the Treaty of Moscow, July 12, 
1920. The dispute with Poland, relative to whether 


or vot certain Lithuanian areas were to be left as |. y 


@ part of the country or become part of Poland. 
was under consideration by the League of Nations 
when on Oct. 9, 1920, General Zeligowski, with 
15,000 Polish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithu- 
anian Capel and declared it annexed to Poland. 
The Polish Government proclaimed Zeligowski a 
rebel, but he remained there many months, Vilna, 
by a decision of the League of Nations in 1923, 
with its strip of territory was awarded to Poland. 

Meme! and its territory (area 1,057 square miles, 

opulation 138,530), a seaport on the Baltic between 

jthuania and East Prussia, was detached from 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles and placed 
under the control of the Council of Ambassadors. 
Irregular bands of Lithuanians rushed the city in 
1923. The city and territory was on Feb. 16, 1923, 
handed over to Lithuania subject to certain condi- 
tions to regulate the use of the port by both Lithu- 
ania and Poland. Under the sovereignty of Lithu- 
ania the Memel territory is a unit enjoying legisla- 
tive, judicial, administrative and financial auton- 
omy according to convention signed with the great 
powers. Ratification was secured May 17, 1924, 
by 2 commission headed by_ an American, Norman 
H. Davis appointed by the League of Nations. 

At the Memel Parliamentary elections in October, 
1925, the parties favoring autonomy and a pleb- 
iscite to decide the sovereignty of the territory 
polled 47,466 votes, winning twenty-nine seats, to 
the pro-Lithuanlans’ 3,677 votes, winning one seat. 

The elections of May, 1926, gave the Populists 
and Socialists a parliamentary majority. 

Lithuania is a member of the League of Nations. 

Legislative power is vested in a constituent 
Assembly of 112 members, electéd directly on a 
basis of proportional representation by universal 
equal suffrage. The Assembly elects the President. | 

Eighty per cent. of the people engage in agricul- | 
ture, cultivating in 1923, 3,527,654 acres of which 
128,687 were in flax. Rye and potatoes are the 
chief crops. 

About half of the total area of Lithuania consisted 
of estates exceeding 500 acres, but the landlords 
had unusual popularity and in 1919, when land 
reform was uppermost, there was practically no 
agitating in favor of expropriation without fair 
compensation. Before the passage of the Land 
Reform Act on April 3, 1922, a large number cf 
the Jarger estates nad been broken up by purely 
economic causes under mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments. Under tne act all private holdings ex- 
ceeding 197 acres were declared subject to ex- 
propriation ana all holdings exceeding 375 acres 
were declared the property of the state. The price 
fixed for the land and. equipment was determined 
by the average prices during 1910-14 and compen- 
gation made by 3 per cent. 36-year Treasury cer- 
tificates. The land was parceled out to peasants 
in plots not exceeding fifty acres, and payment 
extending over thirty-six years was to be made 
in rye. In thiee years private holdings increased 
from 168,C00 to 214,000. Of. this number 31 per 
cent. compriseu less than 28 acres; 50 per cent. 
from 20 to 25 acres, and 15 per cent. from 50 to 
110 acres. 

Forest wealth also gives export of timber. Forests 
cover a fourth of the total area, pine, fir ana hard- 
wood. By the peace treaty th Soviet Russia 
250,000 acres of timber land, largely on the Nieman 
river, was given to Lithuania for exploitation. 

Lithuania is on the through railway route from 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw to Riga, Dvinsk and Lenin- 
® grad, and regards the international rail traffic as 


| one of its principal polnts of im 


the intention to develop facilities 1 
There were ‘1,057 
state owned. Ocean going vessels clearing from 
Memel, the only port, in 1924 numbered 707 of 
eres tons. The Niemen is navigable for nine 
months. . 


or its proper care. 


pupils. In 1922 there were 1,801 schools with 
177,379 pupils. 


A 
16, 1922 with 800 students. 
gold basis ten cents. The Bank of Lithuania, 
ee seed. 1922, has the sole right to issue bank- 
notes. 
Lithuania on Oct. 8,-1925, paid the United States 
$6,030,000 in. final settlement. of her obligaticns. 


ians in the United States, $1,850,000; to France, 
2,300,000 francs. Internal debt, 2,700,000 lits. — 


_ Recent budgets in lits are: : 
Year. 


Rev. Exp. 

. 199,276,346  199;276,346 
-201,297,163 201,337,154 
- 259,247,500 259,312,750 
+241,957,890 240,460,540 
Imports and exports in lits for three years-were: 
ear. Imports. Mavis 

-_ 74,884,600 — 76,892,400 


1923 - 156,627,000 146,794,700 
1924 --.-206,530,000 266,580,000 
Trade with the United States was: : 
ear. Imports. _Exports. 
1921-22) see $63,968 $62,850 
1922-23 ; 78,763 90,721 
1923-24 73,265 194,334 
1924-25, 98,051 615,753 
1925-26... 63,017 941,768 


LUXEMBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF 
AREA, 999 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of; Dec. 1922, 260,767. 
CAPITAL, Luxemburg, population, 1922, 47,559. 
Grand. Duchess, Charlotte, born Jan. 23, 1896; suc- 
ceeded on the abdication of her sister, Marie 


ortance, it being 
es of railroads in 1924, all 


Pre-war there were 871 schools with 40,330— 


state university was opened in. Kovyno, Feb. 
The unit of currency is the lit, equalling on a } 


The foreign debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was: To Lithuan- 


Adelaide, Jan. 9, 1919; married Prince Felix of © 


Bourbon-Parma on Nov. 6, 1919; Heir, their 
son, Prince Jean, born Jan. 6, 1921. They have 
three daughters. 
President of Government, Pierre Pruom, March, 1925. 
Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy four- 
fifths the size of Rhode Island, situated between 
Germany on the east, Belgium on the west, and 
France on the south. Its integrity and neutrality 
were guaranteed by the Treaty of London, May 
11, 1867, having been previously, since 1815, a part 
of the Germanic Confederation. It, however, 
remained in the German Customs Union, formed in 
1842. German capital built its railroads, and its 
iron and steel furnished material before and during 
the war to the Germans, who occupied the country 
throughout the war. ; 


A referendum (under universal suffrage) \ taken ; 


Sept. 28, 1919, to settle some of the problems 


brought to the front by the World War resulted | 


in the following vote out of a total of 90,984: For 
the reigning Grand Duchess, 66,811; for a con- 
tinuation of the dynasty under another Grand 
Duchess, 1,286; for another dynasty, 889; for a re- 
public, 16,885; for an economic union, with France, 
60,133; for an economic union with Belgium, 22,242. 
France declined the union in favor of Belgium. 
A treaty was then negotiated between Luxemburg 
and Belgium eliminating the customs barrier and 
providing for the use of Belgian money in the Grand 
Duchy. The agreement came in force April 1, 1922, 
and is for fifty years. : 

The Grand Duchy is governed under the Consti- 
tution of 1868 as amended in 1919. — Legislative 
power rests with a Chamber of forty-eight Deputies, 
elected by universal suffrage (men and women 
over twenty-one). Executive power rests with a 
Minister of State and President of Government 
and a Cabinet of four Directors-General. The 
population is almost entirely Catholic. Education 
is compulsory for children between the ages of 
six and thirteen. 

Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
430,000 of the 500,000 acres devoted to agricul- 
ture are farmed oy resident owners. Individual 
farms number about 40,000, of which 15,000 are 
less than 114 acres; 9,800 from 114 to 6 acres, and 
7,000 from 6 to 12 acres. Iron ore mined in 1925 
amounted to 6,786,845 metric tons; in 1913 it was 
7,333,372 tons. Steel production rose to 2,389,403 
tons in 1925 from 2,114,885 tons in 1924, Pig 


State Savings 


iranes. ‘ 

je ‘Luxembure’s exports to the United States in 1925 

were valued at $1,656,168 of which $1,359,686 
Imports from the 


Expenditu: 
1925-26—Revenue... r 173,340 
Expenditur franes 161,534,437 

ebt, Dec, 31, 1925..... 


MESOPOTAMIA: 
“(See the Kingdom of the Iraq.) 


MEXICO REPUBLIC OF 
REA, 760,093 square miles. 


2 


2 


803 


President, Gen. Plutarco 

inaugurated Dec. 1, 192 
Secretary of Foreign Relations, Aaron Saenz. 

Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east. by the United States (Texas), 
the Rio Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
* and on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

* The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with a 
; aximum widtn of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 

dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yueatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country by 2 narrow 
strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. 


The Sierra Madre range runs north and south 
iE the western coast, turning near Colina and 


Elias Calles, 1924-28, 


continuing nearly due east, paralleling the coast 


into the Central American countries. Near the Gulf 
Coast a range of mountains—a, continuation of the 
eastern range of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
early to Vera Cruz. Loftiest of the extinct vol- 
canoes are Popocatepetl, altitude, 17,888 _ feet; 
Ixtaccinuatl, altitude, 17,343 feet, and Orizaba, 
altitude, 18,209 feet. 

3 Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet, 
with a delightful climate (like New York in Sep- 
ember) and with the vegetation and products 

) whee temperate zone varying with the altitude. 

e lowlands along the coast are tropical, rising 

. to sub-tropical in the foothills; hot and unhealthy, 

‘ with a heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along 

~) the Pacific slope and in the interior irrigation is 
needed and matural str 8 from the mountains 

; are put to use with increasing zeal. 

| Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. The country is marvellously rich, but the 
land is barely scratched except on the larger ranches; 

; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. The 
cultivable lands are estimated at three-fourths of 
the total area, or 370,500,000 acres, of which only 
17,290,000 acres are cultivated, much of which 
Bah ire irrigation. The grazing lands cover about 

120,500,000 acres and forests 14,000,000 acres, of 
Which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich in pine, 
spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood and logwood. 

) The principal products are corn, cotton, henequen 

y (sisal), wheat, coffee, beans, tobacco, sugar and 

, molasses. 

In, 1924-25 henequen was grown on 509,610 acres: 

} coffee on 427,086; cotton on 292,080; corn on 

} 5,268,510; wheat on 1,716,400; beans on 3,260,400; 
chick-peas on 130,711; potatoes on 709,560; and 
Sugar cane on 172,626. The yield was: Henequen, 
150,980 metric tons; coffee, 30,250; cotton, 46,650; 
corn, 1,750,600; wheat, 280,890; beans, 96,980, and 
sugar cane, 2,996,895. In 1924 there were 2,363,427 
eattle, 512,336 horses, 300,960 mules, 1,196,098 
sheep, 2,106,044 goats, and 1,609,046 pigs. tle, 

hides and tallow were among the chief exports: 


franes 474,700,000. 


-113,194); zine, 45,770,148 


is for agric 
taken by one er, 
a won eee ny 


President Calles.told Congress Beph; 1, 1926, 
that through the Nationai Agrarian Commission 
2,074,072 acres of land had been previously distrib- 
uted among 76,549 Mexican families, and that 
a total of 1,449,270 acres had been definitely dis- 
tributed among 360,718 individuals. In addition, 
@ total of 1,432,480 acres of national lands had been 
distributed among 2,537 farmers. Thus a2 total 
of 4,955,822 acres of land had been distributed up 
to Sept. 1, 1925, either provisionally or definitely, 
to 439,804 persons. The National Farm Credits 
Bank with a capital of 50,000,000 pesos was set up 
in March, 1926, to make loans to’ small farmers; 
regional associate banks with a minimum capacity 
ef 500,000 will be established in every state. 

Next to agriculture, the chief wealth of Mexico 
is in its minerals, and mining has been the most 
highly developed’ of her industries since the days 
of the Spanish conquest. The total value of silver 
mined from the first_year of the Spanish conquest 
(1521) to January, 1922, was $3,000,000,000, some- 
what more than 155,000 tons in weight, accord- 
ing to figures ccmpiled by the Bureau of Mines 
of the Mexican Department of Commerce and 
Industry, being two-thirds of the world’s silver 
production for the last 400 years. About $500,-' 
000,000 American capital is invested in mining. 
Mexico now yields over one-third of the world’s 
Peaeucece of silver and about 5 per cent. of its 
gcld. 

Mineral production for 1925 (production for 1924 
in parentheses) was: Gold, 24,541 kilograms (24,647): 
silver, 2,889,962 kilos (2,844,104); 171,767,429 
kilos (82,070,000); copper, 5], > kilos (49,- 
kilos (18,936,336); 2 
cury, 38,721 kilos (36,665); antimony, 1,399,431 
kilos (774,567); ¢, 3,948,564 kilos (1,293,436); 
graphite, 5,839,226 kilos (8,023,417); tin, 1,033 
kilos (8,849), and iron ore, 46,000 metric tons. 

Mexico has an abundance of low grade coal, 
much like that of Texas, with 300,000,000 tons 
ie ona In Coahuila, 715,789 tons were mined 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION. 


The petroleum industry in Mexico, which, in 
1920, produced 23.5 per cent. of the world’s out- 
put, in 1924, i3.8 per cent., and in 1925, 10.8 per 
cent., became a commercial factor in 1910. ne 
total production from 1901 to 1925 has been 1,343,- 
693,000 barrels. Oil had been discovered in 1901 in 
the Tampico district. In _ 1910 the famous Juan 
Casiano No. 7 well was drilled, and the equally 
famous Potrero del Liano No. 4 came in later with 
an initial flow of 10,000 barrels daily, increasing 
to 160,000 barrels, establishing itself as the largest 
producer up to that time. These were in the south- 
ern part of the Tampico district. 

In 1925, 299 new wells were brought in and 
498 abandoned; in 1924, the figures were 296 and 
403; and in 1923, 259 and 208. The average dail 
initial output of the new wells in 1925 was 3,66 
barreis, and in 1924, 3,384. Total exports in 1925 
were 96,517,050 barrels. 

Mexican Government engineers reported, in 
1926, that Mexico had pbaroximn ates 14,820,000 
asres of oil lands, of which only 14,820 have been 
exploited; these were valued at 386,388,000 log 
They estimated that the tctal investment of the 85 


SOS. 
3,528,000. pesos. 


The value of the 1925 product was $148,225,000. 


' The petroleum production of Mexico fro! 
to 1925 was as follows: a ae 


Barrels. arrels. 
1908.... 3,932,900 | 1917.... 55,292,770 
TOGO serss isc 5 +713,500 | 1918.......05 3,828,327 
1OLO Maas we :634,080 | 1919. ....... 3072,954 
ONL; enti. 11,552,798 | 1920... 163,620,551 
OLD mehr 16,558,215 |. 1921 : 198,397,587 
191 vee 20,696,291 | 1922, ..... + -182,712,0 
L914. aris tints 26,235,403 | 1923........ 49,584,856 
TOLD hosed 32,910,508 | 1924. ....... 139,497,476 
LOLG Se vk att 40,545,712 |1925........114,827,186 


16 : 
Official statistics of the Ministry of Industry, # 


Garey 


ind labor in 1925 give | 
manufacturing industries: ee , LORE 
Plants. Workers. Capital. 

No, No. Dollars. 


_ Manufactures 0 


ood, drinks, incl. 

brew. and sug. mills. 1,064 34,313 42,192,879 
MPORCHOS.: Gee hei s aie 2 0,300 41,697,191 
Chemicals, paints, etc. 391 9,430 16,178,939. 
Steel mills, metal 

WORKS, ete: 30 O05 3-286 30,486 14,817,335 
Cigarets and eigars... 40 3,713 14,920,000 
Clothing and shoes... 920 7,232 2,639,275 
Printing, etc........ 34 2,432 2,060,825 
Construction mats... 65 2,028 1,529,875 
Wood products, 
, furniture, etc...... x _ 4,488 1,269,860 
Carriages, wagons.... 19 346 444,100 
Leather goods....... 38 157 91,650 
Miscellaneous. ...... 3,485 134,347 165,946,384 

Mota iets. .ce 6,658 269,272 303,788,313 


Official estimates of capital invested in 1925 are 
Agriculture, $540,585,143; petroleum, $532,774,055 
railways, $1,026,438,000; mines, $407,029,065; manu- 
facturing, $303,788,313; lignt and power, $70,500,- 
000; total, $2,881,114,576. 

The Government in 1926 reported the value of 
all city property at _1,878,656,290 pesos; and of all 
‘rural property at 1,350,279,521 pesos. The number 
of rural holdings is 679,553 of all classes; and 595,- 

_ 519 were returned as owners of small holdings 

worth not more than 1,000 pesos; 12,550 holdings 
were valued at over 15,000 pesos; and 60 at from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 pesos. 
* Mexico had, in 1924, 13,205 miles of railroads. 
In 1909 the main lines were united in one Govern- 
ment-controlled corporation—the National Railways 
of Mexico, the operation of which, with virtually 
all the private lines, was taken over in 1914 and 
operated by the Government under the name of the 
Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico. The National 
Railways of Mexico own 6,818 miles of track and 
control 1,708 more; the Mexican Railroad has 520 
miles of track; the Tehuantepec, 184; the Mexico 
Northwestern, 512; the Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico about 1,000; and the United Railroads 
of Yucatan about 500. Vera Cruz, Tampico, Puerto 
Mexico, Salina Cruz, Manzanilla and Acapulco 
are the chief ports. 
084,140 tons entered the ports, ) 

The iree ports, Salina Cruz, Puerto Mexico and 
Guaymas, were officially opened June 30, 1924. 

There were, in 1922, 564 federated labor unions 
with 640,000 members, besides certain strong 
unions such as the railroad brotherhoods, - with 
47,000 members and the port workers with 15,000 
on the outside. The new Constitution in Article 
123 decrees: The eight-hour working day; the seven- 
hour working night; the six-hour day for working 
children twelve to sixteen; no night work for women 
and children; one day of rest in seven; a vacation 
on pay for child-bearing; a living wage; no: gar- 
nishment of the living wage; enforced profit-sharing; 
cash wages; double pay for overtime; housing for 
workingmen; accident compensation; safe and 
sanitary work places; right to organize; right to 
strike or shut down; three months’ wages for un- 
warranted dismissal; worker's lien; immunity of 
wages from attachment; free employment bureaus; 
no contracting out of workmen’s rights; social in- 
surance, and co-operative building associations. 


‘CIVIL WARS AND INSURRECTIONS. 
Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 


. ae (proclaimed Sept. 
war with the 
by which, in February, 1913, Gen. Victoriano 
Huerta replaced Francisco I. Madero (murdered 
Feb. 22, 1913) in the Presidency. The United 
States did not seer aie his Government (he re- 
signed July 15, 1914), but, on Oct. 19, 1915, did 
recognize that of Gen. Carranza, who had driven 
Huerta’s successor, Carbajal, from the capital and 
assumed executive power, Aug. 20, 1915. Carranza 
held power until May, 1920, when he fled from the 
capital before an uprising, and was killed trying 
to reach Vera Cruz. Adolfo de la Huerta, then Goy- 
ernor of Snora and later Secretary of the Treasury, 
was made Provisional President in May, 1920, and 
Gen. Alvaro Obregon was chosen President at a 
general election in September, being inaugurated 
Dec. 1, 1920. The United States did not recognize 
his Government until Aug. 31, 1923; it then followed 
a three-months’ conference between personal rep- 
resentatives of the two Presidents, held in Mexico 
City (see The World Almanac for 1926, page 644), 
and the preliminary signing of a convention covering 
boundary disputes, claims and the stipulation 
that Article 27 of the new Constitution of May 
1917, is not to be interpreted retroactively. 
Pas : j 


| other subsoil deposits was vested in 


In. 1923, 13,921 vessels of 26,- j 


Article 27 affirmed that the title to mineral and 
the people 
of Mexico, and 


cessions to develop mineral fuel in the republic. 
A foreigner might secure 'that right only if he re- 
nounced the privilege of recourse to his Govern- 
ment for redress through diplomatic channels. 
The intent to safeguard future concessions in the 
interest of the commonweal is clear, but whether 
or not the article is retroactive has been the subject 
of much debate. k 


However, following decisions of the Mexican 


‘Supreme Court to that effect, President Obregon — 


in September, 1922, declared Article 27 to be non- 
retroactive. Foreign corporations holding con- 
cessions, however, hold that the intent. under the 
article and the manner of its interpretation“by the 
Mexican authorities was confiscation. President 
Carranza had on Feb. 10, 1918, issued a decree 
imposing heavy taxes on petroleum land and on 
contracts and royalties, and exacted license fees 
for new. drilling and explorations. Other pro- 
visions in decrees at various times have aimed to 
bring the entire oil industry under the Federal 
Government. Citizens of the United States and 
the United Kingdom appealed to their Govern- 
ments for protection against what they asserted 
to be threatened confiscation. Another source of 
trouble was the asserting of an independent right — 
to tax oil production recently made by some of the 
individual states. F , , 

The Mexican Treasury department announced on 
Oct. 15, 1924, that the conference between Govern- 
ment officials and committee of the Association of 
Producers in Mexico had reached an amicable agree- 
ment on all points in controversy, particularly on 
modification of present taxation and on protection 
of rights to exploit petroleum deposits under lands 
acquired prior to 1917. 

On March 29, 1926, regulations for enforcing 
the Alien Land Laws under Article 27 were promul- 
gated, with the express declaration that they would 
not be applied retroactively in damage -to any in- 
terest; and in June all foreigners, were warned to 
register thelr property at once. 


AGREEMENT ON THE DEBT. 


The Secretary of Finance, Adolfo de la Huerta, 
signed an agreement in New York, June 16, 1922, 
with the’ International Committee of Bankers, 
designed to settle the eight-year-old question in- 
volving the Mexican external and internal debt. 
This agreement was approved by the Mexican 
Congress and signed by President Obregon. 

The plan of adjustment relates to all external 
Mexican Government debts, direct or guaranteed, 
the National Railways debt and certain so-called 
internal Government debts largely held outside 
Mexico; the total face value of the securities cov- 
ered being over $500,000,000 gold, on which the 
ey a in arrears amounts to approximately $200,- 
000,000. 

This $700,000,000 includes Mexico’s direct debt 
and guaranteed railroad bonds, totaling approxi- 
mately $322,000,000 gold; the railroad debt, not 
guaranteed, amounting to: about $230,000,000 back 
interest on bonds, and railrcad debt amounting to 
about $115,000,000; sinking fund defaults amount- 
ing to about $28,000,000. 

This agreement was declared operative on Dec. 8, 
1923, and the $15,000,000 payment for 1923 was 
duly made. Further execution, however, was held 


i up by the abortive revolution in 1924 of dela Huerta, 
pi EERE Megas gebtovine Star eT ae bees which President Obregon ,told. Congress cost $30,- 


Conditions resulting almost in a state of | 000,000 to put down. 
United States followed the coup d'etat 


The agreement was revised on Oct. 23, 1925, and 
the aept and service charges divided between Gov- 
ernment debt and railroad debt, the latter being 
.45 per cent. The National Railways passed under 
private control on Jan. 1, 1926, with B. F. Holloway 
as Executive President. The defaulted payments 
of interest on the debt are spread over eight years; 
payment of interest for the first half of 1926 was 
made in July, and preparation made for continued 
payments. 0D 

The moratorium on the payment of domestic 
debts declared in 1916 was definitely raised by 
Presidential decree on Aug. 3, 1926. J 


CONTROVERSY WITH THE CHURCH 


Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, Laborite and Socialist, 
was elected President on July 6, 1924, by a majority 
of 1,309,947 votes over Gen. Angel Flores. 

The Government steadily pushed its policy of 
putting into effect the Constitution of 1917. Be- 
sides the alien land law noted above, a sweeping 
labor law, passed the Chamber of Deputies in 
November 1925, but failed in the Senate, having 
aroused the alarmed_ opposition of business. in- 
terests. President Calles was, however, given 


2 stipulated that only Mexicans and — 
Mexican companies had the right to acquire con-' 


ace Fak taltem aver and strengh 
sim Of 1867 as amended in 1901, which 


I corpora- 
ept that whieh sues 


. a Bali q institutions Enewn as churehes, ir- 
shall im no case Rave legal 
prop- 


or zation, a& Tread + the Federal 
Se at ae whieh shall determine whieh of them 


may coms te be devoted to taeir present pur- 

bess. Episcopal residences, — seminaries, 
F asylums, or collegiate estal ents of | 

reiizions msiifutions, comverts, or a. ny eee 
Built Gr for the a on, D 

imes ——- — 


Ne mintsters of “eigiods ereeds 
ie findarrental lawe of the country, Poy author- 
ities i= particular or <n Government in general."’ 
On Fen. Ll,, 1926, the Attorney Gen 
enure proverty not already im the_posses- 


of indignation and protest 
of priests and gue began 
maby aceum- 


Om Fem 12, the Government ordered and enfcreed 
tine einsime of aJ schools, orphan asylums and con- 
venss where relizious instruction was given, and the 
@epurtatiem of foreig= Bort nuns. 


of any religious order, 
Se et eae iaar ane Oe 
mention ef anything religious, including the names 
Suints. was proaibited. Catholics were for- 
political party under the 


Ridden i@ “Become members of any tieal party’’ 
ex to “write for the journals of any political fac- 


im poltiies amd churehes to see to it that their 
members respect the laws. 

Om May 15, the Govermmeni. expelled Mer. 
Georze Curusna, the Apostolic Delegate and a 
¢itive® of the United States. 

On og ES —_ Calles issued a decree, 
Skeeive Ans Dutting “teeth” into execu- 
tiem of the pay fe of the Constitu- 
tiem. Provisions a phasized were: Edu- 
€iiie® must be given oificial schools and be 
secuiser. Belictous ao og convents, and monasteries 
Were dissolved. No publication, either religious or 
merely showing marked tendencies fm favor of 
religion, may comment om national pelitical affairs. 
No orgimization may be formed whose title has any 
Word er any indication that it is connected with 
f ideas. Political meetings may not be held 


arches, All r ous Sets must be held within 
te walls of a ehurcf. No religious order of 
eread may postess or administer property or capita 


The ebaretes = i prop 
ext i Di es, su 
houses, ries, asylums, 
aii buildimgs constructed for religious p Durposes, pass 
inte the — of the nation, the use to which 
they aré¢ te Be put to be determined by the Gov- 
eument. Definiie and heavy penalties for in- 
neni were specified 
During June ane July many churehes and senools 
were closed because of refusal to abide by the de 
erees. There were many serious outbreaks and 
d@istwzbances, and many Supporters of the chureh 
joined im a ag boycott om all business. Churches 
2 day and night with communi- 
ants snd hose seeking the offices of the church 
Sist of July, when the 25,000 priests with- 
om the ehurehes and cease their function. 
urea pianmed to have lay committees con- 
ri seme 12,000 echurehes for worship, but tne 


of the nation. er 
as bishop's palaces, 
convents, and 


Government ordered that they pe taken er 
cee b commnatiee: named = at beh ss eae si ae Me 

ee e The More, ordered a world wide day 
of 


si Ni 


Hon of 
federated rence of 38 Sat. each with @ large 


measure of home rule and with Governor, Legisla- 
ture and judiciary elected by popular vote; two 
territories and a Federal District, : whose Governors 
are appointed by the President. interstate custome 
duties are not permitted. The legislative pawer 
rests in a Congress consisting of a Chamber of 
Deputies and a Senate of fifty-eight memhers, two 
for each state, all elected for two years by uni- . 
versal suffrage. The President is elected for zoey 
years by direct popular vote and cannot be re-elec 

intl. aiter an intervening term (Amendment of. 1920). 
He appoints 2 Cabinet of ‘ten Seeretaries. Article 33 
confers on the President the right to expel from 
Mexico without ‘‘judicial process’ any foreigner 
_— presence he might deem “‘inexpedient.” The 

revailing religion is Roman Catholic, but the new 
Ganatitation provides for the separation of church 
and state, and all religions are tolerated. 

A new income tax law and a profits tax law were 

ulgated March, 1924. 

Education is under Federal control and is free 
and compulsory from six he sixteen. The per- 
centage of siliferacy as shown 3 ie 2 the census of 1921 

n 


= 62. _ Rice dy are many an tribes, about 20 
cent. of the population, quite uncivilized. In 
1836 of 2,652, 199 children of school age, only 


521 were attending school —35.57 per cent. 
The number of schools supported by the Federal 
Government in 1926 was 2,690; and by the several 


States, 4,635. Appropriati op by Federal state 
and local governments fo for education in 1925, totaled 
about 43,: The present administra- 


tion is making every. effort. to extend elementary 
education to ali classes of the people; 2,000 volun- 
teer teachers of illiterates were enrolled in 1921. 

Voeational education, particularly in agricul- 
ture, is beine promoted. There are normal schools 
for both sexes throughout the country and some 
hundred technical schools. The National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, founded in 1553, is famous amo’ 
Latin-American _ universities, san the Capel 
are many higher institutions of learning and cul- 
=. and —_. pet poe Ste ee 00 

e€ army was uced on to 50, 

men, with a reserve of 833,000. Military education 
is compulsory In the schoois. 

Mexico is not a member of the League of Nations. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 
Recent budgets if pesos are: 


Year. Rev. 

1933 Mirage dda Ay Cea a Pay: ,876,206 246, a 134 
1925-662 oeeeeeeeeeee ss BSL, 83:00 291,863,677 
i pS i ana eat 5,000,000 305 5,000,000 


The highest hkaantaee el eas Peo 
ary year was in 1910-11, 100,913,92 

The Bank of Mexico; Inc., weet operations 
Sept, 1 1925, with a capitalization of 100,000, 00 
pesos—51 per cent. of the stock owned by ae 
Government—for the issuance of paper curren 
none of which had been in circulation since 1920. 

The public debt of Mexico is as follows: 


INTERNAL DEBT. 


Consolidated 3% internal debt, 1886... .$21, Hee 925 
% internal redeemable bonds, 1894. 46,4 5,850 
State loans guaranteed by Mexican Gov’ *t, 1,750,000 


Potala a8 Ee eee $69,397,775 


c ; 
Le Sie Wel een ey 
“EXTERNAL DEBT. ~~ = )5’ 
‘Customs secured Government loans. . . .$128,080,837 
Other secured Government guaranteed aevine 
1719,675 


IGT CE a7 Ae pp pee nOeIon a Fes sae 
- Unsecured Government loans.,........ —37,037,500 


Railway loans.... edebiceciege ts 241,894,778 
vase. -$438,732,790 


POUR cig giv oldain dee seve steers 


- Grand total. 2! .....4... 6.4 ++ee - $508, 130,565 
Par of exchange, peso..,...... seeeees. 49.85 cents 
. Rate of exchange, Oct. 1, 1926....... -..49.63 cents 
i Imports and exports for six years: 
} Year. Imports. Expo 

1920. . -$197,731,525 $427,652,497 
: 1921 « 247,001,594 378,614,591 
f 1922. 151,404,180 472,273,009 
\ 1923. 157,553,764 369,776,415 
‘ 1924. 152,232,778 355,746,501 
{ RO ZB tveies as of ctineucid utente 4 195,498,086 341,242,416 


: The total trade balance in favor of|Mexico for 
: six years is about $1,101,000,000 or $183,000,000 
> @ year. 

The trade between the United States and Mexico 
exceeded a million dollars a day in the final half of 
1925. The United States took about 90 per cent. 
of Mexico’s exports for 1922, 1923 and 1924; and 


\ supplied 58 per cent. of her imports in 1922, 72 
a per cent. in 1923, and 85 per cent. in 1924, t 
> Trade with the United States was: ¢ 
' Year. Imports. Exports. 
a TOLLS cele ssiaininn = mis « » .$267,169,762 $154,993,154 
. 1921-22:,......... ‘ 137,752,341 122,956,524 
} TODD a ebiadytsce tes es 113,726,506 134,637,153 
¥ 1923-24, iuaiars alakexehetane 124,684,099 153,574,026 
VRE 2B ee as Sihishe wie tienes 146,874,855 185,110,260 
| REE Sei ie ‘ 140,080,494 168,668,773 


MONACO, PRINCIPALITY OF 
ARPA, 8 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1913, 22,956. 
7 CAPITAL, Monaco, population, 1913, 2,247; other 
) ~ oe La Condamine, 11,082; Monte Carlo, 
\ Prince, Louis Ii., born July 12, 1870, succeeded his 
< ~ father, the late Prince Albert, June 26, 1922. 


= The Heiress Apparent is the Hereditary Princess 

_ = Charlotte Louise Juliette (Duchess of Valentinois),. 

~. born Sept. 3, 1898, married, March 19, 1920, 

_ “ Prince Pierre of Monaco (Count de Polignac) 

ss and has issue a daughter, Princess Antoinette, 
& born Dec. 28, 1921. 

Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 


> 
| ranean surrounded by the French Department of the 
Alpes Maritimes. An indepenaent Principality for 
) 800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed. by 
I the French Revolution. ‘The line was re-established 
An sia and placed under the protectorate of the 
dom of Sardinia. In 1861 King Charles IIT, 
ceded his rights to France. The Prince of Monaco 
pie oiler absolute ruler until Jan. 7, 1911, when a 
Constitution was Dieaeared which provides for 
a National Council of 21 members, 
universal suffrage fot four years. The revenue.is 
mainly derived from the gaming tables of the Casino 
at Monte Carlo. The annual grant for tne con- 
cession was £8 in 1917; in 1927 it will be 


4 


0,000 
£90,000, and in 1937, £100,000. The yearly pucrnee , 


of visitors is over 1,500,000. The profits in 1 
exceeded 60,000, francs, r 

The late Prince established an important oceano- 
graphic museum and laboratory at Monaco. 


*y MONTENEGRO 
(See Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kingdom of). 


MOROCCO, SULTANATE OF. 


(French and Spanish Protectorates.) 
AREA, about 231,500 square miles; viz., French 
Protectorate, 213,000; Spanish Protectorate, 
18,360; Tangier (internationalized), 140. 
POPULATION, estimated, 1921, French zone, 
5,400,000; Spanish zone, 550,000; Tangler zone, 
52,000. ° 
CAPITAL, Fez, population, census of 1921, 70,540. 
Seat of government French zone, Rahat, popu- 
lation, 30,953; residence of French Resident 
General. Seat of government Spanish zone, Tet- 
uan, population, 30,000; administrative head- 
uarters of the Calipha and the Spanish High 
commissioner. Other cities, Marrakesh, or Mo- 
Tocco, population, 1921, 139,874; Casablanca, 
101,690 (39,283 Europeans); Tangier, 50,000, 
(12,000 Europeans); Mekines, 36,592; 
21,630; Mogador, 20,309; Sale, 24,202; Safi, 
‘and Melilla, 42,590. ~ 


* 


WER i 
Te in 


ye i a 3 rat 


elected by | 


es ch poker Sultan Mulai Abd-el-Hafid, Aug. 
French Resident General, Jules Steeg, Sept. 17, 1925. 


Melfedi A 
el-Mehedi, 
1925. y 
Spanish High Commissioner, Gen. Sanjurjo. 


United States Agent and Consul General, at Tangl Tr. 
Maxwell Blake. enor sai 


orn 1910), younger son of Sultan Muley- 
who died in 1923, installed Nov. 9, 


* 


Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwestern 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by the 
Mediterranean, the extreme point opposite Gibral- 
tar being Ceuta, a city which, with its four-mile-long 
pevinsula (dominated by Jebel Musa, one of the 
Pillars of Hercules), has helonged to Spain since the 
close of tne sixteenth century.. This narrow north- 
ern strip, about 60 miles wide, from tne Atlantic 
nearly to the Algerian border, is one of the Spanish 
zones. Ceuta 1s, politically, part of the Spanish 
province of Cadiz. 
On the west is the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
south Rio de Oro (Spanish) and the Sahara Desert. 
The éxtreme southern end forms a second Spanisn 
zone, and a strip 50 miles long by 15 deep on the 
Atlantic Coast, inclosing the town of Ifni, the third. 
Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
Tun the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
country ‘from northeast to southwest run the Atlas 
Mountains in five great ranges rising to an altitude 
of 12.000 feet (Mt. Ayashiu, altitude 14,150 feet). 
Between these ranges lie fertile, well-watered plains, 
and the northern slopes of the mountains are well 
wooded. Irrigation 1s much used, though all agri- 
cultural methods and implements are primitive. 
The climate is good and healthy, especially on the 
Atlantic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds 
of the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a “‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falis below 40. 
The most numerous of the inhabitants are ‘the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose: fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so, long 
maintained the independence of their country. The 
plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a mixture. 
of the two races, known to foreigners as ‘‘Moors:’’ 
The latter are also town dwellers. The third race , 
is Jewish, in two sections, one settled there from 
time immemorial, and the other driven from Europe 
in comparatively modern times, who live near the 
ports, are progressive and have mueh of tae foreign 
trade. The Eurcpean population in 1921 numbered 
about 100,000, of which two-thirds are French. 
The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have become the chief articles of export; 
reaching even to England. In 1924,the value of eggs 
exported was 80,543,900 francs, and in 1923, 51,115,- 
425 frances. Other important exports. are -skins, 
hides, wool, beans, barley, linseed and wheat, al-' 
monds, cummin and gums. The chief imports are 
textiles, sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles 
and spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant 
and dates a regular crop. Under proper cultivation 
‘Morocco should become a rich, cereal-producing 
country. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen 
and silk stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly 
for domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are 
undeveloped, but much copper, lead and tin are 
known to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to 
Laraish. Phosphate exists in great aburdance, 
estimated at 100,000,000 metric tons, with a yield 
of 65 per cent., and a decree of 1920 reserves to,the 
Sultan’s Government the right of exploitation. 
Export of phosphate from Casablanca, in the French 
zone, in 1923 amounted to 191,060 metric tons; 
in 1924 430,000 tons; and in 1925, 692,181 tons. 
The country had no roads or bridges, transpor- 
tation belng by mule and camel back, but the 
French have built aoout 3,000 kilometres and have 
more surveyed; the. most important being from 
Tangier to Fez. Little has been done in the Spanish 
zone. In the French zone, in 1924, there were 914 
miles of railroads, those of narrow gauge being re- 
built at standard gauge. “The Spaniards have a 
narrow gauge road from Ceuta, to Tetuan, to Rio 
Martin. The reno use aeroplanes for mail, 
assengers and freight. : 
Ks In 1934, 1498 vessels of 1,607,458 tonnage entered 
the ports of French Morocco. and 1,502 vessels of 
1,014,018 tonnage entered Tangier. Imports at 
Tangier in 1924 were valued at 77,885,831 francs, 
and experts at 11,569,827 francs. Imports into 


Sultan, Mulai Yusef, proclaimed on. the abdication — v 


Khalifa of the Spanish Zone, Sidi Muley Hassan ~ 


Morocco of to-day is the remnant of the great, 


been steadily 
growing jPeenee of ts o0090 Be ~ ee ot 


909. 
ios, aa “1910, Sulihinektas in the eee of Fez called 
ba a 
ed ex i 1911. 


‘Re need of thi 

Reha but was resented by Seale, 

who in June suddenly sites Tk two towns, and by 

Germany, who on July 1, 1911, sent the gunboat 

i nther to Agadir, a seaport on the Atlantic, osten- 
seal saforuar d’German subjects in the Sus but 
The 


Ks ified to the 


to challenge the extension of French influence. 
crisis became acute and war seemed Inevitable. 
Great Britain, however, stood by the Entente and 
made formal objection to Germany's acquiring 
territorial infinence in Morocco. pape oon- 
versations followed, which eee SS the Franco- 
German treaty of Nov. 4, 1911, by which France 
veded to Germany some Rerttoey in French Equa- 
torial Africa on the southern and eastern borders, 
the Cameroons, in return for recognition of a= 
olitical protectorate over Morocco. A treaty wi 
paln adjusted the limits of thelr respective ey 
m March 30, 1912, the poe Mulai Hafid signed 
& treaty with France accepting the protectorate, 
whieh Was recognized by the powers, who withdrew 
their diplomatic representatives. Gen. Tyautey 
Was appointed Resident General, and his a@vice the 
Sultan. an absolute despot, and his six viziers have 
e sor ors Risings occurred later in the year and 
Nu ai Hatid abdicated in favor of his brother, The 
rebellious tribesmen made much trouble and were 


irred up to more by the wet Guring the 
orld War. An outbreak, in October, 1920, was 
orushed by the French capture of Wazgzan, who 


thus conSolidated their rule in ih 4 the districts. 
A severe outbreak near in July, 1921, 

serlously threatened the S' ane Malt in its 

tectorate but was suppressed by a vigorous mulitary 
expedition. 


The Ri 
es oe Khattabl, educated to be a la 
n the Soe sh 1 saool, had flea vo own 
hill tribe in 1920, his supremacy, and 
with the aid of his b: Srother Sid organized an eo 4 
- pen 23 to fight the Spaniards who, since 1909, 
waning a desultory war against the Riff 
fe sought the independence of the Riff. 
Cong ber a rebellion against the Sultan of orp 
¥Y ontier of the spheres of influence were shado 
and the tribes given to pelding. 80 the French po) 


{flan 
er and 


themselves in April, 1925, aoked and_ compelled 
to defend their prestige y af ica. With about 
Bag men he in yok several severe defeats on 

the Spaniards ought des a eye against. the 
French who had H two campe ans, gue about 
1 troops, 11) Oh a es, of Which 2,805 were 
Pe Ke (780 killed, 1,800 wounded ahd 225 
missing). 


Marshal Petain was sent to Moroceo with Count 
de Chambrun, By millt pressure and ¢on- 
cihation work among the tribes the Frenen made 
progress. Abd-el-Krim found himself defeated and 
surrendered to the French May 28, 1926. He was 
later exiled to Reunion with a & pension and estab- 
lishment of an ex-Sultan, f 

Gen, Primo de Rivera, on Oct. 5, 1926, announced 
to the Spanish people the end of the uprising, The 
Spanish troops numbered. about 40,000 on the 
spring drive. The loss to Spain in men during the 
whole period of the protectorate has been great, 
and the cost of tne last war is estimated at 90,000,- 
000 pesetas annually, 

Gen, Lyautey’s Wise administration of the pro- 
teetorate, to whieh he returned In 1917, after service 
In 1916 a8 Minister of War in Paris, had bean one 
of peaceful penetration, a@xtension of railroads and 
roads, potee Works and social welfare. Agricul« 
tural and industrial enterprises have been fostared, 
ae health and education improved. The eoin= 
ry has pres See and orderly, Able army officers 
and civilians have assisted him. Colonivation is 
encouraged. Hoonomic CEPRENS ETAT the “open 
door,’ is guaranteed to all, 

gig OER, & Seaport of 52,000 Inhabitants, inelud- 

TOO Buropeans and 12,000 Jews, which 
és upies the extreme northwest corner of Amita 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationaltized 
ih the HHO sauare of 1911-12, With @ hinterlana 
of about 140 square miles. A convention Was signed 
on Dec. 1923, and a protocol in July, 1925, by 
Great jartath, France and § ain, providing for 
its permanent noutrality, sectirity and internation- 
alivation, Spain, however, reopened the question 
in 1996 by a demand for ‘full control ana the in- 
corporation of 7 Met Within the Spanish pro- 
teotorate, Great Britain and France withheld 
consent and Italy declared her interest in the matter 
us a Mediterranean power. A committee of control, 


leader, ook gy apy ben Abd-el- | 


ditures of eng ose ip francs. “The a 


78,000,000 in 71223)_ 

Trade with ihe United States was: p% 
Year. Imm a3 
TORDSL. Fs 8. ees Oc sks $2.717.303 $322.216 
IORI a. 2... 5 0 os des 34TDS25 205913 
oo (eee eee oe 2.380 232.731 
pe a ee ee 1,623.93) 337,732 

ie eee oe tre L.738_165 $53.334 
pC ee eee Pe 2,597,103 64931 


NEPAL, KINCDOM OF 

AREA, estimated, 54,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, 5,639,092. 
CAPITAL, Kathmandu, population 33.002 
Sovereign, Manarajah Tribbubansa Bir Pikam. gora 

June 3, 1905, succesied fs father Dec. it, aeiL 
Rrime Minister, Maharajah Sir Chandra 

Jung, Bahadur Rans, appeinted Jaume 26, 1301- 

ae holds the rank ft Chemral ts the Brita Amay. 

Nepal is an independént siste on the soultaz 
slope of the Himalayas, bounced by Thibei & the 
north, by Sikkim nd Bengal on the east amd by 
Bengal end the Duited Provinres @ British I= 
on the south and ‘west. Though imendiy, 2 paGey of 
seclusion is followed and tavel cissomsaged. The 
Ghurkas, whose Aryan apcesters from Rajmuiana 
mixed With the Mons0tlir aborizinss, overran ihe 
country in the Istter hali of the eiebteasih ecciy. 
and are the dominant fare. From thar resks dhe 
British Indian Govermment recruits regimmis a 
most valuable soldies. The Hineiom mzintams s 
well-drilled and efficient army of 32.000 infszizy 4nd 
2,500 artillery. There are =any feriiie ywallers 
Ow ty ay ange 
and its term E Te 
Rag EA 
grain, aris 
Salt, hardware, etc. The capil ais ary—tt farce 


Shrines, nearly all lavisaly detersied ctempie: = 
Nepalese art. Paton is the laoreet cdliy and Pashooii 
a holy centre for pilgrims. 


ase Maharajah, ——_ Tule ic declared 
ah Sn Speeth ah Dec. 3. 19 oe a Getree 
for the abolition of sisvery. eS i Commefl 

immi the 


put it inte effect eistdy, eamplctine 

manumission in Awuzusti, 1926. Out @ 15,719 
owners of slaves only 457 desired the retention of 
Slavery. The number liberated" with com 
was 51,782. Their 


slave population of 59,873. The cost was $L.386.- 
250, ah average Of $25 a sisve. Bates paid renced 
from $7 for a female and $5 for a msile aeder ikree 
years to $35 for a female and $26 far a male between 
the ages Of thirteen and feriy. Tracts of eahivable 
land were thrown open and sSuitabie oesh sivanced 
to ie, treed —— 

ports to India in 1924 amounted ie £41251,.624 
(e8 at. 33" 1823); inpate £1,392,528 (£1367,- 


THE NETHERLAKDS, KINCDOM OF 


HOLLAND. 
AREA, 12,582 square miles land Pe! 
uaré miles intinding jai.nG waters. Calanisi 
= Dutch Hast Indies, 733,642: Daich 
uiane, 54,291 square miles; Curerao isiands 
— goes gry ed Guinea, er square 
miles; to aare miles. 

961,569 square an — ee 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923. 7.212.739 
(estimated July 1. T9825, 7,358 365. 72i2.T39 

Dutch_ Hast Incies 49, speis: Duich Guana, ~ 
ise 822; Curacao, 58,038; N w Guinea, 
. Grand total, 87; 001,381. 
Gaernach The Hagtte (seat of the Court), 


tion (1925), 392,369; Amsterdam Gevinative), 
population, 712,222.  Otha@ ditiex Rotterdam. 


543,694; Utrecht, "7.49. 808: 
Haarlem, 80,454; and 39 


ee. 98,659- 
to 75,000. ances 


others 


IIl., Nov. 
rried. ( 


vince. 


A ls 
The Netherlands (Holland), a kingdom in north- 
western Europe, 196 miles long by 109 miles wide, 
.is bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on 
the south and the North Sea on the west and north. 

. Its surface is flat, with an average height above sea’ 
level of 37 feet and with about one-fourth of its 

_ land below sea level, reclaimed and Protected by 
dikes, of which there are 1,500 miles, Drainage 

-of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which covers 
1,350 square miles with an opening into the North 
Sea about nineteen miles wide, designed to add 900 
square miles to the cultivable land (polders), adopted 
June 14, 1918, is now under way. One part of the 
great dam (1}4 miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
in 1925. The other (1734 miles long), to connect 
the island with the eastern shore. will have huge 
tidal sluices to discharge the waters of the River 
Ysse!, a branch of the Rhine, and will be finished in 
eight years. The cost of the dam will be $35,000,- 
000, and the entire expenditure for thirty years 
on dikes and drainage will be about $110,000,000. 
The added value of fertile soi! will be 200,000,000. 

Of the. country’s 8,052,480 acres given over to 
agriculture, 90 per cent. are in holdings of less 
than 50 acres and more than 50 per cent. of less 
than 12 acres, with 361,392 employed on the land 
in 1921. There are 615,165 acres of well cared for 
forests. Great crops of cereals, potatoes, etc., are 
raised. Dairy products are an important industry, 
hen cheese products being famous, and her cattle 
high grade; tulips and other flowering bulbs and 

_ Toots are grown and exported extensively. 

Fisheries engage about 6,500 vessels and 18,000 
men, and the product of the herring fisheries alone 
is: about $3,750,000. 

Shipbuilding and sugar refining are important 
industries, also brewing and distilling. Amsterdam 
is famous for diamond cutting. Coal is found in 
Limburg, where 5,882,254 metric tons were mined 
in 1924 and 6,848,000 in 1925. 

_, Unemployment, which reached 102,225 on Jan. ils 
1924, steadily declined to 50,850 on June 21, rose to 
76,000 on Jan. 1, 1925, and fell to 51,000 on May 3. 
A new labor law providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes went into effect May 4. Gov- 
rent Payments for unemployment doles in 1923 
amounted to 6,998,000 guilders; for labor insurance, 
41,219,000 guilders; and for labor protection, 1,157,- 
000 guilders. 

Canals, of which there are 2,000 miles, are most 
{mportant in internal communication; elabcrate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic. There 
are 3,000 miles of roads, 1,830 miles of tramways 
and 2,405 miles of railroads. 

Holland’s merchant marine on Jan. 1, 1925, con- 
sisted of 646 steamers and motor boats and 26 
motor schooners of 2,360,455 tons. In 1925 there 
entered the port of Amsterdam 9,971 vessels of 
17,147,260 tons; and the port of Rotterdam, 11,099 
vessels of 16,670,043 tons, 

Over 1,500,000 bicycles are in use and 47,000 
motorcycles, 

The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was promul- 
gated In 1814, and revised in 1815, after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and in 1840, 1848, 
1887, 1917 and 1922. It assures a hereditary con- 
Stitutional monarchy, Executive power rests exclu- 
Sively in the sovereign and the States-General of two 
Chambers First Chamber, fifty members, elected 
for nine years (one-third each third year) by the 
Provincial states, and the Second Chaiaber, 100 
Deputies, elected for four years directly. Universal 
suffrage for citizens of both sexes over twenty-five 

ears of age and proportional representation is 
force. The Sovereign exercisés the executive 
uthority through a Council of Ministers, the 

President thereof corresponding to a Prime Min- 
ister. There is a State Council of fourteen members, 
named by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
tatbe consulted on all legislative and some eéxe- 
cutive matters, 

Under the revision of 1922 the Dutch East Indies 
have been abolished as a colony and made an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom. All laws adopted by the 
government of the islands are to be approved by 
the States-General. / / 


& 4 


880, succeeded 


resulted: 


: Roman Catholics, Colonist Anti- 
Revolutionary Party, 


13; Christian Historical, 11 


_ The election of July 1, 1925, for the second chamber _ 


| (these forming the Right—combining to form a 


Government); 

Radicals, 

Peasants’ and People’s, 1 each. 
The kingdom h 

defense esi 

thirds of th 

with dikes t 


Social Democrats, 24; Liberals, 9: 


be by lot, 
2,000 are 
streng’ 
329,324 


belo: to the Dutch 
ac 


for different 
1,388,000 guilders; Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, 140,000. 


churches: Protestant, 
2,053,000; 


Instruction is free in both public and denomina-~ 
tional schools and teachers are paid by the state. 


guilders. Intelligence is most widely diffused. 
Conscripts called in 1913 showed-only six-tenths of 


at Amsterdam (2), Utrecht, Leyden, Delft, Gronin- 
gen, Wageningen (Agriculture), Rotterdam (Com- 
merce), and Nijmezen (Roman Catholic) with 466 
professors and 9,160 students in 1923. 
The Netherlands is a member of the League of 
Nations. ’ 
The guilder (or florin), 
gold par being 40.2 cents. 
1, 1926, 40.05 cents. 
The budget for the colonial possessions in the 
East Indies for 1925 was: Revenue, 652,400,143 
guilders inten in 1924); expenditures, 690,- 
308,415 (718,714,372 in 1924), vie 
The consolidated debt on Dec. 31, 1925, was 


Rate of exchange; Oct. 


lion. was pre-war, the net floating debt about 21 
million; and the amount of Canal invested in state 
industries was about 209 million. The limit of 
direct taxation is believed to have been reached, 
excise duties have been increased and some ad- 


the Netherlands Bank on July 12, 1926, was 833,- 
op000 guilders with a gold reserve of 426,000,000 
ers 


Netherlands from various governments was 204,- 
291,598 guilders, of which 111,191,313 was due 
from Germany, 39,938,400 was from Belgium, 
25,000,000 from France. 

Recent budgets in guilders are: 


DUTCH EAST iNDIES 
AREA, 733,642 square miles; viz!, Borneo, 206,810; 
Molucca Islands, 30,168; Celebes Islands, 72,- 
679; Java and Madura, 50,557; Sumatra, 163,128; 


pelago, 12,506; New Guinea, estimated, 152,000; 
and others. 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 49,534,618. Java, 
35,017,204; Borneo, 1,625,453; Sumatra, 5,848,- 
868; New Guinea, estimated, 195,000, 

CAPITALS, Batavia, Java, population, 234,697; 
Banjermasin, Borneo, 52,000. 

! Governor General, Dr. A..C. D. de Graeff, 1926. 
The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in 

the East Indies consist of great islands and archipela- 

goes lying along the Equator from about 6° north lati- 


On April 1, 1926, the total amount due the. 


7 ‘ 
and conscience is guar- 


Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen. _ 
The total expenditure in 1926 is 140,000,000 — 


1 per cent. unable to read. ~ There are universities ; 


is the unit of currency, } 


2,876,588,500 guilders of which about 1,018 mil- ys 


justment in customs duties. Note circulation of | 


Timor! Archipelago, 26,410; Rian-Lingga Archi- — 


oy 


vit 
‘ 
4 


dod 


7; Orthodox Calvinists, 3; Communists, — 


dget contains 


i 


‘if 


« 


Year. eV. Exp. 
VOQ4 ieee ve Feng ss + P89,421652 '765,264;044 
1 Ele CR Rear SR) ce) eee 611,078,000 691,448,000 
TOG ori o hint eacdttinayels an ahols 640,483,000 750,179,000 
MO 2iliay si tant harap horn he shalt avon 611,808,000 702,164,000 ~ |’ 

Imports and exports, exclusive of gold and silver, 
in guilders (000 omitted) for five years were: 
Year. Imports. Exports, 
AED) RAL een orgie gam MELEE Mined oY 2,240,219 1,369,599 
TODD A viaae cians ah oy seue ae acne 2,027,599  1,221,23 
LOTS ke autinhirin cole cvamtalacs ite, anh 2,009,226 1,303,221 
4 APE pte ee ee ie Aa a ay 2,363,532 1,660,656 
1028 ites ee tee SAR B eT oe fe 2,456,000 1,808,000 

Trade with the United States was: 

ear. Imports. Expor 
TPOQO=2 deta. Arab cheers ae $250,818,059 $61,315,284 
Ok vy Oeatelorel ack etoracat oid 129,789,934 53,120,972 
BOT e Oi fen wtsic chien eae ainsi 113,510,865 | 77,933,096 
DOORN wi hiehesGt cote oie s 116,559,852 ~— 70,735,125 
TO ZEAZ5 ad neti cpih oracle o's 166,583,308 78,861,366 
TO DE- BOR is hE ple laseto uate ete 121,242,264 103,238,843 


land mass 

‘The great mk 

Much attention 
The islands are 


alone, sugar, 
in 1923 and 
cocoa, 
copra, 
a, 8 
2 


0 


Petroleum 


3,368 in Java 
,939 vessels of 


army numbers 
- with 20,000 in the reserve. 
( “The guilder with native coin is legal currency, 
cei gold par being 40.2 cents; rate of exchange 
ct. 1, 1926, 40.10 cents. 
- The budget for 1927 estimates revenues at 697- 
382,655 guilders, and expenditures at 754 814,800 
_ guilders.. The finai results for 1924 showed a sur- 
! plus of 44,181,000 guilders, where the budget, esti- 
Yates indicated a deficit’ of 80,000,000 guilders; 
¢ and for 1925 a surplus of 40,000,000, instead of a 
‘deficit of 63,850,000; while for 1926 a-deficit of 
12,695,000 is. anticipated, but the budget. carries 
an’ item of 80,000,000 for debt retirement. The 
debt on Dec. 31, 1925, was 1,104,122,000 guilders. 


Year. ; Imports. Hxports, 
MO ZOM MaAS clei s bois Kojo 1,310,823,899 2,267,871,729 
PT POOL aloe cise Ua diets o> | 1,245,480,271 (1,196,658,528 
“ DO Ae bie tsb biRie be. sean! oi8) = 782, 1,148,895,818 
iii VO i ieje0' Foie ost ries 653,639,000 1,378,140,000 
Po US A) SSR is Bar ere 714,018,000 1,557,329,000 
Trade with the United States was: 
ear. Imports, Exports. 
MOPED bcs ts ice oecreiweor te $61,180,547 $104,613,907 
1921-22....... ik; 816 | 27,794,652 
1922-23 9,976,620 48,575,781 
1923-24 13,656,413 54,645,075 
1924-25 15,415,468 69,402,860 


' 237286084 125,454,753 


ms DUTCH GUIANA (Surinam). 
AREA, 54,291 square miles. 
POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1923, 135,754, exclusive of 

Negroes and forest Indians. 

CAPITAL, Paramaribo; population, 1923, 44,772. 
Governor, Baron van Heemstra. 

Dutch Guiana (about the size of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania) is situated on the north coast of South 
America, between French Guiana on the east and 
British Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuec Humac 
Mountains. The chief products are sugar, (9,885 
metric tons in 1924, and 10,853, in 1923), cacoa, 
coffee, bananas and rum. Placer mines produced 
in 1924, gold to the amount 322,671 grams. In 
1924, 4,211 vessels of 172,054 tonnage entered its 
ports. ‘ 

The Dutch by the Tréaty of Breda, 1667, give New 
Netherlands (New York) to England in exchange 
for Surinam, 

The guilder is the unit of currency, gold par being 
40.2 cents. 

Local revenues, 1925, were 4,721,000 guilders, 
subvention from the home government, 2,528,000 
guilders; expenditures, 8,078,000 guilders. 


Imports and exports for four years: 


A 


Year Imports. Exports. 

1921 ..... $4,228,304 $2,109,972 
POSE SAS p emir ase cede we lee 3,894,402 2,097,094 
CBee Ait aaa ih wen th alee 3,154,064 °3,255,355 


BOO! ise CRORE ce aiomeled 2'998,581  2/963,776 


{ 


101 
1924, 32,179,265 guilders. 


expenditures, 
supplied by the home government. 


CURACAO (Dutch West Indies). 


AREA, Group, 403 square miles} Curacao, S10c 
POPULATION, Jan. 1, 1925, 56,522. : 
CAPITAL, Willemstad; population, 1923, 15,703. 


A group of six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the 


eoast of Venezuela, constitute the colony. 


products are maize, pulse, ¢attle, salt and phos-- 
phates; chief industry ts the refining of oil. 


In 1924, 4,874 vessels of 7,793,852 tonnage entered 


the ports. 


Imports, 1925, 70,507,241 guilders; 1924, 51,189,- 
0 Balldars: exports, 1925, 59,646,517 guilders: 


Budget of 1925—Revenue, 2,148,405 guilders; 
3,307,801 guilders. The deficit is 


_Trade with the United States was: sh 
ar. po Exports 
TOZO=29- 02 Fe Anes 8 .$3,178,607 


1921<22. fee dee eee :092,1 +735; 

LP22-282 acd ii oe aie wes einle ge 1369,66 3,251,345 
1923-24... 0. teens CEH 3,358,357 3,671,708 
1924-25... eee eee eee 7... 3,930,448 — 5,810,008 
1925-26........-. ain eae Bid 4,494,775 17,806,978 


NICARAGUA, REPUBLIC OF 
ARBA, 49,200 square miles 


POPULATION, census of 1920, 638,119. 


CAPITAL, Managua; population, 1922, 40,000; 


Leon, population, 38,000. 


President, de facto, Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, 1926. 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with a 
coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
with Honduras 6n thé-north and Costa Ri¢a on the 
south. In area it Is a little larger than the State of 
New York. The Cordillera ranze of mountains, 
including many Voleanie peaks, runs from northwest 


to southeast through the middle of thé country. 


Between this range aiid a range of volcanic peaks to 
the west lie Lake Managua, thirty miles long by 
fifteen miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles 
long and forty-five miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country; and with 
the Safi Juan River, on the Costa Rican boundary, 
the latter forms the route for a trahs-isthmian 
ip canal planned to conhect the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The right to construct a canal over this 
route for 99 years, together with a naval base in 
the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pac Rang Corn Island 
in the Caribbean, was acquired for $3,000,000 b: 
the United States in a treaty ra 
the United States we to supervise the expenditure 
of that money. The Pacific Railroad, running 
from Corinto to Leon and from Managua to Gra- 
nada (171 alle): the 0} one in the country, was 
Government-owned, but_51_per cent, of the stock 
was sold to New York bankers, who also held the 
rest of the stock in escrow for a loan of $1,060,000, 


which the Government repaid Gut of surplus revenue. 


in Mike) thereby regaining poSséssion of the rail- 
road. F . ys : 
_At the November, 1924, election Carlos Solorzano, 
National Liberal, received_ 48,072 votes, defeating 
Gen. Emillano Chamorro, Conservative, 38,760; and 
Luls ¥. Corea, Republican Iiberal, 7,264. 

On Ang. 3, 1925, the 100 United States marines 
who had served as guard at the United States Lega- 
tion for thirteen years were Wi eee 

By a coup d’etat in October, 1925, Gen. Emiliano 
Chamorro foreed President Solorzano to make 
him Minister of Hin! and Commander of the Army, 
and Gust other Liberal Ministers. He also had 
himself elected Senator and forced Congress +o 
replace nineteen Liberal members with candidates 
defeatéd at the election. Ee subservient Con- 
gress then banished the elected Vice-President, 
Juan B. Saeasa, an panied Chamorro ‘‘First, Desig- 
nate.’ Oh Jan. 17, 1926, the resignation of the con- 
stitutional President, Dr. Solorzano, was presented 
to Congress and Gen. Chamorro assumed executive 


power, .. / 3 _ 
The United States and the othet Central Amer- 
ican states refused to recognize Chamorro under 
the terms of the Central American Treaty of Peace 
and ay of Feb. 7, 1923, as having obtained con- 
trol of the Government by force. 
A revolution by the Liberals broke out on May 2, 


aac, 


678,240 
08,760 
629,684 


itied Feb, 18, 1916; 


. 


a Sa 
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They withdrew early in June. 

quent throughout the summer. Cham r 

in eves to the League of Nations the incident 

of a Mexican steamer, Goncon, landing arms and 

men at Corinto. The State D 1 

; mediation on Sept. 12, and on Sept. 15 President 

eit Coolidge signed an embargo on the export of arms 
and munitions to Nicaragua; (For developments 
see Chronology.) 


mined, but itis essentially an agricultural and stock 
raising community. On the broad tropical plains 
of tne east coast, bananas and sugar cane are culti- 
vated, and coffee is grown on the mountain slopes. 
The chief exports are coffee, sugar, bananas, timber 
and hides. extiles, machinery, etc., chemicals and 
flour are the chief imports. 
In 1924, 1,421 ships with. a tonnage of 741,916 
entered her ports. _ aia Ves 
The Constitution ef Mareh 12, 1912, amended in 
1913, provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
Senate of thirteen members elected for six years, 
| and a House of forty Deputies elected for four years 
by universal suffrage. he President is elected for 
four years and has a Council of five Ministers. The 
- Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion. The 
army numbers 2,000 men, selected by conscription. 
Nicaragua is a memper of the League of Nations. 
Par of exchange. ic: ibe ages k cordéba = $1.00 
_ The debt on March 31, 1924, was $8,139,060; 
and $7,390,590 on March 31, 1925. — 
Recent budgets in cordobas are: 


Year, 4 Rev. Exp. 

1992. 343 POON Sorc 20 Sh Bek 2,257,000 1,882,000 

BOBS Brat h ce ahi certhibte pat 2,097,286. 1,580,000 

CO A ee een iba cg re 2,211,706 1,580,000 

LO 2D iis sates sialon ary iy 2,772,640 2,772,640 

Bh et and exports in cordobas for six years 

ere: . 

Year. _Imports. Exports. 
‘ 1920. . 13,864,389 10,787,345 

1921., . 5,809,902 8, 949 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925.. Me 

Trade with the United States was: 

Year. Imports. ae 

aoe Un al ete re leat $6,133,302, $6,477,186 

TOCU-SR ss Lee ry 3,385,030 3,504,591 

BOOS. aioe Pk. rales te 4,678,854 4526,603 

AOD Dee oh cera cpert: is. US 5,834,651 6,905,628 

IN isa ini cuiSie 2 pha a lalb yey ie 6,415,347 5,481,423 

D2 Gre ob ie ase «ioyergtne Wore 9 7,273,041 6,918,018 


NORWAY, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 124,964 square miles (exclusive of Spitz- 
bergen, estimated, 25,000). 4 

POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,649,775. 

* CAPITAL, Oslo (formerly until Jan. 1, 1925, Christi- 
ania), population, 258,520; Bergen. 51,081; Trond- 
em, 54,520: Stavanger, 43,883: Drammen, 26,174, 

and twelve others 200ve 10,000. 

King, Haakon VIl., born Aug. 3, 1872, second son of 
Frederick VIII., King of Denmark, elected King 
of Norway by the Storthing Noy. 18, 1905, and 
‘crowned June 22, 1906; married, July 22, 1896, to 
Princess Maud, third daughter of King Edward 
VIL. of Great Britain. Heir, Crown Prince Olaf, 
born July 2, 1908. 

Premier, M. Lykke (Foreign), March 4, 1926. 

' Norway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula In Northwest Europe from the Skag- 
errack, which separates it from Denmark, to the 
North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the east 

it meets Laplatid and Finland. The Kjolen Moun- 
tains, which separate Norway irom Swedefh to the 

east, give to Norway in the northern part but a 

narrow fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 

North Atlantic Oceans, atid eut deep by fjords of 

s¢enic grandeur: The climate is mild and moist, 

like England’s, on the west coast, but cold and dry 
in the interior and in the north and east sections. 

Norway has but 4,300 square miles of land under 
cultivation; rivers and lakes océupy 6,000, and 
forests 27,500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ductive. Norway is essentially a maritime country. 

Her merchant fleet, though néutral, suffered heavily 

in the World War by sinking and torpedoing, the 

totai loss being 831 vessels with a total of 1,238,300 

registered tons, and 1,200 men killed. She dropped 

from fourth place to sixth in mercantile tonnage. 

Norway’s merchart marine’ on Jan.-1. 1926. was 


. es ! { 
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orro reported 


epartment offered: 


The country has valuable forests, some gold is) 


country imports much food supply. d 


4 
a_lal 


1924, 


The number of farms is avout 259,000, of which 
165,000 are of less than 5 acres and 65,000 between 
5 and.25 acres. The importation cf grain and flour 
has been monopolized by the Government Food 
Commission since 1916; it is obliged to purchase — 
all wneat, rye and barley of good quality offered , 

by home producers at the same prices for which it 
ean deliver foreign grain. All grinding is done in 
Norway for the account of the state. ‘ ca 

The country lacks coal but has become a great | 
power producing country by utilizing by electrical 
transmission its greatest natural asset—water 
powey which is estimated to amount to 15,000,060 

orse power day and night. Of this the Govern- 

ment owns 2,000,000 and has developed 75,000. — 
Private enterprise has developed about. 1,750,000 
horse power. Engineering plans are under way 
to transmit hydro-electric power to Central Hurope. | 
Already Norway is feeling the impulse on its in- 
dustries,. which on Jan. 1, 1922, numbered 8,778 © 
establishments, giving employment to 144,706 
workers, and which have been developing on an 
export basis. } 

The chief mineral products are pyrites, copper 
ore, iron ore, nickel ore, silver, and feldspar, — } 

aed in 1925, had 2,231 miles of railroads, of 
which 1, 60 are state owned; the work of converting 
these to electrical power is going on rapidly. The 
number of ships entering EN ta orts in 1924 
wag 8,844 with a net tonnage of 5,957,325. 

‘he population of Norway is singularly, homo- 
geneous, there being numbered of non-Norwegians 
only about 1 per cent., 20,000 Lapps or Finns and vi 
8,000 Quains, both of Mongolian ancestry. This ? 
excludes about 50,000 foreign-born residents of the . 
country before the war, many of whom returned to 
their native countries. Norwegians have emigrated 
in great TAP DERE chiefly to the United States ana ‘ 
Canada. The United States Census of 1920 re- i 
turned 363,862 residents of the United States as y 
born in Norway. Emigrants in 1925 numbered 
6,975 a8 contrasted with 18,287 in 1923. 

Norway under its Constitution, adopted May 17, 
1814, is a constitutional hereditary monarehy. 
Independent for eenturies, Norway entered. into a 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark in 1381. By 
treaty of Jan. 14, 1814, the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway to Sweden, but the Norwegian people ie 
declared themselves independent and elected a i 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powers 
refused to recognize this election; as a result a © 
convention on Aug. 14 proclaimed the independence  =—— 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and on Nov. 4 
elected Charles XIII. of Sweden King of Nor- 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements = 
having, arisen, culminating in Norway's ¢elaiming i 
the right to maintain its own consular service, Nor- 
way declared the union dissolved on June 7, and 
after negotiations a repeal of the union by mutual 
agreement was signed Oct. 26, 1905. After a pleb- ‘ 
iscite Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King 
and ascended the throne, taking the name of Haakon ay 
VII. A treaty guaranteeing the integrity, of Nor- 
wegian territory was signed in October, 1907, by } 
Nore. Great Britain, France, Germany and : 

ussia. 

The legislative power is vested in the Storthing, 
the members numbering 150, elected for three years 
by direct vote on universal suffrage of citizens, 
both Pale and female of twenty-three years of age. \ 
The Storthing divides itself into two sections, one- 
fourth of the membership forming the Lagthing, 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is made — 
by a two-thirds majority. The King may exercise 
the véto twice, but if the same bill is passed a third 
time it becomes law. The King appoints an execu- 
tive Cabinet of at least eight Ministers, who may ' 
speak in the Storthing, but have no vote. There 
is a large measure of home rule throughout the 
country through local governing bodies elected by — 
universal suffrase. j 


Hy 


/ 


¢ 


The elections of October, 1924. 
ing composed of: Conservatives, 54; 

-Laborites, 24; Agrarians, 23; Socialists, 9; Moscow 
Communists, 6; Democrats, 2. The combination of 


Conservatives and Agrarians (77) governs. 


A majority of Norwegians voted in 1919 for a 
partial prohibition under which the sale of wines 
and beer was permitted. The authorities suc- 
ceeded in stopping nearly i smuggling of alcohol 
but proved quite unable fo prevent home manu- 
facture of liquor which became very large. The 
new, Government proposed and the Storthing voted 
a new plebiscite which was held on Oct. 18, 1926. 

The vote against Prohibition was 525,423 (a gain 


of 223,867 over the vote in 1919); and the vote for | 


Gin was 415,637 (a loss of 68,282 over 


The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
by tne state and its clergy are nominated by the 
King. All religions are tolerated. 

Education is compulsory from seven to. fourteen, 


‘and the school system is highly organized. There 


is, so to speak, no illiteracy. The University at 
Cnristiania, founded 1811, has 1,500 students and 
is subsidized by the state. 

The army is a national militia with universal and 
compulsory service. The peace strength is 40,000 
men, with a reserve of 315,000. The navy is de- 
signed for coast defense only and numbers about 
1,200 officers and men, with all seafaring men 
between the ages of twenty and forty-four enrolled 


on the active list and liable to conscription. 


The kroner is the unit of currency (par of exchange, 
‘26.8 cents), rate of exchange on Oct. 26, 1926, 
25.0 cents, 

Note circulation on Sept. 7, 1926, was 331,000,000 
kronen. ; 

Unemployment, which had been gevere, was 
greatly reduced in 1925 to 19,000 on May 1, but 
it increased later, reaching 30,000 in October, 1926, 
which was marked by a prolonged strike in the paper 
industry. Government unemployment aid reached a 
total of 150,000,000 kronen. 


Budget—1921-22 balanced at. ..kronen, 717,077,200 
ci 1922-23 balanced at. ..kronen, 622,801,1C0 
1923-24 balanced at...kronen, 550,088,100 

1924-25 balanced at. ..kronen, 539,000,000 

1925-26 balanced at... kronen, 438,500,000 

1926-27 balanced at. ..kronen, 415,000,000 

A, $25,000,000 6 per cent. loan was floated at 
97% per cent. in the United States in August, 1924, 
for roe debt adjustments and to meet defivits. 
The national debt on De.. 31, 1924, was $428,- 
000,000; Government owned property is valued 
at 350,000,000 and the wealth of the country in 
1920 was estimated at $3,350,000,000. 

A $30,000, 40-year 534 per_cent.: loan. was 
floated at 9634 in New York on June 1, 1925, to 
refund the 8 per cent. loan. 

Imports and exports in kronen and dollars at 
current rate of exchange for six years: 
Imports. 


Exports. 
- 3,029,900,000 1,241,900,000 
460. 000 7 


.. 1,460,000;000 - 6,000,000 
.- 1,313,930,C00 787,490,000 
-. 1,342'000;000 831,000,000 
($224,114,000) ($138,777,000) 
hea aN es 1,548,000,000 — 1,063,700,000 


($216,720,000) 


1,401,000,000 
($280,620,300) ($209,714, 100) 
Trade with the United States was: 
ear. 


Imports. Exports. 
CP TOY A UR IRIE aie AUR Ld $57,920,018 $18,849,358 
TOOT 20). SIR Le Perel 29,789,272 11,739,624 
EO | EA cet EB ue 32,049,328 18,437,870 
POOR 2 4a ec ih URC Rs 20,283,288 — 20,663,930 
Py Oe RE ASM criti ot. 27,998,725 23,145,404 
LO Zor 2B 9 hase 23,160,588 23,753,210 
SPITZBERGEN. 
(Svalbard). 


AREA, about 25,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, 1921, 1,503. 

Spitzbergen, a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ an 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 


“ miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 


half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen in 
1194 and rediscovered by Barents in 1596, the islands 
had been the resort of whalers of several nations, 
Iver since 1261 Norway has perloaically asserted 
her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the demand 
became more insistent, increasing as Norwegian 
exploration discovered rich outcropping seams ‘of 
coal—a necessity which Norway lacks.  Inter- 


Crane td. nt 


,natlor al mene) were held without result, the ' sinc 


, returned a Storth- |. 
ts, 32: 


: emaining a No Map 
an end to negotiations, but, following r 
Peace Conference in 1919, a treaty was s' 


igned in 
Paris, Feb. 9, 1921, by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitzbergen 


under the flag of Norway, but not. with unlumuited 


—no naval base to be established, the ships of all 


there, and equal treatment must be shown to all. 
Soviet Russia accepted the treaty in February, 


The Norwegian flag was formally hoisted on 


Aug. 14, 5. j 
The development of the coal fields has proceeded 


rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000, 
000 tons. Norwegians own the two largest mining 
companies. The coal exported has been good steam 
coal; the output in 1924 was 446,000 tons and in 
1923, 334,000 tons; practically all of which went to 
Norwegian ports. Tnere are large deposits of low- 
grade iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have 
been reported. ; 

The population in the summer of 1923 was 1,522: 
and during the winter 1923-24, 1,197. % 


i PALESTINE 
(British Mandate in force Sept. 29, 1923.) 

AREA, estimated, 9,000 square miles, : 

POPULATION, census of Oct. 23, 1922, 757,182; 
divided 590,890 Mohammedans, 83,794 Jews, 
73,026 Christians, 7,028 Druses, 163 Samaritans, 

265 Bahais, 1,454 Hindus, 408 Sikhs, and 156 
Metawilehs. t » 

CAPITAL, Jerusaiem, population, census 1922, 
62,678; other towns: Jaffa, 47,709; Haifa, 24,634; 
.Gaza, 17,486; Hebron, 16,577; Nazareth, 7,424; 
Bethlehem, 6,658; Acre, 6,420. 

British High Commissioner, Field Marshal Lord 
Plumer, G, C. B.; G. C. M. G., took office Aug. 
25, 1925. 4 : 
Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 

Mediterranean Sea and the ‘River Jordan, was 

formerly a vilayet of the Turkis& province of Syria. 

It was conquered during the World War by British 

troops under General, now Field Marshal, Viscount 

Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered Dec. 9, 1917. 

Jerusalem had been in Mostem hands since 1244, 

had been conquered and reconquered in the: Cru- 

sades, and*had been under the rule of the Turk 
since 1517. It remained under British Military 

Administration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 

L. Samuel was appointed High Commissioner and 

a civil government set up. The announced policy 

of Great Britain is to accord equal treatment to the 

people and to provide a national home for the 

Jews, permitting them to return to Palestine only 

as the development of that country guarantees 

the normal absorption of immigrants for rising 
industries and reclaimed agricultural lands.” 

Sir Herbert Samuel, British High Commissioner, 
at the conclusion of his term of office in 1925, re- 
ported a surplus of £600,000 had been accumu- 
lated, taxes somewhat reduced, 600 miles of new 
roads built, 200 village schools opened, and that 
Palestine now bas nearly 150 industries with an 
investment of £E1,200,000, of which all but £E100,- 
000 is Jewish. The total number of schools was 
711 (314 Government conducted), with 2,373 teach- 
ers and 53,467 pupils. Of the privately supported 
schools about 125 were Christian, 175 Jewish, and 
30 Moslem. aoe educational budget for 1925-26 


Sovereignty, as they set certain specified guarantees 
signatories to enjoy hunting and fishing privileges 


by J 
spent. 
$1,008,190 

three bel 


The Syrian boundary line was adjusted in April, 
1924, in accordance with the Anglo-French Gon! 
vention of March, 1923, and the ancient district of 
Dan, seventy-five square miles with twenty villages, 
brought withia the frontiers of Palestine the re- 
establishment of the Biblical boundaries, ‘from 
Dan even unto Beersheba.” 
A new constitution was promulgated on Sept. 1, 
1922, It provides for a high commissioner, com- 
mander-in-chief and executive council. A legisla- 
tivé council is ereated consisting, in addition to the 

h commissioner, of ten officlal and twelve un- 
official members, the latter to be elected and to 
ip ude hot less than two Christians and two Jews. 

Bi} aie has authority to pass ordinances, 
which musf be approved by the high commissioner, 
who may reserve any ordinanee for the considera- 
tlon of thé mandatory power. Fréedom of 
conselence and of worship is assured and diserimi- 
nation on the grounds of race, religion or language 
forbidden. English, Hebrew and Arabic are the 
official languages. All male Palestinians over twenty- 
five years of age are entitled to vote. 

The Jewish population have an internal organi- 
gation through an elective assembly which has 
chosen a national committee to represent them in 
dealing with the administration. This split, June 

16, 1925, the Orthodox Jews bitterly opposing the 
demands of the progressives for woman suffrage. 
The World onist Organization is recognized 
by the British Government and Palestine Ad- 
ministration as the ageney of the Jewish people 
in all matters levee to the upbuilding of the 
Jewish National Home.. A Moslem council controls 
| Moslem Awkaf affairs. 

The Arabs boycotted the first election, February, 
1923, as a protest against the constitution, and it 
was declared null and void. \ : 
Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 

The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 

Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abraham 

and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also visited, 

the Church of the Nativity being reputed the oldest 
' Christian chureh in existence. - 

_ Palestiné proper is about the size of the State of 
Vermont with twice as many inhabitants. On the 
west. 1s the coastal plain 4 hundred miles long and 
fifteen wide, fertile and well watered. In the centre 
is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the Riyer 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, forty-six miles long, with! 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 feet below 
Sé: exe The country is capable of great agricul- 
tural developmént, dependent on irrigation. Olives, 
figs and grapes are grown in large quantities; also 
cereals. There are large flocks of sheep and goats. 

Over five million trees havé been planted in a 
Gevernment effort to reforest the country and to 
protect the fisheries in the Sea of Galilee, not now 
so prolifie as of old. : 

There were 827 miles of railroads in 1925 with 

net operating surplus of £166,065, and in 1925, 
54 steamers of 1,831,619 tons, and 1 718 sailing 
vessels of 27,423 tons in the foreign trade, entere 
the seaports—Jafia, Haifa, Acre and Gaza. 

Haifa has been selected’ as the seaport for im+ 
provement at a eost of about £E1,000,000, i 

The principal imports are cotton textiles, sugar, 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief exports 
. are oranges, soap, wines, melons, apricot port and 
almonds, ¢ 

Budgets in Egyptian pounds (£H=$4.95 at 
par of exchange) were: 
Year to Mar. 31. 


( 


Exp. 


Rev. 


The debt in 1925 was £4H1,955,717, contracted 
in anticipation of a projected loan Of ££4,500,000. 
Palestine’s share of the Ottoman debt allotted by 
\ the Treaty of Lausanne amounts to £713,234,429, 

_ (Gold value=about $14,500,000). 

Lie i . 


\ 


7,603,923 
\ _ ($37,640,000) 
(Exchange rates used: 1923, $4.69; 
1925, $4.95). . rik 
Trade with the United States from Jan. 1, 1926 


588,157 
($7,861,000) 


to June 80, 1926, was: Imports, $523,685; exports, e 
$107,048. ADOT ES, (BORE, GBD) CARON HA 


The cost of Palestine to the British. Hxchequer 
was announced by Prime Minister MacDonald 
to the House of Commons as: 1920-21, £8,000,000; 
1921-22, £3,155,000; 1922-23, £1;874,000; 1923 

£1,400,000; and for 1924-25, estamatea, more than 
£1,000,000. The estimate for 1925-26 was £624, 09, 
which includes the cost of the air squadron, the 
British gendarmerie. (£200,000); and the mainten: 
ance of the Ninth | Lancers (£40,600). ; / 


; 3 TRANSJORDANIA y re 
Emir, Abdullah, second son of King Husein of the 
Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of the Iraq; 
became ruler April, 1921. Ae 
Transjordania is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate irom Palestine 
(Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility of 


24, i 


a 


1924, $4.53; 


the High Commissioner for Palestine, Lord Plumer, 


who has a British agent there, Lieut. Col. C. H. F. 
Cox. The Emir administers the country under a 
council of advisers. , | 


Plans are under. way for transformation into @ 


rincipality resembling the goeveriment of the 
raq, with the present Emir as Sultan or King, to 
be assisted by a ministry of his own choice. A 
British resident will advise him and control finance 
and the British financial subsidy will continue. 
The boundaries have not been determined, but 
roughly, on the west the line I 
Palestine runs from the Lake of_Tiberi: e 
Jordan to the Dead Sea and thence south across 
Wadi el Araba to Marashash on the Gulf of Simai; 
on the north it is separated from Syria by the River 
Yarmuk, thence eastwar 


arating it from 


to Imtar and thence a 


straight line northeast toward Abu Kamal on the ~ 


Euphrates; on the east the Depeeny between. it 
and the Iraq runs south from Abu Kamal to the 
junction of the boundaries of the Iraq and Nejd; 
on the south lies Nejd and the Hejaz. No estimate 
of the area is available, but the population is roughly 
placed at between 300,000 and 500,000, mostly 
Arabs. and Moslems, about half being nomads. 
The Christian popitilation is estimated at 30,000. 
The King of the Hejaz, in 1924, transferred Akaba, 
Maan and Tebuk to Transjordania. | : 
The country is largely desert except for a thiity- 
mile strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz rail- 
road which transverses the country from Dera to 
Maan, its present terminus. A road fit for motor 
traffic runs from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, 
where there .s 4 British aerodrome and air-force 
detachment. 
The estimated revenue for 1923-24 was £160,000 
and for 1924-25, £217,000, and the British grant- 
in-aid is £150,000. For schools in the towns and 
larger villages £18,000 was set aside in 1922-23, 


2 \ 

PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 33,667 square miles. 

POPULATION, 1923, 442,522; excluding the Canal 
Zone. Whites, 52,069; Negroes, 85,970; Indians, 
33,425; Orientals, 3,061; Mestizos, 267,961. : 

CAPITAL, Panama, population, 1921, 59,458} 
Colon, 31,230. f i 

President, Sr. Rodolfo Chiari, 1924-28, inaugurated 
Oct, 1, 1924. 


Premier, Carlos L. Lopez (Justice). 

United States Governor of the Canal Zone, Col. Meri- 
yoper L. Walker, U. S. A... appointed Oct. 15, 
1 


The Republic of Panama, formerly a department 
of Colombia, declared its independence Noy. 3, 
1903, and was recognized Noy. 13 by the United 
States. It occupies the entire isthmus) of that 
name connecting North and South America, lying 
petween the Caribbean Sea on the notth and the 
Pacific on the south. The Costa Rican boundary 
jine on the west has beén a matter of dispute. The 
Colombian boundary line to the east was determined 
in 1921 by the Thompson-Urrutia Treaty. 

By treaty Nov. 18, 1903, ratified Feb. 23, 1904, 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement of 1904, 
the United States acquired the right to construct 


‘the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip 
Neal 


’ 


_ 000, and $250,000 a year, b 


would compete with the commerce of Panama. 
military personnel in the Canal Zone will be main- 


. Index.) 


whole area more than nalf is wholly uncultivated. 


' Deputies of forty-six members (election to be held 


_ pulsory. 


ing after nine years. 

The Taft agreement was abrogated, June 1, 1924, 
and a commercial treaty supplanting it was agreed 
July 28, 1926. It stipulates that Panama, will co- 


operate in defending the canal and accords the 


United States the control of radio and aviation 
activities in Panama. The United States agreea 
not to set up in the Canal Zone any business which 


The United States Commissioners for the civil and 


tained as usual. 
(For Canal Zone and for the Panama Canal, see 


The soil of Panama is very fertile, but of the 


Immigration is encouraged. The forest resources 
are great. Stock raising is extensively carried on. 
The chief exports are bananas (from Almirante), 
cocoanuts, balata, hides, gum and -tortoise shell. 

A discovery of gold within a concession of 4,600 
square miles in the Sierras made to a British com- 
pany was reported in April, 1926. 

The Constitution, adopted Feb. 13, 1904, and 
amended Dec. 26, 1918, provides for a Chamber of 


every four years beginning with 1924) and a Presi- 
dent, also elected by direct vote for a four-year 
term, and not eligible for re-election. He appoints a 
Cabinet of five Ministers.. There are nine provinces, 
each under a Governor appointed for a term of 
one year by the President. The Roman Catholic 
religfon prevails, but religious freedom is guaranteed. 
Primary education is free and compulsory. A 
university has been opened. There no army; 
the national police numbers 69 officers and 750 men. 
Spanish is the official language and its use is com- 


ory. 

Panama floated a loan of $4,500,000 in April, 
1923, in New York, the proceeds to be used to 
construct a system of modern highways. 
mortgages on New York real estate were put up 
as_collateral. 

Panama is a member of the League of Nations. 
Par ofcexchange? 0. vee ele et eee balboa = $1.00 


‘The budget for 1925-26 is balanced at $12,258,700. 
Imports and exports for five years: 
orts. 


Im Exports. 

$2,495,407 
2,487,479 
2,389,728 
3,008,014 
3,200,000 


Exports. 
$5,581,781 

3,535,566 

3,981,118 


PARAGUAY, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, estimated, 196,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, official estimate, 1926, 853,321. 
CAPITAL, Asuncion, population, 1920, 99,836. 


oa Eligio Ayala (1924-28), Elected May 


Premier, Sr. Manuel Penna (Foreign). 

Paraguay is an inland agricultural and pastoral 
country of South America, communicating with the 
South Atlantic by the Paraguay River, a tributary 
of the River Plata, and navigable by vessels of light 
draft up to Asuncion. A railroad, British owned, 
272 miles long, connects the capital with the Argen- 
tine railroad system. It is. bounded on the north 
by Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil anda 


Argentina, on the south by Argentina, and on the’ 


west by Argentina and Bolivia. 
the size of Nebraska. The high plateaus are suit- 
able for cattle raising. The chief exports are hides, 
timber, cattle, yerba (mate) and tobacco. 

The cotton crop for 1925-26 was 9,998,200 kilos. 

The Constitution of 1870 is modelled on that of 
the United States, but more centralized. The 
history of Paraguay since its declaration of inde- 


In area it is about, 


t 


| wars. 


¥ 


pendence from Spain in 1811 has be Oo} 
stant dissensions, dictatorships, revolutic an. 
The Roman Catholic religion is established, 
but others are tulerated. Education is*free an 
nominally compulsory. The university at Asuncion 
had 247 tee in 1919; school enrollment in 
1924 was 88,514. ‘ Paes 
The number of vessels enter Asuncion, which 
is 800 miles from the sea, in 1924, was 3,133 of 
229,433 tons. R . se mt 
Paraguay is a member of the League of Nations. 
one aa a@ standing army of 1,900 and a reserve of 
00,000. 
Paraguay uses the Argentinian gold peso=96.5 
cents at par of exchange=75 cents at, current ex- 
change, Oct. 15,°1925. The paper peso at that 
date was worth approximately 2 cents. The paper 
peso on May 1, 1925, was exchanged at the fixed 
rate of 42.61 to the gold peso. 


Recent budgets are: 


Year. Rev. Xp. 
1923-24...,.... gold pesos 1,158,138 1,232,224 
paper pesos 142,346,807 108,474,546 
1924-25........ gold pesos 1,275,840 1,526,740 
aper pesos 135,072,740 123,127,038 
1925-26........gold pesos — 1,250, ,476,8 


> ’ 

paper pesos 174,484,264 164,766,227 

The accumulated deficit from 1912 to 1924 car- 
ried over to the fiscal year 1924-25 was 2,050,451 
gold pesos and 8,636,600 paper pesos. The foreign 
debt on Nov. 30, 1925, was £1,112,418 and 68,227 
Argentinian gold pesos; the internal debt, consoli- 
dated, was 1,523,926 Argentinian gold pesos and 
21,385,303 Paraguayan paper pesos; and the floating 
debt 62,689 gold pesos and 16,826,173 paper pesos. 


Monthly payments of £4,381 were begun 1925. 

Imports and exports for two years in gold dollars 
were: : 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
a Fee ars Sih siete . $4,354,405 $5,490,300 
BOD Se eo eee ~.-- 9,226,412 7,806,121 

Trade with the United States was: 

ear. Imports. Exports. 
1920-21 $980,357 $1,207,791 
1921-22 62,5 ,161,732 
1922-23 77,7! 1,123 
1923-24 681,731 311,689 
1924-25 1,001,658 ~ 239,931 
1925-26 -- 836,084 82,207 


PERSIA, KINCDOM OF - 

AREA, 628,000 square miles. , 

POPULATION, estimated 10,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Teheran, population, estimated, 250,000; 
other cities, Tabriz, 200,000; Ispahan, 100,000; 
Meshad, 80,000, and 42 cities of above 10,000. 

Shah, Mirza Reza Pahlevi, proclaimed Dec. 6, 1925. 
Heir, bis eldest son, Crown Prince Shahpur Mo- 
hammed Riza. y 

Premier, Mirza Hassan Khan Mostofi, June, 1926, 

Foreign Minisier, Hassan Taghi Zaden. ' 

Administrator General of Finance, Dr. Arthur C. 
Millspaugh of the United States, appointed 
September, 1922. 

Persia (Iran) is an ancient kingdom occupying the 
western and larger half of the great Iranian plateau, 
between the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia, 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
east by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British 
India); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; on the southwest by Mesopotamia 
(the Kingdom of Iraq); and on the west by Armenia. 
The boundaries are indeterminate—a cause of 
much friction. .In size it equals the States of Idaho, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico 
combined, It is described as a‘vast and miserably 
poor country with scanty population.” Thé people 
are Moslems, mostly of the Shi’a sect, and educa- 
tion is largely limited to reading the Koran. 

Across this plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 feet, in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast, stretches a desert. 800 
miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 feet 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes. Mineral deposits are unde 
veloped, but Known to be considerable. Tur- 
quoise mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 
Oil is produced near Ahwaz in Karan Valley, at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. The Anglo-Perslan 
Oil Company holds the concession, covering nearly 
500,000 square miles, and has large refineries at 
Abadan in the Shatt el Arab on the Persian side of 


> 
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Petro! 
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Agriculture is the chief industry, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool and cotton being ihe 
chief products. Some wines are famous. Persian 


carpets, all made on hand looms, are produced in | 


Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. 
in 1924 were petroleum 
opium and rice; the chlef imports were textiles, 
Sugar, tea and manufactures of metals. The British 
Empire, Russia, Egypt and Turkey are the best 
customers. There are fifteen regular trade routes 
along which goods are carried by caravans. Persia 
has but 350 miles of railroads. A railroad from 
Teheran to the Persian Gulf is (1926) being sur- 
veyed. At the southern poris, all small, there 
PEt as * patie ail Beta tga plan Apes 
,1385,099, ne a r ; and at the Caspian 
ports 451,099, all Russian. " 

Persia has been in political turmoil for twent 
years, A Constitution was forced from the Shah 
in 1906 that provides for a National Assembly, 
which has been convened three times... Government 
is in the hands of a Cabinet. In 1907, Great Britain 
and Russia, by a convention,, while mutually en- 
gaging to respect the integrity and independence 
of Persia, marked off special ‘‘spheres of influence” 
for each, Russia taking about two-fifths of her 
territory in the north and Great Britain about 
one-quarter in the south, the remainder being a 
buffer zone. Persia, though a neutral in the World 
War, was constantly fought over, suffered heavily 
and the northwest provinces brought nearly to 
famine, The province of Azerbajan, peowlod by 
Tartars, in the extreme northwest, adjoining Ar- 
mena and Transcaucasia, with Baku, the great 
oil port on the Caspian as its capital, declared its 
independence in 1917, after the Russian debacle, 
and later became a Soviet republic. 

On Aug. 9, 1919, Great: Britain and Persia signed 


The chief exports 
cottons, carpets, fruits, 


"a treaty by which the former agreed to furnish 


/ 


expert advisers, military officers, munitions and 
modern military equipment, a loan of $10,000,000 
to be secured by customs duties, and to build certain 
railroads. This agreement was never put in force 
and was denounced by Persia with the consent of 
Great Britain in February, 1921. . immediately 
(in March) Persia signed a treaty with the Russian 
Soviet Republic as a substitute for all previous 
Russo-Persian treaties, which established diplomatic 
relations, restored Firuzeh and Ashurada to Persia, 
annulled all concessions previously granted to 
Russians in Persia, turned over the Russian Dis- 
count and Loan Bank to the Persian Government, 
cancelled all Persian debts to Russia and abolished 
the capitulations. . 

Persia sent a delegation to Paris in 1919 to lay 
its claims before the Peace Conference, but was 
denied & hearing. Persia is a member of the League 
of Nations. ; : 

Agitation for the overthrow of the monarehy 
and the establishment of a democratie republic 
was very great but when success seemed assured 
on the Mohammedan New Year (March 21), 1924, 


‘veering public sentiment made the move abortive. 


The National Assembly, however, deposed the 
Shah, Ahmed Mirza (born June 29, 1898, succeeded 
his father, Mohammed Ali, who abdicated July 16, 
1909), who was absent in Paris and installed his 
two-year old son on the throne with Mirza Reza 
Khan, Prime Minister as regent. Parliament, 
early in 1925, made him Supreme Chief of all Persian 
forces, an army numbering 40,000 men. 

The Constituent Assembly (Majlis) on Oct. 31 
1925, proclaimed the disposition of the Shah and 
abolished the Kajar family as a governi dy Dante 
Séven Shahs of this liné had ruled Persia since 1779. 
On Dec. 13, 1925, the Assembly elected Mirza 
Riza Khan hereditary Shah, He wee proclaimed 
Dec. 16, and crowned April 25, 1926. 

A. C. Millspaugh, the American Administrator 
General of the Finances, who has been in charge 
since November, 1922, reported that the revenue 
for 1924-25 was'$24,011,154 converting an existing 
deticit into a surplus of $253,849. The revenues 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 1925-26 were 
estimated te balance at $27,727,232 (245,691,070 
krans); the customs, pledged for the service of 
the debt, produced $9,200,100, and Anglo-Persian 
Oil royalties, $2,325,300 during the year. 

The funded foreign debt on Sept. 21, 1925, 
amounted to $8,372,080 and the floating debt to 
$4,302,105. 

The unit of currency is the kran (equal to 9.46 
cents, average, im 1923, to 10.11 cents in 1924; and 
11.29 cents in 1925). : 


Pie 


Trade with the United States was: — 
ear. Imports. 
NAR ROR Seren ae Bate ah 


66,678 


PERU, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 533,916 square miles, with about 100,000 
square miles in dispute. $ 


POPULATION, estimated, 5,500,000, besides un- 


enumerated savage tribes. 
CAPITAL, Lima, Pe a 


176,467; estimat 1925, 190,000; chief port, 


Callao, population, estimated, 60,000. Other cities 


are Arequipa, population, estimated, 35,000; 
Tquitos. 16,006: Cures, 12,000. f 
President, Dr. Augusto B. Leguia, 1924-29, by 


coup d’etat July 4, 1919 Hee nred by Congress; — 


he took the oath Oct. 15, 1919, for full term of 

five years; re-elected, 1924, for five years. 
Premier, Dr. Alejandrino Maguina (Justice). 

Peru is situated on the Pacific Coast of South 
America, bounded on the north by Ecuador, on 
the east by Brazil and Bolivia, and on the south 
by Chilé. In area it equals the combined area of 
Texas, Arizona, Neyada and Utah. "The territory, 
amounting to 100,000 square miles, in the northeast 
corner in the Amazon basin has been in dispute 
between Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil and Peru. The 
boundaries between Peru, Colombia and Brazil 
were adjusted (subject to ratification) through the 
good offices of Secretary of State Hughes in Wash- 
ington on March 4, 1925. Colombia, recognizes 
Peru’s title to certain disputed territory north of 
the Pulumayo River and Peru admits Colombia's 
ownership of a strip of territory adjacent to the 
line between the confluence of the Apaporis and 
Yapura, Rivers, and the village of Tabatinga on 
the Amazon, which has been recognized as the 
common boundary of Brazil and Peru. 
~The Province of Tarata (1,922 square miles, with 
a& population about 15,000) was restored by Chile 
to Peru on Sept. 1, 1925. 

(For Tacna-Arica arbitration consult Index.) 

The Andes reach their highest altitudes in Peru; 

whicn contains seven peaks towering about 19,000 
feet, of which Huasaran (altitude 22,050 feet) 
Huandoy (21,100 feet), Arequipa or Misti (20,013 
feet) and Hualean (20,000 feet) are the loftiest. The 
thirty mile wide strip of land along the Pacific is 
a desert except as it 18 irrigated from streams from 
the mountains; the uplands or western slopes of 
the Andes are well watered and also the eastern 
descent to the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands, 
very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with much 
wild rubber and thinly populated. Iquitos, the 
capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon, 
The mountains are rich in minerals and mary 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, are 
being worked. Peru produces 95 per cent. of the 
world’s vanadium (354,433 kilos in 1923). Ks 

The pueeut of copper, chiefly from the very rich 
Cerro de Pasco mines, was 33,284 metric tons in 
1921, 36,408 in 1922, and 44,166 in 1923. Peru is 
third in production of silver, 306,498 kilogrammes 
in 1921, 409,685 in 1922, and 580,229 in 1923. ‘ 

Petroleum output was 9,164,000 barrels in 1925, 
and 7,812,000 in 1924, giving Peru! eighth place as 
& producer. ‘The cotton production is about 40,000 
metric tons annually; sugar production is about 
350,000 metric tons. The clip of Alpaca wool in 
1928 was about 67,000,000 pounds, and of sheep 
wool, 50,000,000. ‘ 

There were in 1923, 2,075 miles of railroads, 
1,481 being state railroads under control of the 
Peruvian Corporation. At Callao, in 1924, in the 
foreign trade there entered 1,265 steamers of 2,508,- 
952 tons, 

Torrential rains not known since the days of 
Pizarro, in January and February, 1925, caused 
héavy floods and great damages estimated at $20,- 
000,000. Trujillo (population 11,000) was largely 
destroyed; 119,000 tons of guano valued at $9,000,- 
000 washed away and railroads put out of service 
for months. 

Under the new Constitution, Jan. 18, 1920, the 
Government is highly centralized. ‘The President, 
the Senate (35 members) and the House of Rep- 


census of 1920; 


© 


heed 


~ resentatives are ‘all elected for five years. Absolute | 


political and religious freedom is guaranteed. The 
Catholic religion is the state religion. The law of 
Feb. 5, 1921, makes elementary education compul- 
sory and free. At Lima is the University (with, in 
1920, 1,308 students), founded by 
1551. Over 50 per cent. of the population are 
full-blooded Indians, including many uncivilized 
and unenumerated tribes; 40 per cent. are Mestizos, 
or of other mixed blood, and but 2 per cent. entirely 
‘of Caucasian blood. The lot of the Indians has 
been very bad. President Leguia put in motion 
an elaborate series of reforms to modernize the 
country, including the sanitation of thirty-one 
Peruvian cities, the reorganization of the army 
and navy, the reconstruction of the educational 
system, huge irrigation works, and the stamping 
out of yellow fever: 

Foreign capital invested in Peru is estimated 
at $320,000,000, of which $100,000,000 is American. 
Prof. Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton University 
undertook, in 1926, to advise the Government on 
financial and economic matters. The customs, 
Reserve Bank, naval and educational services are 
administered by American missions; the army by 
a French mission; the police by_a Spanish mission; 
the postal and telegraph and 80 per cent. of the 
railway by English, and electric power in the capital 
by_an Italian company. 

Military service is compulsory; the standing army 
numbers 7,500, with 90,000 in the reserves. The 
navy is small. Peru is a member of the League 
of Nations. 

Par of exchange, libra (Peruvian pound)......$4.86 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 16, 1926.............. $3.50 

The gold reserve on Sept. 30, 1926, was £P6,235,- 
397, and the note circulation £P6,504,961. 

Recent budgets in Peruvian pounds are: 


Year. ° e XD. 

PAG cite cle neat lA reser eae alate 6,895,603 6,895,603 
OEE Sati: ron taaitin Ga ener teuee 7,879,489 7,879,489 
ODD fotserfetn xc Muy eens ,862,245 8,862,245 
EA RE a pee 412,619 9,412,619 
CHCA SiS Bee otek PRIA cor 9,906,000 9,906,000 


The national debt, Dec. 31, 1925, at par of ex- 
change, was $70,061,246, of which $30,545,330 was 
external. A $16,000,000 734 per cent. thirty-year 
loan. was floated at par in New York, Sept. 1, 1926, 
and $14,000,000 in Europe, The purpose was to 
retire certain indebtedness and for public works. 
The gold reserve on July 31 was £P5,115,937, and 
note circulation £P6,779,068. 


Imports and exports in gold dollars for four 
ears were: 


ear. Imports. Exports. 
nh Ps ORL Penn ena Pree $52,962,770 $93,464,350 
MIZE horus seattle Goality « kenya meal ots 70,661,585 119,754,935 
MOBS Ire CRAIN tee. vaiaey 87,622,971 122,055,872 
OB ood Ethie yc RNS OE ope 73,457,375 87,437,490 

Trade with the United States was: 
Year. Imports. a oe 
POZO ZI seat ee lee 1. $42,954,229 $40,822,263 
Tie p LPS Se Sen ees 12,496,799 4,442,775 
TO rs ken utr, sa save 16,174,138 16,019,670 
FQDB DE Oat. criwamtiow weal 22,675,761 28,621,301 
ODER Bi, ES ERs iarete a 23,301,027 18,056,105 
POR LGe ee Oo cieke daly oie No 26,492,216 23,852,656 

POLAND, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, 1923, 149,140 square miles; of this the 


about 5,200 square miles was added. The bounda- | 
ries are indeterminate. 

POPULATION, Dec. 31, 1922, Poland in the 
boundaries of September, 1921. 27,372,447; 
Polish Upper Silesia, 980,296; Central Lithuania; 
488,968; army, 312,452; total, 29,160,163. 

CAPITAL, Warsaw, population, 931,176. Chief 
cities, Lodz, 451,813; Lemberg (Lwow), 219,193; 
Cracow, 181,700; Posen (Poznan), 169,793; 
Vilna (Wilno), estimated, 146,000; and sixteen 
others with population between 40,000 and 
100,000. 

a Prof. Ignatz Mosciski, elected June 1, 

Prime Minister, 


Marshal Josef Pilsudski (War), 
Oct. 1, 1926. 


The Republic of Poland was formed following 
the World War of reunited parts of the old kingdom 
dismembered about 150 years ago by Russia, Aus- 
tria and Prussia. It is about the size of the States 
of West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, 
and in population is the sixth state in size in Europe. 

Poland is bounded by Germany,.on the north 
and west; Latvia and Lithuania, florth; Czecho- 
slovakia and Roumania, south; Ukraine and Russia, 


Charles V. in | 


east. Of the ‘population 18,820,000 are Catho 
Poles and Slavs; 2,111,300 sore 3,900,000 


ians; 1,060,000 White Ruthenians; ,and 1,0 
Germans. ‘Absolute ireedom. of worship is 
anteed. — “ ye eT? 

Poland is, except in the extreme south, an un- 
broken plain, across which three glacial movements 
have swept; average elevation, 480 feet; average 
rainfall, 21 to 23 inches; snowfall, 10 to 20 per cent. 
of total precipitation lasting 40 to 100 days. — 

The Allied Ambassadors’ Conference, March 14, 
1923, decided to recognize the eastern frontier of 
Poland, as established in the Treaty of Riga between 
Russia and Poland; also that the whole of East 
Galicia, which Poland had been allowed to occupy 
for four years, should pass to Polish sovereignty; 
and that Poland be confirmed in possession of 
Vilna (Wilno), the old capital of Lithuania, whieh 
Polish Gen. Zeligowski had seized in the lawless raid 
in October, 1920, and handed 6ver to Poland. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), formerly 
of the German Empire, as a port on the Baltic Sea, 
was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, and in 
1922 Danzig was brought within the Polish cus- 
toms frontier. Poland has begun to develop its 
own Baltic port, Gdynia, on Polish soil, in the 
“corridor” granted her just west of Danzig. <A 
nayal port has been started there with a harbor 
depth of forty feet. | f i 
* The Vistula River gives navigation from Danzig 
south through Poland. A trans-European trade 
route is projectel by canalizing the Vistula, cutting 
a canal to the Dnieper, and canalizing that river 
to the Black Sea at Odessa. 

Fifty-one per cent. of the population engage in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 23,153,000 forests; 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. Heavy war 
losses have been recouped to within approximately 
80 per cent. of normal agricultural productivity, and 
1923 found 33,500,000 acres of arable land again 
under cultivation with a pre-war yield. 

For the year 1925 the wheat yield was 1,573,000 
metric tons from 2,752,000 acres; rye, 6,538,000 


tons from 12,113,000 acres; barley, 1,677,000 tons . 


from 3,024,000 acres; oats, 3,311,000 tons from 
6,365,000 acres; potatoes, 29,106,000 tons from 5,- 
827,000 acres; and sugar beets, 3,687,000 tons from 
425,000 acres. 

Under the Land Reform Act of Dec. 17, 1920, 
some 1,000,000 acres, of which 625,000 were private 
property, have been taken over by the state; of 
this, 380,000 acres were distributed’ to private 
individuals and private institutions, 295,000 in the 
eastern provinces were distributed among 5,000 
war settlers; and 276,000 acres were assigned to 
the Polish Land Distribution Offices, which parcelied 
out 51.6 per cent to small farmers, 26 per cent. to 
non-farmers, 8.5 to employees on’ estates, 6.4 to 
large farmers and 7.5 to invalids and soldiers. The 
greater portion of the land taken over by the state 
consisted of extensive private properties which had 
been neglected. The maximum holdings were 400 
hectares (988 acres), but the greater part were less 
than half that size, with a maximum of sixty hec- 
tares (148 acres), in industrial districts. 


Polish Galicia has been a large producer of petro- 


leum, but the production in 1922-23 has been only. 
60 per cent. of the pre-war average and is below 
the refining capacity. The output in 1925 was 
5,770,000 barrels, and 5,657,000 in 1924, when the 
number of producing wells was 1,839. The pro- 
duction of natural gas was 535,010,653 cubic metres, 
(437,945,138 in 1924). French capital is heavily 
invested and at present controls more than half 
the current production. 

Forests cover 23 per cent. of area; total 22,153,- 
000 acres; state-owned, .5 per cent.; private, 
70.5 per cent. Coniferous trees predominate, mostly 
Scotch pine, spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, 
beech, oak, alder, birch, elm, aspen, etc. Wood- 
working industries are important. Annual regrowth 
is estimated at 9,000,000,000 feet board measure, 
permitting exportation of about 5,500,000 tons, or 
about 8,000,000,000 feet, with constant demand. 

In Upper Silesia, Poland acquired 1,300 square 
miles of the 4,100 involved. Most of mineral and 
{industrial values were in Polish-acquired territory, 
which contains enough coal to mine annually 50,- 
000,000 tons for 300 years, The normal coal pro- 
duction in Poland proper, Dumbrowa district, is 
10,000,000 tons. Poland acquired virtually all the 
zine mines, whence annually 180,000 tons are taken 
—18 per cent. of worid’s zine; most of iron industry; 
twenty-two out of thirty-six blast furnaces. Rail. 
ways there, which are nationalized, are to remain 
undivided for fifteen years with a Polish-German 
commission to supervise them and the industries. 
The major part of steel industry remains German. 

The transfer of the southeastern part of Upper 
Silesia to Poland, which became effective in the 
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were futile up to Oct. 15. : 
The production of iron oré in 1925 was 314,147 
tons; of salt, 229,374 tons; of potash, 181,141 tons; 
of steel, 308,136 tons; of zinc, 114,425 tons; and 
one (purified), 20,470 tons. 

e 


sixty-two coal mines in the district forty- | 


nine. became Polish and eleven remained in Ger- 
‘many, two being part German and part Polish. It 


_ is estimated that 90 per cent. of the undeveloped 


coal fields are in Polish territory. Poland received 
all the twenty-four zinc works and eleven of the 
fourteen zinc mines with 82 per cent. of the output. 

Iron and steel industries are highly developed; 
also chemicals and glass. Lwow (Lemberg) is the 
eentre of the textile industry, with approximately 
900,000 spindles. -The output of the forty-seven 

ills in the Polish textile industry in 1922 exceeded 
pre-war production by 40 per cent. The cotton 
mills in 1923 had 2,305,4' spindles and 39,600 


- looms; and the woolen mills 480,400 spindles ad 


3,557 looms. The 68 sugar refineries in 1922-2: 
produced 255,950 tons of sugar. Unemployment 
decreased ‘from 218,368 to 81,000 from Jan. 1, 
1922, to Jan. 1, 1923; and to 54,923 on Nov. ¥, 
1923. In the winter of 1925 it rose to 180,000. 
Poland had on June 30, 1924, 10,420 miles of 
railroads, all State-owned. The railroad adminis- 
tration showed a profit of 20 million zlotys in 1924, 
ve ee there was a deficit of over 300 million in 


The Polish Government in April, 1923, adopted 
a new unit of value, the “zloty,” equivalent to a 
gold franc (=19.3 cents). The Polish mark fell 
heavily in sympathy with the German mark, but 
was stabilized on April 28, 1924, at 1,800,000 paper 
marks to the zloty (=19,3 cents at par of exchange 
but finally pegged at 17 cents). The Polish Bank 
‘was opened on that day with a capital of 100 million 
zlotys and the sole nght to issue notes for twenty 
years. The bank note circulation on July 31, 1926, 
was 511,000,000 zlotys, with a gold cover of 195,- 


000,000 zlotys, 
12.87 cents on Jan. 


The ipty dropped, reachin; 

Ly re ue 8 on May 1; and had reached to 11.04 
on Oct. 1. f 

The Cabinet headed by Count Skrzynski, which 
took office Nov. 20, 1925, resigned April 21, the 
Socialist end refusing Sup DOr to its financial reform 
plans. Ex-Premier Witos succeeded in forming 
a Cabinet on May 10. This was not to the liking 
of Marshal Josef Pilsudski, war hero and former 
dictator of Poland. At the head of a hastily gathered 
army on May 12 he marched to Warsaw._ At the 
Pontiatowski bridge across the Vistula President 
Wojciechowski personally exhorted him not to 
enter the capital. The Marshal demanded the 
resignation of Premier Witos and his Cabinet. This 
was refused. The troops advanced, a battle with 
the Government troops aay 8 that. raged through 
the streets for three days. About 600 were killed 
and twice as many wounded, On May 15 Marshal 
Pilsudski established himseli in the Polish ‘‘White 
House’ and the President and Premier presented 
their resignations to the Parliament (Sejm.). 

Under Maciej Rataj, Acting President, Charles 
Bartel as Premier formed a Cabinet with Marshal 
Pilsudski as Minister of War. The National As- 
sembly, on May 31, elected Pilsudski President, 
giving him 292 votes to 193 for Count Binnski, with 
many abstentions. FPilsudski declined. On June 1 
Ignatz Moscicki, professor of chemistry in the 
University of Lemberg, was elected, receiving 281 
votes to 200 for Count Binnski, also with many 
abstentions. The arshal was made permanent 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army regardless of 
Parliamentary checks or Cabinet interferencé. 
Parliament finally empowered the President to 
rule by decree during recesses and to dissolve Parlia- 
mént and call new elections within ninety days of 
the failure of any Government Bill. Premier Bartel’s 
ministry, beaten in Parliament, fell Sept. 30 and 
on Oct. 1 Marshal Pilsudski took the premiership 
himself with Bartel as Vice Premier and Parliament 
adjourned till December. 

While all this was going on, Prof. Edwin W. 
Kemmerer of Princeton, notable for his success in 
reatranging the final and economic system of South 
American states, arrived in June, at the head of a 
commission of experts and made a thorough study 
of the financial and economic situation and col- 
laborated in working out a comprehensive policy. 
His report was not made public (Oct. 15). 
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The national dept on Aug. 15, 1926, was: External, 


approximately $350,000,000, of which America holds — ip 
$221,000,000, and France most of the balance, 


internal, 232,065,773 zlotys. 
Recent budgets in zlotys are: 


Lyne HG pie teiai0 & > oes 83 
DZ Maden cilveis inkoe © bye, 3b 1,112,400,000 1082800: 4 
USED ERS Sin eR Stach art 1,981,800,0 1,981,800, asm 
1925 (estimated)...... 2,157,000,000 2,165,000,000 
1925 (actual))........- 1,856,200,000 1,973,400,000 is 


Poland is governed under a Constitution adopted 
March 17, fo21, 2 


legislative body, Senate of 111 members, and House 


(Sejm) of 555 members, elected by universal suf- — 
frage, on a system of proportional représentation - 


which takes care of minorities. I‘reedom ot press, 
religion, et¢., is guaranteed. The President of the 
Republic is chosen by Parliament for a seven-year 
tenure, and appoints a Cabinet of Ministers re- 
sponsible to Parliament. The Voyvodships have a 
considerable measure of home rule. There are a 


‘seore of political parties, Blocs must combine to 


furnish a working majority. i 

A concordat with the Vatican was arranged in 
February, 1925, and _laws were passed to improve 
the condition of the Jews. - 

The Polish Army, which numbered more than 
1,000,000 during the Soviet-Polish war of 1920, 
was reduced to 270,000 by Sept. 1, 1923. Milt- 
tary service for two years is compulsory. 

Poland is making a strong fight to eradicate 
illiteracy and its educational ese provides for 
compulsory education for all children under sixteen 
years. Sufficient school buildings and trained 
teachers have yet to be proyided. Elementary 
schools in 1922 numbered 25,000, with 3,000,000 
pupils and 51,000 teachers; there were 726 second- 
ary. schools, with 211,000 pupils and 10,668 teachers; 
and 231, with 88,000 pupils, being State schools. 
There are six important universities—Warsaw, with 
8,939 students in 1923; Lwow (Lemberg), 5,646; 
Cracow, 5,235; Poznan (Posen), 3,416; Wilno (Vilna), 
2,202; and Lubin, 1,120. Warsaw and Lwow have 
Polytechnic Institutes. 

Poland is a member of the League of Nations. 


Par of exchange is the zloty............ 19.30 cents 
Exchange rate, Oct. 15, 1925........... 17.00 cents 
Trade for three years in 1,000 zlotys was: ; 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
ADDS wikis Vatecds ol jblaly > Viemtidme -1,116,482 1,195,587 


1924. -1,478.378 1,265,862 

1925. ..- 1,664,657 1,396,050 

Trade of Poland and Danzig with the United 
States was: 3 

Imports. Exports. 

$37,520,659 $962,129 

1475,560 1,204,679 

12,550,965 3,119,835 

5,500,932 122,071 

; 6,087,835 943,023 

1925-26......0 Tt eee a 4,532,859 3,563,408 


PORTUCAL, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, 35,490 square miles, which includes the 
Azores, 922 square miles, and Madeira, 314, 
islands in the North Atlantic Ocean, Colonial 
possessions in Africa—Cape Verde Islands, 1,480 
square miles; Guinea, 13,940; Principe and St. 
Thomas Islands, 360; Angola, 484,800; Mozam- 
bique, 426,712; total Africa, 927,292; in Asia— 
Goa, India, 1,469; Damao, India, 169; Timor, 


Malaysia, 7,330; Macao, China, 4; total Asia, 
8,972. Grand total, 965,754. 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 5,628,610, ex- 


clusive of the Azores, 1920, 232,012, and Madeira, 
1920, 179,002; total, ,0i4. Colonial pos- 
sessions—aA frica, 7,736,700; Asia, 1,001,153; total 
colonial. possessions, 8,737,853. Grand total, 
CAPITAL, Lisbon, population, 1920, 489,667. 
Other cities, Oporto, population, 1920, 203,199; 
Setubal, 37,074; Funchal (Madeira), 24,687. 
Premier, Gen. Carmona (Foreign), July 9, 1926. 
Portugai occupies the western part of the Iberian 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
Spain and on tae south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. Its area is 34,254 square miles, a little 
larzer than the State of Maine. The Azores and 


which calls for a two-chamber — t 


Ni 


Madeira Islands, in the North Atlantic, are politically 
an integral part ef the republic. The country is 
mountainous and well watered to the north. About 
one-third of the land is cultivated. Vineyards 
abound, and_ wines. olive oil and fruit are largely 
-produzed. Wine-making is the chief industry. 
¥Yorests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19 
per cent. of the country, and cork, of which 175,- 
000,000 pounds are produced annually, is the second 
largest industry. Portugal has much mineral wealth, 
but is undeveloped because of a scarcity of coal 
and poor transportation. The sardine fisheries are 
important. Hides and wool are also exported. 
Portugal had in 1923, 2,040 miles of railroads, 
of which 843 were state owned. The merchant 
marine ,in 1917 numbered 206 vessels, with ton- 
nage of 122,726; in 1925, 3,358 steamers of 7,186, 
557 tonnage entered the ports of Lisbon and Oporto. 

Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
century, was a kingdom until Oct. 5, 1910, when 
a revolution drove King Manuel II. from ,the 
throne and proclaimed a republic. It is governed 
under a Constitution, adopted Aug. 20, 1911, which 
provides for a National Council of 164 members, 
elected by direct vote for three years, and an Upper 
Chamber of 71 members, elected by the Municipal 
Councils, half renewable every three years. The 
President is elected by both Chambers for a four- 
year term; he appoints the Ministers, who are 
responsible to the Chamber. Voters must be able 
to read and write. The army is raised by con- 
scription and numbers 40,000, with reserves of 
620,000. The navy personnel is 6,000. 

The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of worship. Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory; the republic has been 
showing increased interest in education, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is about 75. ‘There are 
three universities. : 

After more than a year of political unrest the 
_ Government was overthrown on May 29, 1926, by 
a bloodless revolution led by military and naval 
officers. President Bernardino Machado, who had 
been-elected on Dec. 11,1925, to succeed President 
Teixeira Gomez, resigned, himself resigned. Dis- 
agreements among the triumvirate of officers who 
assumed power resulted in a second ‘‘bloodless 
revolution” on June 17, and_a third on July 9, 
headed by Gen. Carmona. This brought at least 
temporary quiet. 

Portugal is a member of the League of Nations. 

The country has suffered greatly in the last two 
years from the deprec.ation of the escudo. 

The escudo is the unit of currency, gold par being 
$1.0805. Exchange, Oct. 1, 1926, $0.0512. 

Recent budgets in escudos are: : 

8 ev. Exp. 
666,576,163 802,415,872 
1,237,986,167 1,324,188,853 
1,306,193,612 1,369,758,769 
1,314,377,491 _1,397,534,483 

The national debt on Dec. 31, 1925, was 5,543,- 
816,000 escudos. 

Trade in 1924 was: Imports, 863,478,071 escudos; 
exports, 233,923.014 escudos. yi 
Trade of Portugal with the United States was: 


ear. Imports. Exports. 
1920-21 Bis atalwin ease is $14,773,549 $5,991,230 
DODO ei Sates dale Oh sunk 219, 4,368,174 
NOI2-Z3:7/ vctunh tenis oes »477,18 4,333,849 
POS 24 os contain clans < ere 6,691,819 3,442,131 
EE) RM rete get oe ea 9,294,583 3,185,275 
BU OOAG sw 'ocntets, niece renin aye 8,996,115 4,653.570 


Trade of the Azores and Madeira Islands with 


the United States was: 

Year. Imports. Exports. 
TOZO-2T rae aiewek $1,726,524 $2,442,687 
ROTO aller co 897,55. 3,191,248 
1922-23. . - _ 593,482 2,144,009 
1924-25... - 1,089,222 2,657,638 
POR 26s Oi cis Pca 1,081,606 1,493,960 
“ PORTUGUESE COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


Asiatic. 

Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Panju). 
on the Malabar coast; Damao, near Bombay; and 
Diu, a small island 140 miles from Damao; area 
1,638 square miles; population, 548,472. Salt is 
produced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Mormugao, where there are twenty mines. Man- 
ganese is imported into the United States for steel- 
making as an essential. The 1923-24 estimated 
revenue of this group was 1,694,251 escudos; ex- 
Penaitures, 1,892,274; imports, 4,751,000; exports, 
chiefly cocoanuts, copra, fish, spiees and salt, 
1,401,000. 

Maca@, China, is on an island of the same name 
at the mouth of the Canton River; it: has 74.668 


’ 


" nN 
on (1 f whi rere Port st 
rest Chinese; a military force of 488 natives; 
and aad (budget of 1923-24) a revenue of 4,963,763 
escudos, and expenditures of 5,245,575, with im- 
ports in 1921 of 28,141,081 portacas, and exports 
of 17,112,291. The trade is mostly transit. 
Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off tae north coast of 
Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
opulation in 1915 was 377,815. The 1922-23 
udget balanced at 702,442 escudos. Imperts, 1922, 
805,475 escudos: exports, coffee, sandalwood, san 
root, copra and wax, 532,810. 


African, 


The Cape Verde Islands, in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, fourteen in number, 
Praia, capital, had a population of 149,793 in 1922, 
of which 4,799 were white. hief products are 
coffee, medicinal products. hides and millet. The 
budget of 1923-24 was balanced at 6,173,500 escudos. 
Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 
chief port Bissau, has a population estimated at 
289,000. In 1924 imports were 61,570,808 escudos; 
exports, chiefly rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides, 
49,192,929. he budget for 1924 was: Revenues, 
17,519,538 escudos; expenditures, 17,505,454. 
The islands of S. Thome (pop. 58,907) and Prin- 
cipe (pop. 4,938), about 125 miles off the west coast 
of Africa in the Gulf of Guinea, form a province 
under a Governor. Chief products are cacao, coffee, 
rubber and cinchona; exports being valved at 43,- 
75,011 escudos. The budget for 1923-24 balanced 
t 5,920,865 escudos. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 

coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
who resides in Loanda, with large powers. The 
Portuguese have owned it since 1575. Its area 
covers 484,800 square miles. 
The native population in 1914 was estimated at 
2,124,000. here were fifty-two Government 
schools, with 2,400 pupils. The budget for 1924-25 
estimated: revenues at 108,020,000 escudos, and 
expenditures at 158,000,000 escudos. The debt is 
about $21,500,000. 

The Government was authorized on March 26, 

1921, to contract loans for development and coloni- 
zation purposes up to the end of 1927 te a total 
amount of 69,000,000 escudos gold! 
Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. There 
are large deposits of malachite, ree iron and 
Salt, and gold has been found. Diamond output 
was 150,000 carats in 1925. Railway mileage is 818. 
Mozambique, Portuguese East Aflica, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South ‘Africa just below the capital, Lou- 
renco Marques. To the west lies the Union of 
South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the north 
is Tanganyika, formerly German Fast Afnea, but 
surrendered to the British November, 1918: over 
400 square miles of that territory, the Kionga 
Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique in 1919, 
Mozambique has 428,132 square miles, and an 
estimated population of 3,150,000 natives and 
10,500 whites. The budget estimates for receipts 
and expenditures for 1923 were 59,030,386 escudos. 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, beeswax and 
coal deposit exist. It has vast natural resources 
practically untouched. The principa! ports are 
Mozambique, population in 1910, 363,000 
cluding 472 Europeans); Ibo, 
Beira and Lourenco Marques. In 1924 Imports 
were 323,100,000 escudos; exports, 181,342,000. 

Railroads are being pushed, the most important 
line being the Delagoa Bay to Pretoria, 347 Iniles, 
of which 57 miles is in Portuguese territory. 
Trade of Portuguese Africa with the United 


ele was: 

ear. Imports. Exports. 
1920-21 $9,218,606 $1,378,402 
1921-22 2,767,675 ,881, 
1922-23 - 3,202,762 9,633,614 
1923-24 4,195,595 14,665 604 
1924-25 -- 5,484 301 14,172,760 
1925-26.. «+++ 5,704,303 13,847,470 


ROME, THE SEE AND CHURCH OF 


Supreme Pontiff, Pius XI. - (Achille Ratti), born 
at Desio, May 31, 1857, created Archbishop of 
eens Pepeember, ae Cardinal, June eS 1921, © 
} ope St) in succession to 
XV., Feb. 6, 1922. -- ee 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri. : 
(For members of the College of Cardinals and st 
y of Popes consult the index.) 
postolic Delegate to the United St i 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi. pcan da 


- over 


- for 300 miles. 


Th i 
break mporal soverei ‘ 7 
(the s ed Papal States), extending from sea to 


sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square miles, | 


with a population in the nineteenth century of 

3,000,000. This teritory in the reign of Pius 
IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom of Italy, 
the sovereignty of the Pope being confined to the 
palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran in Rome 
and the villa of Castel Gandolfo by the Italian 
law of May 13, 1871; this law also guaranteed to 
the Pope and his successors in the chair of St. Peter 
a yearly inaemnity of 3,225,000 lire ($622,425 at 
par of exchange), which allowance, however, remains 
unclaimed and unpaid. : £ 

The central administration of the Roman Catholic 
Church .is catried on by eleven committees called 
cates Corgtegations, viz: Holy Office, Consistorial 

iscipline of the Sacraments, Council, Religious, 
Propaganda Fide, Under i 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, Seminaries and 
Universities, Tribunals and vaiious offices. 

The Holy See maintains diplomatic relations with 
Austria, Bayaria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary. Japan, Jugo- 
Slavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Monaco, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Spain, together with 
most of the American republics except the United 
States, Cuba, Mexico and Uruguay. 

London, Catholic Directory gives the number of 
' Catholics in British Empire as 14,439,941; in world, 
BIG. BS070, of whom 309,718,770 are of the Latin 


ROUMANIA, KINGDOM OF 


AREA, 122,282 square miles; divided, Old Rou- 
mania, 58,489; additions confirmed by. the 1919 


peace treaties, Bessarabia, 17,146; Bukovina, 
4,030; Transylvania,. 22,312; Crisana, 8,038; 
Maramuresh, 6,258; Banat, 11,009. 
POPULATION, 17,393,149; divided, Old Rou- 
mania, 7,904,104; Bessarabia Goined March, 
918), 2,344,800; Bukovina (joined November, 
918), 800,098; ‘Transylvania Goined December, 
1918), 2,678,367; Crisana, 1,316,981; Maramuresh, 
766,6 Banat, 1,582,133 (Census of 1917). 


Roumanians by race number 13,000,000. 

CAPITAL, Bucharest; population, 345,666;. other 
cities, Kishineff (Bessarabia, population 300,000); 
(e) au, 114,100; Cernauti, 87,128; Ismail, 
85,600; Iasi (Jassy),. 76,120; and twenty others 
from 25,000 to 75,000. 

King, Ferdinand I1., born Aug. 24, 1865; succeeded 
his uncle, King Carol, Oct. 11, 1914; married 
Jan. 10, 1893, Princess Marie, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, born Oct. 29, 1875. Heir, 


Crown Prince Carol, born Oct. 15, 1893, married | 


March 10, 1921, Princess Helen, eldest daughter 
of the late King Constantine of Greece; one son, 
Michel, born Oct. 25, 1921; created heir-apparent 
Dee. 31, 1925, on his father’s renouncing his right 
- of succession. 
Prime Minister, Gen. Alexander Averescu, March 
30, 1926. 3 
Roumania, whose, history began as a Roman 
colony, was formed within Turkey-in-Europe by 
the union of the: Danubian principalities Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in 1861; proclaimed its independence 
May 21, 1877, during the Russo-Turkish War, and 
was so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
losing Bessarabia, however, to Russia. The World 
War resulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addi= 
tion of Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 
with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 
ethnological grounds. The country is now bounded 
on the north by Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, on the east. by the Ukraine (Russia) and 
the Black Sea, on the south by Bulgaria and Serbia, 
and on the west by Jugo-Slavia and Hungary. 
It is equal in size to the State of New Mexico. 
For about 300 miles the Danube forms its southern 
boundary; the last 250 miles of its course (from 
Oltenitza to the Black Sea) it flows through Rou- 
mania. The Dneister forms its northeast boundary 
The Carpathian Mountains extend 
from north to south to the middle of the country, 
whence the Transylvanian’ Alps extend 200 miles 
due west. These mountains formed the old western 
boundary. : 

The forests are extensive (18,750,000 Non 
and the timber industry important. The Soil is 
very fertile, making the country a granary of Europe. 
Four-fifths of the population engages in agriculture 
and stock-raising. The production of wheat in.1921 
was 2,138,146 tons; in 1922, 2,504,000 tons: in 1923, 
2.700.000 tons; in 1924, 3,576,925. tons; and in 1925, 
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| marine has 158 vessels of 71,158 tonnage. 
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tons, and 4,365,000 tons respectively. ts 
Under the land reforms carried through since the 


a 


Danube River, all state operated. The mere 
B 
there entered Roumanian ports 31,475 river vessels 
and 2,361 seagoing vessels. The European Ccm- 
mission of the Danube, established in 1856 with 
sovereign powers over the navigation of that river, 
has its seat at Galatz. Constansa is the chief Black 
Sea port with a population of 30,000. 4 
A new Constitution on March 27, 1923, replaced 
the Constitutions of the several countries which 
before had Constitutions—Old Roumania, Bessara- 
bia, Transylvania and Bukovina. It provides for a 
Senate, partly composed of ex-officio members and 
partly of others indirectly elected, and for a Chamber 
of Deputies elected by ‘‘universal, ual, direct, 
compulsory and secret suffrage, on the basis of the 
representation of minorities.” Mineral and other 
subsoil products are nationalized. Special fran- 
chises and monopolies are forbidden. The admin- 
istfation is centralized. It carries a sweeping bill 
of rights. F 

A new mining law was promulgated July 4, 1924, 
whereby foreign companies are given ten years to 
transfer up to 55 per_cent. of their stock to Rou- 
manian nationals. This especially concerns the 
oil field and has been. protested. Very_consider- 
able increases in the tariffs for protection have been 
made. The capital invested is estimated at $170,- 
000,000, of which 75 per cent. is foreign, 

Military service is compulsory. On Jan. 1, 1922, 
the effective strength was 230,000 men, there having 
been disorders in 1918 which called 400,000 men to 
the-colors. Further reductions are in progress. 

The navy consists of a small cruiser, six destroyers, 
two scout boats, and four gunboats, with a special 
Danube River naval force of twelve 
sloops, four river monitors, eight 
seven torpedo boats, 

Of the population in 1918 there were 9,595,000 
of the Orthodox Gieek Church, 1,456,000 of the 
Greek Catholic Chureh, 1,483,000 of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 1,334,000 Protestants, 17,000 
Armenians, 834,000 Jews and 44,000 Mohammedans. 
Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy are 
paid by the state, other clergy being subventioned. 

Instruction is free and compulsory ‘‘wherever 
there are schools.” Intelligence is spreading, but 
in 1909, by a. Special census, 60.16 per cent. of the 

opulation over seven years of age was illiterate. 
oumania is a member of the League of Nations. 

The Parliamentary elections on May 25, 1926, 
were held under a law ppwed in March on the 
Italian Fascist model. ‘he Government had an 
absolute majority of 200,000, the total popular 
vote for its candidates being 1,243,909; the National 
Peasant Party having 707,263; the Bratiano Liberals, 
179,763; the Anti-Semites, 100,889; the Socialists, 
35,570; and the Communists, 26,180. The. distri- 
bution of deputies under the new law was: Govern- 
ment, 280; National Peasatits, 82; Liberals, 15; 
Anti-Semites, 8 ‘ 

The leu is the unit of currency, gold par being 
19.3 cents. Exchange, Oct. 1, 1926, was .5127 
cents. 


The Government announced a surplus for 1923 - 


of 1,200,000,000 lei, most of which was made avail- 
able--for War Department expenditures. The 
budget for 1924 was balanced 
; 
Net nL = Wt 
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_. Roumania had, in 1923, 7,317 miles of railroads, 
with a navigation service in the Black Sea and the |. 
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000,000 lei. - 


> charge. 


24,000,000, 000 Pah tat ‘tor 1925 at at 31, 750, 000,000 
lel, and that for 1926°at 29,250,000, 000 lei. The 
note circulation on Sept. 26, 1925, was 20,650,- 


The consolidated external debt on Jan. 1, 1924, 
_was. about $100,000,000; and the internal con- 
solidated debt was 16,892,000,000 ae and the- 
internal floating debt 14, 561, 000, 000 1 

Roumania's war debt to the Onited States was 
settled in December, 1925, by a mission to Wash- 
ington, on a capital sum basis of $44,590,000 as of 
June 15, 1925. It bears interest at a per cent. for 
ten years and 344 per cent. thereafter. The first 
ponent, June 15, 1926, was $200,000; payments 
nerease $100,000 4 year for six years, then $200,000 
a year, reaching in 1939, $2,200,000, continuing at 
that figure for the life of the debt. 

A tentative agreement was reached with Great 
Britain to 1 quidate that war debt of £26,000,000 in 
forty years under an interest and amortization 


Imports and Bayonet in thousands of lei for three 
years were: 


Year. Impo! 
MAS ore tnia nile ice ale aie, ante wiyeens 19, 455, "a4 on, 610, 489 
«el (a ee DR eaten BNP Teas, an 26, 192' 449 27,823,602 
1A SORES Sp ASR Pe AB irate, AA 30,098,000 29°025,000 |. 
Trade with the United States was: 
ear. Imports. Exports.» 
1204S OSEAN Peston eas Oi ran Ca $9,779,668 $55,065 
DOOD ain eerie Soe! te sys beats 2,577,415 501,868 
Mam COCE ALY hoe ota e.cwmiei oie aioe ,02$,2 166,302 
AG QBR LE Nic tne ete olbie hae artis 1,309,042 58,642 
Bee Nios as teary wah aan wna der aie re 1,308,950 207,368 
OGL viet ia eve win intel es wee ps bere 3,075,012 600,669 


RUSSIA 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.) 
AREA, Land area, 8,187,253 square miles (21,210,- 
500 square kilometres). 
‘ 1926, 141,- 


POPULATION, officially estimated, 

400,000 (estimated, 1923, 131,546,065 
CAPITAL, paps population, Jan. 1, 1926 (official 
a: B00 000. Other rincipal cities, 


i, 1926), 1,42 


310,264; Tashkent (1933), Ra 871; Baku 
244/852: Rostov (1923), rg Tiflis 
233,958; Vladivostok (idea) $8, 
Council of People’s Commissars, eee 1926: 
Chairman of the Council, Alexis I. Rykov. 
Vice Chairmen of the Council, A. D. Tsturupa, J. E. 
Rudzutak. and V. V. Kuybyshev. 
Commissar for Army and Navy, K. E. WoroshilGy. 


1923), 
1923), > 


» Commissar for Trade, A. J. Mikoyan. 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, George Tchitcherin. 


Commissar for Transportation, J. E. Rudzutak. 

Commissar for Posts and Telegraphs, 1. N. Smirnov. 

Commissar for Finance, N. P. Briukkanoy. 

Commissar for Labor, V. V. Schmidt. 

Commissar for Peasanis’ and Workers’ 
temporarily unfilled. 


Chairman of Supreme Economic Council, 
Kuybyshev. 


Inspection, 
Wie Ve 


~Director of Central Statistical Administration, V. V: 


Obolensky (Ossinsky). 

Chairmen of the Central prceradioe aah hirers Bass 
S. R., M. I. Kalinin, G. I. Petrovsky, A. G. Chervia- 
kov, ‘Gazanfar Mussabekov,,. N etyrbay ‘Aitakov, and 
Falzulla Khodzhayev. 

Russia stretches across two continents, from the 
North Pacific to the Baltic. It occupies the northern 
part of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from 
the Arctic to the Black Sea. 

On March 12, 1917, the day of the revolution that 
destroyed Czardom, Imperial Russia comprised 
8,764,586 square miles of territory, with 182,182,600 
(official “revision” estimate of 1915) of population; 
this included 131,796,800 in European Russia; 
13,229,100 1n the Caucasus, 10,377,900 in Siberia, 
and 11,254,100 in the Central Asiatic provinces, 

The changes wrought by the World War, the 
revolutionary movements in minor regions, treaty 
decrees of the Allied and Associated Governments 
and negotiations of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic as to political and economic rela- 
tions brought dismemberment to the old empire 
and great modifications of risaesc and relationship 
toward the new federation (U. 8S. R.) of many 
of the old districts and Pron oas “Five independent 
states have risen in the west. In 1920 the Russian 
Soviet Government concluded treaties of peace 
with each: Esthonia, Feb. 2;\ Lithuania, July 12; 
Latvia, Aug. 11; Poland, bate a and Finland, 


(th 


+ iti 


Oct. 14; which S hpaicen he territorial Cae 
of each or provided for further se’ eas That 
'same year agreement was reached by the Allied 
Powers whereby Roumania received ewieratia. 


taken from her in 1878, subject to later discussion _ 


by Russia. The former Turkish province of Kars, 
also taken in 1878, was renounced by the Soviet in 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, March 3, 1918. The 
area and population lost were: 


juare 
Miles Population. — 
Poland (independent).......... 43,804 12,247,600 | 
Finland (independent)... 125,689 3,241,000 
Esthonia (independent) . 0! 1,750,000 
Latvia (independent)..... 7 2,600,000 
Lithuania (independent) . .. 22,890 2,246,000 
Bessarabia (to Roumania). toh 7,330 +213; 
Kars area (semi-autonomous). . be 780 492,000 
POCARIe a iidst.s se halts: Sie ols 260,493 24,689,600 


, RUSSIAN STATES IN 1926, 
Many political reassignments have been made 


under Bolshevik control. The composition, area, 
population and capitals of the U. S. S. R. on Oct. 
1, 1926, were as follows: 
Fey Capital. 
Russian S. F.S. R......... 95,787,942 Moscow 
White Russian S. S. R..... 4,454,673 Minsk 
Ukrainian S.S.R....... .. 27,243,222 Kharkov 
Transcaucasian Fed. of 
SBS cathe s picbgcam 5,577,155 Tiflis 
Armenia, S. S. R.......6 (921,400) Erivan 
Azerbaijan, S. S. R...... fee 20R} Baku 
Georgia, S. S. R... . (2,492,800) 
Turkoman ae Wak Genraseiaters as) 914,558 Poltoratsk 
Wzbek.S.58. Fee eae is 4,803,600 Samarkand 
COREE Rie a RA lots a Te 138,781,150 
Russian S. F. S. R., 7,579,938 square miles; White 
Russian §. S. R. 42, 383: Ukrainian S. S. ey, 
164,865; i nian grapes of §. S. R., 
74,498 (neludes Aremnia, S. S. 15, ec jue 
paijan, Ss. S. R., 33, ee eee Gedigia,'S i 
25,668); Turkoman, , 181,578; and Babee 


8S. 5. R., 124,592. 

The ten autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
are as follows: 


Capital.’ 
Bashkir, A. S:S. R.. 2... 2,440: 299 Ufa 
Buryat-Mongol, A.S. 5. R. 454, 97 Verkhneudinsk 
Chuvash, A. 8.'S. R....... 896,926 © eboksary 
Crimean. ES RS a 8 ree SRY, 592,926 Simferopol 
Daghestan, A. S. 8. R..... 824. 212 Makhach-Kala 
German Volga, A. S. S. R.. 527, 042 Pokrovsk 
Karelian, A. S. S. R....... 245,683 Petrozavodsk 
Kazak, A. S. 8. Row. ccce ce 5, 382, 000 Kzyl-Orda 
Pater, AOS. SR. % dene 28181039 Kazan 


Yakut, A. S. 8. R.. +, 286,097 Yakutsk 
3° gue thirteen autonomous areas in the R. S. F. 
are: 


Adigheh-Cireassian, A.A. . 111,701 Krasnodar 


Vityak, A. Ala ssi ce ae 695, 826 Izhevsk 
oa ae A.; 361,792 Grozny 
Ingush. 68, 801 Vladikavkaz 


Kabar . 181/504 Naichik 
127,019 Astrakhan 
el ghen2 Batalpashinsk 


170,200 Turtkul 


A 
Karachai-Circassian,A.A . 
Kara-Kalpak, A. A. 


are ly, An A os cetera sietace 731,451 Pishpek 

Komi, ix 1 SANE Fea fh aso Eeixts pnoere Ust-Sysolsk _ 
WER CACHAN. yu: ehrelcrrcttes tee 466,913 Krasnokokshaisk 
North-Cssethin, A. A... .. 156,881 ht a do 
Obed) AL Avie) ck eine 77,529 Ulala 


The ae regions Me caren or ‘‘Krai’’) included 


in ie R.S. F.S, R. are: 

Uraltos nkiyser > . & 312,000 Sverdlovsk 

Nosth Caticasian . 7,500,470 Rostoy-on-Don 

Siberian 6,868,055 Novo-Nikolayevsk 
The North Caucasian region ae six of the 

autonomous areas in the R. S. R. and the 

Siberian region eeelgre pe nite dS area. 
fier autonomous S. S$. R. in the Ukrainian S. S. R. 


454,673 Balta 

The three autoncmous Republics in the Trans- 
caucasin Federation are: 
Nakhichevan, A. R.. Z 78,950 Ra heya 
re PUTG TAL, Eves staon ieg late tere eect Suk 

Adjar, A CARE CCAR ea eters ions: Baton 


The two autonomous areas in the Transcaucasian 


Federation are: 


Mountain betes eer A. A - 157,807 Stepanakert 
South Ossetian, A A.. . Tskhinvaly 


jo The autonomous Republic in the Uzbed S. 8. R. 
Tadjik, Av R.. 


. 745,200 Dushambe 


4 g-qp ee 


shee oer te eine ek 5 
i ing ‘ty former provinces 6: 
sussia, three provinces of the northern | 

€ greater part of Siberia and the Far 


‘aucasus, th 
-East te the Pacific Ocean), and territories with | Ar drawn up on 
extensive rights of self government, as listed in the.| the assumption that other states and dependencies i 
F. 8. R., | will adhere to it and provides that ‘‘each federated _ 


table. Out of the total area of the R. 8. F. S. R., l 
amounting to. 8,098,244 aquare miles, with a popu-| republic has the right of freely withdrawing from 
lation, according to the 1920 census, ‘of 98,375,900, | the union.” There is no Bill of Rights. x 


Great Russia, occupies 4,620,431 square miles, with | Universal suffrage of all citizens above eighteen © 


opulation of 76,682,300. The autonomous re-| years is provided in the Constitutions of the six 


a 
‘publies and territories within it are mostly built up 


was adopted by the Twelfth All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets in May, 1925, to harmonize with that 
Olthe Ukraine’ hich is I han Californi 
_ The raine, which is larger than California, | delegates to the Soviet Congréss of the Union on a 
is the southwest division of European Russia, bor- ner basis of one delegate for every 25,000 vorers 
most. densely poptlated’ part. of thor old crate | {2 te.clty Soviets, and for every 125,000 inhabitants 
: , - 1 in neia! S. : 
The Dniester River forms its boundary, with Rou-. satay puta 
Imania on the southwest, and on the west it is 
bounded by Poland.. The black soil is the richest 
in Russia; it is the great wheat growing district, 
and Odessa, on the Black Sea, witn its large 
elevators, in pre-war days was a most important 
grain shipping pért. There are large deposits. of 
eal and — _ of bs roy ibn ithe eo per 
cent. are anians, formerly calle: e Russians, “ "4 
but of the 5,000,000 urban population,’or 34 per Peprvapoyallves cach, - while Autonomous! ‘Lert 
cent., 29 per cent. being Great Russians, and 32 
per cent. Jews. ; 
White Russia comprises_the six eastern dis- 
trict’ of the former. Minsk Province, with Poland 
on its western boundary. 75 per cent. of its popu 
lation are. White Russians, the remainder. belng 
Potes and Jews. Its territory has been considerably 
enlarged, & number eps, cei districts of the 
R. 8. £. 8. R. inhabited by ite Russians having 
been added to it. t J 
Georgia auned the federal republic, which was 
Set up by Georgia, Armenia and Tartary, or Azer- 
baijan, in 1918, but became independent the fol- 
eee eae Tumuit followed until 1921, when 
Soviet Russian armies oecupied the land. An up- 


ersons who do no socially useful work, and mem- 


the Central Executive Committee of the U: 
consisting of two Houses. One is the Federal Coun- 


po 
alities (now numbering 131), chosen by each nation 
regardless of population, except that what are known 


in the table above. 


Poneress of Soviets, which corresponds to.an Elec- 
toral Collége, meeti 1 

electoral body will be about 2,000 strong, chosen 
by the state Soviets, which are chosen by the local 
District Soviets elected by the people. ; 

_ The Counéil of Nationalities is chosen by. the 
Provincial Soyiets. Each of the two Houses names 
a& Presidium or standing committee of seven, and 
the two Houses jointly name another seven, twenty- 


authoritative body in Russia in the interim between 
sore rae Coded Baeeuttes Com mltten: jotntly. eleots 
rising Of ; nin { ._ The Central Executive Committee jointly elec 
of Toes By Home ot heed aaa een Tee Federal Commissars who are responsible to it and 
cent. of the people are Georgian and Christians; | \ts Presidium on this basis: Five Commissariats 
90 per cent. engage in agriculture, with tillage most | Of Ministries are wholly federal—those for Foreign 
crude. Batum is its important port on the Black | Affairs, Army and Navy, Transportation (railroads), 
Sea. Three autonomous districts have been carved | Postal and Telegraphs, and Trade. (The Foreign 
Out of it. Tiflis is the eapital, and here in March, | Trade Scobey weed ee eG PoP bCr ke terme 
es cane session of the U.S. S. R. met instead Commissa rat ot esas oF “Thetr guthority is abso- 
zerbaijan, 3 T. - | lute throughout the on and they appoint the 
ae porte fe ecpioe teresemieoes Onabey own re; resentatives in he several states. Five more 
28, 1918, but its government was overthrown by the foe ssariats, are: T: ae Supreme Council of Na- 
Bolshevists, in 1920, and it became alighed with | onal Economy, the Ministries of Food, Labor, 
Soviet Russia. The people are 75 per cent: Turko- | Finance, and Peasants: and Workers’ Inspection. 
Tartars, and Mohammedans, and 20 per cent, | Those have parallel Commissars in the participating 
Armenians. Baku, the capital, 1s the centre of wees Aa eee Dy Be ee but apprpver’ by, “ 
; tensit er ommiss: 
Poet extensive oil industry of the Caspian ther, This boar di ot ten Fede ral Com missars tnere- 
ni i winni r - | Upon constitu e supreme governing body o 
ener hos ariey ana Gereecyl ah vt ind rm the Soviet Federation and as such sign décrées, etc. 
the Trans¢aueasian Republic in 1918, but soon The Central Executive Committee, which must 
declared its independence and was recognized by | Meet three times a year, issues legal codes, decrees 
the Allies in 195)" It became a Soviet Republic | Ordimances and orders, combines the ee and 
the following year, aligning itself with Soviet Russia. ea rRVe roe Dh the a aber 3 
Ninety-five per cent. of its population are Armenians, | #ctivities of the Pres! an ie M a e a 14 
including Some 450,000 refugees from Turkey. It | People’s ee ae ceca be t has t S. ict ne pan 
has Persia on the south, Turkey on the west, Geor- | @nd suspend the decrees, ete,, of the Presidium 
gia on the north and iS about the size of Massa- | 40d of the Soviet Congress of the several states, 
Chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. and..of other gpthore 4 He pubildhea 
Uzbekistan, (Uzbek §. S. R.), and Turk- |, All decrees, dispositions, etc., must be ee hod 
manistran, (Turkoman §, S. R.), are the result of | {n .the six principal languages curren € 
regrouping of Bokhara and Khiva along racial | Federated Republics (Russian, Ukrainian, White 
lines and have now the tank of constituent repub- | Russian, Georgian, Armenian aps feedk omee sheet 
lies. These republics are in Central Asia east of | Each participating Bae ieeork 0 hy tien Pupiio 
the Caspian Séa, south of the Aral Sea and west of peas of Agriculture, the Interior, Justice, ¢ 
the Oxus River. The people are Mohammedans | Education, Sanitation and Social Welfare. 
and the products, horses, cattle, cotton and silk, | The Supreme Court of the Union, attached to 
The remalning part of Central Asia Has been united | the Central Executive Gomnralteee, fies the Supreme 
with the Kagak Republic (formerly Kirghiz) and | Courts in the Constituent, Republics yous ee 
two sections, the Kara-Kirghiz and Kara-Kalpak, | Pretations on Federal Jegislation, and. the desis a- 
will havé the status of Autonomous Areas. tion of the Constituent Republics; decides legal 
The {lag of the U. S. 8. R, is red, bearing in the | conflicts between Constituent Republics, and 
upper left canton a golden sickle and a golden ham- | examines cases of accusation against high officials 
mee ote saute oy ood Plat ie yOld BEntL he leg Seed baa haticel resources are held in trust b: 
C n is separa’ a gold band from ai y 
sol ae cine: e eae ; ‘ the Government for the general population, an 


athe care ee Oe ait may not be acquired by private title. Every citizen 

THE NEW FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. is eat tled to secure land for cultivation, the form 

The All-Russian Central Executive Committee | of tenure being that of perpetual leasehold. Natural 
(of 286 members) on July 4, 1923; in Moscow, 


resources are exploited by the state trusts, by mixed 
unanimously approved of a. new Federal Constitu- 


companies, under Sopeerloe in Alan ne State 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republies. | has a participating interest, or by private com- 
Hon Aenuntetes on July 6, acting as a tei ppraty panies under concession. Such private concessions 
Federal Parliament, elected Federal Commissars | run for a limited period of years (generally fifteen). 
according to its provisions. 


The transport system as well as posts, telephones 


tC 0 ot Constituent Republi save that. employers of 
around large racial groups, A new constitution | labor for profit excer farmers employing labor), 


cil of 414 (at first 371) members on the basis ‘of. 
ulation, and the other the Council of Nation- 


tories” have one representative each, as detailed — 
. The Federal Council is elected by the Federal 


Bers of the clergy may not vote. There provision | 
for a direct vote. District Soviet Congresses choose 


The supreme power rests in a Congress called ba 
Hon, 


as constituent ‘‘Autonomous Republics” have five — 


ng at Moscow annually. This © 


one all, who constitute the nominal supreme ~ 


defines the — 


ene 


and telegraphs, are operated as Government depart- 
_ Inents. Industry is conducted largely by State 
trusts. Private factories employing not over twenty 
persons may be operated without formality. For 
enterprises employing from  tenty-one to one 
hundred persons permission of local authorities 18 
necessary, and for larger enterprises a special leasing 


x 


required. Many. industrial enterprises —are con- 
ducted by the cooperatives. Universal military 
service is incumbent. Non-producers (1.e., persons 
not engaged in socially useful work) may not vote 
and, are exempt from army service. 
The united governmental Political Department 
of the union is established to ‘unite the revolu- 
tionary efforts of the Federated Republics in the 
peneele against the political and economic counter- 
revolutionaries and against espionage and ban- 
ditry’’ and to direct the activities of the local organs 
which will function under a special law. 
This new Constitution was ratified with some 
minor changes by the Second Soviet Congress, Janu- 
ary 30, 1924. 

The Third Soviet Congress, of May, 1925, num- 
bered 2,2/6 delegates, of whom only 1,580 had the 
right to vote. These were distributed: Soviet Russia 
proper (R. S. F. S. R.), 70.9 per cent.; the Ukraine, 
18 per cent; Transcaucasia, 4.5 per cent.; White 
Russia, 3.5 per cent.; Turkoman Republic, 1 per 
cent.; Uzbek, 2.1 per cent. By nationalities they 
Stood: Russians, 58.5 per cent.; Ukrainians, 12 per 
cent.; White Russiaus, 2.5 per cent.; Caucasians, 
6 per cent.; others, 21 per cent. Members of the 
Communist Party and applicants, 1,822; non- 
partisans, 454. Social make-up: Workers, 40.5 per 
cent.; peasants, 39 per cent.; others, 305 per cent. 
There’ were 162 women participating, 95 of them 
with a vote. 

No_mention of the all-powerful Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist Party appears 
in the Constitution. This committee elected, or 
revised, yearly numbers fifty-two members, thirty- 
four substitutes, chooses from its members the 

. Political Bureau, who are the real rulers of Russia. 

Members of the Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party elected December, 1925, were as 
follows: Bukharin, ‘Voroshilov, Kalinin, ;Molotvov, 
Rykov, Stalin, Tomsky, Trotzky, and Zinoviev. 
Substitutes—Petrovsky, Uglanov, Ordjonikidze, An- 

eyev, Kirov, Mikoyan, Kaganovich, Kemeney. 
In July, 1926, Zinoviev was replaced by Rudzutak. 
The Secretary-General is Joseph Stalin. 

The offical statistics gave the strength of the 
Communist party on July 1, 1924, as 336,000 mem- 
bers, with 311,000 candidates; of this 79 per cent. 
are in Soviet Russia proper; 10 per cent. are women; 
46 per cent. are workmen; 24 per cent. peasants. 
On Feb. 14, 1925, official statistics were: Members, 
369,426; candidates, 330,253; total, 699,689 (which 
includes 73,328 women, but does not include those 
men serving in the Red Army). On Jan. 1, 1926, 
the official numerical strength of the Communist 
Party was given as 1,078,000, including 121,000 
women. The total was composed cf 633,000 full 
fledged members and “445,000 applicants on 
probation, 


THE RED INTERNATIONAL. 


The Third (Red Communist) International was 

_ founded by Lenin in the Kremlin, March 5, 1919. 

Zinoviev is its President. It is an international 

labor organization and supplied the machinery 

through which Russian Communists kept in touch 

with Communists of other countries and sent out 
revolutionary propaganda. 

Normal diplomatic relations have been estab- 
lished between the Soviet Union and the following 
countries: Afghanistan, Arabia, Austria, China, 
Danzig, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Mexico, Mongolia, Norway, 
Persia, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, Uruguay. Ozecho- 
Slovakia has a trade treaty but no diplomatic 
relations. 

The Administration made known on Sept. 13, 
1926, that'the attitude of the United States toward 
the recognition of Russia had not been modified. 
The status of the Russian debt to the United States 
as shown by the Treasury ledgers on Aug. 1, 1926, 
was: Net, $187,729,750; sales of war material, 
$406,082; obligations on account of relief supplies, 
furnished under the act of Feb. 25, 1919, $4,465,465. 
Total net principal, $192,601,297. As of Nov. 15, 


1925, unpaid interest due aggregated $68,390,105, 


bringing the total debt as of that date to $260,- 
991,402. There was also $75,000,000 of bankers’ 
loans overdue and unpaid, and the value of American 
property confiscated in Russia was estimated ‘as 
over $400,000,000. Russia is not a member of the 
League of Nations. 

The Communist Party faced bitter opposition in 
its ranks at the Fourteenth Party Congress, Decem- 


| ber, 1925, whe 


or concession agreement from the Government is, 


. private traders as well as_ their private property 


Gregory. 
and others bitterly criticise lin, | 
Kalinin, and their supporters, charging 


the 
latter were leading the party away from Communism =~ 
i ing the new economic 


into Capitalism and intensify: 
policy (N. E. P.). Stalin’s control of the party 
was made manifest. Kamenev was relieved of the 
post of Chairman of Labor and Defense and Vice 
remier and made Commissar of Trade on Jan. 16, 
1926, and Sokolinkov was replaced as Commissar 
of Finance which he had held three years. Zinoviev, 
on Feb. 11, failed to be elected member of the 
Presidium. On Aug. 17 Kamenev was replaced 
as Commissar of Trade by 2 young Caucasian, 
Mikoyan. The readjustment left Joseph Stalin, 
Secretary General of the Communist Party, in 
absolute control of the Soviet Government, though 
without executive position in it. The new ‘‘tri- 
umvirate,” including also Premier Rykoy and VY. 
Kuybyshev, successor of Dzerjinski (who died in 
J uly} as Chairman of the Supreme Econemic Council 
and one of the Vice Chairmen of the Council. Trotsky 
and the others who had been in opposition, 
apologized, yielded place and remained in eclipse. 
Education in the Soviet Union follows the general 
American plan in being a charge against the budgets 
of the-constituent Republics and against 
budgets. About two-thirds of the appropriations 
are local. In Economic Life (Moscow), May 12 
1926, Commissar for. Finances Briukhanov stat 
that the total expenditures on education for the 
fiscal year 1925-26 would be close to 650,000,000 
rubles ($334,750,000)- 
In the fall of 1926 the Moscow educational au- 
thorities reported that in the city 99 per cent. of 
children of school age were attending school and 
througheut Moscow Province 94 per cent. 
Negotiations between France and Russia looking 
toward. an acceptance in principle by the latter, 
and payment in part, of the $5,000,000,000° pre-war 
debt owed/to French investors were undertaken in 
1925, but came to naught. 


CHANGES IN POLICIES. 

The fiscal year 1924-25 saw certain changes in 
Soviet policies. Existing restrictions on private 
trade were modified and on April 1 it was formally 
announced that the Government was willing private 
capitalists should receive the same rights as state 
trusts and co-operative societies; that their credit 
facilities would be increased at the state banks, 
taxes greatly lowered and the legal position of 


be re-established and consolidated. The establish- 
ment of private banking concerns was permitted. 

The most notable act was the Goverhment’s 
decision on April 22, 1925, permitting farmers to 
employ hired labor on their allotments all the year 
round. It made provision for increasing the work- 
ing day beyond eight hours and allowed the employ- 
ment of children over twelve for light work. Con- 
tracts with workmen cannot exceed twelve months 
and must be registered with village authorities. 
Sickness insurance 'must be provided by ‘the em- 
ployers and wages cannot be lowered below the 
state minimum for that district. Peasants are now 
allowed free trade, the right to accumulate property, 
permission to sell their surplus and employ suf- 
ficient labor to operate their farms. 

An earlier decree in White Russia had provided 
for the eviction of all former land owners without 
exception from their dwellings—the last portions of 
their former estates which they had hitherto re- 
tained and cultivated with their own labor. 
their property was confiscated. 

The labor exchanges were abolished during the 
year and replaced by non-compulsory employment 
ureaus. 

Unemployment was reported on June 1, 1926 
by Economic Life (Moscow) to total 1,100,000. 
On April 1, 1925, it was 957,000; on April 1, 1924, it 
was estimated as over 1,000,000. On Jan. 1, 1924, 
793,900; on July 1, 1923, 625,900; and on Jan. 1, 
19238, as 832,400. In December, 1924, about 300,000 
unemployed persons received doles through the 
Social Insurance System, a levy of 2 per cent. being 
made on all. wages and paid by the employer only. 
During the fiscal year 1923-24 doles paid to un- 
employed throughout the U. S. S. R. amounted to 
21 million gold rubles. 

Russia’s production of vodka.from 341 national 
distilleries was tripled in the fiscal year 1924-25 and 
brought in a revenue of about 100 million rubles. 
Realizing that prohibition had failed and had 


brought about the illicit distilling of strong and - 


bad home brew, the Government increased the 
strength of its product to 40 per cent. on Oct, 4, 
1925, and lifted the ban on all spirits and wine. A 
week’s orgy followed. The Government had con- 
fiscated more than 300,000 illicit stills in the fiscai 


year. ’ } 
Military service.is compulsory. The Red Army, 


ee 
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and numbers 8,700 if on the frontier, or 6,721 if 


_of the extent of the famine of 1921. 


62,000 |! 225 
guards. | 


division contains three infantry regiments 
in the interior, with 48 guns in the first instance | RYC.---++-+++- eee e ones 786 


- and 16 in the latter. The allotment is: Russian, 39 * THT ORNS 


divisions; Turkestan, 4; Georgian, 1; Azerbaijan, 1; 
Armenian, 1; Far Eastern Republic, 2. There are 
between 40 and 60 batteries of heavy artillery, and 
14 cavalry divisions. Much attention is given to 
aviation ama the corps has (1926) 2,000 good ma- 
"ere The navy is being built up but is at present 

considerable, and accurate figures of its strength 
are not available. 

(For the growth of Bolshevik control see The 


Total. cs sasekay «50 «2,208 1,826 2,589.6 
Pre-war uction of grain was about 3,200,- 
000,000 bushels. Wan 


World Almanae for 1925, pages 660-61.) Other crops in 1925 were, potatoes, 44,281,000 
: metric. tons, from 11,257,000 acres; sugar beets, — 
RESOURCES OF RUSSIA. [ Rie bates fons, HO UE OOO acres; flax ae 
‘The Russian domains gone nea every phase of | 449'00 fond fren 2,083,000 Eat Pee he aie 
climate except the distinctly tropical, and have | seed, 4,269,000 tons ftom 6,759,000 ‘acres: and cot- 
varied topography. It has vast plains, some virtu- | ton,’ 906,000 bales from 1,629,000 acres.’ A RAL® 
ally desert, Some actually or potentially productive; | ° The live stock | estimate for 1925 was hi r 
many aigh TMountain ranges, and & distinctive | 9.497 sou ‘Gettle “eae 30ND een 
Brologic, ipature is the Russian steppes — broad | &7'767/600; hogs, 17,280,400; and camels, 730,800, 

’ , D x , > 2 Bette 
grees shi caged ees ‘The’ use of American tractors and methods is 
ee n r eee owever, neal AE begins. in rapidly increasing under Government encouragement: ; 

e centre with a series of low tablelands, and] tn the fall of 1926 about 25,000 tractors, mostly 
Slopes in the direction of the Baltic, Black and imported from the United States, took part in the 
frcewoeene co poet d the White Sea and the | harvest, as compared with 12,500 in the fall of 1925. 

— 1 Nhe 5 ¥ F Four co-operative unions operate on_the foreign 
t xe Ural Mountains form the boundary between | market and had a total turnover in 1925 of $67, 
Ce De rN Bers Tain body of Asia; the | 529,453; of these the Centrosoyuz (Central Union 

aucasian Mountains are on the southern line, | of Consumers’ Co-operators) accounted for $30, 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, Bxtensive 052,533 (imports, $14,620,075, and exports, $15 
LY ehetg occupy much of the central portions, total 432,458): the Selskosoyuz (Agricultural) for $24; 
forest area being about 500,000 square miles. 673,063 (imports, $4,603,912, and exports, $20,- 

The rivers are important as actual or potential'| 069,151); the Union of Ukrainian Co-operatives 
channels of commerce—the Dneiper and Dniester, | for $8,768,071 (imports, $5,541,843, and exports, 
flowing into the Black Sea, the Dnieper being part | $3,226,228); and the Flax co-operatives for $4,- 
ss he Bropones. eee epee spteemay. item the | 035,816 (exports only.). 

Black at Odessa to the Baltic Sea a anzig; The Central Union of Con ¥ 

the Volga? and Ural flowing into the Caspian Sea; | op Jan. L 1926, ART HEL iene aS er ire al 
the Neva flowing into the Gulf of Finland; and the | cjeties ‘with 53,466 stores and 10,163,109 share © 
Fears nowlee into the Arctic Ocean. There are | holders, i. e., members, At the present time the 
Fi gy a miles of rivers, lakes and canals navigable | number of shareholders 18 not Jess than eleven 
or steamers. millions. The turnover for 1924-25 amounted to 

The areas controlied by Russia comprehend | $2,008,000,000, and in 1925-26 it rose to over $3,090,- 
hearly every material natural resource of modern | 000,000. For 1925-26 as compared with 1924-25, 
civilization—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; | increased by 32 to 36, per cent. The resources 
every variety of timber, excepting tropical, every | of the entire system of consumers’ co-operatives, 
character of cereals, vegetable and fruit lands; | by Jan. 1, 1926, amounted to $177,099,000, out of 
being as near to self-contained, economically, as| which $18,000,000 constituted the share capital, f 
any other power, excepting the British Empire. An’ aggregate of 93,600,000 bushels .of grain was at 

Approximately 500,000,000 acres of forested areas | Purchased from the producers in the course of f 
are to a large degree potentially agricultural when | 1924-25,.and during the first half of 1925-26 the” 
the timber has been removed.’ The by and large| amount purchased was 79,200,000 bushels. " 
estimate is that, under developmen’ such has| The Federal System of Agricultural Co-operatives ° 
been attained in other civilized countries, Russia | numbered 31,000 co-operative societies and fhere 
would have close to 700,000,000 acres of cultivable | are not less than 20,000 independent co-operatives. tie 
lands, or the equivalent of more than 1,000,000 | Tt-is estimated that in the entire Soviet Unio "i 
Square miles of actually tilled lands, which is more | 6,500,000 peasant farms, 28 per cent. of all, are in 
than like areas in the United States. these co-operatives. Their resources amount. to 

What Russia was capable of producing before | about $56,650,000, of which the share capital is e 
the war and the Bolshevik revolution was shown in‘| $11,330,000. In 1925 there were 21,923 collective wy 
the official statistics of the former empire printed | farms in Soviet Russia and the Ukraine covering 
in The World Almanac for 1923. 8,030,000 acres and tilled by a population of 

1,085,456. _ There are about 12,000 handicraft 
AGRICULTURE. i 


> 
societies with about 500,000 members. 

During the revolution over 1,080,000,000 acres of |} Fur exports during the fiscal year 1924-25 were y 
land belonging to the landowners were acquired by | Valued over $33,000,000, of which $13,975,500, 
the peasantry. In addition the peasants seized and | Went to the United States. 
distributed among themselves over 48,000,000 acres Though completely nationalized in 1918, all but 
belonging to the richer strata of the peasantry. In | the larger enterprises of the fishing industry have ~ 
1922 the People’s Commissariat for Food reported | returned to private hands. The most important 
that 50 per cent. of the farms having arable lands | of the state enterprises is the Volga-Caspian State 
and meadows, were less than 14.5 acres and 45 per | Fishing Trust, with a total annual catch of 360 
cent. between 14.5 and 35.7 acres. ’ million pounds, the chief source of Russia’s total 


On March 1, 1925, President Rykov ‘reported | fish supply. 
that the area sown to crops now approximated 80 The sale of fish caught by the state trusts is , 
per cent. of the pre-war area, and that the Govern- | centralized in the State Fis! trading. Syndicate bs 
Ment had expended 85,000,000 rubles in 1924 to| with branches in all the important centres. Its } 
alleviate distress from a crop failure only one-fourth | selling capacity is over 36 million pounds a month 
and Aa a apes na peouy, ay aitg mee te ae 

Fhe crop failure in 1924 affected the Provinces of | Sold in the country. ® capital invested in’ phe 
the lower Volga, the Middle Volga and the North- | fishing Industry by the state is approximately 
ern Caucasus with 8,715,000 population. ° | $20,000,000. Spitincst bene ; 

Before the war, Russia's annual average ee R 
export was 12,540/075 long tons, of which 4,173,800 The petroleum deposits constitute one of the most 
was wheat. Since the war Russia has had to call|important of the many natural resources of the 
on other countries, chiefly the United States, for | country. The entire industry is nationalized and is 
food to feed millions who were starving. controlled by the All Russia Naphtha Syndicate, 

Upwards of 90 per cent, of the people live by agri- | which is subordinate to the Central Fuel Ad- 
culjure. In the European section, from 96 to 99} ministration of the Council of National Economy, 
per cent. of the arable land is in the hands of the | Over 200 individual concerns, previously operated 


_ peasant for use. The sown area in 1925 was about | by private companies have been absorbed, During P 
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the revolutionary period much damage was 
the ofl properticn and since then the industry has 
been handicapped 
technical 


ae 


-dent transportation. 
Production in the fiscal year 1924-25 was 6,950,- 
-—s- 600 metric tons; in 1923-24, 6,067,921. In eleven 
«months of 1925-26 It was 7,428,802 tons, and exports 
= were 1,210,108 tons. Pre-war exports approximated 
900,000 tons annually. Of the output 98 per cent. 
¥ ag the big state trusts of Baku, Grozny and 
mba. 
‘a Russia is normally the world’s greatest source of 
¥, 8 ag the Russian share in 1912 and 1913 bei 
yf 250,000 to 200,000 troy ounces of the worl 
total of 267,000 to 313,000. 

Unmined iron ore is estimated at nearly 1,000,- 
000,000 tons, considerable of it being in the Ukraine, 
economically convenient to transport to the Black 

There are very large mineral resources in the Ural 
Mountaing, Gold and silver are mined there, also 
galt, zine and copper. 

Discov of rich graphite deposits in North- 
western Si was reported in 1925. 

According to preliminary statistics made public 
in October, 1926, by the Supreme Economie Council, 
the net profit ylelded by state Industry during the 
fiscal year ending 30, 1926, was 450, 00! 
tubles ($231,750,000). The gross value of indus- 
trial production increased per cent., reaching 
$F 00 000 rubles as against 4,060,000,000 rubles 


The output of some of the principal industries 


follows: 
1925-26 1924-25 
Coal (metric tons) 24,302,000 
O1l (metric tong)....- Ve 
Pig iron (metric tons) 201,121 
Martin steel (metric tons)... 2,879,871 1,868,342 
Rolled fron (metric tons).... 2,138,440 1,390,203 
Cotton cloth (1,000 metres). . 1,999,282 1,499,020 
Coal production for the year was reported as 
87 per cent. of pre-war, oll 90 per cent, Iron and 
, steel 70 per cent., cotton textile 90 per cent. 
The number of workers employed in state 
industry on Sept. 1, 1926, was reported as aeeaeee 
2. 
1926 was 
42,500 in 


~@ Net profit of 


29,945,355,000 metric ton-miles, an increase of 42 
. per cent. over the preceding year; passenger traffic 
was 11,684,000,000 passenger-miles, an increase 
of 21 per cent. Freight traffic was 63 per cent. 
of pre-war. Average dally freight car loadings in 
July, 1926, were 23,362 cars, as compared with 
17,907 cars July, 1925. In August, 1925, total 
airplane lines in regular opefation carrying pas- 
sengers and baggage totalled 7,187 miles, 

In 1925-26 the Federal Government spent nearly 
$40,000,000 on hydro-electric od development 
and the budget for 1926-27 calls for nearly $50,- 
000,000. The stations engaged in general public 
service Oct. 1, 1926, have a capacity of nearly 1,000,- 
000 kilowatts, as compared with 394,000 kw. in 
1917. The Dnieper River power station, inivial 
construction of which was recently approved, is 
planned to be the largest hydro-electric power 
development in Europe, with an ultimate capacity 
of 455,000 kw. 


THE TRUSTS. 


The major industries are combined in syndicates 
(Textile Syndicate, Oll Syndicate, etc.) of federal 
scope for development and marketing. Each syn- 
dicate is 4 combination of operating trusts. 
division into trusts is according to geographical or 
other economie reason. Virtually all the larger 

ndicates operate under the general control of the 

upreme Economic Council. e managing boards 
of the syndicates and trusts are held responsible by 
the Council for profitable operation, efficiency 
and quality of sg bo 9 During 1925-26 the federal 
budget provided for about $130,000,000 for the 
development of industry, including’ $37,000,000 
for super-power development; during 1926-27 the 
budget calls for %187,000,000 for this purpose, 
including %46,000,000 for super-power. 

By October, 1926, the monthly output of indus- 
tries, save in the tron mining and metallurgical 
industries, was equal to the pre-war output. The 
Increase industrial production during the past 
two years was impressive—60 per cent. in 1924-25 


\ 


done to 
lack of labor, equipment and 
pana; and by inadequate and ineffi- 


‘he. 


general, existing plants were being used to abou 
100 per ont at capacity sae gr being 
Vworked in three snifis. er development was — 
hampered by acute shortage of basic capital. In 
many classes of manufactured goods a virtual 
famine existed and prices on the retail market 
averaged roore than double the RS gla price. 
This lack of basic capital, coupled with disappoint- 
ments in the grain purchasing campaign in the fall 
of 1925, caused a severe financial stringency during 
the winter of 1926-26. The ruble was kept at, 
gold parity by curtailment of note issue over a 
period of several months, but botb the foreign trade 
ode den for the year and the industrial program 
ad to be materially cut down. 3 ; 
According to the figures of the Central Statistical : 
Administration of the Supreme Council of National . 
Economy, published in March, 1924, out of 439 
trusts and economic managements enjoying the 
rights of trusts, throughovt the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Republics, seventy-two trusts are 
under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of . 
National Economy of the Union. These seventy- 
two trusts include the largest industrial combines, 
which, according to the number of their workers, 
represent about two-thirds of all the Soviet industry; 
they employ 831,342 workers out of a total of 1,171,- 

831 workers employed in all the enterprises through- 

out the territory of the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics which are under the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Council of National Economy. Soviet Russia 
proper is in control of a considerably larger number 

of trusts, viz. 322, but the total number of workers 
employed in them is only 288,352, or 24 per cent. 

of all the workers in the enterprises of the Soviet i 
Federation, and 31 per cent. of those in the enter- 
prises, the importance of which is of Federal scope. \ 
Under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy of the Ukraine, of White Ri a 
and of Transcaucasia, are thirty-nine trusts, with 
54,417 workers. ' - 

Commissars Dzierzynski and Tchitcherin signed 
a concession on June 12, 1925, giving W. A. Harri- 
man & Co., of New York, the concession for exploi- 
tation of the Georgian manganese fields gor twenty 
years. The Americans agreed to pay the Soviet 
2, royalty of $3 a ton up to the time they construct a 
railroad, harbor, mines and improvements, after 
which the Government will receive $4. The Amer- 
jeans are to ship a total of 2,750,000 tons during 
the first five years, and the Soviet Government 
expects to_ultimately receive a total of $62,000,000 
and to see the Americans make a profit of $120,000,- 
000. The fields are in the Chicatouri district, cover 
ten acres and are estimated to contain 100,000,000 , 
tons of ore. 

The Soviet Court voided the Sinclair 
cessions in Sakhalin on\March 24, 1925. ~ 

A fifty-year concession to the Lena goldfields of 
Siberia, estimated to contain $100,000,000 of gold, 
was granted to an Anglo-American company, the 
British Lena Goldfield Corporation, on Aug. 12, 
1925. The minimum output of gold for five years 
is put at 14,428 pounds. Copper, zinc and lead are 
by-products, 

Direct taxes are imposed in the form of a single 
agricultural tax, a trading tax, a realty tax, and 
taxes on incomes and asseSsments. Indirect taxes 
consist of excise taxes and customs duties. Excise 
taxes are levied on sugar, tobacco, textile products, 
fermented and distilled spirits, oil products, salt, 
tea and coffee, matches, yeast. The Soviet Union 
has a moderate system of tariff duties on imports, 
supplemented by duties. on a limited number of 
exports: There are separate schedules for the 
European and Asiatic frontiers. Duties collected ~ 
on the imports across the European frontiers during 
the fiscal year 1924-25 amounted to about 15 per 
cent. of the total value of the imports. Since that 
time the duties on certain articles classed as luxuries 
have been materially increased, \ 

The number of income tax payers in 1923-24 was 
2,197,875, of whom 501,357 paid surtaxes. The 
fundamental tax collected in the U.S. S. R. amounted 
to 13,970,883 es rubles, and the amount of surtax 
26,446,900 gold rubles. 

A new single tax on the land, to be levied, on a. 
sliding scale, depended on how much land -was 
farmed, what the crops were, etc., was put into 
effect in May, 1924; it is to. be paid in cash and it 
is estimated that it will yield $200,000,000 from 
about 20,000,000 peasant holdings, Next in import- 
ance as yielders of revenue are the trading tax, 
income and property tax, excise and local taxes, 
in that order. 
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THE BUDGET. 


The following table shows the preliminary esti” — 
mates for 1926-27 compared with the 1925-26 
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Income tax....... rs 


Indirect taxation: 
Excise. . . 
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duties C 

er taxes, inheritances, eto. . 2) 
Income from state enterprise and 

13450 1/6800 

Other government undertakings. . "616. bf 10.9 

Extraordinary revenue...........25- 178.1 150.0 

fete 28.1 25.0 

Sie san eat eobioace ease 20.0 125.0 

Issue of silver and ates 4 GOMG a eter Oe. jects 

Balance from previous budget...... SOM Senne 

Brant a soidio ten ioieh oa »....4,089.3 4,586.1 

xpenditure. 

Administration... 20... ee eee enee £p40 801.0 

WeELONGO. ska cue es ae Aikia sieorsiela 608.6 _ 6388.0 

_ Transport and communications... ...1,469.7 1,800.0 

Subvention to local budgets........ 334.8 424.) 

Ffpansing of national economy, incl: Bare 675.5 

dustry and electrification. ...... 231, 363.2 


oe 


Treasury operations, including 
Tepayment of loans 


Total PA a : 
Special treasury reServe............ ‘ 


4,586.1 


The budget (actual) for 1922-23 was: Revenues, 
1,460,000, rubles; expenditures, 1,463,500,000 
rubles; and for 1923-24 (actual): Revenues, 2,298,- 
000,000 rubles; expenditures, 2,298,100,000 rubles. 

The total internal debt as of July 1, 1926, was 
589,638,000 rubles’ ($303,723,570), made up as 
follows: First lottery loan, 99,884,000; second lottery 
loan, 58,029,000; 5 per cent. short term loan, 1,620,- 
000; 8 per cent. internal loan, 80,059,000; peasant 
loan of 1924, 8,109,000; second peasant Joan, 68,- 
598,000; short term treas loan, 90,369,000; 
and economic reconstruction loan, 182,970,000. 

The Soviet State Bank on Oct. 1, 1926, reported 
a note issue of 856,770,800 rubles, with a reserve 
in gold, platinum and foreign currency of 235,105. 
100 rubles. The corresponding figures for Oct. 1 
1925, were: Note issue, 726,983,600 rubles; reserve, 
168,134,020 rubles. 

The Government monopoly of foreign trade was 
firmly maintained during the year. It is controlled 
through the Commissariat for Trade and Com- 
merce and conducted by agencies of the Com- 
missariat, of the trading bureaus of the six constituent 
Republics, by the Consumers’ Co-operatives, by 
trading agencies of some of the large industrial 
syndicates, by a few mixed companies operating 
under license in which the Government holds a 
participating interest (generally 50 per cent.), and 
by 8 few foreign firms operating under special 
agreement. The foreign trade turnover for 1924- 
25 was $657,631,000; for. 1923-24, $484,910,000; 
Haye $199,300,000; and in 1913 was $1,490,- 
4 


’ 


In 1924-25 the greatest trade was with Great 
Britain, who took exports valued at 185,442,000 
gold rubles and sold imports valued at 107,806,000 

old rubles. The United States had second place, 
faking exports valued at 21,169,000 rubles and 
sending imports valued at 188,252,000 rubles (30 

er cent. of the total). The bulk of the imports 
rom the United States in 1924-25 were: Raw cotton, 
297,848 bales valued at $44,284,833; agricultural 
machinery, $8,000,000 (including tractors valued at 
$3,870,283); and industrial machinery, $7,100,000. 
Germany was in third place; exports taken, 87,- 
005,000 rubles, and imports sent, 101,602,000 rubies. 

The Soviet Government has been exercising a 
rigid control over imports, and any one dzsirous of 
purchasing goods in that country or selling goods 
to it must deal with the proper Soviet institution. 
either directly or in the last instance. 

The foreign trade over: the European border in 
gold rubles was: 


Yea . Imports. Exports. 

POZIRD) 252 oil ee a ashe 271,000,000 _ 64,000,006 
Pe BeOS hes vi pib = eee Bebo fe 148,000,000 133,000,000 
BO oe Ars Wins ohn psa aiateie lt 388,100,000 480,700,000 
RAPS Dyk g oie a yous ata, sea acandie 4 633,311,000 507,844,000 
lye, Le SO eee errs ents ,800, 586,700,000 


The trade over the Asiatic frontier 


amounts to 
bout $70,000,000 annually. , 
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1925.26, 1926-27. 


Exports, 


a orts, $1,055,141 
a Meh Ve a bro Bee ar 1, 146 
PRN gts ante Bee, RRL ‘45, Bee 3B § 
Bb Cott Baayen Senta 1,017,893 


043,978 
53,623,837 
Trade of Russia in Asia (including Armenia and 


Kurdistan, returned separately, until 1924= 
the United States was: Tashan 


Year. Imports.’ Exports 

PO AOS2U YN, Paige tel anes 8 $979,245 $3,564,488 
ORT B hee Sat Seu auta bee 1,389,703 182 - 
1922-23 SPAS cent a we AAS 120,993 242,603 
LOD 2a ell a. ia divils hte ui ee 1,563,370 109,066 
POQ8R DG Sono rbis @ o 3 a ple gate o 32,47 92,095 
TARO tans at ae oe bY 1,302,224 770,943 


SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF 
AREA, 7,225 square miles. . 
vn Shey estimated, Jan. 1, 1924, 
CAPITAL, San Salvador, population 85,300. 

Cities: Santa Ana, 80,670; San Sereatte it anal 
President, Sr. Don Alfonso Quinonez Molina, 1922-27. 
Premier, Dr. Reyes Arrieta Rossi (Foreign). 

Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 
duras as its northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
on the northwest. Its coast line is 160 miles long and 
1ts average breadth 60 miles. It is about the size 
of the State of New Jersey. Along the sea is a 
narrow, low alluvial plain, and the interior is a plateau 
about. 2,000 feet above sea level, containing a number 


of volcanic cones. Earthauakes are frequent; that — 


of June 8, 1917, destroyed much of the capital and 
three other towns; even greater damage was done 
to the capital on April 28, 1919. It has luxuriant 
forests and abundant mineral deposits, which are 
undeveloped. Mestizos and Indians form two- 
thirds of the population. j 
The agricultural production for 1923 amounted to 
$36,699,000, of which coffee (60,000 metric tons, 
valued at $16,800,000) was the chief crop; corn 
(250,000 tons, valued at $12,500,000) was second; 
and sugar (20,000 tons, valued at $2,000,000) was 
third. -Tobacco, indigo, henequen, lumber, rice, 
balsam and hides are also exported. Cotton culti- 
vation has begun, the output in 1923 being 55 metric 
tons, valued at $33,000, and 403 tons in 1924. 
Under the Constitution of 1824, modified last in 
1886, a President for four years and single chamber 
of 70 deputies for a year are elected. by universal 
suffrave. * The President appoints a Ministry of four 
members. The dominant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Education is free and compulsory. The army num- 
bers 3,000, with reserves of 25,000. There are 253 
miles of narrow gauge railroads. In 1924, 576 
steamers, tonnage 1,117,707, entered its ports. 


Salvador is a member of the League of Nations. 
Par of exchange, colon....... NS eas 50 cents. . 


Imports and exports for five years: 
Year. 


Imports. en 
$12,628,370 $17,943,827 
8,468,494 8,479,5 
639,29 16,213,807 
10,579,681 17,057,877 
11,453,000 Frat git 
16,600,000 16,900, 
Trade with the United States wast 
ear, Tmports., Exports. 
TORQ DY a MUR SN tie ha ¢ $6,205,186 $6,980,175 
NOOTERDS Yay carn dike ct has 4,614,934 1,987,102 
OBRRBS Ls ayers baad’. ves 4,866,967. 4,739,990 
PE De eR ot ve wt oa) a 5,422,845 3,158,444 
OT) 28 RU oe Ny a Eo 8,646,01 3,394,473 
PO2BDB ivi ss die. Dosa au ie 9,625,176 3,668,263 
Debt—Internal.;......... colones silver 20,271,409 
Bxternal (consolidated)....... re Sy A) 


10,000 


SAN MARINO, REPUBLIC OF 

ARBA, 38 square miles, | 
POPULATION, census of June, 1920, 12,027. 

San Marino, situated in the Apennmmes hear 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. Its treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy, coneluded June 28, 1907, was re-. 


1,610,000 _ 


“It is 


" Montenegro, which had 


bain Mite ue eye? ti 


- vised in 1921. It has on extradition treaty with the |21\ Ind. 


United States and other countries. Agriculture 
and stock raising are eee a! the only industries. 

overned by a Great Council of 60 members 
elected by popular vote, two of whom are chosen to 
exercise executive power for a term of six months. 
It maintains a military force of 39 officers and 950 
men. Revenue and _ expenditures for 1924-25 
balanced at 3,629,389 lire. There is no debt. f 


SANTO DOMINCO. 
(See Dominican Republic.) 


SERBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES, 
KINGDOM OF THE 
JUGO-SLAVIA. 

AREA, 96,134 square miles. 

POPULATION, Census of 1921, 12,017,323. 

‘CAPITAL, Belgrade, population, 1921, 111,740; 
other cities, Zagred (A gram), 108,338; Ljubliana, 
53,306; Sarajevo, 66,317; Novi Sad, 39,147; Split, 
25,042; Nish, 25,000. 

King of the Serbs, Croats_and Slovenes, Alexander 
I., born Dec. 17, 1888; Prince Regent from June 
24, 1914, to Aug. 16, 1921, when his father, King 
Peter I., died; married June 8, 1922, at Belgrade, 
Princess Marie, second daughter of the King and 
Queen of Roumania. Heir, their son, Prince Peter, 
born Sept. 6, 1923. . 

Rho dead N. Uzunovitch (Radical), April 8, 


Serbia, which had ‘since the Battle of Kossovo, 
in 1389, been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin, July 13, 1878. By the Balkan 
wars of 1913 her boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ultimatum 
brought on the World War of 1914-18. Serbia was 
overrun and suffered enormously, but in: October, 
1918, her army again occupied Nish and on Noy. 
3, 1918, reoccupled the capital, Belgrade. At the 
dissolution of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, the 
National Assembly of the former Hungarian provinces 
of Croatia and Slovenia proclaimed their independ- 
ence and a National Council was established, to 
which representatives of other Slav states of the 
old empire, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, were 
admitted, and union with Serbia as the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (Jugo-Slavia) became 
effective on Dec. 29, 1918, when a Ministry. was 
‘formed. 

On Noy. 29, 1918, the National Parliament of 
been recognized as an 
independent state by the Treaty of Berlin in 1870, 
deposed King Nicholas, who was then in exile, and 
decided to unite with Serbia. This union became a 
fact on the death of King Nicholas, March 1, 1921, 
and Montenegro officially disappeared from the 
map of Europe on July 13, 1922, when the Council 
of Ambassadors sitting in Paris to ratify the boun- 
daries of Jugo-Slavia and Albania recognized that 
its union was an accomplished fact. 

Jugo-Slavia is bounded by Italy and the Adriatic 
Sea on the west, by Austria and Hungary on the 
north, by Bulgaria and Greece on the east, and by 
Albania and Greece on the south. Its area and 
population by provinces is approximately as follows: 


Populat’n 
Districts, 


Census 
North Serbia. ... 
South Serbia. 
Montenegro... cae 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Dalmatia... whe ds.e$ 21,429 
Croatia and Slavonia. . 2,739,593 
Slovenia, .......%.. 85. :056,464 
OYMOOIDA | UCR iset ys 5-5 co ars 1,380,413 
N07 RASS RS PA 96,134 12,017,323 


According to nationality there are ap roximately 
9,730,000 Slavs, 500,000 Germans, 490,000 Hun- 
garians, 480,000 Albanians, 180,000 Roumanians, 
and 10,000 Italians. According to religion there 
are approximately 5,460,000 Greek Orthodox (the 
state religion), 4,475,000 Roman Catholics, 1,337,000 
Mohammedans and 300,000 of other religions. 
Under a concordat with the Vatican a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Belgrade is to be established. 

The Constitution, adopted June 28, 1921, provides 
for a single Legislative Chamber of 419 members 
elected for four years, one Deputy to every 40,000 
inhabitants. The Chamber (Skuptchina), elected 
Treb. 8, 1925, is made up as follows: 141 Radicals, 


ent Democrats, 39. D 
cosania (Radiveh arty). 
13 Mohammedans, 19 Catholic Peo 
tering. Stefan Raditch’s p: le terme 
with the Radicals on July 15, by which they receiv 
five portfolios In the Cabinet and Raditch was re- 
leased from prison, where he was held charged with 
dealing with the Third International. 
Elementary education is. nominally compulsory 
and is free. There are three universities, Belgrade 
with 7,668 students in 1921; Zagreb, 3,249; and 
Ljubliana, 769 } eae Bis 
The army has ben reorgan on & nomina’ 
red strength of 125,000. Compulsory service is 
orce. 


There 
are valuable coal and iron mines and some lead 
and copper. The state owns 5,537 of the 6,118 
miles of railroads. The river navigation of the 
Danube and the Save is important. (For Salonica 
Settlement see Greece.) 

The unit of currency is the dinar or crown; par 
of exchange 19.3 cents; exchange, Oct. 1, 1926, 
1.767 cents. 

The budget for 1924-25 is balanced 2t 10,405,- 
000,000 dinars ($128,262,435 converted at dinar 
opeueree rate April 1, 1924, i. e., $0.012327). That 
of 1925-26 is balanced at 12 billion dinars, while 
that for 1926-27 provides for revenues of 12,533,- 
ae ane dinars, and expenditures of 12,279,889,613 

nars. 

The foreign debt on Jan. 1, 1923, was: Pre-war 
debt converted at par, $169,999,000, but converted 


'at current exchange rates of currency In which 


payable Corbet oany. francs at 6 cents) $53,345,000; 
war debts to British, French and American Goy- 
ernments at par, $451,950,000, but at current rate 
of exchange $258,780,000; pre-war debts of Austria- 
Hungary assumed at agreed erohange rates $4,452,- 
000; American Joan of 1922, $15,250,000; total 
foreign debt at par, $641,651,000; at current ex- 
change conversions, $331,827,000. 

The internal debt was 3,825,269,000 dinars, equal 
at ‘current exchange to about $38,250,696; and 
is et non-interest bearing. The amount of paper 
money in circulation on Jan. 1, 1925, was 6,062,- 
684,000 dinars. 


SIAM, KINGDOM OF 
AREA, 200,148 square milles, cf which abou i 
is in the Nisley bowingiin: - anes a 
POPULATION, census of 1919-20, 9,207,355, 
Official estimate, 1924, 9,618,000. 
CAPITAL, Bangkok, population, 1923, 745,640. 
King, Praja Dhipok, born Noy. 8, 1893, succeeded 
on the death of his brother Rama Vi., on Nov. 


Foretgn Minister, Prince Dewawongse. 

‘Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with Burma, 
(British India) on the northwest and west and 
French Indo-China on the northeast and east, and 
the Gulf of Siam, which is part of the Ching Sea, 
on the south and east. It also occupies the neck 
of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Federated 


rads, 
eh er it 


ineral resources are extensive and varied, in- 
cluding. tungsten, wolfram, coal, iron, manganese, 
antimony and quicksilver. Tin also is abundant, 
exports having been 6,979 tons in 1923, and nor- 
mally in preyious years up to 8,800 tons. 

In 1925 there were 1,646 miles of state railways. 
In 1924-25, 950 vessels entered the port of Bangkok, 
of 1,001,119 tonnage, mostly of British registry. 

Executive power vests in the King. The new 
] , who was educated in England, restored the 
Supreme Council of State, composed of fiye princes 
of government experience, to be advisory to the 
Sovereign and to co-ordinate the work of the various 
ministries. There is ia Legislative Council of Min- 
isters and others, appointed by the King. Present 
membership is forty, It supervises the legislation 
of the a belng charged with the task of 
perfecting the statutes. “Laws must be signed by 


the ate 
Bud m is the prevailing religion. In 1920 
there were 13,885 temples, with 153,330 priests. 
Schools are controlled by the Minister of Education, 
excepti those for military, naval and legal train- 
ing, and some which are under royal patronage. 
In 1921 there were 445 Government schools, with 
1,324 teachers and 41,191 pupils; 2,526 non-Gov- 
' ernment primary schools with 3,092 teachers and 
_ 127,957 pupils. “ About 11 per cent. of the people 
were literate in the last census. 
_ Every able-bedied man serves in the army. The 
navy has 5,000 active and 20,000 reserve men. 
In 1920 there were over 15,000 Boy Scouts. Siam 
is a member of the League of Nations. —. 
The tical is the unit of the currency, its gold 
par being 37.09 cents. 
Principal revenues are from opium, land capijta- 
tion, excise, railways, mines, forests and customs. 
The budget for 1925-26 is: Revenue, 91,000,000 
ticals; expenditures, 94,125,688 ticals, 
The national debt on March 31, 1925, was £12,- 
520,187; the loans were all made for and spent on 
works of public utility. ° 
The foreign trade for 1925 was: Imports, 158,- 
210,000! ticals; exports, 192,645,000 ticals. 
Trade with the United States was: 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
POZO21 sieteckiiers oteeeses we sales uy $2,442,756 $290,075 
NOBLE) 6 cl, iia sista aiptete stele 0,14 138,6 
1922-23....., Se Rehat s tetela ira wea 833,455 236,325 
O28 B4, i ssa coatiae oO, dal. PV BIB, O74: 152,402 
DOC AE Nee Ae Ba, cecal DENN peas 63,8 731,58! 
1925-26.....4.. oa tthe tial inde le 1,788,814 682,231 
THE SOUDAN 
(Anglo-Egyptian.) 


AREA, 1,014,600 square miles, 
POPULATION. estimated, 1923, 5,852,729. 
CAPITAL, Khartoum, including Khartoum North, 
on the Blue Nile; population, 1923, 45,116. Below 
on the White Nile, Ormdurman, the old Dervish 
capital, population, 78,000. — : : 
Governor General, Sir Geoffry F. Archer, K. ©. M. G. 
_ The Soudan is bounded by Egypt on the north, 
the line being the 22° north latitude; the Red 
Sea and Eritrea (Italian). and Abyssinia on the east; 
Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on the 
south, and French Equatorial Africa on the west. 
Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
and its greatest breadth east and west is about 
1,200 miles. The northern zone consists of the 
Libyan desert, on the west, and the mountainous 
Arabian desert, extending to the Red Sea on the 
east, separated by the narrow valley of the Nile; 
the central zone has ljarge areas of fertility, includ- 
ing the rainlands of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira 
plain and the pastures and gum forests of Kor- 


dofan; and the southern equatorial belt where the 
soil is richest and watered by tropical rains. 


” 


SO he YOR PREG RAE SI SORE, 2 ORE Oe ki 


at Wadi Halfa. 
Henastouia, wan ‘Upered etal Oe tesa Pie, 
oum, was opened officially or loyd,, 
Jan, 21, 1926, with bn of re8 
of the plain. The dam impounds the water of the 
Blue. Nile, ( 
between the rivers. Another dam is under con- 
struction at Gebel Aulia in the White Nile, 24 
miles south of Khartoum. These will hold double 
the quantity of water stored by the Aswan Dam 
for the benefit of Egypt, The amount of land in 


, with its canalization of 300,000 acres ° 
for irrigation of the Gezira country _ 


Neh 


1925 producing cotton was 87,475 acres; product, — . 


8,150 tons. 

~The new Kassala railway (217 miles) opens up 
@ new region. It is 
fully developed, will produce a minimum of 100,000 
bales of good Egyptian cotton yearly. 

The population, which was estimated at 9,000,000 
in 1884, decreased to 2,000,000 under Dervish mis- 
rule through war, famine and disease. . The in 
habitants are partly Arabs, partly Negroes and 
partly Nubians’ of mixed Arab and Negro blood; 
the Arabs. and Nubians are all Mohammedans. 
The Mahdist rebellion in 1884, culminating in the 
fall of Kharto and the death of Gen. Gordon 
Jan. 26, 1885, forced the Egyptian Government 
to withdraw from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi 
Halfa on the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as 
frontier ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by 
Lord Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman, Sept. '2, 1898.” On ‘the reconquest 
of the Soudan an agreement was signed Jan. 19, 
1899, between Egypt and Great Britain, which 
fixed the boundary, provided for the administration 
of the territory by a Governor General appointed 
by Egypt with the consent of Great Britain (aided 
since 1910 by a council) who should make laws by 
proclamation, and providing that the British and 
Egyptian flags should fly together. Free trade with 
Egypt was proyided for also and the import and 
export of slaves was forbidden, together with the 
import of arms, ammunition and spirits. ‘The civil 
and criminal codes are based on those of Egypt 
and India. 

While Egypt claims the Soudan: as an integral 
part, the British Government has officially an- 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain will 


never abandon the Soudan nor tolerate any at-. 


tempt to disturb the administration. ‘ 


56 tons, £ | tons, £56,112, in 
1923; and £547,808 worth in 1924. 

The Soudan railroad reached Khartoum in 1899. 
A line from Atbara across the Arabian desert to 
Port Soudan and Suakin on the Red Sea was opened 
in 1906. ‘A bridge has been built over the Blue 
Nile at. Khartoum and another over the White 
Wile near Hillet Abbas. The total length of rail- 
roads is about 1,500 miles. 

A fleet of Government passenger and freight 
steamers is maintained on the Nile and its tribu- 
veri with a scheduled service covering over 2,500 
miles. 

— The unit of currency is the Egyptian pound, 
ey $4.948 at par of exchange; rate of exchange, 


Rev. XD. 
1922. -£3,498,595 £13,496,999 
1923 - 3,766,133 3,392,470 
1924, 4,298,856 3,453,273 
id Sea airs Oe 4,863,640 4,410,519 
1926 (estimated)...... 5,210,000 5,210,000 


The funded debt Jan. 1, 1926, was £12,514,412 
all for publie works, the Sennar dam and ¢analiza- 
tion alone requiring about £10,000,000. , 


The foreign trade was: Imports, 1922, $19,308,120; 


1923, $21,897,628; 1924, $25,638,720; 1925, $26,- 
190,000; exports, 1922, $9,050,199; 1923, $12,- 
016,206; 1924, $16,872,230; 1925, $19,005,000. 


The exports to the United States, chiefly gum 
arabic, amounted to $797,619 1n 1922, and $1,431,472 
ip nee imports were $481,122 in 1922 and $446,526 


expected the Gash Delta, when 


- CAPITAL 


“proximately $31,000,000,000 at current exchange) 


AREA, Continental Spain, 190,050 sq HEE. 
including the Balearic and the Canary Islands, 
194,783 square miles; Spanish Colonies in Africa, 
nore Spanish Morocco, 129,470; total, 324,- 
253. 


POPULATION, census of Dec. 31, 1923 (including 
the Balearic Islands, 338,894; and the Canary 
Islands, 473,497), 21,763,147; Colonies, 736,391; 
total, 22,133,726. ? 

Madrid; population, census of Dec. 
31, 1923, 813,991; other cities, Barcelona, 760,- 
572; Valencia, 256,263; Seville, 226,969; Malaga, 
159,535; Zaragoza, 153,570; Murcia, 146,517; 
Bilbao, 120,369; Granada, 103,783; and twenty- 
seven others larger than 30,000. 

King, Alfonso XIIT.; born May 17, 1886, after the 
death of his father, King Alfonso XII.; succeeding 
on birth; married, May 31, 1906, Princess Victoria 
Eugenie, daughter of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg and Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter 
of Queen Victoria of Great Britain; Heir, his 
eldest son, Prince Alfonso, born May 10, 1907. 

. There are three other sons and two daughters. 
vemier, Gen. Miguel Primo de Rivera, arquis 
d’Estella; assumed control Sept. 13, 1923, as 
head of the military directorate; made Premier 
on restoration of civil government, Dec. 3, 1925. 
Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 

the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 

and by France, on the east and south by the Med- 
iterranean Sea, the British fortified station Gibraltar 
being at the southernmost tip, guarding the en- 
trance to the Mediterranean from the Atlantic. 

The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean (capital, 

Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; population, 338,- 

894) and the Canary Islands (area, 2,807 square 

miles; population, 473,497), in the Atlantic, are 

provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in Africa, 
opposite Gibraltar (area, 5 square miles; popula- 
tion, 34,708), is part of the Province of Cadiz. 

Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall. However, 


88.45 per cent. of the soil is regarded as productive . 


or potentially so, crops and fruit being gatnered 
from more than one-third of the productive area, 
and a quarter of it is given over to grazing. 

The national wealth is estimated (1925) by the 
Banco Urquijo at 218,150 million pesetas: (ap- 


and the annual-income at 24,293 million pesetas. 
Agriculture has first place in income, the annual 
yield of the cereal and vegetable crops being valued 
at 4,501 million pesetas; root crops at 830 million; 
vines at 792 million; olives at 648 million; pasture at 
644 million; fruit trees at 446 million; and hay and 
fodder at 437 million. 

The land is largely held by small proprietors. 
Of the 3,426,083 paying land taxes the large estates 
number 277,188. About 10,500,000 acres are planted 
to wheat, the product in 1922 being 85,517,780 
hundredweight; about 9,000,000 acres were given 
to other cereals; 3,311,499 acres of vineyards in 
1922 produced 9,150,055,173 pounds of ‘apes, 
ylelding 678,250,752 gallons of wine, the e@ ex- 
ported that year being valued at about $33,000,000. 

Spain leads as a producer of olives. The yield 
from 4,127,130 acres in 1925 was 1,868,238 metric 
tons of olives and 3,275,760 hectolitres of oil. Oranges 
and nuts are largely exported; also exports flax, 
hemp and pulse. 

Silk culture is carried on in Valencia, Murcia 
and other localities. There are fifty-five sugar 
factories, 1925 production being about 200,000 
metric tons. 

Domestic animals in 1921, estimated, were 722,- 
183 horses, 1,294,912 mules, 1,137,980 asses, 3,718,- 
189 cows, 20,521,677 sheep, 4,298,056 goats, 5,151,- 
988 swine, 4,268 camels (in the Canary Islands), 
and 25,102,973 poultry. The investment in stock 
raising is 10,119 million pesetas, with an annual 
income of 1,214 million. 

Spain has large mineral wealth. Iron abounds, 
with coal, lead, copper, asphalt, tin, wolfram, 
manganese, quicksilver, silver, sulphate of soda, 
salt, sulphur, and phosphorus. Platinum has lately 
been discovered. Mining 
in 1922, 102,504 men, 2,151 women and 14,211 
boys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

The 1924 metal output was valued at 924,841,- 
999 pesetas (730,021,550 in 1923), and the ore 
output at 456,674,095 pesetas (389,370,340 in 1923). 

Coal production in 1924 was 6,539,359 metric 
tons (6,249,000 in 1925); iron and steel, 1,127,515 


industries employed” 
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‘silver ore, 15,192 tons. 
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Cotton’ and woolen goods for domestic use are 
manufactured to a considerable amount, the normal 
‘employment of cotton spindles being 2,614,000, 
and woolen spindles, 662,000._ The Government 
encourages cotton cultivation, Industries represent 
a total capital value of 48,247 
give an annual return of 7,237 million. 

Fisheries in 1920 employed 30,612 beats and_ 
148,720 men, the catch being valued at 374,079,338 
pesetas, the most important products being sardines, 
t jh and cod. f 

Railway mileage in 1924 was 9,981, privately 
owned, but subsidized by the Government. The 
state has agreed to furnish needed new capital as 
@ ¢O-partner to regroup the railways and ultimately” 
to nationalize them on a valuation based on the 
earnings of each company for the past fifteen years, 
capitalized at 414 per cent. The great majority of 
the companies have assented. 

The Government has begun the building, or 
rebuilding, of 6,287 kilometres of highway during 
the next ten years. : 

The merchant marine in 1925 was composed 
of 1,221 steamships of 1,189,106 net tons, and 566 
sailing vessels of 96,746 net tons. Bilbao and 
Barcelona are the principal ports. In 1924 vessels 
entering numbered 20,697 of 27,591,824 tonnage. 

The Government by decree on Aug. 20, 1925, 
has provided an annual subsidy of 10,000,000 
pesetas for the shipping industry, and of 8,000,000 
pesetas for shipbuilding. 

Spain was once overrun by the Moors, who swept 
across the Mediterranean and went even into 
France. They were expelled from Europe in 1609, 
having entered Europe in 711, and for those cen- 
turies dominated that part of the European con- 
tinent, leaving many marks in customs and habits 
impressed to this day on the Spanish people. How- 
ever, the language remains in general Castillian, 
with variations in each separate region. Spain’s 
colonial period was brilliant and extended to the 
Americas and the Philippines. She lost Mexico 
and her Central and South American colonies by 
revolution a hundred years ago, and in 1898 Cuba 
secured her independence, and she lost the Phil- 
ippines, Guam and Porto Rico to the United States 
as a result of the Spanish-American War. Now 
her colonial possessions are confined to Morocco 
in North Africa, Spanish Guinea and a few islands 
along the. Guinean coast. in the north there are 
400,000 Basques, of a distinetly different race and 
language; and there are 50,000 gypsies. 

The Government is that of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the Constitution: dating from 1876. It pro- 
vides for a sovereign and the Cortes, composed of 
two Houses, the Senate and the Congress, equal 
in authority, 360 Senators and 417 Deputies in 
the Congress. Election requirements are compli- 
cated. The last twenty years have seen a very marked 
tendency toward democracy, numerous. disturb- 
ances having occurred, with Socialists as the moy- 
ing force. The country had twenty Premiers in six 
years, and only one budget was approved by Parlia- 
ment. Reverses in Morocco roused Spain. 

Leading officers of the army formed an organiza- 
tion to stamp out radicalism and revolution and 
retrieve the situation in Morocco, They sent an 
ultimatum te Premier Alhucemas. Failing to get 
results, Capt. Gen. Primo de Rivera, Marquis 
d’Estella, Governor General of Barcelona, seized 
the city on Sept. 13, 1923, and started a revolt 
against the Government which spread throughout 
the country without bloodshed. The King refused 
to epee the Cabinet and punish the Generals, 
and the Madrid garrison stood by the army leaders. 
Or the 14th the Ministry resigned and the obnoxious 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Santiago Alba, fled to 
France. King Alfonso then invited Gen. Primo de 
Rivera .to take charge of the Government, which 
he undertook as Premier on the 15th with the back- 
ing of a military directorate of six Generals, CavaJ- 
eanti, Saro, Daban, Berenguer, and the Duke 
of Tetuan among them, presided over by Gen. 
Munoz Coba, Captain General of Madrid: He ' 
named a new Cabinet, dismissed the High Commis- 
sioner for Morocco, Sr. Luis Silvela, appointed Gen. 
Luis Aizpuru, former Minister of War, in his place, 
and named new military commanders for the military 
districts. The King dissolved the Cortes, leaving 
Gen. Primo de Rivera the responsible power in 
Spain whose decrees would have the force of laws. 
Martial law was declared on Sept. 15, and was not 
lifted until May 17, 1925. The decree suppressing 
special privileges in Catalonia remained in force. 

The rule of the Military Directorate continued 
until Dec. 3, 1925, when Gen. Primo de Rivera 
resigned as Chief and was immediately appointed 
Premier by King Alfonso, with a new Cabinet, called 
civilian because some members are not connected 
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vernment. 
Cortes on a 2 an was promised 
for December, 1926. The Premier ordered a plebi- 
seite in September, 1926, all to vote who favored the 
car netchicoctaena The vote returned was 
atholic is the national religion, 


The Roman C 
all the’ people adhering excepting about 30,000 
(Protestants, 7000; Jews, 4,000). The Constitution 
Be State support of the church. 
there is a heavy percentage of illiteracy—in 

1900, 64; in 1910, 59, and in 1920, 45—showing 
steady improyement. Although there has been 
a compulsory education law since 1857, it has not 
been rigidly enforced. There are (1920) 2,932,720 
pupils in the public schools, with about 52,500 in 
secondary institutions. Spain has 11 universities, 
ae by 23,000 students, which attain high 
culture, : 

In J gee 28.248 em ated, tneluding £9900 jae 
ers, who went to Cuba an rgentina. In 1, 
the number was 86,920; and in 1925, ‘55,542, while 
each year half a million Spaniards were working in 
France. About 542,000,000 pesetas are remitted to 
Spain yearly by Spaniards domiciled abroad. 
“Military ‘service is compulsory, the peace es- 
tablishment belng set at about 300,000, with re- 
seryes in addition. ; 
The nayy has nine vessels of from 2,134 to 15,700 
tons and 51 auxiliaries. A building sp iperamme for 
six years from 1915 called for 59 additional vessels, 
but the work was delayed. ; 

Spain was neutral in the Great War and was a 
member of the League of Nations, but resigned on 
Sept. 11 because she was refused a permanent seat 
on the Council. : 
The unit of currency is the peseta, its gold par 
being 19.3 cents; rate of exchange on Oct. 1, 1926, 
was 15,17 cents. 
The consolidated debt on Jan. 1, 1926, was 12,- 
365,174,170 pesetas and the floating debt was 
4,825,499,500 ppscie. Note circulation, July 31, 
1926, was 4,350,000,000 pesetas. 
A new agricultural credit bank, capitalized at 
100,000,000 pesetas, was put in operation in April, 
1925, by the Government. ‘ ; 


Recent budgets in pesetas are: 


Year. Rev. xD. 
pt 7 ean 2,680,700,000 3,257,000,000 
Nee ee Rtg ivan wes <6 2,777,800,000 2,941,600,000 
1925-26. ...:...2. yee -2,755,000,000 ° 3,092,000,000 
Imports and exports for five years: 
Year. es Imports. xports 
BOD Bhar yale ep pesetas 2,833,804,000 1,584,204,000 
1922 ees pesetas 3,036,880,000 1,453,264,000 
LOB salvarsan. ose pesetas 3,062,678,000 1,596,020,000 
DOPE ee iets ar pesetas 3,225,000,000 1,780,000,000 
TOV aes pesetas 2,249,550,629 1,581,088,649 
Trade with the United States was: 
RAPES ara ins bitin > sisvali Imports. Exports. 
TOCA iin sig visio esi 5’ 0% $118,578,676 $32,154,558 
Dee sine 8a solace ices 4 66,408,756 27,626,411 
1922-23...... A Opp ee dale SR 62,091,820 32,816,131 
it 1: a ees weve 69,253,633 30,713,804 
SRM APG, Wise ss) she ¥ 615.9 4 eccis 75,563,867 29,031,313 
LSPA hear aa aaa 73,160,062 39,494,412 


SPANISH COLONIES IN AFRICA, 
AREA, 129,470 square miles; divided, Rio de Oro 
and Adrar, 109,200; Ifni, 965; Spanish Guinea, 

10,810; Fernando Po and others near Guinea, 

795; and Spanish Morocco, 7,700. 
POPULATION, 786,391; Morocco, 550,000; others 

near Guinea, 236,391. 

The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands are undeveloped, 
and-small yalues are taken therefrom. All figures 
are mere estimates. 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 


‘in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 


or the adjacent islands. 

Moroceo, over a part of which Spain exercises 
@ protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (Sco 
Moroeco.) f 

Exports to Spain from Fernando Po in 1917 
mee 6,261,379 pesetas; imports from Spain, 3,137,- 

0. 


Imports from the United States into Spanish 
Africa for 1923-24 were valued at $400,711; for 
1924-25 at $657,331; and for 1925-26, at $818,933. 


and twenty-nine with more 
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Preiser, ,Carl Gustaf Ekman (Finance), June 6, 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
The Kjolen mountain range separates it from 


the Tornea River from Finland on the east. The 
Baltic Sea separates it from the Baltic states and 
Germany on the southeast and south and the 
Cattegat from Denmark on the southwest. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
than in any other European country except Finland. 
The amount of hydroelectric development in 1925 
was 1,416,000 horse power. with 6,500,000 more 
available. Electrification of the state railroads is 
being carried on rapidly. About 45 per cent. of the 
farms are now (1926) equipped with electricity. 

Although of broken, mountainous topography, 
it contains much productive land, well watered, on 
which the Swedes have attained high efficiency in 
agriculture.’ Half the people are on farms, which 
number about 430,000; of which 120,000 are under 
5 acres, and 270,800 between 5 and 50 acres, Sweden's 
total area divides 9.4 per cent, arable, 2.3 per cent. 
aeteeael ee Jat pet ead ehety are largely 

e e of cultivation after removal of the tr 
and which yield large annual timber cuts. Lae 

The export of timber and lumber in 1925 was 
2,206,496,000 board feet; of wood pulp, 1 180,000 
metric tons; of newsprint, 166,964 tons; and matches, 
37,003 tons. = 

The crops in 1925 were valued at 1,250,000,000 
kroner (about $312,000,000); and in 1924 at 1,197, 
000,000 kroner. The wheat harvest was 375,339 
metric tons from 362,580 acres: rye, 713,287 tons 
from 869,570 acres; ‘barley, 320,113 tons from 
411,250 acres; oats, 1,225,006 tons from 170,040 
acres; potatoes, 2,194,010 tons from 392,243 acres; 
sugar beets and fodder roots, 4,713,772 tons from 
335,888 acres; and hay, 5,221,050 tons from 4,161,- 


245 acres. 

Iron ore production was 6,499,730 tons in 1924, 
(5,597,703 in 1923), of which 5,947,593 tons were 
exported. Jron and steel production in 1925 from 
193 mills was 1,287,200 metric tons (1,394,900 in 
1924), of which 227,100 tons were exported (243,- 
500 in 1924), ; 

About 450,000 tons of coal and 65,000 tons of 
sulphur pyrites are mined annually, Iron ore min- 
ing is most extensive north from the Arctic Circle. 
The iron and steel industries—Swedish steel being 
of especial value for tool making—are mostly in 
the central part. Much machinery is manufac- 
tured, with considerable porcelain production. 
In 1920 the value of the industrial ounnEe was 
about 3,483,406,498 kroner, with 308,283 men, 
60,289 women, 36,177 boys and 12,632 girls under 
eighteen years of age employed in factories. 

Unemployment, which amounted to 163,000 on 
Jan. 31, 1922, fell to 37,300 by, Oct. 31, and rose to 
55,491 by Jan. 31 23, was met by Government 
doles amounting to about $16,000,000 in 1922, and 
in 1923 by doles and relief construction operations 
amounting to $7,796,900. With increased activity 
in business, unemployment declined almost 5,000 
a@ month in 1923, reaching 11,900 on Nov. 1, in- 
creasing to 16,100 on Jan. 1, 1924, then declining 
to 7,000 on June 1, and 4,750 on Sept. 1, which is 
considered normal. It rose, however, to 20,000 
on Jan. 15, 1925. The number of emigrants in 
1923 was 29,238; and in 1924, 10,671, about 70 
per cent. going to the United States. 

On Dec. 31, 1924, the Swedish merchant fleet 
consisted of 1,319 steamers of 1,023,686 gross tons, 
1,001 motor ships of 262,013 gross tons, and 673 
sailing vessels of 81,319 gross tons. In 1924 there 
entered Swedish ports 26.530 vessels of 12.238.646 


Norway on the west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and 
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- tonnage. In 1922, 140,274 ships and boats, passed 


through the canals of Sweden. 

The gross income from the merchant 
1925 was $67,053,600 ($63,650,000 
Gross tonnage increased 78,000 tons. 

' In 1924 Swedish railways were 9,75 
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000 kroner in 1924. ; 

eh AS be tagtth a is a ome Neos ca peered 
executive power being ves n the oy advise 
by a Council of State, headed by the inister of 
State or Premier. The Legislature has two Chambers, 
the first of 150 members and the second of 230 
members. Suffrage is universal for all over twenty- 
five years of age of both sexes. Proportional repre- 
sentation has been in effect since 1909. 

The standing of the second Chamber elected on 

Sept. 21, 1924, is: Socialists, 104; Communists, 5; 
Conservatives, 64; Liberal Prohibitionists, 27; 
Agrarians, 24; scattering, 6. 
A plebiscite was taken in Sweden, Sunday, Aug. 
27, 1922, on a consultative referendum on prohibi- 
tion. The offical result of the vote was 922,122 
against prohibition, 886,232 for, a majority of 37,890 
out of 1,808,354 votes cast. Fifty-three per cent. 
of the Stockholm vote was cast by women. Of 
this 53 per cent. 44 was against and 9 in favor of 
prohibition. At Gothenburg, the second city in 
Sweden, 23,355 women voted against prohibition 
and 11,904 in favor. In Malmo, the third city, 
15,141 women voted against and 4,511 for. 

The present system of restricted liquor traffic, de- 
vised by Dr. Ivan Bratt, was put into effect in 1914, 
replacing the Gothenburg system, which abolished 
the saloon and established certain hours when 
liquor could be sold. « 

Briefly, the Bratt system is this: All wine and 
spirits in Sweden containing over 3.6 per cent. alco- 
hol are sold through the Wine and Spirits Central, 
the only organization in Sweden having the right to 
manufacture and to sell liquor wholesale. This 
organization sells to 120 local companies in as many 
locai districts throughout Sweden, and these in turn 
supply individuals as well as hotels and restaurants. 
Individual buying is controlled by the ‘‘motbok,” a 
pooklet with detachable slips on which its owner 
must sign his name every time he buys strong liquor. 
The ‘ motbok”’ entitles its owner to four litres of 
spirits a month, although in some parts of Sweden, 
such as the northern provinces, where the prohibi- 
tion forces are strong, the quantity is two litres. 
Applying for a ‘‘motbok”’ is like applying for a pass-: 
port. Usually only one member of a family may 
have one of these books, exception being made in the 
case of sons who have reached the age of twenty-five. 
In public places, such as hotels and cafes, the 


'. amount of spirits to.be sold is based on the amount 


of food consumed, with a certain maximum quantity 
permitted. = 

The Wine and Spirits Central has bought out all 
the private wine merchants in Sweden, and _ the 
shareholders of it and of the local companies which 
it serves are entitled to only 5 per cent. on their 
money. The balance of the profits go to the Govern- 
ment. Three main ideas run through the Bratt 
system: Reduction of the general ration of distilled 
and spirituous liquors through a central control, 
denial of liquor to alcoholics and persons who are 
known to abuse , and elimination of all private 
interest in the liquor traffic, Under this law Sweden 
now derives a revenue of 110,000,000 crowns from 
the liquor traffic. 

In 1913, before the present restrictive measures 
went into effect, the total Swedish Sou of 
distilled and spirituous liquors was 38,7 millions of 
litres. In 1923 the total consumption was 28.6 
millions of litres, a reduction of 27 per cent. But 
even these figures are far too modest, for in 1913 
distilled liquors were sold by scores of private dealers, 
the figures for which are lacking. Arrests for drunk- 
enness in Sweden have gone down 49 per cent. 

The population is very homogeneous, _ being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 10,000 Lapps. 
Emigration has sent about 2,200,000 Swedes abroad, 
of whom 1,500,000 are in America and 370,000 in 
Finland. Most of the people are Lutheran Protest- 
ant, which is the state religion, but complete free- 
dom of worship exists. Education is compulsory 
from seven to fourteen years of age, and besides 
the many higher institutions of learning (including 
two universities) which attain great culture, school- 
ing is so general that army recruits in 1910 were 
only 0.16 per cent. illiterate. 

Compulsory militai service is required, with 
volunteering permitted, 655,000 men being on the 
army rolls, with 400,000 reserves. The peace estab- 
lishment in 1925 was reduced two-thirds, to 35,000; 


the appropriation being reducei fron 181,500,000 | 


kroner’ to 107,000,000. The navy has 13 vessels 
of from 3,600 to 7,180 tons, with 10 destroyers, 


f 
which 3,625 were state-owned and earned 36,200,- 


ts, 27 torpedo boar 
active | fi 


was 497,375,000. 

The public debt on June 1, 1926, was 1,733,- 
520,518 kroner ($465,450,259), of which 1,717,- 
660,518 kroner ($461,191,850) is funded, contracted 
mostly for productive purposes, therefore repre- 
senting, not net liability but investment. the interest 
on state investments covered by this debt being 
more tnan the interest thereon. . P 


oar budgets are balanced at: 


1923-24....... ..- kroner 737,561,400 BOT eee a7e) 
1924-25.......+-+ kroner 648,891,700 ($173,902,976. 
1925-26.........< kroner 728,800,000 ($195,1138,0 

1926-27.:......-- kroner 633,274,000 ($167,034,069 


Year. : Imports. Exports. 
OD as eneve e/nreye kroner 1,114,760,900 1,152,376,732 
($298,595,416) ($309,194,548) 
OZ ere tain ,. kroner 1,294.528,000 1,142,095,000 
% ($343,050,000) ($302,655,000) 
1924....... ..- kroner 1,424,490,413 1,260,953,593 
($371,462,000) ($331,667,000) 
POZE ci ataiaaip ans kroner 1,436,051,000 1,357,093,000 
($395,679,609) ($364,379,470) 
Trade with the United States was: 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
EO Z0-25rrs-aiai etalas wieivir sieivinis $76,615,673 $27,905,342 
VODT-D2ie isi ciete ais <ialbiate- ene « 30,082,05 23,203,575 
1922-28: 22. ounis Ripe elotale 36,996,750 38,841,107 
1923-245. .iSicteheais! AoE aK 44,728,408 35,303,165. 
1924-25. oie sas, 0 wee ses wiwteie 41,748,744 44,565,255 
AO BS-ZG Neri. alelehaia,eiataisrs Siel aly 40,223,965 39,310,203 . 
SWITZERLAND, CONFEDERATION OF 


AREA, 15,976 square miles. 
POPULATION, census of Dec. 1, 1920, 3,886,320; 

official estimate Dec. 1, 1924, 3,917,800. 
CAPITAL, Berne, population, 104,626; other cities, 

Zurich, population, 207,161; _. Basel, 

Geneva,. 135,059; St. Gall, 70,437; Lausanne, 

68,583 and nineteen above 10,000 population. 
President, for 1927, Giuseppe Motta. 

Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Austria and 
Italy and the south by Italy. It is mostly moun- 
tainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss Aips, 
with many fertile and productive valleys between, 
in which dairying flourishes, and much’ foodstuff 
is produced. The German language is spoken by 
a majority of the people in nineteen of the twenty~ 
five cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. 
In 1920, there were 412.306 foreigners in the country, 
and in 1910 German was spoken by 2,594,298 per- 
sons, French by 793,264, Italian by 302,578; 
Romansch by 40,122; and other languages 23,031. 
There were in 1920, 212,300 peasant proprietors. 

Tourist trade has grown steadily and in 1925 
reached pre-war level. ‘The net income from it 
in 1925 was estimated at 205,000,000 francs. 

Of the total area, 28.4.per cent. is unproductive. 
Of the productive area, 35.8 per cent. is devoted 
to meadows, 29 per cent. to forests; 18.7 per cent. 
to fruits, and 16.4 per cent. to crops and gardens. 
In 1921 there were 97,282 tons of wheat produced 
from 111,275 acres, 39,599 tons of rye from 50,000 
acres, 44,063 tons of oats from_53,075 acres, with 
large quantities of potatoes. Dairy products are 
the chief agricultural interest, vast quantities of 
condensed milk and of various forms of chocolate 
being produced. Wine and tobacco also are pro- 
duced. In the last census, 1920, there Were 129,269 


horses, 3,581 mules, 891 donkeys, 2,112,115 cattle, ~ 


242,553 sheep, 546,112 swine, and 333,852 goats. 
The Swiss Confederation has enacted that the 
forest area, 3,744 square miles, or 2,396,270 acres, 
shall never be reduced, the law applying to nationat 
cantonal and private forests, replanting being 
provided for. Over 16 million trees, chiefly conifer-_ 
ous, have been planted yearly for three years. 
Switzerland has Dea poneent clock and watch 
works, and large embroidery works. Im 1920 there 
were 8,787 factories and in 1922, 8,055. i 
Subsidies to various industries—watchmaking, 
milk, hotel, cereals, potatoes, stock-raising, em- 
broidery—in 1921 amounted to 48 millions of franes 
{in 1922 to 32.3 millions; in 1923, 52.5 millions; in 


135,976; | 
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een Oct. 29, 1919, and June 1, 1923. | AREA, estimated, 60,000 square miles. 
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- declined to 23,195, and on Jan. 1,-1 
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In February, 1924, a referendum was taken on an 
amendment permitting the Federal Council to pro~ 
long the working week from forty-eight hours to 

_ fifty-four in times of serious economic crisis. It was 
rejected by a vote of 431,341 to 314,009. 
‘ In 1922, 5,787 Swiss emigrated; in 


and in 1924, 4,140 


In a referendum late in 1922 a proposal for a 
eapital leyy was: heavily tdefeated—th e vote being state by the Treaty of Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, and 


. 735,894 to 109,686. 


Railway mileage in 1920 was 3,719 state owned | Of the Allied Powers. 
and 34 miles of foreign lines, the cost of construction The French development of Syria provided for 
6,247,157 franes. A | a federative state of three provinces, Aleppo (the 
comprehensive plan for electrification was adopted district around Latakia), Damascus, and Alouite. 


1 
pad poe “ie ee are Pais cud’ Aleppo and Damascus were united in 1925 to form: 
1 


profit for three-yéars, the smallest being 1,484,94 


up to 1918 having been 2,47 


francs in 1925. 
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ender etwet P 
The. pomber pacabloyed reached a 
302 on 1922; b 


May 1, 1924, it had| 628,863; Aleppo, 604,000; Damascus, 594,000; 

925, to 11,419.| Alouite, 261,000; Jebel Druse, 50,000; Bedouin 

BA fin tea det Hig BUDS Op Wain ploy ea. ae nomads (estimated), 250,000. . Total, 2,981,863. 

0, ry . O 14,307. 

Bee VIN ean ei poremeoin Koders! derees ADMINISTRATIVE CAPITAL, Beirut, popula- 

- on June 30, 1924. In 1924 the number of persons 
sonar et in factories was 357,507 (337,398 in 


4 
The Government is a confederation of the twenty- 
- five cantons, which are jolned under a Federal Con- 
stitution (that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), 
with large powers of local control retained by eac 
eanton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a ‘“Standerat’ or State | With the rest of Syria. 
Council, and a ‘‘Nationalrat’” or National Council— Great Lebanon was proclaimed a state Sept. 
the first of forty-four members, the second of 189 | i, 1920, with Beirut as its capital and given a flag, 
members. There is universal suffrage, and in many | the French tri-color with a cedar on the white ~ 


Pone'|) ite saga AMINO Ue 
: (Fren andate.) 


maximum of | POPULATION, 


census of, 1923: Great Lebanon; — 


tion, 80,000. Chief cities, Damascus, population, 
estimated, 170,000; Aleppo, 140,000; Homs, 
60,000; Hama, 35,000; Alexandretta, chief port, 
French High Commissioner, Auguste Henri Ponsot, 
Oct. 4, 1926. Mi " 
Syria isea former province of Turkey lying south 
of Anatolia with Mesopotamia on the east, Trans- 
f jordania and Palestine on the south and the Medi- 
1923, 8,008; | terranean on the west. It is about the size of the 
State of Georgia. It was made an independent 


the mandate given to France by the Supreme Council 


the single territory of Syria. Damad Ahmed Namy 
Bey, a Turk, was appointed President of Syria 
in April, 1925, to hold office until a regularly elected 


year passed a resolution favoring independence! 
under the French mandate and an economic union 


cantons the people meet in popular assemblies to 8 i Ta , 
vote directly under absolute democratic methods. Couuttic pie in nose oni ne fen: Aen and 


Switzerland has maintained its unity since the men 
of the three cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
. Unterwald formed a defensive le 


became ray independent 
Empire in 1648. 


Catholics, and 20,955 Jews. 


nica! 


“the 


of 


elected Charles Debbas, an Arab, as first. President. 
On Dec. 7, 1924, a new state, Alexandretta, was 
in 1291, and | set off from Aleppo and Damascus. In March, 
Holy Roman! 1926, the Representative Council, meeting as a 
Constituent Assembly, proclaimed the independence | 


There is complete freedom of worship. ‘In 1920! of the region as a separate state and voted a con-~ 
there were 2,218,589 Protestants, 1,586,826 Roman | stitution. They asked the High Commissioner to 


Protestants are in| appoint M. Durieux, his esate there, President. 


a@ majority in twelve of the cantons, and Catholics 
in ten, 


Instruction is obligatory, about 600,000 pupils 
being taught in the lower schools, with many tech- 
c r schools and seven universities with about | High Commissioner, and on Nov. 6, 1925, appointed 


An outbreak in Jebel Druse, a mountainous 
} district about fifty-five miles southeast of Damascus, 
Aug. 5, 1925, gave the French serious trouble. The 
French Government recalled Gen. Sarrail, the 


7,000 students. The percentage of illiteracy is low. | Henri de Jouvenel. His efforts at pacification 
A referendum in the interest of prohibition, | were fruitless. 


calling for an extension of the state liquor monopoly 
and placing a big import duty on all foreign liquors, y 
was rejected at the polls on June 3, 1923, by a vote | demanding the complete independence of Syria, 


of 352,772 to 259,741. 


Militia, with compulsory se 


constitutional amendment 


Rhone River valley. The arm 


rvice. 


The Druse Assembly meeting in Duma, in March, 
1926, prepared a letter to the High Commissioner 


admission to the League of Nations, the with- 


p adopting the drawal of all French troops, and a general amnesty. 
principle of old age insurance was accepted by | The High Commissioner would accept nothing but 
' referendum, 406,063 to-192,209 on Dee. 6, 1925. unconditional surrender. Later M. de Jouvenel pro- 
The national defense depends on the National! posed terms of peace and promised amnesty if 


Fortifications | arms were laid down by June 14. ‘The rebels pre- 


defend the St. Gothard Pass on the south and the] sented counter terms, asking for $25,000,000 for 
always has been | damage done by artillery and aircraft, withdrawal 
efficient and for many generations has been con-) of all French troops, expulsion of the Armenian 


Stantly in effective condition. 
Switzerland was neutral in the great war and is | atrocities, and conclusion of a seven-year treaty 


and Caucasian mercenaries, who were charged with 


_a@ member of the League of Nations, of which Geneva | with France. 


is the seat. 


par being 19.3 cents. 
1926, vee 19.33 cents. 


The Druses, under Sultan -el Atrash, waged a 


The unit of the currency is the franc, its gold | guerrilla warfare with great bitterness, “which 
Rate of exchange on Oct. 1, | brought fierce reprisals. Damascus, a wealthy 


city of 140,000, of venerable age in the time of the 


The budget deficit in 1921, 1922 and 1923 was fpepiles, had been first bombarded in October, 


BAG 79, and 45 million francs, due largely to sub- 


sidies, 


25. It suffered great damage by a second bom- 
bardment by the French troops on May 6, 1926, 


The total public debt on June 1, 1925, reget kG and many Civilians were killed. The reason given 
to 2,200,500,000 francs, exclusive of railway debt. 


‘was that the Midan quarter had been occupied and 
fortified by rebels. ‘he Oasis of Ghuta, covering 


Recent budgets in francs are: ” 300 Square miles and producing foodstuffs valued 
Year. Revenue. Expenditure. | at $5,000,000 annually, was fought over for four 
924 -. -256,850,000 294,670,000 | weeks in July and August and badly damaged. 
1925. -298,814,000 307,974, France had, on June 1, 1926, about 30,000 troops 
rc elena) ove: sia%s Seige . 297,850,000 299,480,000 | in Syria, Lett dan a eilh oe Nigh opts Ga b lalnedse ate 
: ainst Sultan ¢! rash, €! - 
PRAVOnIB And corres th \Conaes Fo FG Dae el seunged bi Oct: 21, 1925, that since France had 
Phe Poports. BES Ooi assumed the mandate over Syria her troops had 
od ore Ue RTS eines etek ed SER E suffered 6,626 casualties, and her government had 
Hoag) IIIT agatreaiand — B30rriold9s Creare Oye .000 of the, population are of the 
ROME Phased | svi: 0) Aba BONaas) |. BU0,0D RSL | eee LO oon faith, 
TO 2B er eA sbi ae stage a 508,392,694 393,477,399 Siete important railroad lines are Beirut to Damas- 
Trade with the United States was: cus, with connections at Royak to Homs, Homa 
Imports Exports. and Aleppo and from Tripoli, a promising seaport, 
* $5,036,388 $34,870,445 | to Aleppo, where connection is made with the 
, °$'279'127 37,183,389 | Bagdad railroad. Beirut, the capital, is the seat 
4 8,034,023 37,587,986 | of the Syrian Protestant College (1,217 students) 
8,767,689 


41,256,833 | founded by the Rev, Dr. Daniel Bliss in 1874, which 


Parliament met. The ¢ouncil of Alouite bel { i 
‘| 


¢ 


American educational honors in the Levant. _ 

Schools in 1923 numbered 461 public, with 30,145 
pupils, and 990 subsidized private, with 75,242 
pu ) : 


DUS. \ 

‘The eastern part of the country is dry, being 
cut off from the sea-moisture-ladea winds py moua- 
tains. Irrigation is essential to cultivation. Tobacco, 
wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief products. 
Mineral wealth is unimportant. Great Lebanon, 
' which extends along. the Mediterranean for 120 
Iniles, with an average width of thirty miles, pro- 
duced olives, wheat, grapes, oranges and mulberry 
trees, and also supports much livestock. Tobacco 
‘production in 1924 reached 2,602,800 pounds. 

The cultivable acreage of the country is esti- 
mated at about 12,500,000 acres but only one-fifth 
is under cultivation. The cotton production of 
45,000 bales in 1924 was from 50,000 acres and 
_by irrigation the acreage could be profitably in- 
creased to 2,000,000 acres. The yield of silk cocoons 
in 1924 was 6,118,000 pounds. 
showed revenues of 10,606,- 
$4.00 at 


The budget for 192 
279 Syrian pounds (=20 frances, about 
par). and expenditures of 7,458,155 Syrian pounds. 


urrency in circulation September, 1926, was 
12,125,000 Syrian pounds. 
Trade for four years in dollars was: 
_, Years, Exports. 
22. 5 $9,020,000 
19238. eee bese cee ee ess 83,050,000 . 14,640,000 
DOE a's cia ..»- 41,704,000 17,796,000 
1925.. seecceese. 46,404,000 21,953,000 
Trade of Syria and Palestine with the United 
States was: 


eee emcee ere ene 


Year. \ Imports. Exports. 
LO 2TH 22 dice oc cess cee esse oDdylOl,o22 $752,940 
POQB~24 sweats vewie viele ssh 2,006) 710" 25600;017 
LODARDD Se cS, Sige ts Rea Sea 696,460 3,471,508 


3,696, 
. 2,864,882 3,139,366 
Trade of Syria alone from January, 1926, to 
June 39, 1926, was: Imports, $1,093,688; exports, 
$854,878. 


TURKEY, REPUBLIC OF 

AREA, approximately 282,627 square miles, but 
boundaries are indeterminate. In Burope, 8,819 
square miles; in Asia, 273,808. 

POPULATION, approximately, 7,549,000. In 
Europe, 1,357,000; in Anatoli, 6,192,000. 

CAPITAL, Angora, in Anatolia, population, 
estimated 1924, 35,000. Chief city, Constan- 
tinople, population, by city census of 1925, 1,011,- 
265, of which 682,811 are Turks, 181,188 Greeks, 
60,831 Armenians, 57,532 Jews and 3,194 Bulgar- 


ians. Other cities: Smyrna, population estimated 
1924, 98,346; Konia, 71,104; Brussa, 66,664; 
Adana, 64,110; Adrianople, 56,367; Caesarea, 


49,567; Aintab, 47,930. 

President and Commander-in-Chief, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, re-elected August, 1923. 

Premier, Gen. Ismet Pasha, Mar. 4, 1925. 

Governor of Constantinople, Emin Bey. 

Grand National Assembly at Angora has complete 
, control. The Assembly on Nov. 2, 1922, declared 
itself invested with sovereign rights, that the 
Sultanate be abolished, that the present Sultan 
be deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam), and 


that a suitable member of the house of Osman 


be appointed to that place. The Sultan, Mo- 
hammed VI,, on Noy. 17 boarded the British 
battdeship Malaya and was taken to Malta. 

He died at-San Reno, May 16, 1926. On the 

18th the National Assembly elected to the 

.Caliphate the heir to the Sultanate, Abdul 

Medjid Effendi! (born May 25, 1868), the cousin 

of Sultan Mohammed VI. On March 2, 1924, the 

Grand National Assembly deposed the Caliph 

(who fled to Switzerland) and declared the Cali- 

phate vested in the Assembly. 

Diplomatic and Consular Interests of Turkey in the 

United States are cared for by Spain. 

United States High Commissioner, at Constantinople, 

Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, U. 8S. N. 

Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
or the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
the Aegean Sea. 

So late as 1916, the areas of the Turkish Empire 
totalled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. Cyprus and Egypt had 
passed to British domination—Cyprus annexed, 
and Egypt under a protectorate. There remained, 
therefore, in the Turkish Empire, 10,882 sauare 
miles of area with 1,891,000 of population in and 
around Constantinople and Adrianoole on the 
north of the Straits; in Asia, Minor, including Ismid 


shares with Robert College in Constantinople 


| (opposite Constantinopl 


Kastamuol, Angora, Konia, ‘Adana, st i 
Trebizond, 199,272 square miles, with 10,186,900 
of population; Armenia and Kurdistan, 71,900 
square, miles, with 2,000,000 of population; Meso- 


potainia, 143,250 square miles, with 2,000,000 of — 


population; Syria, 114,530 square miles, with 3,675,- 
100 of population; and the Hejaz and Yemen in 
Arabia, 170,300 square miles, with 1,050,000 of 
population; a total of 710,224 

21,273,900 of population. 

In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious agreement 
with Soviet Russia. Syria has passed under the 
mandate of France (which see), Mesopotamia has 
been created the dependent kingdom of the Ira 
(which see); Palestine under the mandate of Grea 
Britain (which see); and’ Arabia (which see) has 
asserted its independence as the Kingdom of the 
Hejaz, Imamate of Yemen and other divisions. 
The Balkan wars of 1913 had reduced the Eu- 


ropean area dominated by Turkey, leaving her only. — 


that part of Thrace from Adrianople east to the 
Black Sea and south to Enos on the Aegean; but 
it left her completely the mistress of the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. 

The Treaty of Sevres (Paris), following the 
World War, further diminished Turkish, territory, 
giving all Thrace to Greece except a triangle thirty 
miles by forty, containing a neutral-«zone, along the 
immediate border of the Dardanelles, the Sea of 


Marmora and the Bosphorus on both the European ~ 


and the Asiatic sides, to secure equal passage rights 
to all nations. All fortifications were to he de- 
molished. The Straits were to remain open in 
peace and in war for all craft and to be neutral in 
time of war. They were nvt to be subject to block- 
ade or other hostile acts. 

A Commission of the Straits was named to have 
complete control of the navigation of the Straits, 
but Constantinople was to return to Turkish ad- 
ministration. 

The Allied occupation of Constantinople became 
complete on March 16, 1920. 


square miles, with | 


The real power in the Turkish Empire was seized . 


by the Grand National Assembly and a responsible 
Ministry set up by the Nationahsts at Angora, in 
Anatolia, which was the most genuinely Turkish 
section of the ‘old Ottoman Empire after the last 
Chamber of Deputies, sitting at Constantinople, 
was dissolved April 11, 1920. The Assembly voted 
on Jan. 20, 1921, a Fundamental Law, which was 
in fact a new Constitution for Turkey. It declared 
that all sovereignty belonged to the people and that 
all power was vested in its. representatives—the 
Grand National Assembly. It. provided for uni- 
versal suffrage without religious or race distinction 
and recognized the right of minorities to freedom 
and protection. It contained a programme of 
social reform. 

The success of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, soldier 
and able diplomatist, who was chosen President 
of the Assembly and Commander-in-Chief, in driving 
out the Greeks in 1922 from -Smyrna (formerly 
with a population of 225,000, now about 98,000) 
and its hinterland, establishing his army on the 
Straits, negotiating the Lausanne Treaty (not 
ratified up to Dec. 15, 1926, by the United States 
Congress) to replace the discarded Treaty of Sevres, 
will be found in the article on Turkey in The Worid 
Almanac of 1925. 

Turkey in Europe is now slightly larger than 
Massachusetts, and the entire Turkish Republic 
is slightly larger than California and New Mexico 
combined. On the west the Bulgarian boundary 
runs from the mouth of the Rezvaya River on the 
Black Sea to the Maritza River, fifteen miles north- 
west of Adrianople; and the Greek boundary fol- 
lows that river to Enos on the Aegean, except for 
the Town of Karagatch. On the east the Russian 
boundary runs from just south of Batum to the 
northwest corner of Persia. The Persian boundary 
continues from near Mount Ararat to the Iraq at 
the Mosul line delimited in 1926 by treaty agree- 
ment with Great Britain. (See Iraq.) The southern 
(Syrian) boundary runs from Payas on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta to the Iraq, and, with the Mosul line, 
runs practically due east and west. There are 
seventy-two vilayets or provinces. 


REPUBLIC WITH NEW CONSTITUTION. 

In October, 1925, a new Constitution was adopted 
proclaiming the Republic of Turkey with a President 
elected for four or five years. 
bly, composed of 283 Deputies, will have legislative 
powers only, the executive power being intrusted 
to a Cabinet responsible to the Assembly. A Coun- 
cil of State, the members appointed by the President, 
will fulfil the functions usually cared for by a par- 
liamentary Upper House. 

The basic revised Constitution had been adopted 
by the Assembly on April 20, 1924. It contained 


The National Assem- 


- the liquor traffic under heavy taxes and a measure | 


hteen.” 
act “sO. 


disastrous an effect on pro- 


passed in 1923 had 
_ duction and brought such a loss of revenue that 


new law was passed on April 8, 1924, continuing 


of Government control. ‘ 

_New Jaws enacted in 1925 abolished polygamy, 
enforced registration of marriages, and gave the 
power to grant divorces to the President. _ This, 


_ Kemal Pasha promptly took advantage of by divore- 


ing his wife, Latife Hanoum, twenty-two years old, 
an advanced feminist. urks generally have fol- 
lowed his advice and adopted hats in place of the 
fez, held an emblem of the old regime, and the 


turban, 

The National Assembly in 1926 adopted three 
new codes of law; the civil code was taken from 
Switzerland, the criminal code from Italy, and 
the commercial code from Germany, all with but 
little change. The codes are independent of reli- 
gion, and the civil code replaces the various bodies 
of laws and codes that hai aot up based on the 
Koran; it deals with the Iaw of persons of the 
family, of inheritance, and of property. It 
abolished both polygamy and slavery by tacit: omis- 
sion. As Turkey denounced the Capitulations on 
Cpgene the war and as this act was incorporated 
in the Lausanne Treaty, the adoption of these codes 
is of the utmost importance. The Swiss ciyil code 
was chosen, said ahmoud Hssad, Minister of 
Justice, because it was “the newest and most per- 
fect and democratic.” Switzerland adopted. it 
after seven years of discussion, Dec. 10, 1917, and 
it went into effect there Jan. 1, 1921. 

The Gregorian Calendar was adopted, also the 
twenty-four-hour. clock. Civil__ marriages were 
made obligatory after Sept. 1, 1926, though a reli- 
gious ceremony may follow if desired. The legal 
Marriage age under the new law is seventeen for 
women and eighteen for men. Public Geclaration 
of intention must be made fifteen days before the 
ceremony. 

A mutual guarantee and neutrality treaty for three 
eere was signed by Turkey and Russia on Dec. 
_ On @ charge of plotting to kill Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, at Smyrna, on Aug. 1926, forty-nine 
leaders, the last and strongest remnant of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, which freed Turkey 
from the despotic powers of the Sultan in 1908, 
were put on trial Aug. 3 at Angora before the In- 
dependent Tribunal. Fifteen were condemned to 
death, thirteen of whom were hanged on the water- 
front at Smyrna on Aug. 26, seven were Kemal’s 
chief opponents, Djavid Pasha, former. Finance 
Minister; Dr. Nazim Bey, former Minister of Educa- 
tion; Helmi Bey, former Deputy; Shukri Bey, a 
Deputy; Jambolet Bey, former Minister of the 
Interior; Gen. Rushdi, and Naul Bey, the party 
secretary. Abdul Kador Bey, former Governor of 
Angora, was hanged in Angora Aug. 31. Rauf 
Bey, former Prime Minister, and Rahim Bey, 
former Governor of Smyrna, were banished. Fight 
received prison sentences and twenty were acquitted. 


' _- NATURAL RESOURCES. 


‘Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks 
products being tobacco, which goes to almost al. 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. There are 
large forests. 

urkey has large mineral, resources, not yet 
developed, chrome ore, zinc, Manganese, antimony, 
copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meerschaum, some 
coal and ligni 
petroleum on lands bordering the Marmora Sea. 

Turkish fisheries are regarded as important, but 
manufactures are small and methods crude. 

Turkey suffered severely during the twelve long 
years of war. The destruction of Smyrna, devas- 
tation of cultivated areas, lack of transportation, 
and the deportation of the skilled Christian workers 
kept’ the output of the country in 1923 far below 

re-war average. The Government has made ef- 
forts to assist the peasant and is undertaking the 
building of railroads, but in its efforts tc build 
up a purely Turkish Moslem state many prohibitive 
duties and restrictive laws and regulations have 
been put into force, In the compulsive exchange 
of population 1,000,000 Greeks and Armenians left 
the country, and by May, 1924, 300,000 Moslem 
refugees had been brought in. 

The majority of the Turkish refugees ad. some 
capital and were settled upon land vacated 


for 4,500 boys and 1,100 girls; 85 per cent. of the 


SRE AEN Ae ee eat ay ee 


C 1ited iranchise | 
Strict prohibition law 


te, salt, some gold and silver, and ! 


The unit of currency is the piaster (par of ex- 
change = 4.4 cents), of which 100=1 pound Turkish. 
Average exchange rates for the rkish pound 
were: 1928, 30.6067; 1924, $0.529; 1925, $0.544, 

The budget 1924-25 provided for expenditures of 


1€ 
£T140,433,370 ($73,868,953, converted at $0.5264 - 


the average exchange rate for the first four months 
of 1924); and estimated revenues of £T129,214,610 
($67,966,885). The deficit for 1923-24 was about 
£T12,000,000. 
enues, £T153,000,000; expenditures, £T167,000,000; 
and for 1926-27: Revenues, £7T218,315,000; ex- 
penditures, £T233,362,000. 

The public debt on Jan. 1, 1925, - 
mately as follows: Foreign loans, £1T146,475,081 


currency, £T158,748,565 (paper); floating debt, 
£T73,000,000 (paper). There is no gold reserve. 
According to the Lausanne Treaty the pre-war 


The budget for 1925-26 was: Rev-— 


was approxi- — 
(gold); internal loan, £T17,851,120 (paper); paper | 


public debt, amounting to £129,000,000, . will be 
distributed between | Turkey and the. territories 
detached after the Balkan War and the World 


War. 

ay the decision announced on Nov. 6, 1925 
Turkey is relieved of 37.75 per cent. of the debt ot 
the former Ottoman Empire and her annuity, 
fixed at approximately £T6,500,000 a year. 


Foreign trade figures are: 


000 6 8,000 
: ($102,420,000) ~ ($84,041,000) 
In 1924 the shipping calling at or passing Con- 
ples a ln in transit numbered 4,898 of 7,160,573 
fonnage. ; 
Trade with the United States as reported by the 
United States Department of Commerce was: 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
POQ0R2 0 chai h aly ae Graieneten $19,791,911 $4,827,237 
1921-22,.... BGM Bla, arias Meas 19,216,628 8,627,489 
Bee iy tielettdn tiv wows 6,236,768 10,794,089 
Dear SEs. b/d as thet ale le leek 2,020,227 7,546,745 
TOCA AOR Wit eareiatay wits ah ah 3,634,764 6,118,913 
C7 a a ee a 2,438,337 6,502,717 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 

Expo! 
$17,171,475 
174,482 
7,867,686 
4,980,536 
7,789,669 
9,143,240 


URUCUAY, REPUBLIC OF \ 


ARBEA, 72,153 square. miles. 
POPULATION, estimated, Dec. 31, 1924, 1,662,116. 
CAPITAL, Montevideo; population, 1925, 381,228. 

There are three cities between 20,000 and 30,000. 
President, Jose Serrato, 1923-1927; inaugurated 

Mareh 1, 1923. 

President of the Administrative Council, Luis Alberto 
de Herrera. 

Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, 
is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plate, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plate to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
jt is slightly larger than the combined States of 
New York, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
eut. Lying between latitudes 30° and 35° south 
and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an 
extraordinarily healthy climate with a uniform 
temperature. It is agricultural and pastoral. Over 
2,000,000 acres are under cultivation; of this, in 
1923-24, 1,055,480 acres produced 336,378 metric 
tons of wheat, 569,026 produced 165,086 tons of 
maize; 120,303 produced oats and 104,941 linseed. 
In 1924-25, 8,018 acres were sown to birdseed and 
the wheat acreage was increased to 1,209,636. 

For grazing 38,000,000 acres of fertile land are 
used. The official live stock census of 1924 re- 
turned 8,431,673 cattle and 14,514,060 sheep; the 
wool clip for 1925 was 110,000,000 pounds. The 
export of animal products exceeded 80,000,000 
pesos in 1924; and of agricultural products, 10,500,- 

00 pesos, 

In 1924 there entered the ports 11,341 vessels of 

12,824,931 tonnage. 


oe 2 
(ee 


Fe gO ee 


United States 


' Council, which consists of nine members, six of 


Great * Britain is the best customer, with the 
second. ‘ 

‘Uraguay declared her independence of Spain 
Aug. 25, 1825. The present Constitution, as 
amended, came into force Mareh 1, 1919. It pro- 


vides for universal franchise for males over 18 and 


for proportional representation. The President is 
elected for four years by direct vote. He shares 
executive power with the National Administrative 


the majority feces and three of the largest minority 
—three retiring every two years—all elected by 
direct popular vote. The President appoints the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War and the Interior 
and has supreme control of these departments. The 
Council appoints the Ministers of Finance, Public 
Work, Industry and Education and has control. 
Congress has two Houses—the Senate of nineteen 
members, chosen for six years by an electoral college, 
one-third retiting every two years; and a House of 
Representatives of ninety members, chosen for three 
years by direct vote. There are=nineteen depart- 
ments, which have ample home rule. 

_ In the election of Feb. 8, 1925, the Nationalists 
were victorious for the first time in fifty years. 
Church and state are separated and there is 
complete religious toleration. The majority of the 
Primary education is 


people are Roman Catholic. 
compulsory and free. The educational system. is 


highly progressive. The university at Montevideo 
had 4,165 students in 1922. 
are plentiful, and the prison at Montevideo is a 
model penal institution. The death penalty was 
abolished in 1907. 
Uruguay had, in 1922, 1,660 miles of railroads, 
mostly British owned, of which 1,060 miles are 
under state guarantee. The Bank of the Republic 
has a paid-up capital of $20,335,955. Its President 
and directors are appointed by the Government. 
It has the exclusive right to issue notes. The Gov- 
ernment in 1912 created a National Insurance Bank 
and gave it a monopoly of issuing insurance. The 
Standing army, in which service is voluntary, num- 
bers 18,500, with a reserve of 157,439 in the National 
Guard service, which is compulsory. 
Uruguay has made great advances in social wel- 
fare legislation and administration during the last 
twelve years. Expenditure for old age pensions in 
1924 was 2,224,385 pesos (2,040,843 in 1923) and on 
Dec. 31, 1924, 22,144 pensions were in effect. 
The republic is a member of the League of Nations. 
Par. of'exchange............. peso (paper) = $1.0342 
$1.0062 
The poe debt on July 1, 1925, amounted to 
$216,817,000, of which about $154,000,000 was 
external and largely for public works. This includes 
an issue of $30,000,000 6 per cent. gold* bonds 
floated at 96.5 in New York, in April, 1926. The 
official estimate of the national wealth is 2,521,- 
508,643 gold pesos (approximately $2,597,000,000); 
over $1,547 per capita. : 


Recent budgets are: 


Year. Rev. Exp. 

WO 28-24 ae weiss pesos 43,689,203 43,644,698 
MODAR25 SPs, CAMS iacahins teas pesos 41,011,260 40,928,540 
TO 2 Bins Mite incre nha pesos 45,182,207 45,120,052 


6 
1926-27—Budget for 1925-26 extended. 
Imports and exports in pesos for five years: 


Year. Imports. Exports. - 
OS UG VER relocates pesos 93,855,260 70,265,252 
TOD yeh wrakishe cre mtetoees pesos 81,778,640 77,458,046 
UE PS ak eer PESOS) ieee We ce 100,7£6,901 
De oe sctonensiet here cate pesos 80,897,378 106,826,282 
TOR Bn dean cieamoess pesos 98,727,209 106,483,805 
Trade with the United States was: 

Year, . ' Imports. xpor 

MOO bss sons Hanis dace eect $27,960,135 $17,564,731 
POD TH 20) 8 ait ois teeta hee 9,702,5 11,588,601 
BO22e23 Petrie waeaateere 13,483,761 26,525,298 
BOS 224.08. Ci ntdauich enna’ 17,349,432 6,875,439 
POE 2Bve ne olen nek es» 18,796,650 14,542'413 
POZHK<2Bi oo sic erarsisitvacamina « 21,628,327 19,807,290 


VENEZUELA, REPUBLIC OF 


AREA, approximately 393,976 square miles, 
POPULATION, census of 1920, 2,411,952; 

1925, 3,000,900. Sager shes 
CAPITAL, Caracas; population, 1920, 92,212. 
ation, estimated 


135. 100.000; Vata, BO 
925, i » Valencia, 29,466; Varquisimeto, 
23,943; chief port, La Guaira. ‘1 se 


President, Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez -29, 
Assumed office June 24, 1922. soe ite 


Premier, Dr. ¥. Batista Galindo (Interior). 
Venezuela is the northermost state of South 

America and is bounded on the north by the Carib- 

bean Sea, on the east by British Guiana, on the 


‘utary of the Amazcen. 


Schools and hospitals. 


uth by zil and Colombia. anc 
Colombia. It stretches from 1b 36 y 
two degrees of the “quator. The clim tropic: 


In area it is as large as the States of Texas, Louisi- 
Eastern Andes and the foothills are covered with 


dense forest, and the high plateaus provide excellent 


grazing. The River Orinoco (over 1,600 miles in 
length) flows through many stretches of level 
prairies (llanos) and is navigable for 700 miles for 
large steamers and for 200 miles further for smaller 
vessels. A natural river or canal, the Casiquiare, 
unites its upper reaches with the Rio Negro, a trib- 
The island of Margarita 
(area of 400 square miles), noted for its pear! fishing, 
with Tortuga and seventy other islands, belongs to 
Venezuela, but Trinidad, at the mouth of the Ori- 
noco, is British and Curacao and others off the 
coast are Dutch. : 

Agriculture and cattle raising are the chief indus- 
tries, and the chief exports are coffee, cac2o, balata, 
ehiefly textiles, machinery and hardware. The 
country is rich in metals, but is mostly undeveloped. 

The production of petroleum for the year 1925 
was 2,874,486 metric tons (20,200,000 barrels); 
for 1924, 1,329,784 (8,754,000. barrels}; for 1923, 
639,257; for 1922, 334,923; for 1921, 218,246; for 
1920, 69,539; for 1919, 45,914. The law concern- 
ing hydro-carbons, promulgated June 30, 1920, 
states clearly the rights and privileges of foreigners 
in the development of oil lands. Both British 
ang American oil interests have secured possessions 
in the rich Maracaibo district. y 

Cofiee exports to the United States in the fiscal 
year 1924-25 amounted to 57,392,861 pounds valued 


at $12,771,387. 


There are (1923) 661 miles of railroads, Caracas 
(altitude 4,017 feet), the capital, being connected 
with its seaport, La Guaira, by a railroad twenty- 
two miles iong which is famous for its magnificent 
views. The roads of the country have been greatly 


‘improved of late years. 


In 1921, 1,061 vessels of 1,252,903 tonnage en- 


| tered Venezuelan ports. 


Venezuela was the first of the Spanish colonies in 
South America to formally declare her independence 
(July 5, 1811), following the disturbing conditions 
in Spain caused by Napoleon. After severe fighting, 
the Republic of Colombia, of which the present 
states of Colombia, Venezuela and Ecuador formed 
the three departments, was established Dec. 17, 
1819, under the Presidency of the liberator, Gen. 
Simon Bolivar. In May, 1830, a convention re- 
created the Republic of Venezuela and adopted a 
constitution. . Separation from Colombia was ami- 
cable, but the boundary separating the two repub- 
lics was not determined until 1923. 

Venezuela has had many revolutions 
revisions of its Constitution since the first was 
adopted in 1819. That now in force was adopted 
June 24, 1925. It provides for a President, elected 
by Congress for seven years; a Senate of forty mem- 
bers, elected for three ‘years, and a House of 
Deputies of about seventy-seven members, elected 
for three years. There are twenty autonomous 
states, a federal district and twce territories. The 
Roman Catholic is the state religion, but religious 
liberty is guaranteed. Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory. There are 1,500 public 
elementary schools with 50,000 pupils. Higher 
education has been ‘much improved’ under. recent 
administrations, By a law promulgated in June, 
1919, military, service was made compulsory. <A 
Standing army of 8,000 is maintained with "$7,000 
in the reserve. Venezuela is a member of the League 
of Nations. ‘ 


Par of exchange.....,.........bolivar=19.3 cents 
Rate of exchange, Oct. 15, 1924........ 19.25 centa 


and many 


Budget—1922-23 balanced at.. -bolivars, 61,706,000 
1923-24 balanced at... bolivars, 62,845,000 
1924-25 Receipts...... bolivars, 66,167,000 
Expenditures. .bolivars, 63,354'500 
1925-26 Receipts. ..... bolivars, 95,000,000 
Expenditues .bolivars, $2,800,000 
Debt—Internal, Jan. 1; 1926. .bolivars, 38,287,879 
External......., «+++. bolivars, 54,139/057 
Imports and exports for three years 
ear, Imports. Exports, 
Sisife Sistaters $18,415,335 $25,777,067 
«++ 18,401,548 26,603,959 
tresses eeevesceceses 29,469,617 30,243,910. 
a Trade with the United States was: F 
ear. . Imports. Exports. 
920-21... ce secesacse ee fl7,459,628 $12,312,183, 
Oe ee io dalle nce Mae tO D267, 12,409,535 
1922-2380. ee eso cee sianie 10,277,240 13,898,909 
ia Sige ance Rm tia ister ere ypoebt 14,127,349 
192526... apane’ seg pegegnes 


22,159,410 


hot and unhealthy in the coastal and river regions. 


ana and Arkansas combined. The spurs of the © 


jeanne th 
 Hengist and fated: (Saxons). 
ieee (Saxon), itd of Sussex. 
ur, 
Ceadwalla, King of Wessex. 
Egbert (unites. Saxons in Heptarchy). 
Ethelwolf, son of Egbert. 
Sal SE 
Ethelbert. 
Ethelred, his brother. 
| Alfred the Great. 
Edward the Elder: 


Ar 


ne to Rome). 5 
Romans). { Edmund [ 
Edred, his brother. 


King of the Britons. Edgar the Peaceabl 


his son. Canute, the Dane. 


Athelstan, eldest son of Bedwiend. Soe 
5th son of Edward the Elder. 


Edwy, eldest son of Edmund ae PY 


e. 


Edward II. the Martyr. 
' Ethelred II., his half brother. 
Edmund (Ironsides). 


Harold (Harefoot), son of Canute. 
Canute IT. (Hardi¢anute). 

Edward the Confessor. 
Harold IT., son of BHarl Godwin. 


wee THE House orf NORMANDY. oe a Rees 
William I....| Obtained Crown by Cananest eS ete ppt Pee ek PM Yee ea PN 1066 | 1087 | 60 
Weiser kee (ce nird) sO, ON Walia ee A scwniccea ssh aaa bt bho Weve 1087 | 1100 | 40 | 
i Henry, To)... ..|- Youneest son of William! Dos 24 en ty ek el a Ce rd 1100 |.1135 | 67 
_ Stephen. Third 3on of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of ee 8 
, MUERUIY Tivenciatepersteide eee-isele hs eros sateen maa 20 18k 1135 | 1154 } 60 | 
- THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. fe a Ea a 
Henry IL. ..:|Son of Geoffery Plantagenet, by Matilda, only Liane of eee I.| 1154 | 1189 ) 56 
Richard I....| Eldest suryiving son of Henry 1) Cee ele ‘1199 | 42— 
SODD Fy sores ..| Sixth and youngest son of Henry II 1216 |} 49 
Henry Hl...) Bldest sonof Johne..:.....5.500.5. 1272 | 65 
_ Edward I....| Eldest son of Henry IIl............... 1307 | 68 
Edward II...| Eldest surviving son of Edward I............ 1327 | 43 
Edward Ill. :| Eldest son of Edward Il.........0....0. 0. IMs y 1377 | 65 
Richard II...|Son of the Black Prince, eldest son of Edward TI. (deposed 1399),| 1377 | 1400 | 34 
THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. Ps, 
' Henry IV....|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward AGL Mean tarecata, walob aha! Shoes ase 1399 | 1413 | 47 
FROHE Vi AVisi sons PUGESS SOM OF PLOMIG CVV. Sia iene itcnid ys iocms tia ee ore techie slam hie See eyileld 1413 | 1422 | 34 
Henry VI....| Only son of Henry V. ionosed 1461) ahs abba ge eee yaa S 1422 | 1471 |} 49 
, THE HOUSE OF YORK 
Edward IV. .| His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
Iil., and. his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Hionel)-thirdison jot Edward) IIL. 2690.5. sapiensinemel Wad tele sowie 8 1461 | 1483 | 41. 
L Edward-V... -| Eljest: son ofsMidward TV 005 6. ak ec Ue ey bw bd nighbaaeseite, 1k oy 1483 | 1483 | 13 
| Richard IIT. .| Younger protherion did ward: LVi-- 7%. 5: os si-c2 = e aEI | ols 4 dele nel 25 =) hs 1483 | 1485 | 35 
\ : THE HOUSE oF TUDOR. ‘ 
Henry VII...| Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 
daughter of Johor Gants se ithe sirgierncetere b deteid sealants «Goce vi 1485: | 1509 | 53 
Henry ap EA »pOnly surviving, son lof iemry VibL soe eh 0 acest ide Male Wale silg Son's aisle \1509 | 1547 | 56 
pore ViI-.| Son of Henry VIIl., by Jane Seymour). 25.0. ici ee see es eel 1547 | 1553 | 16 
mite Pee -| Daughter of Henry VIII., by Catharine of Aragon...............|, 1553 | 1558 | 42 
Paabeth., -| Daughter of Henry VIIl., by Anne Boleyn -:. 2.0 sciiiee ccc eee 1558 | 1603 | 70 
THE HOUSE OF STUART. 
James I..... Son of Mary Queen of. Scots, sransdalenver of James IV., and i fri 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 1603 | 1625 | 59 | 22 . e 
Charles I....| Only surviving son of James I............4.... 1625 | 1649 | 48 | 24 
COMMONWEALTH D&CLARED May 19, eee aL 
Cromwells. ..j Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector... 2... 500. e eee tee eee te eens 1653 | 1658 | 59 # be? 
Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659........ 1658 | 1712 | 86 4 ae 
‘ THE floven OF STUART (Restored). ; i 
Charles Ih. .'.| Widest som of (Charles ob. oh. ars). 0/0 acca « 0 fale ANmie Oi ele StS Sore dw oalece 1660 | 1685 | 55 | 25 ‘ 
James IL....|Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688: Interregnum Dec. 11, wie ‘ 
‘NGSS, to, Feb. 13,1689) Al wis alist. aL hoes ely meee 1685 | 1701 | 68 Ae 
William III.. Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Cnarles I. 1689 1702-|. 51} 13 
and Mary II. Eldest daughter of James II. and wife of "William III......... 1694 | 32 6167, 
Anne... 2.353. Second daughter of James Il... 6 ee eee eee 1702 | 1714 | 49 | 12 — 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. : ? 
George I.....}Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, é 
RUE GOOF el ATES Ui irinre wits Ebi) aig sia:aimpdin os eleva’ < lea 'dop. ocpy'a's ieteee spor avete 1714 | 1727 | 67 ; 13. 
George II.. neat SOWIO POLLO alti arit ceelana iu eter ath acths Meu ge ea catia me cieed thal plaiaia yea seea 1727 | 1760.) 77 | 33 
George Iil.:.| Grandson of MRC OU CO Line arte res Nee tise ccna: wits whavy dp ara waraye eth matte alles 1760 | 1820] 82 | 59 3 
George Ly. 7: ldest'som/of George TLL) iy is sieye/ei aia cinta, eoeie tee wp nln, piesp fatehate las 1820 | 1830) 68 | 10° 
William IV.2|'Third son iof George TIL. wi ee eee, POSE NG Lo 1830 | 1837 |} 72 7 
Victoria..... Be ue of Rarer, Duke of. Kent, 4th son of George III.. 1837 | 1901 | 81 | 63 
; Tar House or SAXu-COBURG. 
Edward VII,.' Eldest son of ee SEE aR EOS uated Ri toe’ <7¢k~ wchededeha acpie ta( thesia! aye le 1901 | 1910 | 68 a 
THE House OF WINDSOR. ; 
George V. ..| Second and surviving son of Edward VII. cn... eee ee eee tee 1910 oe We 
RULERS OF SCOTLAND. Ai 
; (The date is that of accession.) ¥ 
AD. Name. A. D. Name. A.D. Name. A. D. Name. 
330|Fergus I. | 684|/Eugenius V. 893} Donald VI. 165} William. 
357|Eugenius I. 686|Eugenius VI. 904| Constantine III. 1214] Alexander II. 
404|Fergus II. 698|Amberkeletus. 944} Malcolm I. 1249| Alexander IIT. : 
420|Eugenius I. 699|Eugenius VII. 953| Indulfus 1286|Margaret (Norway) : 
451|Dongardus. 715 roxacmne. 961) Duff. 1292|John Baliol. 
457 Consaeniine te 730|/Etfinu: 965| Cullen. 1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg. 
479|Congallus I 761 feiicenivs Vill. 970| Kenneth III. 1306|Robert I aie 8 
501|Goranus. 764|Fergus III. 994] Constantine LV. 1329/David II. 
535|Eugenius III. 767 vee uaas 995| Kenneth IV. 1370|Robert II. 
558/Congallus II. 787|Acha 1003} Malcolm II. 1390/Robert III. ; 
569|Kinnatellus. 819 Cbneatiis pi ab 1033) Duncan I. 1406|James I. 
570| Aidanus. 824! Dongal. 1040} Macbeth. 1437|James II. 
605|Kenneth, 831|Alpine. 1057; Malcolm III 1460|James IIT. 
606; Eugenius IV 834|Kenneth ITI. 1095] Duncan IT. 1488|James IV. 
621|/Ferchard I. 854|Donald V. 1098| Edgar. 1513|James V. 
632:Donald IV. 858)|Constantine II. 1107} Alexander I. 1542|Mary. 
-646|Ferchard II. 874/Eth (Lightfoot). 1124} David I. » 1567|James VI (succeeded 
664 Maldiunus, 876|Gregory. 11538 Malcolm IV. to Eng. throne in 


1603 at the union.) 


. Ba Theodobert (King of Metz). 


~ "Franks |} 893 
511 Childebert, Thierry, Clotaire 
and Clodomir (four sons 0! 


‘lovis). 
Clotaire ole King of France) 


aribert, coe Sigebert 


1792 National Cony 
1795\ Directory 
1799 ieee = U seeae 
1137| Louis VII. (le Jeune) Cs 
628] Dagobert and C 1130 tips IL pba 1804 Napolesh ( Bonaparte) I. 
638/Sigebert A and Gloris tL. VOL ms Restored. 
L. (King Austrasi WELL, 


Jobn I. 
3 E 1316| Philip V. (the Long) 
720 Thierry IV. 1322|Charles IV. (the Fair) 
787 Charles, Martel (Duke of the||1328|Philip VL a Magni 


F ) 350 John Il. iV (i 
742|Childerie ILI. 4| Char ¥; (ihe Wise) 
TL Pepin (Le Brefy, founder of 
i Carlovingian 
88 Charles’ Che Great) and 
- 7rilchariemagne (sole monarch) ; 
rlemagne (sole monarc 3 
erate ire) 5 1906) Pallieres, Armand 
¢ 1547'H IL 1913| Poincare, apaaona 
1920| Deschanel, P: 


_ His a 


Name. A. D. j Name. 
1152 Frederick I (Barbarossa). 
Theodebald (King of Metz) Vi. 
Lotharius. 1 
Lewis (of Bavaria). 
Charles (the Bald). 
Arnulf / 
Louis IV. vir irate (till 1273.) 
ConradtI. i373 pgm (of Hapsburg), Ist of 
Henry (the Fowler). m family. 
aoe (the a (Emperor, ame adelpeas “ot Nassai.) 

962 298) Albert I (of Austria). 

Otho II. 1308 Henry Vil. 
3|Otho ILI. 


Henry II. 


1347|Charles IV, 


Conrad II (the Salic). 1378] Wenceslaus. 
Henry III. - 1400| Rupert. 1745) Francis I or Lorraine). 
1056|Henry Iv. 1410|Josse (Marquis of Branden-||1765/\Joseph II. 
1106|Henry V. burg). 1790 Leopold 1 
1125|Lotharius I1. 1411/Sigismund. 1702) Francis in “(to 1806.) 
- 1138]Conrad IIT. 11438} Albert IT. L 
RULERS OF PRUSSIA. 5 
—_—_———OOO gw or OO 
ASD: |} Name. A. D. Name. JA. D. Name. 
(3,2 3) Sa Sars SLE 2s es ee ee eee oe 
“1134/Albert I (Jst Elector of a Frederick. 18409 Frederick William Iv. 
Brandenburg). - 1701)Frederick crowned King of an William I. (made German 
1616|John, Sigismund (Elector, Prussia. geal mperor, Jan. 18, 1871). 
ROR cre El als ns gm. | ORE uta 
16) eorge am. “the Gr cai Nov. 
1640|Frederick William (““The||1786|Frederick William ei: is * fe 
Great Plector’’). . 1797 \Prederick William ii. - 


NOTE TO GERMANY AND PRuSSIA—The German Empire was tl oD Jan. 1 , 1871, and King William 
I..of Prussia was proclaimed German Emperor, at Versailles, Jan. 7 1871. On his death he was succeeded 
by King Frederick of Prussia, and the latter in turn by William I 

William II. (Kaiser Wilhelm) abdicated as King of Prussia and 1 German Emperor, as of Noy. 9, 1915, 
all the rest of the sovereigns of the German states quit — one b and the German Empire Hetaige 
a Republic, under the Presidency of Frederick Ebert, who died Fi os 1925, and was succeeded by the 


former Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg. The Constituvion was adopted July 31, 1919. 


THE POPES. 
The list is that of the-Annuario Pontificio with Anti-Po inserted in italics. The 
sided at Avignon are east with (A.). ¢.=cirea weed y. Pores —— 


Date 


: té | ate | |) Date 
Conse.) _Name of Pope. Enbonid Name of Pope. \Ico Conse. Name of Pope. oe ~ Namé of Pope..~ 
42 |st. Petrus 193 |St. Victor I. | 283 |st. Catus 
67 |St. Linus 203 |St. Zephyrinus 296 |St.. Marcellinus 
78 |St. Cletus ...... 221 |St. Calixtus I. 304 |St- Marcellus I. 
90 |St. Clement [. 227 |St. Urbanus [. 309 |St. Eusebius 
100 |St. Anacletus 233 |St. Pontianus 311 |St. Melchiades 
112 |St. Evaristus .... 238 |St. Anterus 314 |St. Sylvester I. 
121 |St. Alexander I, 239 |St. Fablanus 337 |St. Marcus 
132 |St. Sixtus I, 253 |St. Cornelius 341 |St. Julius I, 
142 |St. Telesphorus 265 |St. Lucius I. 252 |St. Liberius 
154 |St. Hyginus 257 |St. Stephanus I. 363 |St. Felix IL. 
158 |St. Pius I. 260 |St. Sixtus IT, 367 |St. Damasus 
c167 |St. Anicetus 261 |St. Dionysius 366 \Ursinus 498 |St. § achus — 
e175 |St. Soterus 272 (St. Felix I. 384 |8t. Stricius 514 |St. Hormisdas 
¢182 |St. Eleutherus 275 \St. Eutychianus || 399 |st. Anastasius 1, (| 523 |St. Joannes 1. 


1314|Louis V (of Bavaria). Maria Theresa (of Austria, 


Sap 
536 St. Silverius 


Vigilius 
Pelagius I. 
Joannes III. — 
Benedictus I. 
Pelagius II. 

St. Gregorius i 
Sabinianus 
Bonifacius IT. 
St. Bonifacius IV. 
St. Deusdedtt I. 
Bonifacius V. 
Honorius I, 
Severinus 
Joannes IV. 
Theodorus I. 
St. Martinus I. 
St, Eugenius I. 
St. Vitalianus 
Deusdedit II. 


St. Benedictus IT. 
Joannes V. 

Conon 

St. Sergius I. 
Joannes VI. 
Joannes VII. 
Sisinnius 
Constantinus I. 
St. Gregorius IT. 
St. Gregorius III. 
St. Zacharius 
Stephanus II. 

St. Stephanus III. 
St. Paulus I, 
Stephanus IV. 
Hadrianus I. 

|St. Leo III. 

St. Stephanus V. 
St. Paschalis I. 
Eugenius iI. 
Valentinus 
Gregorius IV. 
Sergius IT. 

St. Iv. 
Benedictus III. 
St. Nicolaus I. 
Hadrianus II. 
Joannes VIII. 
Martinus If. 

St. Hadrianus III. 


109 
1118 


» {Stephanus VI, 
i |Formosus 


Theodorus IT. 
Joannes IX, 
Benedictus IV. 
Leo V e 
Durie poke 
Sergius III. 
Anastasius IIT. 


-|Landonius 


Joannes X. 

Leo VI. 
Stephanus VIII. 
Joannes XI, 
Leo VII. 
Stephanus IX, 
Martinus III. 
Agapetus II, 
Joannes XII. 


Benedictus V. 
Joannes XIII. 
Benedictus VI. 
Donus II. 
Bonifacius VII. 
Benedictus VII. 
Joannes XIV. 
Joannes XV. 
Gregorius V. 
Joannes XVI. 
Sylvester IT. 
Joannes XVII. 
Joannes XVIII. 
Sergius IV. 
Benedictus VIII. 
Joannes XIX. 
Benedictus IX. 


044: |Gregorius VI. 


Clement ITI. 


48 |/Damasus II, 


St. Leo IX. 
Victor II. 
Stephanus X. 
Benedictus X, 
‘Nicolaus IT. 
Honorius iT. 
Alexander IT. 
St. Gregorius VII. 
Clement IIT. 
Victor IIT. 
Urbanus II. 
Paschalis II. 
Gelasius II. 


Name. 


Romulus. 

Numa Pompilius. 
Tullus Hostilius. 

Ancus Martius. 
Tarquinius Pied 
Servius Tullius. 
Tarquinius auperhus, 
Tarquins, expelled. 
Lartius, Ist Dict. 
Tribunes created. 
Quaestors instit. 
Cincinnatus, Dict. 
Tribunes incr., 5 to 10, 
Milit. Trib. created. 
Censorship instit. 
Marcus F. Camillus, Dict. 
Papirius Cursor, Dict. 


Fabius Maximus and Valer- 


ius Corvus. 
Provin. Quaestors inst: 
Fabius Maximus, Dict. 
Cato, po Elder, Censor. 
Sylla, Dict. 
Crassus and Pompey, Cons’ls. 
Pompey. 
Julius Caesar. 
Octavius .Caesar, 
tony and Lepidus, 
Triumvirate. 
Octavius (Caesar). Emp. 


Tiberius. 
Caligula (Caius.) 
Claudi 


Nero. 


Mark An- 
2nd 


Gregorius VIII. 


Calixtus IT.. 
Honorius ITI. 
Innocentius IT. 
Anacletus IT. 
Victor IV. 


| Celestinus IT, 


Lucius JI. 
Eugenius III. 
Anastasius IV. 
Hadrianus IV. 
Alexander III. 
Victor V. 
Habchalis Tit. 
Lucius III. 
Urbanus ITI. 


Gregorius VIII. 


Clement ITI. 
Celestinus ITI. 


| Innocentius IIL. , 


Honorius III. 
Gregorius IX. 
Celestinus IV. 


Innocentius IV. 


Alexander IV. 
Urbanus IV. 
Clement IV. 
Gregorius X. 
Tnnocentius V. 
Hadrianus V. 
Joannes XX. 
Nicolaus III. 
Martinus IV. 
Honorius Iv. 
Nicolaus IV. 


St. Celestinus V. 
Bonifacius VIII. 


Benedictus XT, 
Clement V. 
Joannes XXII, 
Nicholas V. 


Benedictus XI. 


Clement VI. (A 


Tnnocentius VI. 
A. 


(A, 
Urbanus V. (A. 


Greg orius XI. (A.) 


Urbanus VI. 


Clement VIT. (A.) | 
XIII, 


Benedictus 
(A.) 
Bonifacius IX. 


Feliz V. 
Nicolaus V. 
Calixtus IIT. 
Pius Il, 
Paulus IT. 
Sixtus IV. 


Paulus IIT. 
Julius IIT. 
Marcellus 


|Gregorius XT. If 

Sixtus V, 

Urbanus VIT. 

Gregorius XT 

Innocentius IX, 

Ceres VIET 
eo XI. 


hewn: Vv. : 
Gregorius XV. 
Urbanus VIII. 
Innocentius X. 
Alexander VII. 
Clement, IX. 
Clement X. 
Innocentius XT. 
Alexander VIIT. 
Innocentius XII. 
Clement XTIz 
Innocentius XTII, 
Benedictus XIII. 
») Clement XII. 
1 Benedictus XIV, 

Clement XIII. 
) 769 |Clement XIV. 

Pius VI. y 
Pius VII, 
Leo XII. 
Pius VIIT. 
Gregorius XVI. 
Pius IX. 


Innocentius VII. 


Gregorius XII. 
Alexander V, 
Joannes XXII. 


A. p.! Name. Ifa. D 
68/Galba 283 
69|Otho, 284 
69 Vitellius. 305 
70| Vespasian. 306 
79|Titus. 330 
81|Domitian. 

96) Nerva. 337 

98)/Trajan. 
117|Adrian (or Hadrian.) 361 
138|Antoninus Pius. 363 
161|Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,| 364 

and Lucius Verus. 
171;Marcus Aurelius (alone). 367 
180;Commodus. 375 
192) Pertinax; Julianus. 379 
193|Septimius Severus. 394 
211|Caracalla and Geta. 395 
212/Caracalla (alone). 
217'Macrinus, 408 
218|Heliogabalus. 425 
222|Alexander Severus. 450 
235|Maximinus. 455 
238/Gordianus I.; Gordianus II. 455 
238|Pupienusand Balbinus. 457 
238|Gordianus III. 457 
244)|Philip ane Arabian 4 461 
249/Decius. 467 
251/Gallus. 472 
254! Valerianus. 473 
260|Gallienus. 474 
268) Claudius IT. 474 
270} Aurelian. 475 
275 Tacitus. 476 
| 276) Probus. 

282'Carus, 


Benedietus XV. 
Pius > 


Name. 


Carinus and Numerianus. 


Diocletian. 
Galerius and Constantius. 
Constantine the Great. 
Constantine removes seat of 
Empire to Constantinople. 
Constantine II., Constans and 
Constantius. 
Julian the Apostate. 
Jovian, 
Valentinian (West), 
East). 
Gratian (West). 
Valentinian II, (West). 
Theodosius the Great (Hast). 
Theodosius (Hast.and West). 
Arcadius (East), Honorius 


(West). 
Theodosius II. (East). 
Valentinian III, (West). 
Marcian (East). 
Petronius Maximus (West). 
Avitus (West). 
Leo the Great (East). 
Majorianus (West). 
Severus (West). 
Anthemius (West). 
Olibius (West). 
Glycerius (West). 
Julius Nepos (West). 
Zeno (East). 
Augustulus Romulus (West). 
Rome taken by Odoacer, King 
of Italy; extinction of 
Western Empire. 


Valens 


‘Constantine IV. (Pogonatus) 


| losius ITT. 
S| Leo (the Isaurian). 
Constantine V. (Coepronymus) 
Leo IV 


|\Constantine Vi. 


horus. 
$1 hae! (Curopalatts). 
813 Sites V. (the etree 


820 tet eee Mog oS 
Theoph: 

842 Michael Baia 
we ~ (the SR 1204; Alexius ve 
At Nictea, 

1204) Theodore Lascaris I. 
1222/John III. Ducas. ~~ ~~ 
1255| Theodore Lascaris 11. 
1259|Joha TV. Lascaris. 
Restored to Constantinople. 
es Michael VIII, 
1282] Andronicus IT. 
ae auamee sees 
cus 
1341) John brary: 
1347| John aeons (Regent). 
1376] Andronicus I 
1379 aan” (restored). 
1391) Manuel I. 
425| John P: lo 
1448/Constan iT ePataeolo- 


us). 
1453 Céustantinople taken by the 
. Turks, extinction of the 


969 
tae Basilius 
1025 Constantine vill. 


Michael 
1041 Michael (Caliphales). 
1042|Constantine (Monomachus). 


1057|Isaac (Comnenus). ' 
1059}Constantine X. €Ducas). 
1068 Di a pa 


11 4 ‘Eastern Empire. 
1180! Alexius IT. (Comnenus) 
AUTHORS OF NOTE. A as OS 
AMERICAN. : ty godd 2 is 
Subject. ||Born. Died. Name. 


1895 

oat Secon, Diem @; Wa i 

B ft, Frances H..... Fiction 1841} 1913)M 8 
are 5 ae eee ce - peSSayist 1822} 1908) Mitonell Wneid Giscns 


WL 2k von ee er Fiction 1829] 1914 Lares 8. Welr. ces 


Coe. Humor 1814} 1877|M: otley, J. Le... [History 


WE se Fiction 1850] 1922 pressed M. N. (C. E 
i Ficti 


Conford F. Marion. . 
Curtis, Geo. Tieknor 


Edwards, Jonathan 


1 Eaw 
2) Emerson, Ralph Waldo.. 
Field, Eugene 


Hawthorne, 3 Nathaniel. . 


Hearn, Lafcadio. 


| Howells, Ww. D.. 
Irving, Washington. 
5| Jackson, Helen Hunt.. 
gtk ne SN Fiction 


909) Jewett, Sarah Orne 
ene Francis Scott 
Lanier, Sidney. 
Leland, C. G_. 

1888|Looke, David R 


1803) Alfieri, Vittorio... 
1533) Ariosto, Ludovico. 
1375|Boecaecio, Giovanni 
1571\Cellini, Benvenuto. 
1321/Dante, Alighieri 
1908'De Atnicis, Edmundo. 


1 896|Nye, Edgar H 

1853} 1922)Page, Thos. Natsoa, <a 
1855} 1918 pe Walter H.. -}Dt 
1737; 1809|Paine, Thomas. . 

- 1828}. 1893 Pee Francis... 


1779} 1860) Pauldi aphy 
1844 ae Phelps Wet cS: Eliz. Stuart fBlosea 
shy 866|Pierpont, Rey. John... .. Hymns 


809| 1849|Poe, Edgar Allan. ...°2:]Poet 
Essayist 1857} 1910} Porter, W. S. (O. Henry)}Fiction -¥- |), ¢ 
Pp 1859|Prescott, William H...../History®! “fo! “= 


1790 
1822} 1872}Read, Thos. Buchanan ./Pvet 


1854} 1916] Riley, J. Whitcomb. ... .|Poet 
1858} 1919|Roosevelt, Theodore. .. .|History 
1$16| 1887/Saxe, John Godfrey... .. oet 
1791} 1865}Sigourney, Lydia H..... 3 , 
8 1870}Simms, W. Gilmore. .... Fiction =° ~ 
8 a8) ae = oe east Fiction eS 
1834 2iStockton, F. Ro... 22... Fiction 
1833 1908 Bredman’ Bamund Cc. Poe 
1903)Stoddard, Rich, Henry. .|Poe 
- |Fietion 1812) 1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher. .| Fiction 
Lae 92 RS Hist., Poet. 1825] 1878}Taylor, Bayard... avel 
RARE OL Poet 1836] 1894/Thaxter, Celia... ) 
eee. thts Bssayist 1817} 1862|Thoresu, Henry hilosopher 
Ritie Sa Poet 1791} 1871) Ticknor, See ~= story 
.|Drama 1827} 1905) Wallace, Lew. ...2.2... pang 
he Poot 1834] 1867|Ward, Actemus. | 1.77” 
...-|Biction 1829 1900 Warner, Chas. Dudiey.. | Besayist 
AB Fietion, Hist. |} 1758} 1843 Neetiet Noah........./Dictionary 
.| Fiction He teed ote a hosiinacite 
Whittier, John Green! ‘et 
| Philosophy 1806} 1867|Willis, Nathaniel P.. 88a, 
ae Fiction 18 1924) Wilson, Woodrow..... . .|History 
Poet Sy 1917/Winter, William. .... 2. -[Gritte : 
: eet eat 1861 Winthrop, Fao ‘i¢tion 
Eee , ; ‘oolman, John,........ on. 
role TPN Humor 184 1kee Woolson, Cath. Fenimore’ on 
TREE emir =, < pix PERLGR EARNS 
ITALIAN. Naik 
Subject. Born.) Died. Name Subject. 
bea Ske Gant ee : 
-|Poet, Drama. || 1564] 1642|Galileo, Galilel......... Scientist. 
as 1334 eet Machitivelll Iie 4 RO. History 
5 etrarch, Francesco... . .| Poet, 3 
Memoirs 1395 1842 Siemondi, TwCut Rapes History. 


Pp 
‘| Bietion, 


‘oe 
Bef hex. 14) ye rs Wy Oy ; as 


Born, rte 


> Born. |Died. i 
1882] Auerbach, Berth........ 


1691|Baxter, Richard....... 
1616|Beaumont, Francis 


1795| Boswell, James 
1855|Bronté, Charlotte... 
1861 Browning, Elizabeth B. 
1889 Browning, Robert 
1922|Bryce, James 
1688|Bunyan, John. 
Burke, Edmun 
Burns, Robert 
Butler, Samu gn, 
Byron (Geo. Gordon) 
Campbell, Thomas. . 
Carlyle, Thomas. 
Chaucer, Gecrey 
Coleridge, S iy Whe 
Congreve, William 
‘Conrad, Joseph. 

Corelli, "Marie 

|Cowper, William 
Darwin, Charles 

Defoe, Daniel 

De Quincey, Thomas... . 
Dickens, Charles 


Dryden, John 
Eliot, George 
|Fielding, Henry 


71|Gra mas 
1925 THES a. Rider 
1674|Herrick, Robert 
1925|Hewlett, Maurice 
1845|Hood, Thomas 
1776|Hume, David... 


1834|Lamb, Char 
1912| Lang, Andrew 


Name. 


1142 Abelard, Pierre......... 
1850|Balzac, Honore......... 
1799| Beaumarchais, 
1857|Beranger, Pierre........ 
1788! Buffon, Geo. L 


1509|Comines, Phil.......... 
1857 Conte.) Auguste 2 SHEE 
ane Corneille, Pierre... ..._: 

1867|Cousin, Victor... 
1832|Cuvier, Geo. L. 


1 : 
1890|Feuillet, Oct. 
1880 Flaubert, Gustave 
1695|Fontaine, Jean. . 

1924|France, A. (Thibault) .. | 
1410|Froissart, Jean......... 
1874/Guizot, Beate yo cde. 
1885|Hugo, Victor........... 
1747|Le Sage, A R 


Name. 


1670 Comenius, J. A. (Bohem.) 
TSI4)Pichte, Je Ger ce rete w. 
1832|Goethe, J. W.. 2222.22! 
18631 Grimm, (JL, <3 e0 o se 


1831|Hegel, Geo. W. 1.1122): 
1856|Heine, Heinrich........ 
1859| Humboldt, Alex. von.. .- 
1804|Kant, Immanuel. 
1716|Leibnitz, G. W.. 
1873) Liebig, Baron von 


1546)Luther, Martin. 


_1903'Mommsen. Th. Arachne His 


1555|Latimer, Hug! 
1903|Lecky, W. ae 
1704! Locke, eae 


Mill, J. Sti 
Milton, John 
Moore, Thomas 
More, Sir Thomas 


Pope Alex ue) os cok 
Quaries, Francis... 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 
Reade, Charles 
Richardson, Samuel 
Rogers, Samuel 
|Rossetti, D. Gab 
Ruskin, John. . 
Scott, Sir Walter. 
Shakespeare, William . 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe... 
Sheridan, Richard B 
Smith, Adam 
Smith, Sidney 
Smollett, Tob 
Southey, Robert. 
Spenser, Edm. . 
Spencer, Herbert 
9\Steele, Richard 
Sterne, Lawrence 
Stevenson, Robert L.... 
Strickland, Agnes 

Swift, Jonathan 
Swinburne, Alg. C 
Symonds, John A 
Taylor, J 

Tennyson, Alfred 
Thackeray, W. M 
Thomson, James 
Trollope, Anthony 
Tynda'e, William 
Tyndall, John 

Walton, Izaak 

Watts, Isaac. 

White, Gilbert 


Wordsworth, William... 
Wycherly, William... . 
Wyckliffe, John 


1860 pi ae ence Arthur. sy 


Young, Edw... 
FRENCH. 

Subject. Born.| Died. Name. 
Philosophy. 1850} 1923) Lotl, Pierre............ 
Fiction. 850] 1893|de Maupassant, Guy.... 
Drama. 1803] 1870|Merimee, Prosper...... 
Poet. 1622] 1673|Moliere, Jean B........ 
Nat. History. 1533) 1592)/Montaigne, Mich....... 
Philosophy. 1623} 1662|Pascal, Blaise.......... 
History. 1495) 1553] Rabelais, Fr......... 
Philosophy. 1639] 1699] Racine, Jean:.......... 
Drama. 1823] 1892|)Renan, Erne’t......... 
Metaphysics. 1712} 1778 Rousseau, A a ae aes 

..|Nat. distory. 1737| 1814/Saint Pierre, J.H...... 
. .|Fiction. 1804] 1876|Sand, Geo........ 
. .| Philosophy. 1831] 1908]/Sardou, Victorien 
.|Encyclopedia.|} 1626] 1696|/Sevigne, Mme 
Fiction. 1766} 1817|Stael, Mme. de 
1804} 1857/Sue, ugene. 
1828] 1893|Taine, H. A. 
1797) 1877|Thiers, Louis. 
1805] 1859|Tocqueville, A. C. de 
1828} 1905)Verne, Jules........... 
History, 1431} 1484/Villon, Francois........ 
Fiction 1694 1778) Voltaire, i Ns SUM oe Race ee 
Fiction 1840! 1902'Zola, Emile............ 
GERMAN. 

Subject. Born., Died. Name. » 
Fiction. 1814 1873 Muhlbach, Louise...... 
Pedagogy. 1823] 1900/Muller, Wake i se 

olga 1789} 1850|/Neander, J. A.......... 
Poe’ 776| 1831|/Niebuhr, B.G........ 
Peiibsophy: 1844] 1900 Nietzsche, Fr.W....... 
Philosophy. 1795} 1886|/Ranke, Leop. von...... 
Philosophy. 1763) 1825)Richter, J. PoF........ 

Poet. 1779) 1859/Ritter, Carl............ 
.|Travel. 1494| 1578/Sachs, Hans........... 

.|Philosophy. 1819] 1893/Schaff, Philip.......... 
.|Philosophy. 1759} 1805|Schiller, Friedrich. . 
.|Chemistry. 1767 tan Schlegel, Wilhelm 
Religion. 1822] 1892|Schliemann, Heinrich. 
tory. 1788 


.|Economics, — 


Biography. 
Diarist. ¥ 


'|Piction, 
..|Drama. 
Poet. 


Drama. , 
conomies, 
Essays. 
Fiction. 
Poet. 


. | Poet. 


Science. 
Essays. 
Fiction. 
Fiction. 
History. 
Fiction. 
Poet. 
History. 
Religion.” 


Scientific. 
Angling. 
Hymns. 

Nat. History. 


Subject. 


Fiction, 
Fiction. 
Fiction. 
Drama. 
Essays. 
Jossays. 
Stories. 
Drama. 

Religion, 
Essays. 


Essays. 
Fiction. 


Subject. 


Fiction. 
Philosophy. 
History. 


. | History. 


Philosophy. | 
History. 
Humor. 
Geography. 


.. |Critic. 


. Archaeology. 
Philosophy, 


Berceo, Gonzalo ree i os AN ta ) | Ru ; 
Juan Ruiz, ‘Arcipreste Rails : ; 162 jeeabyerio, and: 
LLG A 4 eviaic id ols loan et oet Att 1681 alderon de a 

j Mer | Juan Mandel Mone kote i Tien P poe 
1407|Lopez de Ayala, Pero. 
1458) Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo, f - y 
Marques de Santiljana 1857|Quintana, M 
Manrique, Jorge....... Poet 1862 Martinez de Ja Ross, 
Rojas, Fernando de.... Francisco. . . 
‘Bosean Almogaver, Juan.|Poet. 1865 Cy ENE eat 
€ SF epee de ee. -».|Poet : de Rivas... /.i0.5 
Valdes, Juan de. i 
Rueda, Lope de. Dramatist ~ lia Bohl de abe. .|Novelist 
Teresa de Jesus 3} 1839)/Heredia, Jose Maria.... ‘oet, 

de Cenceny Abtmnada) Mystic prose 1893)Zorrilla, Jose...-...-... Sramatiat: 
Leon, Luis de........2. Poet, Prose 1901|Campoamor, Ramo é: ‘oet 
Ercillay Zuniga, Alonsode| Poet, 2 1 1905| Valera, Juan.../.... . | Novelist, 
ates. Saavedra, Be || 1 1891) Alarcon, PedroA ntoniode| Novelist 
uel de.... 20.5. 4 ) 1906|Pereda, Jose Maria de.. .|Novelist 
1| 1627 bacors, Luis desi eves ;|Poet 1 1870 Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo}: ‘Poet. 
[B62 1635|VegaOarpio, LopeFelixde| Dramatist. 1920|Perez Galdos, Benito... .|Novelist - 
1571) 1648 ee Gabriel (Tirso de 18 1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia... .|Novelist 

HEB) 20 eae : 1916|Ruben, Dario. .... ..-|Poet 


‘SWEDISH 
_ Name. i Subject. Born.)Died. Name. ; Occupation. 


— Died. 


1793]- 1866] Almquist, C. J. L:...... Fiction k 1842] 1919}Retzius, Retzius, Gustat tale sere 82 Anthropslogy. 
1740] 1795: Bellman, C. Mu... 0.+... Poet 1804) 1877|Runeberg, J. L......... 

1779 1848) Berzelius, JAKOD ies ee Chemist ~ {| 1828} 1895}Rydberg, Viktor... ...:. Boor Phil. 

~*~ 1801] 1865; Bremer, Fredrika, . -| Fiction 1793] 1823 |Stagnelius, E.J....,...|Poet 
1860] 1911] Froding, Gustaf. . gece Poet 1598} 1672 |Stiernhielm, ee .|Poet, Phil. 
P=) 1788) 1847|\Gelier, EB, Gis. eased Poet, Hist. {| 1849) 1912|Strindberg, "August... -| Drama, Fict. 
1860} 1925|Hansson, Ola....... .. ».| Poet, Fict. 1688] 1772|/Swedenborg, Emanuel. . “[Baliosophes 
1707; 1778) Linne, Carl von.....,...|Botanist 1782] 1846|Tegner, Esaias......... 
1843! 1921|Montelius, Oscar....... ! History ate : id 
5 aN NORWEGIAN. } 
_ Born.|Died.) Name. | — Subject. Born.|Died. Name. ; Subject. 
1684) 1754 tuber, Ludvig...... .|Drama, Hist. 1833} 1907|Bugge, Sophus. .. .|Folklore. 
. 1808} 1845} Wergeland, Henri -|Poet, Drama. rane 1906|Ibsen, Henrik Drama. 
0 1807| 1874|Welhaven, J. 8. C Fae S05:) ee 1832) 1910 Bjornson, Bi Poet, Drama. 
171802) t829P%A bel, INSEL. Sor. -|Mathematics. Faas 1908|Lie, Jonas. Fiction. 
1810] 1863/Munch, P. A....... ...|History. 849] 1906] Kielland, An Be bad +. |Fiction. 
T8sbi) TO1siSars, Tek ie. eae History. l ists 1896[Aasen, Ivar......... 05. Poet — i 
ANCIENT AUTHORS, GREEK. (B.C. years are in Italics. Earliest dates are approximate.) ¥ 
“B. D. Name. Subj. B.;| D. Name. Subj. B. D. Name. Subj. 
889)314| Aeschines -|Orat. .<«+}__7| Dionysius - | Hist. 522|239| Pindar. 
626 ie Aeschylus -| Dram. .|118}] Epictetus . |Stoic. 429 3u7 Plato. : 
~ ag eregt 342 270\ Epicurus. -|Philos. "49 120|Plutare 
480\406| Juripides Dram, |/207)|122|Poiybius 
: = 484) 424) Lerodotus. Hist 495|406|Sophocles 

8|380) Aristophanes... ./Dram. 87| 6&4) Mesiod.. . }Poet. 64\_10|Strabo.. 

84|322\ Aristotle........ Philos. es 377 Hippocrates . . .|/Medic. 255|Theocritu : 
.../194|/Athenaeus....... Antiq. 2) 927| Homer. ... 2.2... Poet. 382 287 PROCD ASR E L 
882)\822|Demosthenes.. ..|Orat. (28 338) Isocrates........ Orat. 471| 401) Thucydides.. «| Hist 

60' 13!Diodorus........ Hist 421292\|Menander..... 0. Dram. !|480)357'Xenophon....... Hist. 

ANCIENT AUTHORS, LATIN. (B.C. years are in Italics.) ; 
B.| D. Name. Subj. || B.; D. Name. Subj B.,D. Name. Subi. 
» +» 330/390|Ammianus, M.. .|Hist 59 is Livy... . |Hist. 35| 95/Quintilian......, Critie, 
125/200] Apuleius. . - 38] 65|Lucan. . |Poet. 86} 34 pny ae cred Toh :./Hist... 
100/169| Aulus Gellius:... s 180 103 Lucilius . |Satir. 6} 65|Senéca... 2-0... Moral 
470|515|Bolthius. .. . : 96) 62\ Lucretius . | Philos 25/100 siltus, Ttalicus., . .|Poet. 
102) 44\Caesar, Julius... .|S-Hist.||...|415|Macrobiu Gram 61) 96)Stal :|Poet. 
232\147\Cato, the Elder. .|Orat. 43/104|Martial... . |Poet 70/150 Bustontia . |Biog. 
87| 54!Catullus........./Poet, | 100| 30|Nepos. . |Hist. 55|117|'Tacitus . |Hist. 
107 Ze CYCERO EK cinatets Orat. 43) 18}Ovid :|Poet. 185|(69|Terence .|Dram 
365/408|Claudian........ Poet. 34) 62] Persius.. . . |/Satir. §4| 18\Tibullu: Poet. 
239\169\Ennius.... 2... 2% Satir. 254\1 34 PI@UGHB. ci ek ie 70) 19) Virgil.. Poet 
60)140|Juvenal......... Satir. 23 NUT ois ci eh aed Natur. 70| 16/Vitruvius Arch 
65) | SiH orade’. ic. 2 Poet. 62 113 Pliny the Youn’r. ssays.. 
SOME LITERARY PSEUDONYMS. 

PEN NAME. REAL NAMB. PEN NAME. : REAL Name. 
Billings, Josh. ......5... Shaw, Henry W. Logan, OU8Vee s.).k. Sikes, Mrs. W. r 
Brejitmann, Hans........ Leland, Charles Posters Loth, \Paerresr oes Viaud, L 1 Mi. fghen’ 
Carro}l, Lewis... eee. Dodgson, Rev. C Maclaren, Tan.... 66s... Watson. “Rev. Joh 
WANTSD UNAGK: eh sca gions + }Coryell, J Dancin ey res Lucas ys cles Npeteiic Harrison, Mrs. William. 
Corelli, DVEHIIGS 5) «ij/iuvacedeve Mackay, Eva Mary. “MEAGEI bios fs. tins etal dine wi Tis, Jameés. 

Craddock, Charles Egbert|Murfree, Mary N. Marvel, GARE Ts oie acs cree e won Donald ce 
ane George. PR iat evens, vari * ; Meredith, Owen......... atl of. 

Trance, Anatole. ........ ibault, Jacques Anatole yt JOADHID, Mie ‘Cincinnatus Hein 
Gorki, 0b cs a Peshkoy, A. Maximovitch||Mulock, Miss........... Craig, Mrs. G- oY aga 
Greenwood, Grace....... Lippincett, Sara Jane, phe Petroleum V...... Locke, David R, i 
Hamilton, Gail.......... Dodge, Mary Abigail... “S OuUidar rad ie at 2s cccchee Ramee, Louise de la. 
Harland, Marion........ Terhune, Mrs. Mary V. Partington, ne RR Shillaber, Benjamin P. 
WRONG OSA oobi Sees Porter, Ww. Sydney. Sylva, Carmen. . -|Queen of Roumania, 
sutis, Jonny... okie Croly, Mrs, David G. Twain, Mark. .........0. Clemens, Samuel L. 
corr, Orpheus C......... Newell, Robert GC. Ward, Artemus.. arta Brow, Chas. inure 

th } ¥ Broly i wi ' uy f 
wy Uh (hj CU CAA ha: Pad dare ' 


ener 

187) Agassiz, L, 
63 Teas Astor, Joh 
1891|Barnum, P. 


Beecher, Lyman. 
Bennett, James Gord 
Bennett, J. G., 2d 
Blaine, James G 
Boone, Daniel 


Crockett, David 
Custer, Geo. A 
Dana, Chas. A 


Decatur, Stephen. . 
Dewey, George 


Dow, Ni 


Field, C 


Gould, Jay 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS, 


37 Beecher, Henry W...... 


GION, Oe ode HA 
Cony, William F..... 
Conkling, Roscoe... .. 
Cooper, Peter........ 


Adm: 
Douglass, Fred. (colored) | Publicist. 


Ericsson, John... an 
Evarts, William M... 
Pe ae eh eS Ch 


Fulton, Robert....... 
Garrison, W. Lloyd... 
Girard, Stephen ein tdts fa 
Gompers, Samuel....... 


. .|Merchant, 


.-|Merchant. 
.|Showman, 
Preacher. 
.|Preacher. 
Newspaper. 
. |Newspaper. 
Statesman, 
Hunter. 
Abolitionist. 
Statesman. 
Newspaper. 
Jurist. 
.|Lawyer. 

. |Lawyer. 

- |Statesman. 


Newspaper. 
Statesman. 
Naval. 

iral, 


. .|Prohibitionist. 
..|Bridge builder 
..|Missionary. 

. .|Inventor. 
../Statesman, 

. .|Admiral. 
..|Atlantic Cable 


I 8 
. .|Abolitionist. 
Labor Leader, 


AMERICAN. 
B’n. |D’d. Name. B’n.|D’d. Name. 
1852/1911|Abbey, Edwin A. 1823 el Gifford, S. R. 
1779|1843]/Allston, Washington 1825}1857|Glass, James W» 
1814|1893/Beard, Jas. H. i802 iges Greenough, Horatio 
1882|1925|Bellows, George W. 1828/1901|/Hart, James M. 
1828}1902/Bierstadt, Albert 1836} 1910 Homer, Winslow 


1905|Boughton, George H. 
1892|Bradford, William 
4|1889|Brown, George L. 
3|1926|Cassatt, Mary 
1889/Champman, J. G. 
1916 See William ys 
1900/Church, E. 
1|1848]Cole, ‘Thos. 
1815|Copley, John 
1919,Cox, Kenyon 
1857| Crawford, Thomas 
1919,Duveneck, Frank 
1868|Elliott, Chas. L. 
1917 Ezekiel, Sir Moses 
1884! Freeman, James E. 


Da: Name, 
1833}1898 
1781)1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
1776|1837|Constable, John 
1803] 1902)Cooper, Sidney. 
1793|1865|Hastlake, Charles 
1787|1849|Etty, William 
1755} 1826|Flaxman, John 
1825 1899) Foster, Firket 
1727|1788!Gainsborough, T. 
179111866:Gibson, John 


B’n.|D’'d. Name. i 
1834|1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
1795|1875| Barge, A. L. 
1822/1899] Bonheur, Rosa, 
1825/1905 Bouguereau, Ww. 
1845|1902/Constant, ee 
1796]1875|Corot, J. B. 
1815]1877|Courbet, Gustave 


reeks 1878 Daubigny, C.F. 
1748/1825] David, yous J. 
178911856] David, P. 

1799 1863 Delacroix, Bidvoue 


Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 


1824/1879 
1816] 1906 
1801/1846 
1825/1894 
1824/1906 
1818;1872 
1816/1868 


Hunt, William My 
Huntington, Dan 
Inman, Henry 
Inness, George 
Johnson, Eastman 
Hepsvtt,. 3 JF. 
Leutze, 

Regione, Edward G. 
Matteson, T. 
McEntee, J. 

1815 1883 Mills, Clark 

1829 1901 Moran, Edward 
1853 1921 Murphy, J. Francis 
1811 1885 Page, William 
174111826 Peale, Chas. W. 


ENGLISH. 
Name. 


B’n. |D’d. 
1817|1897/Gilbert, Sir John 
1679]1764| Hogarth, William 
1758]1810) Hoppner, John 
1802}1873|Landseer, Sir Edwin 
1769|1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 
1830/1896)Leighton, Fred, Lord 
1811|1870|Maclise, Sir Daniel 
1829/1896! Millais, Sir J. 

1835 1910|Orchardson, Sir Ww. Q. 
1839)1894'Pettie, John 


FRENCH, 


B’n.|D'd. 


1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 
1807|1876] Diaz, N. Virgil 
1833]1883] Dore, Gustave 
1811]1889!Dupre, Jules 
1820/1876|Fromentin, qimene 
1824/1904/Gerome, J. 
1628|1715|Girardon, er 
1741|1828] Houdon, J. A. 
1798]1889 ephne Sah Ph. H. 
1848)1884)Lepage, J. B. 
1600/1682'Lorrain, Claude 


Hamilton, ‘Alexander. 
Hancock, John. 


Morris,’ Robert. . 
Morse, S. F. BY 
Peabody, George 
Penn, William 


Abolitionist. 
. Newspaper. aie 


ph, 
Red Jacket (Indian) 
Revere, Paul. ; 
Scott, Winfield 


1631|Smith; Capt. John 
1902 Stanton, Elizabeth C.. 
1883]Stephens, ee aay ee 


1877| Vanderbilt, Cornelius . 
1852] Webster, ee nave hexskatate 


& 1a 
Bn. D’d.} Name. . yor hail 
1778}1860|Peale, Rembrandt 
1860/1926/Pennell, Joseph 
1805{1873 Powers, Hiram 
1850|1914/Ream, Vinnie 
ea 1904 


Rogers, John 

St. -Gaudens, Augustus 
Sargent, John §S. 
Story, Wm. W. 
Stuart, Gilbert 

Sully, Thomas 
Thayer, Abbott H. 
Trumbull, John 
Vanderlyn John ae} 
Vedder, Elihu 


rary 
xq 


1889 Weir, Rob. W. 
1820 West, Pome 
Whistler, J. A 


1903) . M. 


B’n. Bin. |D'd. 7 


1836|1916|Poynter, Sir E. T., Bt. 
1756|1823) Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1723)1792 Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1734]1802|} Romney, coe 

1828] 1882) Rossetti, 


1775|1856|Westmacott, Sir R. \ 
1785] 1841] Wilkie, David 


B’'n.|D’d. Name. 


1815}1891 LE cmp ace J... Ey 
1814}1875|/Millet, J. F 
1594|1665|Poussin, Nicolas me 
1758|1823/Prudhon, Pierre 
ey 1917|Rodin, Aug, 
12]1867|Rousseau, P. E. T. 
ifs 1858}Scheffer, Ary 
181011865|/Troyon, Constant 
1789) 1863}Vernet, Carlo 
1714]1789| Vernet, Claude J. 
168411721 Watteau, Ant, 


1783|1867|Cornelius, Peter von 
1805 188 Aarne Priedrien 
urer, ert wile 
y Hodler, Ferd. 1840/1384 Ma an Hans 
131 ie |Frolbein, Hans 178911869 Overbeck, Sohn F- 


ITALIAN. scgvet aa aa 


a Bn. mead Name. B'n.jD'd. Name. Bnd) Name. 
| | | | —_—_—__}—__ | : 
uP 1474] Amadeo, G. A. 1590]1571/Cellini, Benvenuto — 1488} 1537 Lombardi, Alt: 
=e 1499 iat Andrea del Sarto. 1494]1532|Correggio, A. A. 1483|1520|/ Raphael \Sanzio) 
a Tae 1517|Bartolommeo, Fra. 1515]1685| Dolei, Carlo 1575}1642|Reni, Guido 
Beer eA renereanaes 8 iftae Healer 619] teza|eaivarer Hose 
t ichae omenico 5 
‘aa 1 ibs mates. ge Bae renee Minoda ee ee: ieee 
-- 1697]1768}Canale, Ant. li77 11|/Giorgione an wie i 
a 937 1355 Canova, Ant. 1276|1336|Giotto (di Bordone) 1528|1588]Veronese, Paul — . ; 
@ 1560/1609)Carraci, Annibale 1240'1302!Giovanni (C:mabue) 1452!11519!Vinei, Leonardo da - 4 
FLEMISH AND DUTCH. 
Bao jpd|  _—~*Name. B’n. |D'd.) Name. Bn. /D’. Name. 
1836|1912| Alma-Tadema, L. 1632 1691 Meer Jan, van der 1625 1681 Ruysdael, Jacob ° 
‘ 160: teh Cuyp, Albert } 1610|1685|O3tade, Adr. van 1610|1694|Teniers, David : : 
1613]1680|Dou, Gerard. . 1625|1654)| Potter, Paul 1599|1641|Vandyck, eae : : 
t -1584/1665|Hals, Frans 1608|1699|Rembrandt, Paul - ||1633}1707/Van de Velde, W: Z 
1460 1531 Matsys, Seen 11157711640) Rubens, Peter P. 136611440!Van Byck, Hilbert & Jan 2 
SPANISH. ; 4 
 -\B’n. |D'd. ‘Name. B’n.|D’d.) Name. Bn. Da. Name. “a 
1786] 1827] Alvarez, Don Jose 1838] 1874 Rereany, Be 1599) 1660 Wolasyued, Diezo ( a 
1601 1667|Cano, Alonzo 1618] 1682} Murillo, 1598) 1662 pur baven, France. , 
1746|1828)Geya y Lucientes, F. 1863! 1923|Sorolia y ‘hastida, J. {fz * 

; MUSICAL COMPOSERS. BAK Ss AY d 
- pn Dd) Name. Nat. |/B’p.[D'd. Name. _| Nat. || B’d./D'd. Name. Nat. : 
_- 1861}1906| Arensky, Anton. .|Russ. |}1701/1759|Graun, Karl i. Ger. |/1819]/1880|Offenbach, J.....|Fr.- ; 

g 1710|1778|Arne, Thomas A.jEng: ||1741|1813/Gretry, Andre... .|Fr. 1825/1889|Ouseley, Sir F. A. ng: : 


1740} 1802|Arnold, Samuel. .|Eng. ||1843 1907 Grieg, BE. H.. 7 
-- 1765}1838]}Attwood, Thos. .|Eng. ||1837)1911|Guilmant, A. 1526| 1594 Palestrina, G...... | Tt. 
7 1782|1871] Auber, Daniel; . .|Fr. 1799|1862|Halevy, J. F.... jFr. ‘|}|1863|1919| Parker, Hora‘ eabeeEn, 
a 1685|1750, Bach, J..S.. .|Ger. ||1685|1759|Handel, G. F..../Sax. ||1561|1633)| Peri, Jacopo... ‘ } 
1808 1870;Balfe, M. W Irish ||1699|1783|Hasse, Johann A.|Ger. ||1728!1800 Piccinni, Nigola.. It. ae 
1770] 1827) Beethoven, L. von!Ger. . |!1732|1809 Haydn, Joseph.. jJAus. |/1851/1903 Planquette, R . | Aus. 3 
1801|1835|Bellini, Vincenzo. |It. 1814} :889 Henselt, A. von. .|Bav. ||1757|1831|Pleyel, I. J...... Aus 
1722|1795)Renda, Georg... .|Boh. }}1859/1924 Herbert, Victor. .|Ire. 1686} 1766|Porpora, Nicola.. |It. 
1804 1888 Benedict, Sir J.. .|Ger. 1791|1833|Herold, Louis J, .|Fr. 1658/1695| Purcell, Henry... |Eng. 
1816|1875|Bennett, Sir W. .|Eng. ||1825/1892|Herve, F........ JEP. 1822/1882) Raff, Io J..0.07. Swiss 
1803] 1869|Berlioz, Hector. .|Fr. 1811/1885|Hiller, Ferdinand|Ger. ||1683/1764| Rameau, J. P... .| Fr. 
1786} 1855 Bishop, Sit H.R. Eng. ||1728/1804 Hiller’ Johann. . .|Pruss.||1824/1910)Reinecke, K..... Ger. 
1838] 1875| Bizet, Georges... |Fr. 1778|1837|Hummel, J. N.. .|Hun. ||1784|1838|Ries, F.. Pruss. 
1743|1805|Boccherini, Luigs.|Tb. 1854/1921|Humperdinek, E.|Ger. ||1844|1908|Rimsky- ‘Kor- 
1775|1834|Boieldeau, Fran..|Fr. 1788]1849|Kalkbrenner, F.W|Ger. sakof, N. . |Russ. 
1834|1887|Borodin, Alex ...|Russ. |?1821|1885|Kiel, Frederick’. .|Ger. Rossini, Giaco.. | |it. 
1833)1897|Brahms, Fonsi. -|Ger. ||1803/1890|Laehner, Franz. . Rubinstein, A...|Russ. 
1824|1896|Bruckner, Anton. Aust.’ ||1823]1892|Lalo, © 1|Saint-Saens, C.../Fr. 
1839|1909|Buck, Dudley... .|U. 3. |{1532/1594 Lasso, Orlando aio, } 25|Scearlatti, Alesos ; |Is. 
: 1854|1893|/Catalani, A.. It. 1832|1911|Lecoeq, Chas. . , Schubert, Franz .| Aust. 
1550} 1600 Cavaliere, Emiliolit. 1694|1744|Leo, Leonardo. . Schumann, R....|Sax. 
1760/1842 nerartee Luigi .| It. 1856/1919 Leoncavallo, R Schutz, Heinr ...|Ger. 
1810] 1849|Chopin, F....... Pol. ||1830|1915|Leschetizky, T i 
1752} 1832 Clana Muzio, |It. 1811/1886) Liszt, Franz... 
1808] 1884|/Costa, Sir M. It. 1801/1851|/Lorbzing, Albert. 
1862|1918|Debussy, Claude. |Fr. 1632/1687)|Lully, J. B...... 
1861|1920|DeKoven, Reg...|US. |/1861/1908|MacDowell, B.A. 
1797|1848|Donizetti,G..... It. 1813|1887|Macfarren, G. A. 
1761|1812|Dussek, J. L.....|Boh. ||1860|1911|Mahler, Gustav. . 
1841]1904|Dvorak, Antonin.|Boh. ||1822|1884|Masse, V . 
1812|1883|Flotow, F. von...|Ger. ||1842|1912|Massenet, Jules. . 
1822|1890|Franck, Cesar. ..|Fr. 1809|1847| Mendelssohn, F.. 
1817 nee Gade, Niels W.../Den. ||1795|1870| Mercadante, S.. .|It. 
( luck, Chris. ...]/Ger. ||1791|1864|Meyerheer, G... .|G 
1849} 1895 Gouard, Benj... .|Fr. . ||1567/1643| Monteverde, GC... 
1832|1917|Goldmark, inte Hung.||1794/1870|Moseheles, I..... 
1829) 186 Gotieckale 7 «JU. 8. ||1756/1791| Mozart, W. 
1818|1893|Gounod, Chas cfr. /181011849| Nicolai, Otto. 


i741/1816|Paisiello, G...... It. ae 


a 


bar 


Spontini, Gasp.. .;Tt. 
Strauss, Joh. (Sr.)| Aust. 
Strauss, Joh.(Jr.) | Aust. 
Sullivan, Sir A...|Eneg. 
Suppe, Franz von Aust. 
Tausig, Karl. Russ. 
Tchaikovsky, PL. Russ. 
Thalberg, S..... Swiss. 
6 oer ey Er 
Verdi, Go... ... te 33, 
Volkmann, Robt. (Sax. 
Wagner, Rich .. .|Ger. 
Weber, Karl vou.|Ger. 


SINGERS. 

3 1823,1894,Alboni, Marietta:|It: 1848]1918)Lehmann, Lilll.. .;Ger. ves Selteee Patil, Adelina...\Span. 

: 1857/1921 Bispham, etre U.S. |}1820}1887|Lind, Jenny... .. Swd'n 3'1882 Phillips, Adelaide Eng. 
1846/1896|Campanini, {....|It. 184111908 Lucea, Patiline.. .|Ger. issa 1914|Plancon, Pol... .|Fr. 
1873|1921|Caruso, Enrico . .|It. 1808) 1836 Malibran, Maria.|Fr. 1818) 1900) Reeves, ‘Sims. |: //Eng. 

: 1779)|1849|Catalani, Angel. . | It. 1749|1833' Mara, Gertrud.. ee 1795 1854! Rubini, Giov. . . . It. : 

~. 1855'1917|/De Reszke, BE. Tol. 1810) 1883|/Marie, G....... 1834|1922|Santiey, Sir G. || |Bne. 

b 1850)1925|De Reszke, Jean. Pol. 1848]1923\Maurel, Victor.. Rr. 1804|1860|Schroder - Dev- 

} 1830|1914|/Faure, Jean B...|Fr. 1836|1889|Murska, Ima di.|It. rient, With... .|Ger. 

1840/1905|Galli-Marie, Gus Fr. 1831|1917|Niemann, Albert.|Ger. |/1806 1854 Sontag, Hetty .: .|Ger. 
1805} 1840] Grisi, Giuditti. - 1843/1921|Nilsson, C,..... Swd’n||1851|1905|Tamagno, F..... it, 
1852/1912 Hauk, Minnie.. le S. |}1859|1914 Nordica, Lillian..|U. S. ||1753|1833|Todi, Luiza... .. Port.. 
1842 1916|Kellogg, Clara L. Be S. ||1836/1874 Parepa-Rosa, E, .\Scot. ||1821)1910|Viardot-Garcia.P.|Fr. 
1794'1858!Lablache, Lingi. . 1789'1865'Pasta, Guiditta. - It. 1836'1910! Whitney, Myron,'U. Ss, 


[seal 
(1716 


-1766|1831|Krentzer, 


pie holt 3 
. 1796 Giardine } 
1781) 1849) Habeneck, | 
1831) 1907|Joachim, MS 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
Poet, in the reign of Henry III. (1216-1272), and 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV. (1461-1483) 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII. (1485- 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
Was succeeded under Henry VIII. (1509-1547). by 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in 


FORM OF ADDRESS FOR PERSONS OF RANK. 


The President of the United States is usually, and 
properly, spoken to as. ‘‘Mr. President; in writing 
to him, “‘My dear Mr. President’ is‘ good usage, 
and so js ‘‘Dear Mr. President."’ A 

Letters to anybody are good either with or without 
the word ‘‘my” preceding the word ‘‘dear.” 

A member of the American Cabinet may be ad- 


" dressed as ‘‘Dear Mr. Secretary;” the head of a bureau 


may be written to as ‘Dear Mr. Commissioner.” 

A member of fee upper branch of the Congress is 
“My dear Senator,” or ‘‘Dear Senator;’’ a@ member 
of the lower branch may be written to as “‘My dear 
Congressman,’ or ‘‘Dear Mr. Representative.” 

A member of. the Supreme Court of the United 
States is ‘“‘Dear Mr. Justice,’ adding his family 
name if preferred. 

Such expressions as ‘‘Your Honor” and ‘‘May it 
please Your Honor,’’ etc., are used by lawyers in 
addressing judges in courts, but do not find their 
way ordinarily into written correspondence. 

_ The word “Hon.” can go ahead of any official's 
name on an envelope; ‘‘Esq.’’ may be used in the 
case of a lawyer. < 

In writing to a woman whose marital condition is 
unknown to the correspondent it is allowable, and 
becoming customary, to address her as ‘Dear 
Madam” even though she be unmarried. 

Arn Emperor is to be addressed, in a. letter, as 
“Sire,’’ or ‘Your Imperial Majesty.” 

A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter, 


BRITISH ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY GOLD MEDALISTS. . 


1900—Henri Poincare, researches in celestial 


mechanics. J 
-1901—G. C. Pickering, researches on variable 
stars and work in astronomical photography. 

1902—J._C. Kapteyn, work in connection with 
the Cape Photographic Durchmusterung and his 
researches on stellar distribution and parallax. 
3 Ate eae Struve, work on the satellites of 
aturn. ’ 

1904—George Ellery Bale, method of photo-, 
graphing the solar surface and other astronomical 
work. ~ - 

1905—Lewis Boos, long-continued work on the 
positions and proper motions of fundamental stars. 

1906—W. W. Camphell, spectroscopic researches. 

1907—Ernest William Brown, researches in the 
lunar theory. 

1908—Sir David Gill, contributions to the astron- 
omy of the southern hemisphere and other astro- | 
nomical work. J 

1909—Oskar Backlund, researches on Encke’s 


comet. 

1910—Friedrich Kustner, catalogue of stars and 
Dioneer determination of the aberration constant 
from motions in the line of sight, and his detection 
of the variation of latitude. 

19 hilip Henry Cowell, contributions to the 
lunar theory and gravitational astronomy. 

1912—A. R. Hinks, determination of the solar 
parallax from observations of Eros. 

1913—Henri A. Deslandres, investigations of 
solar phenomena and other spectroscopic work. 


POETS-LAUREATE. OF ENGLAND. 


| Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir.’” 


: : 908/Sarasa 

| 1815/1894) Sivori, Ern. 

a 1692/1770] Tartini, G 
get 


“WU; 1753!1824| Viotti, Jean... 
| rune. 1845] 1908 Wilheimj, A...” 


../Fr. 
Ret | se) am 


shi Let 


1619, and after him, Ben Jonson. (1574-1637). S 
William Davenant was appointed in 1638. Joh 
Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was. deposed at 
the Revolution. The others, with the date of appoint- 
ment, when known, have been: Thomas Shadwell, 
1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 1715; 
the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly Cibber, 
1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the refusal of 
Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the refusal 
of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert Southey, — 
1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; William 
Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; Alfred. 

Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913. is 


as “Sire” (or “Madam”’), or ‘Your Majesty.’”’ The 
envelope is to be addressed, ‘‘The King’s (or Queen’s) 
Most Excellent Majesty.” : 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Royal High. 
ness.’ Here, as in the cases above, a letter may 
begin ‘‘May it please,’’ following with the words 
“Your Majesty” or “e¥ our Royal Highness.” ‘‘May 
it please’ goes well at the start\of any letter. ee 

A Duke or Marquis is ‘‘My Lord Duke” (or — 
“Marquis’’), a Duke is “His (or Your) Grace.” A 
Marquis is also “My Lord,” or Your Lordship.” 

An Earl or a Baron is ‘‘My Lord,” or “Your Lord- 
ship,” as ‘“‘the Right Honorable.” 

A Viscount is ‘‘the Right Honorable.” 

A Baronet or a Knight is “Sir.” ‘ 

“Wives of any peer may be addressed as ‘‘Madam,’’ 
with the further alternative of ‘“‘Your Ladyship,” 
or ‘Your Grace,” if she is of high rank. Women of 
peers may be addressed also as ‘the Right Honor- 
able.’ or ‘‘the Honorable," according to the rank. 
The wife of an Earl is a Countess. 

Abroad, a Cardinal is ‘‘Your (or His): Eminence,” 
An Archbishop is ‘‘My Lord” or ‘‘His Grace.” A 
einen is ‘‘My Lord.” An Archdeacon is ‘Venerable 


In the U. S. a Cardinal is “‘Your Grace,” and so is 
an Archbishop — or, ‘‘Most Reverend’’ can be use 
to.any high church official. . Fic hah 

Ambassador is ‘Your Excellency.”” A Minister 


1914—Max Wolf, work in celestial photography 

and spectroscopy. 
, 1915—Alfred Fowler, spectroscopical investiga- 
tions of sun spots, stars and comets, and for jis 
successful interpretation of the phenomena by ~~ 
means of experiments in the laboratory. } : 

1916—J. L. E. Dreyer,. contributions to astio- - 
nomical histo.y and catalogues of nebulae. i 

1917—W.. S..' Adams, investigations in stellar. 4 
spectroscopy including the determination of absolute 
magnitudes. ¥ 

1918—John Goershed, investigations of radial : 
motion in sun spots and other contributions to 
astrophysics. t 

1919—G. Bigourdan, observations of nebulae 
carried on for about twenty-five years. 

1920—No award. 

_.1921—H. N. Russell, contributions to the study 
of stellar evolution. 

1922—J. H. Jeans, investigations in the theories 
of cosmogony. 7 f 

1923—A. A. Michelson, application of the inter- 
ferometer to astronomical measurements. 

1924—A. S. Eddington, work on star-streaming, 4 
on the internal constitution of a star, and on gen- 
eralized relativity. 2 

1925—Sir F. S. Dyson, general contributions tn 
astronomy and in particular for his researches on 
the proper motions of stars. 

1926—Albert Einstein, researches on relativity 
and theory of gravitation, 


HEICHT, IN FEET, OF CREAT FOREICN STRUCTURES. 


Hiffel Tower, Paris, 1,000; Ulm Cathedral spire, 
529: Cologne Cathedral, 524; Great Pyramid (Egypt), 


480; Strassburg Cathedral, 468; St. Peter's, Rome, , 


448; St. Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna, 441; Salis- 


_ bury Cathedral, 404; Toraccio of Cremona, 396; 


Freiburg Cathedral, 385; Amiens Cathedral, 383. 


4 


Church of St. Peter, Hamburg, 380; the Cathedral, 
Florence, 376; Hotel de Ville, Brussels, 374; Torre 
Asinelli, Bologna, 370; St. Paul’s, London, 360; 
Chureh of St. Isaac, Leningrad, 336; Cathedral, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 326; Victoria Tower, West- 
minster, London, 325; Bell Tower, St. Mark’s, 4 
Venice, 323; Hotel des Invalides, Paris, 310, y 


. D' Orsay, 
'. Dressler, Marie 


pee ite Mary . 

Anglin, Margaret 
Arbuckle, Maclyn 
Arliss, George. ; . 
Arthur, Julia 


N 
Philadelphia 


. |Philadelphia 


pects, J. Harry. . 
' Bentley, Irene 
Bernard, Eee us 
Bingham, Amelia 


Pion st gat 
Portland, Ore 


Jefferson City, Mo.. 
.|Hempstead 


Deacon’s Mills, Ind... 


.|San Francisco 
Baltimore. . 
.|Birmingham, England. 
Hicksville, Ohi 


Blauvelt Lillian Evans piece 


Blinn, Holbrook 


Salve, Emma. . 
“Cameron, Beatrice. 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrlek 
Carle, Ri chard. . 
ee. A lorarites 
‘atter, Mrs. Leslie. . 


San Francisco 


-|Los Angeles..... 


Detroit 


New : 
Brooklyn... 

St. John's, N. F 
Trenton, N. 
Brooklyn. 

San Francisco 


-|Lexington, Ress eee 
Berlin : 
-|Rome.. 


.. {Cincinnati .” 


Clark, Marguerite. 
Coburn, Chas. D 
“s Coghlan, Rose. . 
Cohan, George ] 
Collier, Constance 


Compson, Betty 
Conquest, Ida. . 
Cornell, Katharine. 
Courtenay, William L, 
Courtlei Bs William oe 
Courtneidge, Cicely . 


_ Crane, William H.... 
. Craven, Frank 

» Crews, Laura Hope. . 

. Crosman, Henrietta... . 

Dale, 

_ Dale, Margaret 

. Dalton, Stes 


j Frank 
e, 
Davies, Marion, 


~ Dawn, 


. De "Atigelis, Tetisrsoh 

- De Cordoba, spent 
De Merode, ‘Cleo. 
Destinn, Emmy.. 

/ De Wolfe, Elsie 
Doro, Marie. . of 

Lawrence," 

Dixey, fenry OD. tiers 
Drew, John. . 

_ Dupree, Minni 


Colorado Springs, Col: 
-|London 
Washington, D. "3 


- |New York City... 


Greenwich, Kent. 


..|/ Washington, D.C... . 
-|Cincinnati 


Guelph, Datarie 
-[Sydney, N. S. W 


JAMES. cee eee Lon 


A .|Duncannon, Pa. 


-|Northampt’shire, Eng; 
Boston 


.|Coburg, Canada 


2 Philadelphia, Pa...... 
San Francisco, Cal.. 


06||Genee,. Adeline. ... 


Fawcett, George. 
Fealy, ‘Maude. 
Fenwick, Trene. 


Fontanne, Lynn 


Forbes-Robertson, Sir 5} 


Foy, Ed 

Frederick, Pauline. .. . 
Friganza,. pie 

Fuller, Loie. 


George, Grace... 
Gillette, William 
Gillmore, Frank 


L||Grimwood, Herbert. |. 


Grossmith, George. .. 
\Guilbert, Yvette 


Hampden, Walter... .. 
Hanson, Gladys...... 
Harlan, Otis. . 


7 Harned, “ae Ch 


0 
||Kalich, Bertha - 


‘Keane, Doris. 
Keenan, Frank. 
‘Kendal, Mrs. W. 
Kennedy, M 


4\| Kidder, fades 


Kreisler, Fritz 


TENS ae 


Larrimore, Francine. .. 
Lauder, Sir Harry 


L 

Panay: els CIS a 
New bee Soe ~ 

Boston... ciate pter sts 

Cincinnati... 7: 


Jutland, Henank : 


New ate 


Spriteticl Ohio. 222! 
Botttaant, City, P. 


Wamemstow, 
Apert 


Delaware, mee : 
nglewoo 
Renieion 


Ragland. BST eR ot ta 
New York..... ete a 


\ Lou-Tellegen, 3 
Love, Bessie . oe 
_ Mack, Andre 
F _ Mann, Louis . 
ne eet ey Mary t, 
Mantel, obert B. : 
> Marlowe, SUM, 
‘Marshall, Tully -|Nevada City, Cal 
) Martin, Hiceardo,, aeowt Hopkinsville, Ky. 
ee ns Edith W...|Birmingham, England. 
aude Cyrmls 6.00.4 London: eos: girs 


; Mayo, Margaret Seek: 
McCarthy, Lilah...... 
~ ‘McCormack, John.... 
McDonald, Christie .. 
y.:. McIntyre, ‘Frank. . ae 

} 


[cRae, Bruce. nti] Dlay) saute, vaSiehasy cyt B34 
leighan, Thomas... .. Pittsburgh, Paes 
' Melba, Nellie.... :|Melbourne. .. . . a 1A 


Miller, Marilynn. . 
Millward, Jessie. 
Minter, Mary Mi 
Mitchell, ey 


se Saari aca 
Columbus, Ohio 


ary 

i Nazimova, All 

Negri, Pola... 
Neilson, Alice........ 
Neilson-Terry, Phyllis. 
Nethersole, ha ages is 
Norris; Wiiliam......: 
Norworth, Jack....... 
Novarro, 
Olcott, Chauncey. ...: 
O'Neil, Nance......... ’ 
Paderewski, Ignace J... 
Palmer, Minnie 
Pavlowa, Anna. 
Pawle, Lennox.. 


Pitladerphia Sk OOP 
Durango, Mia: 
‘Providence, R. 

Oakland, Gal. : 
-|Polan 


Post, Guy Bates 
Power, Tyrone. 

Powers, James T. 
Prince, Adelaide. 


Rogers, Will be Pere eee 
Russell, Annie,....... 


Cieligina. 
‘Liverpool... 


5 Springfie 


1 LR 8 
Schum ann-Heink, E.. 
Scott, Cyril 


Scotti, Antonio...) ).! N 


Sears, Zelda. . 


| Sembrich. Marcella. . 


Shannon, Effie 


. |Brockway, Mieh...... 


Vienna. 
esebes Austris.. 


DIES, Cae med als oh tens 


. |Lemberg, Austria..... 
Cambridge, Mass. . 

San Miguel, Cal 
-|Wolfboro, N. H 


.|San Francisco. . 


Skinner, Otis 
Slezak, 


Stanislawski, Constant. 
Starr, Frances........ 
Stevens, Emily... é 
Stevenson, Charles A. 
Stone, Fred Andrew 


Sweet, Blanche. 
Taliaferro, Edith 
Taliaferro, 

Talmadge, Constanee.. 
Talmadge, Norma. 


Tearle, Cc 
Tempest, Marie... ... 
Templeton, Fay 


Cambridge, Mass... .. 
Schonberg, Austria... 
. |New Orleans......... 
Australia. .... aM 


‘| |New 1B 


Brooklyn, 3 
‘Niagara Falls, N.Y..- 
Marbleton, Canada... 


Falkland Islands. 


..|Coventry, England. ... 
. Florence, Italy 


ce Wolverhampton, Eng,. 


Torrence, Ernest 
Trevor, Norman 
Truex, Ernest. 
Tyler, Odette 


Waring, ‘Herbert... ... 
Warner, Henry Byron. 
Warwick, Robert 
Weber, Joseph........ 
Wheatley, Walter .. 
Whiffin, Blanche 
Whiteside, Walker . 
Williams, Fritz 
ee Eranets Heian 
Wise, T. ies A 


- |Philadelph 
e Ree ata Sh ae iiemage aoe 


Scotland. ....0.0. -. 2. 
y 
Worcester, Oat) gitet a 


Bdinbareh. Scotland... 


‘ |Bos 
Philadelphia Ae he 
Faversham, England... 


bWood, Peggy...:.....|Brooklyn............ ‘ 
d Wright. Bunticy $e) PPONGOMG «six gais, afereleiace ic ) 
Richman, Charles J. Wycherly, Margaret...|London............. 
Ring, B hb. Wyndham, Olive......|/Philadelphia......... 
Roberts, Florence...../New York...........| 1871 |} Yapp, Cecil.......... St. Paul, Minn 
Robson, Eleanor Pennsylvania 
Robson, na haga st 
" STAGE STAR: 
Name. B'n 
1864|1922|/Bacon, Frank 1824) 1879|Fechter, Charles 1860|1926|Miller, Henry / 
1838) 1891 Barrett, Lawrence 1831)1891 Florence, W. J. 1832] 1918|Mitchell, Maggi 
1847; 1904| Barrett, Wilson 1806|1872|Forrest, Edwin 1845} 1909) Modjeska, Helena. 
$48] 1905| Barrymore, Maurice 1716|1779|Garrick, David 1849|1925 
1855/1911) Bellew, Kyrle 1859] 1919 Goodwin, Nat. C. 1847/1920 
1845] 1923] Bernhardt, Sarah 1860} 1925|Guitry, Lucien ; 1871/1921/Opp, Julie 
1833] 1893] Booth, Edwin 1859|1919|Hall, Pauline Pat 1821] 1858|Rachel, Mlle. 
1796] 1852| Booth, Junius B. 1844) 1921|Hare, Sir J 1860/1916}Rehan, Ada 
1821| 1890} Boucicault, Dion 1873/1918|/Held, Ann. ‘ 1836| 1903|Robson, Stuart 
1858/1906} Cayvan, Georgie 1838/1905|Irving, Sir 1861/1922) Russell, Lillian 
1861] 1923|Chevalier, Alfred 1834/1904) Janauschek, Rite: 1828/1915!Salvini, Tomasso 
1850) 1924| Claxton, Kate 1829} 1905) Jefferson, Joseph 1755/1831 Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 
1847) 1924 Crabtree (Lotta, 811/1868|Kean, Charles : 1834|1911|/Thompson, Denman 
1814|1876|Cusbman, Charlotte 1787|1833|Kean, Edmund af 1853|1917|Tree, Sir Beerbohm 
1850} 1898) Davenport, Fanny 1843)1917|Kendall, Wm. H. 7 1895/1926] Valentino, Rudolph 
1857|1923|De Belleville, Fred 1870] 1922|Lloyd, Marie 1853] 1923 Wainwright, Marie 
1856/1924! Dockstader, Lew 1793|1873|/Macready, Wm. Chas. ||} 1819]1888)Wallack, Lester 
1820) 1897) Drew, Mrs. John 1837|1885|McCullough, John 1873/1915} Walsh, Blanche 
1859] 1924| Duse, Hleonora 1857|1907|Mansfield, Richard 1838] 1922|Ward, Genevieve 
SieHaler, | Paes ible 1861! 1923| Martinot, Sadie 18411919 PEs Sir Chas, 
5 a ha v1 4 j Poi kB g 
‘ ci M é th! aK A Ny, 
£ Le icinie Lori A atte we 


Hote sult also, the Sabuste. other dalléetlonk a dates ; 
aaadl the Civil War, Marine Disasters, Chiet ‘Political ‘Assassination : 


4 


3900-2700 (Breasted) IV, Dynasty in Egypt; pyra- 

% mids of Giza’ built. 

2267-13 apn Bele ae of Hammurabi, founded old 
nian Emp: 

rapegeaas oP MOO oa ‘of Shepherd Kings in 


1700 (about) Israelites descend into Egypt. 
. 4700 (aber ie Pcie peight of splendor. 
i ma pic 
1b: () Death of Putankhamen ot Egypt. 
he (about) Exodus of the Israelites. 
1193-83 (7) Trojan wai; fall of Troy. 
ak eg are at net yee ats gles 
7-17 Da’ ng in Je) 
1017-978 Solomon King; building of Temple in 
Jerusalem. 
850 Carthage founded. 
FES Rome founded 
ome founded. 
721 Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


tribes. 
701 Siege of. Jerusalem by Sennacherib. 
667 Byzantium founded 
608 Fall of Nineveh; conquest, of Assyria. 
587 Destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
585-72 Siege and ne ture of 25 gee 
562-52 (2) Buddha born. 
' 551 Confucius born. 
538 Fall of Babylon; conquered by Cyrus. 
537 Restoration of the Jews under Cyrus 
525 Egypt conquered by Cambysés; Gna “of inde- 
pendence. 
510 Expulsion of Tarquin from Rome. 
490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 
480 Xerxes defeated Greeks at Thermopylae. 
431-04 Peloponnesian War. 
401 Cyrus killed by Artaxerxes at Cunaxa. 
399 Execution of Socrates. : 
390 Rome taken by the Gauls. 
356 Temple of Diana at Ephesus burned. 
336-23 ween and conquests of Alexander the 


Gre: 
334 ‘Meramdeiait Eprary founded; burned 47 B. C. 
d 640 A. 


264-41 *Pirst Punic \ War, 
218 Hannibal crossed Alps; beginning second Punic 


War. 
~ 201 Scipio dictated,peace to Carthase. 

149 Third Punie War began. 
146 Carthage destroyed By Romans. 

60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 

- and Crassus. 

58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul and Britain. 

44 Assassination of Julius Caesar. 

31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Antony. 

27 ere - Augustus became first Roman 


4 Birth of Tess Christ, 


A. D. 
29 The Crucifixion. 
64 Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chrisy 
tians. 
70: Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 
79 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. 
116 Roman Empire at its greatest extent. 
313 Constantine converted to Christianity. 
323 Council Nicaea; Nicenercreed formulated. 
330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as Constantinople. 
410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric; Britain abandoned. 
451 Huns under Attila defeated at Chalons. 
476 End of Western Roman Empire. 
481 Kingdom of Franks founded by Clovis. 
553 Justinian gue aes Italy from Vandals. 
570 Mohammed born. 
622 Mohammed's flight from ae (the Hejira). 
624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia. 
632-51 Saracen conquest of Persia. 
634-37 Saracen conquest of Syria. 
640-46 Saracen conquest of Egypt. 
640 Alexandrian library burne 
709 Saracen conquest of Africa, completed. 
711 Saracens cross into Spain. 
732 Saracéns defeated at Pours by Charles Martel. 
756. Moorish kingdom in Spain founded. 
786-809 Haroun-al-Rashed; Eastern Caliphate at 
height of power. 
787 Panes land in England; Danes panaier Norway. 
800 Charlemagne (768-814) crowned at Rome. 
1000 Leif Ericson, the Norseman, discovered 


America. 
1001 First Mohammedan inyasion of India, 


Brita 
1006-99. The first of the Ctushdes. (Godtre: 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem. 
1147-49 The a Crusade’ (Conrad. TIL; iouts 
ers. 
1172 selon conquéred by Henry, Bt 


Flanders 
1206 Jenghis’ Khan, founder of. Mog ae 
Sere us fils Eile: conquers Ching.’ Worm 
Tere 
1215 King “john of England granted Magna Charta 
une z 
1228-29 The fifth Crusade (Frederick I1.). % 
1233 The Inquisition established in Spain by Pope — 
Gregory IX.; revived there in 1480; sup-- 
iene by Napoleon in Spain in ee re- 
ored in Igi4: finally abolished in ~_ 
1248-54 The sixth Crusade, under Louis EX. “(St 


is). 

1258 Assembly of Knights and Burgesses of “Eng. 
land (the ‘‘Mad Parliament”). ; 

feee -92 Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan. 

1265 First representative Parliament in see 

1271-95 Marco Polo’s travels in Far Hast. 

1291 Origin of Swiss Confederation. 

1295 First reguigr English Parliament; it aicentiia a 
legislative power in 1308. 

1338 Beginning of One Hundred Years’ War. ; : 

1348 sea aes of the “Black Death” plagué in 


1381 watt Tyler" S rebellion, England. 
1415 pose. si ar burned at stake at Coen 


y 
—— Battle of Agincourt, Oct. 25. 
1431 Joan of Are was burned, May 30, at Roun 
1450-55 Gutenberg printed, at Mentz, the first 
book from movahle type—the 42tine Bs 
volume Bible in Latin. 
1453 Constantinople taken by the Turks. 
1455 The Wars of the Roses began. 
1471 Caxton set up his “orineinge press in England. 
1486 Bartholomew Dias rounded Cape of Good Hope. 
1492 aS Columbus. discovered - America, 
ct. 
1497 Cabot discovered east coast of Canada, ‘June 24. 
1498 Vasco da Gama reached India by sea, 
—— Savonarola burned as heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. 
1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8. °  - 
— Balboa discovered Pacifie Ocean, Sept. 25. 
1517:The Reformation began in Germany; perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France. — 
1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortes, aid 
1334: 35 Pizarro conquered Peru. 
1534 Cartier ascended St. Lawrence River. 
—— Act of Supremacy makes the King head of the 
Church of England. 
1535 First English Bible printed by Miles Coverdale. 
ote Monasteries closed in England. 
1545 Couneil of Trent convened. 
1565 Revolt of the Netherlands began. 
— = St. Augustine, Fla., settled. 
1572 St. Bartholomew massacre, France, Aug. 24. 
1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
re praerice, born at Roanoke Island, Va., © 
Us vr 
1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29. 
1598 Edict of Nantes, sive. ‘toleration to prnene 
nots, signed April 
1603 Ane <A England and Scotiand joined under 
ames 
1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13. 
1609 Henry Hudson, in “Half Moon,” went. up 
Hudson River, Sept. 11: discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. 
1615 Champlain entered J. ake Ontario. | ; 
1618 Thirty Years’ War in Germany’ began 
1620 Pilgrims landed at Piymouth Rock, Dad. 2 
1636 Harvard College founded. 
1661 First ferry between N: Y. City and Jersey i 
City opened, Dec, 22. 
1664 New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to 
English, Sept. 8; became New York. ms 
1683 aay ‘enn made treaty with Indians, June 


shoe Revocation of the Edict: of Nantes, 
1693 Beginning of England's national debt. 
— ne in Sicily, ee 000. ila ‘Sept. 


fide Steg Frapalion te he 
ax prea HO 


eb. 2 1787 U. 


an 0 kill 
. Petersbur ssia. ; 
_ by the English, July 24, 
, Aug. 13. : 
April 23. 
First settlement in Australia, Jan. 26. re 
First U. S. Presidential election, February. — 
U.S. Constitution ia effect in ratifying "States, 
March 4. def Yasar 
First U. S. Congress meets, N. Y., April 
—— Washington inaugurated President, April 3 
— wee are Revolution began; Bastile storme 1, 
uly 14. ‘ & 
troops, June 17. 1792 Fy Es Bie raat ned aon Seo 
- 5 ‘ rance proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 21. 
1754-63 French and Indian War in America. Virst Canadtati Lepiaatine: " J 
1755 Earthquake in Portugal, 50,000 killed at Cotton gin invented by Eli Whitney. 


a. Lisbon, Nov. 1. Canada forbids slave importation. 
1756 Black Hole suffocation in Calcutta. Louis XVi. of France exectited, Jan, 21. 


ie : . 

- 1714 Accession of House of Hanover, Aug. 1. i 

“ 1715 First Jacobite rebellion in Great Britain; the 

second in 1 Ei 

1717 Snow fell 10 to 20 ft. deep in New ‘England, 

Feb. 20-24. 

1720 South Sea Bubble burst; financial panic. 

1745 Battle of Fontenoy, April 30; siege and capture 
of Louisburg by New England Colonial 


-~ 1759 Wolfe captured Quebec, Sept. 13. - Cornerstone of National Capital, at Washing- 
1765 Stamp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22. ton, laid by Pres. Washington, Sept. 18. f 

; ; N. Y., R. ., Del., Mass, Conn., N. J., Pa., Vaccination discovered by Jenner. — Fitton 

Fo )- Ma. and S. C. hold Stamp Act Congress a 


Earthquake on west coast South America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 4. Fe: 

1798 The Irish rebellion. ; 

—— Lord Nelson defeats French fleet in Battle o 


ony City and issue a Declaration of Rights, 
ct. 7.. 
1770 Boston Massacre, March 5, 


ur 1772 First Partition of Poland; second, 1793; third, the Nile, Aug, 1. ae 
: be 1795. eee Bonaparte declared First Consul, November. 
1773 Tea destroyed in Boston Harbor, Dec. 16. ; George Washington died, Dec. 14. - he 

cats 1774 First Continental Congress, Sept. 5-Oct. 26, Sixth Congress (2d session) meets (for first 

= Philadelphia. time) at Washington, Noy. 17. ee eae 

K 1775 First American Anti-Slavery Society founded Battle of Marengo, June 14; Battle of Hohen- 

eee . by Quakers, April 14, Phila. y linden, Dec. 3. : si 

| —— Battle of Lexington, April 19. Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan, 1; 

* —— First British flag hauled down at sea in the first Parliament of United Kingdom. : 

‘American Revolution when the sloop Unity, U.S. Military Academy at West Point estab- — 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured British lished, March 16. " aX 
armed tender, Margaretta, off Machias, Me., | 1803 England and France renew war. i f 
May 12. y Louisiana purchased from the French. U 

vd ‘Second Continental Congress agrees on Articles Hamilton-Burr duel fought on Palisades, N. J., Ree 


of Confederation, May 20. 
i —— Mecklenburg, North Carolina, Declaration of 
isd Independence, May 20. % 
—— Washington appointed by Congress head. of 
~. “American Army, June 15. , 
—— Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17. t 
1776 Tom Paine published ‘‘Common Sense.”” 
—— Declaration of Independence, July 4. 
—— Battle of Long Island, Aug. 27. 
—— Battle of Harlem Heights, Sept. 16. 
—— Nathan Hale executed, Sept. 22. 
—— Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
5 25-26, and defeated British at Trenton. 
ee 1777 Washington wins Battle of Princeton, Jan, 3. 
— Stars and Stripes flag ‘adopted by Fourth 
' ~ Continental Congress, June 14. 
—— Battle of Bennington, Vt., Aug. 15. 
'—— Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, Oct. 17. 
—— Articles of Confederation adopted by Con- 


July 11. ; 
Napoleon Bonaparte proclaimed Emperor 0: 
France, May 18. ' 
Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 
——— Detroit destroyed by fire, June 11. 
——— Battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2. 
1806 End of the Holy Roman Empire. 
British take Copenhagen. : 
Abolition. of slave trade in British dominions, 
March 25. GSS 
—— Peace of Tilsit, July 7. SEO: 
Fulton’s first steamboat voyage, New York to 
Albany, Aug. 11. { ore 
1811 Earthquake in béd of Mississippi River, south 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small  . 
towns and created Reelfoot, Lake, 14 miles __ 


long. 
First Mississippi and Ohio River steamboat 
left Pittsburgh, Oct. 14. bay 
Second United States war with Great Britain, © 4 
declared, June 19. 
—— The French expedition to M: 
3 by the Russians, Sept. 16. z 
1813 Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buffalo, 
N. Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. t 


f 


ch ie of 


gress, Nov. 15. ni 
1778 Wyoming Valley, Pa., massacré, by Indians 
- and Tories, July 4. 
SS Ne Ee Mass hi, Conn., Ny... Va. and 
r \ S. C. sign the Articles of Confederation, 
July 9; N. C., July 21; Ga., July 24; N. J., 


oscow; city burned _ a 
t a 


. 12- Bim 

— Capt. Cook killed in Hawali, Feb. 14. ‘ 

-—— Capture of Serapis by Paul Jones, Sept. 23. 

1779-80 Long Island Sound frozen over. 

1780 de en ~ eon are chartered (first in U. S.)- 

“ arch 1, ioe 

—— Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged, Oct. 2. 

1781 Congress announces ¢omplete ratification of 
Articles of Confederation, March 1. 

—— Cornwallis surrenders at Yorktown, Oct. 19. 

1782 Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain signed at Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783. 

1783 Congress demobilizes American uirmy, Oct. 

. 18-Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, 
Nov. 25; Washington delivers his farewell 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y., Dec. 4; 
resigns his army commission, Dec. 23, and 
retires to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

—— Earthquake in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed, 


abdicates, April 11; Louis XVIII. restored 
to throne, May 3; Congress. of Vienna 
opened, Noy. 3. : <F 
kee piracy White House at Washington, 

ug. 2 ye 


‘ Nov. 26. Russia, Prussia and. Austria unite against ys 

; — French fleet arrived in Narragansett Bay Napoleon; he wins Battle of Dresden, Aug. 4 

4 July 29. 26-29; decisively beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 16- 
3 -—— Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 19; Wellington drives the French from Spain. 
eile 4 American independence, Feb. 6. Stevhenson invents the locomotive. Og 

2 1779 Delaware signs Articles of Confederation, Scott’s ‘‘Waverly’’ published. | Re ok 
Feb. 12-Ma: Allies capture Paris, March 31; Napoleon 4) 


—— Battle of Lake Champlain, Macdonough's 
victory, Sept. 11. ‘ f 
—— Treaty of Ghent, Dec. 24. oer | 
1815 ee aes defeated British at New Orleans, 
an, 8. 
—— Napoleon returned from iba to. France, 
March 1; the ‘“Hundrea Days,” March 20- 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at. Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, Oct. 16; Holy 
Alliance formed Sept. 26. 3 
Work begun on Hrie Canal, July 4; formal © 
opening at New York, Nov. 4, 1825. 
gi Ui eps sd for debt, abolished at New York, 
ec. 6. 
1819 First steamboat crossed the Atlantic. This \ 
was the Savannah, which went from New 
York to Savannah (March 28-April 12), 
and went from Savannah to Liverpool (May 
22-June 29). 
—— Florida acquired from Spain, Feb. 22. 
1821 Napoleon died at St. Helena, May 5, 
—— Mexico wins independence from Spain. a3 
1821-29 Greek War for independence, 


Feb. 4. 
— First UL. S. Government post office opened at 
N. Y. City, Nov. 28. 
1784 Congress ratifies peace treaty with Great 
Britain, Jan. 14. Fs, 
_ —— First daily paper in America, Advertiser, 
{ issued at Philadelphia. 
—— John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 
. ware River, 7 


3 Monr¢ e' eclal 
Visit of Lafayette to America, _ ae 
‘Trade unions allowed in England. 

rie Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct, 
25, and reached N. Y: City, Nov. 4. ~ 
_ 1828 First passenger railroad in United States (the 
i, Baltimore and Ohio) was begun, July 4. 


} Preelan 
Sept. 22, 1862), in effect, Jan. 


182! tween Russia and Turkey. ct 
De bss Gatholen vondeutted to British PdrHament. address at Gettysburgy N ov. 19. — pie ceed 
1829 Welland Canal opened, Hooker defeated at. Chaneeilorsville, May 2-4; 
30 Revolution in France, Orleanist succession. i Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 
First train drawn in U.S, by steam locomotive, -captures. Vicksburg, aherid 4; Battles ‘ of 
Albany to Schenectady, Aug. 9. © -20; Lookout Moun- | 


Chickamauga, men ae 


i e ‘South Carolina, tain, Nov. 24; M ary Ridge, Nov. 25. 
ahi Shera i Draft riots at N. Y. City, July 13-16. 
1833 Steamship Royal William crossed from Nova French set up Maximilian, Austrian Archduke, 


otia to England. : as Emperor of Mexico, on their withdrawal, _ 
Fine at New York: 70 houses burned Feb., 1867, he was captured and executed, 
First opera house opened at N. Y., Nov. 18. June 19. ss ‘ 2 
Abolition of slavery throughout British Empire. War between Prussia and Denmark. k 
Last lottery in England, Aug. 28. Grant made Commander-in-Chief, Mareh 12; LB 
Morse invented the electric telegraph. Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
Great fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17; 674 sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; i 
- buildings burned. Sherman's. March to Atlanta, May-July; he : 
Vire destroyed 1,158 buildings at Charleston, captured Savannah, Dec. 21; U.S. S. Kear- 
- §. C., April 27. sarge sints the ralder Alabama, June 19. 
Earthquake at Martinique; 700 killed. 1865 The ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 4 
British opium war with China. and Confed. Gen. Lee surrendered at Ap- i 
Lieut. Chas, Miller, U.S. N., discovered the ~ _ pomattox, April 9. 
Antarctic Continent, Jan. 19. —— Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, at Washing- 
“Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. ton, April 14; died, April 15. : at 
Fire at Hamburg, Germany, destroyed 1,992 | 1866 Fire destroyed centre of Portland, Me., and % 
buildings, May 4. : made 2,000 homeless, July 4, a 
=—— Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. —— Fenians invaded Canada. < : gee S 
‘First telegraph line in U, S., Washington to Second Atlantic cable laid; completed, July 27, P 
Baltimore. ‘ 
Texas annexed 


A EE First (1867-8) had lasted only a little 
i / while. 
Fire destroyed 1,000 buildings at Pittsburgh, |—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at Quebec, 
Pa., April 10. Canada, Oct. 13. I 
Fire destroyed 1,300 buildings at N. Y., June | 1867 Alaska purchased from Russia, March 30. 
28; and 600 buildings at Albany. —— The Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, opened, | 1867-68 Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration 
Oct. 10. of the Mikado in Japan: feudalism abolished 
in- 1871; Constitution promulgated in 1889. 
1868 President Andrew Johnson impeached, tried 
,and acquitted, March-May. © _ 
—— U. §.-China (Burlingame) treaty, July 4. Z 
—— Earthquaxe in Peru and Ecuador, 25,000 . 
killed, Aug. 13-15. 2 Ms 
| —— Queen Isabella flees from Spain, Sept. 30, ‘ 
1869 Financial ‘Black Friday'" in New York, Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. ~ ; 
—— Red River rebeliion in Canada, 
—— Suez Canal opened: Nov. 17. : i < 
1870 Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; France 
proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 4. 
~—— Rome added to Kingdom of Italy. ‘ j 
1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; y 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort 
ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 


© 


1846 Sewing machine completed by Howe. 

— McCormick’s reaping machine perfected. 

—— The Irish potato fa) e, 
_—— British corn laws repealed, June 26. 

—- ii san Mexico began; treaty signed, July 4, 


1847 Battle of Chapultepec, Sept. 13. 

1848 Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set up. Revolutionary uprisings in 
many European countries. 

—— Washington Monument, at Washington, D. C., 
begun July 4. A ? 

.— Fire destroyed 3,000 buildings at Constanti- 
nople, Aug. 16, 

—— Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

—— Fugitive Slave Law passed. 

1851 Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. ‘ 

—— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings at San Francisco, The great fire in Chicago, Oct, 8-11; 18,000 
May 3-5; also 500 buildings there June 22° bidgs. destroyed; est. loss, $196,000,000. ; 

—— N. Y. Central railroad, N. Y. City to Albany, Col. Jas. Fisk jr., ‘' i se ‘Wall Street,’’ shot ‘ 
opened Oct. 8. at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died ‘ 

ay First International Exhibition, London, two days later; Stokes vs 4 years in prison. 
; 1852, Louis Napoleon became Emperor of France. The great fire in Boston, Nov. 3 748 buildings 

1853 | Crimean War began. destroyed. os 

World's Fair opened at Crystal Palace, N. Y. Fifth Avenue Theatre burned, N. Y., Jano. . : 
City, July 14. Panic ag N. Y¥. began w:th bank failures on — 


. 1854 Japan opened by Commodore Perry. ept. 20, 
1855 Sebastopol falls; Crimean War ends, Sept. 8 Charley Ross, 4, idnap pel from home in 
Satie aka Pa,, July 1. 


1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out May ‘lo. 


The Dred Scott decision. “B . M. Tweed at N. Y¥., convicted of 
—— First Atlantic cable begun to be laid, Valentia, . fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced 12 ae in : 
Ireland, Aug. 5: first messages, Aug. 5, 1858. prison; in June, 1875, the court released him f 
—— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants from Blackwell's Isla: prison on a techni- , 


killed by Mormons in Utah, Sept. 16. 


cality; he was committed L ic 
1858 East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2; govern- a iene 


Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 1875, 


ment of India transferred to the British and went to Cuba, then to S ain, brought 

Crown. back to N. Y. cit In Nov. 1876: he died in 
1859 John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, Va., Oct. Ludlow St. Jail, ‘Rprit 12, 1878. 

16; he was hanged at Charlestown, W. Va., Centennial Exnibition at Philadelphia. i 

Dec. 2 Jarrett and Palmer train, New York to San 


Francisco, left Jersey City, May 31; arrived 

San Francisco, June 4; time of-journey, 83 

hours, 45 minutes. . 

—— Battle of Little Big Horn, Custer massacre, 
June 25. 


Telephone invented by Bell; first intelligible 
message sent, March 10. 

Hallett's Reef (Hell Gate) blown up, Sept. 2. 

Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5: 289 lives tost, 

Russia declares war on Turkey, April 24, 

Fire swept over 600 acres of ey. of St. John, 


—— First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., 
by Edward L. Drake, Aug. 26. 

—— War between Austria and Sardinia (assisted by 
France); Battle of Magenta, June 4; Battle 
of Solferino, June 24. 

—— First Pullman sleeping car run, Bloomington to 
Chicago, Sept. 1. 

1860 Prince of Wales visited the U. 8. 

—-— South Carolina seceded, Dec, 20. 

1861 Emancipation of the Russian serfs. 

—— Victor Emmanuel becomes King of Italy. 

—— Southern Confederacy formed, Feb, 4: elected 
Jefferson Davis President, Feb. 9; inaugu- 
rated, Feb. 18; Fort Sumter fired on, April 
12; Lincoln called for volunteers, April 15; Strike on B. and O 
Queen Victoria’s proclamation of neutrality, troops called, 
May 13; Battle of Bull Run, July 21; Me- July 1 


N. B., June 20; 100 lives lost. E 
——— Eleven Molly Maguires hanged at Pottsville 
2 Pa., for murders in coal region, June 21. 
— -. Peon., and other railways, 
rlots, many Killed; began 


. : 


- —— Incandescen’ 


ja nie Tuberculosis germ discovered by Dr. Koch. 


—— ere Statue a Liberty presented to 


‘1897 The Turkish-Greek War. 


| Juan and El Caney, Jul: 
ned Pp A pril 30. — Battle Santiago de Cuba, Adm. Cerver 
ed burglars got $2, T57 700 at Manhattan Spanish fleet destroyed, July 3. 
Savings Institution, N. Yi Oct. 27. aiihy Annexation of Hawaii to U. S., July 7. 
t. electric Jamp invented by Edison. |} —— Peace protocol signed between the Un 
1879 English massacred at Kabul, Sept. 4. States and Spain, Aug. 12. : : 
1881 East River frozen over, people crossed on foot, Peace treaty signed by American and Spanish — 


- —— President Garfield shot, July 2; died, Sept. 19. delegates at Paris, Dec. 10, the U. Sea 


—— Fire kills 850 at Ring Theatre, Vienna, Dec. 8. quiting the Philippines and Porto Rico. ¢ 
1882 Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20. Battle of Omdurman, Sept. 2; Sudan recovered. — 

Spanish treaty ratified by U. S. Senate, Feb. 6. 
—— Fire destroyed Kingston, Jamaica, Dec. 11. — Universal Peace Conference at Hague called by 
1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. Czar, May 18. 

(Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) —— The South African War bebe Oct. 11; ¥ 
Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; ee 
May 30; twelve trampled to death, scores lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 5 
injured. 1900; war ended, May 31, vie 

Standard time went into effect in U. 8., Nov. 18. Philppine-American War began 

1884 Panic at N. Y., failure of Marine Bank and Windsor Hotel fire (N. Y.),, Maren te: M45 ves 
as. R. Keene, May 5. lost. is 

—— Bion, Greely and six companions, survivors of Chicago drainage canal opened, Jan, 2. 

Arctic Expedition, found. June 22. —— Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 
—— Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking ca 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. 

Seo fire at Ottawa and Hull, Canada, 


Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30 45 a 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. — 
The Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives lost # 
Death of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22. 


U.S., at Paris, July 4. 
1885 Death of Gordon at Khartoum Jan, 
—— Washington Monument dedicated, Be. 21; 
opened to public, Oct. 9, 1888.’ 
—— First electric street railway in U. S., at Balti- 
oe more, opened Sept. 1. 
Hell Gate rocks blown up, Oct. 10. 
J. P. Morgan organized U. S. Steel Corp. 
1886 Heats omen Mors, S Chicago; 7 police Aguinaldo captured by Gen. Funston, Ps tarch ; 
—— Steve Brodie jumped from Brooklyn Bridge, Philippines Mae ee ve eocanment = as : 
July 23. Northern, Facitle Railway stock ‘‘corner’’ and 
panic, May 
Pan-American Exposition, May 1-Nov. 2. 
aceon ine. Fla., swept by $11,000, 000 tire, 
ay } 
Assassination of President McKinley, Sept. 6. 
Marconi signalled letter ‘'S’’ across Atlantic 


— Charleston, S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31. 

—— Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island unveiled 
in presence of 1,000,000 people. The World 
raised $100,000 to erect pedestal, Ott. 28. 

1887 Fire kills 200 at Opera Comique, Paris, May 
25; and 200 at theatre, Exeter, England, 


: Sept. 4. 
—— Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 900,000 Pom Bosiand te, Nevecon dens) pe. 
perish. 


1902 St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption — 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

—— Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthracite y 
miners, May 12. Settled by 7 resigent ite 
Roosevelt's commission, Oct. 23. 

—— Fire destroyed 456 buildings at Paterson, N. Z, 
Feb.; and’ 115 people at a church, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Sept. 20. fi 

—— Cuban Republic inaugurated, May 20; rights — 
and franchises of France in Panama Canal 
bought by U.S., June 28. 

—_— First International Arbitration Court opened, 
Hague, October. le 

1903 Kishineff massacre. - 

—— Alaska boundary treaty. ratified by U.S., Feb.11. ie 

—— U.S.-Philippine cable completed, message sent z: 
around the world in 12 minutes, July 4. : 

—— Panama ee aieres Nov. 3; republic recog- 
nized by U. S., Oe b's 

—— First successful oe eh ouieal agropkane flight by | : 

I 


—— Interstate Commerce Law, Feb. 4. 
1888 era blizzard in eastern part of U. S., March 


1889 Brazil became a republic. 

—— Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2, 209 lives We 

1891 Park Place disaster. N. Mas: 64 killed, Aug. 2 

1892 Fire peer oved. 28 lives at Hotel Royal, N. Y., 
Feb, 6; and 600 in building, St. John’s, N. F., 


July 3 

—-- binverton guards killed several steel strikers at 
Homestead, Pa,, July 16. 

1893 World’s Fair at Chicago, opened, May 1. 

—-—- Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii deposed, Jan. 16. 

1894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa, and the Pescadores. 

—— Strike of mine workers throughout U. s., 
followed by that of Pullman Car manufac- 
tory workers and then by order from Eugene 

*. V. Debs for general strike of American Ry. 
union men; trouble centred at Chicago 
where, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Federal 
troops, ‘July 2; ue y died in conflict, vast 
Dro rty loss. S. troops withdrawn, July 

9: Rov. ren ie recalled Ttate militia, Aug. 
7 a day after union called strike off. 

—— Hawaii made a republic, July 4. 

—— First gasoline vehicle in operation, July 4. 

—— Capt. Dreyfus Hy ean Dec. 23; restored to 
rank, July 12, 19 

1895 Roentgen ray discovered by W. K. Roontedh, 
a German physicist. 

——- Cuban Revolution began, eb. 20. 

1896 President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 

: Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, 
Feb. 2, 1897. 

—— Defeat of Italian Army by Menelekx at Adowa 
in Abyssinia, March 1. 

— — “Greater New York” bill signed, May 11. 

—— Tornado killed several hundred at St, Louis, 
May 


the Wright Brothers, Dec. 1 

—— Vire kills 602 at Troquois Theatre, Chicago, 
Dec. 30. 

1904 The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 — 
buildings destroyed. ea 

—— The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. i : 

—— St. Louis Exposition opened, May 1. : 

—— The United States occupied Paulas Canal» 
Zone. i 

—— Commercial] business transacted, by radio first 
time in world, through Signal Corps Station — 

a in Alaska, Aug. 6, 

—— Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 

1905 Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2. ry 

—— Battle of Mukden, Feb. 20-March 15, Na 

—— Battle of Sea of Japan, May 27-28. 

—— Peace terms between Japan and Russia agreed uy 
on at Portsmouth, N. H., ‘Aug: 25; treaty ® 
signed, Sept. 5. Ea 

—— J. W. Alexander and J. H. Hyde resigned con- 
trol.of Equitable Life Assurance Soc., N. Y.- 
City, June 10. ‘ iy 

—— Norway dissolved union with Sweden. 

—— Earthquake killed 1,500 at Valparaiso, Chill; e 
property loss, $100,000,000. : 

1906 San Francisco earthquake and conflagration; 
over 500 lives were lost; property loss, $400, - 
000,000; April 18-19. 

1907 Earthquake killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 

Jan : 

—— Wall Street’s “silent panic,’? March hay 

——- Coal mine fire killed 400, Fairmount, W. Va, 

—— Jamestown Exposition opened, April 26. 

— Bridge over St. Lawrence at Quebec collapsed, oe 
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—— Fire killed 150 at Charity bazaar, Paris, May 4. 

— Klondike gold rush began, July 1. 

1898 U. S. battleship Maine blown Ae in harbor of 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lo 

— War began between Spain Ea “the United 
States. Diplomatic relations broken, April 
21; Cuban blockade declared, April 22; 
war declared by Spain, “April 24, PY, ates 
States, rh le zi 


vy) yuan oke ie 


Basia, H 0 Bia 

for cruise around t Dec. 16; reached | 

sf _.. Hampton Roads on return, Feb. 22, 1909. | 

1908 Interborough tube under East River, at N. Y. 
Bab ae a City opened, Jan. 9 


1915 


—- Fire killed 169 at 


theatre, Boyertown, Pa., 
Jan. 13; and 174 at school at Collinwood, 
Ohio, March 4. 


Equitable Building burned, Jan. 9; 6 lives lost. 
Steamship Titanic wrecked by iceberg off 
Canadian coast, April 14-15; 1,517 lost. 


Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 


lives lost. Im Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at Hague dedicated. 
aaine explosion, Cardiff, Wales, 400 killed, Oct. 


Zeppelin balloon, Z-2, exploded over Johannis- ; 


thall, Germany, 28 died, Oct. 17. 


World War began in Burope. Archduke 
Francis of Austria assassinated at Sara- 
jevo, June 28; Austria declared wir on 
Serbia, July 28; Germany invaded France 
at Cirey, Russian troops invaded Germany, 
Aug. 2; Germans entered Liege, Aug. 7; 
British Expeditionary Force landed in 
France, Aug. 16; Germane occupied Brussels, 
Aug. 20; Japan declared war on Germany, 
Aug. 23; Austria declared war on Japan, 
Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, 
Aug. 25; Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6-10; 
Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De 
Wet's rebellion in South Afriea, Oct. 28: 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First 
Battle of Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 

United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mex., April 21. 

Great fire in Salem, Mass., June 25; 1,000 
buildings destroyed. 

Panama Canal opened, Aug. 15. 

Cape.Cod Canal opened. sek 


British naval.victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan, 24; German official submarine 
“blockade’’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; 
British ‘Orders in Council” to prevent com- 
modities reaching or leaving Germany, 
March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, April 
22-28 (first poison gas attack of war); 
Germans invade Baltic provinces of Russia, 
April 30; Italy denounces treaty of Triple 
Alliance, May 4; steamship Lusitania sunk 
by German submarine off Head of Kinsale, 
Ireland, May 7; 1,198 lives lost, of which 
124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the J-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger; 
Steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied 
forces land at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell 
shot at Brussels, Oct. 12; Italian liner 
Ancona sunk, Noy. 9. 

Panama - Pacific International 
opened, Feb. 20. 

Wireless communication between Japan and 
United States established, July 27, 


Exposition 


et C ‘ ; March 9; Pershing entered Mexico to punish. 
tees Peta hep Cate aes ay sic é Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, Mexico, 
2. (Cndises, Mass” fire, April 12, April 12; agreement, May 2; Protocol of 
Gov. Hughes signed bill poovauita race track withdrawal signed, Noy. 24... 
gambling in N. Y. State, June 11. —— Black Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey 
District of Columbia Su DEE’ Court sentenced City, July 30; $33,000,000 loss. ; 
Samuel Gompers and others to prison for | 1917 Germany begins unrestricted submarine war- 
contempt of court in Bucks stove case, Dec. fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria killed matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
76,000, Messina partly destroyed, Dec. 28. United States declared a state of war ex- 
R.E. Peary, U. S. N., discovered North Pole, isted with Germany, April 6; Russian Czar 3 
April 6. eneiget March on first yap Te troops 
3 an n France, June 26; Russia pro-  _ 
: FSO Uton gelebeation, ei Nery Bape claimed a republic, Sept. 15; first Amencan # 
: J j killed in battle in World War by airplane _ 
Republic of Portugal established. bomb (ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimons, M. R. ©.) 
Union of South Africa formed. May 31. after U. 8. entry, Sept. 4; first shot by Amer-— § 
U. S. Supreme. Court ordered Standard Oil ican troops in France, Oct. 27; first American ‘ 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists ‘ 
to American Tobacco Co.. May 29. under Lenin seize supreme power in Russia, ~ 
The Italian-Turkish War began, Sépt. 29. Nov. 7; Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; E 
Postal banks established in United States, at Onited States declared a state of war existed. “ 
N. Y., Chicago, St. Louis and Boston, Aug. 1. with Austria, Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, z 
Trianglé waist factory fire, N.\Y., 148 killed, Dec. 9; U..S. Gov't took over control. of oa 
March 25. railroads, Dec. 28. A 
Flood in Yangtse River, China; 100,006 | —— King Constantine of Greece abdicated, June 12: < 
drowned. -—— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6: explosion‘of a muni~# 
President Diaz of Mexico resigned, May 25. ,tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire ’ 
The South Pole discovered, Dec. 14, by Capt. that laid in ruins one-third of the city: 
_ _, Roald Amundsen. killed 1,226, with 400 others missing: de- 
—— China proclaimed a republic, Oct. 31. stroyed 3,000 houses, with $20,000,000 
1912 Balkan War began. damage. i 


1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 


speech in| Congress, Jan. 8: peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey on the 
other, March 3; peace signed hetiween 
Germany and Finland, Mareh 7: Battle 
of the Somme, March 21 to April 6: Paris 
bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces 
raid Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22: pro- 
German plot discovered in Ireland. Sinn 
Fein leaders arrested, May 17; Battle of 
the Aisne, May 27-June 5; Czar Nicholas 
of Russia, the Empress, their four daughters 
and one son, Prince Dolgoroukoff Dr. 
Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting and a nurse 
were shot by Bolshevik orders at Ekaterin- 
burg, July 16; at Perm, also, July 12, the 


Bolshevists assassinatea the Czar’s brother, 


Grand Duke Michael, and at Aiapaievsky, 
norti of Ekaterinburg, they killed the 
Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailovitch, Igo 
Constantinovich and Ivan Constantinovieh; 
German retreat across the Marne begins, 
July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; 
United States troops take St. Mihiel, Sept. 
13; Battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sept. 20 
to Nov. 11; Franeco-American attack in 
Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack breaks 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs 
armistice and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct, 5; United States 
troops capture St, Etienne, Oct. 6. 


——— Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 


croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson's terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct, 30: 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Budapest, 
and Republic of German-Austria in Vienna, 
Nov. 1; Austria accepts truce terms, Nov. 
4; United States troops capture Sedan, 
Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel: and Hamburg, 
Noy. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, 
Noy. , 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 9: he 
flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice in 
World “War signed at. Senlis, Nov, 11; 
German fleet surrenders to British, Nov. 
21; United States troops enter Mainz, 
Bee ie American troops crossed Rhine, 
ec, 13. , 


—— Malbone St. Tunnel rail (B. R. T.) wreck, 97 


killed, 100 hurt, Noy. 2., 


augurated at Versa 
signed at Versailles, | 


aty Plenipotentiaries of 


lied Powers; 


e treaty to the Senate, 
the German National 
by the British Par- 


S. Navy seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4 
reached the Azores, May 17;-Lisbon, May 
27; Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry 
G. Hawker and MacKenzie Grieve fell-in 
opp ae on an attempted flight, May 
were rescued; John Alcock and Ww 
flight. from Newfoundland to 
British dirigible balloon, R-34, left Scot- 
land, July and descended in Mineola, 
‘ L. L., July 6. It left for England, July 10, 
and arrived there July 13. The U. §. trans- 
continental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won 
ia by Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex. 
Pearson, : 
; —— Nation-wide bomb plot; at the home of At- 
‘ torney Gen. Palmer, the Red was killed 
by his own bomb, June 2. 
_- —— Airplane service between New York and 
: Chicago began, July 1. E 
ee —— Big port strike at N. Y., Boston, etc., began 


July 16. 

Dirigible balloon exploded, falling on Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank Building, Chicago, 
killing 10; July 21. ’ 

Thirty-one killed, 500 injured, in race riot, 
at Chicago, July 27. 

Boston: police strike, began Sept. 9. 

Steel workers strike all over U. S., beginning 
Sept. 22; railway strike in England began 

; F Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. began 

3 strike, Oct. 31. 

The United States Senate for the second time 
defeated the German treaty, March 19. 

The U. S. transport Buford (Soviet Ark) 
took to Finland Emma Goldman, Alexander 
Berkman and 200 other Reds (Dec., 1919- 

- Jan., 1920). 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the U. S. 
Constitution, providing for Nation-wide 
Prohibition, was proclaimed in effect Jan. 16. 

International Court of Justice adopted by 
League.of Nations, Aug. 2. 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
to women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 

Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed over 
30; injured over 100; did over $2,000,000 
property damage, Sept. 16. 

President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, July 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, at Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 


1921 


ratified by the United States Senate (66 } 


to 20) on Oct. 18, 

America’s Unknown Soldier was buried at 
Arlington National Cemetery, near Wash- 
ington, Nov. 11. 

ane ee burned Custom House, Dublin, 

ay 25, 

Arkansas. River floods and rain swept away 
665 houses at Pueblo, Col., making 3,500 
persons homeless; property loss over $20,- 
000,000; 1,500 dead or missing, June 3-4. 

Iexplosion of a new gas plant at Oppau, on the 
Rhine, Germany, killed hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 

Collapse and explosion of dirigikie balloon, 
ZR-2, over Hull, England; 42, including 
U.S. Nava] men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

Limitation of Armaments Conference met at 
Ds ta Nov. 11; it adjourned Feb. 6, 

Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre col- 
lapsed at Washington, D. C.; 98 died from 
injuries, Jan. 28. ] 

Dirigible balloon Roma exploded descending 
at Hampton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb, 21. 

Irish Free State established, Dec. 6. 

Last British troops of occupation evacuated 
Dublin, Dec. 17. f 

—— Fourteen repubNes of Russia combined, in con- 
vention at Moscow, as the Union of Soviet 

A Socialistic Republics, Dee, 20, . 


from Newfoundland to Ireland but 


Brown made,’ June 14-15, a non-stop air 
Treland; a 


1 Janeiro, from New ‘ork, Feb. 
100th anniversary of Delaware and 
first centennial of an American railroad, w: 
; celebrated at New York City, April 23. 
-——— Earthquake, followed by fires and tidal waves, 
! destroyed part of Tokio and Yokohama, ov. 
100,000 were killed, Sept. 1. oe 
192° Allies and Germany, in Agreement of Lon 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 1! 


tion Payments. { Nae: 
—— Nikolai Lenin (V. I. Ulianov), 54, Premier o: 

Soviet Russia, died of- apoplexy, near M 
cow, Jan. 21. © : 


is 
home, Washington, Feb, 3 aia eeun see) 
U. S. Senate, 47 to 34, adopted resolution — 
asking President Coolidge to call for resigna- 
tion of Sec’y of Navy Denby on account of 
oil leases, Feb. 11; he resigned, Feb. 18, as_ 


Former President Woodrow Wilson died at 


of March 10. 
President Coolidge asked Atty. Gen. Danner 
by letter to resign, which he did immediatel: 
March 28. ; ee 
Twenty were killed, sixty injured, and property — 
was destroyed for miles around when e: 
plosion destroyed nitration works at Nixon, — 
N. J., on Raritan River. Nearly 1,000,000 _ 
gallons of ammonia nitrate blew up, March 1. 
Earthquake partly destroyed the capital city > 
of San Jose, Costa Rica, March 4. alee 
U. S. Senate ratified treaty with Britain on 
searching of rum running ships off U. S. 
coasts, March 13. This was the first of the © 
pacts of the kind. 
—— Three army airplanes left Santa Monica, Ca! 
March 6, on trip around the world; they 
reached N, Y. City on the return trip, Sept. 
8, and landed at Seattle, Wash., Sept. 28. 
Without a dissenting vote, or the formality of 
a rolicall, the U. S. Senate adopted the Reed 
amendment to the Immigration Bill, which 
bars from admission to the U. S. any Japanese — am 
except Ministers, members of the learned 
professions and arts, and students and their 
wives and children, April 15. Base 
—— Republic of Greece inaugurated at Athens, 


May. 1. f 
N. F. Leopold, jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert » 
Franks, 13, at Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 
guilty, July 21, and were sentenced to prison — 
for life. : qt vie 
The German Reichstag, 247 to 183, accepted 

the Dawes reparation plan, June 6. 

President Millerand of France resigned, June 11. 
The Prince of Wales began his American tour _ 


at N.-Y., Aug. 29; he left Syosset, N.Y, 
i Sept. 21 for his ranch, at High River, Alberta, 
_Can.; he was at Duluth, Minn., Oct. 12; _ 
. at Chicago, Oct. 3; with Henry Ford, at 
Detroit, Oct. 14; at Toronto, Can., Oct. 
15; he returned to N. Y. City, Oct. 24, and 
~ left there for England on a steamship, Oct. 25. 
The ZR-3, dirigible, left Friedrichshafen, Ger- _ 
a many, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; arrived at New — 
York, Oct. 15, 8:40 A. M.; reached Lake- — 
Hay N. J., 9:55 A. M. (all eastern standard _ 
time). oH 
Great Britain repudiated’ its Labor Govern- _ 
ment’s treaty with Russia, Nov. 21. H att 
President Coolidge handed down his arbitral 
award in the controversy between Chile and 
. Peru over possession of Tacna and Arica, 
calling for a _ plebiscite by which these 
rovinces shall determine their own na- ‘ 
jonality, and holding that the town and 
Province of Tarata shall revert to Peru, — 
March 9. Gen. John J. Pershing was made _ 
head of the Plebiscite Commission, but the 
entire proceedings were abandoned in 1926, 
owing to disorders in Chile and Peru and 
hostility to the Coolidge decision. i By 
—— The U. S. Senate ratified, March 13, a treaty — 
recognizing Cuban sovereignty over the Isle 
of Pines; in effect, March 23. ee 
—— A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
3,800. and destroyed property valued at 
$10,000,000. The main path covered 165 : 
miles, from Annapolis, Mo., to Princeton, 
Ind,, March 18, Ey, 


sag: De 

200 were killed I ; 

: the Cathedral of Sveti Kr 
funeral of Gen. Georghi 


L he de ; 
yi i ‘ayor Paskaleff, ex- | = ade 
- War Minister Davidoff, Gens. Naidenoff, | —— The U Navy rigid « ‘shi 
_ Nezrezoff; Loloff, Zlatereff, and  Popoff; - doah (which had left aurst, N. J., on | 
_. Dept, Prefect Medelecheff, April 16. ¢ Sept. 2, bound for St. wil) was torn to 
 —— Great Britain, by act of Parliament, restored . ‘pieces at 5 A. M. by a thunder squall while 
eat the gold standard,’ May 5. y assing over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew were 
; - A snake was found in Ireland and put in the _ killed, inéluding Lieut..Com. Zachary Lans- 
Nat'l Museum, Dublin, May 12. _ downe, Sept. 3. ; Pe Ts 

Earthquakes in Japan killed: 381, eae 526, |} ——— The Persian Nat'l] Assembly deposed the Shah, 
_ destroyed 2,500 houses, and cat $50,- head of the Kazar dynasty which had ruled 
’ ; since 1779. Premier Reza Khan headed the 
Government. He was crowned Shah, April 


Santa Barbara, Cal, June 29, following 4 25, 1926. % 
severe shocks, June 27-28, in Mont., Idaho, } —— The body of King Tutankhamen, who died 


Me < 
Withee Wasb., and Wyo. 3,275 years ago at the age of 15 to 18; was._ os 
—— John T. Scopes was found guilty at Dayton, } ~ taken from its coffin in the royal subterran- » 
Tenn., of having taught evolution in the ean tomb at Luxor, Egypt, by Howard 
high school and was fined $100. Carter. The face was exposed Nov. 19. 
—— The U.S. war fleet visited Australia and New | ——- Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
iB Zealand in July-Oct. : 27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
-— The 2 Chinese Nine Power Treaties of th Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
cart Washington Arms Conference were ratified and Czechoslovakia, at London, Dec. 1. 
HIGHEST LATITUDES REACHED IN POLAR EXPLORATIONS. or 
(Prepared by the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL. D.,. President.) : 


_. The following is a record of the highest latitudes | Western Hemispheres, both by land and by sea: 
attained in Arctic and Antarctic exploration during | *Represents new records. 
the past three hundred years in the Eastern and ‘ 

VL 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION—WESTERN HEMISPHERE. ae , p 
COMMANDER. ; Date. ) No. Lat. Locality. . 


1588 |72? 12’ Sanderson’s Hope, in West 
Gr-enland Waterways. e 

1616 |77° 45’ |Ellesmere Land. 2 

1854 |82° 27’  |Cape Constitution. Be 

1859 |78° 28’ |Smith Sound. 

Br, ESaae 1. HAYES to. ce yoie ets «Ue wiesee 1861 |81° 35’ Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land. 

Capt. Charles Frederick Hall..... BAR lars 1871 |82° 2’ |Near Thank God Harbor. a 
_ *A. H. Markham, Nares Expedition, . i 1875 |83° 20’ . |Northeast Grinnell Land. é . 

*James B,. Lockwood and Gen. David L. Brainard, Gen. 


f APRN: APOOly TESDETIGION - cc. she sitet aioe one ie pet ek dowvivcs 1882 |83° 24’ 5’’|Greenland Coast. 
ky PCODEM ay MOA G wey Saas Niece «alse eat memento Sais he ‘...| 1892 |83° 27’ |Greenland Coast. $3 
UOC EDODONU LHL cE OR UN cian is. «x ox cloves okarcloratastetethianend Ott hele Sean 1902 |84° 17’ Grinnell Land. ‘ 
PROURE OBEY, haat mies wie shit hE ee, hae (Apr. 21)} 1906 |87° 6’ North of Greenland. 
BERS HODCED La (PCATY a ta...» tele» Linnin's tin pas easbieisiee (Apr. 6)| 1909 |90° The North Pole. = K 
oe sCapt. Roald°Anmindsen. 50 sale ans wakes wes (June 15)|__ 1925 |87° 44° North of Greenland. 
: SUEDE GS adSO NGG BNivanat WE teat AE ee ee Ea a eS 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION—EASTERN HEMISPHERE. } 
o s COMMANDER. Date. ) No. Lat. Locality. 
_ -* William Barents 1596 |79° 49’ | Spi : ; 
Berets Ws DU UID SES LPO DIGS 221507. 09. radials ote Vata LinpsraeMahaie See etele so bees + pitzbergen & Gr’uland Sea. 
PELOMIY FEUGSOM i522 otis c ntn ae 0 lose cit See be eee oc eel 1607 {80° 23’ Spitzbergen & Gr’nland Sea. 
RAIDED: foo i toa oe tetas c eae dae eR REIS ace SRT RUG bc oh. 1773 |80° 48” Spitzbergen & Gr’nland Sea. 
*Sooresbysne: Blders = aia tay i wis GP Ome elle no iced 1806 |81° 30’ Spitzbergen & BH. Greenland. 
a. *Sir Willian Edward ‘Parry o.0Ul ai gwedsagl. Gees ee dos 1827 |82° 45’ North of Spitzbergen. ‘ 
) Baron Nordenskjold and Otter... voi... Ue eee sec eaee 1868 }81° 42’ Spitzbergen. 
Gi OAV EN Maen 41 witthk ae ane La Moke eka Me oP tak crete 1873 |81° 50’ Franz joset Land. 
ee rE OLIN ANSON ties chia c ete ul Cliesk ol aa Meee eee Suki -++| 1893-5)/86° 4’ North of Franz Josef Land. 
mrederick George Jackson... susve!t ik Ne Sat win velo de bk nee 1894-7/31° 20’ Franz Josef Land. 
' Prince Luigi Amadeo......... aap See Dut oe Cee 1899 |82° 4’ |Franz Josef Land. 
*Capt) Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi’s Expedition. ........... 1899 |86° 34” | North of Franz Josef Land. 
#ilegler Polar Expedition. \)0 scat aswel. when d cone 1904 |82° Franz Josef Land. 
Lieut. Com. R. E. Byrd 'jr., U.S.N. ret. (By airplane, May 9)| 1926 |90° Spitzbergen and return. 
Amundsen-Elisworth-Nobile Ex...(In a dirigible. May 12)! 1926 !90° Spitzbergen to Alacka, — 
aE Se a cee UN, Ri tn RDA 


. ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. : I 
COMMANDER. Date. | Latitude. ) Longitude. Means. cf 


*Capt. James Cook 71° 10’ S. | 106° 54’ W. |Sailine ve 

*James Weddell... 1... 74° 15'S. | _34° 17” W. [Sailing vessel 

Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition, ....]| 1839 | 70° Soy" 105? W. {Sailing vessel — ff 

*Capt. James Clark Ross.,.... (Feb. 22)| 1842 | 78° 10’ S. | 161° 27’ W. |Sailing vessel ‘< ; 
*Carstens E. Borehgrevink.......(Feb,)| 1900 | 78° 34’ S. | 164° 10’ w. Steamship and sledge journeys 
*Capt. Robert F. Scott........ (Dec. 30)| 1902 | 82° 17’ S. | 163 E. |Steamship and sledge journeys. 
*Sir Ernest Shackleton......... (Jan. 9)| 1909 | 88° 23’ S. | 162° E. |Steamship and sledge journeys. 
*Roald Amundsen............ (Dec. 14)| 1911 | 90° a LK! ...|Steamship and sledge journeys. 
Capt. Robert F. Scott......... (Jan. 18)\ 1912 | 90° Steamship and sledge journeys. 


Dr, Frederick A. Cook claimed to have discovered In the afternoon of Sunday, Jul 
the North Pole on April 21, 1908. Swedish aerial engineers, abdnse, Tetrihdbone’ one 

Capt. Cagni, on his journey in 1899, reached Fraenkel, departed from Virgo, Spitzbergen, on 
86° 34’ N., 64° E—at that time the most northerly | board the balloon Ornen for the North Pole. ” 


point attained by man—within 206 mules of the Until ‘the year in which the World Wai 
North Pole. relics of their voyage continue o Mot 
Sir Ernest Shackleton in 1908 personally led the | rumors came of the finding ‘ot booles dad’ ot the 
ee nde eee neat 88° cPae E. | wreck of the balloon and there was a story of their 
ide, predecessors by 365 geo- | descent i ; 5 
graphical miles and reaching within 97 citer, of | starting Hs pecan seein Shelia da be 


the South Pole. But i ¥ 
Admiral Charles Wilkes first saw the Antarctic Sere WAYCE Grantee See sone the Ornen, i 


Continent on Jan, 16, 1840, at 158° Is. longitude. Std Omani | preys Maia 7 aia : 


| a 


i Rene 


‘ nat : 
| 1848—Jan. 8. Boilers ot steamer Blue idge on fe 
‘Ohio River explode; 30. Biles 
~—Aug. 12. Steamer Edward Bates blew up 
—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean 
arch, from Senn burned off Carnarvons 
North Wales; 200. 


1849—Nov. 15. Steamer Louisiana explodes at 


- _U. 8. steam frigate, Fulton, destroy 
gazine explosion at Brooklyn Navy Yard; 26. 
— sent 10—U. S. warship Hornet lost in a gale 
the Gulf of Mexico; ast heard of off Tampico 
} on date named; 140. % 
831—April 9. Bri Billow wrecked on Ragged 
sHand, aan ‘Scotia; 13 re ‘ a = 
Aug : eee aere ship Lady Sherbrooke, N 
---—-s Treland to Quebee, wrecked off Cape Ray; 273. ew Orleans; 60. 
a —Steam packet, Rothesay Castle, patra near Se Say Emigrant ship Caleb Grimshaw b red 
1832-April 9. Steamship, Brandywine burned on | 1850, Motch 7, steamer, Qrville St. Jon, burned 
j er near Memphis; 
1883-—May it Ship Lady of the aon England eee AG edt Modae Adelaide wrecked. oft 
ebec, t 
metres 30° ship Mania | pound for. Australia |—APril 27. Steamer-Anthony Wayne, Sandusky id 
with Britian women convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, eortalg on Leke Erie, explodes boiler and sinks; 
Trance; 


1836—Oct. 25. —dJune 15. Steamship Qrlou strikes rock on sho} 
ene ae ee Royal Tar, burned in north of Portpatrick: 


—Noy. 21. American ship Bristol, England to EW 17. Steamer Grittith burned on Lake Er 
— ‘York, - wrecked of Far Rockaway Beach, Nov. 12.0 Emierant'ship “Edmund: Limerick 


Fy Ni pom 2. American bark Mexico, England to New York, wrecked oft coast. of Ireland; 100. reais 
- New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near | 1852—Jan. 24. Steamer Amazon burned off Seilly ‘ 
Point Lookout, N. Y.; 62. Islands, 100. ai 
—Feb. 16. British ship Jane and Margaret, Eng- |—Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead, ‘Queenstown to 
land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454. 
—May-9._ Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi |—July 27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned ° 
River; 175. Hudson River; 70. va 
_ —Aug. 15. Steamboat Dubuque, blew. up on|—Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sunk by collision on 
i Mississippi River near Bloomington, Wis » 250. 
. —Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. 


bars \3 


Lo ag 


~~ hh i 


1853—Feb. 15. “Svcomsnip Queen Victoria, wrecked. 
near Dublin; ‘ 
—Feb. 16. The ‘Independence burned off coast “Ss 
~ Lower California; 
—May 3. Immigrant ‘ship William and Mary, Rie 
sunk at Bahamas; 170. 
—May 20. Ship Aurora, from New York, vanished ¥ 
at sea; 25, 
—Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked: oft 
coast of Scotland; 348. a 
—Dec. 23-31. Steamer San Francisco, bound for ug 
California with 700 United States troops, found- i 
ered at sea; 240. 
—Dec. 30. Ship Staffordshire, Liverpool for 
Boston, grounded near Seal Island; 178. ae oe 
1854—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off — 
Lambay; 380. : 
—Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned at New 
Orleans; 60. sgh 
—March 5. Steamboat Caroline, burned on 
Mississippi at mouth of White River; 45. 
—March. Steamer City. of Glasgow, Liverpool to 
pret aaa with 450 passengers, never heard 


. ‘ —Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 

. on Mississippi River; 234. 

; 1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 

Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. 

—June 14. Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
more, blew up off North Carolina; 140. 

—June 16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 


. East Indianman Factepeot, wrecked 
off Bengal; 170. 

—Nov. 25. Steamboat Gen. Brown, blew up on 
Mississippi River, at Helena, Ark.; 

1840—Jan. 13. Stéamboat Lexington, New York 
to Stonington, burned off Edens Neck, L. I.; 140. 

—Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to ‘New York. 
foatceces off Newfoundi .nd; 60. 

1841—Jan. 4. Steamer Thames, Dublin to Liver- 
pool, wrecked off St. Ives; 56. 

—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
nee joan sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
an 

anpeent 7. Steamer President, New York to 
Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; never 


i heard from. 


—April 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 
land to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 70. 

—Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie; 175. 

—Aug. 28. Transports Abercrombie, Robinson .and 
Waterloo, wrecked off Cape of Good Hope; 189. 

1842—April 14. Steamboat Medora, blew up at 
Baltimore; 28. 

—June 28. Steamboat Edna, burned near mouth of 
Be ae River; 


moe 15. Steamer Secretary blew up in San 
Pablo, cal. Bay; 50. 

—dApril 16. Ship. ‘Powhatan, Havre to New York, 
grounded on Long Beach, N. 311. ; 

—May 10. Troopship Lady Nugent, from Madras, 
foundered in a storm; 400. 

—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk — 
ES Coleg in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 


Row. 13-16. Eleven transports with supplies for _ 
the army in the Crimea iyzeoked in storm on 
Black Sea; 500. i 

1855—May 1. . Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 200. 

Wage 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked; 

&. 


- Steamer Shamrock, blew up on St. 
Lawrence River; 68. 
—Oct. i3. Steamer Eliza strikes snag below mouth 
of Ohio River, and sinks; 30. 
_ —Nov. 13. East Indiaman Reliance, China to 
Fapson. wrecked off Morlemont, near Boulogne; 


—Nov. 26, Phoenix wrecked in storm off coast of 
: Newfoundland; many lives lost. 
1844—-Feb. 28. Steamer De Soto and Buckeye 
collide, Buckeye sinks; 60. 
—Oct. 23. Steamer Lucy_Walker explodes three 


—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
ished at sea; 240. 

—July 17. Steamer Northern Indiana, burned on 
Lake Brie; 30. 

—Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake 
Michigan; 60. is 

—Nov. 2. Steamer Lyonnais sunk off Nantucket 
in collision; 260. 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line; 
150 op board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 55. 

—June 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
burned; 250. 

—Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. 

—Sept, 12. Steamer one America, Havana to 
New York, sunk; 

1858—June 13. Stoumbont Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi ‘River, near’ Memphis; 160. 

—Sept. 13. Steamer “Austria, Hamburg to New 
York, burned in midocean; 471. 

1859—KFeb. 27. Steamboat Princess, blew up near 
Baton Rouge, pai 29, 


boilers at New Albany, Ind.; 50. 

—Dec, 14. Steamer Bane of Clarksville run down 
by Louisiana and sunk; 

1846—Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 


60. 

—June 27. Brig Sutley from Pictou, N. S., t 
Fall River, Sie wrecked in Vineyard Sound; 30. 

—Dec. 8. - U. Brig. Sor Somers struck by squall off 
Vera Cruz cae sun 

1847—April 28. Lie See ship Exmouth,, London- 
derry to Quebec; 200. 

—May 19. Brig Carrick, foundered in St. Lawrence 


—Nov. 19. Steamers Hacer and Tempest in 
collision on Ohio River; 100. 
—Nov. 21. Steamer Phoenix burned on Lake 


be Sg 240. 
—Dec. 20. British steam frigate Avenger, wrecked 


off north coast of Africa; 200, 


1865—April 
—Dec. 24. Steamer Constitution, 
1866—Jan. 11. 
'1867—Oct. 29. 


‘April 9. 


J Steamer Northerner, wrecked near 
bs Miondocine; 


g iddeford; 60. 
Heroin, sf Recionn: ship Luna wrecked off 
a 100. 


j Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape 
205. 


june Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 
Cairo, Ill.; 50. 


Sar Lake Michigan; 287. 

61—June 4. Steamer Canadian, sunk by ice, 

Strait of Belle Isle; 35. 

3—Feb, 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 

off coast of New Zealand; 
—April 27. ee ae lo-Saxon wrecked in fog 
off Cape ce, 
864—Nov.4. British steamship Racehorse, wrecked 
off Chefoo, China; 99 
27. 
- changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed 
_ Rotter expiaai rae be miles above Memphis, by 
Oller explosion; 
— Aug ~ Emigrant ship Eagle Speed foundered 
pear Calcutta, 265. 

wrecked off 


_ Cape Lookout; 40. 
Steamer London foundered in Bay 


of Biscay; 220. 

—Jan. 30. Steamer Missourl, boilers exploded on 
Ohio River; 100, 
Jan. 30. Steamer Miami, 
Mississippi River; 150 

. Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off New 

Zealand; 87. 

Oct. 3. Steamer haa | pone New York to 

New Orleans, foundered; 

Royal ak pepe Rhone and 

- Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 

_ cane; 1,000. 

1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 


on Ohio River; 80. = 
Steamer Sea Bird burned on Lake 

Michigan; 100. 
—April 17. Anchor liner United Kingdom, vanished 


0. 
. 4. Steamboats United States and America, 
burned in collision on Ohio River, near Warsaw, 


boilers exploded on 


A.; 72. 
1869--O¢ t. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
cay Tll.; 200. 
1870—Jan, 24, American ship Oneida sunk in col- 


 lision off Yokohama; 115, 

Jan. 28. Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 
New York to Liverpool, vanished at sea; 177. 
—Sept. 7. British warship Captain foundered off 

Finisterre; 472. 
at 19. Steamer Cambria lost off Inishtrahull; 


- —Oct, 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 


Oct. 22. 


veston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 
1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. 
—Jan. 27. Steamer Kensington collides with bark 
Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; .150. 
—Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. 
—July 30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
boilers exploded in New York harbor; 100;- 200 


injured. 

—Dee. 20. Steamer Delaware wrecked off Scilly 
rocks; 45 

Dec. 23 Buenos Ayres to 


. Steamer America, 

Montevideo, burned; 5 

1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. 

—Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on 
Long Island Sound; 50. 

—Oct. 8. Scanderia of Anglo-Egyptian.line, left 
port, never heard from; 38. 

Steamship Missouri, New. York for 
Havana, burned at sea; 32 

1873—Jan. 22. . British ae Northfleet sunk in 
collision off Dungenéss; 3 


—April 1. White Star preater Atlantic wrecked 
off Nova Scotia; 547. 
—Aug. 8 bee Wawasset, burned in Potomac 


—Aug. 23. Steamboat Geo Wolfe, blew up on 
Mississippi River; 30. 


—Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 
at sea; 52. 
.—Noy. 23. French Line steamer Ville du Havre, 


New York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
Harn and sunk in sixteen minutes; 230. 

1874—July 26. Steamboat Pat Rogers, burned on 
Ohio River; 50. 


38. £ 
19. Steamer Sadie, sunk in collision with | Nov. 


—Nov. 9. 


Steamer Lady Elgin sunk by collision | 


Steamboat Sultana with ex-]} 
—Nov. 


—March 24. 


—Sept. 28, 


| —sDee. . 2. 


collision ott ‘Cape Matt ev 
= panacea epamer City. of bur 
veston; 53. : 
—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutadhiane: Bremen to New 
York, rercced at mouth of the Thames; 157. — 
—Dee . American ship Harvest Queen, sunk 
in callsion off Queenstown; 27. 
1876— 29. British ship Gireassian stranded 
on Brdeonatapton Beach, L. 
1877—Jan. 5. American as aoawe Cromwell 


_ stranded off Cape St. Mary’s,: tA sg i 30. 
—Jan. 20. 


American steamer George Washington 
stranded off Mistaken Point, Newfoundland; 25. 
—Jan. acid of Wilson Line left port, never — 

heard from; 
—July 15. British steamer Eten wreécked off - 
Valparaiso; 100. 
—Nov. 24.’ United States sloop-of-war Huron 
wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 
eer, Atacama, - wree, ed’ oft: Caldera, 


Chili; 

1976 stant 3t* ‘Bteahter ‘Metropolis wrecked off 
North Carolina; 100. 

British ae sBip Burydice foun- 
dered near the Isle of Wight: 

—Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 
collision in the Thames; 700. 

German steamship Hermann Ludwig, 

vanished at sea; 50. 

Steamship Emily B. Sonder, sank off 
Cape Hatteras; 38. 

—Dec. 17. British Steamship Homer, vanished at 


sea; 43. 

—Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in 
collision in the Dardanelles; 210. 

1879—Jan. 11. British steamship Zanzibar, left 


port, never heard from; 48 

—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American fishing schooners 

baleederod: oy off George’s Bank, Newfoundland; 144. 
British steamship Surbiton, left port, 
never heard from; 33. 

—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port, 
never heard from; e 
—Nov. 7. American steamship Champion wrecked 
in collision with ship ae Octavia, 135. miles 
from Delaware lightship; 31. 

Steamer Borusia, “sank off the coast of 
Spain; 174. 

1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda. with 290 men; never heard from. 

—June 11. American steamer. Narragansett, 
wrecked in collision near Cornfield Point Shoal, 
Long Island Sound; 

—June 28. emtheee Seawanhaka, burned 
East ‘River off Ward’s Island; . 

—Aug. American steamer San Salvador lost at 
sea, Ronaras to Cuba; 29. : 

Aus 9, Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
ce: Plotids coast; 68. 

16, American steamer Alpena foundered on 
"Lake Michigan; 60. 

24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
gouision off Spezzia; 0. 

1881—Jan. 8. British steamship City of Limerick, 
vanished at sea; 43. 

—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in Thames 
River, Canada; 200. 

—Aug. 30. Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape 
of Good Hope; 200. 

—Novv. 13. British 
vanished at sea; 41 

1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in collision 
on Ohio River; 57. 

—Sept. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 
Asla, foundered between Ontario and Sault Ste 
Marie; 98. 

1383—Jan. 3. British ‘steamship Straits of Dover, 
left port, never heard from; 27: 

-—-May 8._ Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, Van- 
couver Island; 70 


in 


steamship City of London, 


oy 3. Steamer ‘Daphne capsized in the Clyde; 
Nov. sank in Lake 


14. Steamer Manistee, 

Michigan; 30. 

1884—Jan. 18. American steamer City of Columbus 
wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. 

April 3. eee pane Steinman wrecked off 
Sambro Head, 131. 

—April 18. Ba visu in collision with steamer 
eae ot Ponda off coast of Recancea both vessels 
sun 

—dJuly 22. " Spanish steamer Gigon and British 
steamer Lexham in collision as Cape Finisterre; 
both sunk; 150. 


PvE YRS 
ship Fernwood left 


‘port, 25. ‘ ae 

—Jan. iship Preston left port, | 
. --s mever heard from; 29. : } 
oy —Jan. 24. British steamship Clanders left port, 


never heard from; 27. 
—Feb. 15. British steamship Humber left port, 
never heard from; 56. 
—Nov. 7. British steamer Algoma stranded at 
Isle Royal, Lake Superior; 48. 
—Dec. 26. Three American schooners lost. at sea 
between Gloucester and St. George's bank; 42. 
1886—March 14, Steamer Oregon, Cunard Line, 
; Liverpool to New York, in collision with unknown 
i schooner 18 miles east of Long Island; passengers 
; and crew saved. 
—May 30. British steamship Ly-ee-moo wrecked 
off Australia; 70. 
—Oct..5. Flues of steamer La Mascotte collapsed 
and vessel burned near Crawford’s Landing, 


Mo.; 34 : 
American bark Atlantic stranded at 


—Dee. 1%, 
Golden Gate, Cal 

' 1887-—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda, in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. 

—April. American ship St. Stephen, Port Townsend 
for San Francisco, lost at sea; 27. 

—July . American sloop yacht Mystery on 
pleasure trip capsizes off Barren Island, Jamaica 


Bay, N. Y.; ze 
Bh —Oct. 29. American steamer Vernon founders on 
: Lake Michigan; 41. 
. ‘Nov. 15. ritish steamer Wah Yeung burned; 
—Nov.° 19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk by 
collision in the English Channel; 134. 
1888—Jan. 4. American ship Alfred D. Snow 
stranded off coast of Ireland; 30. 
—Feb. 27. American ferryboat Julia explodes 
boiler at South Vallejo, Cal.; 30. ; 
—Aug. 14. Steamship’ Geiser sunk by collision 
with the Thingvalla; 105. 
—Aug. 22. Steamship City of Chester sunk in’ col- 
pata ES ae cal Oceanic in San Francisco 
arbor; 16. 
—Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamship La 
France collide near Canary Islands; 89. 
—Oct. 3. American bark Ohio stranded near 
Point Hope, Alaska; 25. 
—Dec. 24. Steamer Kate Adams burned near 
Commerce Landing; 33 


1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalia and Nipsic and.German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked on Samoan Islands; 147... 

—May 13. American steamship Alaskan founders 
at sea between Aslona, Ore., and San Francisco; 


| 26. 
—Oct. 3. Steamer Corona explodes; 38. 
—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of National 
i Line, left port, never heard from;'72. | 
1890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Corsica; ony 
eb. 17. ritish steamer Duburg wrecked in 
China Sea; 400 


—March 1. British steamship Quetta wrecked off 
Cape York; 124. 
—Sept. 19. Turkish frigate Ertogrul foundered 


off coast of Japan; 540. 

—Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York, for 
Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. 

—Noy. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked in 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. 

—Nov. sca British steamship Thanemore vanished 
at sea; 43. 

—Dec. 27., British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100. 

1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
sunk by collision off Gibraltar; 574. 

—April 16. British ship St. Catharis wrecked off 
Carolina Island; 90. 

—April 22.  Chilian warshi 
blown up in Caldera Bay; : 

pt. 10. Italian steamship Taormina sunk in 

collision in Mediterranean; 50. 

—Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise sank in Bay of 
Bengal; 77. 

—Dec. 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guion Line, burned 
at sea. 

1892—Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 
China Sea; 414. 

—May 22. Brazilian 
La Plata River; 120 

—Sept. 1. Steel steamer Western Reserve broke 
in two on Lake Superior; 26. 

—Oct. Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 

| 


Blauco Encalada 


warship sank near mouth of 


_< wrecked off coast of Spain; 115., 


| —Nov. 1 


‘Tripoli; 350. ; 
—Nov. 2. Ward Liner, City of Alexandr 
for New York, burned at sea; 30. & 


1894—Feb. 2. United States corvette Kearsar; 
wrecked on Roncador Reef. >. ye * 
—June 25. Steamship 


Norge, wrecked on Rock: 
Reef, North Atlantic; 600. ; rage 
N. Steamer Wairarapa wrecked off coast o 
New Zealand; 134. ee : 
1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sunk in 
ee with British steamer Crathie in North — 
ea; , \ Ack 
—March 11. Spanish cruiser Reina .Regenta 
foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to he 
Mediterranean; 400. nee id 
—May 28. French steamer Dom Pedro wreck 
on coast of Galicia; 100. tg 
1896—June 17. Steamer Drummond Castle wrecke 


off Brest, France; 250 
States battleship M me 


1898—Feb. 15. United 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. Wc ee 

—July 4. French Line steamer La Bourgogne, in _ 
nen with British sailing ship Cromartyshire; _ 


—Oct. 14. Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport 
Line, wrecked off the Lizard; 170. ad 
—WNov. 26-27. Steamer 
off: Cape Cod; 157. 
1900—June 30.. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged North — 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American dock: 
145 lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 
1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jan- 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor;-128. - E i 
—April Turkish transport Asian wrecked in — 


British sloop of war Condor vanished off 

Esquimalt, B. C.; 104. = 3 ‘ ‘ 

1902—-July 21. Steamer Primus sunk in collision 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. ‘ 

1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sunk in 
collision near Marseilles; 150. 

1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River: 1,021. 

bi ge vie Steamer Norge wrecked off Scottish 
coast; 5 : : 


Portland, from Boston, lo; 


1905—Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa’ sunk 4 
by explosion; 599. k's a 
1906—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
sunk near Rio Janeiro by explosion of powder _ 


magazine; 212. 4 

—Jan. 22. American steamer Valencia lost off 
Vancouver Island; 129. rent 

—Aug. 4. Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 
Cape Palos; 350. 

—Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving — 

. Vladivostok accidentally struck by a torpedo ; 
and sunk; 140. : 

1907—Jan. British ' steamship, 
dered in North Sea; 24. ‘ 

—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 131. 

—Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin stranded off the 
Hook of Holland; 100. : ; 

Saree 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 


37. 

—March we Explosion on French battleship Jena a 
y 20. American steamers Columbia and San — 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100. ‘ 

—Nov. 26. Turkish steamer Kaptan, foundered 
in North Sea; 110. : i : 


Bengwerm foun- | 


1908—Feb. 3. Steamship St. Cuthbert burned off 
Nova Scotia; ‘15. r 
—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru sunk ~ 


in collision near Hakodate; 300. F 

—April 25. British cruiser Gladiator sunk in ; 
collision with American Liner St. Paul off Isle 
of Wight; 30. } 

—April 30. Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima 
sunk by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. 


—July 28. Steamer Ying’ King foundered off 
Hongkong; 300. o 
—Aug. 24. Steamship Folgenender wrecked; 70. 
—Nov. 6. Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. . 
—Nov. 27. . Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 
pines; 100. t 
1909—Jan. 23. Collision between steamer Florida 


and White Star steamer Republic, latter sunk 
off Nantucket Lightship during a fog; 6. 
—Aug.'1. British steamer Waratah, from Sydney 
via Port Natal for London, left Port Natal July 
26; never heard from; 300. 
—Nov. 14. Steamer Scyne sunk ‘in collision’ with 
steamer Onda off Singapore; 100. 


Steamship Koombuna wr 
Steamship Asia Taee at AS d; 
Steamship Tuscapel 


ecked; 80. 
25. French battleship Liberte ‘pUnK by " 


on at Toulon; 285. 


10 
Nov. 23. Destroyer Harusame sunk off wou of 


wi 

land; 53 Lascars. 

—Feb. 13. Ryoha Maru and Mori Maru, Japanese 
steamers, eae in collision off Nagasaki; 46. 
—March 5. Spanish steamship Principe de Bena 
struck rock off Sebastian. Point and sunk; 


collision in British Channel; 15. 
March 21. Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk 
off coast of Peru; British officers, 25. passengers; 
i anid of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 

arch 28. British steamship Koombana, lost in 
txphoon off Australian coast; 130. 
April 8. Nile, SAC UE OR steamer, sunk in collision 
near Cairo, Egy 
—April 14-15. Rt 3 r steamship Titanic sunk 
oe collision with i¢eberg in North Atlantic; 


517. 
hey 30. Steamer Texas blown up by mine at 
_ entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; 64 
—June 20. 
Danube; 23. 
—Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sunk in 
-Dvina River; 115. 
pt. 28. Japanese steamer Kickermaru sunk off 
coast, of Japan; 1,000. 
—Oct. 7. Steamer Fagundes Varelia burned off 
' Brazilian coast; 
Steamer Cecilia sunk in Lake St. Louis, 


2. Steamer El Dorado lost in storm 
on Atlantie coast; 39. 
—Jan. 4. Steamer Julia Luckenbach sunk in col- 
lision with British freighter Indrakuaia in Chesa- 
peake Bay; 15. 
—Jan. 7. Oil steamer Rosecrans wrecked on 

Oregon coast; 33. 
—Jan. 9. Steamer James T. Staples sunk in Tom- 
Bighes River, Alabama; 18; 10 injured. 
—Jan. 16.. Br steamer Veronese wrecked near 
Oporto, ‘Portugal; : 
—March _ 1. Ain Cotes Calvadas lost in 
blizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. 

- —Marech 5. German torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 

: <4 : _ Sunk os cones with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 

/ and; F 

- —March 7. British steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
by dynamite explosion, Baltimore; 50. 

—May . Steamer Nevada sunk by mine. in 

- Gulf of Smyrna; 40. 

—Aug. 18. Steamer State of California wrecked 
near Juneau, Alaska; 

—Oct. 9. Steamship Volturno wrecked by fire 
and explosion in midocean; 135. 

—Noy. 9. Steamer collier Bridgeport wrecked in 
St. Lawrence River; 3 

—Dec. 5. Swedish steamer Malmyerget foundered 
on Norway coast; 45. 

——Dec. German steamer 


2 


Acilia wrecked near 


Terra del Fuego; 98 


1914—Jan. 30. Old Dominion steamship Monroe 
sunk off coast of Virginia; 41. 

—March 31. Sealing steamer Southern . Cross 
wrecked in Belle Isle Strait; 173. 

—April 28.. Steamer Benj. Noble, off Duluth; 20. 

—May 15-21. Steamship Luckenbach wrecked off 
coast of South Carolina; 29, 

—May 29. Canadian Pacific steamship, Empress 
of treland sunk in collision with Danish collier 
Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024. 

—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
Rrecked near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


x 

—Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54 

1915—-Marech 24. United States submarine F-4 
sunk off Honolulu, H. I.; 26. 

—Aptil 3. Dutch.steamer Prins Maurits lost. off 
Cape Hatteras; 44. 

—May 7. Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, 
bound from New York to England, sunk in»1 
minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after 

| 2 P. M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of 
Ireland; 1,198 (including 124 ‘Americans). 
—July 24. ‘Steamer Hastland overvurned in Chi- 
cago River; 812, 


mn; 45. ; 
¥ ov 23. Steamship Roumania sunk in Adriatic; 


‘March 16. British steamer Oceana ae at 


Steamer Hungarian burned on lower 


Bb erie “Sound; 14. j 4 
a 2. Steamer Santa Clara wrecked. n | Oregon 


ast; 15. oe 
—Nov. 11. Steamer Charles A. Luck lost on ‘Lake : 
Superior; 18. 
1916—Jan: 22. Steamship Pollentia ‘foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. 
etch 3. Steamer Daijin Baru sunk in Pacific; 


oe 26: French auxiliary cruiser Peeves sunk 
in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 
but 870 were saved. 

—May 9. Steamship Roanoke wrecked off coast 
of California; 41. 

—June 5. River packet Eleanore capsized in 
Mississippi, north of Memphis, Tenn.; 30 

—dJune 5. British cruiser Hampshire sunk by 
German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and 
several hundred others lost. 

—aAug. 1. British steamer Ecuador sunk. by ex- 
plosion on coast of Chili; 20 ‘ 


—Aug. 

Aeon Sea; 4 

Aug. 16. Foes steamer Admiral- Clark 
osu in South Atlantic; 20: 

—Aug. 29. _United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santo Domingo; 33. 

—Aug. 29. ica it steamer Hsin Yu sunk off 
coast of China; 1,000. 

—Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru 
wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. 

—Oct. 20. Steamer James B. Colgate wrecked on 

Lake Erie; 21. 

t. 20. Steamer Merida lost on Lake Erie; 20. 

—Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway steamship 
Connemara, and British gresuanip Retriever. 
collided and sank in.Irish Sea; 92. 

sO ect tay 15. Ship Standard i in Bering 


a; 25. 

—July 1. French steamer Himalaya . sunk by 
~splosion in the Mediterranean; 28: 

9. The British warship PAG aie blown 

up. ‘eh her dock in a British port; 860. 

—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
wrecked: on island near: Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 

—Nov. 10. Steamer Castalia wrecked on Lake 
Superior;, 22. 

1918—Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked 
near Cape Race, N. F.; 92. 

—Feb. 26. United States naval tug Cherokee lost 
in, storm: off Delaware Capes; 29. 


—March . 18. ar steamer “Batiscan lost’ off 
Nova Scotia; 41. . 
—April 25. Ghinese steamship Kiang-Kwan sunk 


in collision off Hankow; 500. 
—May American steamship City of Athens 
sunk in-collision off Delaware coast; 66. 

—June 14. The U. S. 8S. Cyclops, 19,360 tons 
displacement, left_ the Barbados, West: ‘Indies, 
‘on March 4,.1918, and has not been ‘heard of 
since. She had on board a crew of 15 officers 
and -221 men; also as passengers 6 officers and 
51 enlisted men. 

—July 6. River steamer Columbia sunk in Illinois 
River at Wesley City; 87. 

—July' 12. . Japanese battleship ‘Kawachi blown up 
in Tokayama Bay; 500. 

-—Oct. 3. American steamer Lake City sunk ‘off 
Key West, Fla.; 30. 

Oct. 4. American steamer Herman Frasch sunk 
in collision off Nova Scotia; 50. ‘ 

Oct. 24. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 
sunk on coast of Alaska; 356. 

1919—Jan.'1. British steam yacht lost off Storno- 
way, Scotland; only 30 of 300 saved: 

—Jan, Ji. Steamer Yuma ‘sunk en route Pedro 

. d’Macoris to New York; 79. 

—Jan. 17. French steamer Chaonia lost’ in Straits 
of Messina; 460. 

—April 4." Italian transport’ Umbria struck 3! mine 
and sank; 100 injured: 


newer 3. British "destroyer 8-19 ‘sunk py Russian 
mine; 
—Sept. 9. “American steamship Corydon foundered 


in Bahama Channel; 27. 

--Oct. 28. Steamship Muskegon sunk in Lake 
Michigan; 16. 

—Nov. 9.. American steamship Polar Land van- 
ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 

—Nov. 15. Steamship John Owen sunk in -Lake 
Superior; 23. 

—Nov. 23. Steamship Myron sunk in Lake Su- 


perior; 
—Dec. 18. Oil tanker J. A. _Chanslor sunk ott ; 


Cape Blanco, Ore.; 37, 


Nee steamer BHletheria burned in 


7 ia; 40 
elgian teamsh > -Anto 
t St. “Mary Bay, Newfoundl: fond; 26. 
920—. o—Jan. 10. British steamshi ‘Troveal sunk in 
Channel: 2 
—Jan. je trench ‘steamship- sunk in Bay of 
Biscay; 5 
an. 22. 
ess 3 eGo hi 
—Jan merican steamship Fortune sunk off 
Jekyl Island, Ga.; 13. ‘ 
—Feb. 7. American steamship Polias wrecked off 
Rockland, Me.; 10. 
-—April 18. American steamship Wm. O’Brien 
‘sunk in Atlantic Ocean in storm; 40. 
-Aug. 20. American ore carrier Superior City, 
by collision, Lake Superior; 29. 


1921—Spanish ee, Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 


near Dae wae 
- —Feb. besttover Woolsey, by collision 
ave arm Shea Hongk 
—Mare 2 Soni co) on; t rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. Ben 
_ —March 23. U.' 8.’ naval tug Conestoga vanished 
in Pacific; 43, 


7 a Del 11. Steamer Col. Bowie, Gulf of Mexico; 


"0. S. tanker Meliero broke in two off 


4 be 


; —Oct. 8. Steamer Rowan, off British Isles; 27. 


1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. 
_ —March 23. British submarine sunk by destroyer, 


in practice, off Gibraltar; 23. 
—April 25. French coal steamer sunk by storm 
off Brittany; 32. 
—May 20. British steamer evpty in collision off 
' France; 98. 
—June 4. Pececee steamer Villa Franca sunk off 
Hohenau, "Biaallan 
> June). 16. ' Br lian’ liner Avare upset at Ham- 


Peach battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit erook and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. 
—Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitaka sank in 
; storm off Kamchatka; 300. 
—Aug. hilian steamer Itata sank in storm 
off Coquimbo; 301. 
—Sept. 9. German steamer Hammonia sank in 
storm off Vigo, Spain; 30. 
—Dec. 13. Tug Reliance sunk in storm in Lake 
upenor Dar 
—Dec. 16. French hospital ship Vinh-Long 
burned in Sea of Marmora; 15 
1923—Jan. 25. British oil tanker San Leonardo 
burned at Tampico, Mexico; 22 


—March 10. Greek transport Pas sank 
off Piraeus; 150. 
—April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 


poe aground at Cape Frio, Southwest Africa; 
— july, 13 The Mallory liner Swiftstar left the 
f end of Panama Canal and never was heard 
from; 33. 
For later marine disasters see Chronology. 


CANDLE-POWER OF LIGHTS IN 


The following table shows the intensity of the brightest point of the light in chief lighthouses measured , 


in approximate English candles: 


iti 


Z ;panese ubmarine sank at dock ae eis 


Aug. 30. Danish excursion steamer Freya Wh 
foundered off Hoejer, in hurricane; 200. 

—Sept. 3. Fleet of Pate me 8. destroyers, ine 
oliding the pelphy, 8 5 Lee, Chauncey, ‘Fuller, 
Woodbury, Nicholas, aa Young, went on rocks ¥ 
in fog off Honda Point, 75 miles north of ponte) % 
Barbara, Cal.; 22. oi 


1924—Jan. 10. British submarine L-24 sunk ai : 
Portland, England, in collision with British Rattles ag 
ship, Resolution; 43. 

—March 11. Ward Line steamship paniiaae 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 

—March 19. Japanese submarine 43 sunk _ 
collision of Sasebo, with Japanese atlleantp a 
Tatsuta; 49. 

—July 11. Irish freight steamer Lismore, off Wex- 
ford; 19. 

—July 11. Japanese freight steamer Nippon Yusen | 
Kaisha, in gale of Goto Island; 57. 

—Dec. 12. Japanese special service ship Kwanto, in 
storm off Tsuruga; 100. 


1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. 

—April .. Japanese freighter Raifuku Maru, Re 
Philadelphia for Hamburg, sunk off Nova Scotia 
in storm; tes Stee 

—May 8. S. Army Engineers’ steamer Norman 
upset ‘ith, excursionists aboard in Mississippi - 
River, 16 miles south of Memphis; 22. 

—May 23. Turkish coastal steamer foundered at 
entrance to the Bosporus; 44 

—Aug. 18. BPxcursion steamboat Mackinac, re- 
turning, on Narragansett Bd from Newport to 
Pawtucket, boiler explosion; 47. 

—Aug. (last week in). Italian submarine vanished 
in nava] manoeuvres off Sicily; 50. { 

—Sept. . .U. 8. submarine S-51 sunk in col- 
lision with Amer. steamer, City of Rome, off 
Block Island, R. I.; 33. : 

—Nov. -Dec. 5. Cargo steamship Cotopaxi 
vanished in storm on way from Charleston, S. C., 
to Havana, Cuba; 32. i 


1926—Jan, 26. British freight steamer Antinoe 
lost in storm in mid-Atlantic; crew rescued by 
the Pres. Fuepser aby which lost 2 of her life-boat 
men in the ventur 

—Jan. 27. British “releht steamer Laristan sunk 
in storm in mid-Atlantic; 24. 

—Amer. freighter Suduffeco left Port Newark, 
March 13, for Pacific Coast, never heard from; 28. 

—March 22. Brazilian steamer Pas de Carvalho ~ 
took fire and blew up on Solimoes River, near 
Manaos; 38. 

—April 11. Oil tanker Gulf of Venezuela sunk 
by explosion at Port Arthur, Tex.; 33. 

—April 27. Passenger steamer , Chichibu grounded 
in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 

—Aug. 28. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
smashed into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, 
and sank; 300. 
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CHIEF POLITICAL AS 
1831-00. 9: Capo a’Istria, Count, Greek Sti t 


" 1g48——dune 27. Denis Affre, ‘Avehbishop of Paris, 
pee 15. Rossi, Comte Pellegrino, Roman States- 


Ferdinand, Charles III., Duke of 


3k 1854-—Mareh 27. 
Parma. 
 1860—Aug. 13. Daniel, Prince of Montenegro. 
“gl 1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States; died April 15, 1865.~ 
“i 1863—June 10. Michael, Prince of Serbia. 
3 870—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain- 
ef 1871—May 24. Georges Darboy, Archbishop of 
A Paris, by Communists. 
1872—Feb. 8. Richard, 
General of India. , ; 
1876—June 14, Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1878—Sept. 7. Mehemet Ali Pacha my Albanians. 
—_ Alexander i of Russia. 
ack ee ed A. Garfield, President of the 
itied States; died Sept. 19, 1881. 
1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
icag 
Pp yas sys 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 


Earl of Mayo, Governor 


dent of Franc 

1895—July 25. * Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
Bulgaria, 

1896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia. 

1897—Aug. 8, Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Minis- 
‘ter of Spain. 


wees —Aug. 25. Juan Borda, Pres. Uruguay. 
i 1898—Feb. 18. Jose Barrios, Pres. Guatemala. 
Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
be 1899—July 26. General Hitless Heureuax, President 
Sie of the Dominican Republ 
i 1900—Jan. 


ic. 
30. William Goebel, Governor of 
Be Kentucky. 
—July 29. ‘Humbert, King of Italy. r 
1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 


the United States; died Sept. 14, 1901. 
1903—June 11. iexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queer. Drag 


1904—June 16. Bobrikotf, Gov-General of Finland. 
KY _ —July 28. Von Plehve, ‘Russian Minister of the 
wees Interior. ; 
A 1905—Feb. 6. Soisalon Soininen, Procurator 
‘i General of Finland. 
{ —Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
wae —June 13. Delyannis, Grecian Premier. 
eae oualy 11. Major-Gen. Count Shuvaloff; Russia. 

Bx-Governor Frank Stuenenberg, Idaho. 


pace —Dec. 30. 
. 1906—Aug. 26. Gen. Alexis Ignatieff, Russia. 


1907—Jan, 9. Gen Pavlov, St. Petersburg. 
March 11. M. Petkoff, Bulgarian Premier, Sofia. 
—Aug. 31. Premier Mirza Ali Hzam, Persia. 


1908-—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. 
—Feb. 1. Louis Philippe, Crown nee of Portugal. 


1909—Oct. 26. Prince Ito, of Japa 
' 1910—Feb. 21. Premier Pasha Tall, Egypt. 
1911—Sept. 14. Peter ‘Arcadowiteh Stolypin, 


Premier of Russia. 
» —Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, Pres. Domin. Rep. 
Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister 


1912—Nov. 12. 
of Spain 
si a 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 
thee 23. Francisco I. Madero, President of 
ex. 

—Feb. 23. Jose Pino Suarez, Vice-President of 
4 Mexic 

—March 18. George King of Greece. 


1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his ,wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg. 

—dJuly 31, Jean D. Jaures, French Socialist leader. 

/1915-—-duly 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Hayti. 

1918—July 5. General Count von Mirbach, Ger- 
man Ambassador to Russia, at Moscow. 

—dJuly 16. Czar of Russia ‘and family at Fkaterin~- 
burg; at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand 
Duke Michael Alexander 


—July 31. German Field "Marshal. Von Eichhorn, in 
the Ukraine, 

—Oct. 21. Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 
at Vienna. 

—Nov. Count Stephen Tisza, ex-Pres., Hungarian 
Privy Council, at Budapest. 

—Dec: 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 


1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, 
Afghanistan, at Laghman. 
—‘Red Czar,” Yankel Sverdov, ‘at Moscow, early 


Ameer of 


in 1919. 
ek, at Kurt BHisner, Bavarian Premier at 
—April 12. War Minister Neuring at Dresden, 
Saxony. A 
—Oct. 8. Hugo Haase, Pres, German Socialist 


Party at Berlin. 


17. Inspector O'Sullivan of Brit 
eo Dublin Castle. ; : 
1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at Madrid. pe 


—March 15. Talaat Pasha, Ex-Grand Vizier of. 
Turkey, at Berlin. 
—July 21. M. Dras Kovies, Jugo-Slav Minister — 


ot Suieriae: at Delnice, Croatia, 

—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German Vice- 
Chancellor, by two youths, near Offenberg, Baden. 

—Oct. 19. POF tusReee, Premier Antonio Granjo, — 
Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other high — 
‘officials, Lisbon. 

—Oct. 22. Bulgarian Minister of War, M. Demi- 
troff, at Kos 

—Nov. 4. Ta eran Hara, Japanese Premier, at 
eee by Korean, yeuth. 

—Noy. 20. Dr. Z. Jones, Governor of San Juan 
Province, Argentina; Buenos Ayres. 

1922—Feb. 14. Heikki Ritavowi, Finnish Minister 
of the Interior, at Helsingfors, by a merchant. 

—April 7. _Jemal Azmyk Bey, Ex-Goy. of Trebizond 
and B. E. Chakir, of the Turkish Committee of 
Union ‘and Progress, by an. Armenian, at Berlin. 

—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, — 
by two Irishmen, at. London. 

—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, German Foreign § 
Minister, by two German youths, at Berlin. 

—July 25. Djemel Pasha, Ex-Y Purkish (Unionist) 
Minister of Marine, Afghan Army Chief of Staff, 
by two Armenians, at Tiflis, Pee: of Georgia. 

—Aug. 22. Gen Michael Collins, Irish Free State — 
Premier, by rebels, near Bandon, County Cork. — 

—Dec. 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of 
the Polish Republic; by Capt. Niewadomski, an — 
artist, at Warsaw, The assassin was executed — 
Jan. 31, 1923. € 

—Dec. 20. Jas. D er, Sec. Irish Free State Peace 
Committee, at Dublin. 

1923—-Feb. 8. Metropolitan George, Chief of the 

Russian Church in Poland; by a Russian monk, — 

Warsaw. ; 

—Feb. 9. Sultan Ishan, anti-Soviet Mussulman — 

leader; by Selim Pasha, in Bokhara. : 

‘\—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia's 
Minister at Rome, and one of the uninvited. Russe, 
delegation at Near East Conference,’ by. M. 
Contradi, ex-Russian Army officer, Lausanne. * 

—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. 

une 15. Ex-Premier Alex. Stamboulisky; shot~ 

while fleeing, Mewar Bulgaria. 

—June 29.° Gen. Gomez, ist, Vice-President 
of Venezuela, Kitied in bed, at Caracas. 

—July 20. Gen. Francisco “Pancho” Villa, 
rebel leader, at Parral, Mexico, 

26. M. Daskaloff, Bulgarian. Ambassador — 
to yeneoho-Biowakn, by young Bulgarian, at Prague. — 
—Aug. 27. Gen. Tellini, and two other members — 
of The Italian Commission to delimitize the Al- — 
banian frontier, by ambushed soldiers, in Greece. — 
1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped near 
Rome; slain body found, Aug. 15. 

—June 14. M. Petkoff, Bulgar. Agrar, leader, Sofia. 
—June 30. Israel de Haan, Executive Sec. ‘Orthodox — 
Agudatle Israel, at Jerusalem. 
—Aug. 31. Tudor Alexandroff, head of the Mace- | 
donian revolutionaries, near Sofia, Bulgaria. . 
1925—Feb. 13. . Prof. Nicola Mileft Bulgaria: 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti 
agrarian, at Sofia. This was, followed by. the 
‘slaying of Communist Deputies Stracnimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. These and 37 — 
other killings were the outgrowth of the feud due 
to the assassination, in May, 1922, of M. Grekoff, 
orn ie. bg ere hiefi, when in th 
—Apr en. Georghiefi, when in the com any , 
of King Boris at Sofia. Hi 
—April 16. 200 were killed by the explosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, at Sofia, — 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead — 
ineluded. Police Prefect. Kissoff, Mayor. Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. WNaidenoff, — 
Nezrezofi, Loloff, Zlatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelechetf, ; 
—Nov. 13... M. Madijariow,. Mayor of Sofia, Bul- 
garia, by a discharged municipal employe. 
—Dec. 29. Gen. Hsushu Cheng, at Langfang, pa 
China, by Captain in National Army. % 
1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura.. ex-Pres, oi 
Ukrainian Repub., at Paris. by a compatriot. 
—June 10. Gregoire -Veschapety,  {¢ ice 
President of the Georgian 
a young Georgian Nationalis 
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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. — 


The Pyramids of Egypt and the Sphinx—They 
are situated close to the west bank of the Nile River, 
nearly opposite the City of Cairo, and were bu'lt so 
it *s said by Petrie and other modern scholars, in 
the years between 4731 B.C. and 4454 B. C. 

The pyramids were royal tombs; several hundred 
toiles south of Luxor (site of ancient Thebes) s the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen which was entered in 
1924 and is stil being exp ored. 

The largest of the pyramids, Cheops, is 461 feet 
high, 746 feet square at the base, covers nearly 15 
acres and consists of large blocks of stone 

The Sphinx, hewn out of limestone, has the head 
of a man and the crouching body of a lion. The body, 
shoulders to rump, is 146 feet long; the forelegs and 
paws are 35 feet long; the top of the head is 100 feet 
aboye the ground. The head is 28 feet 6 inches high. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon_were near 
the Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south. of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Nerthern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and smal! trees, with 
fountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water .was stored in a 
reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down to 
the gardens. They date from about 600 B. C. 

The Temple of Diana in Asia Minor, at Ephesus, 
an ancient but now vanished city on the east side 
of the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was puilt in 
the Fifth Century B. C. by the Ionian cities, as a 
joint monument, from plans by the architect Ctesi- 
phon. The building was of marble, 425 x 225 feet 
and the roof was supported by 127 columns of 
Parian marble each 60 feet high and each weighing 
about 150 tons. In 356 B. C., the temple was 
burned by Herostratus, a crank who wanted notoriety. 


OTHER, WONDERS 


The Great Wall of China, built in the Third 
Century B. C., extended along the Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the Gulf 
of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of Peking, in 
a zigzag course, to the border of Turkestan, a dis- 
tanee of 1,728 miles, though only 1,300 miles as a 
bird flies. i 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
places was 20 feet thick-at the bottom and 15 feet 
thick at the top; it was over 25 feet high, with towers 
over 35 feet high at intervals of 200 to 300 yards; 
on top it was paved with bricks a foot square and 
the wall was faced on both sides with granite b ocks. 

The Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur 
in lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared. 

The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. 

The height also was 300 feet. - 

The smaller sister of the Tower of Babel is the 
Ziggurat at Ur, which is 195 x 130 feet at the base 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 

The great Ziggurats, or Towers, like those oj 
Babel, says ©. L. Wooley, d'rector of excavations, 
are believed to be imitations of the hills: where the 
Sumarians worshipped their gods before they settled 
in the plain of the Tigris and Buphrates Rivers. 
The Ziggurat of Ur is the best preseryed of these 
towers. 

Earlier excavations brought forth inscribed. clay 
cylinders in which Nabonidus (Belshazzar), the 
last King of Babylon, told how he had. completed 
the tower left unfinished by Ur-Engur and his son 
Dungi, Kings of Ur at about 2300 B. C,, a compara- 
tively late date in the history of Ur; which had 
flourished for 2,000. years or more before. 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped 
stones in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury 
Plain. 90 miles or so southwest of London, England. 
The outer circle 1s 100 feet in diameter, the next 
within is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside 
that one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending 
around the outer circle is a deep trench 333 feet in 
diameters The stones of the outer circle, originally 
about 30 in number, average 12 x 6 x 3 feet, fastened 
in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. The 
stones in the inner circles are smaller. Nearby, 
stone hammers, etc., have been excavated. It is 
not known whether Stonehenge was @ sepulchre 
or a Druid Sun-temple, or what-not. The remains’ 
according to astronomers, may date’ back to 1680 
B. G., that is, to the new Stone Age or to the Bronze 


Rome were ii ge ere 
of the early Christians, and consisted of more nm 
40 groups Ot labyrinths, or galleries and chambers. 
covering 615 acres, sometimes extending 5 stories 
(70 feet) below the surface of the ground. 


ge. 
The Catacombs at 


Rebuilt of lesser beauty, the temple stood 600 years, 
until the Goths burned the port, 262 A. D. 

The Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so jnland from 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of Greece, 
which ancientiy was called the Peloponnesus. 

The statue, begun by the Greek sculptor. Phidias 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 B. C., 
was of marble encrusted with ivory and the draperies 
were of beaten gold. The bearded god was in a 
sitting posture, with an olive wreath on his head. 
In his right hand was the figure of Victory; in the 
left, a sceptre. 

The Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia 
Minor, at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the 
Aegean Sea, opposite Greece. It was built of marble 
about 352 B. C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow. 
was named- Mausoleum, and was remarkable for 
its beauty and its magnificent interior. It was 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble 
light-house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus in 283 B. C. The island 
had. been) joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850 000. 

he Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of 
the Greek sun-god Apollo 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high erected by Charles of Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes on the island of Rhodes in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea off the coast 
of Asia Minor north of A exandria. It took 12 
years to. build cost 300. talents ($258 000), was 
completed about 280 B. C. and was thrown down 
224 B. C. by an earthquake. There it lay_on the 
ground until 672 A. D. when the Turkish Govern 
ment, the Saracens haying seized Rhodes, sold the 
statue and it was broken up. 


OF THE WORLD, 


The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 Bae 
by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by Julius 
Caesar some years. before -the birth of Christ. was 
312 feet high, 18,875 feet long, and 625 feet wide. 
It then held 150,000 spectators, but the capacity 
was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth Century 
A. D. The place was used for games and for horse 
and chariot races. 

The Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one 
of the largest ampitheatres in the world, was begun 
by the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the 
Emperor Domitian, 82'A. D. In 238 A. D. a fourth 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor 
of the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were 
stone; ‘the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit, 
20,000-could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000).. The work of construction was done 
by 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals were 
kept in dens. under the floor. Thousands of persons, 
including early Christians, perished in combats with 
lions and tigers. © Gladiators also fought there. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
was built as a Christian Cathedral by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, 531-538 A. D., in the form of a 
Greek cross, 269 x 143 feet with a flattened dome 
180 feet high, set in a cluster of cupolas and minarets. 
The brick walls are lined on the inside with marble 
plundered from Greek temples. The Sultan of 
Turkey; Mohammed II., turned the cathedral into 
a mosque in 1453 A..D. 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa is one of the so- 
called wonders of the middle ages. It is a round, 
8-story bell-tower and was built of marble, in 1154 
A. D.; it is 188 feet high, and the top is 16 feet out 
of the perpendicular. 

The Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in 
that ancient capital of South China in the early 
part of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 
8-story tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolu- 
tionists destroyed it, along with many government 
buildings in 1853. } 

The Vatican at Rome is the largest residence 
in the world, containing several thousand rooms. 
Tt stands on the north side of the River Tiber and 
its nucleus was a house built in the time of the 
Emperor Constantine. It was enlarged from time 
to time and has been the only regular home of the 
Roman Pontiffs since they abandoned their palace 
at Avignon, France, in 13877. The place contains 
vast treasures of art, literature, and archaeology. 

The Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, the 
largest church in the world, begun in 1506 by Pope 
Julius, and completed in 126 years, covers 18,000 
square yards and is 636 feet long, with a nave, or 
cross-section, 151 feet long. The top of the cross 
on the dome is 435 feet above the ground. 
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; -1892 (April 19), it is claimed, the first gaso- 
line automobile in the U. S. was operated by its 
entor, C. A. Duryea. 

n July 4, 1894, Elwood Haynes drove at Kokomo, 
d., a gasoline automobile of his own invention. 
at 
C. 
in 


he tee motor truck was introduced 
ut. A 

n 1891 Clement Ader is said to have made, in 
ance, a flyimg machine in secret. ‘No definite 
ormation concerning it, however, is available,"’ 
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vester machine... 
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Recording adding machine..| Burroughs... .. 
Transp’rent photograph film a 
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Harveyized armor plate... . 
Alternate-current motor... .|T 
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says Secretary Charles D. Walcott of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, ‘‘nor did he continue his work 
after his initial efforts in 1891. 

“In 1896 Prof. S. P. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution made the first extended flights of heavler- 
than-air experimental flying machines propelled by 
their own power, 7 

‘“‘Many_ consider that he was the first to design 
and build a machine capable of carrying a man, 
and that the Wright Brothers were the first to 
design, build and fly a machine which carried a 
man.” 

Jn the United States National Museum at Wash- 
ington, there is a model of an eleetric motor and 
car invented in 1847 by Moses G. Farmer. 


FOREIGN. 

Nation- Nation- 

INVENTION. Date} Inventor. ality. INVENTION. Date} . Inventor. ality. 

593 |Unknown....|Chinese || Gas engine, Otto cycle. |1877/Otto. ... German 

1320 |Schwartz....|German || Centrifugal creamer. . .|1880]De Lava! Swedish 

1733 [Kay oo ko os English Manganese steel. ..... 1884| Hadfield English 

1764|Hargreaves. .| English Smokeless powder..... 1886] Vielle. .. reach 
1765|Watt......., nglish Mantle burner........ 1890] Welsbac -|Austrian 
ISB. os. ccie By-product coke oven, .|1893| Hoffman. .. .|Austrian 

i tS Ae i Wireless teleg. (low fre- 
quency) ..... 0.6... 1895}Preece. ..... English 
Wireless teleg. (high : 

frequency):.:. .8o)...4 1896|Marconi..... Italian 

; Niepce. ...| French Electric steel......... 1900|Heroult..... French 
Duplex telegraphy... .|1853/Gintl....... Austrian || Diesel oil motor....... 1900|Diesel,...... German 
P Dynamites ss... 1867 ;Nobel....... Swedish || Depth bomb.......... 1903|W. T. Unge. .|Swedish 

_ Siphon recorder.:..... 1874]Thompson. .. English 


‘Metal types were invented by Gutenberg, German, 
about 1450. ‘ 


_ Louis J. M. Daguerre and Nicephore Niepce had 
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_A tree pumps a water supply to its crown, even 
though that crown be 300 feet or more in the sky. 
Then it completes the cycle of circulation by sending 
the water back down as sap, loaded with food to 
build up the living part of the trunk, the sheath of 
_ new bark. It also fortifies its bark overcoat with a 
new layer every year. 
__ The tree is a self-operating chemical laboratory 
_ possessing ‘“‘trade’’ secrets unknown to the best 
human chemists. With water, mineral matter and 
carbonic gas from the air it manufactures its ‘food, 
part. of which ts stored away as wood. If you would 
know how much of this product is made out of air 
and water and how much is mineral matter sluiced 
through root and cell canals from the ground, cut a 
- block of wood, weigh it, burn it, and then weigh 
_ the ashes. The difference is what a tree manufac- 
tures out of insubstantial air and water. 3 
; The tree’s chemical laboratory requires, in place 
_ of gas and electric power, light and heat from the 
sun. So it spreads a net of marvelous mesh (its 
leaves) to catch the sunlight and heat. é 
_ In the temperate zone, at least, a tree is a, more 
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Movable types were invented in China in the| worked independently for years trying to fix the 
tenth century; by Coster, in Europe, in 1438. Cut | pictures in the camera obscura, 


They worked in 
partnership, 1827-1833, when Niepce died. The 
centennial of Niepce’s photo discoveries was na- 
tionally celebrated in France in 1925. 


HOW TREES CAN THE SUNSHINE. 
(From a bulletin of the Natlonal Geographic Society.) 


7 
stalwart individual than all members of the anima} 
kingdom and most fellow members of the Diant 
kingdom. The tree turns off the water system to 
keep it from freezing, hauls in its sunhght net 
(winter sun is not so much, anyway) and faces the 
music of the bitterest northwest winds. 

Fossil forms in coal show that trees were im- 
portant and perhaps the chief dwellers of {he rank 
jungles that laid down their lives in the “carbon- 
iferous age to be fuel for 1926. The tree forms of 
that era were different from those we know; many 
of-them gigantic ferns and palmlike trees. _ 

While Nature was storing away the sun heat 
captured by the prehistoric j les, Nature also 
put away the color of that tropic world. Within 
the last fifty years chemists have discovered vats 
of every imaginable color concealed in gummy ~ 
black coal tar. : 

Modern styles for women’s cloth ng quickly took 
Dossession of these color ‘‘mines” so our avenues 
are brillant with the hues of luxuriant herbage — 
which we may imagine beautified our earth mllions 
and millions of years ago, pay 7 
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which were completed in 1894. 


systems. 


ing construction. Through the quicksand areas, 
the adjacent ground was solidified by forcing 


heavy pressure. 


objectionable smoke and gases in the tunnels. 
Power was, at first, supplied from overhead wires, 
but in 1902 this was replaced by a third-rail 


system. ‘ 

The electrified section totals about seven miles 

in length and is a part of the main line of the 

cameras and Ohio between New York and Wash- 
ington. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 2 tunnels under 

Baltimore: Union Tunnel, north of Union Sta- 

tion built by_the Union Railroad Company of 

Baltimore in 1871; a two-track tunnel, 3,400 ft. 

long, located. under the bed of Hoffman Street 

trom. Bond Street to Greenmount Avenue. Balti- 
more Potomac Tunnels, south of Union Station, 
huilt by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 

Company in 1873; two-track tunnels under Wil- 

son Street from North Avenue to Pennsylvania 

Avenue, 4,960 ft. long and under Winchester Street 

from fremont Avenue to, Gilmore Avenue, 

2,190 ft., a total length of 7,150 ft. Pennsyl- 

vania Avenue Station is located at the opening 

between the tunnels, a Sf a 

Big Bend—Drains the Feather River in California, 
2 miles; opened. 1886. 

Bitter Root Mountains (Montana and Idaho)— 

* 10,100 feet long. 

. Blackwell—Under 1% 

_ Miles; opened 1897. 

Busk-Ivanhoe Tunnel on the Colorado Midland 
R. R., 9,600 feet long, single track, under the 
Continentai Divide, in Lake and Pitkin Counties. 

Cascade Mountain—Through the Cascade Moun- 
tains in Washington, 3 miles. 

Catskill Aqueduct—92 miles to N. Y. City, and 35 

miles of distributing tunnels deep down under the 

+ ely ee partly opened in 1915, completely in 


The Shandaken Tunnel, a part of the Catskill 
water supply system, is used to deliver the water 
of Schoharie Creek to the Ashokan reservorr. 
ft is 18.1 miles long, the longest tunnel in the 
world. It is concrete-lined, 1044 feet wide and 
11% feet. high, with a capacity of 600,000,000 
pellons a day. It was put into service on Feb. 


River Thames, England, 


9, 1924. 

Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under 
Rogers Pass, Canada; on Canadian Pacific Rail- 
Way. souble track, about five miles long; com- 
plete 16. 

Continental Divide, for the Denver and Salt Lake 
R. R., 6.4 miles lo (under construction). 

Croved Aqueduct—33% miles to N. Y. City; opened 


Cumberland—Under Cumberland 
Tennessee, 8,000 feet long. 
Detroit (Mich. Central Ry.)—Under Detroit River. 


Mountains, 


_ The main tunnel under Howard Street is over 
7,000 feet in length and represents one of the 
Pioneer efforts leading up to present subway’ 
s. Methods were originated of support- 
ing adjacent structures and of controlling quick- 
sand and underground streams encountered dur- 


large quantities of cement grout into it under 


Electrical motive power was adopted to eliminate 


operated through the old tunnel, replacing 
original two tracks in order to give added c 
The two eastbound tracks thro 


State of Pennsylvania in 1855, and purchas 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 1857 
icin id Pbacig pu sag Colorado, 6 miles; openec 
Hoosac—Through Hoosac Mountain, Mass., 
miles; opened 1873. 
Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in 
Switzerland, 914 miles; opened June 20, 1 
eosting nearly $10,000,000. — 40 Ga: 
Mont Cenis—italy to France, under the Co! _de 
Frejus, 8 miles; opened 1871. The line is being 
electrified between Modane and Culoz. eae 
Mont d’Or-—Between France and Switzerland, 


- lorbe, and is 3%4 miles long. : 


at Juneau, Alaska, into Silver Bow Basin, 1 
._miles. f 


Nice-Cuneo— Under the Alps; to be opened for rail 


traffic in 1928. There are 2 tunnels on the line: 


4 
Khojak Pass—India, Quetta to Kandahar, 2 miles. 
Oberl. 


v1 


was bored through October 2, 1913. .The tunnel 
pierces the Jura Mountains from Fresne to Val- 


Mt. Roberts—From the shore of Gastineau Channel 


(BE i 


one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus; one of - 


3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. The entire 
route is 7644 miles in length. f 
The project of tunneling of Mont Blane has 
been abandoned, up to September, 1926. isert 
Otira—In New Zealand, 51% miles. hi 
Rove—Northwest from I’Estaque, France, part of 
canal connecting Marseilles with Rhone’ River; 
4% miles, 72 feet wide, 47 feet high; opened 1916. 


Rothschonberg—Drains the Felberg mines, Saxony, - 


31% miles; opened 1877._ 
St. Clair—Under St. Clair’ River from Sarnia, Ont., 
to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891. 
St. Gothard—Through the Alps, connects Goschenen 


with Airolo, in Switzerland, 914 miles; opened 1881. 


Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 
England, 44% miles; opened 188 
Sbpplouryt house the Alps, 


Soutbern Pacific and. Central Pacific Railroad 


tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast Range 
Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal, 1.4 


tniles; San Fernando, through Coast Range Spur 


1,32 miles. - 

Spiral—The tunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., 
sist of two spiral tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- 


erly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
line was 


Kicking Horse River between. This 
built to reduce grades through the Kicking Horse 
Pass, and cut the gradient on the line from 4.5% 
to 2.2%, and cost approximately $1,500,000. — 
Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains. 


Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode in’ Nevada, 


414 -miles; opened 1879. 
Totley—Dngland, 334 miles. 
Trans-Andine Ry. Tunnel—5 miles long, 


cation between Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres; 

opened April 5, 1910. 
Wasserfluh—In the Alps, 

and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 


GREAT COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Date. _ ~.. Loeation of Mine. 
1869.....jSept.. 6/Plymouth, Pa......:. 179 
1884 bi Moreh 13| Pocahontas, Va....... 112 
TSG 7 o5's an. 7|\Mount Pleasant, Pa..| . 109 
1892 an. 7|\Krebs, Okla.......... 100 
1900. ay 1)Scofield, Utah........ 200: 
1902.....]May  19}Coal Creek, Tenn..... 184 
1902.,...|Jul 112 

dts whey ope 169 
“ile i179 
fae 108 
Ke 361 
All of the 


Woodhead—Liverpool to Birkenhead, England, 
under the River Mersey, 3 miles. } 
e 
Date Location of Mine. Killed. 
1907.....;Dec. 19]Jacobs Creek, Pa..... 239 
1908 -|Nov... 28|Marianna, Pa. ....... 154 
pA Te yada Nov. 13/Cherry, Il... ....... 259. 
1911 -|April _8|Littleton, Ala........ 128 
1913. Oct. Dawson, N. M....... 263 
4914? ii. cae 28|/Eccles, W..Va........ 181 
1915...../March 2/Dayland, W. Va...... 112 
1917, .|April, 27|Hastings, Col........ 121 
1923.....|Feb. 8|Dawson, N. M....... 20 
1924..... Mareh 8/Castle Gate, Utah....| 171 
1924.....'April .28!Benwood, W. Va..... 19 


above named disasters were due to mine explosions except those of Sept. 6, 1869 and Nov. 


6. j 
124 miles; opened ~ 


10,486 
feet above sea level and affords direct communi-_ 


between Bunnadern 


¢on-) 


Sewickley, P 

Mingo June’ 
“{Shebes, Te. ..5 
Red Rock, Cal.. 


a hishs Philadelphia... . 


M ora Peekskill 
ey ARGC pepe eekskill....... 
: Williamsbur; 


1,113 3 
Rete ai onatas tp 1,057|1867,1898 


~ Ohio 
_ Ojuela, Mex... .|Mampimi 
— Ohic Wheeling 


. *Under construction. 
The pier-viaduct bridge across the mouth of the 
' Tay, near Dundee, Scotland, has 85 spans with a 
total length of over 10,500 feet. It was opened in 
June, 1887. - 


THE MID-HUDSON BRIDGE AT 
POUGHKEEPSIE. 
The following data about the proposed Mid- 
Hudson Bridge, construction of which is in. progress, 
have been communicated by Le Roy Greenalch, 
‘Acting Engineer of Bridges and Grade Crossings, 
New York State Department of Public Works: 
This bridge leaves the junction of Chureh and 
Union Streets, Poughkeepsie, and crosses the Hudson 
River to the Town of Lloyd, Ulster County. 
Total length of the structure—4,072 feet. 
The east approach in the City of Poughkeepsie is 
of the viaduct construction. 
; The main span is 1,500 feet clear between piers 
__-with a 750 foot approach span on each side. 
Clearance above mean high water—135 feet. 
. Roadway thirty feet (face to face of curbs) with 
y two five-foot sidewalks, ¢ 
: _ Height of towers above mean high water—308.5 
- feet. 
Psed Depth of tower foundations 118 feet and 138 feet 
‘below mean high water level. 
; se dead of cables—sixteen and three-quarter 
inches, 
Estimated cost—approximately $6,000,000. 
The corner stone was laid at Poughkeepsie by 
Gov. Smith, Oct. 9, 1925. 


THE CASTLETON CUT-OFT, 

The route of the New York Central Railroad's 
freight “cut-off,” opened to traffic Nov. 20, 1924, 
extends from Stuyvesant, N. Y., on the main line to 
Feura Bush, N. Y., crossing the Hudson River on the 
“A. H. Smith Memorial Bridge,” which latter, a 
Steel truss structure, extends from Castleton on the 

east side of the stream to Selkirk on the west side. 
me The bridge is one mile long with its immediate 
approaches, and the tracks are 150 feet above water. 
The two channel spans are respectively 600 feet and 
ae feet in length. The bridge is 10 miles south of 
any, 

i The cut-off cost $25,000,000, is 28 miles Jong, and 
: was begun In 1922. Itis the property of the Hudson 
River Connecting Railroad Corporation, a New York 

Central Subsidiary organized in 1913. 

There are branches from the bridge, to Post Road 
on the Boston & Albany Railroad on the east side, 
and to Ravena on the west side of the river. 

At Selkirk there are freight terminal yards which 
hold nearly 11,000 cars and eventually will accom- 
modate 20,000 cars. The repair shops there can 
take care of 600 cars. 

The primary object of the ‘cut-off’ was to aholish 
the ‘‘bottleneck’’ at Albany which limited caparity 

‘ and at periods of heavy density of traffic produced 

freight transit delays. 


“BEAR MOUNTAIN-HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, 
The only highway bridge across the Hudson River 

_ south of Albany is the one 3% miles north of Peeks- 
kill, which extends from Anthony's Nose on the east 
side of the river to Bear Mountain Park on the 
vee enor: It'is a toll bridge and built by private 
capital. 


‘|| Mississippt. 


Lo 3 : 
Wash'gi'n B’dge 
St. Louis 


Harlem... . r 
Mississippi... ... |St. Louis. ...... 


St. Lawrence... | |Quebec 
Miami 
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1,030 1 Cc 
1,010; 1849, 1862 
940! 1894 


Construction was begun in May, 1923. 
a The i was opened to public traffic on Nov. 

7, 1924, 

Total length, 2,257 ft.; length of span, 1,632 ft.; 
diameter of cables, 18 in. 

Width of roadway, 38 ft.; width of each sidewalk 
5 ft.; number of wires in each cable, 7,252; height of 
towers, 350 ft.; clear height above river, 155 ft.; 
Steel in bridge. 12,552 tons. he 

The suspended span is the longest in the world. 

DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE. 

The highway bridge over the Delaware River, 
connecting Philadelphia, Pa., and Camden, N. J., 
Was begun Jan. 6, 1922, and was opened to th 
public by the Delaware River Bridge Joint Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania and New Jersey on July 
4, 1926. It is a toll bridge. 

ft is the world’s jarcoe. suspension bridge. 
Ba construction was commenced Jan. 6, 


Principal Dimensions: Main Span—1,750 feet. 
Distance anchorage to anchorage (out to out of 
main structure)—3,530 feet 4 inches. 

Length of entire bridge—1.81 miles. 

Clearance above mean high water, 135 {t., for 
800 foot channel. \ 

Be rey of top of towers above mean high water, 
‘ee! 

Total width of bridge 125 feet. . designed for road- 

babe 3 Dads Surface car tracks and two rapid transit 

tracks. 

Roadway 57 ft. clear width; traffic capacity 6,000 
vehicles per hour. 

Cabies 30 inches in diameter—18,666 galvanized 
wires, each .192 inch diameter in each cable. 

All exposed masonry is of granite. 

_ Foundation of towers and anchorages are on rock. 

Estimated cost—Construction cost, main prides, 
$15,344,238; Philadelphia approach, $4,193,4 
Camden approach, $3,482,629; aoa expense, 
$1,506,500; Philadelphia real estate, $7,707,420: 
Camden real estate, $3,400,000; administration ex- 
Denses, $341,929; reserve for contingencies, $1,220,- 
855; totai, $37,196,971. 

Chief engineer—Ralph Modieski; other members 
of the Board of Engineers, George's. Webster, and 
Laurence A. Ball. 

CONSTANZA-DANUBE BRIDGE. 

The great Cerno Voda Bridge over the Danube 
was opened In 1895. This structure, one of the most 
notable in the world, with its several viaducts and 
approaches, 1s 12 miles long. 

Its compietion made Constanza really accessible 
for the first time and gave Roumania a usable salt 
water port. In the meantime many of the non- 
Roumanians had moved out of the Dobrudja, and 
the district had become somewhat Roumanized. b 

SWISS BRIDGES. 

There are seyeral notable short-span steel arch 

bridges in Switzerland. The longest erosses the 


, 
' 


River Sitter, at St. Gall, with a span of 394 feet, 
completed in 1910. * 
The oldest, over the Schwarzwasser, Canton 


Berne, completed in 1882, with a length of 374 feet. 
The uridee across the Aar, at Berne, built in 1898, 
is 377 feet In length. : 
The oldest masonry bridge in Switzerland, com- 
pleted in 1461, is over the Aar, at Berne, with a 
span of 148 feet, Fee +e 


ee 
cles of 


TRA. Period. Epoch. \ Characteristic Life. 
Recent. \“Age of man.” Animals an 
Quaternary... eicerooeae, or Gla- modern types. mara 
cial. | 
Cenozoic : Piibcene. yr “Age of mammals.’’ Possible first appeai 
' (Recent Life.) A Miocene, -anee of man. Rise and dévelomarene of 
4 -| Tertiary. Oligocene. highest orders of plants. 4 
Eocene. ‘ : ; ‘ 
? : Upper. ‘ ‘ =i 
; Cretaceous. (Lower “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination 
Mesozoic. . : huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
(intermediate Jurassic. pearance of birds and mammals; and palm 
Life.) é = -.and hardwood trees. ; 
Triassic . 
eats “ge of amphibians.” Dominance of tree 
Permian. _ ferns and huge mosses. Primitive flower- 
Carboniferous. Pennsylvanian. ing plants and éarliest cone-bearing trees. — 
Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. 
Insects. r 
a “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks). also 
. Devonian. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land 
plants. 
Paleozoic, 3 
(Old Life.) S ot Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
Silurian. fishes and of reef-building corals | se 
riety Shell-forming sea animals. Culminotion of 
Ordovician. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
trilobites. First trace of insect, jife. 
Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells. 
Cambrian. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of | 
land animals. i 3 
7 } First life that has left distinc, record. Crus- 
Proterozoic. Algonkian. ‘taceans, brachiopods and seaweed .. 
Crmordial <= > 5 ; +e 
Lite.) Archean. Crystalline Rocks. |No fossils found. 


CAVES AND SINK-HOLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From a Bulletin of the National Geographic Society.) 


_ Sink holes are well known in parts of Kentucky, 
ir several sections of Kansas, in Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, and numerous other States. 
Homesteaders in certain parts of the Southwest 
have been known to wake to find yawning pits 
hundreds of feet deep outside their windows where 
the prairie was unbroken the night before. E 
In central Kansas as recently as 1898 several 
railway station buildings were swallowed up in a 
sink-hole. } 
_ §ink-holes, and_ their 
“buffalo wallows’’ and “basins,” kes 4 
limestone regions or in territory underlain by other 
soluble materials, suck aS gypsum or rock-salt. 
Moreover, they are most frequently encountered in 
fairly level country where there is relatively light 
rainfall and where surface drainage systems are 
poorly defined. _ , 
“Buffalo wallows’ are slight circular depressions 
‘well described by their fanciful name; ‘areas from 
10 to 25 feet across which have dropped several 
inches or a foot below the surrounding level ground. 
Such depressions are believed to be caused by a 
mere compacting and settling of light soil due to 
the standing and percolation of rain water. 
“Basins” are much larger areas which have dropped 
a number of feet: They are pt beg to be due either 
to large scale compacting or to the collapse of shal- 
low caverns over considerable areas. ; 
-Sink-holes, especially in the western part. of 
the* United States, are almost always due to the 
collapse of a cavern or the formation of a hole in 
its roof. Water trickling below ground directly 
from rains or from leakage from streams, is con- 
stantly hollowing out such caverns by dissolving 
away soluble minerals. ; 
Lee i 


physiographic cousins, 
occur in 


Finally the supporting rock is no longer able to 
withstand the pressure of earth and water above. 
It gives way, the earth slides in, and an opening is 
left to the surface. From above this is a sink-hole. 

If the fallen debris dams the cavern outlet, ground © 
water may soon accumulate and form a lake as in 
the casé of the recently formed hole in western 


Kansas. i 

Scuth of the Kansas line in western Oklahoma is 
a region—‘the gypsum country’’—in which geo- 
logical students have found the mechanism of 
underground solution and erosion laid bare. There 
are sink-holes through the open shafts of. which 
underground rills may be seen working their way 
along gypsum beds. 

In stream canyons farther down are tunnels 
through which such rills enter the creeks and rivers. 
In some eases entire little canyons have been formed 
by_the collapse of tunnels. 

Not one but many sink-holes have appeared in 
the bed of the Pecos River in New Mexico from 
50 to 75 miles above the Texas-line. Into some of 
these holes the entire flow of.the river disappears 
‘at times, to reappear a considerable distance down 
stream. j 

Where the water reappears it wells up through 
overflowing ponds, making its exit, apparently, like 
its entry, through  sink-holes.. The outflowing 
water has been found to have more than twice the 
mineral content of the stream before its disappear- 
ance, showing that 1t is busy during its absence 
wearing bigger and deeper caverns underground. 

In this same region are the famous Carlsbad 
Caverns. They consist of huge cavities, hundreds 
of feet deep and wide, extending for several mules 
ana reaching a depth of more than 1,000 feet below 


the surface. 
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Oslo is the old name, restored in 1924, for Christia: 


Leningrad formerly was Petrograd and before that, 


OTHER TRAVELLING DISTANCES 


Amsterdam, to—Antwerp, 113; Bremen, 232; 
Cologne, 151; Hamburg, 303; Hanover, 238; Kiel, 
373; Moscow, 1,602; Rotterdam, 50; The Hague, 39. 

Athens, to—Brindisi, 431; Naples, 660; Salonica, 
800; Trieste, 859. 

Berlin, to—Antwerp, 454; Basel, 545; Berne, 611; 
Bremen, 215; Cologne, 359; Dresden, 108;, Dusseldorf, 
342; Essen, 317; Frankfurt, 335; Genoa, 875; Geneva, 
702; Hanover, 161; Kiel, .225; Konigsberg, 366; 
_Leipsic, 400; Lubeck, 162; Magdeburg, 88; Moscow, 
1,200; Munich, 406; Nurnberg, 301; Pesen, 158; 
Rotterdam, 422; St. Gall, 575; Saarbrucken, 466; 
'Stuligart, 438; The Hague, 422; Ulm, 437; Warsaw, 
388; Wiesbaden, 360. 

Berne, to—Brindisi, 838; Geneva, 98; Genoa, 325; 
Hamburg, 616; Lausanne, 61; Lucerne, 59; Marseilles, 
390; Milan, 231; Moscow, 1,811; Naples, 790; 
Zurich, 81. 

Brussels, to—Aniwerp, 27; Basel, 364; Boulogne, 
159; Bremen, 346; Calais, 135; Cologne, 139; Ham- 
burg, 417; Kiel, 488; Leipsic, 465; Moscow, 1,705; 


Ostend, 78 

Constantinople, to—Adrianople, 198; Batum, 
674; Beirut, 976; Brindisi, 847, Gibraliar, 2,099; 
Lule Burgas, 124; Marseilles, 1,552; Moscow, 2,300; 
Naples, 1,101; Odessa, 395; Smyrna, 558. 

Copenhagen, to—-Danzig, 539; Dover, 784; 
Hamburg, 222; Helsingfors, 889; Kiel, 152; Malmo, 
20; Moscow, 1,483; Riga, 801. 

Edinburgh, to—Glasgow, 47; Liverpool, 223; 
Manchester, 216; Moscow, 2,263 

Leningrad, to—Fusan (Chosen), 7,723; Helsing- 
272; Moscow, 400; Mukden (China), 6,971; 
, 1,205; Peking (China), 5,249; Port Arthur 
(Manchuria), 5,930; Riga, 365; Sebastopol, 1,355; 
Vladivostok, 5,809; Warsaw, 694; Vilna, 436. 

Lisbon, to—Moscow, 3,042; Oporto, 213. 

London, to—Aldershot, 37; Bath, 107; Bishop's 


1179|2858]1742|2387|2040 
“382 1679|1183|1180| 1143 
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St. Petersburg. 


IN EUROPE, IN STATUTE MILES. 


(From the U, S. War Department's Official Table of Distances.) 


Rock, 469; Bremen, 482; Brighton, 51; Brisiol, 119° 
Cambridge, 53; Canterbury, 60; Chatham, 34; Dover» 
78; Dresden, 743; Falmouth, 397; Folkestone, 71: 
Genoa, 2,538;, Gibraliar, 1,556; Glasgow, 402; Havre» 
234; Kiel, 624; Lisbon, direct, 1,223; Liverpool. 
200; Manchester, 184; Moscow, 1,863; Naples 
2,679; Ozford, 64; Plymouth, 140; Portsmouth, 74; 
Rotterdam, 210; Sheffield, 163; Southampton, 80; 
The Hague, 224; Yarmouth, 122. 

Madrid, to—Barcelona, 425; Bordeaux, 538; 
Boulogne, 1,059; Cadiz, 439; Carthagena, 326; Gib- 
raltar, 456; Malaga, 383; Marseilles, 765; Moscow, 
'2,764; Oporto, 381; Saragossa, 212; Valencia, 304. 

Oslo, to—Bergen, 306; Gothenburg, 222; Moscow, 
1,300; Trondhjem, 349. 

Paris, to—Ameiens, 81; Antwerp, 219; Bordeaux, 
363; Boulogne, 158; Bremen, 511; Brest, 387; Brindisi, 
1,169; Calais, 185; Chateau-Thierry, 59; Cherbourg, 
230; Cologne, 304; Dijon, 196; Dover, 204; Frankfurt, 
424; Sear 390; Genoa, 591; Hamburg, 582; Havre, 
142; Kiel, 652: Leipsic, 647; Lille, 156; Lyons, 318; 
Marseilles, 536; Metz, 244; Milan, 557; Moscow, 
1,863; Munich, 571; Nency, 219; Naples, 1,056; 
Orleans, 78; Port Said, 2,251; Rheims, 97; Rowen, 


86; St. Nazaire, 286; Saumur, 183; Strassburg, 
312; The Hague, 296; Toulon, 578; Turin, 488; 
Versaiiles, 11 


Rome, to—Brindisi, 394; Florence, 196; Genoa. 
310; Lausanne, 640; Marseilles, 565; Milan, 404; 
Moscow, 2,023; Naples, 155; Pisa, 207; Spezia, 
254; Turin, 413; Venice, 378. 

Stockholm, to—Gothendurg, 284; Haparanda 
(Sweden), 839; Helsinsrors, 270; Kiel, 556; IZalmo, 
384; Moscow, 942; Trondhjem, 530. 

Vienna, to—Antwerp, 766; Belgrade, 386; Bucha- 
rest, 236; Budapesi, 173; Cologne, 600; Genoa, 657; 
Moscow, 1,246; Munich, 290; Sowhampton, 1,223: 
Strassburg, 549; Trieste, 366; Venice, 399; Warsaw, 
434; Vilna, 692. 


* 


DISTANCES FROM EUROPEAN PORTS TO PORTS IN OTHER CONTINENTS. 


(Including, also, certain places in Europe; statute m 
Antwerp, Belgium, to—Aden, Arabia (via Suez), 
6,424; Panama, 5,586; Pernambuco, Brazil, 4,815 
Brest, France, to—Colon, C. Z., 5,090; Guenta- 


eee Bay, Cuba, 4,366; Rio de Janeiro,’ Brazil, 
2579. 
Cherbourg, France, to—Dover, England, 168; 


Kiel, Germany, via Dover, 1,070; Scuthampton, 
England, 97. 

Gibraltar, to—Aden, 3,824; Alexandria, 2,084; 
Algiers, 489; Barcelona, 594; Colon, 4,989; Con- 
stantinople, 2,099; Fayal, Azores, 1,305; Hongkong 
via Suez), 9,683; Leghorn, 1,008: Manila (via 
uez), 9.641, Ne Panama), 15,802; Marseilles, 
798, Naples, 1,131; Odessa, 2,499; Panama, 5,038; 
Port Said, Egypt, 2,217; Punta Arenas, 7,350; Smyrna, 
Asia Minor, 1,925; Sydney, Australia (via Suez), 
11,788, (via Panama), 14,013; Toulon, France, 


Gases 


iles; water routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office.) 


812; Trieste, 1,950; Tripoli, 1,287; Yokohama (via 
Suez), 11,353. 

Liverpool, to—Cape Town, 7,001; Colombo, 
Ceylon (via Suez), 7,700; Disko (Godhavn), Green- 
land, 2,461; Funchal, Madeira, 1,644; Gibraltar, 
1,490; IJvigtut, Greenland, 1,867; Kinchow, China 
(via Suez), 12,580; Las Palmas, Canary Is., 1,912: 
Manila (via Suez), 11,111; St. Thomas, W. 1., 4,116; - 
Soria: (via Suez), 12,201; Tientsin (via Suez), 

London, to—Calcutia (via Suez), 9,183; Cape 
Town, So. Africa, 7,069; Foochew, China (via Suez), 
11,643; Hongkong, China (via Suez), 11,227; Manila 
(via Suez), 11,119; Paramarimdo, Guiana, 4,623; 


Pernambuco, Brazil, 4,763; Singapore, Straits Settle- 
(via Suez), 


ment (via Suez), 9,555; Sydney, Australia 


13,362; Tunpico, Mexico, 5,918. 
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en, to—Bombay, 1,912; _Colombo,’ 2,433; 
Kaya, 1,705; Maskat, 1, 390: Port Said, 1 608; 
mez, 1,509; Sunda Str dit, '4,433\ 


OTHER DISTANCES BETWEEN ASIATIC PORTS. 


2023 1199 3345} 1653 1093 1274 


Karachi, to—Basra, 1,367; Maskat, 547. 
Kiaochow, to—Shanghat, 4. oS 
Kobe, to—Hakodate, 935) Nagasaki, 456; Shimo-— d 


Basra, to—Maskat, 887; Port Said, 3,895. noseki, 281; Yokohama, 
Bom ay, . to—Calcutta, 2,466; Colombo, 1,042; Madras, to—Calcuita, 890. 
Karachi, 576; Maskat, 989; Singapore, 2,824. Manila, to—Cebu, 450; Ttoilo, spe goo, 633; 


_- Calcutta, to—Penang, 1,490; Port ‘Said, 5,402; 
Rangoon, 886; Singapore, 1,895. 

Chefoo, to—Dairen, 104; Shanghat, 573; Wethai- 
wet, 51; Yokohama, 1,313. 


Pago Pago, 5,188; Wake, 3,192; Yap, 1 

Nagasaki, to—Manila, 1,504; Port’ arinur, 692; 
Shanghai, 527; Vladivostok, 755. 

Rangoon, to—Singapore, 1,287. 


Colombo, to—Calcuita, 1,425; Madras, 681;. Shanghai, to—Tienisin, 852; ae 435. 

Rangoon, 1,438; Singapore, 1,825. Singapore to—Bangkok, 970; udat, 1,059; 
Dairen, to—Chemulpo, 334; Kobe, 1,205; Shang- | Nagapatam, “1,806: Penang, 435; Saigon, 747. 

hai, ee Taku, to—Chefoo, 236; Shanghat, 797; Tienisin, 
Gu to—Hongkong, ; 1098; Manila, 1,728; | 55. 

Bhanghat, 1,943; Yokohama, 1,558. Viadivostok, to—Hakodate, 496; Taku, 1,415. 
Hongkong, 'to—Apia ' (Samoa), 5,606; Cebu, | Yokohama, 1,190; Hakodate, 


1,105; Pago Pago, 5,698. 


to—Chemulpo, 
613; Tientsin, 1,687.  - 


DISTANCES IN THE PHILIPPINES. : 
(Statute miles; data by U.S. War Dept.) 


Manila (Luzon Is.), to—Avparri (Luzon Is.),. 441; 
Bacolod (Negros Is.), 395; Balanga (Luzon Is.), 30; 
Batangas (Luzon Is.), 70; Bautista (Iuuzon Is.), ‘101; 
Calamba (Luzon Is,), 35; Candon (Luzon Is.), 207; 
Catbalogan (Samar Is.), rag Cebu (Cebu Is.), 451; 
Dagupan, (Luzon Is.), 122; Iba (Luzon Is.), Up 
Tloilo (Panay Is.), 391; Jolo (Sulu Areiiielokoy; 
769; Laoag (Luzon Is.), ok Legaspi (Luzon Is 


Lucena, to—Nueva Caceres, 414; Santa Cruz, 
78; 7 ‘acloban, 304; Zamboanga, 493. 

Nueva Caceres, to—Legaspi, 178; San Fernando, 4. 

San Fernando, to—Vigan, 63. 

Tacloban, to—Zamboanga, 441. 

Vigan, to-—Santa Cruz, 42. 


HAWAIIAN DISTANCES (STATUTE MILES). 
Honolulu, to—Guam Is., 3,842; Hanapepe Bay, 


411: wr ena (Luzon Is.), 87; Nueva Caceres (Luzon 131; Hilo, 268; Kahuku, 71; Kahului, 12; Eee 
Ts.), 543; gee eerneney Cianon Is.), 167; Sania | papa, 59: Kamehameha (Fort), 9;' Kaunak 
Cruz ccaion Is.), 61; Tacloban (Leyte Is.), 429; | 60; Kawaihae, 175; Lahaina, 86; Lae eee 39) 
vate. Arca Is.), 161; Zamboanga (Mindanao McGregor’s Landing, 102; Mahukona, 186; Makena, 
Is.), 671. 114; Manila, via San Bernardino Strait, 5,475; 
kpatsh to—Dagupan, 282; San Fernando, 221; Nawiliwii, 109; Pago Pago, Samoa, 2,606: Peart 
Vigan, 161. Harbo;, 6: Ruger (Fort), 6; San Francisco, 2,418; 


Bacolod, to—ZJloilo, 28. 
Batangas, to—Cebu, 356; Iloilo, 306; Jolo, 684; 
Nueva Caceres, 439; Tacloban, 337; Zamboanga, 586. 


Schofield Barracks, 27; Watanae, 33; Waimanaio, 
14; Waipahu, 14; Yokohama, 3,915 


Ms DISTANCES IN JAPAN (STATUTE MILES): 
Bautista, (o-—aguper, 31. Nagasaki, to—Omuta, 123; Shimonoseki, 166. 
Catbalogan, to—Cebu, 145; Iloilo, 184; Jolo, okio, t0—Kobe, 377; Kokura, 715; Nagasakt, 


532; Tacloban, 48; Zamboanga, 
Cebu, to—Jolo, 397; floilo, 201; Legaspi, 236; 


819; Nikko, 91: Yokohama, 1 
DISTANCES IN CHINA (STATUTE MILES). 


Nueva Caceres, 66: San Fernando, 17; Tacloban, Harbin, to—Dailny, 584; Mukden, 339; Port 
171; Zamboanga, 290. Arthur, 603; Viadivostok; 483. 
- Dagupan, to—Candon, 98; San Fernando, 45; Mukden, to—Fusan (Chosen), 
Sania Cruz, 71; Vigan, 116. Pekin, to—Chingwankiao, Bear  rankow, 754; 
Iba, to—Santa Cruz, 39. dhyiaen, 524; Taku, 117; Tientsin, 87. 
hangh ai, to—Hankow, 596; Nanking, 193. 


Tioilo, to—Bacolod, 28; Jee 378; Legaspi, 260; 
Tacloban, 210; Zamboanga, 280. 

Jolo, to—Zamboanga 98. 

Laoag, to—Vigan, 53. 

Legaspi, to—Nueva Caceres, 178. 


Hentai to— Chinowanatao, 167; Kaiping, 87; 
Leichwang, 105; Linst, 97; Mukden, 435; Petiaiho, 
es eanenods 825; Tangku, 27; Tongshan, 81; 


FROM ASIATIC PORTS TO PORTS OUTSIDE THAT CONTINENT (STATUTE MILES.) 


Aden, to—Gibraltar, 3,824; Pend: (Africa), , 153; Hongkong, Lp gla Beae (via. Suez), 9,991; 
Melbourne, 7,473; Port Said, 1,608; Suez, 1,509; | Hamburg (via Panama), 16,776; Honolulu, 5,593; 
Wellington, 9,073; Zanzibar, 2,038. 


Amoy, 4o—Honolilu, F 5,281. 

Batavia, to—Honolulu, 6,833, 

Bombay, to—Cape Town, 55469;, Zanzibar,2,935. 
Calcutta, to—Marseilles (via. Suez), 7,156; Port 
' maid. (via~ Suez), 5,402. 


Canton, to—Caroline Is., 2,907; Honolulu, Petropavioysk, to—Kiska Is., Alaska, 834. 

6, 689. | . Shanghai, to——Liverpool Ve, Panama), 15,668; 
Chefoo, to—Honolulu, 5,162. New Orleans (via Panama), 12,046. 
Colombo, to—Liverpool, (via ‘Suez), 7,709; Naples Singapore, to—Liverpool ns Suez), 9 503, 


(via Suez), 5,313; Port Said (via Suez), '4,010; Suez, 


Foothow, to—London (via Suez), 11,643. 
‘Hobart. hice to—Melbourne, 544. 


Tae pout (via Magellan), 20. 074; London (via Suez), 


Manila, to—Bremen (via Suez), 11,464; Liver- 
pool (via Suez), 11,111; London (via suez), 11,119; 
Meibourne, 5,214; Port Darwin, 2,112; Sydney, 4 568. 

Nagasaki, to——Dutch Harbor, “Alaska, 3,661. 


Smyrna, Asia Minor, to—Athens, 251; Genoa, 
1,284; *Gibraliar, 1,925. 

jentsin, to—Liverpool (via Suez), 12,786. 

Viadivostok, to—Liverpool (via Stez), 12,992. 


‘ 


Haytien.| = 


a>: 


a 5 
x) 
6) x 
Cape Haytien... 20 i we eS 
% ‘ 803] 0] 324] 544 1315 
a 941} 324| 0} 805 1155] 1226 1185}1315|1635 
774| 544| 805] 0 1325/1312 538| 2005 
1576| 1823] 1719|2069 886] _872|2233! 451 2560| 717 
727 1155] 1325 0| 106 E 
713 1226|{312| 872| 106] 0 
Wile Guayrin ci ied oa ao =| 864 "969|_172|2233|1488| 1474 
New Orleans _.|1368]1702|1616]1945) 451| 694 a 
Pensacola... - 5125/1 514) 593 2016 1736/2250) 957 
ae Rarer 373 1428] “874|_917|_837|1304 1152| 1367 
ieSt) Dhomaagras spacey shwemdees “509 2057|1207| 1193] 552)1848 305) 0} 5597/2129 
Wier EriMaadn fnw.. loaet «wage wns | 1023] 1054 2560|1720|1689| 408): 0/2494 
POVOMCHUD ree ones Gon nei 1615|1739|163 “717|_937| 100112174 2494, 0 


ea OTHER WEST 


Havana, to—Belize, 608; Bluefields, 940; Cien- 
_ fuegos, 555; Ponce, 1,130; Port-au-Prince, 782; 
Progreso, 495; Puerto Mexico, 967; San. Juan, 
1,126; Santiago, 1,149; Santo Domingo, 1,095. 
Key 'West, to—Belize, 679; Cedur Keys, 334; 
Nassau, 374; Nipe Bay, 500; Nuevitas, 381; Pointe 
a@ Pitre, 1,492; Ponce, 1,116; Port-au-Prince, 749; 


Asuncion, to—Buenos Ayres, 952. 


Buenos Ayres, to—Colon, 6,276; Punta Arenas, 
1,593; Rosario, 242; Victoria, 1,580. 


Montevideo, to—Bahia Blanca, 
Ayres, 140; Punta Arenas, 1,505, 


DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH 


537; Buenos 


INDIES DISTANCES. : 
(Statute miles; shortest navigable routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office.) 
Port Castries, 


Samana Bay, 934 


1,564; Port of Spain, 1,707; Port 
Tampa, 261; Puerto Cabello, 1,437; Puerto Mexico, 
956; Rio Grande, river's mouth, 967; St. Croix, 1,225; 


Pensacola, to—Belize, 979: Kingston, 1,244, 
Nassau, 949; Pointe a Pitre, 2,035; Port Limon, 
1,457; Port of Spain, 2,249; Sabine, 469. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (CARIBBEAN. AND ATLANTIC) PORTS! 


Pernambuco, to—BSahia, 459; Buenos Ayres, 
2,512; Montevideo, 2,380; Punta Arenas, 3,751; 
Rio de Janeiro, 1,244. - 

Rio de Janeiro, to—Bwenos Ayres, 1,325; 
Montevigeo, 1,194; Punta Arenas, 2,582; Rio Grande 
do Sul, 866. 


AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS. 


\Statute miles; trade routes; data by U. S. Hydrographic Office.) 


- |. a ° A a 
Pp eee eR Ue er ee a ee eee ee 
ea 82/2/8142] les ige| S| 4] = lge| 2| 228 (2 
a7) 216) 8) 88 fe | 2) s| Sa] a) eet 
Antofagasta, Chill. .....:./ 0} 374] 248] 936] 456|1961|1693| 258] 953] 480/1289|1496| 82112299] 663 
| Atos OHM. Aho eee ee 0) 601) 683) 808]1709)1441)1127/1306| 158/103611244| 567|2650/1016 
Caldera, Chili. ...| 248) 601] 0/1129] 226|2148|1879| 484] 723] “698]1480|1682|1013|2067| 433 
Callao, Chill") 936] 683]1129) _0]1308]1047| 778] 759]1762| 539| 373| 583 147|3076| 1504 
Goquimbo, Chili... ! 808) 226/1308} _0/2319|2051| 693|_524|_901/1655|1853/1193|1869| 234 
a Hsmeraldas, Eouador...... 1961|1709|2148]1047|2319| ~ 0) 410|1785/2750|1565| 694] 484|1176 4037|2509 
, Guayaquil, Beuador........ 1693|1441]1879) 778]2051) 410] _0)1517)2482/1297|"426| 215] 907|3769|3241 
—— Tguique, Chil 258/127] 484} 759) 693/1785|1517| 0/1190] 253]1111)1320| 645|2535| 901 
_ Lota, Chili... .... 953/1306) 723/1762) _524)2750/2482|1190) __0|1392/2097|2284/164911371| 309 
Mollendo, Peru 480) 158} 698) 539] 901/1565)1297) 253)1392| 0] 891|1100| 423|2734|1108 
Pacasmayo, Peru.......... 1289/1035}1480| 8372/1655] 694) 426]111112097| 891| 0} _232| 601|3396|1848 
Rpatta, Per. auntie an: ¥. }1496/1244) 1682] 582/1853] 484] 215/1320|2284/1100| 232] 0] _710|3571/2043 
FIBOO ROLE jecukham ae 821} _567/1013]_147]1193]1176| 907] 645|1649| 423| 501) 710! _ 0|2969/1390 
Punta Arenas, Chill........ 2299}2550|2067/3076|1869]4037|3769|2535|1371|2734|3396|3571|2969| _0|1636 
Valparaiso, Chil.......... =| 663/1016} 433/1504| 234|2509|2241| 901| 309|110811848!2043|1300|1656| 0 


PANAMA CANAL DISTANCES. aye 
N. H., 2,504; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 828; Puerto 


) The following figures show, in statute miles, the { 


distances from the nearest: end of the Panama Canal 
to chief ports of the world.. From Colon, at the 
Gulf end, to’ Panama Roads, at the Pacific end, 
is 50 miles. Data by U. S. Hydrographic Office. 
COLON TO GULF AND ATLANTIC PORTS, 
; Baltimore, 2,189; Bordeaux, 5,295; Boston, 2,484; 
i Brunswick, Ga., 1,785; Buenos Ayres, 6,276; C 
peche, 1,344; Charleston, S. C., 1, 
1,719; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, 5,208; Guantanamo 
Bay, 801; Havana, 1,155; Halifax, 2,668; Hamburg, 
5,838; Hampton Roads, 2,036; Havre, 5,313; Jack- 
sonville, 1,768; Key West, 1,226; Kingston, Jamaica, 
634; Liverpool, 5,237; Manzanillo, Cuba, 793; Mara- 


catbo, Venez., 691; Mobile, 1,604; Montevideo, 6,144;- 
Nassau, N. P. 


» 1,585; New Orleans, 1,616; New 
York, 2,273; Norfolk, 2,049; Pura, 2,659: Pensacola, 
1,576; Pernambuco, 3,774; Philadelphia, 2,241; 


Plymouth, England, 5,130; Ponce, P. B., 1,074; Port 
Arthur, Tex., 1,710; Port Limon, 221; Port’ of Spain, 
Trinidad, 1,335; Port Tampa, 1,396; Portsmouth, 


vostok, 9,020; Wellington, | 
& ; 


Cabello, Venez., 944; Puerio Cortes, Hond., 844: 
Rio de Janeiro, 5,008; Sabine, Tex., 1,700; St. Thomas, 
W. 1, 1,185; San Juan, P, R., 1,143; Santiago, 
Cuba, 786; Tampico, 1,710; Trinidad, 1,315; Tuz- 
pam, Mex., 1,676; Vera Cruz, 1,635; Willemsted, 
Curacao, 803; IWilmington, N- C., 1,992 


PANAMA ROADS TO PACIFIC PORTS. 
Acajuila, Salvador, 959; Acapulco, Mex., 1,642; 
Amalpa, Honduras, 858; Apiap Samoa, 6,575; Arica, 


Chili, 2,212; Auckland, 7,499; Bombay, 14,921: 


Calcutta, 13,989; Callao, 1,550; Cape Engano, Luzon, - 


10,324; Colombo, 13,919; Guam, 9,199; Guayaquil, 
913; Hongkong, 10,588; Honolulu, 5,395; Iquique, 
2,288; Los Angeles, 3,354; Magdalena Bay, 2,608; 
Manila, 10,764; Melbourne, 9,130; Port Townsend, 
Wash., 4,589; Portland, Ore., 4,455; Punta Arenas, 
Chili, 4,541; Seatile, 4,630; Salina Cruz, Mex., 1,347; 
San _ Diego, 3,274; San Francisco, 3,737: Shanghai, 
9,858; Singapore, 12,097; Sydney, 8,837; Tacoma, 
4,653; Valparaiso, 3,013; Vancouver, 4,643; Viadi- 


7,491; Yokohama, 8.846. 


t 


nae , las © eS Tndi- 
- Bos- s- [Yeston,| Chi- | cin- I . ves- Tale sas 
fon. | S. Cc. cago, | nati. " - | ton. lis, 


y 
ee 
- Asheville 


_ Buffalo. 


Burlington, Vt.. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Charl’st’n, W.Va. 
Cheyenne..,.... 
iGhicag of}: i). 2. 


+f Cincingath. . 
Cleveland eens 


Temine Ao Sits 


Detroit ae rai roel 


Ft. Worth... 
Galveston...... 
Grand Rapids... 
Greensboro..... 
Hannibal Bey. ata ts 


Hartford.....:. 


(Houston! 20.0: 
Indianapolis... . 


Jackson....:..- 
Jacksonville. .... 
Kansas City 
Key West. 
Lansing.... 


Leavenworth. . 
Lexington, Ky... 
Little Rock..... 
Los Angeles.... . 
Louisville:. .... 


Memphis....... 
Milwaukee..... 
Montgomery.... 
Nashville....... 


Oklahoma City.. 
Omaha sGe J. 6: 
Pensacola...... 
Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh 


Plattsburg F 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore... 


St. Louis... 2 8 
Straus es) st 
San Antonio.... 
San Diego...... 


San Francisco 
Spokane 3.... 
Springfield, Ill .. 
Toledo. . Said oe 


1278 | 1301 225 
1092 | 1199 | 1799 
1810 ° 1537 663 


z Ww 
Min’e-} Orle- | 2 
apolis.| ans. 


aS es eed aie 
nea one Spe eats Ser 
CASH EVIN ES wees. oh et 


‘(SGA a Cea me mL 1205 | 1158 | 187] 95 | 528 | 3050 
Battimore. ARS 1714 | 1456 | 2563 | 2471 | 2836 | 1676 | 2428 | 1: 
Mepiiness | oe ye 882 | 1906 | 2199 | 2107 | 2432 | 991 | 2155 | 1316 | 
“Birmingham. . 2). “i1} 1061 | ~355\] “990 | “898 | 1331 | 2684 | 736 | 485 


Charleston, S.C. . 
Charleston, W. Va. 


PRG, “5 ache aye) acter ey ts 897 | 1456 | 1913 | 1821 | 2146 | 1269 | 1869 930 

at ‘Chien 5 eeu eto 40 930 B09 By t hae 2253 865 284 
fe ‘Cincinnatt SO at Aree Ana 69 836 75 ) 2 a 

Dore. p@leveland... 2.46 cc. bee 765.| 1098 | 579 | 487 | 790 | 2610 | 553 | 536 

pic! rime ie VERS Btry irae ess 1017 515. | 1739 | 1647 | 2012 | 2210 | 1370 686 

a rs ‘Deming. Bb vas Bipays ave ae 1538 | 1280 | 2387 | 2295 | 2660 | 1852 | 2252 | 1334 

Pene a Donver sf eA es bY 919 | 1349 | 1943 | 1851 | 2176 | 1376 | 1836 918 

Mec OCH MOINES J.P... ye 270 | 1058 | 1267 | 1175 | 1500 |-1931 | 1223 340 

MEY. (Piniea. Mine ainaie Jee Se 680 | 1096 648 668 859 | 2525 |. 724 488 

UIT UAL aE oh Gistie t ehpts 1079 | 1372 250 272.) 510 | 2924 408 865 

u MoE ASO ize ine ack eto ciece 1449 | 1191 | 2298 | 2206 | 2571 | 1941 | 2163 | 1245 

MS VW AY DOs ai Sis be ae 56 | 1002 761 669 8 | 2401 746 342 

Teo WOrthty frou: a ie 1007 547 | 1773 | 1681 | 2046 | 2178 | 1402 720 

Galvestons< chia. 3 th 1306 419 | 1764 | 1672 | 2105 | 2522 | 1461 864 

Grand Rapids........- 593 | 1115 7 811 990 | 2438 889 469 

Greensboro...) ed 1277 854 515 423 856 | 3078 188 879 

FRANMI DAL sore aise 468 838 | 1105 | 1013 | 1375 | 2120 | 1003 120 

HGTrISPULE....025 basa oe 1121 | 1204 196 104 537 | 2966 240 857 

pk o in Colas Ree ea 1368 | 1457 112 204 226 | 3213 455 | 1144 

Fs ICT) 6 NS 9 Meme arn DN ee an 1121 | 2145 | 2438 | 2346 | 2671 752 | 2394 | 1555 

Houston. . 1249 362 | 1707 | 1615 | 2048 | 2450 | 1404 816 

indianapol 592 899 8 720 | 1074 | 2437 690 241 

Jackson, .'. 1123 183 | 1239 | 1147 | 1580 | 2615 985 535 

Jacksonville 1496 612 2 8 1323 | 3165 9 966 

Kansas City, M 500 868 | 1331 | 1239 | 1593 | 1979 | 1196 278 

ey. Wests. 3;.°3 ee 52 2018 1134 | 1504 | 1412 | 1845 | 3687 | 1161 1488 

Ree ANANSI NS ces fh. SS avche ace. « 629 | 1151 719 717 917 | 2474 774 478 

/ Leavenworth. -........ 501 897 | 1365. | 1273 | 1622 } 1954 | 1230 312 

Lexington, a de mrahakdin yaw a Ta 754 804 712 | 1134 | 2560 559 361 

Little Rock. . ae eae 471 | 1291 | 1199 | 1675 | 2506 | 1037 349 

dos Ampgeles -\. if... 3. 4 4 2202 | 2003 | 3111 | 3019 | 3373 | 1129 | 2976 | 2058 

TOUIs Vile os hi es 714 787 865 774 | 1166 | 2473 644 274 

: (> Madison, Wis... 600. ).: 278 | 1016 | 1039 947 | 1272 | 2093 995 371 

1 REM OTA. Leena, fa 893 396 | 1158 | 1066 | 1499 | 2463 904 305 

4 Milwaukee icci i ek 335 | 1015 994 902 | 1227 | 2168 950 369 

> Montgomery.......... 1157 318 | 1051 959 | 1392 | 2818 724 619 

> Nasnviplesssstac iy atiecn's 853 623 998 906 | 13852 | 2522 744 323 

ce Wew Haven... ..5. 24.0: 1392 | 1420 75 167 266 | 3237 418 | 1128 

: New Orleans. . 00.0.8) 1306 0 | 1345 | 1253 | 1686 | 2725 | 1042 718 

New! Yorks...) Se 0K 1317 | 1345 0 92 341 | 3162 343 | 1053 

INOPLOLR SE taint owe 1360 |} 1090 347 256 688 | 3205 87 | 1005 

(Of) Fae ae eee ae SOS 1381 1890 | 2397 | 2305 | 2630 851 | 23538 | 1414 

Oklahoma City........ 843 752 | 1596 | 1504 | 1869 | 2113 | 1391 543 

Orman rors tks 381 1062 | 1397 | 1305 | 2630 | 1785 | 1353 414 

Pensacola.) 0.6. he 1320 243 | 1214 | 1122 | 1555 | 2990 887 791 

Philadelphia. . 1225 11253 92. 0 | 433 | 3070 251 961 

Y Pittsburgh. 1147 441 349 782 | 2721 418 612 


Plattsburg 
Portland, 


‘ Portland, Or 2725 | 3162 | 3070 | 3395 3118 | 2199 
Raleigh... ....2 30! 915 500 408 841 | 3159 157 960 
BONO’ Ck ks aes) DOE 2429 | 2936 | 2844 | 3169 800 | 2892 | 1953 
Richmond Raeioe eke 27% 1042 343 251 684 | 3118 0 918 
Ber eLOUIS. i. sp Jah aie tte «he g 718 | 1053 961 | 1326 | 2199 918 0 
BGP AUER boa Shi tok wy 1296 | 1307 | 1215) 1540 | 1825 | 1263 578 
San Antonio....2...... 1284 571 } 1916 | 1824 | 2250 | 2455 | 1613 924 
SB DIEGO: ys evel a 8 2329 | 2130 | 3238 | 3146 | 3500 | 1256 | 3103 | 2185 
San Francisco. :....... 2164 | 2446 | 3180 | 3088 | 3413 772 | 3136 | 2197 
Savannah. 6.6... 1435 656 845 753 | 1186 | 3104 502 905 ° 
BEAU: Citic wScastns Rite 1774 | 2918 | 8107 | 3015 | 3340 | * 183 | 3063 | 2328 
Spokanew 0 0.9) 5) SN. 1437 | 2519 | 2787 | 2695 | 3020 368 | 2743 | 1 
Sprineteld: 1 aa ape fia) 500 782 | 1009 9 

R16 0 Po nS RE 652 | 1038 7 
‘Pucson LSS eatinke: © Ripa 1762 | 1504 | 2611 
Washington, D.C,..... 1195 '1118 227 


ate 
apo-| At- | 
| lis. jlanta .|g: 


Sencar 


Baton Rouge 


Bismarck 
Boise. ... 2119 
13 
Charleston,...... 509 | 
Cheyenne........ 1592 
olumbia.......-. 71 
Columbus..:..... 514 
Concord} 3322: 119 
bei Di 1626 
Des Moines 1017 
Dover... 259 
Frankfort. . 660 
Harrisburg . 231 
Hartford......... 83 
ena His, 1883 
Indianapolis...... 674 
Jackson. 2... ee. 1147 
Jefferson City. 1004 
Lansing 2.5.2.5 6:05 540 
EIRCOM. G ppocc oh teas 1187 
Little Rock....... 1134 
adison......... 791 
Montgomery......] 986 
Montpelier. 126 
ashville. . 826 
Oklahoma 1362 
~ Olympia... 4+] 2387 
PROCUES Cone Se aes 2159 
2s (Sg a ee ARO Terran 1332 
Providence....... 132 
BIBIED. oy es een 542 
Richmond........ 3 
Sacramento...... 2488 
St. Paul..2 00.237 975 
Salem... 2424 
Salt Lak 1954 
Santa Fe., 1778 
Springfield. . 848 
Tallahassee.......] 1025 
Topeka.:......., 1169 
Trenton. 5... peak L9G 
Washington, D. C.!| 311 


‘ OR 
Algiers. ...........5,767}Liverpool, .......+ Algiers... 4. «+++» 5,951/La Guayra........ 2,233 
Amsterdam ........ 34] L Amsterdam....... 5,846|Liverpool......... 5,49 
Barbados. . Msghis i aouask 5,438/London..... Weehe 5,766 
Barcelona, Barbados......... 2,604|Marseilles...... 6,265 — 

elize... Barcelona......... -063/Montevidéo....... 7,358 
Bermuda. Bermuda.......... 2,130|Naples. oc. .c.. 0 ec 6,596 
Bluefields WROStON 6), cis ia me ounltee ,469|New Orleans...... 451 
Bordeux. Buenos Ayres. ,490/New York........ 2,186 
Boston... So-.4 se 4||\Cape Haytien. 1,576|Norfolk........ vow 1,954 
Buenos Ayres...... Port Royal... Campeche...... 710|Pensacola... . a rE 
Caleutta.. 6. 12,900] Progreso...... 640}|Charleston, S. C /1,548|/Pernambuco. . 4,987 | 
Campeche........ 749! Quebec. .......... 3,371||Colombo....... 1,692 |Philadelphia. . 2,051 ) 
Cape Haytien...... 1,368|Queenstown,...... ,046||Constantinople.... 7,568/Port au Prince 1,612 

. Cape Town....... ,392| Rio de Janeiro. 5,965||Curacao....... .+.. 2,069|Port Royal... Pa ir ee 
Charleston, 8. C... 1,363/St. John, N. B DZ ATTN DAV AR: o 5 dcee a ckrie s ,180|Port Said... . . 7,682 
Cienfuegos 008)/St. John's, N. F. 3,021))Funchal 4,936 1,976 

6,45 875 
5,47. 545.) 
; 2,560 
Havana 694|Tampico......... e819 || Havana. ce. cee nas 886/Tuxpam.. os... , 610 
Hamburg . 5,935/Trinidad.......... 2,376||Hamburg......... 6,119) Vera Cruz... soc. Wr 4 
_ Key West. -  658!Vera Cruz......... 909|)Key West......... 872]/Yucatan Channel... 801 


CANADIAN TRAVELLING DISTANCES. ~ 
(Data from U.S, War Department’s Official Table of Distances; statute miles.) 


Montyeal, to—Coeburg, 264; Halifax, 758; Hamii- 
ton, 372; Kingston, 175; Malone, N. ¥., 65; Montpelier, 
Vt., 129; Nashvtlle, Tenn., 1,124; New Orleans, La., 
1,660; New York City, 387; Norfolk, Va., 734; Ogden, 
Utah, 2,329; Ogdensburg, N. Y., 115; Omaha, Neb., 
1,329; Ottawa, 117; Pensacola, Fla., 1,592; Philadelphia, 
Pa., 479; Plattsburg, N. Y., 75; Port-Huron, Mich., 
507; Portland, Me., 397; Portiand, Ore., 3,094; Prescott, 


Ariz,, 2,629; Providence, R. I., 341; Quebec, 172;. 


- DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
j GALVESTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., 887; Reno, Nev., 2,868; Richmond, Va.. 
730; Rochester, N. Y., 365; St. Jonn, N. B., 483; St, 
Louis, Mo., 1,052; St. Paul, Minn., 1,113; San Antonio, 
Tex., 1,976; San Diego, Cal., 3,186; San Francico, Cal., 
3,112; Santa Fe, N. M., 2,118; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
625; Savannah, Ga., 1,232; Seattle, Wash., 3,039; Spo- 
kane, Wash., 2,719; Suspension Bridge, N. Y: (Niagara 
Falls), 416; Tampa, Via., 1,581; Toledo, Ohio, 622; 
Toronto, 333; Tucson, Ariz., 2,541; Vicksburg, Miss., 
1,534; Washington, D, C,, 614, 


_ Cheyenne. 


P: _ Concord 


i Harrisburg..... 
-Hartford....... 553 


‘Baton Rouge... 


Bismarck...... 


ei Carson... . 


Charleston . 


Columbia . 
Columbus. 


‘Helena... 2.3. .|. 1521 
Indianapolis....| 168 
Jackson... ..| 664 


. Jefferson City. --| 500 


Providence... | 
Raleigh’... .. 2... 374 
Richmond...... 343 
Sacramento »| 2045 
Bib, Une eco. snc 618 
Salem. 220.0. 505 2048 
Salt Lake. ..... 1515 
* Santa Fe......'.|. 1283 
Springfield. URnee 353 
Tallahassee... . 662 
Topeka .). .o.% 7 
Trenton, isis Nis 


DISTANCES BY 


813 241 
1127 | 1330 929 
1284 99 207 


WATER FROM 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


82 | 428 97} 303! 1838 } 493.) g68.J° 317 


LOS ANGELES. 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
Acajutla. . 2,817(Port Townsend 887||/Adelaide.......... 8,544) Portland, Ore...... 1.139 
Acapulco 2)111 Prince Rupert. 1,387}{Auckland. ........ ,O1L5|Saigon 2... ee - 8,525 
Amapala 2,978) Punta Arenas. 132 ,163|San Diego. 2.2... 4. piabnes He 
Antofagast; 5,484|Salaverry . ¥ San Franciseo..... 423 
ADIGA <)...:.). 5,241/Salina Cruz , Shanghal....:.... 6,38: 
} ra... 5, re. Singapore......... . 
5 Sydney sc. aac hee 
. ANN i hd DS Seep a ie 
Honolulu REN ts. Hb ta ihe 
926||Manila.... 7,520] Tsingtau Ef. 
1,959||Melbourne . 8,097) Viadivostok 
Esmeralda. ....... 8,849] Sitka 0... ees 1,499||Monterey Wellington. ; 
Guayaquil......... +4,047|Sydney......0..4. ,766}| Nagasaki Yokohama, « 
Hongkong.2202.,1 11263|ateamuaiio. 2.2. 90¢9/| DISTANCES BY WATER PROM SEATED. 
Honolulu. ........ 2,408] Tientsin.......... » 6,815!|Bellingham........ 89) Portland, oN 415 
Peeens Bay ..:.. 1 154|/Tumaco......a0.. 3,864||Dutch Harbor..... 1,966 Shanghai... » 6,316 
TOG. is'aap SG anecoen "164 Valdivia: sc. + 6,227!|Hongkong......:.. 6,943] Sitha, + 932 
Nagasaki SRA ST ee 6,068) Valparaiso. ....... 5,919]|Honolulu. ........ 2,774) Tacoma. 29 
Pago Pago........ 4,779) Vancouver. ....... 935]|Los Angeles....... 1.320) Vancouver - - _ 139 
Pisagta.s . . ce dare 5,289] Victoria, B. C..... 858}|Manila. 2... 666... 6,923) Vladivostok . « 5,029 
PISQO 5 aj cena celle 4,718) Yokohama........ 5,223|)|/Nome. ... 0. cece. 2,635! Yokohama. . 4,91 i 
DISTANCES BY WATER FROM KEY WEST.|| WATER ROUTES FROM PORTLAND, ME. 
Apalachicola....,. | 416)Havana.....,..... 106}| Bahia on. 4,711)New York,via Canal 345 
» Barbados... 2... 0.4 1,680) Halifax. ......0... 1,845]|Baltimore......... 790|Newport News..... 646 - 
‘Bermuda.......... 1,240/Hanipton Roads... 1,066|/Bermuda......:... 841 Pernambuco... .... 4, 
Boston ce. sad 1,594/ Liverpool... ...... 4,606]|Boston........... 113}Philadelphia....... 
Campeche......... 28 Mobilesiikesn tac 585}|/Buenos Ayres... ... 6, 763|Port Castries, 8. L. 
Cape Haytien, .... 713|)Montevideo....... 6,446]|Charleston........ 1,026 QUeDEE 22. svn ears 
Charleston 673|New York. .. 0... 1,310||Havana.. sts... a »677|Rio de Janciro..... 
FTAA EOF ( 4 Pensacola. . 33 berg 3 SEAN the a ton 389/St. Johns, N. B.... 
Curacoa. Philadelphja....... V. WeSt i evrostaes eit 1,610|St. Thomas, W. I... 
Galveston . 4 2/San Juan, Raises ae Montevideo sistete atte 6,632/St. Vincent, Cry n5S! 
Shabana Te a Reel Wace Oa 1,001 Nassau, N, P...,., TAOS raROH te: yen, 


4 


‘Mont Mont-, Nash- |. 
'gom’y.| pelier. ville. 


Augusta. ....-.- 
Austin | ha. bs 


1240 
1097 
1140 402 736 
2295 

582 


17e0 


i997 
851 | 2035 | 1664 
2274 


Denver..!.... Ba 


Overy 2st vot 


Frankfort... ... 
1988 


2211 
08 


Tasch pole, 
Jackson . a) 
Jefferson City. or 


Lansing ........ 


Limeoln .) 6.4%...) 2 
Little Rock. d 

adison......: 3, 
M ao 1493 
Montpelier. .... 2228 
Nashville. 1443 


Oklahom 


Olympia. 
Phoenix . 


Salt Lake. . 
Santa Fe.. 
Springfield. . 


Tallahassee. . 


1638 
990, 
{ 2099 
1151 | 2352 ' 1979 | 1258 


Wash'gt’'n, D.C.' 


DISTANCES BY WATER FROM DISTANCES BY WATER FROM 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
Amsterdam . 3,721/Havana........... 1,629}|Amsterdam....... 4,033(Liverpool 
Antwerp... » 3,693| Halifax... we.  488)/Antwerp......6... 4,064|)London........... 
Aux Cayes. . 1,878|Hamburg... AE ALG, 5: canatat eso Gieanns 4,763| Marseilles 
_ Baltimore... «.  787|Liverpool s ee LO9| MODULE «, 0:2 ajavie cine 
Bangor, Me....... 224|London........-.- 3,641)|/Barbados......... 2,118]Naples............ 
Barcelona......-.. 4,076|Mobile.....-..--- \ Belize, Brit. Hond.. 1,928)Norfolk........... 
Batavia. cee. eee es 11,844| Montreal. ........ 1,436||/Bermuda.......... 841]Pernambuco...... 
Bath, Me...) oesine 137| Norfolk . .....-  697||/Buenos Ayres.,..... 6,815|Port Castries...... 
Belfast, Me..:.... 193 Philadelphia. . Cadiz............. 3,793| Trinidad. a2 
Bermuda......... 792|Progreso....+..... .|Charleston, S. Se 687|Puerto Cortez. . 
Bombay. ths. vhs ee 9,206|Queenstown....... 3,106||Copenhagen.. , 4,688) Rio de Janeiro 
Bordeaux 15 0524 3,528) Rio de Janeiro..... Curacao..... . 2,026/St. Helena... . 
Brunswick, Ga..... 1,110|St. John, N. B..... _ 329]/Ft. de France. . 1,985/St. Vincent, C 
Buenos Ayres...... 6,727|St. Johns’s, N. ||Genoa,, | 4,840|/San Juan, P.R.... 
Calenttas.. 25. 028 11,130] St. Thomas, w.il. || Gibraltar. . 3,858/Sandy Hook....... . 258 
Cape Town, S. Afr. 7,723|/San Juan, Br Be, soar Glasgow. . 38,661|\Santo Domingo.... 1,703 — 
Charleston, S.C... — 973}/Sandy aes +++ . 287||Havana,. wey. 1,831/Savannah...2..... TT2 
Constantinople. ... 5,582/Santiago.. eas 1770 PROWL OK < arsrerosascharcye 63/Tampico.......... 2,296 — 
Copenhagen....... 4,317|\Savannah......... 1,05 eure SR eae 4,365/'Trieste fs. ces am 5,799 
Galveston ......... 2,437|/Singapore.......+ VEE SOL AVEO. Hoc 8 cee yore 3,840| Vera Cruz... iiss. Bie 
Gibraltar .).235, 6.22... 3,487|Tampico........-- 2,589 Tamaonville atone 876| Wilmington, N. Cc... 609 
ASBOW, ss she b coe 3/290] Vera Tora: .. 2,554!|/Key West......... 1,264 
eovlengae Aa BY WATER FROM NORFOLK. ||DISTANCES BY WATER FROM BALTIMORE 
ATSIOPE). oe nes 4,358|Puerto Mexico..... 2,007||Amsterdam........ 4,521|Constantinople..., 6,113 — 
Buitimore. cane L9BI@uehed i... a 1,745 pnynerD GaGa the CS 4,229|Copenhagen....... 4,85 
PICU ZO v2.0 e a ois ayaa 1,731/Rio ae Janeiro....- §,439|| Bahia... 2.0... eee , 4,794 Raval. dead « eats 2,774 
FSGS ON oie seropein classe 597|Rotterdam.......- 4,090|| Barcelona. . ... 4,608/Genoa........6005 5,00 
Key West.....:.. 1,067|/San Juan, P. R.... 1,442||/Bermuda.......... 896 Gibraltar 
Liverpool. ....+..- 3,768/St. Thomas....... 1,492||Bluefields......... 2,220| Havana 
Malia. 2a; rotates 5,012 eae Marta. ..... 1,829,|Buenos Aires..... . 6,846|Halifax. . . 
Marseilles. ..... Wenas '672|Savannah....-...- 575||Cape Haytien..... 1,413] Hamburg. 
‘New York. adie 36) Vera Cruz. .....-. 2,066||Cartagena......... 2/050|Havre:.. 
- Philadelphia ; | 299|Washington, D. C.. 198||Charleston "631| London. . i 
Port Said. . , 6,0881 Wilmington, N. C..  412''Colombo,........- 10.237|Vera Cruz. ./...... : 
1 } i os 
‘i “i 4 aS ie 


: q Soni eft 
< Montgomery.... 


“Santa ex... ot. 
Springfield. .... 
ref 


1,725; Dutch. Harbor (Uralaska), 

1,594; Gibbon, 1,019; Portland, -Ore.,’ 2,928; 
LR 1,094; San Francisco, 3,700; Seattle, 
O24 ert, Michael, 119; Vancouver — Barracks, 
Wash., 2,9 


, 2,918. / 
: Fort Egbert, to-—Dawson, B. C., 130; Ft. Gibbon, 
575; Seattle, 1,811; Skagway; 695; Ft: St. Michael; 
1,475; Valdez, 1,559. 
__ Fort Liscum, to—Dutch Harbor, 935; Fair- 
banks (winter), 538; (summer), 2,412; 
_ 752; Portland, Ore., 1,858; Port Valdez, 3; Ft. St. 
Michael, via Dutch Harbor, 1,741; Seattle, 1,675; 
Seward, 168; Skagway, 867; Vancouver Barracks, 
1,848; Ft. Seward, 847. 
Fort St. Michael, to—Anvil City, 115; Barr's 
Harbor, 310; Boundary, 1,500; Cape Nome, 115: 
‘Cape York, 221; Cape Topok, 102; Circle City, 1,330; 
Dawson, B. C., 1,605; Dutch ‘Harbor, 806; Hagle 
City, 1,475; Fairbanks, 1,134; Ft. Yukon, 1,255; 
Ft. Gibbon, 900; Kaltag, 625; King Is., 219; Kokrines, 
800; Koserefski, 410; Koyukuk, 700; Porcupine 
River's Mouth, 1,245; Nome, 115; Port Clarence, 
232; Port Hamilton, 1,035; Postolik (mouth of 
Yukon River), 65; Rampart City, 975; Rapids, 935; 
Russian Mission, 320; Seattle, via Dutch Harbor, 
- °2;794; Selkirk, B. C., 1,781; Skagway, 2,170; Tanana 
_ River (mouth of), 900; White Horse, B. C., 2,058; 
White River, B. C., 1,686, 
Skagway, to—Bennett, B. C,, 41; 
via Dawson, 2,285; Circle City, 840; Ft. Davis, via 
Dawson, 2,289; Dawson, §65; Dutch Harbor, via 
Valdez, 1,796; Eagle City, 695; Ft. Selkirk, B. C., 
383; Fl. Yukon, 915; Ft. Gibbon, 1,270; Juneau, 115; 
Wt, Liscum, 867; Portland, Ore., 1,299; Port Townsend, 


7 


Cape Nome, 


: ALASKA DISTANCES. 
(From the War Department's Official Table of Distances; statute miles.) 


Wash., 1,068; Rampart City, 1,195; Ft, St. Michael, 
via Dawson, 2,170; San. Francisco, 2,071; Seattle, 
1,116; Sitka, 219; Valdez, 864; Vancowver Barracks, 


1,289; Ft. Seward, 20; White Horse, B. W., 


Wrangeil, 365. 


PORTO RICAN’ DISTANCES 
(STATUTE MILES). 


Ponce, to—Aguadilla, 84; Arecibo, 122: Arroyo, 
48; Bayamon, 163; Cayey, 43; Coamo, 20; Nayaguez, 
54; San Juan, by rail, 175; by land, 81; by water, 
149; Santurce, 78; Vieques, 92; Yauco, 21. 

San Juan, to—Aguadilla, 91; Aibonito, 
Arecibo, 53; Arroyo, 58; Bayamon, 7; Caguas, 
Camuy, 62; Carolina,, 14; Cayey, 38; Coame, 61;~ 
Faiardo, 40; Humacoa, 43; Lares, 78; Las Marias, 
118; anati, 36; Mayaguez, 121; New York City, 
1,559; Rio Pedras, 7; St. Thomas, W. 1.; 83; San 
German, 133; Utuardo, 73; Vieques, 57; Yauco, 154. 


CUBAN DISTANCES (STATUTE MILBEs). 


Santiago de Cuba, to—Beracoa, 167; Batabano. | 
576; Cape Mayst, 136; Cienfuegos, 399; Guantanamo, : 
69, Havana, 532; Key West, Fla., 636; Kingston, 4 
Jamaica, 198; Manzanillo, 198; New York City, 

1,512; Nuevitas, 240; Siboney, 12. 


DISTANCES IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 


Colon, to—Amador, Ft., 48: Ancon, 47: Balboa, 
46; Bas Obispo, 50; Bohic, 18; Caimito, 26; Corozal. 
44; Culebra, 45; Darien, 25; Gamboa, 30; Gatun, 7- 
Gold Hill, 36; Las Cascadas, 48; iW iraflores Lock, 42; ey, 
New Culebra, 35; / “210 Gatun. 6; Panama, 48; Paris, 
41; Quebrancha, 12, Summit, 44, : 22 
: 4 , 4 


Pe 


~ 


ab Srcaised 4 oman). Aqua Ayia. hhaver docl’ se {ROMES:. os. a5. ns fADDIUS Claudius. 
aertwell ..|Anio Vetus WS ep ete teael- af ROME ce ope ss ..|M. C. Denatus. 
. Bix. Roman)..|Aqua Marcia............/Rome....... +ee+/Q. Mareius R 
1870 A. D.) 
aisieieie.e o> 11 gman: Aqua Tepula..........+.{Rome.... 44 .|Servilius and Casius. 
(MAB ORES | ff 3374 Roman)..|Aqua Jult Bc hue ede: Peo Biete FROWIO Store cntde a _.|M. Vipsanius revi tae ae 
ALN IB Pre ec (Roman)..}Aqua Nismes (Pont ‘du é 
4 D. x RSATO) ie os ee eee eee .....|Nismes, France:../M. Vipsanius ASRS N 
aS cil Relies scx 45, (Roman) ..|Aqua Claudia....:......)/Rome........... Caligula. 
Dae Relalacers +..| 62 . (Roman)..|Anio Novus............. Rome). 2’) «ya 23 Claudius. 
109.-....5 ...| 363¢ (English)..;Aqua Traiana........... Shang egee pes Trajan. a; 
= BOO rE! sue paid 5 oe 1Q . (Ienglish)..|Areeull .. 3. 2... oes ad PRANIS Daca dita. kis Julian. (Rebuilt 1634, 177 
U5 DO ahis..s a's oo | 8 (nglish)..|Belgrade Valley..... Bh Constable... gniian. Solyman II. 
: 1801-1822..... 60 (nglish)..|Canal de l’Ourcq........ Par City of Paris. 
. -1837-1842..... 38 tenet: Crcton.. Lae .|City of New York. 
859... . eS nglish) Aeee Katrine. City of Glasgow. , 


..|City of Paris. 

. .|City of Vienna. 
..|City of Boston. 

; ly of Baltimore. 
..|City of Venice. 
gation..|Governmental, __, 

y . |Liverpool.......- City of Liverpool. 
a3 mere ...|Manchester, Eng .|City of Manchester. 
pee ehy Radnorshire, Wales Birmingham, ERE City of Birmingham. 


& 
5 
re 
é 
Zz 
J 
& 
> 


¥ (English)..| Derwent Leicester, efc.....|Four cities. 
* English)..|Catskill {New York City... |City of New York. 
x English)..)Los Angeles............. Los Angeles ..i..: Municipality. MER Dy 
English)..|Greater Winnipeg Water. |Winnipeg and en- , 
virons..... .... Greater Winnipeg. 


For other pardeulars of Croton and “Catskill ¥ one of the largest hydroelectric bores in the world. 
aqueducts and dams see Index, The aqueduct which conducts water from the 

The $17,000,000 Florence Lake tunnel, 15 feet in} Queen Mary Reservoir at Littleton to London Be ae 
diameter, 67, 640 feet long, under construction in | about four miles (6,820 yards) in length, and varies 


1926, a linkin the California, waterpower system, |from four to eight feet in diameter. oe 
‘ ) a) 
. BIG DAMS. 
{ 2 j Length Storage Left 
x Name and Location of Dam; When Opened. Height .| of Dam. | Capacity. Cost. \ . 
Feet. Feet. Million Gals. Dollars. 
, Built by Engineers’ Corps, U. 8. Army, for Navigation— : { 
‘Twin City (Mississippi River, below Minneapolis). . 1917; 38 574 L 368,000. : 
No. 17 (Black Warrior River, Ala.).........-+--2- 1915] = 81 1,170 3,106,000 
Built ee Engineers’ Corps, U. 8. Army, for Power and, Nation: r 
tion— 

Wilson (Muscle Shoals), Tennessee River.....Unfinished} 142 ES Oa Ie epee aa Re be 51,000,000. 
Built by the City of New ork for Water Suppiy— é 6 ves 
Ashokan (Olive Bridge, N. Y., Catskill Watershed) .1915) 252 4,650 130,400 31,067,000 . ~ 

Schoharie(SchoharieCo.,N.Y., CatskillWatershed).1924] 182 2,000 20,000 14,093,000 
Kensico (Westchester Co., N. Y., Bronx and Byram 
WS DELSHERY ae pect wctelag Bb nied Aan ha mew Wis caches crue 1915] 307 1,825 30,573 15,171,000 
Croton Falls orcs Co., N. Y., Croton Waa -1911} 167 1,900 _ 15,753 4,319,000 
Croton Lake (Westch’r Co., N. Y., Croton W’t’rsh’d),.1905| 297 | 2,168 33,815 9,337,0 
Built by U.S. Government for Trrigation Purposes— ! i é 
Roosevelt (Ariz., Salt River)......-. 0.200. ee eens 1911} 280 1,125 513,000 4,091,000 
Atrowrock (Idaho, BOlse RIVER) iis eeon a cies wonmncret sisson 1915} 349 1,100. | 91,238 4,497,000 — 
Pathfinder (Neb. -Wyo., No. Platte River)......... 1909} 218 432 348,660 2,208,000 *— 
Elephant Butte (N. Mex, -Tex., Rio Grande River)..1916} 306 1,674, | 860,000 5,000,000 
Tieton (Wash., Yakima River), i, ERE PING BAU AS SE 244 905 65,985 4,500,000 _ 
Shoshone (Wyo., Shoshone River)..........-..-+- 1910} 328 200 148'783 1,671,000 
Built bu Turlock and Modesto Irrigation District— 
Don Pedro (Cal., Tuolumne River) .......-..-+--+ 1923] 283 1,040 95,000 3,750,000 _ 
Built by Merced Trrigation. Distriot— | 
Hxehequer (California)... [oo ci. ce epoca ce ceeeees 1926, 330 +930 "f 91,000 3,270,000 
Built for Power or Drinking Purposes— 2 
Keokuk (Mississippi River,,Keokuk, lowa)......-. 1913 53 Bo Gini dicta s.2 siete sets a 24,000,000 
Hales Bar (Tennessee. River, near Chattanooga).....1913 60 Ey 2s ttre d.s eed wares 6,924,000 
WV OMESCUL: (WAH GR cae shih ee nheests ois cov onarel So eiepeia'e pinigie ¢ 207 Tai Gina "hea div cssieveida cha 2,378,000 
BOGMOMAEN Jas ere a ch aah = Fy ctumreieepetareis eerelcasenerecie fh 1kOe pl DOs boys ti cca ee & 1,700,000. , 
Conowingo (Md., Susquehanna River). Deasigentivenh 0d 4,633 107,000 52,000,000 : 
A Tallapoosa River. (Ala.) at Cherokee Blaha eee Piper apy (ey) 1,248 60,000 16,000,000 F 
‘oreign— ; 
Assogan (gy pt, River NUNC) 3. ed ees yeti be 1912} 113 6,400 281,338 Ay, 000, 000 
‘Sennar (on the Blue Nile, Sudan, near Makwar)....1926] 128 9,900 140,000 43, 000, 000 
ee eS (Australia, New South Wales) 148 784 251,317 00 
‘ansa, Gone) Sean aie piel dele x: «<9 flai=: 91st «.2} eke | 118 8,800. |.. ares 988,000 
‘Poona (India)... .... eee a wie « PRC Ae ae Hee «| 108 5,136 : 630,000 
Krishnaraja 1 Crnetfa) vei et apace 2a tie eh ees ane ean ry «| 124 8,600 13,000,000 
} Mohne (Germany)..... 4 NB thee pi ARNEL 4 wh oaaga ; 5 000,000 ; 
ULI CNY BACH) bins t cis fol ita Pale ws Ane ® erie -| 136 $360... a ‘ 2/957,000 ae, 
° __Van Ryneveld's Pass (South Afficd) .. iene ee es 152%, 1,170 2085600 alee. oa) ie ve mein 


The lar: gt ona uk artificial reservoir in the | Muscle Shoals was 93' per cent. completed as a | a 
world is Oey at Littleton, England, whole: dam, 99 per cent.; power house, 81 per 


opened in oy by King George and built to Rigi cent.; locks, 99 per cent.. 
water to London. Its ‘capacity is 6,750, 10 The installed THOME capacity at Wilson Dam in 


gallons. itis built on a nearly level site, with a clay August, 1926, was 260,000 horsepower, but the ¢ 
puddle embankment four miles round. ‘The area | output hs limited Le Ehe transformer capacity to eer 
of the reservoir is 723 acres. ~~ 612 OR is F Ww. a he ultimate capacity is to be é 
horsepow ae 
MUSCLE SHOALS. * The installed horsepower at Keokuk Dam_ is 


yo, beg ei Spey Dam project at! 154,000; at Twin City, 19,200; at Hales Bar, 56,000. 


mean 

length from the stem to the fore Pic of the rudder | 
‘post. Except for the very largest ships, this is the 

si Sod ae y Sleapilice best pets of ete ate Ze F rhe ioe pd die ey 

ere controversy etween e White ar ona: T: 

eee British owners of the Majestic (originally The Scientific American estimates that, this chai e 
pies Bismarck), as to whether that steamship, or the | added 700 tons of displacement, so that the Majestic his 
Abs (originally the Vaterland), American- | now has 64,800 tons displacement, as against 64,100 — 
Naaned is the world's “‘largest’’ vessel. tons for the Leviathan. : 
Gk ‘According to Dr. Ernest Foerster, consulting Lloyd’s Register of Shipping gives their net tonnage 
engineer of the Hamburg-American Line, who de-! as—Leviathan, 27,696; Majestic, 26, 325. Fy 


L’gth Regis- L’gth The 


Bet. pete De ‘ved Bet. |Brea Bes 
h. Ton-| Per- | dth.|. th. 
nage.}p’dic. 
njAFt.1n. és Ft. Jn. FUlm Ft ta. | nS 
6 3) 58 2}|Moldayia, Br............ 4| 71 7).38 4 
ewe eieche oi ten 5|100 1] 58 2||Montcalm, Br 5 2 2 i 
Berengaria, Br........ “s 6| 98 3) 57 1||Montrose, Br. 8 7 2 3 : 
Olympic, Brie.) a ee ees 5} 92 5} 59 5||Cameronia, Br. nt 2°4 4 8 
Aquitania, Br...........% 7| 97 O| 49 7||Pennland, Br.!/....:..... 1 4 8) 41 2 
Tie de France, Fr.. i. 8] 91 8) 61 2||Montclare, Br........... 5 2 2 ie 
Pas hrs cou L ee aes ¢ 4| 85 3) 59 1||Lancastria, Br......:.... 8 4 fp ee ae 
Homeric, Br....... BLO ar 34,351 0} 83 3] 48 6||Narkundd, Br........... 4 4 vf i 
‘Roma, Tp ane Ela dae ‘ 64771 782° 6) SF (SHOreas Bris atone wisi clareieens 3 3] 0 # 
Columbus Get. ieee thegs. becpets 32,354|749 6) 83 1) 49 4]/)Maldera, Br............. 9 2 4 
Mauretania, Br... 2)... -. .130,696|762 2) 88 0} 57 1}|/Cleveland, U. S., (Pan.)... 9 3 is 
Statendam, Holl......... 28,150/670 41 81 4| 49 4||Montroyal, Br........... 8 7 7 
Belgenland, SEE Ga Bo ae f 4) 78 4) 44 7||Andes, Br... ....-.5..... 3 3 pe 
- Empress of Scotland, Br. 5 3} 50 2]/Almanzora, Br........... 0 3 ty) 
(SPAT ERAS ORE AID eae em Ko, 0 5 5] Orduna. sr. 2 2 nrc aoe ie 3 3 ; 0 
Adristic. Br... yo oies 2 5 6) Orpitas iets =>. «ar aceJoinives 3 3 te) 
Conte Biancamano, It. . 9: 1 7,|\Veendam, Hol... i. 026. 2 3) 41 1 
Ho: Tess Vd ok eke 4 3 3}/Manchuria, U.S......... (7) 3 1 
Rotterdam, nS fo) ape eis ‘ 2 5 5|| Volendam, Hol.......... 2 3 6 
THAN ORS 3 aie im eA ate pe ay 884/709 2) 75 6) 52 6||G. Harrison-Smith, Br.... 6 3 1 
George Washington, U.S. 1} 78 2] 50 1|)Amerikaland, Swed....... a » 2 1 
Irrance, Fr 1} 75 6| 48 5}|Svealand, Swed.......... 3} 72 2 1 
‘Alcantara, Br. . 5] 78 5| 40 5|/ Berlin, Ger......,.....+- 3 2] 34 8 t 
Asturias, Br... . 5| 78 5] 40 5/|Chitral, Br.............. 7 3 3 ; 
Minnetonka, Br 8} 80 4) 49 4 Minnedosa, BE ei piece 0 2 8 
Empress of Australia, Br O75 247 ST Melita BU. kei. sic e Sate 0 2 3 
' Minnewaska, Br 600 8] 80 4| 49 4/|Massilia, Fr.-..12.12212% 1 1 0 
Giulio Cesare, Usa ne 602 4| 76 5) 46 3)|Comorin, Br...........- 5 2 3 
Pp 627 0] 77 9] 42 2 Cathay, Hes ye eee 5 2 3 . 
680 9] 75 3) 44 1)//D’ Artagnan, Fr....... Hs 35 0 Ue 
SSO Ts as + | a SA ei 680 9] 75 3] 44 1||Pieter C’r’n, Hooft, Hol 15,001 3 8 5 
ties SAO AIMOTICAY Ul, Bite. yces, a oe 668 8] 74 3] 47 3}| Euripides, Br. 7 4 Ey 
‘Hamburg, Ger. es seet cs 21,000|/602 5] 78 7} 51 6||Arlanza, Br. 3 3 3 
- Mooltan, Br..........,.. 600 8] 73 4} 48 6||Megantic, Br. 4 3 2 
a Maloja “Bre. ok a0 2. u dice 20,837|600 8] 73 4] 48 6||Ormonde, Br. 5 7| 40 5 
ay Albert Ballin, Ger........ 20,815}602 5! 79 0] 51 6||Chenonceaux, F: 4 1}. 2S 
ta). Weutsehland):Ger.. 2.2... 2 2}620 2] 78 7]: 51 6]|TLutetia, Fr..... if) ‘4 7 
| ~~’ Can-Polonio, Ger ...... 5. 20,576|637 7| 72 4) 39 5|| Ulysses, Br. 2 4 2 
Carinthia, Brot) i... 56 oe. 20,2771|600 7} 73 8| 40 7||Ormuz, Br. c 3} 35 1 
Franconia, Br........... P 601 3] 73 7| 40 6]| Nestor, Br..........: 2 4 2 
Carnarvon Castle, Br.. 20,050|630 7| 73 5| 41 5|!/Taiyo Maru, Jap... : 0 3 Z 
Oimanto, AE ssi hes 2 2/632 0} 75 3] 33 0|| President Lincoln, U 5) 72.2 8 
Oronsay, BR sii wen neces 20,001|633 6] 75 2] 33 0||President Madison, ah BS) D 2 8 
Caronia, Br...... wee eee 2/650 0} 72 2| 40 2||President Roosevelt, U.S. 5 2 8 
PWIA 25 5 tiga Rtin etc 632 0} 75 2| 32 9/|President Jefferson, U. S.. 5) 2 8 
Scythia, oe PR REA eh AALS 19,761/600 7| 73 8] 40 7|| President McKinley, Uv. S; i 2] 8 
DaCOmie. BE. tity ams mks 601 3] 73 7| 40 6||President Wilson, U.S... 5 2 8 
Resolute, 5, S. (Pan.)....|19,653|596 0] 72 3} 40 2||President Jackson, U. S.../14; 17 0 2 8 
Samaria, Be at i yang 19,597/601-5| 73.7| 40 7||President Cleveland, U.S. 14 123)517 0) 2 8 
Reliance, U 2) eames 21592 0} 72 3) 39 7||President Pierce, U. Bris ...{14,123}517_ 0 2 8 
Carmania, Br............ 650 4| 72 2] 40 0||President Taft, U. S.. -|14,123/517 0 2 8 
Agamemnon, U.8....... 361/684 3] 72 3} 40 2 ing doe ails Grant, U.S: Bite 517 0) 2 § 
Arundel Coane Briel sees 19,023]630 5) 72 5) 41 5||Oropesa, Br............. 14,072] 530. 0 3 2 
MYR 632 4| 72 5] 41 6]) William Rocketeiler, 0, ce 14,054)570 2 1] 42.6 
Ae RR eA ke 0/590 8] 72 0| 37 6||John D. Archbold, U. S.. 2 1 6 
Ae petarereticie s 570 2] 74 2] 35,0)| Alaunia, Br... 2... 6 3) 390 
Lapland, Br......:.:. - :|18,565|605 8| 70 4] 37 4||Ascania, Br............. 0 3 ms) 
Ceramic, Br........ 5/655 1) 69 4) 43 8]/Andanis, Br............. 0) 3 p 
Mount Vernon, U.S. 658 4) 72°2] 40 5||Ausonia, Br..........0.. 1 0 3] 39 1 
y £mpress of France, B 571 5| 72 4| 41 7||President Harding, U.S: 6.5 2 8 
i 553 0| 74 4| 37 7||Gelria, Hol.............. V1 1 8 3 
580 1] 72 2} 43 4/|Antonla, Br..........0.. 9 3] 39 1 
, 599 0| 68 2| 48 3]|Hsperance Bay, Br....... 9 3 9 
De Grasse, Fr 522 1] 71 4) 42 3||Moreton Bay, Br......,., 6 3] 39.9 
Montnairn, a5 281/590 1] 68 3] 38 Gli Largs Bay, Br........... 9 3 9 
Minnekahda, U ot 520 5| 66 4| 47 3]|THobsons Bay, Br........./13.840) 6 3] 39.9 
Malolo, U.S - -117,200|554 0) 83 0) 54 °0/|Jervis Bay, Br..........% it 8391530 6 3 9 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Hol. 49/600 3) 68 9} 35 6]|Athos TI, Fr.......... 3 r) : 
, Conte Rosso, It........ 570 2) 74 2} 35 0||Southern Cross, U. 8. 5) 2 
Caledonia, Br.. Set hice 17,046|550 0] 70 0} 42 7||Monte Olivia, Ger... 0 5h 
Tuscania, Br. nheuateo aie 16,991|552 3] 58 2] 38 6|| American Legion, <: 8. 5) 2 
pd ancigley baat 552 4] 70 3} 30 3||Pan America, U 0 0 
ata th 9}570 1] 70 3) 42 0||Western World, U. Sis Q 0 
570.2] 68 2| 42 0||Andre Lebon, Fr. 2 6 
Cailfornis, fo) een 2S) -|16;792 550 0| 70 4) 38 8]; Monte Sarmiento, Ger 6 8 
ALEC BE ai... hye ies apres 16,786|590 2) 69 7} 38 9||Cap Norte, Ger 5 a) 
Ranchi, Br MAiies> ciddlacauntete te Poe 548 3] 71 3| 43 2||Munchen, Ger. 9 0 
aides Shey gs 547 7| 71 2| 43 4!| Letitia, Br 7 4 
RANPUTa, BY ek. wees 16,601/548 3] 71 3] 43 2]|Athenia, Br. . 6 3 ua 
Rajputana, Br...:......, 547 7| 71 3) 48 4|| Niagara, Br.. 7 3 
Mongolfa, Bri cise. is. guns 16,504/551 6} 72 0] 38 5||Tenyo Maru, ‘ 0 9 
Bc Aa A 25 Ae eee a 575 3] 67 8] 41 2||Stuttgart, Ger. 13,367|527 Q| 65 0 
DOHC, BEAT icnue atc 5 16,484'575 5' 67 9! 41 2! Balmoral Castle, Br....,; 13, a 570.0 E 5) 


Argyllshire, Br......+.- me 
Suffren, Fr.....-+++ Ms 
Finland, U. S. 2. 
Kroonland, U. 8 

San Fraterno, Br. 

Patria, Hr..... 

San Patricio, B 

Frederik VIII, D 

Korea Maru, Jap - 


Doriestar, Br. ....--+-++: 
Haruna Maru, Jap......-. 
Hakone Maru, Jap......- 
Marglen, Br... .i.1-+-6+- 1 
Hakozaki Maru, Jap..-.. 
JOPi ee ss. 11 Waimana, Br.....--+-++- 
n Coen, Hol. Agwismith, Br.......-.-- 
Agwistone, Br..... 
Hakusan Maru, Ja 
Diomed, Br 

Infa, Isabel de Borbon, Sp. 
Calchas, Bre... .2.2-+-- 
Menelaus, Br.....:..---: 10,27 
White Palace, Br.....-.-- 
Briton, Br... 2s. ie 1 
Explorateur Grandidier, Ir 
Ixiony BE yp. bs ee lee Sens 1 
Talthybius, Br......----; 


Zeeland, Br 

Ordoma, Br... 
Northumberland, 
-Darro, B: 

Demer: rite 
Desna, Bris.s-ce sree eees 
Deseado, Br.....- yeh sake 
Sierra’ Cordoba, Ger.....- 
y Alexander, Br 
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bi 
3 "llCanadolite, Br.......-..-|11,300 510 ol 68 6 
34 4| 30 9||IJanstephan Castle, Br. ..|11,293|500/5| 63 3 
3} 39 3||Hororata, Br......... “1. {112431511 1 2 
= 2) 29 3||Themistocles, Br........- 11,231/500 6 3) 39 
2} 40 3|/|/Demosthenes, Br........ |11,223/500 6 3] 3! 
4) 37 8|\Berrima, Br.........-... ak 2) 37 
4| 37 8||Borda, Br..........+-..-- 0 2) 37 
bl A Di EL GObOr SE wang Ailes «pom eA 8| 62 3) 26 
8 29 8 
f Bendigo, Br -2|} 37 8}|Antenor, Br. 7 2) 35— 
San Felix, Br 4| 42 2/|Tamiahua, UT 0 2) 31 
Ballarat, Br... uy Wis 2) 37 La. Savoie, F' y at, 0) 35 
San Fabian, Br....... A 4| 42 2/|Beltana, Br ¢ 1 PANSY (ai 
Lee, 6| 42 O|/Remuera, Br 11, 0 3) 41 
7| 38 8 8), 39 
5! 39 0||Bdison, Br...:....0..... 1 1] 34 
5} 42 1!/Macedonia, Br........... 4 4 i 
5| 42 1))Achilles, U. S......-...:-. 0 2 
Jobe heeeteee 6| 42 O||Avon, Br. ... ses. eee eee 3 3 
Rcusencaret a 1) 34 Bergensfjord, Nor........ 4 2 
AAT aS 0} 43 9||Huntingdon, Br......... 7 2h 
Biss brsyenecevert 6| 42 Norfolk, Br.........--..|10,94 ¥¢ 2 
3) 39 Malwa Brine oi. 2 itle: 1 0 3 
Pets bee tit 7| 43 3)\Cumberland, Br... ee 0 2 
— “Rise ye BE Sinden eA 3} 39 9||Fushimi Maru, Ja 0 5 
{ 3} 35 9||Hertford, Br vi 2 
\ 2| 43 2/\Morea, Br. 0 2 
4) 38 Ulysses, U.S... 0) 2) 
3) 26 City of Paris, B 3% 7 3 
3) 34 0}/|Mantua, Br.........-.- 0 3 
6| 43 6)| Llandaff as if FG 
--|12, L20|500 2) 37 Robert Dollar, Br.......- 5 7 
.|12,385|570 38 Amsterdam, Holl........- 10,867 4 6 
2,367) 50 45 0||Cambridge, Br. /.......+ 5 
oe eed 45 0||Tjibesar, Holl........-.-|10,836 £ 
egies 39 6||Cristobal Colon, Sp...... 4 
alg Sasa! 23 fefetdl oe 45 O||Vancolite, Br.....-....-- 3 
Beets baer oe 39 6||/Bremen, Ger..........-- 5 
hee ele eek 33 Indrapoera, Holl......... 5 
Canopic, Br. .....---+++- 35 ie ot j 6 
Champoilion, Fr........- 40 0 
Se ratans statis: axo0! 9:3 32 Ruahine, Br 6 
Merete eupae iS 39 Marloch, Br.. 0 
Persic, Br... --.+---++05: 39 9\|Suwa Maru, J 0 
Lafayette, Fr....-. a 34 8/|Lewis Luckenbac 0 
Devonian, Br...- 38 3|\Vauban, Br..........++: 1 5 
- 38 Cornwall, Br, .5 2... 10,616 1 
1 34 1!|Liandovery Castle, Br. ... 0 
Rorotua, s 33 Nazgmak, Bro. 1 4 
San Lorenzo. cit 42 Rodneystar, Br.........- 9 
GC. A. Larsen, Nor......-- 33 9!|President Adams, U.S. ..|10,55 1 
Sy abe \oeatellen mike 33-8||President Garfield, U.S... 1 
io) oli EAE Seg ha 42 Alfonso XIII, Sp. .....-.{|10,551 0 
|  Orsova, Br. o.. soe eee ere 34 President Harrison, U.S.. 1 
San Nazario, Br..:.....- 41 4||President Hayes, U. 8 : 1 
San Jeronimo, Br. .....-- 33 President Monroe, U. i 
Arcadian, Br. ......+.--- 1 31 1 
Colombo, It...-.+++++++- 24 3 
Providence, Fr......-: 43 5||Chicago, Fr.....+..+-+-- 4 
33 8 
34 0 
38 5 
38 3 
42 5 
40 8 
3 0 
3 0 
4 B 
3 0 
2 6 
3 0 
5 0 
3 0 
4 9 
4 8 
4) 5 
4 5 
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City of Magpur, Br...... 1 9 
Reina Victoria Eugenia, Sp 0 
sik 484 2 

5 

6 

0 

0} 
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Moselia, Fr... . 66.6554 
Meduana, Fr. . at 
General Belgrai 

Vasari, Br. 

Aeneas, Br. 

Ascanius, B ..|10, 3 
Oscar II, Dai ,»++|10,012}500 
Tilawa, Bre..viveeee . «+! 10,006'451 


Thuringla, Ger...:.--..-- 
Westphalia, Ger...... pies 
Cups, FE)... ies dose 
Sarpedon, Br. ....-..«++- 
| Patroclus, Br. .:......+ &. 
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( | Montrolite. Brows. o.. eee 
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7 840 28, 957, 358) 1 
| 1}28/209]30,479,971 


11323916 64, 641,418 


+ ,[30, ‘ 
+|30;167)48,683, 136 
6/82 615|64,784,370 


27,982/26,54: +11 ]30;524140;920,551 


*|27'816'27, 813" 851 
GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS. 


—— 


| United Great } 
On Juuy 1. States. Britain. |Germany] France.| Japan. |Norway.| Holland.| Italy. {petetum. 
1 fk: Tons. Tons nee Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
| 4870..........] 4,246,507] 5,617,693] 982,355)1,072,2411........ 022,515} 389,526/1,012,164|. 30,149 
 -1880..........] 4,068,034) 6,574, 9 $9,3091|1,518,658| 328,281] 999,196 75,666 
~~ 1890..........] 4,424,497] 7,978,538) 1, 1433, 23 944, 013) 145,692|1,705,699| 255,711 820, 716|- 75,946 


5,164,839] 9,304,108} 1,941,645 ]1,037,726| Sea. ae 1,508,118} 346,923) 945,008) 113,259 
8] 9,608,420] 2,093,033|1, 110,988 bid 1,467,089] 382;102| 999,91 110,457 
10,054,770} 2,203,804 /1,217,614| 944, 458 1,451,116) 404,680/1,018,807| 106,182 
10,268,604 2,322, 045 |i, po 5341] 989;612|1,443,904| 395,695 1,044,758) 102,760 
10,554,520) 2,352,575 1,349,327] 1,124,695 11,451,425) 399,633)1,032,614| 102,737 
10,735,582| 2'469,292 11,387,220} 1 1273,467 1/482'094| 411,307|1,025,603 199,733 
'674,969 11,167,332) 2,629,093 |1 '400,542| 1,392,798 1,547,884| 436,749|1,000,797 112,515 
485,099! 2,790,435 (1,402,647) 1 1481, "206 1,569,964) 447, 995,260} 120,187 i 
(365,445 (11,541,394) 2,825,449 |1, 1452, 495] 1,544,92111,581,146 458,345|1,020,062| 152/325 
7,388,755 11, "585, 878] 2, 859, 307 [1,444,338] 1,602,28 ,479,684| 511,246]1,071,193 187,444 
7,508,082 |11,555,663| 2,903,570 11,451,648] 1,647,629 |1,526,156| 534,275|1,107,187| 191,132 
7,638,790 |11,698,508| 3,023,725 1,462,639] 1,833,354 |1.6 6,030] 565,613]1,320,653| 166.420 
7,714,183 |18,213,620] 4,628,983 |2,052,518} 1 991|2;292'596) 1, 129;906|1, 298, 582) 271,684 
7,886,551 |18,696,237| 5,082,061 |2,201,164} 1,500,014 2,457,890] 1,309,849] 1.52 1942] 304'386 
928,688 19,256,766] 5,459,296 |2, 319,438] 1,708,386 |2,504,722} 1 '496,455 1,668,296 2512: 
8,389,429 |19, 541,368] 4,706,027 |2,285,728 1/826,068 2,529,188] 1,522,547)}1,736,545| 276,427 
8,469,649 |19,134'85714, 151, 1552 2, 3216,643| 1,847,453 2,771,022) 1,508,916|1,896,534| 272,160 
} 8,871,037 |19,637,418] 3,156,008 |2,152,524| 2, 059,001)2,307,164| 1,552,382/1,757,605| 233,606 
. 9,924,518 |21,035,149 3; 225,294 2° 029/884! 2, 299,405 |1,806,5: 1,288,245]1,283,790) 193,538 
mG BED sie asi be 2 1 112/907;300 16, 555,471] 3,503,380 2,233,631] 2,325,266 1,857,829! 1,591,911!1370,097 313, 276 3 
Gi OO ih heist 16,324,024 18,330,424) 672,671)3,245,194! 2,995,878 !2,114,190) 1,848,348|2,406,958| 464,659 
a 4 ly PRO Se 7,026,002 19,571,554 717,450 |3,652,249 3,354 “306 |2; 584,058) 2,225,787 2'650,573 551,031 
Basa ite ack: 16,986, 196 |19,295,637| 1,887,408 |3,845,792 3,586,918 [2,600,861 2'632,713 2}865,335|......-. 
f AOS: alae sie 2 16,952,018 |19,281,549| 2,590,073 |3, 737,244| 3,604,147 |2°551,912 2,625,741)3,033,742]| 605, 050 
DAE is aivics cali 15,956,967 |19,105,838) 3,498'233] 3 07 |2 3| 2,556,417|2,832,212| 560,597 
WOQB iS Hea 15,377,480 |19,440,711) 3,073,713 |3,511,984! 3,919,807 |2,680,642 2 1600,831/3,028,661! 542,583 
, 1s a 14:878,761 119; 399,797! 3,110,918!3,490,606! 3,967,617 '2.841,9051 2 ,564,904'3,240,630! 507,473 
SHIPBUILDING IN THE WORLD SINGE 1911. 
BR ¢ United Austria- ; ; 
i ie Kingdom. | Dominions. | Hungary. | Denmark, France. Germany. Holland. 
hie EAR oo OO SES SS) 
; ; ° Tons No., Tons. | No., Tons.} No., Tons. | No Tons. ; No.; Tons. } No. Tons 
ae 1911 772|1,803,844| 62] 19,662 18/18,689] 79} 125,472) 154/255,532| 113] 93,050 
1912 712)1,738,514| 84! 34,790 22|26,103] 80] 110:734] 165/375.317| 112 98,439 
1913. 688/1,932,153} 91) 48,339 31/40,932| 89] 176,095] 162|465,226 95} 104,296 
1914. 656] 1,083,553} 80 03 25/32,815; 33) 114,052) 89 387,192 130] 118,153 
1915 327| 650,919] 31] 22,014 23/45,198 §| 25,402 120] 113,075 
1916 306} 608,235} 40) 31,571 28/35,277 9 22,752 201} 180,197 
1917 286)1,162,896] 105} 94,471]....}......]  23)20,445 6 18,828 146) 148,779 
1918 301] 1,348,120) 206/279,904)....}......1 13}26,150 3 13,715 74) 74,026 
1919 612| 1,620,442] 263 358,728 46|37,766| 34 32633 100] 137; 086 
1920.. .| 618/2,055,624] 103/203,644 30/60,669] 50; 93,449 99) 183,149 
1921...) 426]1,538,052| 54/129,675 37|77,238| 65 210,663 98 232,402 
1922. ..| 235/1,031,081) 39] 62,765 23/41,016!, 62] 184,509 60| 163,132 
1923.. aee 645,651] 44] 41,263 24149,479| 27 6,644 35| 65,632 
1924...| 494)1,439,885| 31] 44,8 33/63,937|} 26) 79,685 41| 63,627 
1925... :| 342|13084'633| 51 46,078 21/73,268| 35! 75,569] 1211406;374 47 ¢ 78,823 
United Other 
ia Italy Japan Norway Sweden. States. Countries. | World Total. 
No.) Tons. No.) Tons. | No., Tons.| No.) Tons.| No Tons No., Tons. | No. Tons. $ 
14 17,401] 109] 44,359) 71|35,435| 11] 9,427| 142|' 171,569] 38 17,864! 1,599|2,650,140 
27) 25,196) 168 5755] 89}50,255| 22|13'968| 174 284/293] 52 46,654‘ 1,719 2;901.769 
38} 50,356] 152) 64,664] 74150,637} 25118,524| 205 276,448] 83) 43,455) 1,75013,332,882 
47 42) 981) 32) 85,861} 61)/54,204) 26 15,163] “94 200; 762) 35) 36,148] 1,31912,852,753 
30] 22,132) 26) 49,408} 59]/62,070] 27/20,319). 84 177,460] 10| 13,641) 7431/1,201 638 
10] 56,654] 55]145'624| 52 42,458] 34/26.769| 211 504,247; 18) 14,296} 964 1,688,080 
11] 38,906] 104|350;141| 44 46,103] 34|26,760| 326]. 997,919] 27 32,538) 1,112]2,937,786 
15} 60,791} 198 489°924| 51 47,723] 361/39,583| 929|3,033,030] 40 34,478} 1,866|/5,447,444 © 
\ 32) 82,713) 135]611,883] 82 57, 578| 53|50, ont 1,051|4,075,385] 16 26,725) 2,483 7 144, 549 
82} 133,190] 140/456,642] 30138,855| 46 63,823 509|2,474,253]  52| 96,368] 1,759|5,861,666 
85] 164,748] 43 227'425| 35 51,458] 27 65,911} 173 1,006,413 38 63,465| 1,377 reareso 
42) 101,177| 49 83.419] 23 32,391} 14/30,038} 59] 119,138] 45] 27,881] “852 2,467,084 
21| 66,523} 44] 72,475] 48]42'619] 10/20:118| 83 172,817} 14] 6,097] 701/1,643,181 
19] 82,526]. 31) 72,757) 34/25,139] 12131.211] 79 139,463) 12) 21,673)  924|2,247,751 
31) 142.046! 231 55,784! 48/28) 1805! 17'52,750' 101 #128; 776' 14) 15,165 855) 2, 193,404 
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SS Ag 
19,263,78 
"2168867. 
11,391,780 
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(1,294,576 
4,645,620 
Tota 62,671,937 | 
Argentina 209 215,625 — 
Belgium. 222 503,083" 
Brazil, . 338 464,549 
Chile 120 164,080 
China 193 296,757 
Cuba. 55 4,01 
BPBOTIE A 55 ris s'est er 36 . 140,058 
Esthonia........... Sees 63 4 37,533 
Finland......... cop c Ide 219» 148,028 
GEECOG iistaheoiovess s ovale sie He “ 457 921,861 
FRODGURAS 25:16.3. 1,. es wee 26 58,490 
_ Jugo-Slavia,....... kcereree 136 195,444 
FG gig PEE On a 58 1,314 
Mexico...... 49 50,112 
Panama 20 100,914 
Peru. . 28 60,531 
Portugal 185 251,037 
Roumania 37 68,17. 
Russia (Soviet) 854 314,881 
"TUPRGY. ed 5s 173 136, 
‘Uruguay 49 67,334 


Motor ships in the world number 2,343, of 3,- 
493,294 gross tons. : 

Steamers number 25,251 with reciprocating 
engines (49,997,901 gross tons); 1,366 with turbine 
engines (9,137,675 gross tons). 

Of the steamers and motor ships, 24,279 (60,- 
485,631 tons) are steel; 2,141 ( 1,233,579 tons) ‘are 
iron; the rest, wood or composite. 


2 1,380 
086 3,968 
2,112,433 32,615 
33 19,223 242 234,848 
3 1,390 225 507,473 
43 17,759 381 482,208 
18 15,632 138 179,712 
3 3,049 201 299,806 
17 7,718 72 61,73: 
= HRORO TIER Ca per TeaBer homcbchaekcia3 36 140,058. 
52 11,492 115 49,02 
144 84,764 363 232,792 
10 3,083 467 924,944 
1 111 27 8,60 
1 343 137 195,787 
29 6,469 87 7,783 
19 10,369 . 68 60,481 
\ 671 217 101,585 
18 18,537 46 79,06 
100 29,0 285 280,116 
lin. elecd axe co! hate wpetas tae tates 37 68,17: 
16 8,403 370, 323,284 
1 490 174 136,796 
14 7,879 63. 5,21 


Of the sailing vessels, 725 (743,103 tons) are 
steel; 155 (137,630 tons) are iron; the rest, wood 
or _ composite. 


Tankets of over 1,000 tons each number 1,006, € 
steamers fitted for 


of 5,598,198 gross tonnage; 
burning oil, 3,576, of 18,243,539 gross tonnage; 


trawlers and other fishing vessels, 3,637, of 809,828 ‘ 


gross tonnage. 


SHIPS LOST AT SEA. 


UNITED UNITED WORLD Pet. 
a STATES. KING DOM. |GERMANY.| FRANCE. JAPAN. ITALY. . TOTAL or 
AR —- - aah A 
No. Ton. |No.| Ton. |No.(Ton. | No.{ Ton. |No./Ton. |No, { Ton. No. Ton. {Ships 
1902. 82) 108,786] 7| 8,796] 19}36,021 9} »8,505) 12) 7,178 5] 9,643] 232) 308,182] 1.23 
1903..|, 109] 155,071] 11] 12,307] 22|19.879] 13] 20,037} 13} 9,200. 2| 1,232] 237] . 298,376| 1.14 
904 98| 166,826] 16] 15,671} 21|42,446; 11] 8,809] 34/69,718} 10) 17,769] 280; 424,175] 1.54 _ 
1905. 106| 155,603] 14] 14,742] 19136,071} 13] 14,147] 30|33,125 5! 11,518} 297) 407,975) 1.42 
1906. 115) 168,793} 15} 14,988) 26|37,354 8| 11,894] 21)17,451 9| 19,649] 284) 367,176] 1.21 
1907. 90} 150,893) 11} 35,004] 27/46,405) 14] 16,190) 27/33,644 4) 4,865 | 273 08,328 | 1.26 
1908. 114] 181,988] 8] 10,342] 21]/46,058} 12) 21,129) 29/25,082) . 7 7,859| 304] 419,806|"1.24 — 
1909. 83] 182,836} 14] 20,706] 30/43,896| - 10] 10,191) 15)10,162 3} 6,153] 256) 393,770) 1.14 
1910. 102| 190,135] 14) 15,800} 26/31,594|. 14] 15,900] 22/21,505 3] 8,060} 293) 421,549] 1.20 
1911 112} 187,062} 10] 13,409] 20/29,408} 11| 9,894} 20)17,946 6] 14,313] 305) 449,087) 1.23 
1912. 108| 245,358} 8 ,085| 19/38,741| 14] 16,926) 33)27,553 8| 16,265} 292) 450,675] 1.18 
1913. 93| 182,248] 20] 21,583] 21/39,235} 15] 25,948] 25/25,514; 13) 20,127) 295) 445,265 1,09 
1914. 194] 410,965] 18] 24,329] 32/89,056} 13] 13,837) 22|28,897 9| 11,671} 437| 773,934) 1.79 
1915. 64411,092,924| 19] 39,730] 32/74,880] 46)113,011| 20/43,041) 20) 53,93 968] 1,867,386 | 4.29 
1916..| 571/1,411,429| 27) 57,255) 25/39,50 57|148,051| 28/81,068| _821228,290)1,274/ 2,714,982) 6.31 
1917.. |1,384|4,093.717| 60]166,630| 24/19,750) 144/355,007| 36) 92,113] 128]398,790)2,596| 6,602,478] .... 
1918. 661|1,¢74,182} 90/308,742| 18/13,24! 92|186,083] 30/61,829] 50)184,173|1,288]3,330,354| .... 
19197: 84] 140,941) 54/114,752| 47|19,152) 22) '32,250) 42/43,829) © 2 366] .415} 514,234] 1.12 
1920. 86] 123,861] 45]112,040] 17] 9,061] 25] 50,874) 29/41,988) 9} 13,020| 357] 510,794| 0.99 
1921. 65| 65,718] 22] 60,392) 12] 7,005} 21] 27,899] 29/51,185) 15) 28,069) 310 458,992 | 0.81 
1922. 77| 119,297] 24) 54,842} 27/24,380) 23) 23,770) 64/54,13: 15] 31,059] 351) 428,756) 0.72 
1923. 84| °° 138'744| 28] 65.939] 29/35;710| 20] 12,936} 33/58,548| 22] 49,629) 324 494,364] 0.82 
1924, 26| 421445] 67|/108,077) 20/15,542) 13] 23,908] 42170,933} 12) 38,125) 292 440,404! 0.74 
1926..'° 11 27,416! 54! 61,778! .23'18,370| 16! 12,949! 38142,788 17! 37,736 280! 327,748! 0.55" 


Figures cover war losses and those for United 
States exclude ships on the Great Lakes. 

Dur the past thirty-five years, says the U. S. 
Depattment of Commerce, steel. became almost 
the sole material for the hulls of ships. Besides 
increasing directly the size of ships, it has added 
to their carrying capacity in two ways not usually 
disclosed by gross and net tonnage figures. 

Some cargo has always been carried as a rule 
on the decks of ships, but the use of steel made 
possible structures to shelter cargo thus carried. 
Unless these structures are ‘permanently closed 


in’ they are not included in the gross or net ton- 
nage of ships, under the laws of maritime nations” 


or in the entry or clearance returns of ships’ net 
tonnage, although they increase materially the 
oargo-carrying power. 7 
Steel has extended the construction of double 
bottoms, v 
ballast and for fresh water supplies for boilers, 
D ngers and crew. Double bottoms are not 
included in the gross or néet tonnage figures of ships. 
_ The more recent use of oil as fuel and the grow- 
ing construction of motor ships have given the 
double bottom even greater value as a receptacle 
for oil, either as ship’s fuel or as cargo, thus saving 
for cargo the hull space formerly neided for bunker 
coal as well as adding directly to cargo space. . 


primarily for safety but also for, water _ 
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FAST | 
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‘Spain (Palos) to the Gulf of Mexico in thirty-seven 
days ‘ i 
The American-built clipper, the Lightning, of the 
Black Ball (British) Australian Line, on March 1, 
1854, sailed 435 nautical miles, on way from Boston 
to Liverpool, on her maiden voyage. A gale was 
blowing and the ship’s log showed a speed as high as 
18% miles an hour. The same vessel, on March 
19, 1857, sailed 430 nautical miles, on way from 
‘Liverpool to Melbourne, .Australia. The clipper 
Donald McKay, Black Ball Line, on Feb. 27, 1855, 
sailed 421 nautical miles on maiden voyage from 
Boston to Liverpool. 

The fastest day’s record on a sailing ship on any 
sea—437 miles—was made by the Sovereign of the 
Seas, on a passage from New York to San Francisco. 
The Flying Cloud made 4334 miles in one day, New 
York to San Francisco. 


7 


4 THE CLIPPER SHIPS. 
i 

Pea was made, it is certs in maritime circles, 
R f by the Dreadnaught, which cleared from New York 
~ on June 27—12 days. The clipper Red Jacket, built 
at Rockland, Me., sailed from Sandy Hook, N. Y., 
ae Dreadnaught once went from New York to Liverpool 
oh Re 13 days 8 hours. She was built’in 1853 at New- 
; 26 feet deep, 1,443 gross tons. She was lost July 4, 
South America, on the way from Liverpool to San 
S Y%y Francisco. 


The quickest passage of a clipper ship across the 
on June 15, 1859, and arrived off Cape Clear, Ireland, 

Ko 
\ to Liverpool in 13 days 1 hour 25 minutes. The 
buryport, Mass. She was 217 feet long, 40 feet wide, 
~ £1869, on Cape Penas, northeast of Terra del Fuego, 
SN THE FASTEST TRANS-ATLANTIG YACHT 

VOYAGE. 


“is that of the schooner yacht Atlantic, which, in 
» the race for the German Emperor’s Cup, in 1905, 
* sailed from Sandy Hook to the Lizard, England, in 
12 days 4 hours 1 minute and 19 seconds, the distance 
. being 3,013 nautical miles, the average speed being 
at the rate of 10.31 knots. 

The best. day’s run was 341 nautical miles and at 
an ayerage of 14.5 knots, while the best speed the 
yacht did was between 15 and 16 nautical miles per 


hour. 
STEAMSHIP RECORDS. 

Steamships—The first steamship to cross the 
Atlantic was the Savannah, 350 tons, built at New 
: York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on May 24, 
wan 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, during 
. elghteen of which she used her side-paddies. The 
, Great Western, on her maiden voyage, from Bristol 
England, to New York, covered the distance in 
ae April, 1838, in 15 days. The Sirius, in April, 1838, 
_ “© went from England to New York in 18% days. The 
Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, came 
from Liverpool to New York in 14 days 8 hours. 
The Great Western's best record across the ocean 
. In May, 1851, 
he Pacific reduced the Atlantic record to 9 days 
19 hours 25 minutes. The Persia, in 1856, did it 
in 9 days 1 hour 45 minutes; the Scotia, in 1866, 
in 8 days 2 hours 48 minutes; the City of Brussels, 
in 1869, in 7 days 22 hours 3 minutes; the Baltic, 
in 1873, in 7 days 20 hours 9 minutes; the City of 
Berlin, in 1875, in 7 days 15 hours 48 minutes; the 
Arizona, in 1880, in 7 days 7 hours 23 minutes; the 
Alaska, in 1882, in 6 days 18 hours 37 minutes; the 
Etruria, in 1888, in 6 days 1 hour 55 minutes; the 
Majestic, in 1891, in 5 days 18 hours 8 minutes; 
the Lucania, in 1894, in 5 days 7 hours 23 minutés; 
the Lusitania, in 1908, in 4 days 15 hours; the 
Mauretania, in 1910, in 4 days 10 hours 41 minutes, 
at the rate of 26.06 knots an hour. The foregoing 
records, since and including 1856, are between New 


~*~ 


~, York and Queenstown. 


LEVIATHAN'S QUICK TRIP. 
The Leviathan, June 22, 1923, on a trial 25-hour 
run from Jupiter Inlet Light, Florida, to a point off 


. Cape Henry, Virginia, made 687 nautical miles at an 
average rate of 27.07 knots an hour; and reached an 
average speed of 28.04 knots an hour for 75.7 miles. 

The Mauretania, in 1924, went from Cherbo 
~ &p\ to New York—3,157 miles—in 5 days 3 hours 2 
minutes, at the rate of 25.60 knots an hour. Her 
best day’s run was 642 knots. 
The Mauretania, in August, 1924, went from New 
York to Cherbourg, 3,098 miles, in 5 days 1 hour 
re minutes, at an average speed of 26.25 knots an 
our. & 
A ) The Mauretania, in September, 1924, went from 
New York to Plymouth in 4 days 21 hours 57 minutes. 
The best run from New York to Havre was made 
) py the France, of the French Line, in 5 days 17 hours, 
The day's run record—676 knots (27.04 an hour)— 
was made by the Mauretania, in January, 1911. 
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- Satling Ships—Columbus, in 1492, sailed from 1 


PACIFIC RECORDS... 4 
The following log of the voyage of the Santa 
Catalina is compiled from the reccrds of the owners 
of the ship, W. R. Grace & Co., of New, York. 

Steamship Santa Catalina—Sailed from New York 
April 13th, 1914, at 7 A. M., arriving at San Pedro 
May 27th, 9.40 P. M., with a total steaming time 
of 44 days 14 hours and 40 minutes, and covering a 
total mileage of 12,649 miles, thus giving an average 
of 11.8 nautical miles per hour. She left San Pedro ~ 
May 29th, at 12.25 P. M., arriving in San Francisco 
May 30th, at 7.35 P. M., steaming time being 1 day 
7 hours and 10 minutes. The total time from New 
York to San Francisco, via San Pedro, being 45 
days 21 hours and 50 minutes, covering a total 
distance of 12,929 miles, or 11.8 miles per hour. 


FAST RUN BY U. 8. CRUISER OMAHA. 

The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. 8S. Navy, in 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diamond Head, f 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a tg 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 

0 seconds. j 

The average speec on the voyage was 27.76 miles 
an_ hour. 

The maximum day’s run for 24 hours was 690 
miles, or an average of 28.75 miles an hour. 


DESTROYERS AND MOTOR BOATS. 

The U. S. destroyer Cole made 43.75 miles an ' 
hour on her trial sea trip. The motor boat Miss 
America, in 1920, on Lake George, N. Y., went at 
the rate of 77.85 miles an hour; the motor boat 
Maple Leaf VII. (August, 1921) made 89 miles an 
hour on the Solent, England. . 

The U. S. scout cruiser Milwaukee made 41.4. 
miles an hour in her trial trip, 1923, off Puget Sound. 
FASTEST TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD. 

1519 (Sept. 20)-1522 (Sept. &), Magellan’s ships 
soled around the world from Seville, Spain, and 

ack again. 

1872 (Oct. 2-Dec. 20), a fictitious journey by 
Phileas pore a Jules Verne’s novel; 80 days. , 

1889, by Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes; 
1903, by Henry Frederick, 54 days 7 hours 2 min- 
utes; 1911, by Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 
hours 42 minutes 38 seconds; 1912, by John H. 
Mears, 35 days 21 hours @6 minutes; in 1926 (June 
16 1.30 A. M.-July 14 4.06. 5 P.M.), by Edward 
8. Evans and Linton Wells for The World, in 28 
days 14 hours. 36 minutes 5 seconds. Their mileage 
was: by train and motor car, 4,100; by plane, 6,300: 
by steamer, 8,000, 

NOTED AIR FLIGHTS. ; 
(See Aviation for greater details) 

The Zeppelin dirigible ZR-3, built by Germany 
for the United States Government and later renamed 
the Los Angeles, left Friedrickshafen, Oct. 12. 1924, 
sailed across the Atlantic, and arrived at the Lake- 
hurst, N. J., Naval Air Station on Oct. 15—time, 
81 hours 17 minutes; distance, 5,066 miles; average 
speed about 62 miles an hour. { 

The American-built dirigible Shenandoah (ZR-1) - 
was destroyed. by storm Sept. 4, 1925, in passage 3 
over Ohio, with loss of 14 lives. : 

The. U. S. Army (Fokker) monoplane T-2 flew 
without a Stop, May 2-3, 1923, from Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola, N. Y., to Rockwell Field, San Diego, Cal. 
(2,520 miles), in 26 hours 50 minutes 38 2-5 seconds. 

The U. S. naval seaplane NC-4 (Read), in 1919 
(May 16-27), flew from Trepassy, British North 
America, via the Azores, to Lisbon, Portugal, 2,150 
miles, in 26 hours 45 minutes, actual flying time. 

A British biplane (Alcock-Brown), in 1919 (June 
14-15), flew from St. John’s, N. F., to Clifden, Ire 
land, 1,960 miles, in 16 hours 12 minutes. 

The British dirigible balloon R-34 (Scott), in 1919 
(July), flew from East Fortune, Scotland, to Min- 
eola, N. Y., 3,130 miles, in 108 hours 12 minutes, 
and returned from Mineola to Pulham, England, 
3,200 miles, in 74 hours 56 minutes, : 

a A Md sar flew in 1922 from Portugal to 
razil. 

In 1924 the round-the-world flight of the U. 8S. ‘ 
mt t Air Service planes was for a distance of 26,103 


les. 

In 1925 an Italian Army plane flew from Rome to 
Australia and Japan and back, a total of 34,500 miles, 

In 1926 the drigible balloon, Norge, flew from 
Rome, by stages, to Spitzbergen, thence later across 
the North Pole, to Teller, Alaska, a distance of 
approximately 6,820 miles, of which 2,700 miies 
rid tet ab the continuous flight from King’s Bay 
o Teller. 


For other records, see Aviation, 
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July, 1925|Fishermen’s Special, P. Camden, N. J~—Cape May, N. J... 
FAST RECORDED RUNS FOR SHORT DISTANCES. - 
Time, 6, 
DATE. Railroad. Run. Miles.} m. 8, | Hour 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central fos a «pee ae oe ae Crittenden— ‘Empire State URS a carl ah 0:32 /112, 
Aug., 1895) Pennsylvania. ............0.605 -|Landover—Anacosta............... Sat 3.00 {102 s 
Jan., 1899|Burlington Route................ Siding Aion kh eet Ae 8 1.20 |108 
Mar., fens ay, Syston ose isis ies aay Run from Fleming to Jacksonville 5 2.30 130 4 
Jan., Y. Central & H. R....:.. ;|Palmyra—Macedon..............., 7.29 | 4.00 |109.35 
April, 1904|M ines Contfal fav ccicisssaat Crisman—Lake. ee ee 3.73 | 2.00 |111.90 
July, 1904 F es Pet & Reading. rosa eh aae Egg probs dee Junction. 4.8 2.30 1115.20 
Oct., Apes Y. Central & H. 25 WEEE Y Croton—Ossining.................. 3.511 2-200 1105. 
SCHEDULE TIME OF FAST ioe TRAINS. 
a5 iat yak Pa M.P. 
RAILROAD. Train. Run. } Miles. | Hour 
New York Central...2. 20th Century Limited........... New York—Chicago.......... 960 |. 48.0 
New York ee We ate ee ire State Express........... New York—Buffalo...........] 4389 | 48.7 
Baltimore & Ohio. . Capitol Limited......22...05.02: Baltimore—Chicago........... 823 | 41.2 
New York Central..... SB [2a (ts) ga egg a rae Ree a New York—Detroilt, .2.:/.5... 675 | 45.8 
Pennsylvania....:..... Broadway Limited.............. New York—Chtengo shee 3 Bia: 908 | 45.4 
New York Central..... Fifth Avenue Special. ........... Chicago—New York....:..... 96 G8 
New York Central. .... Southwestern Limited........... New York—St, rvs. b Bbareridetds 1,15: 3:8 
Pennsylvania........ ey oo toaarey. Limited ...|Washington—Chicago......... 826 | 43.5 
Southern Pacific eee ..|Los Angeles—Avon ale, ace 1,992 | 35.5) 
nion Pacific. - |Cheyenne—Omaha dianzet 500 | 42.0 
Lehigh Valley. Neéw York—Buffalo:... 5004... 447 | 42. re 
Pennsylvania .. .|New York—Pittsburgh. é 440. | 45.9. 
Tilinois Central . |Chicago—New Orleans. . 7% 921 | 41.0 
Pennsylvania... - St. Louls—New York......... 1,051 | 42.9 


The fastest time on Tecord for a distance of.over 
440 miles was made by the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern R. R. from Buffalo to Chicago in June, 
1905, rioted above. The fastest long distance run 
as than 440 miles was on the New York Central 

ore 11, 1895, from New York.to Buffalo, 
45614" mi es, in 407 minutes actual time. . Average 
‘ 6452 miles an hour, with two stops and 
slow-ups, and on Jan. 1, 1903, from Albany 
‘@ ‘Buffalo, 302 miles, in 295 minutes 

‘On Aug. 15, 1898, on P. & R. and C. R. R. of 
N. J., “Royal Blue Line,” between Elizabeth, N. J. 
and Jenkintown, a distance of 69 miles, in 61 mintites 
including 2 slow-ups, some of the miles being trav- 
ersed in 38 seconds. 

‘The Jarrett and Palmer special theatrical train, 
Jersey City to Oakland (San Francisco), 3,311 
miles, May 31 Be 4, 1876, 83 hours 45 minutes; 
average speed, 53 miles per hour. 

On June 12, 37905, a New York Central train 
ran from Cleveland to Toledo, 108 miles, at 69% 
miles an hour and returned the next day at 71.62 
miles an hour 

In May, 1906, the “Harriman Special” made the 
run from Oakland, Cal., to New York City in 71 
hours 27 minutes. 

A special train of an engine and two ears, which 
was run in January, 1911, to carry J. P. Morgan 


from Washington to New York over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,- made the trip of 226-8 miles in 
3 hours 55 minutes and 30 seconds, or at the rate 
of 57.8 miles ah hour, 

The record time between Los Angeles and Chicago, 
via. the Sante Fe Lines,’ 2,230 miles, is 44 hours 
and 54 minutes (46 miles an hour) made by the 
“Scotty”-the-Miner special in July, 1905. 

Mrs. Alfred H. Smith, wife of the President of 
the New York Central Lines, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse in Central Park, left Los Angeles’ 
on March 9, 1924, in a special train on the Santa 
Fe system and arrived at Chicago in 49 hours and 
17 minutes. Another perce train took her 961.5 
miles to New York City in 19 hours 54 minutes. 
The cross-continent record run thus was made in 
69 hours: 11 minutes. 

On Nov. 16-17; 1925, a Penn. Railroad Special 
carried Guy Waggoner from St. Louis to N. Y. 
City in 21 hours 27 minutes. ° 

On June 28-29, 1926, a Penn. Railroad Special 
earried Mrs. Cytus H. McCormick from N. Y. 
City to Chicago in 16 hours 55 minutes. 

In November, 


on the Canadian National Railways ran from 


| Montreal to Vancouver, 2,937 miles in 67 hours, 
without a stop, averaging almost 43.50 miles Per, 


hour, 


BRITISH FAST TRAIN SCHEDULES. 


j 1924, 1914, 
LONDON TO— Miles Railway. M. P. H./M. P. 
Birmingham........-+-.++++| 112.9 |London, Midland & Scottish Railway ..... | 666 66 5 
Aberdeén.,..........4s.....] 523.2 |London & North Hastern Railway...... -.. | 46.8 47.1 
BGibbutgh. 0005. se 392.7. |London & North Eastern Railway.......... 50:7 -1 50.7 
TERBATORBUG © dar ost’ s a) vie b's 203.7 |London, Midland & Scottish Railway....... 47.6 53.4 
Bétizante.,. cee. tievee Liseess| 305.2 |Great Western Railway oi.) ge SO. 49.2 46.4 
TOORGRPE cok or Meats behead 199.7 |Groat Western Railway........0...2....0. 55.7 55.0 
fa RR OT aa 188.2 |London & North Eastern Railway..... Waa -60:. 8 52.5 
POM a ieee «3.9, 2h soo Aaldis a'ee 449.8 |London, Midland & Scottish Railway....... 48:9 50.0 
Scarborough. an TARY Csi tly | 280.2 London & North Eastern Railway........'.. 51.2 ‘48.8 
METNEGHS en. a nro cls aletrs amare 567.8 |London, Midland & Scottish Railway....... 42.1 44,1 
Manchester .. . basics bed 188.5 |London, Midland & Scottish Railway....... 56.7 56.7 
INGW Castle iin. Hath OL ae 268.3 |London & North Wastern ie MOR 51.4 51.4 
Ps a hes CE LIM tera at: val2)-79%3 (Southern Rallwiy i. We aaa Rea 51.7 48.6 
o Dig Naty 
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1925, an oil electric engine-car | 


Total number of navigable stream! nited 1 (5,2 Mississipp 
‘States, 295, tributary as follows, the total navigable | Canada, 2 (315) 
_. length in miles being in parentheses—Atlantic, 148 | gab. , 26,4 
* 365) Gulf, not including. the Mississippi, 53 | 


Sources. 
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Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, Ala.........-|Mobile River. 

Wear Raymond, Pasvacuy vad piineeeek es a -|Ohio River... 
Ocmulgee and Oconee Rivers, Ga ....j;Atlantic Ocean... 

.|Umbagog Lake, Me teh hones ore Kennebec River........ 

.|Chattahoochee and biede) os ejpiera/iiate, | CHUNT OL ME CXE GOL Ia a bhai 

L en b a ler prs 4 RIVED A. 2k ss 

i : of Mexico....... 
Bie Ble pet es White River, Ark. 


Big Horn...... Rocky Mountains, Wy0.... 5.0.00. eceeeeeeee piavelers oi i Yellowstone River... ..- 
Blsok. 2S Hee Adirondack Lakes, N. Y........... aS ety age wi. .| Lake Ontario. 2.0.0.0... 
_ Black Warrior. ./Locust and Mulberry Rivers, Ala.........2...0.-.. .|Tombigbee River....... i 


Brazos... In the Staked Plain, Tex : Gulf ‘of Mexico. ......5. 
‘Canadian......|/ Northeastern New Mexico eA Arkansas River........ 
Cape Fear.... ..|Atlantic Ocean. ......2. 
-Chattahooche: sé ..«..../Apalachicola River. .... 
Cheyenne...... § a ‘ Missouri River......... 
Chickasawha. 3 Pascagoula River.......[ 
‘Chowan...... ie Albemarle Sound....... 
Cimarron. . Rana 
i; ‘ergeeaer a ae P ; BEV es aes falele 
' ,Colorado....... AG 
~Columbia...... Cc ,|Paclfic Ocean... 0.0... 
F .|Escambia River, Fla... . 
3 oe 8 ..-|Long Island Sound... .. 
OSG 6a uiern's a a Sie Alabama River......... 
m5 j i Ghio River... oss: 
Delaware. ...... i Spain Mer bs Bop cores on miata gine a Seatac ls ..| Delaware Bay... . 
Des Moines... . 7 Mississippi River. 
Ny AAIOLOLES. 2 si. i SOLS OAs Lane ioae cee hs meee Grand River... . 
_ Edisto. ..»..|North and South Edisto Rivers, S. Car...:....5....... 
Escambia...... CS BIR Ar Gites Seen Sea oe ee: 
Fin). 3.35. Nas pia pita ebm apa Sea eee 


Great Kanawha.|Blue Ridge Mountains, N. Car.............+.--+++---|Ohio Ri 

Green|. 554-2. | Lincoln County, Ky. ees nhs cud ctaea ten aes chu cee TOMO Rivers ee 
Greenbrier... ..|Pocahontas County, W. Va....... 

Gunnison...... oe 


SERS ae eS .| Mississippi River 
Ba ae i eregrlin by eit. ah ohh ic O: 
a oom . Chesapeake Bay 
eh an Ai Lake Michigan 
eoesae Missouri River......... 
ihe: a Cc Ill Mississippi River... ... 
Kennebec...... é Atlantic Ocean 
Kentucky...... K she Obio River. 
_.. Menominee..... Pee Green Bay 
Merrimac. .....|W 
Minnesota... .. 
Mississippi. .... be eee scene eeeees ae of Gulf Of Mexico... ..c..: 
Missouri.......)Rocky Mountains, Southwestern Montana... ....|* .| Mississippi River 


Mobile. ....... Junction of Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers, Ala....... Mobile Bay....... 
Piya -  PAORAWE. 25.5 w0 LOWS County, NeW: eg st. rst tabiyeatis shoo vce wee cn Hudson River..... 
; Alleghany River... 
; Neches. .... eal hah of BAU Peer iapcnts Sabine Lake, Tex 
Al + «++.» {Morris County, Kan..... Te aah eee eee bincghesy cl -«...a/ATkansas River... 2.2... 
xy Coe on HN COE 6 Sts fale PR alaiy cis ve ayaleci a cane ee Pamlico Sound... ....... 


wiki vee hints bb. 6 eceeiats heen ies CRI a ye Newark Bay... iu... . 
-)/Gulf of Mexico. 
Rio Grande 


Weidie ths HOvbateielale cis Ske Gulf of Mexico........ 

S WOU V Bisnd es sie hejeic ee, Albemarle Sound. ...... 

Sates. 34 =a 15. paw as ot ...| Mississippi River. , . 

x - ++) Northern Texas. ........5% sista re vlee wie oe'e|GULt Of Vi 

SEIAINES ca eyes arterials vob eisiened-aeces (SUISUN Bay. oo... 

teeeereceseeesss.|Mississippl River 

ahead seereseeueesss...| Mississippi River... 

RENEE te eeeeeseeesees.. (Atlantic Ocean. . 

St. Joseph...... dele as sk Thy Pea sasebecc..s..|/Lake Michigan... 
San Joaquin... . -|Sacramento River... 

Santee... 0s... aree Rivers, S.C. ... Atlantic Ocean... 2 ei... 

: ee Rivers, S.C..,.......!Atlantie Ocean... ..; 


: Paulding County, Ga .|Coosa River. 


.|Granville County, N. C Pamlico Sound 
perce Formed by Clinch and Ohio River 4 
Rae sh2 Prentiss County, Miss Mobile River 
sy iety he Northern Texas |Galveston Bay 
Mercer County, Ohio. .... Ohio River 
.|Southern North Carolina 
Rrevaxees Western Arkansas (also called Ouachita) Red Ri 
White... 0... Northwestern Arkansas ; Mississippi River 
Willamette..... Cascade Range, Ore ..|Columbia River 
Wisconsin. .....|Northern Wisconsin , ‘(Mississippi River 
Yaxeo. ys as.: - Junction of Tallahatchee and Yalobusha Rivers, Miss...]/Mississippi River 
Yellowstone... ./Rocky Mountains, Wyo Missouri River 
b's | 5) Seas Lake Lindeman, Yukon District, Canada Bering Sea 


The Missouri River connects with the Mississippi | 1924-1926 by eliminating the bend. The tracks ~ 
20 miles above St. Louis. Its total length from its | now use the old filled-in bed of the stream. The _ 
source to the Gulf of Mexico is 4,221 miles. railroad company has abandoned the two bridges — 

The course of the Schuylkill River at Port Clinton, | and the 1,500-ft. Pulpit Rock Tunnel. The first | : 
Pa., was changed by Reading Railroad engineers in! trains over the new route ran on May 16, 1926. ; 


pil aia Ss Maske SE SS O22 EIS 2 Bs 
PRINCIPAL FOREICN RIVERS. se Ee sa 
7 Leth Leth 3 etn 
_ RIVER. Outflow. |M's.|| River. Outflow. |M’s. Outflow. ~|M's. 4 
Albany. ....|Hudson Bay...| 610 Bay of Bengal.}1,250 -lAdriatic Sea...) 420. 
Amazon. ...|Atlantic Ocean|3,900 Dead Sea..... 200 .|Lake Winnipeg| 355 — 
Amu Darya.|Aral Sea...... 1,500 Hudson Bay.. 445 .|North Sea 700. 


22: ADAGE ooo: Gulf Tartary. ./2,900 

_ Ashwanipi. .|(See Hamilton) 
Assiniboine... |Red Riv. of N.} 450 
Athabaska..|Arctic Ocean. .| 765 


f Néboe ./Guif-of Lyons.| 500 y 
.|Columbia Riv .| 400 Ps Amazon Riv,...|1,400 
Atlantic Ocean|2,300||Riv.of Doubt|Riv, Madeira..| 950 
Arctic Ocean. .|2,600||Saguenay...|St Law. Riv..| 405 - 

0||St. John....|/Bay of Fundy.}| 500 — 


Backs..-... Arctic Ocean. .} 605 Arctic Ocean. . 
Brahm'putra|Bay of Bengal.|1,680 i Bay of Biscay .|_ 650||St. Lawrence|Gulf St. Law. .|2,150 

Ee oye At ore Dneiper Riv...| 500]|Mackenzie. .|Beaufort Sea. .|2,525||St. Maurice. |St. Law. Riv..} 325 ny 
Churchill. . .|Hudson Bay...|1,000||Madeira. ...|Amazon Riv...)2,000//Salwin...... Gulf of Marta- Pita) 
Columbia. . .|Pacific Ocean. .|1,150||Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea.| 959 BH Signe sake TOO: tae 
Congo,,....|Atlantie Ocean|2,900}|Manikugan .|St. Lawr. Riv .| 310||S. Francisco. Atlantic Ocean] 1,200 = 
Goppermine. |Arctie Ocean. .| 525||Maros.,....|Theiss River...| 500||Sask’tch’wan|Lake Winnipeg|1,205, haere 
Danube..... Black Sea... .. 1,725||Marne...... Seine River...}| 310||Seine....... English Chan..}, 475. 
Datling.....|Murray River .|1,160||Mekong....|China Sea..... 2,500||Severn..... Hudson Bay...| 420. 
Dnieper... .|Black Sea.... .|1,400]|/Meuse (Ms).|North Sea....| 575|)Shannon....|/Atlantic Ocean} 250 
Doiester,...|Black Sea..... 800||Murray..... Indian Ocean, .}2,310||Souris...... Hudson Bay...| 450 - = 
DTAVE. es: Danube Riv...} 450}|/Nelson..... Hudson Bay... |1,660}/Tagus...... Atlantic Ocean} 550 ee 
Dubawnt...|/Hudson Bay...| 580||Niger......|Gulf of Guinea.|2,900||Thames....|North Sea.....} 215 } 
Ebro...:...|Mediterranean.| 400||Nile........ Mediterranean.|4,000||Theiss:..... Danube Riv...| 800 
Elbe. .._...|North Sea....| 700||Nottaway...|Hudson Bay...|° 400|/Tigris...... Euphrates..., |1,150 
Bnglish,.... Hudson Bay...} 330}/Ob......... Gulf of Ob... .}3,200),Ural....... Caspian Sea... .|1,400° 
Euphrates. ..|Persian Gulf.,.|1,700}|Oder....... Baltic Sea...,. 550 [Vistula geass Gulf of Danzig.| 630 
Frasers... Pacific Ocean..} 695)/Orange.... . Atlantic Ocean|1,100};Volga...... Caspian Sea...|2,300 | 
Gambia....|Atlantic Ocean! 500}/Orinoco..... Atlantic Ocean}1,600||Weser...... North Sea... 300 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal.!1,500}/Ottawa..... St. Law. Riv. .}| .685||Winnipeg Hudson Bay 475 
Garonne....|Bay of Biscay.| 385||/Paraguay...|Parana River. .|1,500/| Yangtse .| Yellow Sea... .|3,100° 5 
Hamilton. ../Esquimau Bay.| 350}|/Parana..... Atlantic Ocean|2,45C||Yenisei. ,/Aretic Ocean. .|2,800 
Hwang (Yel- a Peace. .2:)7.. Arctic Ocean..|1,065]) Yukon... . .|Bering Sea... ./1,765 a 

low).....: Gulf Pechili. . .|2,700]|Pilcomayo. ,|Paraguay Riv.|1,000}|Zambezi....|indlan Ocean. .|1,600 ce 
Indus <1. Arabian Sea. ..'1,700 ‘ 


Canadian drainage basins, area, in square miles—Atlantic, 554,000; Hudson Bay, 1,486,000; Pacific, — 


387,300; Arctic, 1,290,000. 
The Ottawa River, in its upper course, north of Pembroke, is over 5,000 feet deep. 


CONSTITUENTS OF SEA WATER. é 
(From a Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Fisheries.) 


The following are the more important elements Barium and strontium, can be detected by ordi- 
present in solution in sea water, the figures showing | nary methods. Present in ashes of seaweeds and. 
pereentages—Chlorine, 1.935; bromine, .0066; sul- | marine boiler scale. - 
phaté, .269; carbonate, .0072; sodium, 1.0171; Aluminum and iron, casily detected by direct 
potassium, .0387; calcium, .0419; magnesium, .1304. | methods. ¥ 

Besides these, the following elements exist in Manganese, easily detected. Abundant in mud of on 
smaller quantities. Figures, where given, are milli- | ocean bottom; present in ashes of seaweeds, and in om 
grams per litre of water— -- shells and tissues of mollusks. | , : 

Todine, 2.38. Found in considerable quantities Nickel and cobalt, present in ashes of certain en 


in ashes of seaweeds. marine plants. 

; luorine, 0.822. Found in the shells of mollusks. Copper, present in sea water and in ashes of some : 
hosphorus, present as phosphate. seaweeds and corals. é 3 : ne 

~ Arsenic, 0.01 to 0.08; silicon, 0.2 to 1.4 Zinc, 0.002; lead, present in certain corals and 4 


Borum, present in sea water and in ashes of| conchs. 
marine plants. : Silver, 0.01 to 0.169; gold, 0.005 to 0.016. Also 


Lithium, prevent in sea water; rubidium, 14. present in kélp and bottom dredgings. 
‘3 |. Radium, 0.000000000017. 


Caesium, present in sea water. 


‘fie ‘ eet BIRTH STONES. : 

Januaty—Garnet. February—Amethyst. March— August—Sardonyx and peridot.  September—Sap- ‘ 
Bloodstone and aquamarine. April—Diamond. May— | phire. Oetober—Opal and tourmaline. November— 
Emerald. June—Pearl and moonstone. July—Ruby. | Topaz, December—Turaquoise and lapis-lazuti, mT 


fe - feet above sea_level. 


- end of this lake are Miraflores locks, which, in two 


BS: by 


~ Rae i Wee : * r 

pened for Navigation Aug. 15, 1914. ' Gov., Co 

ae i“ f ¥ 2 
The Panama Canal w. It. between latitude 
8 and 9 N. across the Ist! f Panama at its nar- 
rowest part but one. The saddle through which it | 
-rosses the continental divide was originally 312 
Gold Hill, the highest point 
immediately alongside the channel of the Canal, 
rises 662 feet above’sea level. The Canal has a 
length of 44.08 nautical miles or 50.45 statute miles 
rom deep water in the Atlantic to deep water in 
the Pacific. The Canal extends at sea level from 
its starting point in Limon Bay to Gatun, 6% 
miles. At Gatun the sea level section ends in a 
flight of three pairs of locks, forming the steps to 
eee Lake, with its normal elevation 85 feet above 
the sea. 

- Gatun Lake was formed by damming the Chagres 
Walley, and excess water, wasted through the spill- 
- way, finds its way to sea through the old course of 

the Lower Chagres. .The Canal proceeds up the 
_ valley of the Chagres 23% miles to Gamboa, and 
* in this section relatively little excavation was re- 
quired. At Gamboa begins the real drive through 
the divide, the famous Culebra Cut. It is 8 miles’ 
‘long, 300 feet wide at bottom, and extends to Pedro 

iguel lock and dam, on the Pacific slope of the 

vide. Here one lock lowers the ship to Mura- 
flores Lake, a small body about a mile long, with 
its surface 55 feet above the sea. At the south } 


steps, lower the ship to the Pacific. A sea level 
channel 8 miles long carried past Balboa and out 
into the Pacific. % 

The minimum depth of the channel is 41 feet, and 
in parts of Gatun Lake it 1s about 80 feet deep. 
The lock chambers have a clear width of 110 feet and 
length of 1,000 feet, grving ample bandling room for 
the largest ship.yet built. Gatun dam, by which 

. Gatun Lake was formed, 1s a big, gently sloping 
mound, built by pumping sand and clay into the 


8 pete Venere two 


‘at the top is 100 feet. 


ridges of rock. ‘ 
11% miles long and 34 mile wide at its ba: 
is 105 feet above sea level and the width of the 


* 


The Panama Railroad extends between Colon and 


_ Panama on the eastern side of the Canal. 


The Canal Zone is the strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Canal, but not — 
including the cities of Panama and Colon, wh.ch ~ 
remain witnin the Republic of Panama. It has an 
area of 553.9 square miles, eluding land and water 
It was granteo to the United States by the treaty — 
made with Panama, February 26, 1904. The United — 
States paid $10,006,000 for the Zone. and makes an 
annual payment in adaftion of $250,000. : 

Four years ago, for purposes of accounting, a 
part of the total cost of constructing the Panama 
Canal was written off to national defense. j 

The total thus written off, which now stands at 
$112,662,732.60, was arrived at more or less arbi- 
trarily, but it. represents as nearly as may be the 
cost ‘of features and additicoal facilities (not in- 
cluding fortifications, military posts, submarine 
base, etc.) included in the design of the Canal for 
military or naval reasons, which might have been 
omitted if there had been none but commercial 
interests to serve. 

This leaves as of June 30, 1925, a balance of 
$236,115,089.01 asthe mvestment in the Canal 
proper (Canal fixed property), and an additional 
sum of $4,140,923.88 invested in equipment (Canal 
transit equipment). : 

There 1s also $30,341,290.56 invested in auxiliary 
business enterprises other than those conducted 
with funds of the Panama Railroad Company. . 

In 1926 (fiscal year) the net income of the Panama 
Canal from tolls, taxes, licenses, fees, fines, postal 
receipts, ete., was $15,151,668.06, and the net profit 
on auxiliary business operations was $841,310.29. 


COMMERCIAL ‘TRAFFIC IN YEARS ENDED JUNE. 30. 


No. } Canal Net Cargo No. Canal Net| Cargo 

Ships.| Tonnage. Tons. Tolls. Year. Ships.| Tonnage: Tons. Tolls. 
1,075| 3,792,572| 4,888,454] $4,367,550) |1921 2,892} 11,415,876] 11,599,214} 11,276,890 
758| 2,396,242) 3,094,114] 2,408,090) |1922 2,736} 11,417,459) 10,884,910} 11,197,832 
1,803] 5,798,557} 7,058,563) 5,627,463) |1923 3,967| 18,605,786] 19,567,875! 17,508,415 
,069| 6,574,073| 7,532,031] 6,438,853) |1924 5,230} 26,148,878) 26,994,710] 24,290,964 
2,024) 6,124,990} 6,916,62 6, 172,829] |1925 ,673| 22,855,151) 23,958,836] 21,400,524 
2,478\ 8,546, 9'374,499| 8,513,933! '1926 5,197! 24,774,591l 26,037,448! 22,931,055 


the above, 534 U. S. Government vessels transited 


launches, each under 20 tons net—a total of 5,926 
ships and a total of $22,931,762.23 in tolls. 
The United States Government ships carried 


‘the canal, and also 12 ships for repairs, 5 Panama } 117,047 long tons of cargo, which made the total 
Government vessels, 1 Colombian vessels, and 177! canal cargo tonnage 26,154,495. 


CANAL TRAFFIC FROM DATE OF OPENING TO JUNE 30, 1925. 


The Panama Canal was opened to commercial | 
traffie Aug. 15, 1914, and from the date of opening 
to the close of business, June 30, 1926, transits of 
commercial toll-paying vessels of 20 tons net measure- 
ment or over numbered 34,902, on which a total o 
$142,134,397.95 in tolls were paid. , 

The aggregate net tonnage of these vessels was 


148,450,139 tons, Panama Canal measurement, and 
the total cargo carried was 131,869,827 long tons. 

In addition to the commercial traffic listed above, 
a total of 3,148 vessels operated by the United . 
States Government, exclusive of craft in the service 
of the canal, were passed through the canal without 
payment of tolls. i 


CANAL: TRADE—ATLANTIC TO PACI¥IC. 


~—Commpaity. 1923-4.) 1924-5. | 1925-6. Commodity. 1923-4. | 19245. | 1025-6. 

Mfd. goods (incl. Sulphur.....).... 146,712} 165,925] 889, 

dion, textiles, ete). 2,273,381) 1,829,932] 1,957,131 Autos and access. 120,124] 145,676 1Fiose 
Ss, mineral. ..... ; : Ke ,817||Cotton, raw.....-. 100,925 5, Be 
OMEN, Aiccenens % 59, fs Other and total...| 7,860,1 ¢ A 

Coal and coke... 281,935! 255,345! 315,572 Opie mene Cates 


> 


CANAL TRADE—PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC. 


1924-5, 


Commodity. 1923-4. ) 1924-5. | 1925-6. Commodity. 1923-4. 1925-6. 
5,930,716||Barley............|. 379,542] 236,115) 312 
3,200,311||Cold storage food. .| 167,893 Bis 157 pared 
1;878,050||Fruit, dried....... 103,469} 135,832] 150,229 

2,388 Lge 7a Coftee ESR hadi 102,451 81,881! 104,739 

Canta woot va] A886) 000 aaa cota movmrtrec meee 
etals, various. ... 360,82 36, 449,27 Other and total... |19,134 f 

GUAM Merion as 3s 270,688! 211,168) 319,045 Eien ere a lee 


paying tolls. 


United States Government, Including merchant 


vessels chartered by the Government, do not pa 
tolls. Shipping Board vessels in commercial sevice 5 


pay tolls. ; 


ms 


bhasar inl. peda _|_Tor amar ake il oa 
ts Connected, } Length.| Width. | Depth. maprO vent. 


: t 
MASGACHUSETTS,_ { i 1 ‘Year. ; iles. | Feet. Feet. Poltar lars — 
Cape Cod Ship......... Buzzard-Cape Cod Bay. 13.00 7.68 | | 200 (7254 

RE ey ea ae 3 ; 
_ Erie and Lage me breton ..|Troy-Tonawanda....... 
Champlain. sons -.| Whitehall-Troy . seat 
Oswerat's. te Niwas Oswego-Three Rive 1828. | 28. 
Cayuga and Seneca..... Mays Pt.-Ith’ Mtr Pu Pe th be es 
Black River. Rome-Lyons Falls...... 1849 ‘| 3 


NEW JERSDY. : 
N. Brunsw’k-Bordent’n . 
Raven Rock-Tyenton.... 


HM s\ gg KU E aeg ee ae eer Jersey City-Easton, Pa. . 
PENNSYLVANIA, ; 
Schuylkill Nav. Co.... .|Phila.-Port-Clinton..,.. 
Leh’h Goal and *Jav. Co.;Mauch Chunk-Easton.. . 
Del. Division Canal. .|Easton-Bristol.... .. 
MARYLAND, 


Chesapeake and Ohio. . .|Wash.,D.C.-Cumb’d.Md. 
VIRGINIA. { 

Lake Drum. (Dis. Sw,).. . Eliz. R.,Va-Pas’k R, N.C. 

De padre ees este ..+/Fairfield-Alligator River. 


| NORTH CAROLINA. 

Titeslsand Neicbizan’ Chicago-La Salle. ...... ; 00 |- 60 6 | 9,429,606. 
Chicago Pers and Ship.|Chicago-Lockport. . 5 f 2. 226 22 | 55, 208, Be 
110 20 ‘ 597, 075 


iN: Or.-L. Ponchartrain. . 
Old Basin.. .|N. Or.-St. Johns Bayou. . 
Lake Borgne~ R.-Lake Borgne. : 
Figures in the above table are as gathered by U. ‘S. Census Bureau for 1916, except as to Erie Canaly, 
which are up to 1921. pot ene Na 
GOVERNMENT CANALS. , 1 stl y a 
(Length is in miles unless otherwise stated.) bees, 


; Con= > 
oe Spay : struction 
' SPaTEh AND NAME. > \ Points Connected. Opened. | Total |. Canal |Width.|D’th.| and Im- *~ 
, ate : Length. |Length. prov’m’t 
: Reed r to June 
‘ 30 1924, 
NEW YORK. Year. Feet. | Feet.| Douars. 
Black Rock Canal. ....:-. East Bank, Niagara Riv. at - Pg 
Bupagiey so. emesis , 1914 , 3.20 3.20. 200 20/3,891, 603 
DELAWARE. © 
WALENTA 6h Sass ny Deldaaseedchabott Bays| 1916 12 12 40-50 6) 252, 790. ed ot 
‘Chesapeake and Del. Canal Del. Riv.-Chesap’k Bay.. -|55 % com. 29.63 13.63] 90 , 12)5, 206, Boe ee 
VIRGINIA. f Le . ; yieg 
Waterway ABS Ie bell 3 ade Ne orfolk, Va.,-Beaufort, In- ee 
, TETRIS Ue tenia ese 6 64% com. |! 206.28}. ...... 90-300] 12 4, yee: 628) 
i (Nonna CAROLINA. 4 ja Bitar” Het 3 : te: 
ESRD tee ay De tr ene wan Quarter Bay-Dee! : 
easoes > Baylor st if mere 1911 {5,500 ft.|5,500 ft.| 50 8, BBT 
+ Caeatae Paulie fe Ae Beaurertu: acksonville.. 96 % com. Ao Aiea, 3 latetehs ate 236-3 198, 707 (ea 
HsthervillesMinia C roan Can, |Santee Riv.-Winyah Bay...| 1906 5 5, 70 6. 174,620 P 
LOUISIANA. : Rg 
Waterway from Miss. Riv. . : ta 
to Sabine River: qi ns 
yom... .2.cis. see hss Miss. Riv.-Bayou Teche... |Partially ox 
, 2 e p com... . 40 5 672, 113 sa 
From 3). . 02.4. li... |Franklin-Mermentau.... . 84% com. 40 5 249) 052 bs 
BE Oi o) ois ass Fala ven Riy-Schooner : 
F iS TSAVOW by ee burr eee 1923 4 4 40 5 37,500 2 
TP LODM a co oe) « ee niga Sp iepit fa Riv.-Calca- ‘ ; 
4 HP SHOU ARR en 90)cncie eat connie’ 36% com. 785) 4 ee 75 7 279,288 == 
age SoA i A atas teete a | Cateastou Riv. Sabine Riv.|73% com.}'' 25.6 '|...... t 90 12° | 853,492 ) 
t it 
Sabine Neches Ralerwan se Beaumont-Orange-Port, yh nF ‘ 
Arthur-Gulf of Mexico. .|25% com. 56 23 125-450/30-33 |6,797,179 e 
|West Galveston Bay-Bra- 5 aS 
1910 ©) saad (eaehear aa we 4 40 5 238,594 
j 1913 32 32 40 5 251,549 a. 
Ulinols pad ad Mis. ‘Canal. . . |LaSalle,Ill.,-Miss. Riv... ... 1906 75 75 35 7 17,547,278 Ny 
LcClaire Cheek ae LeClaire to foot of Smith int 
| ‘Island, Miss. Riv...... 1922 3.6 3.6 80 7 {2,040,632 
ALABAMA. 
Muscle eae Canal Naeem Naps lee i es ane 1911 8.06 8.06]. . 80 7 12,313,000 
uscle Shoals Canal...... ‘Muscle Shoai iV. p 
0% { Shoals, Tenn. Riv...... 1890 - - 11.2 11.2 57. 5 .|8,191,726 
MICHIGAN. : 
St. Marys Falls, Canal, So.|Around Falls, St. MarysR.| 1896 |7,400 ft.|7,400 ft.| ‘80 2414 18,218,265 
‘KS Marys Fat Canal, No. | aeound Falls, Aes) Mare 1919 7, 515 ft.|7,515 ft.| 80. | 244%/9,475,000 
eweenaw Waterway..... ake Superior-Portage Bay ; 
. i peteanay Baylixsers.s 98% com. 25 25 120 20 11,954,104 
WISCONSIN. a | Reha ees 


wn eon Ba -Lake Mich.| - 4 by - ; 
Can: ie ; (Sturgeon. Bay-Lake Mich..| 1881 7,200 ft, 7,200 ft. 160-250| 19 566,642 
x TA Gad eam ea F TEMAS We sau ; , i \ 


STATE AND ‘Nantz, 


wake 


ae ae TT 9 |6,960,920 


eae 40 | 6 | 677,122 
R : 90 | 8 3,903,780 
Gel es THs a Te ok ah apteg 50 65 | 8 |4,714,995° 
Waterw “eae ’... «. Port Townsend-Oak Ba: s-| 1916 [4,800 ft.|4,800 ft.| 75 | 15 73,322 
Lake Washington Ship Can|Puget Sound-Lake W. 1916 8 TES aS 34 3, 347, 677 


Figures for the St. Mary’s Falls Canals are ie 
: CANALIZED RIVERS. 


Cost of 
; Construc- 
sad wo is fea : | son and 
D NAME. Points Connected. pened: avig- te) prove- 
Chass, STATE AN able nient'to 
Length. nel. | June 30, 
4904," 
; | NEW YORK. Miles. Feet. | Dollars. 
Hudson Dia ay SESE Gan ae 8 Waterford-Hudson...... 155 12 -| 6,592, 278° 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Monongahela River..... Apne ge ae ne = a 5.5-8| 8 939,881. 
Alleg! VET ais es Losec > ¢line|cnly par- ; 
peeheny, = tially com. 7-3 | 3, 421 627 ; 
ony. pe week -< nate Pittsburgh-Cai 2 
am construction) .... urgh-Cairo....... i 
9 peoee 278 
G at Kar soe i . |Mouth-Loup Creek , 
cA reat anawha River. outh-Loup Creek..... 
6 4, 248. 042 
‘Little Kanawha........ Mouth-Creston......... 4 259,082 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Cape Fear River........|Kings Bluff-Browns L’dg 8 1,248,200 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Congaree River.........|Columbia-Granby......|° 4 281,000 
_ FLORIDA. ‘ 
Ceaweha, Rive... a Mouth-Liesburg........ 97% com. 6 184,768 
ABAMA, 
Black Warrior, Warrior 
and Tombigbee Rivers. |Mouth-Sanders Ferry & = ‘ 
ite Nichols Shoals. ...... 1895. 6 SPT RACE 
Coosa River. va... /Rome, Ga. —Mouth.... 43 1890 | 2,5-4) 2,574,917 
= LOUISIANA. : E 
Bayou Plaquemine....../Plaquemine, Bal wee ok 1909 10 | 1,302,006 
Bayou Teche...... . |Mouth-New Iberia... .. 1913 6-8 |. 633,590 
MISSISSIPPI. Salih ‘ 
Big Sunflower River. .. ..|Mouth-Pentecost..-..-. 1918 3-5 560,026 
ARKANSAS. ; : at 
Upper White River..... 1 mi. below Batesville to , : 
Sotelo vs GOGSS 3 813,196 
Ouachita River......... Mo. of Black R.-10 mi 
f above Camden....... '6.5 4 5,100,256 
OHIO. é 
Muskingum............ Mouth-Dresden....2... 6 3,290,530 
KENTU CKY. = 
Kentucky River........ Moutb-Beattyville: bie d 4,175,640 
Gréen and Barren Rivers|G.R.-mo-Mammoth C.. . 5 | 3,478,560 
B.R.-mo.-Bowling Gr... : ae 
B agp Cina! se Wodrtenize yea ae ; : 
ork... . . .|Mouth- ree! 6 1,584,736 - 
~ _ Levisa Fork. .. |Mouth-Whitehous: Sie eo 
Rouel River. . . |(Mouth-Hartford ... 29 .5|27x125 


x z 4 | 145241 
z TBNN., KY. & ALA. ean 6 a 
' Cumberland River: 
Below Nashville...... 
Above Nashville. ..... 
Tennessee River: 
Below Chattanooga... 
Above Chattanooga... 


129 .6|52x280. 
326. 152x280 


464. 1|60x267 


Nashville-Smithland, Ky. 
Nashville-Burnside. ..... 


Chatta-Mo. at Paducah. : 
Chatta.-Junc, of French 


4.5-6| 4,675,037 
4-6 | 3,989,911, 


3-6 | 3,759,816 
14 


ia Broad & Halston Rivs. 2,350,128 
linols River... eh |LaSalle-Gratton..., 6-7 | 2,295,976 
AN i 
Wabash River.......... Mouth-LaFayetie, Ind... : 200, 
y WISCONSIN. 4 ae oe 
ys WE PAV EL y cxnssts loomed: Portage-Depere. . .; 4-6 | 3,938,870 


Mississippi River, Miss-|Lock and dam ee 


ourl River-Minneapolis Keokuk, Jowa... ‘See 
2 oline, 545 " 
: LeClaire Canal, . 4 G ba asin 
j MISSOURI. : iciee 
. Osage pee? wai Bip alae erate Mouth-Linn Creek...... 2-3 | 668.661 


Yamhill River. .../Mouth-MeMinnville. . . 


72.165 


up San Jacinto River and Buffalo Bayou to harbor | Canal Commission of five members, R. 8. Bierling, 


‘cniegs= Mediterranean and Lg Seas (1869) 


Cronstadt—Leningrad (1890) .42 2.1. cscs ole tee elee dene | 16. |. 20%) Pree. caine. ,000, 
‘Manchester— Manchester re Liverpool (1894)..,.........- 120 85,000,000 . 
Kaiser Wilhelm (Kiel Canal)—Baltic and North Seas (1895). 72 0,000, 
Bihe and Travelon ii5~ < s V s sia eT Sle Pipi tere bs 72 6,000, 
Berlin-Stettin (Hohenzollern Canal)......- ETO eet Sh ame 32-39 12,50C,000 
Marseilles—River Rhone. .......-.5.-s eee eter cere cee cee eon 


« ‘ f 
roche Housto uston, Texas, ‘Shi p Chai mnel, fifty miles space tor sixteen vessels; thirteen private wharves 
orp iet ee to Tirade. aneh: September, | with berthing space for twenty-seven vessels; ad: 
ee width of 250 feet across Galveston Bay twenty- | ditional terminals under construction. 
five miles and 150 feet wide from Morgan’s Point The port is operated by the Navigation an 


etratal test includi ali terminal bout Total duri Poac 9,747, 12 Bhi a8 
\ a ng public terminals, abou otal commerce durin: 2 8 ort ts : 
$21,000,000; fourteen public wharves, berthing } tons valued at $490,006,2 20: : 


| : CANALS IN CANADA. at 4 


' Name. - {Cost to ’26.| L’gth .; Depth. , Name. Cost to’26.| L’gth .; Depth. 
ee ae pe ee SS Sa ae a 
Dollars. |Miles.| Feet. Dollars. | Miles. Feet. 
780,997} 12 7 |\Trent.. 19,319,760} 240 | 6- 845 , 
7,246,304) | 114% 14. ||Welland. . -| 29,908,498] 2634 14 
14,132,685 814114-18 ||Welland Ship... 10.1.2! 50,772,093} 25 30 
4,214,264] 13314 5 |\witliams- { Farrans Pt. 877,091 14; 14 
.| 7,904,044) 14 15 i { Rapide Plat . 6,143,468 1% 14 
_ 4,935,809! 14 19. 5! TS (| Galops.......]- 2,159,881) 3%) 14) 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS “ON THE NIAGARA RIVER IN ONTARIO, 


On the Canadian side of the Niagara River there | of 305 feet, the maximum effective head develop- 
are three large hydro-electric ‘developments at | able from the fall of 327 feet in the Niagara River 
Niagara Falls: The plant of the Canadian Niagara | between lakes Erie and Ontario. 4 
Power Company, with a nominal operating capacity Water is conveyed from an intake structure. in Se 
of 100,000 POReROW the plant formefly owned | the Niagara River at Chippawa through a canal - 
by. the Ontario pore Company, with an oper- | twelve and three-quarter miles long. 
ating capacity of 180,000 horsepower, and_ the The first ‘portion of the power canal consists an 
plant formerly owned by the Toronto Power Com- | a section of the Welland River four and one-half 
pany, with an operating capacity of 125,000 horse- | miles long which has been deepened and widened 

power. 5 and in which the natural flow has been reversed. — 

porhe Ontarlo Power Company and its plant and The second portion of the canal consists of an 
the Toronto Power Company and its plant were | excavated channel which extends more than eight 
subsequently purchased by the Hydro-Electric | miles to the forebay and screen house at the top — 
Power Commission on behalf of the co-operating | of the lower Niagara River gorge near Queenston. 


municipalities of Ontario. The main canal is 48 feet wide and lined with 
In addition to its two plants at Niagara Falls | concreté. ‘The depth of water is from 35 to 40 feet. 
which utilize only the head available in the im- At one point the floor of the canal.is over 140 | 


mediate vicinity of the falls, the Hydro-Electric | feet below ground level. 

Power Commission has constructed what is known The power house, situated in the gorge, contains 

as the Queenston-Chippawa power development. nine units with an aggregate capacity of about | 
This development—the largest single hydro- | 550,000 horsepower. ‘The total cost is about $80,- 

electric development in the world—utilizes a head 000,000. 


SOME FORE IGN CANALS. n f { 


{ Length, | Depth, widths Estimated 
Miles. Feet. Feet. Cost, 


150 $127,000,000 
000 


Odense—~Denmark. ... 0... s eee eee eee eee et 


A large French canal nearing completion in 1926, iG ae long, is 72 feet wide and 47 feet above water 
runs between the Rhone River, at Arles and Mar- ' level. 
seilles. The tunnel of the Rove, four and one-half! 


SUEZ CANAL STEAM VESSEL TRAFFIC. 


pe nd 
No. of Net “No. of Net No. of. Net } 
YEAR. Vessels. Tonnage. Ywar. Vessels: | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. } 
ISTO Eee. - - 486 436, 509 LSSO fern doe 3,425 | 6,783,1 7 3,795 | 13,633,283 ( 
EST) voce ws 765 761,457 ||1890....5+- 3389 | 6,890,094 4,239 »407,527 ; 
ot ee Oa 1,082 | 1,160,743 ||1891....... 4,207 | 8,698,777 533 | 16,581,898 
WSvaeiees2 1,173 | 1.367, 757> || 1892 0... ius 3,559 | 7,712,028 4,969 | 18,324,794 
Vb: 7 2 Pees eet 1,264 | 1,631,650 |/1893....... 3,341 | 7,659,050 5,373 | 20,275,120 
TSG oe cap 1, 2,009,984 |11894....... 3,352 | 8,039,175 5,085 | 20,033,884 
PRG iain iets 1,457 | 2,096,7 180562 4.5... 3,434 | 8,448,383 4,802 | 19,409,495 z 
NST Res Pees 6 1,663 | 2,355,4 TSG Pars 3,499 | 8,560,283 3,708 | 15,266, 
gs eager 1,593 | 2,259,6 eat Sm ae aA 2,935 | 7,899,373 3,110 12,325,347 Py 
UCAS erepioncac: 1,477 | 2,253,332 ||1898.4..... 3,503 603 2,353 WOO 3y 
ESO ic 2,025 | 3,057,421 11/1999... 3,507 | 9,895,630 2,522 9.251,601 . 
fal a eg 2,72 4,135,779 ||1900......- 3,441 738,152 3,986 | 16,013,802 
ty ee 83,198 | 5,074,803 |/1991.. 3,599 110,823,840 4,009 | 17,574,657 
3,307 |, 5,773,351 |11902.-—...,. 3,708 |11,248,413 3,975 | 18,118,999 
3,284 pep ee ee 1908), nian.) 3,761 |11,907,288 4,345 | 20,743,245 
3,624 | 6,335,752 |/1904.....-. 4,237 401,835 . 22,730,162 
3,100 | 5,767,655 |/1905...-...- 4,116 113,134,105 5,122 | 25,109,882 
3,137 | 5,903,024 |/1905....... 3,975 {13,445,504 5,337 26, 761,935 
3,449 | 6,640,334 U1997....... 4,297 114,728,434 


BLS 12 TET A I NA D2 Sc cs RO i SS 
Of the 1925 net tonnage, British vessels totaled | 10 inches) is to be increased at least to cl feet. 


The surface width now varies from 350 to 500 
16,016,439; Dutch, 2,699,365; German, 1,791,228; {ict oS cantites wurtobe Width 4s to be 400 feet. 


French, 1,628,215; Italian, 1,416,386; Japanese, The trip through takes 15 hours 20 ue 
1,066,941; American, 811,803. There are three towns along the canal—Port 
Passengers (1925) numbered 269,522; oie oa Ease - vada snore, of the Mea terranean, Ces 
ues, 1 u 189,435,000 | tion mailia, situa near the mid-len: 
francs areca ge Paes eg of the canal: ae Fors Lewes Bt oe Red oa oe 
3 has no locks. It was originally | and two miles from the town of Suez. ort Sa 
oe ite pee wand ee is being deepened to 40 feet. | is the industrial centre of the canal zone; Ismoilia 
ith ‘of the bottom (at a depth of 32 feet / is the seat of administrative headquarters. 


alas yt 49 ‘ Une, i 
\ : 


Oe bee Ae 
Unie OMe Ne MerE De RT TUS eT ake 


Shiite Cables, Inc. 
N._Y. City to Fishei nt, 
| "“guantanamo Bay (U. S. Naval 
Station), Cuba; thence via Colon 
to ‘Argentina, ‘Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canal Zone, Chili, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, ‘Salvador, Uruguay. There 
are extensions from Guantanamo 
Bay to Santiago, Cuba, Santo 

3 Domingo, and Porto Rico. 

- Galveston, Texas and New Orleans, 
La., to Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico City, Puerto Mexico and 
Salina Cruz; thence to the repub- 

_ lies of ce seh South America. 
_ Commercial Cable 
- Transatlantic Syatern St. John’ $ 
(Newfoundland) to Waterville 
Ireland) (4). 
_ Canso cous Scotia) to Azores 
“Islands (2). 
“Azores Islands to Waterville (2). 
> ‘New York to Azores Islands. 
Bh Communication on the, American 
~ Coast—New York to Canso 
ewer Scotia) (3). 
Snes RO Ae John’s (Newfound- 
"Rockeant Ytass.) to Canso. 
~Canso to John’s (2). 
Cc: ent ne aaa uies (New- 


land) (4). 
‘Waterville to Havre (France) (2). 
| England to Holland. 
England to Belgium. 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co 
San Francisco to Honolulu, to Mid- 
way Islands, to Guam, ae Manila, 
to Shanghai, and id Guam to Bonin 
Island (Japan). 
_ Commercial Cable pa of Cuba... 
New York to Hayana (Cuba). 
- Miami (Fla.) to Havana. 
Western Union Telegraph Co 
Cables owned or leased. 
Transatiantic Sections: 
Penzance, England, to 
Roberts, N’’l'd (four cables). 
Valentia, Ireland, to Hearts Con- 
tent, N’?i'd four cables). 
Rockaway B Y., to Azores 
Islands. 
European Sections: 
Penzance, England, to Valentia, 
Ireland. (three cables). 
Su saere, England, to Havre, 
Tal 
BN af Ge He rg ae Sections, 
North Sydney, N. S.' to Heart’ 
pages, ory (four cables: 
two via St. ¥ rre, Miquelon). 
North Sydney, N. 8. to Bay Rob-| 
erts, N'f’l’'d (one cable) 
CGanso, N. 8. to Bay Roberts, vial 
St. Pierre, Miquelon. (one 


pare) 
S$. to North Sydney, 
N. & (ane able 


PRESSURE OF WATER PER SQUARE INCH AT -DIFFERENT DEPTHS. 


~~ 


Ms: _ _ Drepra Pressure © 
IN Frwn bs.) 


DEPTH 


he 


IN FEET. 


4 Nae S 
51} 24,771 Western Union Telegraph Co.—Cont 


. 26] 24,834 


6| 10,020 


2} 1,550 


40} 28,620; 


Pressure 
ibs.) 


pet A Mass. to Canso, N. 8.) 


(one cable). 

“Rockawa Beach, N. Y. to Canso, 
N. S. (two cables). 

seer sy Beach, Y. to Bay 
Roberts, N’ {’ld. (two cables). 

Florida—West Indies System: 

Miami, Fla, to Barbados, B. W. I. 

Miami, Fla, te Key West, Fla. 

Punta "Rassa, Fla., to Key West, 
Fla. ‘(two cables). 

Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. 
three cables). 

Compagnie Seasae 


st. Pierre nateson, to: Cape Cod. } 


oN. Y¥.; Brest to London; Brest] 


to London to Liverpool; Brest to 
a gal (Dakar); to Pernambuco, 
r 
The West Indies system, hie con-} 
nects N, Y. by the U. S. and 
Hayti cable from Cc. Hayti; 
covers Porto Rico, Martinique, 
and Guadelow Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana, Cayenne, French). 
Guiana. Also Cuba, Santo Do- 
mingo, 
(Caracas). 
African Direct Telegraph Co 
Western Telegraph Co S 
Carcavellos, near Lisbon e zal), 
to Maderia, to St. Vincent (Cape 
Verde Islands), to Pernambuco, } 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, Fayal (Azores) to St. Vin- 
cent (Cape Verde  Istands). 
Ascenston Island to Buenos Ayres. 
Maranham, Brazil to Barbados, 
+ West Indies. 
Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co 
Direct West. India Cable Co... .. 
Eastern & South African Telegraph Co 
Eastern Extension, Australasia & 
China Telegraph Be ge AN 5 
Eastern Telegraph Go 


‘Great Northern Telegr: 


Halifax & Bermudas C 
British Imperiai Cable: 
Transatlantic, West Indies and 


British Pacific Cable: 
Vancouver (British Columbia) 
ie en ands, to Australia, to 
eala: 


West African, Telegraph Co... . 
West Coast. of América Tel. Co.. 
West India & Panama Telegraph co. 
Italian Cable Company: 

Atlantic and Mediterranean System: 

Azores Islands to Malaga (spain), 
to Anzio near Rome (Italy) .. 

South American System: 

Malaga to Canary Islands to St. 
Vincent to Fernando de Noron- 
tia to Rio de Janeiro to Mon- 
tevideo to Buenos Aires. : 


DEPTH 
IN FEET. 


DEPTH 
In FEeer. 


Pressure 
dbs.) 


Curacac and Venezuela! — 


bes 


1,482 
1,482 


267 
12,010 
29,713 


54,751 
8; i7 


Press’ 


852 


ressure 
dbs.) 


consult Index. 
: The developed water 
- was ‘about 23,000,000 


Surv 
‘On an. 1 , 1924, accor 
available, it was about 29, 
increase of 26 
increase was about 1,500,000 horse 
America, 3,400, 
Europe as a whole has p: 


in the rate of development of waren power, which 
industrial countries ex- 
cept Great Britain by the high price of coal. 

Tne in increase in the production of electricity by 
water power in the United States for the same three 


‘has been forced on all the 


years was about 20 per cent. 


The development of water power in the United 
States is now going forward more rapidly than 


ever before. 


Tt is difficult to co-ordinate estimates of water 
power for the several countries, particularly  esti- 


For 1926 water power date f for the United ‘States 


power of the world in 1920 | 
orse. power, accol to 
an estimate made by the United States Depart- 
—_ ee the Interior in 1921, through the Geological 


to the best.information 
,000 horse power, er 
per cent. in’ about three years. 


000 in’ Europe, and a ei 000 in Asia. 


Thus although 
power in Ni orth 
United States 


mates Ne potential water power, because of differ- 


ences 


idea of the 
world and 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Devel-| Poten- 
oped. | tial. 


. COUNTRY. 


in their elements and character and in the 
completeness and accuracy of the data on which 
they are based; but the estimates here given os 
considered sufficiently accurate to afford a rough 
otential water power resources of the 
e extent of their development. 


sum 
Jan. 1, 1924, in 
EUROPE—Continued. 


Devel-| Poten- 
oped. | tial. 


The installed capacity usually amounts ‘to tw 
or three times the power available at low water. _ 


States amounts to 35,000,000 


Probably with complete development the in- 
stalled capacity would amount to 70,000,000 horse 
power or more, and thus only about 14 per cent 
of the total resources has yet been developed. | 

The estimate of the developed water power in 
‘the United States includes 9,087,000 horse power — 
in plants of 100 horse power ‘capacity or more, 2) 
estimate based on excellent data, 
horse power in plants of less than 100 
ne: a very rough estimate based on the census 


os Che following table the figures showing the 
potential power for the United States represent — 
the power available 90 per cent. of the time at AU 
per cent. efficiency. 
jummary of ee. and developed water power, : 


the potential power in the United 


and 900, 000 
horse power 


thousands of horse power. 
“ AFRICA—Continued. i 


Devel-| Poten- 


COUNTRY. oped. tial. 


Union of So. Africa 
Angola... 3.2.22... 
Southwest Africa..|...... 
Belgian Congo, and 
Belgian mandate 
French Congo.....}.....- 


‘ Fran 2,1 5 French mandate in 
000 British mess LARA 250) 8 Cameroon hares 
Small. 800}|Belgium . . .-+..|Smaill.} Small. || Nigeria& Brit. man- 
3 200 Denmark......... 2 9 datein Cameroon}.....- 
13 500) Netherlanda Ow ar] Small.} Small. ||Rhodesia......... 
West indies. 19 150|/Spain....... POT i i 4,000||Tanganyika.. 
————_| || Portugal. ........ 300||Brit. Cent. Aitica. . 
Approx. total. .113,7001 66,000||Iceland...........)-.8.- 500\|Brit. Hast Africa .. 
— Portug’se E. Africal...... 
SOUTH AMERICA. Approx. total. . .112,300! 57,000 eet Wer pa 20 
4. et Devel Poten-, yssinia ; 
. Country. | oped. | tial, ti ack Bey oa : 
- —— Devel-] Poten- Heer Fr. Togo. 2.850 i 
vee re COUNTRY. oped. tial. French Guinea. . heeor Hic ee. 2/000 d 
rgentina "2515 1,000 |" 7.000: || Breach Sudan .. 000 ae 
Gia ioe We pd er, iH P.| Hp. ||Madagascar,...... ‘|Small.| 5,000 | 
ae Ottnese Hamublic. 1!" 2] 20:000||' approx, total.” ”141190)000 ae 
Asia Mino Small.| 500 ia 
500||Arabia. . . Be fy Vuela, sate Na x 
Persia. . 200 Devel-| Poten- ai 
Afghanistan 500 COUNTRY. oped. | tial. wi 
AG p ape lel tia 91) 8,000 —— ra 
French Indo-China]...... :000 1,000 | 1,000 b 
Siam, Malay States 5} 4,000]| « H. P.|\ H. P. % 
Uruguay.....- BW Hea 300|/Chosen..,...--.-. 18 500||Australia......... Small. 600 ; 
Venezuela. .-.. ee 13} 3,000\|Japan........-... 1,694! 4,500||New Zealand...... 45 ,500 
-————-| Philippines... 4... 0} oye ae 1,500 i 
Approx. total... 675! 54,000 Approx. total. ..| 2,000! 69,000 Rue ate. Ae Eat 20 00 , 
y BMGs ders» ap iiasdic «= 
EUROPE. AFRICA. Bopnee, New Guin., w\ete sy 
Devel-| Poten- Devel-| Poten- apa , 
CountRY. oped. | tial. CouNTRY. oped. | thal. Pe xia 1080 : 
7,000 | 000}. 1,000 (3 0c ht Ips eel 100 
rangiek H. ve H. P. %o||_Approx. total... 220! 17,000 
MOTOCCO...+4++ +++ RECAPITULATION. ¥ 
00||Algeria........+-+ 
Tunis. . Devel-| Poten- 
Tripoli. COUNTRY. oped. | tial. 
Eritrea... —- es 
British Somali. 1 Naess 1,000 
5 Gaia c past, Betis” North America... ae 700 66 $00 
R tcee;.. oo .assJeeceee| 1,450||South America. . 675| 54,000 
Liberia... 2. less s|eicce.s ,000)| Europe ecatea | 800 57,000 A 
ee Siere shrew F L,7O0|ASba Gavia. 5 5 69,000 
250} Africa. ..........5 14/ 190,000 
pay er Oceania, ......4- 220! 17,000 
Bett eReE Ny ak weeees| Small, ——- 
Portuguese Guinea. vero! Small, Approx. total... 29,000 453,000 


“Te ‘eleg. 
* Phones. Wire. Wire. 1 a 
Number. Miles. | Mts. Vi Number. 


Argentina...... 06 | 540,588] 189,588|/Hungary....... 78,61 
 Austrajia....... 103,260 1,64 
Austri 373,7 


hn, a2 é ! y 27,678 [ie gegen 
sashes vo 1824 3,589) 6,957 
352,994 || Latvia, 
97,223 


71448 
450. | 26°70 ||0 BOT. arti 

RA rar : 5 0 6,20) TURUAY tcisipreied 
oni 7'707_\ 63'0261...... 7... Venu P47 


Telephones. Telephone Wires. . es. 
f i Numb 100 wortal Min a “100 World Mil er 100 worl 
Continent. umber. ‘or es. per or. es. per 
- Pop. Total. Pop. | Total. Pop. | Total. 
North America....] 17,300,219], 11.2 | 6B 44 Fis 49, "49,685,160 160) 32. 65.24 4 | 2,365,228 225 1.5. | 36.11 
South America... . 0.5 709 id 1 0 383 0.5 : ot 
BuOpe ses. 1.4 2 t 20, 380, rea * m3 2, Bee 740 0.5 40. 
ASRS, dele bw sihidle 0.1 08] 2;227:678 é 5 2,11 ah 2.09 
RM OR So Saisie 0s 0.1 3: :59 ,698 0:3 5:30 {93 3,660 A Ea 5:55 
Oeania. nO i ijies 0.7 1-98]. 1,920,812 2.8 2.52 158,839 2 42 
Total World....! 26,038,508 1.4 1100.0 | 76,161,827 4.1 1100.0 6,549,556 0.4 100.0 
TELEPHONES IN CHIEF CITIES HERE AND ABROAD. 
City . Per Per City. ‘Per 
(Exchange 100 Phones. | 100 (Exchange P 100 
Area.) Pop]! Pop. - . Ares, weal Pop. 
Amsterdam. ..... § .2]| 27,963} 12 .2)) az 
Aptwerp.......5. 4.0 7 .OWP. 6 
Auckland. Ne 7.0 10.3 2 
Barcelona. 2.4 6.8 0 
Basel. .... 10.0 7.8 9 
Belfast. : 2/8 3.1 27 
9.9) 8.1 2 
9.0 2.4 6 
6.2 3.3! 2 
5.4 5.9.13 3 
5. : 2 
4.9 56 : mi 
™ 0.3 ‘2 3 i RR x) 
25.0 £2 Le 
20.3 19.1 3 
x 7.6 24.9 6 
15.9) 18-3 A 
3.9 -5|| V1 0 
7.6 8.7 4 
3.2 0.9 *) 
Fed 21.7 5 
{nburgh. . 4.5 0.6 8 
Frankfort, 10.7 28 .5}/Z 4 
Geneva. 11 .4)| 4.8) 
Glasgow. . 3.7 13.9) 


| 


21,500,000,000 TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Statistics Are for the Year 1924 and Cover Aiso Telegrams.) 


Phone Per Tele- Phone 
Country. Talks. Cap. grams, Talks. Cap. ‘ntee 
| Australia...... 275,368,000] 47.7 | 17,267,000 81,07. ‘ ; 

4 Austria...) .! 458,741,000] 69.2 3,861,000 Eee th o 3 18229008 
Belgium... |. 162,703, 21 ‘4 5,677,000]| 5 1,763,259,000| 29:9 | 59:408. 
Ozechoslovakia.| 176/331,000] 12. 3,304,000 -| 369,233,000] 50.8 e708 bbe 
Denmark...... 442'987,000) 130.7 2,396,000 Nether hanes. 310, 060,000] 113.0 4,077,000 
Wrance......., 808,433,000] 20.3 |. 60,831,000)|Sweden... ; 635 3,354,000 105.6]  3873/000 

Germany... 1,820,353,000] 30.1 | 36,627:000||Switzerland.. 7,438,000] 37.7] | Pats 

i Great Britain. |! 1030/2517 000 22.5.1. 62,178, 000 United States. . | 1.500;000;000| 190,8 | 195,000,000 


Sen 


Tons. \Dollars. 


‘United States: 
Boston— 
1913 


ol het ART ER ee eT 
RANK OF THE TEN PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE WORLD. 
(Total entrances and clearances combined in millions of net registered tons.) 


1913. 1923. 
BDA aL PE ir Ne SE Ne Ss lO ed 
a4 1 eiee . .28.9 (Liverpool & 37 .3)Liverpool 


; } .28 .6|Rotterdam 35.7|Shanghai } 
- i p... 25.4|Shanghai......... beside ais .31.3)/Rotterdam........ 
. 25.3 |Marseilles 18.0 Hamburg 2e  mee wiht Sis us Seka 30.9 |K 


Foal), -RLO! ene, ¢ 
. London. oi... 25.1|-ingapore 17 .2\|London. . ate . 29 .6 Singapore 
A rapid and steady growth in Mies parser has been Shown by Japan, the United States, Cuba, 


‘eeatg NNT iy: 


WEES Quant’) = 
Value. | tity. Value. 
1,000 | Mil- | 1,000 | Mil- ; 3 : Mii- 
Motte lions of| Metric |ltons of Matric of Matric \lions of 
Tons. \Doltars.| Tons. |Dollars. : ‘ Dollars.| Tons. |Dottars. 


12.0: 
by. 


; St sharia 121) 1,340 63 
pyr 19207 8 oie. cat : 32 877 12 


ES) : 
Arey! ye | oe arabe eg 273} 14,871 231 
609 442) 7,424 230 


; ie arg Italy: ee : i 5 
LARS & 40 C 65 a ete 2 Ts 
De eweaiaiielbetss ie wee teeseee 3, 2820. . 2 Ss (des 
440 


9 


105 j 
‘198).-.---. 210 


Statistics for all countries show a comparatively The chief cause cf the large number of ships 
large difference between the tonnage of vessels en- | entering fe! chane in ballast is inherent in the 
tered and cleared with cargo and the total tonnage. nature of foreign trade, as countries from which a 


In 1913 the tonnage of vessels with cargo con- iuition “obsains ite Dstnorts at are geliom. thesgme) as 


stituted approximately 76 per cent. of the total, In this sense, foreign trade is truly ipeemeapnsl 
while in 1923 it was only about 68 per cent. of the | Furthermore, the import and export demands. o: 
total. any one country vary from year to year. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 
(The figures represent thousands of 42-9: aups barrels.) 


Po-. | Japan]. 
: Rou- | United Can-| Rus- | land | and | Ger- j In- 
i Y5HAR.| mania|States.|Italy.| ada.| sia. |(Gali+ For- |many.| dia. 
gen # cia). |mosa. H 
ray 5 ~ Eee els 
1900. .| 1,629! 63,621 913/75,780| 2,347) 871 358} 1,079 
it 1901. .| 1,6 757 35,168 3,251) 1,117 1,431 
902. .| 2,060) 531) 80,540) 4,142 9 354) 1,617 
Oh: -| 2,763} 87|75,591] 5,235) 1,209 446) 2,510 
Fe 1904. .| 3,599) 553]78,537| 5,947) 1,219] 637)3,585 
1905. .| 4 634) 54,960} 5,766) 1,347 561) 4,137 
is] seen | Bags eal fan ea 
es (an 528| 62,187 |12.612| 1)8/1 5.047 
1909. .| 9 421/65,970/14,933} 1,887 677 
é iste -|.9 316] 70,337 |12,673] 1,829 138 
{ V1. .} 11,10: 1,7 451 
‘ 912. .|12,6 01 6 117 
j 19138. .|13 1,9 930 
1914. .|12,8 2,6 410 
— .. 1915. .|12,030)281 2,9: 202 
. 1916. . 3 2,91 491 
1917. .| 3,721)335,316 2, 079 
1918. 2 188 
1919. 25 736 
1920. 7,435 2, 375 
1921. .| 8,368] 472,18 2; 734 
y 1922 9,843/557,531 2,065 529 
i934 13:598 713,940) 5 637 i's 406|8 150 20" 
iid ; ; 18) L 
1925. . 160' 52, *000 5,770' 2.00 4101 7,500 217 Bl 


1926, 118,625 764,000! 45) __ 160’ 52,000! 5,770! 2.000! _41017,500! 

The 1925 production (thousands of 42-gallon Total United States production, ( 
bbls.) of certain other countries was—Persia, eer ota Pee, ee a cach ae Dis 3y 
34,665; Venezuela, 20,200; Sarawak (British Borneo), ao 3 p S' each); 
a 4,500; Trinidad, 4,417; Egypt, 1,220; Colombia, a (1863-1925), 5688, 05,000 bbls. (42-gal. 
23S Fa 1,000; France (Alsace), 445; Czecho-Slovakia, 50; Total world production, up to end of 1 25— 
~ Algeria, 12; Cuba, 4. oat 493,000 bbls. (G2-gal. pects ; re 


a, - af ak ae Ces 


as 


‘United States. 
“United Kingd'm 


- 1/19, ot are 6 Duteh B. pees 
France 
Canada. 


“More than 30,400 persons were killed and 868,000 
injured in the world in 1925 by automobiles, it is 


Auto. 
1,297 
104 


Autos. 
38.050 
37,500 


Ceylon... 


tates 


Fr. Morocco... 
PB 


Fr. Indo-China. 
Panama & C.Z. 


4 
14618 


702 in Ca) 


a. 
BSN, fatalities in the United States in 1925 totaled 


States, 968 ban) the United Kingdom, 723 in Fran 


5 
Other and total. |24,58° 


cated by the American Road Builders’ Associa- 


_ Eetiador, 413; *Britres, 


500, it is estimated by the National Bureau of 


toot the fatalities, 80 per cent. were in the United aoc ety and Surety Underwriters. 


WORLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF tae ahs RUBBER. 


World - Wor mys 
Production. United States. Production. United States, 
Sea ew OM Saad BEA 8 PIE BS 
YEAR. é Con- YEAR Con-— 
Total. | Plan- | Im- | Re-ex-| sump- ; Total. | Plan- | Im- | Re-ex-| sump- 
tation.| ports. | ports. | tion. tation.) ports. | ports. |~ tion. 
Long | Long | Long | Long | Long Long | Long | Long | Long | Long 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons, 
59,494 174| 28,637] 1,616) 27,021 . {210,079 |158,993}120,576| 4,098/116,478 
62,581 577| 30,316| 1,698} 28,618 277,938|221,187|181.089| 4,000] 177,089 
67,170| 1,157] 30,649) 1,832) 28,817 217,511|180,8001145,518|  2.746|142,772 a 
6,566] 1,796) 34,058 ,655} 32,403 398,998 /348,5741239.259| 2,282/236.977 
73,756| 3,386) 41,950| 2,156) 39.794 341,135(304,671/252,922| 4,160/248,762 
.746| 7,269] 45,038] 2,764: 42,274 , 300,649 1276,746|185,394| 5,716|179,678 F 
82,829] 14,383] 36,987] 2,523] 34,464 110]378,232|301,076| 4,809/296,267 
103,947| 30,113] 52,705} 2,456! 50.249 406,423 |379,738/309,144| 8,772|300,372 ic 
.|115,001] 51,721) 51,732 ,881| 49,851 414/207|386,703|/328,056| 10,309|317,.747 
.]121,205| 73,153} 63,868 1618} 61,250}|1925....... 505,000/470,000/396,642| 14,827/386,000 
169,017(114,277! 98,876! 2,082! 96,794 2 


egg 
han 80 per ‘cent. was used 
Crude rubber consumed _ in 1923 in the United 
States was valued at, $185,000,000, and covered 
75 per cent. of the world production. 


The value of the 1925 crude rubber importations 14,391; United 


was $429,705,000. 

The crude rubber consumed in pine ie a ae 
pedo countries in 1924, in i, ae 

'rance, 34,442; Germany, 7383 apan, | "48, 905: 


Kingdom, 11,110.. More 
in tires 


RAILWAYS IN THE WORLD. 
’ For latest available years. For statistics of railways in the United States, see elsewhere. 


Passengers Tons of 
Country. Miles of Carried Freight. Car-| Capital. Operating Operating 
; Railway. in Year, |ried. in Year. Revenues. Expenses, — 
Dollar. ‘Dollars. Dollars. 
21,935 58,891,405 40, Hay 6931, Beet 830, 764 175,316,467). 132, Rebs 359 
26,202 274,549,967 31,301 1379 "998 034 108,178,275 79,077,642 
4,125 301,915,375) 175, 1067, '219 1,746, ‘517, 1847 233,387,566 176, 35g" 793 
5,686 207,193,257 74.21 218, 582 "532; 168, 550 :980,138 48,032,103 
17,907 »351, 10, Rf ed Bar er at ea 88,174,397 78,996,677 
1,829 4,184,71 +363,467 64,135,251 6,729,717 »321,8 
39,771 50,737,294! 127,543,687|2,341,038,368] 330,220,150) 273,955,436 
6,818 Ape 475,379 20,777,886] 170,932,212 30,983,209 13,694,723 
3,092 "544 8, ,179 86, 614, 116 24,662,968 1971,6 Bs 
3,065 27 910, "000 5,008,492 \22- sje os es 24,984,450 16,049,537 
BTance. .. sssecvecessce 33,568 547, 885, 773| 229,301,30813,895,584,986| 396,786,737| 252,300,073 ; 
Germany... scccrerievias 42) SSE | RNR pris ree sage Spree j}048 5,641,405) 1,114,346, 685 924'165,963 
Holland. ....+cecsecees 2,380 64,288,328] 145,703,354)............ 40, 56,5 SHADED costae te 
ING a=)... de wk este side 37,265 459,732,400 102, 100" 830 1,783,371,158 279'984'379 135,604,714 
Italy..... wis ob, a etefelele, eidid 12,885. |............| , 42,607,588)............ 259,004,649) 244,137,280 
8,475 245,234,480 5a 602; ase 593,171,996 91,487,2 42,058,458 
3,156 11,725,6 6,285,147 176, 010, 020 24,277,178] 16,106,180 
2,141 26,550,463 6,510,876 101,125,416 20,524,635| 22,549,200 
504 216,042,000] 288,351,000|3,316,674,020) 542,664,427) 338, 254) 699 
1,376 2,578,0' 5,954 22,224,377 1,864,551 761,397 
: 9,439 5,694,33 61,581,099! 339,733,476 73, 853,394 60, 443" 716 
Switzerland. ........ 3,586 103,642,226 21, "303, 1692 454, 508,505 55, 848, 471 50,608,980 
Union of South Airice: | 10, 890 51,493,889 15, 804, 472| 457,006, '398 74,371,211 56,844,968 
United Kingdom.......- 23,734. 11,591, 146, 0001 416,672,532(6,565, 974, 264! 751,718,522 498, 918, 447 


Haiti, 112; Honduras, 556; Hungary, 4,493; Indo- 
China (French), 1,265; Jugo Slavia, 5,696; Latvia, 
1,825; Libia, 106; Luxemburg, 330; Mexico, 16,442; 
Morocco, 840; Nicaragua, 169; Panama, 301; Para- 
guay, 308; Persia, 350; Peru, 1,997; Philippines, 803; 
Poland, 9,541; Porto Rico, 339; Portugal, nae 28; 
Roumania, 7,325; Salvador, 260; Spain, 9,842; Tunis, 
1,287; Turkey, 3, 340; Uruguay, 1,660; Venezuela, 646, 


Railway mileage of countries not named in the 
above table is as Le ea ba for latest available cee 
Algeria, 2,722; Bolivia, 1,401; Chile, 5,102; Chosen, 
1,157; Colombia, 926; ;, Congo (Belgian), 1,263; Costa 
Rica, 410; Cuba, 3,020; Czechoslovakia, 8,718; 
Dominican Re 408; Duteh East Indies, 2/011; 
138; Esthonia, 769; Finland, 
2,660; Formosa, 396; Greece, 1,983; Guatemala, 478, 


‘Name and Location. 


_ Chamberlain, Brit. G 


-Multnomah, Oregon... ... ae 


~ Goat Isl 


Bight] 
in Ft. 
620 


Brian Vell, (Yosemite) g 


Murchison 


et France 
, India 


Ribbon Yosemite 


Rjukan, Norway.. 


Afri 
INevada ‘osemiite) , 
Ni Hi vada (Zose Y ork-Ont. 


120 Takkakaw 
1 BOR Tec usados eh fumb 
1, 


Pk., Ca 


Roraima, Brit. Guiana. . 
Schaffhausen, Switzerlan 


|\Seven Falls, Colorado. 


Skjaeggedaisfos, Norw. 
0|7 Shoshone, Snake Riv., Id: 


: i 0|{Snoqualmie, W. 
Montmorenci, Quebec... ..- 


Sy ey at the lip of the precivice peoluging 
has a total width of about 5,300 fee 

me and “Cataract 
Tslan: 
(includi 


Niagara, as the outlet of the Sout Western Great 
vou which constitutes half of the fresh water of 


the world, has a volume of water almost Lnattested 


j py. the seasons. The river below Grand Islan 
2% mil 


les wide, and descends 52 feet In the last 
mile. The chasm into which it drops is 1,250 feet 
wide at the falls, 800 feet wide two miles further 


down, and less than 300 feet at Whirlpool. Rapids... 


“The Zambezi in flood is about two miles wide 
The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 


to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. 


Iguazu carries the smallest volume of water of 
the three great falls. It is swollen tremendously 
in flood. The npper rapids narrow to one half mile 
in width just before spreading out, fanlike, for the 
drop. . The Devil's Throat Chasm is more than 200 
eet deep and short and narrow. 
The Shoshone xaus are 950 feet wide and Mont- 
mnorenci 150 feet wi 

The Kalambo sits, on the boundry between 
Northern Rhodesia and Tanganyika, were not 
discovered until the recent British Cape-to-Cairo 


“motor expedition. 
The 


brink of Niagara Falls has moved seven miles 
rei in 30,000 years; the present rate of erosion 
2% to 4 feet a year in the Horseshoe Falls. The 


Stirling Ni Switzerland. 


jointly bythe last nam 


ington 


force of the water tears away the brink quicker 
in the Canadian concave than in the straight front 
of the American Falls. 

The crest of Ribbon Falls, in the Yosemite Valley, 
is 7,008 Yeet above sea level; the erest of Yosemite 
Falls is 6,525 feet above sea level; lower YOReREste, i 

,420 feet. 
NIAGARA FALLS ILLUMINATED. 


Albert Blerstadt in 1884 iMuminated “Niagara 
Falls one night for the benefit of English railway- 
men by flashing powder on the ledge of rocks be- 
Soo the American Falls, 

In 1907. the falis were illuminated, for.30 nights 
by searchlights under the direction of W. Darcy 
bie of the General Electric Afterward the © 

nly iilumination of the falls was provided by small 
Ineundsscant floodlights, 

Since aed 24, 1925, Niagara Falls has been il- 
luminated-in colors: four bours every night. The 
installation of lights is on the Canadian i ig and 
the power is donated by the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. The project is financed 
by the cities of Niagara 
lis in N. Y. State and in gage Ponte the. 
Victoria Park Commission. The Hghting arrange- 
ments are by the General Electric Co., through 
Mr, Ryan, Director of their Iluminating Engim }eer- 
ing L: ratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Solar screens are.provided. The estes of seareh- 
lights directs upon the falls beams totaling “one 
and one-third billion candle powers i 


VOLCANOES ACTIVE WITHIN THE LAST CENTURY. 


(Prepared for-The World Almanac by the 
The more commonly known volcanoes’ which 


; have been active within the last hundred years are 


given herewith, 

The figures: given for the various altitudes are 
the most reliabie obtainable, although in some 
cases they may not be. absolutely. accurate; the 
altitudes of active volcanoes have been known to 
vary several hundreds of feet during the preogrss 
of a single eruption; also, many of the peaks listed 


American Museum of Natural History.) ~~ 
are located m Tegions which have not bean tare- 
fa mapped, 

e Iimitafion to those which have beep active 
during the last hundred years excludes many well 
known volcanoes. The great Fuji would have been 
excluded excepting for the activity of parasite cones 
on its flanks. Among the giants which had to be 
excluded are: Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Sahama, Ix- 
taccihuatl, Sorata, Pornrepe. and Teneriffe. : 


\ 


Peak and Country. Altitude. | Peak and Country, hee Peak and Country. ee 
Nie ae Beuadoroe ss... 19,635 Dempo, Sumatra.... 2.2.02). 0,562 beng eee Seis ead - 7,120 
edro y Pablo, Bolivia. .19,423)\Cerro Quemado, Guatemala’ io 436\Ceboruce, M 
Beacar Pounders sy. ie 17,4 ue 100/Calbuco, chien 000 
Oo plonape eae pd Ecuador 
Pichincha, Ecuador......... re 28 Pi 


Kariss! a se ee 


Golltn: Mexico... 2.000. 2:, 18 002 Pal haat a ve Va. . 
Mauine' Los, Hawali.:....., 75 i? ng, 3 
PADAD 0: Like eckiee us at 
Erebus, Antarctic.......... 
Semeru, J baked GR Sa 
Luse, Sumatra............. 
Santa Maria, “Gubtemela, 
Slamar, Java.......... 
Irazu, Costa rang 
pbone-Avong, Sumatr: 0 
BUD, Java. oe. 2). :10,820 Katma . £308 akurajima, Japan’........ 
Etna, Italy... 2... - 10,740 Shirane, Japan ~ 74 Se radi St. Vincent. W.T.. 2 ae 
Marababu, ieye. 10,670 Banajao, P' f 7880 Stromboli, Lipari Isl... 22.2. Sees 
Lassen, U,'S.. TS Se | 10,570 Osorno, Chile 7,200 Sosiguina, Nicaragua....... 2,831 
CARLOAD WEICHTS OF VARIOUS COMMODITIES. 
CoMMo DITY, Tons, COMMO DITY. ‘ons. COMMO DITY, ns, 
TRUMMMDEASS wine Seivy 4 nara ony 39.4]|Horses and mules. . 11.4)/8) gar, CORE, at 
oC ee 86.3//Cattle and calves. .. 11-7] ~ahesiomons tora ea 28.0 
FS BSthGe vs Sie ie SRE RE ; eep and goats..... k nned goo! 
Se HP e TN pete! 30 9} Eog8.c... sie. s oe 9.7 {caaned goo oma wg 38.0 
Hay, straw, and altaita, 12 Bio Foultry LEA bene DO 11.5 Bituminous coal. Bla] BOLL 
OOO ica) sis bash. MR IBBRS nee etre. oe oON Pexbllesea Vey. ceSe ae 12.8 
COMO! 26 sews eins 12.4 Buti and cheese.” 13 .2||Lumber, timber, ee Bee aig 
ches rete | oe So sietEDle kis de meee bs 12.6}|. ‘staves, and headings 26.8 


‘Lowest Point. 


I “ ~ 


rey “amietee abate McKinley, Alaska......... Roi be Death Valley, California 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, nue eentine Sea level. . de ee re 


Europe........|/Mont El Bruz, Caucasus............ 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Ri ar ee 
WABI 1 ..1/Mount Everest, India-C s Thead-sen, Palestine. Seedy 
Saki, Kibo Peak Ceitimaaiaroe Brit. ‘Be! At. <| 19456 |Desert of Sahara. ...2... 


Sete SHS Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales. . é Lake Eyre, South Australia. . i 


rimate mean elevition Lee —North America, 1, ; South s 
1,600: el ae tg ee )) a, 1,300; South America, 1,300; Europe, 980; Ast 


HIGHEST AND OWT ALTITUDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(Data supplied by the United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level.) 


HIGHEST POINT. é LOWEST POINT. 
| STATE. =f 
Eleva-} | 
Name. County. tion Name. _ County. 
(Feet). 
Alabama ..| Cheaha Mountain. . Clay-Talladega. 2,407|Gulf of Mexico|.......... 
laska, . -| Mount McKinle; 20,300] Pacific Ocean.|.........- 
_ Arizona. . i ae Sp esod Foe Teoh} Colorado R....)Yuma..... 
ie Mountain..... 
a Esa { Magazine } Mountain Logan | 2 800 Ouachita R.|Ashley-Un. 
alifornia....... oun (3) eath Vall In, 
Canal Zone. .....] Cerro Galera... |S. 1,22 ae weet et ee ae Siew bie 
‘Colorado.......: | Mount Elbert. . 4'420 Arkansas Ris 
‘Connecticut..... Beart Mountain... 2; 355|/L. I. Sound...|. . Estate hein sine 
Delaware Centreville........ IN Mei ie 440 Atlantie Ocean 
Tennallytown...... a Ris 420| Potomac R.. a 
aa os at 1K... 325| Atlantic Ocean|. 


4,768) Atlantic Ocean 
1,290|Pacific Ocean. 
; 13, 823, egies Ocean. 


On N. boundary. . 
.| On W. boundary Gre Oe rat ce. 4,135] Verdigris R.. 


Big Black Miountain tea tlan he. 050 4,150} Mississippi R..|Fulton, ... 
N.W.part of county .|Clajborne...... 400|Gulf of Mexico|.......... 
Mount Katahdin . japec nae ad 5,273|Atlantic Ocean|........-. 
Backbone Mountain|Garrett. ‘| 3.340] Atlantic Ocean|.......... ; 
.-| Mount Greylock... . Berksbire...... 3,505] Atlantic Ocean]. 
Michigan........] Porcupine Mount’ns|Ontonagon....| 2,023)Lake PIO) A. os Netare ere 
Minnesota......- Mesabi Range..... St. Louls......] 1, :920|Lake Superior. |. . . 
a eetout Pres Soa aS Es ina ot eta Tishomingo... . *780|Gulf of Mexico 


New York....... Mount Marey...... ISSOX idee sies Bas 
North Carolina... hoa piiscbert. aes Yancey Ba eratatens 6,711]Atlantic Ocean 
Bere Dakota... .| Black B oo ences | SLOPC. cede cs 3,468|Pembina..... 
1 ae pee eideae e + Near Bellefontaine. Logan SPIES Gt '1;550/Ohio R. 6.5 
Ornioms EE ataret state Black Mesa........ Cimarron...... 4,800|/Red R........ 
Oregon.......-.- ‘| Mount Hood eG has Clackamas R...| 11,253]Pacific Ocean . 
Pennsylvania. . Negro Mountain. ..|Somerset...... 3,213|Delaware R... |. 
Philippine Islands} Mount Apo........ Mindanao Is...} 9,610}Pacific Ocean. 
Porto Rico...... ah eee ountains.|Humacao...... 3,532] Atlantic Ocean]. 
Rhode Island. Durfee Hill........ Providence. ... 805] Atlantic Ocean}. 
Samoa........-- Lata Peak......... Tau Island....}| 3,056|Pacific Ocean. |. 
South Carolina...} Sassafras Mountain |S. C.-N. C. ea 3,548) Atlantic Ocean 
-| Harney Peak....-. comes carci 7,242] Big Stone Lake|Roberts. 
.| Clingman’s on ‘|'Tenn.-N. GC. lin 6,644| Mississippi R..|Shelby. . 
.| El Capitan. . .|Culberson, ..... aH 020|Gulf of Mexico].......... 
:| Kings Peaks....... Wasatch...... 3,498] Beaverd’m Ck. Ll 
- Mount Mansfield...|Chit'd’n-L’m'le. 1% 393] LakeChamp!’n|Franklin .. 
Virginia.... .| Mount Rogers..... ‘|Grayson-Smyth| 5, °719| Atlantic Ocean|.......... 
Virgin Islands....| Crown Hill........ Tg. St. Thomas.| 1,550/Atlantic Ocean}.....-.... Sea 1 
Wasnieton antrerane ‘| Mount Rainier..... Pierce... 5-5 14 7408 Pacific Ocean.|......--+. 
West Virginia....}Spruce Knob....... Pendleton..... 4'360|Potomac R..,.. |Jefferson. 
Weeeioe BCA iee Rib BA 5 ois e.0' wie Beat ashon pas 1, a0 Lake Michigan]........-. 
Wysgne prevelant es Gannett Peak...... Fremont...... B. Fourche R.|Crook..... 


ae Tortiest ener in the Philippines is Mount Ane on Mindanao Lageen 9, 610 feet. 
The highest point in Porto R 
The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Baio Mount Tina 10,300 feet. 

E ; SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS. 

Peak Country. Feet. Peak Country. Feet. Peak Country. 
Aconcagua, Ch.-Arg,.. - + «23, ee oa ay cans Mika tate aierats 3 950 Sek mele be gine 
Sahama, Bolivia... 
Mercedario, Chile. 


Huascan, Peru 21,812|Pomarape, Chile........... "20,500|Chachcani, Peru........... 1 
Liullayacu, Chile. Y a 1,500/Tupungato, Chile.. . .20,269|Herveo, Colombia. . oie 
Chimborazo, Ecuado' 11 11911424|Huaina Sa ie Bolivia... ... “20,260|Tolima,-Colombia.......... 
Incaguassi, GhisAtgiiee + aie 21,400\Tuncal, C.-A.,.. 4.620000 ..-20,175| Huila, rat che eae, 18, 
Nevado de Sorata, Bolivia.. 121; 286 See” ‘aust, Peru..... ay 013|Aconquija, Arg.. 

Tilimani, Bolivia...........+ 21,181\San Jose, Chile..........+5+ 0,000] Altar, Ecuador.......+. 
Veladeres, Ch.-Arg... vel, ‘000 Copiapo, GION. vidi citer race's 19° "685 Maipo, Arg. * 


Chuquibamba, Peru. . Wd Cae ah 000 Cotopaxi, Beuador ». seers, 49,550! Ruiz, Colombia. ates 


I | RS 
Pe ie “(British ‘paantre Seneeaar 
THE HIMALAYAS. —_|__ Mountains. 


tS a eet. 

, Chumalharil...............23,93 
Mountains. Feet. | Bey rina 

‘Mount Everest. ....+-..-- 29,141 Trisuh. os veee ese ee eee es -23,360 


_ Godwin-Austen (K2 or age -/Dunagirl . ee hee, Bee 


INantia Kot..-.-.:ss0cce 
Se teens +2875] Banatinagh- ate ketene le ara 23 
viseeenee +++ -26,620/Yirnajang..... 2.00... -s0+s ach 


British expediiions in hast orgponed 27,300 IQ, fest | 


on Mount Everest, and In Was 24,600 f peat | 
: ALASKAN MOUNTAINS. a 
Mountains. Feet.) Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet.) Movntains. Feet. Mountates. F 
5 tae. 4 ..14,493/McKinley.... Crillons; ...+. 12, Bap Ee mse tee ote 1 filges, Sais Py fis 
Pape v7) .16,140]8t. Ellas.” 2/2 718/024|Dram..... 27! °756| Russell... 111,600 
«Bon: 16,420 Yanconver.. ARES “10°00 Lituy: «! Sanford... 210s 
Fairweather. 115,400] Augusta, .....14,070| Haydon. ..... ; 0,514|Seattle.......10,475 
17,100|Anderson,... .10 1 Bee 13. ti 3, me 
¥ 14,9. 50|Bertha....... 1p 
Hunter,......14,960!Cook........ ex} ee a 
; CANADIAN PEAKS—ROCKY AND SELKIRK RANGES. : exes 
" Mountains. Feet. Mountains. Feet. Mountains. . Feet. Mountains. os : 
BOD VU Lisle oo swe sd DOO BS CCLIEL Sees COA ES 16,644/ Augusta...........14,900)/Stric’ ; 
a & 400| Walsh ; , a 
3 
Mount Logan, in the’ Yukon, was dated in 1925, surveyed peak said to be one of the highest in the 
by Capt. A. H. MeCarthy and party. ‘ gr 8 ea Bian SOE here Bees a lati- 
7 aa etic aa only high peak is Peterman, 9,000 c lami, southeast ‘of the. Ala a bo oer, yee ; 
the maiden name o' r few 
The Canadian Geographic Board in 1926 gave York City, who has obtai nae io Ser explorations Joa _ 
the name of Mount Jobe to an unclimbed, un- | closest yiew of the mountain. 
aia a aes fe phe 
Mou Feet, | Mountains. |__ Mountains. eet. mamas. Bea 
Citlattepetl ‘(Peak of '|Nevado de Toluca. ae 350 Nauheampatepetl. . 2 Mouniains. — . 4 
Orizaba)........ 18,564) Malinche. 14'630] Volcan de Colima... 12.7. Talemaleo, yikes 
Popocatepetl...... 17, Baa Nevado de Colima. .14, vg Tancitaro.,......+412,650 SADA... .. 


Ixtaccihuatl. . - 16,960 teas 3 ! ; oe ee 


EUROPEAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS. 
DAUPHINE ALPS. pst te ied ALPS: _ 


Feet 
Lot “6 Forins, Po ate 462 Argel a oe Seisenterren 
. 3,081/Grand Rioburent....... 
00) Rocea dell’ arapwvera.: 
‘12'973|Pointe Haute de Mary... 


fo ad niga ALPS. 


Melje 
Pic d’ Ailefrode. 
Mont Pelvoux........ 


ie ot eg ALPS. 


212'373)/S. ExRow § & NETIAN A 
ha Grivola.. 2... 213,028) ell La ALPS. 


ia 


Mont Pourrl........ aneee d's 12, 
Dent Parassee........ hele h 


ie PENNINE ALPS. 

= Mountains. n 

F Mont Blanc (Calotte) Pau 
Mte . Rosi 


10,925] Mont Perdu .. a 


CMON 5.0 i 5 a ele we 9) 10,87 Pic de Vignemale 3 
wage pie Rees ea alae ele be 804) bap eyo :+10,708 Pic ioeg 2 “Toate 
Dente Blanche...) 2.1221 : 14318 es kak si THE : CAUCASUS RANGE. 
Grand Combin. ...: Guasch 14,164] ayountntne Fest | —sreaudone sce eiiaaoie se 

BERNESE ALPS. Monte Adamello........... 11,832 
vee nee Aoer ties (Cima di Nardis) 11,688 ; 
teraarhorn...........+. i) Are AGO... reese eee -il, : 
Alestechhorn Byes AMA BY SE 14.036 Crozzon @i Laris......,.3.. 
Jungfrau...,...... ETA 13,671 CENTRAL TYROL ALPS. 
MPOROD fs ise vet esate ~»+13,438] Mountains. Kasb Mis ~- 16, 
Bietschhorn. . 5... 685.089 12,969] Gross Glockner. .... wv y+ Heed Petula ewes» sevens 26 0B,085 
Wetterhorn i (Mittelhorn) .... 12,166) Wild Spitz. ........ «sse> es 12,390) Mizhirgi-tau..... 0... a eet ages 15,932 
Balmhotws) 0 ou. ea LAG 123100] Weiskugel. 0.222222 pera eG 12. 277| Ushba. oo 2.605 my ATE 2 415,409 
Blumlisalp......... uN Arent 12,0411Gross Venediger. |... ;.,..,.32053| Adaikhokh................ 15,274 
AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 

Mountains and Cor:ntry. Feet. 4 fountains and Country. Rey | Mowntat nd eb tng 

eaeaniart (2 Daa: 1— \ 19 456] Ruwenzorl, Africa, . 793 qppet Ayashi. zhi Mt Ba 14.060 3 
bo; 2—Mawenzi, Brit. } 36'379 Wihesnine, New Guinea, . ic, New Ze WwW ee sland = aed 2,349 
ito CBs sina tica wets Ras Dashan, Abyssinia. .... 13 150, Pico t de Teide, Teneriffe. . . . 12,200 
Kenia, Brit. Bast Africa. |. .17,187|Ala’Goz, Abyssinia..,...... 4,277|Kosclusko, Australia... ... 7308 


In 1925 the higher of the two Kilimanjaro Moun- | two ee are about half way betw Victor 
pe, which the African natives formerly believed | Nyanza and the coast. The ower one oe ‘extinet Pai 
ad a solid silver cap because of the gleam of the | volcano, capped with a crater. The peaks were 
snow cap in the sun, was climbed by G. Londt of | discovered in 1848 by Johannes Rebmann. Aristotle 
# Cape Town, He ascended in four days, vaio As alluded to it as at the source of the Nile, 


oy ‘The flMadbidutall unit of the metric system is 
Ra the meter, the unity of length. From this the units 
sof capacity (iter) and of weight (gram) were de- 

rived. All other units are the decimal subdivisions 


or multiples of these. These three units are simply 
' j 
PREFIXES. Meaning. Units. 
— milli- = one-thousandath. . . O01 i 
centi- = Sone fumiredth. ee “‘meter’’ for length 


OT Mass. 


Millimeters x '.03937 = inches. 
Millimeters + 25.4 = inches. 
Centimeters X °.3937 = inches. 
Centimeters + 2.54 = inches. 
vi Meters X 39.37 = inches. , 
_-—- Meters X 3.28 = feet. ' i 
me Meters X 1.094 = yards. J 
> Kilometers <X .621 = miles. 
ke _ Kilometers, + 1.6093 = miles. 

-- Kilometers X 3280.8 = feet. 
ra Square millimeters X .00155 = square inches. 
a Square millimeters + 645 = square inches, 
S, 


Square centimeters < .155 = square inches. 
Square centimeters + 6.45 = square inches. 


Square meters X 10.764 = square feet. 
_ Square kilometers X 247.1 = acres. “ 
Square kilometers < .3861 = square miles. 


‘a 
2 Hectares X 2.471 = acres. 
7 3 ‘ectares X 003851 = square miles 


; Cubic centimeters + 16.387 = cubic inches. 
Cubic centimeters + 3.70 = fluid drams (U.S. P.). 
Cubic centimeters + 29.57 = fluid ounces (U.S. P.). 
Cubic meters X 35.314 = cubic nae 


Cubic meters X 1.308 = cubic yards, 
be Cubic meters X 264.2 = gallons (231 cubic inches) . 
ta . VAtres X 61.023. =_ cubic inches. 
Litres X 33.81 fluid ounces (U. 8. P. 
: Litres x eae gallons (231 cubic inches). 
PY Litres + 3.785 = gallons (231 cubic inches). 
‘¢ Litres + 28.317 = cubic feet. 
at Hectoliters < 3.53 = cubic feet, 
. Hectoliters < 2.84 = bushels (2450 .42 cubic inches). 
Hectoliters < .131 = cubic y: 
Hectoliters + 26.42 = gallons "Oat cubic inches). 
Grammes < 15. 432 = 
Grammes (water) + 29°57 = fluid pune. 
Grammes -- 28.35 = ounces avoirdu pp 
ees per cubic centimeter > ne = pounds 


I 


eee 


e 
— 


4 ict THE METRIC. ‘SYSTEM. 
i ae Bets is (Data by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce.) 
hee UNITS OF WEIGHT AND MEASURE, 


related, e. g., for all practical purposes 1 cub 
decimeter equals 1 liter and 1 liter of water weigh 


combining the words ‘‘meter,”’ ‘‘gram,”’ 
tables. 


(PREFIXES. 


|“gram’’. for weight||kilo- 


METRIC CONVERSION. 


1 kilogram. The metric tables are formed by — 
and “liter”: 
with the six numerical prefixes, as in the following — 
ne fo" 


Unite, 


Meaning. 


=one thousand,... 


Kilograms X 2.2046 = pounds. ae 

Kilograms. X 35. 3 = ounces avoirdunoils. Bai 

Kilograms + 907.18 = short tons 000 pounds) 

Kilograms per oe centimeter X 14.223 Pou 
per square inch. 

Kilogram meters X 7.233 = foot pounds. 

Kilo per meter X .672 = pounds per foot. 

Kilo per cubic meter X_ .062 = pounds per cubic foot. 

Kilo per cheval X 2.235 =, pounds per horse power. — 

Kilowatts XX 1.34 = horse power (33,000 foot — 
pounds per minute). ¢ a aks 

Watts + 746 = horse pow 

1 Watt = .00134 horse anes = 
per minute. 

Calories X 3.968 = B.T.U 

Cheval vapeur X_ 0.986 = horse power. 

Centigrade X 1.8+32 = rees Fahrenheit. 

Gravity Paris = 980. 94 cone meters per second. 

Nore.—Joule: C. G. S. unit of both mechanical 
and electrical energy. Equivalent to work done ~ 
or heat generated in keeping up for one second a 
current of one ampere against a resistance of one 
ohm, or in raising the potential of one coulomb 
by one volt. Equal to 10,000,000 ergs or .73756 — 
foot pound. 

Calory: One of two recognized units of heat, of 
which the greater calory is amount of heat necessary 
to raise one kilogram of water 1° C.; the I-ssor or 
snall ecalory being the amount of heat necessary to ; 
Roce one eran of water 1° C. 


44.3 foot pounds sa 
(British Thermal Unit), \ 


he U. 8. Bureau of Standards advocates use of , 
“ilowalorie” and “calorie,” respectively, for the 4 
greater and lesser calorie. fs 

Foot pound, horse power, and cheval or cheval ii 


vapeur, as generally defined, vary from place to 
place by 14% _ because of variations in the intensity — 
of gravity. The relations given here are for the 


e 


2) per cubic inch. international standard gravity, which gives an  — 
le Joule is 1376 = foot pounds. acceleration of 980.665 G m per second. A Sie 
of 
b 
34 ‘Units of Length. ie 
ee  Pundamenial Untts—A meter (m) is & unit of] 1 millimicron=0.000000001 meter=0.001 micron. 
th uivalent to the distance between the; 1 foot=1-3 yard=1200-3937 meter. 
ue ete nes of the international prototype meter 1 inch = 1-35 yard = 1-12 foot = 100-3937 meter. Ne 
5 at the International Bureau of Weights and Meas- 1 link = 0.22 yard = 7.92 inches. F 
ures when this standard is at the temperature of 1 rod =5% yards=16% feet. 
melting ice (0° C). 1 chain = 22 yards = 100 links = 66 feet = 4 roae 

yard (yd.) is a unit ‘of Jength equivalent to 1 furlong = 220 yards = 40 rods=10 chains 
: 3600- 3937 of a meter. 1 statute mile=1760 yards=5280 feet= 320 rods. 
M Multiples and submwtiples: 1 hand = 4 inches. Z 
1 kilometer = 1000 meters. 1 point = 1-72 inch. 
>. 1 hectometer = 100 meters. 1 mil =0.001 inch. 
u 1 dekameter = 10 meters. 1 fathom = 6 feet. 

; i decimeter =0.1 meter. 1 span = 9 inches = 1-8 fathom 
“i ' 1 centimeter = 0.01 meter 1 nautical mile United | States = 6080.20 feet. 
i 1 millimeter = 0.001 meter =0.1 centimeter. 1 sea mile 151553 statute miles. 
? - I micron = 0.000001 meter =0.001 millimeter. 1 geographical mile = = 1853. 249 meters. 
4 

4 Units of ieee 


Fundamental Units: 
A square meter is a unit of area equivalent to the 
a: area of a square the sides of which are 1 meter. 
A square yard is a unit of area equivalent to the 
area of a square the sides of which are 1 yard. 
Multiples and Submutltiples: 


q Y 1 square kilometer = 1,000,000 square meters. 
F  L hectare or square hectometer=10,000 square 
Bay meters. 


-iare or square dekameter=100 square meters. 
~ 4 centare = 1 square meter. ‘ 
' 1 square decimeter = 0.01 square meter. 
a Square inlay © 0001 souare meter. 


lsquare millimeter=0. 000001 square meter= 
0.01 square centimeter. 

1 square foot = 1-9 square yard. 

1 square inch=1-1295 square yard = 1-144 square 


foot. 

1 qanare’ link = 0.0484 square yard = 62.7264 square 
nches. 

1 square rod =30.25 square yards = 272.25 square , 
feet = 625 square links. 

i square chain=484 square yards =15 square rods 

' -= 100,000 square links. 

1 acre=4840 square yards=160 square rods=10 
square chains ’ 

i square mile= 5. 1097,600 square yards=640 acres 
= 259 hectares. 


3 yard. — 
multiples: ati 
,000,000,000 cubic meters. 
1 cubic hectometer = 1,000,000 cubic meters. 
1 cubic.dekameter = 1,000 cubic meters. . 
1 stere=1 cubic meter. 


aie | Units of 

Fundamental Units: 5: 

A liter is a unit of capacity equivalent to the vol- 
ume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
water at its maximum density (at a tempera- 
ture of 4° C, Demercenyy and under the standard 
atmospheric pressure (of 760 mm). It is equiva- 

_ lent in volume to 1.000027 cubic decimeters. 

A gallon is a unit of capacity equivalent to the 
volume of 231 cubic inches. 

A bushel is a unit of capacity equivalent to the 

: volume of 2150.42 cubic incnes. 


Multiples and Submulttples: 
1 hectoliter = 100 liters. 
1 dekaliter=10 liters. 
1 deciliter =0.1 liter. 


/ 


_ Fundamental Units: 
A kilogram is a unit of mags equivalent to the m: 
r f the international prototype kilogram at the 
nternational Pt iak Weights and Measures. 
An avoirdupois pound is @ unit of mass equivalent 
to 0.4535924277 kilogram. 
A gram’ is a unit of mass equivalent to one-thou- 
' gandth of the mags of. the international proto- 
type kilogram. 
A troy pound is a unit of mass Lace anaes to 
5760-7000 of that of. the avoirdupois pound. 


Multiples and Submuttipies: 


1 metric ton=1000 kilograms. 5 
1 hectogram=100 grams=0.1 Kilogram, 

1 dekagram=10 grams=0.01 kilogram. 

1 decigram=0.1 gram. 

1 cones 5 6.01 gram. 

1 milligram =0.001 gram. 


DOUBLE CONVERSION TABLE 
Note.—The central figures {in heavy type rep- 
resent either of the two columns beside them, as 
the case may be. Examples: One foot =0.304801 
meters; ‘one meter = 3.28083 feet; one U. S. Mile 
1.609347 kilometers; one kilometer 0.621370 miles; 


Inches Milh- Feet. Meters. 
meters 
0.03937] 1] 25.4001]| 3.28083] 1] 0.304801 
0.07874) 2] 50.8001]; 6.56167; 2] 0.609601 
0.11811} 3] .76.2002]| 9.84250) 3] 0.914402 
0.15748] 4] 101.6002}| 13.12333] 4] 1.219202 
0.19685| 5] 127.0003]} 16.40417) 5]| 1.524003 
0.23622} 6] 152.4003|} 19.68500] 6] 1.8288 
0.27559) 7 | 177.8004\| -22.96583) 7.| 2.133604 
0.31496] 8] 203.2004)| .26.24667) 8] 2.438405 
0.35433) 9] 228.6005] 29.52750| 9} 2.743205 
0.39370] 10 | 254.0006|| 32.80833) 10 } 3.048006 
Cubic Cubic Square Square 
Yards. Meters Feet. Meters. 

a 1.3079] 1 0.7646 10.764) i 0.09290 
es 2.6159] 2 1.5291 21,528}. 2 0.18581 
“ 3.9238] 3 2.2937 32.292) 34 0.27871 
Ket 5.2318) 4 3.0582 055] 4) 0.37161 

c 2 6.5397) 5 3.8228 53,819} 5] 0.46452 
eee) 7.8477| 6 4, 5874 64.583) 6} 0.55742 
- 9.1556) 7 5.3519 75.347) 7 . 650382 
‘ 10.4635) 8 6.1165 86.111] 8] 0.74323 
a " 11.7715) 9 6.8810 6.875], 9] 0.83613 

13.0794] 10 7.6456 107.639] 10] 0.92903 
" a eens Sila ra 

“y U.S. 

7 Liquid Liters, U.S. Liters 
+ Quarts. Gallons 

3) 1.05671) 1] 0.74633])° 0.26418) 1] 3,78533 
4 2.11342) 2 1.89267), 0.52836) 2] 7.57066 
‘i 3.17013) 3 |  2.83900]| . 0.79253] 3] 11,35600 
qe 4.22684) 4| 3.78533 1.05671) 4]. 15.14133 

; 5.28355) 5| 4.73167 1.32089} 5] 18.92666 
x 6.24026] 6| 5.67800 1.58507} 6| 22.71199 
j 7.39697| 7 | 6.62433 1.84924) 7] 26.49733 
Fi 8.45368] 8] 7.57066]! 2.11342) 8] 30.28266 
Ke 9.51039] 9] ~8.51700]| 2.37760) 9} 34.06799 
“iH 10.56710! 10! 9.46333|l 2.64178! 10 | 37.85333 


Units of Mass. 


000000001 cubic met 


toot. 
board f 
cord = 1 
Capacity. 
centiliter = 0.01 liter. ; 

liquid quart = 1-4 gallon=57.75 cubic inches. — 
ch pint=1-8 gailon=1-2 liquid quart= 
28.875 cubic inches. LOSE Siar 
gill= 1-32 gallon = 1-4 Hquid pint = 7.21875 cubic 


inches. 

fluid ounce = 1-128 gallon = 1-16 liquid pint, 
fluid dram=1-8 fluid ounce = 1-128 quid pint. 
minim = 1-60 fluid dram = 1-480 fluid ounce. 
firkin=9 gallons. ; 


peck = 1-4 bushel = 537.605 cubic inches. 
dry quart=1-32 bushe!=1-8 peck = 67.200625 
cubic inches. f mK 3 

=1-2 dry quart=33.600- 


dry pint = 1-64 bushel 

3125 cubic inches. aes 
etables and other dry com- 
ic inches=105 dry quarts. 


t= 144 cubic inches=1-12 cubic foct. 


ay 
1 8 cubic feet. 


td ed 


barrel (for fruit, 
modities) =7056 cu 


avoirdupois ounce=1-16 ayoirdupois pound. 
avoirdupois dram = 1-256 avoirdupois pound= - 
1-16 avoirdupois ounce. 4 
grain=1-7000 avoirdupois pound = 10-4375 
avoirdupois ounce=1-5760 troy pound. 
apothecaries’ pound=1 troy pound = 5760-7000 
avoirdupois pound. 

apothecaries’ or troy ounce = 1-12 troy pound = 
480-7000 avoirdupois pound = 480 grains. 
apothecaries’ dram = 1-96 apothecaries’ pound = 
1-8 aputhecaries’ ounce = 60 grains. 
pennyweight = 1-20 troy ounce = 24 gra’ 
aglaw ealiaad scruple = 1-3 apothecaries’ 
20 grains. i ; 
metric carat=200 miiligrams=0.2 gram. 

1 short hundredweight = 100 avoirdupois, pounds. 
i long hundredweight=112 avoirdupois pounds. 
1 short ton=2000 avoirdupois pounds. 

l-long ton= 2240 avoirdupois pounds. © 


S$ FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


ee ee ee 


ing. 
dram = 


i 


one U..S. — quart = .0.94633 liters; one liter = 
1.05671 U. S. liquid quarts; 1 peund avoirdupois = 
0.45359 kilograms; one kilogram = 2.20462 pounds 
avoirdupols. The units are those of the United States 
Bureau. of Standards. PRS 
U.S. Kile- Cubic Centi- 
Miles. meters. Inches. meters. 
0.621370} 1] 1.609347/} 0.06102) 1 §. 3872 
1.242740} 2) 3.218694])° 0.12205) 2) 32.7743 
1.864110) 31 4.828042]| . 0.18307} 3] 49.1615 
2.485480} 4] 6.4373889]| 0.24409} 4] 65.5486 
3.106850!| 5 | 8.046736]; 0.30512) 5| 81.9358 
3.728220] 6| 9.656083}! 0.36614) 6] 98.3230 
4-38 7 111. 265431|| - 0.42716) 7 |.114.7101 
4.970 8 |12.874778]|° 0.48819] 8) 131.0973 
5.592330) 9 |14.484125]] 0.54921) 91}. 147.4845 
6.213699) 10 |16.093472|| 0.61023] 10 |: 163.8717 
. Square © 
||. Square Kilo- Acres Hevtares, 
jles. . meters. 
0.3861) 1 2.5900 2.471) 2 0.4047 
0:7722| 2 5.1800 4.942) 2 0.8094 
1.1583} 3 7.7700 7.413) 3 1.2141 
1.5444 4] 10.3600) 9.884) 4 1.618 
1.9305| “5 12.9500: 12.355) 5 2.0234 
2.1366) 6 15.5400}}'. 14.826] 6 2 A281 
2.7027| -7 18. 1300 17.297). 71. 2:8328 
3.0888) 8] 20.7200 19.768] 8& 3.2375 
3.4749] 9] 23.3100 22.239} 9 3.6422 
3.8610] 10} 25.9000 24.710] 10 4.0469 
U.S. Hecto- Ava.  Kiio- 
Bushels. liters. Pounds grams. 
2.8378] 1] 0.35238}; 2.2046: 1} 0.45359 
5.6756) 2] 0.70477|| 4.40924) 2] 0.90718 
8.5135) 3 1.0571 6.61387| .3.| 1.36078 \ 
11.3513) 4] 1.40953)}| 8.81849) 4] 1.81437 
14.1851) 5 1.7619 11.02311) 5] 2.26796 ~ 
17.0269] 6] 2,11480]| 13.22773] 6] 2.72155 
19.8647) 7| -2.46668|| 15.43236) 7] 3.17525 
22.7026] 8| 2.81907|) 17.63698| 8| 3.62874 
25.5404) 9 |) 3.17145 9 |. 4.08233 
28.3782! 10! 3.52383 GO! 4.3 


3.| Kilograme. _ Short Tons, 


1 :. 0.2 0.00041143 0.00036735 yr 
2 1.6 0.74648 0.00082286 € .00073469 0. 
3. 25 1.11973 0.00123429 0.00110204 - 0. 
4 3. 1.49297 0.00164571 © 0.00146939 0. 
ts 4. 1.86621 ®.00205714 0.00183673 0. 
6. 4. 2.23945 -0.00246857 0.00220408 0. 
7 5. 2.61269. 0.00288000 0.00257143 0. 
8 6. 2.98593 0.00329143 0.002293878 0. 
9 7 3.35918 | 0.00370286 0.00330612 | O. 
“1.21528 1 0.45359 0.0005 0.00044643 0. 
2.43056 2 0.90718 0.0010 0.00089286 0. 
3.645 3 1.36078 0.0015 0.00133929 0. 
4.86111 4 1.81437 0.0020 0.00178571 0. 
- 6.07639 5 2.26796 “0.0025 0.00223214 0, 
7.29167 6 2.72155 0.0030 0.00267857 0. 
8.50694 7 3.17515 0.0035 0.00312500 0: 
9.72222 8 3.62874 0.0040 t 0.00357143 0. 
10.93750 9 4.08233 0.0045 0.00401786 0. 
: 2.67923 2.20462 1 0.00110231 0 .00098421 0. 
i 5.35846 4.40924 2 . .0.00220462 0, 00196841 0. 
+ 8.03769 6.61387 3 0. 00330693 0.00295262 0. 
~<a , 10.71691 8.81849 4 0.00440924 0. 00393683 0. 
ua 13.39614 4 11.02311 5 0.00551156 0.00492103 0. 
16 .07537 13.22773 6 0.00661387 0.00590524 0. 
‘e 18.75460 15.43236 7. 0.00771618 0 .00688944 0. 
os 21. 43383 17.63698 8 0.00881849 0.00787365 0. 
; 24.11306 19.84160 9 0 00992080 0.00885786 0. 
he 2430.56 2000 f 907.18 1 0.89287 0. 
q 4861.11 4000 1814.37 2 1.78571 i: 
7291.67 6000 2721.55 3 2.67857 2. 
9722.22 3628 .74 4 3.57143 3. 
12152.78 4535.92, 5 4 46429 4. 
14583 .33 12000 5443.11 \ 6 5.35714 5. 
17013.89 14000 6350.29 7 6.25000 6. 
19444. 6 7257 48 8 7.14286 re 
; 21875.00 18000 8164.66 9 8.03571 8. 
n 2722.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 1: 
; 5444. 4486 2032.09 (2.24 2 2.03% 
. 8166.67 6720 3048.14 3.36 3 3) 
a 10888.89 8960 4064.19 4,48 4 4. 
B 13611.11 11200 5080 . 24 5.60 5 5. 
16333.33 6026.28 6.72 6 6.6 
4 19055. 56 15680 7112.32 7.84, 7 7. 
21777.78 17920 8128.38 8.S6 8 8. 
24509 .00 20160 9144.42 10.08 9 9. 
2679.23 2204.62 1000 1,10231 0.98421 t 
5358.46 09.24 2 2.20462 1.96841 2 
037.69 6613.87 3000 3.30693 2.95262 3 
10716.91 18.49 4000 4.40924 3.93683 4 
13396.14 1023.11 5000 5.51156 _ 4.92103 5 
16075.37 13227!73 6000 6.61387 5.90524 6 
18754 15432. 36 7000 7.71618 6.88944 7 
21433 .83 17636 .98 8000 8.81849 7.87365 § 
24113 .06 19841 60 9000 9.92080 8.85786 9 
FACTORS FOR PRESSURE AND POWER, 
(As used by the Heat Division, U. 8. Bureau of Standards.) Py: 
PRESSURE. } 
UNITS. Atmos. Kg.—Cm.2 Lb.—In.2 |{M. Hg. 0°C.| Megabar. |tIn. Hg. 0°C. 
1 Atmos if 0332276* rei 696007 0.760* 1.0132501 29.92120* 
11 AAG) ip ayes 8410 Sin de 398 0.7355591 0.980665* 28.958963 j 
1Lb.. .In.2... y 0. gre 69 0.051714728] 0.06894731 2.036009. : 
+1 M. Hg. 0°C 35951* 19.336851 1 1. 3332239 .37* 
I Megabar........ tr 0197163 14. 503830 0.7500616 rE 29 .529926 
+1 In. Hg. 0° 063453162 0.4911570 | 0.02540005 | 0.03386395 1 
' +Based on density hg.= 13.5951 g.—cm.3. Hy 
*Exact by definition. ie 
“¥ aay POWER. > 
r Ft., iz B. e— Horse Kgm.— 
Lb.—Min. Watt.t Cal.—Sec. Min. Power. Chev. Van. Sec. aa 


es 


> by ‘definition. 


1 
4.1999 


"022567|  .0054021|  .00128624 
"239063 | 0569207 


.023558 


178.269 2 446 


175.830 . 865 
2.3444 . 55820 


‘pasbsoiite Joules. © 


000030303 
-00134102 
2380°9 -0056095 


98632 
0131509 


1.01387 


1 
0133333 


.000030723|  .0023042 
y +101971 


76.04 
75* 


La 
any Mi sau 4 
_ The watt is the unit: r 
- as horsepower (hp) represents power in mechanics, 
; equal to the product of the volts (pressure) 
times amperes (rate of flow), Thus, 2 volts times 
2 amperes would give in a direct current circuit 4 
a Blectrical energy is sold at so much per: 
watt hout or more generally at a given amount 
per kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. 
_ This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours om 1,000 
watts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- 


Y Ne? 
t 5 


3 pls : 
Apothecaries’ Weight: 20 grains=1 scruple; 3 
eruples, =1 dtam; 8 drams=1 rbeeet 12 ounces = 
poun 


_ Avoirdupots Weight (short ton): 27 11-32 
grains = dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 


und; 25 pounds=1 quarter; 4 quarters=1 cwt.; 
20 ewt.=1 ton. f ’ 
voirdupois Weight (long ton): 27 11-32 
raings=1 dram; 16 drams=1 ounce; 16 ounces= 
1 pound; 112, pounds=1 cwt.; 20 cwt.=1 ton. 
_ Troy Weight: 24, grains=1 pennyweight; 20 
pennyweights=1 ounce; 12 ounces=1 pound. 
Circular Measure: 60 seconds=1 minute; 60 
minutes =1 degree; 30 degrees=1 sign; 12 signs= 
1 circle or circumference. , 
Cubic Measure: 1,728 cubic inches=1 cubic 
foot; 27 cubie feet =1 cubic yard. 


‘Dry Méasure: 2 pints=1 quart; 8 quarts=i 
‘peck; 4 bs oe bushel. 
~ Liquid Measure: 4 gilis=1 pint; 2 pints=1 


quart; 4 quarts=1 gallon; 3114 gallons= 


barrel; 
_ 2 barrels=i hogshead. _ 


The U. S. and British Statute Mile is 5,280 

feet in length. On the Continent most of the old 
miles, which varied in length from about 3,300 feet 

to over 36,000 feet, hdve been replaced, officially 

at least, by the kilometre, which equals 0.62 statute 
mile or 3,280.8 feet. - ‘ 

The Nautical or Sea Mile at any place is con- 
sidered, for yur pores of navigation, to be equal to 
‘the length of one minute of latitude at that place. 

_ As the earth is not a perfect sphere the nautical 
mile varies with the latitude, and the arbitrary 
length adopted for the nautical mile is not the same 
in all countries. — me 
. The U. §. Nautical-Mile is 6,080.27 feet in length 

and equal to one-sixtieth 9 a degree of a great 


& 
Type is measured by the number of ‘‘points” in 
the, height of the face thereof. A ‘“‘point” is a 
proximately one-seventy-second of an inch (actually 
.01383 inch). ‘There are 996 “‘points’’ in 35 centi- 
metres. Nonpareil type, the size generally used 
by newspapers, is a 6-point type, and therefore sets 
12 lines to an inch. measuring up and down the 
column. Twenty-four lines of nonpareil type make 
what is commonly called a “stick.” There are 
wee usually ten ‘‘sticks” of type in a newspaper column.» 
tase The smallest type in ordinary use is ruby, which is 
3% points in height. Diamond type is 4 or 41% 
points; pearl, 5 points; agate, 514 points; non- 


yas goa . UNITED STATES WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


ee rere 
the power required 
foot in i minute 


Long Measure: 12 inches=1 foot; 3 feet=1 
yard; 514 yards=1 rod or pole; 40 rods=1 furlong; 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mile (1,760 yards or.5,280 feet); 
3 miles=1 league. : 

Mariners’ Measure: 6 feet=1 fathom; 120 
fathoms =1 cable length; 714 cable lengths =1 miie; 
pare feet=1 statute mile; 6,085 feet=1 nautical 

€. 


Paper Measure: 24 sheets=1 quire; 20 quires = 
} Dott (480 sheets); 2 reams =1 bundle; 5 bundies = 
ale. 


Square Measure: 144 square inches=1 square 
foot; 9 square feet=1 square yard; 3044 equate 
yards=1 square. rod or perch; 40 square Fr =1 
rood; 4 roods=1 acre; 640 acres=1 square mile; 
36 square miles (6 miles square) =1 township. 

Time Measure: 60 seconds=1. minute; 60 
minutes=1 hour; 24 hours day; days=1 
week; 365 days=1 year; 366 days=1 leap. year. 

The Anglo Saxon acre was one iurlong long and 
one chain wide. 3 

175 troy pounds equal 144 avoirdupois pounds; 


175 trey ounces equal 192 avoirdupois ounces. 


KNOTS AND MILES. 


circle of a sphere whose surface is equal in area to 
the area of the surface cf the earth. The British, 
Nautical Mile is 6,080 feet in length. The French. 
pe Austrian Nautical Mile is 6,076 fee: 
in ten, . = 
The Geographic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in lengtt 
ang equal to one minute of Jongitude of the equator 
he Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one 
knot: being a speed of one nautical mile per hour 
A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable—0.1 nautical mile, or 608 feet. 
To .convert statute miles into nautical miles, 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nautical 
males ene statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


‘ . STANDARD NEWSPAPER MEASURES. 


pareil, 6 points; minion, 7 points; brevier, 8 points; 
bourgeois, 9 points; long primer, 10 points; small 
pica, 1i points; pica, 12 points; English; 14 points; 
great primer, 
The World are almost 2 and three-sixteenths inches 


wide, equal to 124% “‘pieas” or pica M-quads. Dach | 


size of type has its own M-quad, which is the square 
of the face of the capital M of that size of type. 
A quadrat, or quad, is the type without a letter 
on it, and is used: in spacing between words and in 
filling out blank lines. The quad is usually of 
jor sizes—N-quad, M-quad, 2M-quad, and 3M- 
quad. : 


ROMAN AND ARABIC NUMERALS. 


6IXI....... 1)XVI......18)XXX.....30)LXXX° _|CCC.. ..300/DCCC...800 
Xi... laa) xwiil ie lor XXG.. <4001eM 

5 SERED C13 eva SIRE 50) wpabeed 15! ieee fae ae ae 

’ SOIXIV 141 XEX. Pig e s  RS i00|DG....: | 600|ete.... “1090 

: fOlXV. 216 x 0 201LKX. 701 GG... 200IBSC. S00 MME... 3380 


NOTE—A dash line_over @ numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000: thus, X=10,000: L=50,000; G= 


y 100,000; D= 500,000; M = 1,000,000; 
7 Other general rules in Roman numerals’ are as 
x follows: (1), repeating a letter repeats its value— 


=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one 
of greater 


> R (Lat. Recipe), take; 4%, of each; ib, pound; Z, 
-—s ounce; 3, drachm; 9, scruple; |, minim, or drop; 
- Ooro, pint; f 3, fluid ounce; fz, fluid drachm; as, 

% 8s, half an ounce; Z i, one ounce; z iss, one ounce 
and a half; % ij, two ounces: er., grain; Q. S., as much 
as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft. 


value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; ' 0, 1, 2, 3, 


ELTX=159,000; DLIX =559,000. 


(3), a letter placed _before one of greater vaiue sub- 
tracts therefrom—IV = 4. 

Arabic pumgels are those now commonly in use— 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


MEDICAL SIGNS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


18 points. The news columns in - 
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‘The element, 


8 
Strontium. .... 0.6662 ee eae 


In 1923 the element, Niton, was renamed Radon. 
Rhealum, was also discovered by 


Weight.| -cy. 


x i 
ELEMENTS. = 
imetre. Melting points are Centigrade.) 
Atomic] Valen-| Den-. | Melting | Year | - 
|. sity. Point. |Discov. 
.70 658 7 | 1828 |Wohler — 
.22 630.0 Valentine 
8845 |—188 
7 850 
Davy 
1. |Valentine 
8 |Davy 
Balard 
Stromeyer 
Bunsen, Kirc 
Davy t 
Mosander — 
Scheele Mi 
Vauquelin — 
Brandt { 
Hatchett 
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Ramsay, Traver 
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Welsbach, Urbain 
‘|Liebig, Bussy 
ahn 
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65.38 419.4 | B.C, 
91 .32 4 44 1700? 1825 |B. 
Columbium was originally called Niobium. 
Atomic weight is the weight of an atom of an 


ANMWC Cen COORD 


rf _Heyrovsky and Dolysek, under the name of Bo- | element as compared with that of oxygen. 


emium 


-Glueinum wds first named Beryllium. 


g 
To reduce density to pounds per cubic foot, multi- 
ply by 62,4. * j 
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: 6.5|Copper. . 
. 6.5/Antimony. 


Diamond... ... 10. fous pases» 6 vase €,3]00 sphalt...... 
ves €.0)Gold.. 22222052 B201G pHs 
B blPeldsoars... 2. 6 0 |Rock salt... 


gereeee OO DTASS.. 6-22.05 


ape és 3.0 |Stibnite. 1). 
0) Fluorite. ..... 0 7 crime 4 
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Glass 5 56.5 
wtin-iridium. . 


‘DENSITY OF GASES. 


Weight)  Sprciric Weight,  Sprciric 
of GRAVITY. of GRAVITY. 
Normal/———~———__- |P ounds Normal] ———_——_—— Pounds 
Gas. Litre per Gas. Litre est 
in Cubie in ubic 
; Grams. |Air=1.} O=1.] Foot. ||, Grams.|Air=1.] O=1,} Foot. 
a me — 
PAINS fit y Seer bia 1.2930 hopes 0.9048 we Hydrochloric acid. . {1.6398 |1.2682 11.1475 0.10237 
Acetylene. ......../1.1791 |0.9119 |0.8251 |0.07361]| Hydrofluoric acid ../0.922 {0.713 0.645 _|0.05) 
Ammonia... 2.0... 0.7708 |0.5961 |0.5394 0.04812 ydarogen.. .... 0. 0.08987 |0.06950) 0.06289 10.’ i 
Argon. vsse 11,7809 |1.3773 11.2462 |0.11148]|} Hydrogen sulphide ./1.538 {1.189 1.076 10, 2 
S Broming esol: 1 5.62 5.00 0.446 TV BEOD eS erie 3.708 }2.868 42. 0.2315 
Butane. .........../2.594- |2.006 |1.815 0.1619 || Methane... ....... 0.7168 |0.5544 }0.5016 |0,04475 
Carbon dioxide... .. 1.9768 A tase 1.3833. |0.13341]} Methyl chloride... .|2.304 [1.782 {1.622 Bee 
Carbon monoxide . ./1.2504 {0.9671 |0.8750 |0.07806|| Methyl ethér.._... 2.110 |1.632. 11477. 10.1317 
Chlorine. ... .. {8221 12.491 12.254 - 10.2011 ||} Neon............. 0.9002 6 » 
Coal gas.... 0.41 to 10.32 to |0.29 to |0.026tol| Nitrogen.......... 08 
0.96 On 0.67 0.060 Nitri¢ oxide. : 7 
Cyamogen........: 2.323 ‘797. 11.626 |0.1450 || Nitrous oxide. 
Ethene Ay. 1,3562 |1.0489 |0.9490 |0.08467|| Oxygen...... 
Bthylene......i... 1,2609 10.9752 10.8823 Re ie Propane.....: 
FPluorine.,........./1.70 1.31 1.19 0.1 || Steam at 100° C 
elium...,...i,..-/01785 10.1381 10.1249 [0.01115 
_ Hydrobromie acid. .'5,.616 [2.79 .5380 Be: X es 


; TEMPERATURE OF STEAM. 
_ (Gauge pressure = 0 = atmospheric pressure = 14.7 Ibs. per square inch absolute pressure.) 


pensennk Temperatur lpagssone Tem t) ; Paaeaen Tv erat Pe ceBUR et i 
RESS n ra e Ss nperayure RE € ature ESS8U: 
LBS. PDR Degrees LBs, PER Tpegnben Lbs. PER Degrees iss. 7 hg Sd 
Sq. IncH. | Fabrenhelt. || SQ. Inc#. | Fahrenheit. || 89. Inca. | Fahrenheit. Se. Inca. | Fa 1b, 
1 16.3 12 3.3 3 "2877.0 eae 33:5 
2 319-4 i4 bis 3 279.6 85 3 16 
3 222.4 16 252.1 286.9 90 3 
a 5.2 a8 235.7 292.5 95 3s & 
5 7.9 3 259.3 207.8 100 3 #3 
6 oe 22 262.5 _ 802.7 105 341.0 
7 233. 24 265.6 4 307.4 110 344.0 
3 337-7 8 | arts 76 318.0 120 356: 
10 340.0 iy 274.8 ll 9S 320.0 125 3388 


SPEED OF A FALLING BODY, roa 
In the first second of its deseent a body falls 16 | The figures given above 


_. feet; second second, 16+32=48 feet: third second, | and in thet no account is taken of air resistanee 


16+64='80 feet; fourth second, 164+96=112 feet; | AS the air resistance encountered by a falling body 
fifth second, 16-+128 = 144 feet: nth second, 16-432 | 4ePends on the shape and size of the body no Eeneral 


rule can be given for taking account of it 
(n-1) feet. aay that the ale resistance increases w 2 
The total distance fallen by a body at the end of The force of gravity on ate br 


bo 
the nth second is 16n2 feet, thus at tne end of the | surface of the earth is less th: 
first second it has fallen 16 feet, at the end of the | the surface of the earth by 
second 64 feet, at the end of the fifth 400 fect. ! of one per cont. lai 
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Barium c 
adhe nitrate.. 
perchlora’ 
Pee trichlorid 
Boric acid 
_ Boric anhydride. ... 
Borax lee borate) 


xide 

Carbon ‘tetrachloride. . 

Carbon trichloride 

Carbon monoxide 
_ Carbon dioxide. 

Carbon disulphid 
Chloric (per) acid. . 
Chlorine dioxide.......... 


Chromium oxide.......... 


« Cobalt sulphate. ......... ; 
$ Cupric chloride........... 
a Cuprous chloride......... 


- Cupric nitrate......... viele 
Hydrobromic acid... . 

ral Hydrochloric acid. . 
_ Hydrofluoric acid 

i Hydriodic acid. 
Mf Hydrogen peroxit 

= Hydrogen vnosphide 


see eeee 


' Hydrogen sulphide 
Tron chloride........-...- 
ey Modine ce 
e" aoe 
3 Magnesium nitrate........ 


Magnesium sulphate 
Manganese chloride . 
Manganese nitrate 
__ Manganese sulphai 
+ Mercurous chloride. 


SUBSTANCE. 


_ * Beech, along the 
x Beech, across the rings. a 


4 
f Beech, along the rai 
2 Brass... pi er 
s NS (erga Seu Ae Pie wag 
) Cadmium ..,.6.sessoees 

4 Clay rocK. +. ...eseeeeees 
23 ODAIG 625. ese ese Reet 
By AROpper oer cine « pwieisie ses! 
ant Cork. 2. Reet ee esos 
<i Elm, along fibre. . 
a: Elm, across the ring: . 


Oo. 
Gold (soft) 
Gold (hard) . 
_ Granite. . 


SUBSTANCE. 


Nickel carbonyl 
Nickel nitrate... 


Nitric peroxide... 
Nitrous anhydride 
Nitrous oxide 

|| phosphoric acid (ortho) . 
Phosphorus acid. 
Phosphorus trichloride. 


‘| ||Phosphorus oxychloride 


Phosphorus disulphide. 

Phosphorus peDtasuiphide. | 
Phosphorus receipe td aren 
Phosphorus trisulph ee 
Potasslum carbonate............. 
Potassium chlorate. ............. 
Potasslum chromate............. 
Potassium cyamide............04. 
Potassium perchlorate............ 
Potassium chlonde.............. 
Potassium nitrate.... 4 


7||Potassium acid phosph: 


VELOCITY OF SOUND IN SOLID SUBSTANCES. 
(From the Smithsonian Physical Tables.) 


Velocity pepelty, 
in 


Potassium acid sulphate 
Silver chloride. 


seer e reser e| LOM Joe sone 


Sodium perchlorate 
Sodium carbonate. 


Sodium hyposulphite....5.......- 
BOI BUT GlOxUde.-. psa ielere.nie capt oinljere 
Sulphariciach@ sy. ios si. wee a wale 
Sulphuricjacid.. 22. ..%. hie rar. 
Silpharic: aka. Votre kw s ca es ss 
Sulphuric acid (pyro) . As 
Sulphur trioxide. . 

Tin, stannic chloride. 

Tin, stannous gets 

Zine chloride. 
Zine chlorid 
Zine nitrate 
Zinc sulphate. . 


Meloaey Velocity. 
in 


Temp, | Metres Foot SUBSTANCE. Seay: Mouse Treet ~ 
er Per , Per Per. 
Second .|Second Second .|Second. 
cs 5,104] 16,740||Iron, cast steel...... Misttaie 20 
4,670| .15,310||Iron and soft steel........ Bi 
1,390 PO TOWMEMOLY, cis:+ baere seis anacatateates «015 ae 
1,260 STAN ORGS 3) Apis se eiaje gee © le 20 
3,340] 10,960||Magneslum.............. aie 
1,840 ,030||Maple, Bie the fibre. 7 
: 1,415| 4,640||Marble................- as 
3,500) - 11,480)||Nickel.......-.02.-5 hs + 
* 3,652] 11,980||Oak, along the fibre ey 
2,307 ,070||Palladium ... Ae 
2 3,480| 11,420||Paraftin . 15 
Eas ere 6 Pine, along ‘the fibre. . fe 
, , 

27950] 9169 PVAtIM UM Foie oe sisson me { 200 
50! 1,640||Poplar, along the fibre....}  ... 
4,120) 13,516] \giiver.........-.--+ ea eo 
"49 466 sepen ester eeeeeeee 1 100 
1,013) 3,324)|Slate. ....-...5..2- esse take 
4,640) 15,220||Sycamore.........++++-. FAA 
‘ 5,009 tea re Rictatetale wel dies sealed f 16 
71 50 
) 
70 
17 


156-168 ||Clay i } sf Graphite. . 


| at soft, eta 75-94||Gum ‘Arabic 
ma 268-173 ocoa butter... 
‘ -145 \ 
TRG 9 
ond: 
‘Anthracitle... 
Carbonado.,. . 
Horite...:... 5 é Grea; 2 nee 
a oe is reiais i ae rhe coe 
oRry loner eae ae m 1]167-171||Sandstone. . 
Epidote..., rge: Serpentine. . 
Redspar 2. : 4 Ri -Bpe B85 pie, tus furnace. 5 
t ‘ 
3||Maznotite. 
5] {Malachite 
‘Topas... 
Ww Cc Wood. en 
D. Cu. Woop. Mk. “WooD. ul. % % 
mye? Ft. Ft. aa 
Alder Renny, Spanish) 53 
Apple. .........../41-52||Dogwood. ........|,, 47|| Hiekory..........|37-58)| Maple..........-. » |37-47 
Ash. . Oak Searls Seeker 37-56 
Bamboo. Pear-tret. oo. bn 38 
Basswood, see Lindjen. ||Fir or pine, Amer- SUBIDEE oisicka sn kne 35]! Plum-tree.........j41-49 
BEGCH 4 Uti ve oe 43-56|| ican white...... 22-31)| Laburnum. ..... .-| ~57|| Poplar. wt eee (2erad 
Blue gum......... 62||Fir or pine, Thich .|31-35}| Lancewood . ape Lae Satinwood. Rei Ne 59 
DEAD ect caeey sch 32-48] |Fir or pine, Bish. 52-53|| Lignum vitae. ..... 83]| Sycamore... .... .|24487 
ESOS aie aay rice 59-72] |Fir or pine, red... . }30-44]| Linden or lime-tree. 35. 37 Teak, Indian......|41+55 
Butternut... lI}- 24} |Pir or pine, spruce: (30-44|| Looust... 0... 2. 42-44|| Walnut.......- + «+ | 40 
ROGGRE CRs Shak ch 30-35] |Fir or pine, swine 23-371| Logwood..,..-.-.- BT Water gum........| 62 
MODETEY fin wen os hs 43-56|'Greenheéart........ 1 58-651! Mahogany. ....... 41\\ Willow... ......2- 7 
WATER. : 
nn Se : 
1 cubie inch... 6....--. -03617 pound. i cylindrical foot... .. 6.0 U.S. gals. 
12 cubic inches......... oe 4 oe und. 2.282 cylindrical feet...... 112.0 pounds. 
1 cuble 1006. . sie. ee unds. 45.64 cylindrical feet...... 2240.0 4 
1 cubic foot...... eis x “#8052 u. S. gals. 1 imperial gallon...... 10:0 pounds. 
1.8 cubie feet.... -- 112.0 pounds. -11.2-.. imperial gallons 112.0. pounds. 
5.84 cubic feet.....- E pounds. 224 imperial gallons 240.6 pounds 
1 cylindtical inch . er siee pound. 1 U.S, gallon. .. 8.355 pounds. 
12 cylindrical inches. pound. 13.44 U.S. gallons. 112.0 “pounds. 
-1 .. eylindrical foot. pounds. 268.8 | U.8. gallons. 2240.0 pounds. 


Nore —The centre of pressure of water against the side of the containing S| or Feservoir. is at. 
two-thirds the depth from the surface. One cubic foot of salt water weighs 64.3 pounds. — 


; OTHER LIQUIDS. 


Lbs. Per Lbs. Per : Lbs. Per ~- 1 Lbs. Per 

LIQUID. Cu: Ft. LiquiD. Gu. Ft. , ‘Liquip. Gu. Ft. ||- Liquip. - |} Cu. Ft. 

Al mbes ethyl .4||Glycerine. ... 78. M Gils Continued Otis — Continued) 

ethyl. 30's Milles oe foe 7164.2-64:6|1 Datd....0... SBT 4 | Pines. 2528. -0-54.0 
64.5]| Naphtha (petro- wender....|  ° 54.7 Poppy... .- 57.7 
56.1}| Jeum ether) .. 41.5 nseed (boll-|  - a cae - 59:6 
ne TOOR St ta te oe de eet ~ 88:83)" Sperm: 2s 2. 55.0 
Oils: Amber. . 49° eat’s toot. . |57.0-57.2 57.3 
de) . ol59. 2-60.2|| Camphor...; 3 VO US a. of 57.3 Tralgor hate 57-8-57.7 
Carbon ‘disul- Castor... r alm 56. Turpent 52 
> phide! |... 82. OVO ce Co. 65.0+66. 40. Volean, 2 
+ tide ae 2, Beton Seda. ari Spat 6.0- a YR Mt Ne ia 74.0 
Sie tietie cis . ater..... ; ‘ 
; aaoliné... 41. 0-43: OU Greosote. . - 64.9-68.6 me 


MATBRIALS. 
Per erin Nast) OE 


MBTALS. TOBE oe sete Sale 2,000|/Chrome nickel va- 
Alum’ as ie 8 15,000}|Zine. .. 2.22.0. §,400]| nadium Byer! = 3 : 


Cee sh 50,000]|Brass (cast). .... ,000|/Manganese stee! 
' aA oy 28,000 apuer (cast). . 34:80) COAG) livalke sb. 
Nickel alam’ um,.} 40;000]|Soft copper wire.| 35,00 ee es ste 
Alum’um bronze.} 70,000|| Hard segpper wire $8,088 ,000]} (quene Be): ge 
Manganese ** ~—.|_ 60,000 Cast iro “woo: 
Phosphor ‘ — .} 46,000])  * steal RAEN 05 $0, Goo SMR, > du 
Tobin 4 66,000]! Wrought is : 50,000 Ash walnut. . 
rons gun otal 35,000||Carbon steel....] 60,000|//Beech.......... 
+ paelara wire.. .| 32,000}| Nickel steel..... 80,000)|Gedar.......... 
ete etenmtarstperis fens 3,500} |Steel for Bridges. pee Titan hate Soc te 
Sora (cast)...... 20,000 70, POLI Ski gyetg atave dels 


i 
Silver (cast) 21 40,000|| Vanadium steel \ 1100; 00! | 


FRACTIONS RE 
Btis,| Loths| $2ds 


3 6. 


Y 23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


OoOwmMON A oe WH NY 


i 11 134875 11} 22. 
i MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION TABLE. 
£4 SE RE LE) Ca ae A TN SES LL UR RE CRA Ear vee ee EC es week RE A 
‘ Pa Laas 4 ee GS AO Odo Fe) ote he ne ATS r 
2 4 6 &§ 10 12 14 46 18° 20/27 54 81.108 135 162 
3 6 12 15 18 21 24 27 30//28 .56 84° 112 140 168 
- 4 8 12 16 20° 24. 28 32 36 29 58 87 116 145 174 
‘ 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50|/30 60 120 150 1 
iy 6 12 18 24 30. 36 42 54 60||31 62 93 124 155 186 
: 7 14 21 28. 35 49 56 63 70\|/32 64 96 128 160 192 
8 16 24 32 48 56 64 72 80/133 66 132 165 '198 
9 18 27 36 45 63 72° 81 90/134 68 102 136 170 204 
10 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100/135 70 105 140 175 210 
: 11 22 33 55 66 77 88 99 110/136 72 108 144 180 216 
= 12 24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120/37 74 111 148 185 222 
13. 26 39 «#452 65 78 91 104 117 130/38 76 114 152 190 228 


14. 28 +442 56 70 84 98 112 126 140|/39 78 117 156 195 234 


19 38 57 76 95 114 133 152 171 190//44 88 132 176 220 264 
20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180 200)/45 90 135 180 225 270 40. 
21. 42 63. 84 105 126 147 168 189 210)/46 92 138 184 230 276 
22 44 +66 88 110 132 154 176 198 220)/47 94 141 188 235 282 423 
23 46 «69 92 115 138 161 184 207 2301/48 96 144 192 240 288 
24 48 72 96 120 144 168 192 216 240/49 98 147 196 245 294 
25 50 75 100 125 150 175 200, 225 250)/50 100 150 200 250 300 
5 26 52 78 104 130 156 182 208 234 260! 


SQUARES, SQ. ROOTS, CUBES AND CU, ROOTS OF NOS. 1 TO 100. 


Square|Cube i '{Square/Ciube Square(Cube. 
Sq. | Cube. | Root. |Root.|/ No. | Sa. | Cube. | Root. |Root. a 


No. Cube. | Root. |Root. 
‘ pict acd (eaacercticel esata laiabeanoe | idan) Weill aerate aeeeiee SORES | Te ena Li eMR es Lear eel Pace 
0.1 0.001} 0.316}0.464 529] 12167) 4.795|2.843]| 63 | 3969] 250047] 7.937|3.979. a 
0.003} 0.387)0.531 576] 13824] 4.899|2.884 4096| 262144] 8.000/4.000 
* 0.008} 0.447/0.585 625| 15625!) 5.000/2.924|| 65 | 4225) 274625) 8.062/4.020 
( 0.015) 0.500/0.630 676| 17576| 5,099|2.962|| 66 | 4356] 287496) 8.12414,041 
i 0.027] 0.548]0.669 729) 19683] 5.196|3.000|| 67 } 4489] 300763) 8.185)/4.061 
; 042] 9.592)0.705 7341 21952] 5.291/3.036|| 68 | 4624) 314432) 8.246/4.081 . 
7 0.064] 0.633|0.737 841] 24389] 5.385/3.072|] 69 | 4761] 328509) 8.306/4.101 
rf 0.091} 0.671/0.766 900} 27 5.477|8.107|| 70 | 4900) 343000) 8.366)4.121 ’ 
: 0.125) 0.707|0.794 961] 29791) 5.567/3.141|| 71 | 5041] 357911] 8.426]/4.140 
. 0.166] 0.742/0.819 1024} 32768) 5.656/3.174||° 72 | 5184) 373248) 8.485/4.160 
‘ 0.216) 0.775)0.843 1089} 35937| 5.744|3.207|| 73 | 5320} 389017) 8.544/4.179 
: 0.274] 0. 0.866 1156} 393' 5.831/3.239|| 74 | 5476 8.60214.198 
0.343] 0.837/0.888 1225| 42875] 5.916|3.271|] 75 | 5625) 421875) 8.660/4.217 
0.421] 0.8660 .909 1296] 46656] 6. 301 76 | 5776| 438976) 8.717|4.235 
0.512] 0.89410.92& 1369] 50653) 6.082/3.332]| 77 | 5929) 456533) 8.775)4.254 
0.614| 0.922}0.947 1444] 54872] 6.164/3.362]| 78 | 6084| 474552) 8.831)4.272 
ef 9 0.729) 0.94910 .965 1521) 59319) 6.2451/3.391|; 79 | 6241} 493039] 8.88*|4.290 
3 4 0.857) 0.979]0.983 6 64 6.324|3.420||. 80 | 6400) 51 8.944]4.308 
is 1 1.000} 1.000]1.000 1681| 68921] 6.403|3.448|| 81 | 6561) 531441) 9.000)4.326 
2 8] 1.414]1.259 1764] 74088] 6.48013.476]| 82 | 6724) 551368) 9.055/4.344 
3 27) 1.732|1.442 1849] 79507] 6.557/3.503|| 83 | 6889] 571787) 9.110)4.362 
4 64] 2.000)1.587 1936] 85184] 6.633|3.530]| 84 | 7056) 592704) 9.165|4.379 
5 125] 2:236/1.710 2025} 91125| 6.708|3.556|| 85 | 7225) 614125) 9.219)4.396 
6 216) 2.449|1.817 2116) 973 6.782/3.582|| 86 | 7396] 636056) 9.273/4.414 
7 343) 2.645]1.913 209) 103823} 6.855/3 7 | 7569) 608503] 9.327)4.431 
8 512} 2.828)2.000) 23041 110592) 6.92813.634|| 88 | 7744] 681472) 9.380)4.448 
9 729) 3.000)2:080 2401] 117649} 7. 3.659||- 89 | 7921] 704969] 9.434/4, 464 
10 1000] 3.162}2.1 2500] 125000) 7.071|3.684|| 90 | 8100) 72 9.486/4.481 
abe 1331] 3.316]2.224 2601) 132651] 7,141|3.708|| 91 | 8281) 753571) 9.539/4.497 
12 1728] 3.464/2.289 2704] 140608] 7.211|3.732|| 92 | 8464] 778688] 9.591)4.514 
. 13 2197) 3.605)2.351 2809| 148877} 7.280|3.756|| 93 | 8649) 804357) 9.643/4.530 
14 2744] 3.741|2.410 2916) 157464] 7.348|3.779|| 94 | 8836] 830584] 9.695)4.546 
15 3375| 3.873)2.466 3025) 166375| 7.416]3.803|| 95 | 9025) 857375) 9.746)4.562 
mae es 4096} 4.000}2.519 3136] 175616] 7.483|3.825|| 96 | 9216) 884736) 9.798)/4.578 
17 4913| 4.123]2.571 3249] 185193] 7.549/3.848]| 97 | 9409] 912673] 9.848/4.504 
18. 5832) 4:246/2.620 33641 195112) 7.61:|3.870|| 98 | 9604] 941192) 9,899/4.610 
19° 4,358}2 .668 3481] 205379] 7.681/3.893|} 99 |. 9801] 970299/ 9.949)4. 626 
4,47212.714 3600! 216000! 7.74613.914'1 100 110000!1000000!10 .000 4.641 


fix eh : 
: dex ares eae 


3 Oi: a oe 
"SQUARE ROOTS AND CUBE ROOTS; 1000 


5 gare] Cube i] Num- | Square| Cube |] 
re et Root. BER. Zoot, Root. 


SPIVOD’O D0: 1019 7 99 9 09 949 DARIN ANITA ADH BD Bren ven ton pi Q 


1D ces ade 


ioe ae? ey 


es fea Fak fa be Hh fa fh Hak fh ft fo 
S-. dete hs of 


EHS 


’ 


AE em Oo 09 Co do DOD DORD KOLO KERR ORO 


TIO COND IB COLI COCO NT CTHE COO CO 
WOO NIA CW HO OOM OP ONOW CONIA HE WHS GONIQD WN O OD C1! 


Feed scte] ct evden ent srdiari any en} mri ari arian) ant arial @rVer ian] ori ort an yan ani aN TTD WTCRL ENDL PLOT ETE eCTIN I) 
RDN En nt Fe ek a Fh a Fk ak Pk at bak Ek ek ff Fak fk hf Fak Fh fh Fak Fk Fah fr Ph fk ek Ss 


PEF Nf pa Fa ta fk Sep ff fk fo Fk fo Fk fk Fk de ok fk Fk nk Pa, 


fo eh ak ff fk ok pd ft fo 


Dim bo: 


MINUTES OR SECONDS IN DECIMALS OF A DEGREE. 


' MIN.; Degree. |{MIN.| Degree. || LIN. Degree. Sec.|. Degree. || Shc.| Degree. \} Sec.y Degree. 
1 0.016 21 0.350 41 0.683 1 | 0.00027 21 | 0.00583 41 } 0.01138 

2 0.033 22 0.366 42 0.700 *2 | 0.00055 22 | 0. 11 42 | 0.01166 

3 0.050 23 0.383 43 0.716 3 | 0:00083 23 | 0.00638 43 | 6.01194 

a 4 0.066 24 0.400 44 0.733 4 | 0.00111 24 | 0.00666 44 | 0.01222 
5 0.083 25 0.416 45 0.750 5 | 0.00188 25 1°0.00694 |} 45}. 0.01250 

6 0.100 26 0.433 46 0.766. 6 | 0.00166 26 | 0.00722 46; 0.01277 

} és 0.116 27 0.450 47 0.783 7 | 0.00194 27 | 0.00750 47 | 0.01305 
t 8 0.133 28 0.466. 48 0.800 8 | 0.00222 28 | 0.00777 48 | 0.01333 
9 0.150 29 0.483 49 0.816 9 | 0.00250 29 | 0.00805 49 | 0.01361 

10 0.166 30 0.500 50 0.833 10:| 0.00277 |} 30 | 0.00833 50 | 6.01388 

evap 0.183 31 0.516 51 0.850 ii | 0.00305 8L | 0.00861 51} 0.01416 
12 0.200 32 0.533 52 0.866 12 | 0.00833 32 | 0.00888 52 | 0.01444 

13 0.216 33 0.550 53 0.883 13} 0.003861 33 ] 0.00916 53.| 0.01472 

14 0.233 34 0.566 54 0.300 14 | 0.00388 84 | 0,00944 54 } 0.01500 

15 0.250 35 0.583 55 0.916 15 | 0.00416 5 | 0.00972 55 7 0.01527 

16 0.266 36 0.600 56 0.933 16 } 0.00444 6 | 0.01000 56 7 0.01555 

17 0.283 37 0.616 57 0.950 17 | 0.00472 37 | 0.01027 57 |°0.01583 

18 0.300 38 0.633 58 0.966 . 18°} 0.00500 38 | 0.01055 58 |,0.01611 

( 19 0.316 39 0.650 59 0.983 19 | 0.00527 39 | 0.01083 59 | 0.01638 
20 0.333 40 0.666 60 1.000 | 20! 0.00555 40} 0.01111 i] 60 1°0.01666 


38 AREAS OF CIRCLES. 
‘To find the circumference of a circle multiply the | or pipe, multiply the area by the height or (dass 


diameter by 3.14159265. (commonly expressed as | DUS, @ pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 foot in length 
3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply tae | eee eee ea eet oe or cae GaaRy, 
square of the diameter by -785398 (usually expressed | the cubic contents by 231, which is the number lof 
as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a cylinder! cubic inches in a United States gallon. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT. 


‘Dtam-. {Circum- Diam- |Circum- Diam- ;Cireum- Diam- |Circum- ; 

wren, {ference.| ATE |) prmr. |ference,| AT |} nrmn. |ference.| ATe® || pro. favahie: Area, 

1-32) .09817} .0007 9-16}1.76715!] .24S85]] 1 3.14159} | .7854|} 2 6.23819] 3.14 
1-16} .19635}) .0030 19-32]1.86532|. -.2768]) 1 1-1613.33794 eee 2 3-16/6.87223) 3 7588 
3-32) .29452) | .0069 21-32/2.06167! \ .338 1 3-16/3.73054) 1.1075!} 2 5-16]7.26493] 4.2000 
3-16] .58904 0275 1i-16}2. 159384 371 1 §-16}4, 12334) 1.353 2 7-1617.65768] 4.6664 
7-32) .68722 0375 -3212.25802 40574] 1 7-16)4.51604] 1,623 2 9-1618.05033] 5.1572 
9-32) .88357 0621 25-32}2 45437 -4793|| 1 9-1614,90874] 1/9175]) 2 11-1618.44808] 5.6727 
11-32]1.07992) .0928 27-32|2,65072| .55911|' 1 11-16|5, 30144) 2,2365]| 2 13-16|8 83573] 6.2126 
13-3211 .27627!  .1296 29-3212 .84707! _.6450!' 1 13-1615,69414] 2.58021) 2 15-1619 22843] 6.7771 


A square is equal in area to a circle when the side of | 
the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the diameter 
of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle 


equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
Any straight line extending from the centre of 3 
vircle to the circumference is called a radius. 


? 


: 00 
2.50013 .000/3 500/400 
-00016 , 00017". 000/8 


INTEREST ON $1,000 FOR ONE TO THIRTY DAYS (BASED ON 360-DAY YEAR). 
Days. 345% 4% |44% | 5% 7% || DAYS.,;344%) 4% 144% 1 5% 


Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls. nha igs lis. | Dolls. || Dolis. | Dolls. | Dolls. 
0.0972}0.11 me -5555)1.777. -000]2 


- 5278/1. 83332, 
- 6667/2 .0000/2. 
-8055|2*% 1667/2. 
9444/2 3333/2. fs -0278/4 .8333/5. 

.0833!2 500012. -3333 -1667'5 000015. Bea 


FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST TABLE—1 TO 12 MONTHS. 


Ht et tet SOO OOOO 
- 2 q i 


NNNNNHNNNHNNRe ap 
WHOWAWWOWNNNNNNND 


-092} .138) .183) .229) .275 eee .367| .413] .458] ..917] 1.375] 1.833] 2.2902 
-100!_.150! =.200) .250! —_.300. 50) .400° .450!__.5001 1.000) 1.500) 2.000! 2.500 
For intere interest at any other per cent. rate divide the figure in the table by 5,-and multiply the Br i 

by the rate desired Ba 
poe “ 
j YEARS IN WHICH A CIVEN AMOUNT WILL DOUBLE AT INTEREST. | ay 
: At CoMPOUND INTEREST. | AT COMPOUND INTEREST. Rye 
At Simple Com- At Simple Com- Ha 
Rate. | Interest. Com- pounded Com- RarTeE.| Interest. Com- pounded Com- 3 
pounded Semi- pounded pounded Semi- pounded ; 

“Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly. Yearly. | Annually. | Quarterly. 

Years Years Years Years. ¢ Years Years Years Years 


1 100.00 69.660 69.487 69.237 6 16.67 11.896 11.725 11.639 ; 
66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750. 
2 50.00 35.003 34.830 34.743 Lh 14.29 10.245 10.07. 966° 
2% 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 7% 13.33 584 9.41 9.328 
23.450 23.278 23.191 8 12.50 9.006 8.837 751 
3% 28.57 20.149 19.977 19.890 8 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 
> 25.00 17.673 17.501 17.415 9 11.11 8.043 7.874 7.788 
t 4% 22.22 15.747 15.576 ‘15.490 9% 10.52 7.638 7.468 7.383 
ad 20.00 14,207. 14.035 13.949 10 10.00 7.273 7.103 TOT Soe 
5% 1 18.18 12.942 12.775 12.689 12 8.34 6.116 5.948 5.862 
ANNUITIES. . 
' VALUE OF aay ANNUITY on: $1 A YEAR, AMOUNT OF ANNUAL ANNUITY 
T 4 FER CENT. PURCHASED BY $1,000. Q 
Rimeaet American McClintock’s Anedoas : 
I Table. Annuitant’s Table. n Table. Annuitant's Table. © 
eC. | | ge tagerae tal GEE RARM SERED EC 
_ Male. Female. Male. | Female. Male. Female. Male. Female, 
ab * 16.2992 | 17.8260 ag 0763 !.17. ‘BOE BD oa «ars | $61 35" Rees 10, $58 .56 $56.17 © ce 
VEE Hay Se . 
Ge inl Says 8.3041 | 9.5459 10 er 99 .05 . 
TB eater 5.2586 | 6.2700 : 159 : ay, 


PRESENT VALUE, OF AN ANNUITY OF $1,000 AT COMPOUND INTEREST. te 
YEARS. | 3% 4% 144% 5% 6% YEARS. 3% 4% 4% 5% $2 : 


61| 1 8 
19,793] 18,401] 17}159] 15,046 
20,720) 19,156) 17,774] 15,456 4 
21,482] 19,762) 18,266) 15,762 il 
24,505) 21,950] 19, 848 16,618 


4 


American 
_ Equivalents. 


eee eee es « SETUBSSA, .. ee eee we © 


- -|100 Be! a Tyee 
and, ireland ‘ wana,’ ;. ||Costa Rica... +. |1 7-20 acres. 
Wa eee aces 832 grains. Lv IRS ne S58 ea sie eae 1737 acres. = 


Rent eG SI PADBI A asc> tera: (OL aOR). So | PRN oe TCAs trata oe 
minct cases g or Beye rape a oe 
Re Se) Pane 22 See eae letra 
pret ome a zag ; é 
ees America: .. |4, ; TITTLE philippine stands’ 1139/44 Ibs 
Genta Rie GOK). Nu # ‘ 5 yw Argentine Republic : 
217 /Stam (Koyan). ‘ . veces [Braz Ibs. 
..- Argentine Republic i RO oh 32 Sepals | MRE OE Sy 2 
Paraguay.........494." 5p ees! | Ae oS MEATNG 9-55.52 e or als tele " 
SO a aoe! (ad MR |e, a ei ey 
aa Drachma, ...- reacs (new)... 
; Fanega (dry).. ee Ameri 
a Mee clea INLORIOO|S tain co ce! egy .. [Lumber measur : 
air Bo seee ees [ «17.776 bu. 1080 tt. dD. fons 
ska Sap aa ia 1) aie ee : : era Japan............ (1.293 inches, Ba 
f a BDO cs cov eas oes f Bt 2. 1590, ere (troy) | 
= Real Sage RS Repeat oh fs Tan. ».- rae ts 0.25 acri 
j 10) es IS ee 50. [bs 34 Tr chewverts.,. . . 5.96 Winet't’r bu. 
508 TGOsbibv hE ++ + 12.05. pecks. 
: .o Qts. Ton Spe + 
pe eB eAigts 6a: We : "Ponde (cereals) enmark j 
. ‘ A TONGS ANG ta th ee sere 
Russian Poland. . . |0.88 gal. eesti 
Peale a 15,432 grains. 
2.471 ot Bs 
. 12.838 bi Se public |34, Goad Tnehes: 
vial 26,418 wala, . S'iv'd'r|32.913 inches. 
At Ge 2 acres, pa Ss i te ae . - |82.909 inches. 
Moe cise. ous ean : sae 8 ++ 132,953: inches. 
Daigle fe ves cenees (Nicaragua, j i 957 inches. 


Belgiura, Holland... ae fee: pu. Pol: , r : 

England (dry malt) '82.56 bu. Wey.. -'Scotland & ireland. {5 fi 
OS eee 8 Oe 
The carat, used as a gem unit, welghs over '3| generally used. The word also is used to denote the 


grains (3. 168), or 205 aliligradh ms. proportion of alloy in a apse Us, € old ig 
The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very | 24 carats fine, ’ a: oe) Bid : 


by : 3 /AMBERIC. . ct. 

Pop. over 11 yrs. || Newfoundland. ...- .8 |Pop. over 5 yrs.. inst 

Pop. over 10 yrs. 1 <s- Pop. over 10 yrs.j/1910 
its. . .... {39.8 |Pop. over 5 yrs..)1908 


Smid miRoro INS | F 


| 0 2 
. <1 BOISE GO| fee ere nr ae 1.0 |Marriages...-... 

4 Pop. over 10 yrs.|1906 - 0 
4.3:-4Army recruits: (1912 Woe fe. 0.3 |Marriages..-... 

de 81%. Lol Marriages ..).2.\. 2 
German Empire (c).} 0.05|Army recruits.../1912 |] ww ee ee 2.0 |Marriages...... 

Greece CHR te Be: 1 
PR aS as HE ae = 0.8 |Marriages...... 

; Hungary (b)......- 33.3 |Pop. over 6 yrs..|1910  ||Tasmania* (j)....-. 3 
; Treland*.. + iags bibles : ee erdeeie 2.4 |Marriages...... 
Haryee, ec 10' yrs V Oo sebgek [Miaaged 

* , 1 1 

0 


ASIA AND OCEAN 

Ceylon: All races... 
European race... 

» Oth: than Burop’n|7. 


OBES sso see ‘ 


° 
SON WUNMOMNWOD 


- Portugal* (e) 


SO MBEMIRDLS Dom RwWODoOMBoDoOw 


Prussia (¢) . Tria) oi ster he's Pop. over 10 yrs. 
re wa 4 Philippine Isl. (m).. Pop. over 10 yrs. : 
Roumania (69) aA Russia (D)....---++ zep: over AB yrs. sere, : 
-0. |Army recruits...j/1911 © |/Hawaii........-.+ op. over 8/1910 
Russia nea vnegs 4 0 : i“ oe nis 
ny 313° spy odnpe vk 1894 (Algerian. «4. «ia ou Army recruits... 
Scotland. .....-...- 4-8 is he Cape of Good Hope: 
Serbia......-.++--- 9 1900 || All races......... . over 10 yrs. 7 
Oe og a eux wae ale 4 we fA PLL European race. ..| 3.8 . over 10 yrs.|1911 
aie atlate te crepeo Sif ey Se : Oth. than Europ’n|82.8 . over 10 yrs.}1911 
DALI. SS recesajeiere cies 8 +. -|92.7 . over 10 yrs.|1907 
Sweden........-3.+ 2 ee . over 10 yrs.|/1911 
Switzerland (i)....- 3 European race...) 1.6 . over 10 yrs./1911 
United Kingdom... .0 Oth. than Europ'n|94.8 . over 10 yrs.}/1911 
.4 |Pop. over 6 yrs.. ) faces. ..... 22. 0 . over 10 yrs.}1911 
.9 |Pop. over 7 yrs.. 0 European race...| 2.7 . over 10. yrs.|1911 
z PAN BeOS ge <5 ¢ Oth. than Europ’n|85.8 . over 10 yrs.:1911 
8 JAIL ages.’ ene os 1. ||Transvaal: A . over 10 yrs |1911 
: .0 J European race...| 2.5 . over 10 yrs.j1911 
Pe Pr Oth. than Europ’nj91.1 . over 10 yrs.|1911 © 
A 0 | Union of So, Africa: 
.2 |Allages........|1892, |} Allraces......... ve . over 10 yrs.|1911 
soja osbie: woe (43,4 2 European race...| 3.0 . over 10 yrs.|1911 
Guatemala,.......- we [eee Se Oth, than Europ’n|88,2 . over 10 yrs. 1911 4 | 
i ~ Mexl0oy.e oy. ces 7 | i 
(a) Figures for army Tecruits largely from | Including Azores and Madeira. (h) Excluding 
_ Huebner’s Statistical Tables, 1914. @ Based on | Finland. (i) Based on number without any pro- 

- number unable to read and write (c) Based on ficiency in writing. @ Excluding full-blooded 
number without schooling. (d) Based _on number | aboriginals. (k) Excluding Maoris and Chinese. 
illiterate, but this term is not defined in official | (1) Based on number unable to write letter to friend 
report. _(e) Native Maltese population. (f) Based and tead reply. (m) Civilized population. (n) 
on number unable either to read or write. (g) | Caucasia, Siberia and Central Asia. : 

G DATA FROM BOARD OF EDUCATION, LONDON. ‘ 
| ‘England and Wales. (1914)—Percentage of men New South Wales. (1917)—The rate per 10,000 
’ agar | bgd e oay reteaes ee ee Percentage marriages of persons signing the register by — 
eealone. sake ty ee e of ance Le deep mar- pei aria tae ee 8. Wales Statistical Register, 
age register by mark, 0.2; percentage of women Uae ane ; 
: ing marriage i by mark, 0.3. ort | South Africa. (1921)—Total for the Union, 136 © 
; signing marr Toate? A led out of 12,922. (Official Year Book of the Union ~ 


of Registrar General for tland.) 

Irish Free State. (1923)—Percentage of men signing of South Africa, 1923, p. 236.) i 
maftiage register by mark, 2.6; percentage ot | New Zealand, (1916)—4.17% of the total popu- 
women signing marriage resister by mark, 1,4.|. 

(Report of Registrar General fo 

Commonwealth of Australia. G21) yerepn age of was 1.20. The DErpeRbage, of persons between 

i | men and women slgning marriage register by the ages of 6 and 10 unable to read was 25.64, 
mark, 0.17. (Official Ye 
wealth, 1922, p. 758.) According to the 1921 lation. (Report of the Results of a Census of 

msus, the average Pe 10,000. population was: the Population of the Dominion of New Zealand 

‘ ead and write, 8,481; read only, 28: cannot taken for the ment ot October 15, 1916, pp 65-66.) 

b read, 1,491. Spain. An unofficial pamphlet by L. Luauriaga 

; Victoria, Ausiralia. (1921)—Out of 13,676 marriages on illiteracy in Spain gives the following figures: 

celebrated in that year, 14. men and 9 women Total population 1910, 59.35% illiterate; total 

th a mark. (Victorian Year Book, population over ten years, 49.9% illiterate (77); 


: f n 
; 1921-22, p. 324.) recruits of 1917, 28.06% illiterate (19). ; 
A erent ahmed ea Sap cates, 

j LN WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS. a 

Officers Total Officers }. Total | 

GRAND [Sunda and Pupils. | Member- GRAND {|Sunday|_ and Pupils. ; Member- 
Divisions. |Schools|/Teachers ship. Drvisions. |Schools| Teachers ship. 

. America 195,343 2,459,799|17,510,830|19,970,629|| Africa, ..... 12,944] 63,380] - 706,187) 769,567 

Bae er. ‘361 1,781 16,580. 18,361||Malaysia...| 1,187 5,813 ,591 80,404 

So. America. 439} 11,533) 122,134) 133,667 Oceania. ...| 15,516] 85,982) - 783,723) 869,705 


108 
806,830] 8, 


' 3 — | ———_| _____ 
.++| 83 293,170) 9,100.000/] Total... 347,001|3,520,192|29, 157,419] 32,677,611 
SS a 67,994! 1,49 


jation over five years of age could not read. he 
r Ireland.) percentage of persons above 20 unable to read — 


ar Book of Common- These figures appear to exclude the Maori popuy . 


s peer i 
(1 British Im 205 U. Ss. 
chester) bushel. 


ter at =i = ; 
1 eae mortish, gi contains 277.420 Britis 
cubic inches (277.418 U. §. cubic inches); and 8 
allons make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British cubic 
ches (2219.34 U. S. cubic inches). ea ak 
) The difference between the British inch and the 
1 U.S. liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British | U. S. inch comes from the fact that the eguivalents 
) f of the metre in terms of the British hs and the 
The British gallon, under the Act of 1878, is} U. S.. yard are slightly different, ss follows: 
10 standard pounds of], 1 British yard = 39.370113 inches. 
ir against brass weights, 1U. S. yard = 39.37 inches. \ 


qu; 
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ANCIENT GREEK AND ROMAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. maar 
pat WEIGHTS. Bac ti 
Et : The Roman libra or pound= 10 oz. 18 pwt. 13 5-7 gr., Troy. 

The Attica mina or pound= 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. 

The Attica talent (60 minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt..17 1-7 gr., Troy. 


4 3 i DRY MEASURE, ‘The Grecian furlong = 504 ft. 4 1-5 inches. 
_ The Roman modus=1 pk. 2-9 pint. The bo de ra mile= 4,030 feet. 
The Attic choenix=nearly 134 pints. ; “MONEY. 


The Attic medimnus = 4 pk. 6 1-10 pints. The quadrans=1 1-10 mills. 


LIQUID MEASURE. ; The as=1 3-10 mills. 
The cotyle=a little over 14 pint. The sestertius = 3.58+ cents. 
The cyathus=a little over 114 pints, The sestertium (1,000 sestertii).=$35.80, 
‘The chus=a little over 6% pints. ae pe . fee ae 7 
oh olus = 2. cents. 
LONG MEASURE. The drachma = 14.35-+ cents. 


_ The Roman foot =11 3-5 inches. The mina (100 drachmae) = $14.35 4-. 

The Roman cubit=1 ft. 5% inches. The talent (60 minae) = $861.00. 
The Roman pace =4 ft. 10 inches. The Greek stater was worth $4: the Persian $5.35 
ae tie toe 9 zene = ae Hed 10 inches. pa Rett = of eee composed of 20 dracimas, 
_ The Roman mile=4, eet. each drachma equal in va. p = 
_ The Grecian cubit=1 ft. 6 inches. ' erican money. = lue to 1914 cents, Am: 


The modern drachma eauals 19.3 cents. The Greek stater weighed 134: Trains” P me. 
_ Roman aureus was worth $4.50. : 76 Exains avolreupels, eae . 


oe 


BIBLICAL WEIGHTS REDUCED TO TROY WEIGHT. 


The Gerah, one-twentieth of a Shekel, 12 grains: | 10 pennyweight; the Maneh Kk R 
_ the Bekah, half a Shekel, 5 pennyweight; the Shekel, | ent, 5 OF'5.000 Sinton nae oes 


be the Talent, 50 Manehs, or 3,000 Shekels, 125 Ibs. 
ee COMPOSITION AND VALUE OF FOODS. a 
j i’ : FISHES. | | ; MISCELLANEOUS. : 


Pro- Car-| 
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A calorie is the amount of heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of 1 pound of water 4 de- 
_ grees Fahrenheit; or, stating it another way, i 
Pound of starch, if complete y burned to produce 


-6' i 1.128. 31 4¢ 
23.31 495 
heat and energy either outside the human hody 
or within it, will develo) enough heat to raise 
1,900 pounds of water 4 degrees F., or to roise 5. 
gallons of water from freezing to boiling, aati 


ieee 


4 
f 


pes a ! 


ratte) : i 
Piles Meh eae La ‘ a4 ’ 


-Bushel weights (Iibs.) under N. Y. State 
law—Apples, 48; barley, 48; beans, 60; bran, 20; 
buckwheat, 48; clover seed, 60; corn (shelled), 56; 
corn meal, 50; cottonseed (Sea Island), 44; cotton- 
- seed (upland), 30; flaxseed, 55; malt, 54; oats, 32; 

onions, 57; peas, 60; potatoes, 60; potatoes (sweet) 
> 54; rye, 56; rye meal, 50; timothy seed, 45; wheat, 

60; lime. 70; coarse salt, 70; fine salt, 56; carrots, 

' 50; herds grass seed, 45; rough rice, 45; dried peaches, 
33; dried apples, 25; bran or shorts, 20- 

Dry measure in the United States is based on 
the old English Winchester struck bushel, contain- 
ing 2,150.42 cubic inches, or 1.24 cubic feet; inside 
dimensions—18.5 inches diameter, 8 inches deep; 
the heap is to be in the form of a cone, as high as 
the commodity will admit without special effort 
or design. The United States Court of Customs. 
Appeals decided in February, 1912, that a “‘bushel’”’ 
under the tariff law means a heaped bushel, so 
far as apples are concerned, and that a heaped 
bushel should ‘contain 2 747.715 cubic inches. 
Under this decision, a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent. 
larger than a struck bushel. Heaped measure is 
< used with bulky commodities, such as apples, 

pears, potatoes, onions, etc. In Maine, Texas 
and Wisconsin, stricken measure is used. 
A bushel of coal in Pennsylvania must con- 
tain 75 lbs. of anthracite, or 76 lbs. of bituminous, 
or 80 Ibs. of stone coal. 
: The United States Bureau of Standards does 
ri not recommend the sale of fruits and vegetables 
by the bushel, but believes they should be sold by 
weight whenever practicable. The U. 8. standard 
bushel is a unit of volume, : 
by weight—Some 


States s€quiring sales 


A CORD OF WOOD OR STONE. 


A cord of wood or stone contains 128 cubic feet. 
4 The standard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet 
long, by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 
A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft. x 1 in. 


Nebraska,’ Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, 


weight in accordance with the standard schedule 
of weight per bushel. In some of these States a 
special contract may be made by the parties speci- 
tying some other methed of sale. sige | 
The list of ,States follows: Florida, Idaho; 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mignigae: 
regon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin and the District 
of Columbia, * 
In these States purchasers may demand that 
all orders be actually weighed before delivery 


and that full weight as specified in the State law — 


be delivered. It is desirable for purchasers to 
check the deliveries by gate and compare them 
with the standard legal weights. > 
States requiring definite weights—In the 
second class may be grouped a number of States 
having statutes similar to each other in wording 
and apparently similar in legal effect. These 
statutes read somewhat as follows: ‘‘The bushel 
shall consist of or will mean, a stated weight,’ 
sometimes with the qualification, ‘‘When sold by 
the bushel.” 
Illinois, Kentucky, 


y, Minnesota, (issouri, 
New Hampshire, 


New exico, New 


York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 


South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West — 


Virginia, Wyoming and the. Territory of Hawaii. 
In Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland and Rhode 
Island there is a legal or standard weight per 
bushel, without a provision for a special 
ment clause. _ 
_In Mississippi, North Carolina and 
there is a legal or standard weight but is 
only when the purchaser so specifies. 


or standard bushel weights. 


WEIGHT OF MILK AND CREAM, 
Milk, at ordinary temperature, weighs 8.60 Ibs. 
a, gallon, provided it contains 3 per cent. of butter 
fat; cream, 8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per 
cent. of butter fat. en cream contains 40 per 
cent. of fat is weighs 8.28 Ibs. a gallon. 


e HUMAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. ‘ 
fe (By Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. C.) 


Grams.|Ounces.)Per C’nt { 


Brain 1,40 49 2.37 ||Spleen. . 170 

Heart 300; 10 0.46 ||Liver... ,600 

Lungs 1175). 41 2.0 Pancreas, 200 

_ Thymus . |(Kidneys 300 
a gland. 5 0.13' 0.0086 


Per cent. means ratio to total body weight. 
Every human death may be attributed to one of 
three. causes: (1) Interference with respiration 
(asphyxia or apnea); (2) Interference with the 
heart’s. action (syncope), and (3) Interference with 
the nervous system (coma or shock). The number 
of distinct diseases producing death is limited. 
4 The length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06, 
a or the length of the femur multiplied by 3.66, 
equals the height of the man. Thus the height. of 
“ prehistoric peoples can be worked out. 

In height man may vary from 1m. 25 (4 feet 1 
inch) £0 im. 99 (6 feet 6% inches). Below 1m. 25 
; man is abnormal or pathological (dwarfism); 
above 2 meters man is also abnormal (giantism). 
Both these extremes are sterile. 

T of different populations 
. 79 (5 feet 
10.5 inches); Ve Spots of Galloway or Scots of the 


gpes are much les¢ 


complex in their convolutions and much less in 
q poth relative and absolute weight. 
e gorilla’s brain barely exceeds twenty ounces 


woman. . ‘ e 
is possible to obtain the approximate weight 


Grams.)Ounces. |Per C’nt 


Grams. |Ounces.|PerC’nt. 


6 | 0.346 ||Adrenais 10] 0.35] 0.014 
57 2.75™ ||Musceles.| 30,000/1,050 43.09 
7 | °0:346 ||Skeleton| 11/500] "400 5.35 


10.5 0.44 


of brain and cranial capacity (volume of inside of 
skull) of a living man, from external measurements 


of the head, by means of the following formulae or © ; 


equations; 

. MacDonald’s formula for cranial capacity, 
from external head measurements: [(head length, 
in millimetres—10) multiplied by (head breadth—10) 
multiplied by (head height—10) multiplied by 
OOE7] LGRL = aR capacity in cubic equi 
metres. 4 

2. ‘To obtain the brain weight, after fin the 
cranial capacity, the following formula of Welcker’s 


is used: 
Cranial Capacity. ae 

1200—1300 cu. c. X91). ‘ 
1300—1400 *' “ x92 | gives brain weight in grams 
1400—1500 “ ‘* X93; per 100 cubic centimeters 
1500—1600 “ * x94 | capacity. i 
'1600—1700 “ “ x95 ; 

The gray substance represents 37 to 38 per cent. 


of the total weight of the brain. ‘ 

Radium injected into the left arm of a normal 
person travels through the heart and lungs and 
reaches the right arm in from 15 to 22 seconds; but 
in disease may require 45 to 60 seconds to cover that 
course through the human system. . 

at the heart beat is caused by an electric 
stimulus carried in the acid solution surroundin; 
the heart is reported by Drs. E. P. Carter ani 
E. C. Andrus: of the Cardiographical Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore. 

Experiments performed with animal hearts out- 
sidé the bodies, when such a solution was used, 
confirmed the theory, they said. 

The animal hearts, celta 2 removed from the 
bodies, were made to beat by surrounding them 
with the solution. 


ae 


agree- — 
Virginia 

binding tuts 
In Arizona and Washington there are no legal ce 


This list includes: California, Dela- 


Pe 


URANCE MEDICAL DIRECTORS AND THE ACT 
k or : _ OF AMERICA, 6a Ree 
_ The weights are for persons with shoes on, and without coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 
depending on height of individual and season of year. aS 1. Aabe eetae Ay sia ps 


Height andjHeight and!Helght and,Height and, Height and) Height, and 


; “AG ; cut and)Height and 


Group. eight. eight. Weight. Weight. Weight. Weight. | Weight. | Weight. 
aR ya Bree Bh” ? B? Q/ 5/3” Bt al B! 5” 5 6” 57" 
15-19 113 115 | 118 121 124 128 pth Be 136 
0- \ 119 121 124 127 131 135 139 142 f 
124 126 128 131 134 138 146 
127 129 131 134 137 141 145 149 ¢ 
129 131 133 136 140 144 148 152 
132 134 136 139 142 146 150 154 
134 136 138 141 144 148 152 156° : 
: 135 137 139 1 145 149 153. 157 p 
ee 5/8! 59” 5/10” Bf 1” 6 1” a2” (| erat z 
y ; 140 144 148 153 158 163 168 173 
146 1 158 163 168 173 178 
150 1 158 163 169 175 181 487 (01 : 
154 158 163 168 174 1 186 192 
. 157 162 167 172 178 1 191 197 
159 164 169 175 181 187 201 : 
161 166 171 177 183 es 197 2 
162 167 72 178 184 191 198 205 
WOMEN. 
S 4 11” ig 5’ tg y By. 5! BYZ . 5’ 4” 5 5” MeFi oe | A 
— 15-19, 110 112 114 117 120 123 126 a aatly wae 
ag 113 115 117 120 123 126 TSO ait coe egvoreesy : 
116 118 120 122 125 29 1S Ope deat cee 
119 121 123 125 128 132 TAQ? clea tie ue ere 
122 124 126 129 132 136 pS jaa ee ade 
126 128 130 133 136 i39 TAS Gi bs ob aon 
129 131 133 136 139 142 TAG Re ans satan 
131 133 135 138 141 144 A ets tai arsibaie SR 4 
5 6” i que 5’ 8” 5’ 9” y 10” se WW’. 6’ 
130 134 138 141 145 150 155 
133 137 141 145 149 153 157 
136 1 144 148 152 155 159 
1 144 1 152 1ad5 162 
144 148 152 156 159 162 165 
147 151 155 159 162 166 169 
151 155 159 163 166 170 173 
152 157 162 166 170 174 177 
U. S. COV’T TABLE OF HEIGHTS AND WEICHTS OF CHILDREN. 
Boys. GIRLS. * = (BOYS. GIRLS. 
. AGE. Height, ; Weight, | Height, | Weight, AGE. Height, | Weight, | Height, | Weight, 
, Inches. | Pounds.| Inches. | Pounds. Inches. | Pounds.| Inches. | Pounds. 
yt Birth........ 20.6 7.6 207.5 7.16 |/33 months... 356 3056 3556 , 29% 
i oe Ph 2336 13 RSs mati 3 34 months...} 364% 31h 3635 3036 
; 26% 18 25% 1634 35 months...) 3634 31% 36144 30% 
2714 194% 26% 17% 86 months... 37% 32% 36 34 30% 
27% 1934 27 184 37 months...| 373 32% 363¢ 303% 
= cure] 28% 20% 2754 19% 38 months...| 37% 32% 31 
ie .10 months...}| 28% 2074 27% 19% 39 months...| 37% 83% | 37% 3156 
: 11 months...| 29 21% 28% 20% 40 months...| 38% 33% 371% 32 
z 12 months...| 29% 21% 28% 20% 41 months...| 385¢ 3354 3734 3234 
13 months...| 29% 22% 29% 21 42 months...| 385¢ 3334 214 
Es 14 months...| 304 23 29% 21% 43 months...| 38% 3334 3814 3234 
* , YSmonths...| 303z 235% 30% 21% 44 months... 3824 344 3815 33: 
e 16 months... 314% 24% 30% 225 45 months,..| 39 341% 3316 331% 
3 17 months...| 313 244 30% 227 46 months...| 39 3434 - 8 336 
nf 18 months...} 31 4 2454 31% 23% 47 months...) 3914 353 387 33.45 
; -19 months...| 32% 25% 31% 2334 48 months 39% 357 39 33 
20 months...| 325% 2534 32 24% |/5 years.. 41.6 41. “41.3 304 
21 months...| 32% 2534 32% 2434 6 years... -| 43.8 45.2 43.4 43.3 
i 22 months...| 33% 26% 325% 2514 , ||7 years...... 45.7 49.1 45.5 47.5 
23 months...| 335 27 32% 2556 8 years...... 47.8 53.9 47.6 52.0 
24 months...| 3334 27% 33% 2646 9 years......] 49.7 59.2 49.4 57.1 
25 months...| 34 27% 3334 26% 10 years.....] 51.7 65.3 51.3 62.4 - 
26 months...| 34% 284 337 27% 11 years..... 53.3 70.2 53.4 68.8 
27 months...| 3434 29 33% 27% 12 years..... 55.1 76.9 55.9 78.3 
-28 months... 3516 29% 3456 2734 13 years..... 57.2 84.8 58.2 88.7 ’ 
29 months...| 35% 2914 3434 273% 14 years..... 59.9 94.9 59.9 98.4 
30 months...| 35% 291% 34% 28% 15 years... .. 62.3 107.1 61.1 106.1 
31 months...! 35% 30% 35% 2334 16 years..... 65.0 121.0 61.6 112.0 


WEST POINT BODY MEASUREMENTS. 
The authorities av Vue United States Military Nineteen years—Height, 64 to 73 inches; ight, 
Academy, at West Point, N. Y., have decided that } 121 to 149 lbs.; chest measure, 3034 to 3234 Wacken! 
cadets, at seventeen years of age, whose range in | Chest expansion, 2 to 3 inches 


; height varies from 64 to 71 inches should weigh Twenty veers Height, 64 to 74 inches; weight, 
: ‘ from 110 to 128 Ibs.; their chest measure should be Lah Bo. Nae ape: oe gus Manone "2 tia ee 
from 29 to 30% inches, and the chest expansion Twenty-one years—Height, 64 to 75 inches; 
By should range from 2 to 2% inches. weight, 121 to 167 Ibs.; chest measure, 311% to 3334 


At other ages, the ranges are: inches; chest expansion, 2 to 314 i 

Kighteen years—Height, 64 to 72 inches; weight, Twenty-two eee Maine eb are ‘76 inches; 
117 to 136 Ibs.; chest measure, 3034 to 32 inches; | weight, 123 to 174 Ibs,; chest measure, 31% to 3414. , 
chest expansion, 2 to 3 inches. inches; chest expansion, 2 to 4 inches. ig 


er tie 
x ‘ ‘ 


eke i orig i 
; NITED STATES. & 
ife Tables, pi 919 and 1920 in registration area and 

~pased on the 1920 enumerated | r e " : umber of 
Be Giths and deaths that oc- Spee PE Pee tee one coed ee 


: Male. Fem. Male, 
13 $9 Tt 
8: 


rey 


California 
. Connecticut. .. 
Illinois 


os 
am 


SEE SSSGR SEEGER ERGEH SABE! 
eegnn Selig 


Ea 
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Virginia 
Washington. . 
Wisconsin. .. . 


U.8. Average! 55,33! 57.52) 43.35! 44.21! 35.62 
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y SPAN OF LIFE IN CHIEF AMERICAN CITIES. | ; ine 
"| At Birth, | At 22 Yrs. At 32 Yrs. At 42 Yrs. At 52 Yrs. At 62 Yrs. 
Male.{ Fem.| Male. Fem.| Male; Fem.| Male.; Fem.| Male.j Fem. 
om «See 51.55) 54.70 35.28) 25.30] 27.53] 18.36) 20.13) 12.27] 13.62 4 
"7 50.56} 53.31 34.23] 24.93] 26.82) 18.04] 19 64) 12.06] 13.20 _ 
4 see .62) 53.01 34.97| 25.19] 27.16] 18.12] 19.66] 12.11) 12.83 © 
Chicago. .......| 52.36] 66.49 35 .65| 26.08} 27 .81| 18.98) 20.27) 12.89] 13.74 
Gleveland. .... :| 52.47) 55.77 35.56] 25.16} 27-88} 18.51] 20 22| 13 Ae Nee 
Detroit......-- 52.06} 53. 35.36] 27.01) 27.77] 19.49] 20.44) 12.89) 18.65 — 
? Angeles .b3} 57.68 37.31| 27.00) 29.68) 19.83] 2 13.55|-15.06 
New Orleans -62| 54.22 33.21] 21.78] 26.07) 15.35) 18.98) 10.40) 12.79 
New York......| 51.61} 54.8 34.48] 24.82] 26.65] 17.86] 19.24) 12.07] 12.89 
, Philadelphia. ...| 52.22) 54.92 34 84|-25 .60| 27.12] 18.43] 19.66) 12.42] 13.29 
- Pittsburgh. ....| 47-18) 50.51 32.86) 23 25 .92| 17.42] 18.83] 11.78] 12.62 
Sti Louis. . »..+- 52.34) 56.14 35..69| 25.18] 27-93] 17.85! 20.48) 11.66] 13.69 
San Francisco ..| 51.76) 56.50 34.79 6| 26.97| 16.91) 19.67) 11.38) 13.11 
Wash., D.-C....] 53.77) 59 -81 37 .40| 26.24] 29.22) 18,81] 21.25) 12.38] 14.45 — 
. Average... ...] 51:65) 54.87! 40 63 42.511 $2.82) 35.00! 25.32) 27.271 18.29] 19.84) 12.35) 138.36 


The expectation of life for negroes at birth is | cities), and 42.35 years for females (40.58 years in 
40.45 years for males (38,45 years in the large | the large cities). 


> 
7 \ rt # 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE TABLE OF (INSURED) MORTALITY. = 
é te Se é Po tera sors Bien oe ten i 
Bans Ree Berlxpect.|| age) Dihs eaths| pect.|lage|_ wo. |Bacn|Rte Pere xpect. 
, e|, No. EY er| Expect.||Age 0. ac: erjBx .|/Age|. No. ac. et/Expect. 
age Living. |¥ear.| 1,000. jof Tite, Living.|Year.] 1,000. jof Lite. ies Living . Year. 1,009..jof Life. 
% yc F 74! 7.49) 48.72 ||39..| 78.862) 756 9 28. 68.. | 43:133\2.243| 52:00} 9.47 
a a 108-900 - 74 7.52| 48.08, ||40.. ee 765|° _ 9.75 38.18 69.. | 40:890/2.321 et ret! 
: 12.. 7,54| 47, 4\..| 77.341 as 10.01) 27.45 }/70.. et 2.391 1.99} 8.48 _ 
a 13.. 5 740 7.97| 46. Ps 76.587 785| 10.25) 26. 71...) 36,178|2:448 $8 8.00 — 
; 14..| 97. 737 538 46.16. ||43..| 75.782} 797) 10.52) 26. 72.. |. 33.7380|2.487| 73.73) 7.55 
e 15.. 285] 735) 7.63 ae 44. | 74,985) 812] 10.83) 25.27: |/73..) 31.2 ey 80.18) 7.11 
x 16..| 95. 732 43 "85 \\45..| 74.173| 828]- 11.16) 24.54 |/74,. | 28.73 \2:601} 87.03} 6.68 — 
i 17.. . 729 7.6 19 |146.. Bae 848) 11.56] 23.81 |/75.. 404 7\2.476), 94.37) 6.27 
i it x 727 7.03 D3) 1/42. 497|. 870) 12 23.08 1\76..| 23.76 3h ibe 5.88 
i ..| 93.362 7.16 "RB? |!48.. |. 71.627] 896) 12.51) 22.36 77..| 21.830]2.369| 111.06) 5.49 
‘a 20..| 92.637) 7:80| 42.20 ||49..| 70.731] 927) 13 21.63 |/78..} 18.961/2.201 120.83} 5.11 
1. i3 4) 722 7.85) 41.53 )/50.- 8) eas 962| 13.78} 20.91 ||79..| 16.670)2:196] 131.73) 4.74 
% 2..| 91.19: B 7.91| 40.85 ||51..! 68.842'1.001) 14. i 90 |180.. | 14.474'2.001) 144.47) 4.39 
i a 71) 72! 7°96) 40.17 ||52..| 67.841 1.044) 15. 9.49 }81..| 12.383)1.964) 158.60) 4.05 
a 4..| 89.751) 719) 8. 89.49 ||53..| 66.797 1.091] 16.33] 18.79 |/82.. 10.419)1.816) 174.30) 3.71 
= 89:032| 718] 8. 38.81 ||54..; 65.706) 1.143 18.09 {|83..| 8.603)1.648) 191,56) 3.39 
A 8.314) 71 8113) 38.12 |)55..| 64.563) 1.199 49° ||84..| 6.955)1.470) 211.36) 3.08 
7,596) 71 8.20| 37.43 |\56..| 63.364) 1.260 16.72 ||85..|  5.485]1,292) 235.55) 2.77 
: 86. 8 718 8.26) 36. Byki 62.104] 1:325, 16.05 ||86..| 4.193|1.114| 265.68) 2.47 
iq 86.160) 719 8:34 38. 8 1|58..| 60.779 1.394 15.39 |87. 3.079], 983; 303.02} 2.18 
85.441| 720| 8.48] 36.33 ||59..| 59.385 1.468 14.74 ||88 2.146] 744] 346.69) 1.91 
8.51) 34.63 ||60..| 57.917 1.546 14.10 1.402) 555] 395.86) 1.66 
84.000 8.61) 33.93 ||61..| 56.371) 1.628 13.47 ||90.. 847| 385) 454.54) 1.42 
8.72| 83.21 ||62..) 54.743 1.713 12,86 1 462| 246) 532.47) 1.19 — 
8.83| 32.50 |/63...) 53.030 1.3800 12.26 ||92 216], 137] 684.26 98 
8.95| 31,78 ||64..| 51,230 1.889 11.67 ||93 79 58) 734.18) .80 
9.09 65..| 49.341 1.980 11.10 ||94.. 21 18| 857.14 64 
9.23) 30.35 |166,.| 47.361 2.070 10.54 ||95.. 3 3| 1000.00) 50 
9.41! 29.62 1'67.. 45.291 2.158' 47.65! 10.00 
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OME. 


+ age is one to be clas 


er, New York 


- Boston University 

* 
New. York; 

builder, inventor, 


William H. Felton of Georgia, 
e€ appointed United States Senator; 
Ehret, brewer. 


Tilinois; Cardinal Vincenzo Vann 
Juliette Adam, French author; Dr. 
_. Schweinfurth, scientist; Osman Digna. 
-89—Marvin Hughitt, railroad executive. 
_ 88—Sir George Otto ‘Trevelyan, bi 

_ Macaulay and English publicist; Emile Loubet, 
President of the French te . 1899-1906; 

-Henry A. du Pont, former U. S. Senator; Edward 


it pe Weston, long distance walker; Gen. Valeriano 
‘ Cuba in war 
former President 


“Weyler, Spanish commander in 
of 1898; Elbridgé T. Gerry, 5s 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chiidren. 
87—John D. Rockefeller, founder of the Standard 
Oil Co.; William P. steamship owner; 


Justice of 
U. 


+ Ne 


‘ dramatic 
William H. Crane, actor; Harvey W. Wiley, 
st; Leopold Auer, violinist and teacher. 
80—Judge Elbert H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; Judson Harmon, Governor of Ohio, 
1909-13, former U. S. Attorney General; the 
Earl of Harewood, father-in-law of Princess 
Mary of Great Britain; Charles P. Scott, editor 
of the Manchester (England) Guardian; Ira 
Remsen, educator, chemist; George Saintsbury, 
English critic; Count Albert Apponyi, Hungarian 
Statesman; Edward Dean Adams, engineer, 
harnessed Niagara. 
79—Thomas A. Edison, inventor; the Earl of Rose- 
bery, former Premier or Great Britain; Arthur 
Shelbourne Hardy, author, diplomatist; the 
Marquis of Aberdeen, English statesman; the 
‘Earl of Iveagh, brewer, philanthropist; Annie 
Besant, theosophist; Field Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg, President of the German Relch; 
Prof. E. see Lankester, scientist; Dame Millicent 
Fawcett, suffragist. 


dent of the Board of | 77—Rear Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U. S. N 


92—Chauncey M, Depew, former U. 8. Senator, 
James Brown Herreshoff, yacht 


91—sir Archibald Geikie, O. M., geologist; Mrs. 
st woman to 
George 


90—Joseph G. Cannon, former belt iyi Neg from 

utelli; Lyman 
J. Gage, former Secretary of the Treasury; Mme. 
Georg A. 


apher_ of 


ologist. 
75 Miseshal Ferdinand Foch, Generalissimo of the 
Allied Armies 


74—Marshal J. J. ©. Joffre, hero of the Marne; 


73—Hudson_ Maxin, 


72—Dr. 


9 


‘Tiffany, artist; Na 
, inventor; Melvill 
F de Pachmat 


. A. Bridg 
Robert W. De Forest, President. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Lord Atholstan, a eee ee 

re~ 


tired); Rear Admiral Richard Wainwright, 0.8. 
(retired); Dr... Talcott Williams, journalist, edu- 
cator; the Duke of Wellington; Prof. Edward 8. 
Dana, scientist, educator; Charles B. Alexander, 
lawyer; Austen G. Fox, lawyer; Lord Stamford- 
ham, private secretary to King George V.; Field 
Marshal August von Mackensen, German General, 
Grand Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz, former head 
of the German Navy; Col. Robert W. Thompson, 
financier, President American Olympic Committee; 
Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, Presiding Bishop, 
P. E. Church; Sir Edmund Gosse, English man 
of letters; John W. Griggs, jurist. ; 

Tus H. K. Curtis, journalist; Dr. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, President, Czecho-Slovakia; 
David R. Francis, former Ambassador; Henry 
White, former Ambassador; the Duke of Con- 
naught; Augustine Birrell, British statesman, 
author; Lord Shaw, English jurist; Dr. David 
Jayne Hill, former Ambassadcr, educator; Prof. 
William M. Sloane, President American Academy 
of Arts and Lette7s; Henry W. Cannon, banker; 
Rose Coghlan, actress; Sir Thomas Lipton, 
Merchant, yachtsman; Field Marshal Liman von 
Sanders, German General, commanded the 
Turkish Army; Dr. William Lawrence, P. E. 
Bishop of Massachusetts; Gustav Lindenthal, 
bridge builder; Daniel Chester French, artist; 
Henry . Huntington, capitalist, biblophile: 
Sir Basil Zaharoff; Dr. William H. Welch, path- 


in the World War; Felix Adler, 
lecturer, educator; Thomas F. Ryan, financier; 
Henry Arthur Jones, dramatist; Dr. Robert 
Abbe, surgeon; Count George Noble Plunkett, 
Trish publicist; Richard Henry Dana, lawyer; 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Emeritus of 
Leland Stanford jr. University; Fred Warde, 
actor; the Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder 
oo, Endeavor; Sir Oliver- Lodge, 
scientis' a ; 


Brander Matthews, author, critic, educator; 
Edwin Markham, poet; the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith (H. N. Asquith), former Premier of 
tain; Paul Bourget, Freneh author: 
Lieut. Gen. the Earl of Dundonald, fought in 
Boer War; Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke, author, 
diplomatist; the Duke of Montrose; M. Marcel. 
made famous by his wave; George Foster Pea- 
body, New York banker, publicist; George Moore, 
author; Timothy Cole, engraver; Emma Albani, 
D. B. E., singer; John Bach McMaster, historian; 
Melvil Dewey, librarian; Robert Grant, author. 
inventor; Lillie panetry 
(Lady de Bathe), English actress; Hall 6, 
novelist; David Belasco; Elihu Thomson, elec- 
trician; John F. Stevens, engineer. ‘ 
Adolph Lorenz, surgeon; John Drew, 
actor; Wien a Eastman, head of Kodak Company 
and philanthropist; Charles F. Thwing, educator; 
Sir Robert Borden, Canadian statesman; Francis 
Wilson, actor; Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fisk, 
U. S. Ny; Prof. Aibert Bushnell Hart, historian! 
Sir William Flinders Petrie, Egyptologist; Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, S. Army (retired). 


7i—John Hays Hammond, mining engineer; Field 


Marshal Hubert Lyautey, Resident-General of 
Morocco; Samuel Rea, railway President; John 
Philip Sousa, musician; J. J. Jusserand, Ambassa- 
dor of France to U. S. for 22 years; Timothy 
M. ety Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State; ndrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury; John Barton Payne, Chairman Ameri- 
can Red Cross; Rear Admiral W. S. Benson, 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to France; Dr. 
William T. Hornaday, zoologist. : . 


70—Bramweil Booth, General of the Salvation 


Army; William J. Henderson, author, musical 
critic; Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, President- 
Emeritus of Yale; Henry Morganthau, diploma- 
tist; Viscount Haldane, British statesman; Marshal 
H. P. Petain, commander of French Army at 
Verdun; Prof. Sigmund Freud, psycho-analyst; 
George Bernard Shaw, author, dramatist. 


“The World’s Dimensions: Islands; Religions. 


{ 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE EARTH; OCEAN DEPTHS. 


The superficial atea of the earth is 196,940,000 
square Swiles---130. 685,000 square miles of water 
and 57,255,000 square miles oF iand. 

The thrée great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
41,321,000 quae miles; Pavitic. 68; Bohne square 
miles, and Indian, ea en 000 plete 

There are about 1,000,000. square calles of lake 
and fiver surface on he Jand, ahd 1,910,000 square 


milés of islands ih the seas. 


The uatorial circumference of the earth is 
24,896 ies; the meridianal circumference, 24,854 


The leng gt one degree of eeeieuce along the 
equator sng 69.2 miles.. Bach degrée of longitude 
represents four aye a time. The lines of longi- 


tude are te 

eg 4S to Kelth 2 rohnston, & degree of latitude 
measures 68.7 m é equator and increases 
to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. 

The weight of the e as been eae og 
Six séXtillion (6,000,000,006,000,000,000, Ava 
net including the atmosphere, whdse weight Mire 
beeh estitiated at more than five quadrillion (5,178,- 


000,000,000,000) tons. 


vd the United States Coast and Geodetic Buy 2 
1910. His computations were a Lt in 19) 
the International Geodetic and Physical Union 
its session at cosy i the standard spheroid: for 
international use Haytord was awarded the 
Vietorla Medal of the ‘Royal i Geographical Society in 
1924 for his proof of his theory of I 
The average clevetlon a the land above sea lével 
is approximately 1,300 f 
» 4800 prone depth of othe ocean below sea level 
The Swepast place In the ocean ea he is 145 
rig Satay of Tokio, Japan—32,644 feet, 
hest mogutin is Mount Bverest, in the 
rimalaya. 26,141 feet. 
ves a hhee of 61,777 feet or more than 


se Mie Ppeuae the bottom of the oceans and 
the top of P the 

The He ei ake depth in the Atlantic Ocean 18 
Porto 1,366 ot in the Indian Ocean, 22, 68: 


in the Arctic, 13, 200. in the Malay, 21,343; in the 
Caribbean, 20,588; in the MediterFanean, ” 12,276; 
in the Bering, 1 422 

fhe 1 baiivares of the earth’s prea place 


The diameter of the earth at the equator 1s 7,926,687 | the feule Feglons at 29,000,000 square miles; si greppes 
roties” and through thé poles, 7,899.964 miles. at 14, square ‘miles; deserts at 4,861 
"The difference between these two diameters 1s squate mailes. 
26.714 miles, and the ratio for fee earth’s, Pateqning arses Bh Re re miles of gh Beas 580, oo 
at the polés is thus 1 part of 297. xo Rw, ah Japan, a “Sot acaman, $20.90 
oe above ag neta and polér di AS tie, 80:00; 
etermined by the late Prof. John (Fillmore Hay ford Retecn Bay, 2 oot, 
: J AREA OF _AISLANDS. é : 
; Square pee cee cg Note 
ISLANDS. iles. ISLANDS. iles. ISLANDS. iles. IsbANDS. iles. 
Anetra ss + /2,074,581]/Gotland,......] © 1,160]/Man.......... 227||Porto Rico.... 3,435 
chs» USN _ -922)})Gov’nor’s. Manhatta. 21.9}|Reunion....... 970 
Sarin fan 236, isxecis). 753) Martha's Vine- Sakhalin. ..i.. 29,100 
Bahamas a. 4,4 reat Britain. . 88,745|| yard........ . ‘ ,307 
Balearic a..... 1,935 |;Guadeloupe a. . ~ 688)| Martinique 9,299 
1 AMD sasid - whe pers Mauritius... 2. ES 
poqeces 
Maly le Lani 51 
Mindanao..... 9,935 
Moluccas 217 
Nantucket..... 60 3,800 
Newfoundland . 42,7341iSt. Helena..... 47 
2||New Britain... 10,000] jSpitzbergen a. . 25,000 
New Guinea...| 330,000] |Skye.........5 53d 
New Hebrides a 5,100} Southampton. 17,800 
6 || New Ireland... 4,600} jSout. rgia, 1, 
New Zealand a.| 103,568]|Sumatra...... 163,138 
¢ North Devon... 24,000) {Tahiti a, 2....- 600 
»400}] North Somerse' 12,000} |Tasmania . 126,215 
45|| Nova Zemblaa@.| 30,000)| Terra del Fuego! 18,500 
715|| Orkney @..:..« 375) | Teneriffe. ..... 735 
1,376 Senee: ecole 380)/Tonga @....... 385 
),814|) Penang. :..... 108) | Trinidad .. 1,750 
909 Philippines a. 115,026 Vancouver, . 6,400 
SRE Teese a oaca|! SR HROINTER, Bee) ae 
ce Dy rince Edward, 5 ward a... 
ca. a. 118llPrince of Walest _ 16,000! /Zanzibar. :.... 640 


f entire group. 
not fetes Biantis annexéd since 1 


Osea ee eae ee 
_RELIGIOUS MEMBERSHIP OF THE WORLD, 


North South 


SEcT. ° America. | America. 


—_ 


Roman oe nolion Se 
rthodox Catholics 
testants 


Total Christians . 
NONs CHRISTIANS: 


3,742,000 
oneen oo ytd 


Sas EB 


20. 1,300. 
~ 8:0 000,006 000 4; “$00;000 


Animiste 
Miscellaneous. . 


Total Non-Christian) 11, 711,588,000 000 2, 525,000 16,712, 000 870, 014, 000} 130,800,000 
SSS eats ——— | 


Grand total. 


i a ees a fas Vbu4 by Be. 
in part eit revised 65 Qa y 
we tf field of the fT aati of Jewish Social Re- 


rk 
00. Tews to the United States; 
0 Argentina; 


115,151 Cy 1925 Census) to Palestine; 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia; 3. 
Asia Minor, Central Asia, and Siberia. 


i 008 1988 
198 4,000, 


Sopag does not include Formosa (13,911 square miles); New Zealand does 


Oceania, | _ Potal, 


SS 
9.00 


Arita. | 


TERS EES 000] 9, $00. 


2,500, 3 


85 a 4 120.312 080 
100,000] 200; 16300, 


51,824,000) 1 ,083,588, 000 
3. 


fone the Mediter- 
He pe cee that 295,000 Jews live 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 217,000 in 


ranean Sea. 


the British dominions—Australia, Canada, Irish 
Free State, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, 

The Jews in New York City he puts at 1,648,000, 
or 29 per cent. of the total population. 


vie T BUT! a F Oe, 
The United States with its outlying possessions 
occupies gar enipaed of the world’s land area and 
embraces 7.2-per cent. of its po ulation, ‘ 
_ The area and population of the larger countries 
and of the. continental divisions of the earth are 
_. shown in the following table, which gives separate 


_ REGION OR) Area in Pet. Dis- 
ss Country. | Sq. Miles.| Population. |. tribution.: 


’ een Area.) Pop. 
_ Aggregate... 100.0}100.0 


142,000,000; 20.3 
136,000,000) 15.0; 
6 13.2] . 
30.0 
5.9 
6.7 
8.9). 


.-|57,255,200] 1,748,000,000 


3,312/613| 9/000; 
3,872,561] 476,000,000! 
5,081,935) . 


psec ec oe eee 


i 


deps.): 
pips 441,595,965 


Emp... . (13,406,103 23.4 


born évery day, and 100,000 
000, before 2000 A. D. 

"According to Dr. A. Hrdlicka, curator, Division of 
Physical ‘Anthropology, United 
Museum, Washington, D. C., three main human races 


yellow-browns; and 3, the blacks. Each one of these 

shows a number of sub-races or types which are often 

called “‘races” also.. The principal of these are: 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
the Nordics. . F fk 

g Yellow-browns: The Mongoloids, the Malays and 

_ the American Indian, a 


_. AMERICA IS DEVELOPING 
_ _An American type of man is developing. In the 
older American stock this type has already reached 
@ point where it is possible, without much difficulty, 
_ to distinguish it from the peoples of other countries. 
; This is the conclusion of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
eet? anthropologist of the. Smithsonian Institution of 
_ Washington, D. C., based upon many years’ of 
tf _ ‘scientific measurements and study of those whom 
he designates as “Old Americans,’”’ and of the im- 
migrants differing from the original stock. 

“The work, as now completed,” says Dr. Hrdlicka, 
“shows that the older stock has approached the 
formation of a distinct Americar type. This type 
is still the nearest to that of its main. progenitors, 
the British, but in stature, in physiognomy and ip 
behavior it is already more or less different — 
American,. ‘The type is a good one. 

“These studies give no eviden 
“that the .mass of immigrants are bringing in- 
3 ferlority of the body, nor, judging from the size of 

aa the Bead.) innerent, inferiority of brain. Probably 
all that. necessary, judging from-the success of 
ps the children of older immigrants and even of many 
: of the immigrants themselves, is o rtunity for 
wholesome development. in favora) American 


environment. 

“The American type of m; So far as it has been 
developed,” he , “is characterized by tall 
stature, belng the tallest of all the larger groups of 
white people, by, on the average, a medium pig- 
mentation of the hair, with scarcity of adult blonds 
and near-absence of blacks; 
eyes, 


."*. he declares, 


cs] 


by ‘prevalently mixed 
or light ones showing more or less of a brown 
xture; by an inclination, especially in youth, to 
sinewy slenderness; and by other features. 

“The main characteristics of its behavior are, in 
general, frankness, openness, yet shrewdness, ene 
W and persistence with, in general, but little senti- 
a mentality or een, and relatively few extremes 

except perhaps in industrial, financial, and oc- 
ious endeavors. 
F ; contrary to recent unscientific belief, 

i: is not Nordic; it is not even nearer the Nordic than 
i it is to the Alpine. Like the British, it 1s an inter- 
‘hee mediate type. The head and skull are on the average 
mesocephalic; but there is a wide range of variation 
with a considerable percentage of brachycephaly. 

“The face varies from strong in those working 
muscularly to decidedly subdued jaws and cheek- 
bones in those in prevalently mental peg Sa tea 
Otherwise it is a type close to the medium of nglish 
and white h geod ty) in general.’’ 

‘As to the effects ‘of immigration, Dr. Hrdlicka 
Y says: ‘During’ the last one’ hundred years this 
\ country has received, proportionately to its earlier 
t ethnic components, many more Germans, Irish, 
Scandinavians, Italians, Slavs ‘and Jews, and a 
z - = 


.. According to statistics gathered by Prof. E. M 
ee 7 F aie. He baie United States population will become s 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 
States National 
are recognized to-day, which are: 1, the whites: 2, the }- 


ip. 

hina, 400,000,000 ‘ 
Russia 133,442,065 7.6 
U.S. 25,624,278 72 
Fra: 5.7 
Japan..... 4.6 
Germauy.... ores 
Tigveeriands. j = = 
Bayi: sero ey 30,635,605 1.8 
| Poland. ....: 149,140] 27,372,447 1.6 
et 17,312,712). 21,351,292} 30.3] 14:3 


3 ¢ Harvard University, 150,00C persons are 
oe an ion Rs tationary at 200,000, 


Flacks. The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen; 
rer velouesan Negroes and Australians and the 
ican 


egroes. 
Population of the world by races under a aunty 
different pen lp? yaar is estimated as follows— 
Indo-Germanic _or ryan (white), 821,009,999; 
Mongolian or Turanian (yellow-brown), 645,090,- 
000; Semitic (white), 75,000,000: Negro and Bantu 
en 139,000,000; Malay and Polynesian (brown), 
,000,000; American Indian, 
(red, half breeds), 28,000,000. 


A DISTINCT TYPE OF MAN. ven 
‘considerably smaller percentage of Scotch, ‘Welsh, 
reat Dutch and French. _ 

“The addition of the new to the older blood, 
which meanwhile has probably more. than quin- 
tupled through natural increase, will probably 
result in a population somewhat more German: and 
Irish, with also a tinge more of Scandinavian and 2 
stronger tinge of Italian, Slav, and: Jewish blood 
than formerly. ‘ i. ‘ 

“The great bulk of the population remains, how- 
oe, in origin of descent, British, or at least Western 

uropean. 4 


pea. i 

“This does not mean much anthropologically. 
The peoples here named are not distinct races. They 
are at most more or Jess recent types. -- 

“The bulk. of the immigrants represented in our 
records, outside of head forta and a few other fea- 
tures, are remarkably uniform 1n physique, _ with 
the exception of the Jews and the Southern Italians, 
both of whom are characterized by smaller stature 
and-other more or less aberrant features. 

“They ‘are, in general, a good sturdy lot. In 
average stature, in size of chest and in muscular 
strength, they are above the mean of the Europeans. 
They present, as groups, no signs of physical de- 
generation. Loot 

“In the avefage size of the head, however, all 
these groups are somewhat below the main series 
of the Old Americans. This condition, which ap- 
plied even to ants from the British Isles 
and Mies Was at first perplexing, was later ex- 


ain 

“The immigrants were artisans and laborers, 
generally without much education; while the main 
group of the Old Americans was composed of no 
laborers, but, on the contrary, of people of good 
education, with in many cases college or high pro- 
fesstonal training. 

‘“When the size of the head of the immigrants 
relative to stature was compared with such Old 
Americans as the Tennesse highlanders, who were 
farmers, small artisans and laborers without much 
education, the size of the head for a given stature 


in the immigrants and the Americans was found to 
be identical. 


DID THE REDSKIN COME FROM TIBET? 


In Tibet, 6,000 miles from the nearest point of 
the American continent, there exist true American 


horth . and south 


Indian types. This ts the concluston, after research 
oka. 
pes found in 


there, of Dr. Ales Hrdli 
Of the | 
Eastern 


py ” ’ 
are sairl to be 3,424 spoken languages or 
_ dialects in the world, distributed a8 follows: America, 
‘1,624; Asia, 937; Europe, 587; Africa, 276.- : 
‘The English language is spoken by more than 
180,000,000 of peonte. ee 3 
. German _ by more than 120,000,000 of people. 
Russian ott ees c )190, 000,000 “= 25" 
é » French Reena ** 60,000,000 * os 
a Spanish Sop 8 * 55,000,000 ‘ e 
Ttalian ea Nis ; 000,000 ‘* m 
Portuguese “ “* ** 30,000,000 ‘ ifs 
The unsettled condition of European and Asiatic 


aad) 


‘“ 


+ Russia and the fluctuating state of the German |, 


"3 population make it impossible at this time to give 
S any more satisfactory figures than the above. 
, Although the war has added some few words to 
. the English language, the number is less than 10,000. 
The reputable English language contains approxi- 
mately 700, words. bly 300,000 more terms 
may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 
ete., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 
tionaries designed for the home. The vernactlar 
of the dance-halls, the gun’ man, the underworld, 
. the flapper, etc., being of the ephemeral ‘character 
which does not find its way into standard_literature, 
is mcluded only after it has been tested in the cru- 
cible of time, . 
Of the ~bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half 
consists of ‘scientific terminology séldom met outside 
“of textbooks and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete 


terms. 
“Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. On_the_ basis 
of the Lord’s Prayer, George Hickes calculated that 
nine-tenths of our words were of Saxon_ origin. 
Sharon Turner’s estimate was that the Norman 
so were to the Saxon as 4 to 6. Trench computed 
- 60 per cent. Saxon; 30_per cent. Latin, including 
those received through French; 5 per cent. Greek, 
and 5 per cent. other sources, Prof. W. W. Skeat 
in the recently published fourth edition of his 
dictionary, which contains approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 

nglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 


A 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 
“French from Low German, 54; French from 
Duteh or Middle Dutch, 45; ¥rench from Scandi- 
navian, 63; French from (i) German, 85; French 
te from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from 
S (3) Old Bigh German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 


tonic, 225; French (Romance languages), 297+ | Ohi 
: ““HAIRS OF YOUR HEAD ARE NUMBERED.’’ 


Hair is distributed ali over the human body 
| execpt the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet 
the lips-and the eyelids, writes Dr. Arthur Selwyn 
Brown in Popular Mechanics. Its thickness varies 
in accordance with the part of the body it is growing 
on. The head, face and chest have the thickest 
and longest growth. There are about. 1,200 hairs 
per square inch on the top of the head of a middle- 
r aged man, and 160 per square inch on the face. 
; There is less than half this quantity on the chest. 
c Race, sex, age, condition of health, habits and ‘cli- 
matic changes all influence. the thickness and growth 
F} of the hair. . : 
: A woman with black hair has about 600 hairs 
er square inch on the top of the head, while a 
Blonde has 760 per square inch, and a brown-haired 
person has about 650 hi 
pblack-haired person ag 


airs per square inch. 
has the thickest hair 
5 and a blonde the finest. e total number of hairs 
4 on the head of any ordinary’ black-haired woman 
¥ ix about 110,600, while a blonde has; 150,000, and 
a red-haired woman only F , A woman's 
d heavier than a man’s, and it 


owth is 2 inches 
wth of the hair 


6 years, and the eyelashes 
- After these periods 
* organ and assists 


ischarge their sur- 
pairs are devel- 


e pigments 
The dura- 


‘AS 


Greek direct or through Latin, Late 


_or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 


Asiatic: Aryan languages, inc 


Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not including 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tatar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. ee 

Total, 19,160. aie 

As regards the number of words in the pane he 

value | 


‘ 


other languages no estimate of any practica’ 
has been made in recent years, but existing diction- 
aries show the following facts; se 
or ene cea Bi hn Dion eae tae. 
anguage ag! ates approximate 
55,000 . If the dead words of our speech — 
be added, the total, as shown by the Oxford His- 


torical Dictionary, would reach 700,000 words for 


the English tongue, living and_ dead. 4 
The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- — 
Konversations-Lexikon) contalns not more than — 
300,000 words, including personal names. AR a 
Grimm’s Dictionary of the German Language ~ 
contains go gow nie 150,000 words; Littre’s 
Dictionary of the French Language, 210,000 words; — 
Dahl's Dictionary of the Russian Language, 140,000 


_words; Carlos de Ochoa’s Dictionary of the Spanish 


Language, 120,000 words; Petrocchi’s Dictionary of 
the Italian Language, 140,000 words. 4 


The chief artificial, “international” or ‘‘universal” ; 
languages are, in the order of their appéarance, 

with the names of their inventors, when known— 
poganus (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Baden, 


ermany. : BA 
Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhoff, Warsaw, 


Poland. < 
Spelin (1888) and Myrana (1889) J. S. Kempten, 
Germany. 
Mondolingue (1890). 
Universala (1893) Eugene 


Germany. 

Kosmos (1894 eugene A. Landa. 
Novilatin (1895) E. Beerman, Leipsic, Germany. 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, St. Peters- 

burg (Leningrad). 

Ro (1906) Rev. Edward P. Foster, Marietta, 
0. 


Heintzeler, Stuttgart, 


- 
we may in o brief period witness a child having ae 
a bright golden hair, which soon changes to a dark : 
or black and then to a gray or silver-white and dies 
at maturity and falls out, leaving baldness. In 1 
the animal kingdom we may notice similar changes. 

Scientists believe that hair has a high value as a 
racial characteristic. The microscope discovers that 
the structure of hair has multiform variations 
and these may be clearly defined and utilized for. 
personal and racial determinants, like finger and | 
other skin prints: Common observation shows 
that the texture and form of the hair of a Negro, 
Chinaman, American Indian and a Caucasian 
are in quantity, color, structure and growing 

abits. : 

Examine the hair on your forearm, your eyebrows 
and your head and you will see that it {s all growing 
in different wavy patterns. The arrangement in 
your eyebrows, for example, will differ from that 
of: many of your friends. Study the patterns of 
eyebrows a little and see how closély they are asso- 
ciated with personal characteristics and peculiar- . 
ities. See how the graceful, flowing patterns of 
the eyebrows of an artist contrast with irregular 
arrangements in bad-tempered, miserly individuals. 


DR. HRDLICKA'S OBSERVATIONS. 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, in an afticle in the Smith- 
sonian report for 1921, concludes from his inves- 
tigations that in the old American stock: (1) Only 
1 among 16 males and 1 amon 14.5 females has 
real blond hair; (2) one-half of the males and over 
four-tenths of the females show medium dark 
(or ‘medium brown’’) hair; (3) in one-fourth of 
the males and three-tenths of the females the hair 
Ms dark (‘‘dark brown) to near black; (4) in ap- 
proximately 1 per cent in the males and but a little 
more in the females the hair is fully black; and 
(5) in 2.6 per hundred males and 4,9 per hundred 
females the hair is red or near red. 

He observes, further, that grayness proceeds 
apparently faster in the males than in the females; 
and that the males lose hair sooner, more rapidly, 
and much more extensively than the females. 
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; one-man method is considered the best, being 
widely used throughout the United States as well 
as in many foreign countries. 

By the plan many human lives are saved each 
year by members of the U. S. Volunteer Live Saving 
Corps, who use it tio the exclusion of all others. 
_ The directions are as follows: 


ath unless ordered 


lover iith, cooking soda 
and lay wet cloths over it. of eggs and 
olive all. Olive oil or linseed oil, plain or mixed 
with chalk or whiting. Sweet or olive oil with lime 


water. 
Lightning—Dasb cold water over person 
stru 


Sunstroke—The pulse is slow and full with 
labored breathing, a dry and hot skin, red face and 
unconsciousness. Remove the patient to a dry 
,and shady spot, loosen clothing. Raise the head 
and upper part of body, apply ice cold water over 
the head and face, or rub the body with pieces of ice. 

Heat Prostration—The pulse ‘is rapid and 
weak, shallow breathing, clammy skin, pale face, 
and no consciousness. Give cold water to drink, 
put apply heat to the surface of the body and ex- 
tremities. Bathe the face with warm water into 
which a little alcohol has been poured. 

Heat Prostration from Drinking too Much 
Water When Overheated—Loosen patient's cloth- 
ing. Place him on his back and his head slightly 
elevated. Apply heat to spine and to extremities. 
Do not give alcoholic stimulants. Give hot drinks; 
coffee, tea, or warm milk may be used. 
Stings of Venomous Insects, Etc.—Apply 
weak ammoma, oil, salt water, or jodine. 

Fainting—Fainting and shock resemble each 
other closely and are often confused.. Shock usualiy 
follows severe injuries, is permanent and serious. 
Fainting usually requires little treatment, unless 
the heart is diseased or very weak. 

The treatment is, simply lay the patient on his 
back upon a flat surface with the head lower than 
the body. Loosen all clothing. See that he has 
plenty of fresh air to breathe. Gently dash water 
upon the face, and hold smelling salts, spirits of 
camphor, or ammonia under his nose without 
touching it. 

Elevate and rub the limbs of the patient toward 
the heart to quicken the circulation. After re- 
covery give a cup of hot coffee or tea, ora tea- 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in half a 
cup-of water. : 

Do not let the patient assume an erect position 
for some time after fainting. 

Mad Dog or Snake Bite—Tie rubber lgature, 
or a cord around the arm or the leg a short distance 
above the bite. Enlarge the tooth punctures by 
cutting into them at least as deep as they are. 
Make two cuts over each, crossing one another. 
Suck the blood away, provided there are not cuts 
or fresh abrasions on the lips or in the mouth. If 


Sometimes a sharp slap between the shoulders 
is helpful. Lifting the patient as above mentioned 
should only be done once or twice, taking a few 
Seconds as it is merely to start anything that might 
_ be blocking the air passages. 
Artificial Respiration—Remind some one in the 
_ crowd about the doctor. Keep the patient lying 
_face downward on an even flat surface, arms ex- 
tended, the forehead resting on the leeward forearm, 
tongue out, facing the wind. The windward arm 
to be extended, acting as a protector to the face. 
‘Straddle the patient as before, facing his head: 
_ place your hands upon the patient’s lower or short 
nbs, commencing with a downward and inward 
ne to the count of ‘one, and two, and three, 
and.”’ 


While counting *‘four’ swirg backward so as to 
remove the pressure quickly relaxing to the count 
of “and five and.” Thus making a total counting 
from ‘one to siz.’’ Return to the first position 
and continue with this to and fro motion, first 
down then up. After the downward pressure the 
hands are relaxed from the ribs to the same count 
each time, and should be maintained until signs of 
life show—namely, when the patient breathes 
unaided. : ; 
* Treatment—Wor warmth and circulation, rub the 
arms and legs upward (toward the heart), no back 
strokes. Circulation should not be started until 
after: breathing has been fully restored. 

During the period of operation the patient should 
be kept warm by the application of hot water bottles, 
heated bricks, etc., applied to the pit of the stomach. 
the armpits, between the thighs or the soles of the 
feet, carefully wrapped to prevent burning the skin 
of the patient. 

f Should you not be able to resort to these sugges- 
_ tions as to warmth, a fire built on the leeward 

_ side of the partons at a distance not to set fire to 
i him would ap serve the purpose. 

; . Stimulants should not be given by the mouth 
until after the patient is able to swallow—that is 
when the patient is fully conscious, then give plain 
c black coffee, or half a teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in half a glass of water. 
5 The patient sbou!d be kept in bed as quiet as 


solution of permanganate of potash crystals. In 
the case of snake bite,. inject snake anti-toxin, 
preferably into the skin of the abdomen. If weak- 
ossible in a well-ventilated room. To be feared: | ness and giddiness develop, inject strychnine in 
heumonia or possible collapse of the heart. the same way. Whiskey or brandy may be used in 
This treatment should be continued at least an | an emergency. Give a cathartic. Keep the wound 
na hour. As a general rule sighs of life should begin | clean and dress it with antiseptic gauze. In the 
prj to show after 8 to 10 minutes’ work. One should | case of bite by a mad dog the Pasteur serum should 

not be discouraged if it takes longer, as life has | be administered as soon as possible by a physician. 
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COMMON STAINS AND HOW TO REMOVE THEM. 


y Blood and meat juice. Use cold water; soap and chloroform, ether, gasoline, or carbon tetrachloride. 
cold water; or starch paste. % Seoul im en, ne cold water; Otherwine try 
Hocol d cocoa. ran ,| to bleach with potassium permanganate. 
Chocolate and cocoa. Use borax and cold water.) paint and varnish. Use alcohol, carbon tetra- 
Coffee and tea. (Clear.) Use boiling water; |. 1 
bleach if 3 With 1 chloride, chloroform, or turpentine. 
each if necessary. ( cream.) Use cold water, Perspiration. Use soap and warm water; bleach 
_ then boiling water, bleach if necessary. in the sun or with Javelle water or potassium per- 
; Cream and milk. Use cold water, soap. Manganate. 


: | Fruit and fruit juices. Use boiling water; bleach. Pitch, tar, and wheel grease. Rub with fat‘ 
, Grass. Use cold water; soap and cold water; | then use soap and warm water; or benzine, gasoline, 
; alcohol; or a bleaching agent. or carbon tetrachloride, y 
Grease and oils. Use French chalk, blotting Scorch. Bleach in the sunshine. 


paper or other absorbent; or warm water and soap; Shoe polish. lack.) Use soap an Tr; Oo} 
/ or gasoline, benzine, or carbon tetrachloride. turpentine. (ran) tie alcohol. Ghats hail ws 
odine. Use warm water and soap; alcohol; or Stove polish. Use coid water and soap; or kero- 
ammonia. : Sene, benzine, or gasoline, : 
; Ink. Try cold water; then use an acid or bleach. Vaseline. Use kerosene or turpentine. ~ 
4 Tron, Use oxaic acid; hydrochloric acid; salts Water. Steam or sponge the entire surface. 
/ of lemon; or lemon juice and salt. Wax. Scrape off as much as possible. Use French 
rl Kerosene. Use warm water and soap. chalk, blotting paper or other absorbent with a 


Lampblack and soot. Use kerosene, benzine, ' warm iron; or use benzine or gasoline. 


possible, wash the wounds and bathe them in a ~ 
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Sweden... we eee w eee ee eeeeres 
Czechoslov: see REARS <b> 0 be he ‘4 
Ganada C.\..-. 56 Seuins cavenipsincsioe mao sao 
United States f.......se0sesee00049 391,466,500 
52,736, 
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India (B. provinces) g*. 
India (India States) . 


Ny 5 


Note.—a 1921. 01919. c1€22. d1920. e 1917. 
¢° f 1920 census. g 1922-23. h 1921-22. *In this 
i total the areas ‘utilized for more than one product in 
the course of the year are only counted once, although 
they may be rekon in the figures dealing with 
vari es, 


LO > 


Sos ae aes 


”% Inelusive of pasture. 


> 6, 
1,253,000 


1,359,000 
62,46|9,000 
000. 


iS 
SRO! 


BES 


1 Exclusive of grasses. m Exclusive of pasture. 


o Exclusive of sown grasses and bare fallows. 
01925 census all crops with acreage reports. g In- 
elusive of permanent grass and pasture. 7 Area of — 
the territories for which statistical data are avail 


ous catagories, several times over. — 
7 Exclusive of bare fallows. j Inclusive of bare fal- | able. {ae 
lows. & Inclusive of grasses. : : an 
® GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD. ; 
> i (Data by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.) vay 
g Corn. Wheat. Oats. “Barley. Rye 4 
& Bushels. Bushes, : shels. vy 
2,633,405,000 3,470,581,000 1,168,630,000 1,579,937,000 it: 
2,900,167, 2,960,683,000 1,222,624, 1,431, 740,000 ee 
8,117,721, ? ,029,' 1,365,344,000 1,638,557,000 e 
3,272,810, 3,621,951,000 1,356; 104, 1,665.588,000- + 
q 3,144,436, 852,755,000 1,313,769,000 1,750,935,000 ~ 
: 3,309,345,000 3,752,142,000 903, 1,507,134,000 
_ 3,493,206,000 3,713,918,000 706, 1, 1852, ee 
i 3,189, 191,000 3,775,336,000 1,438,416,000 1,553,063,000 | 
3,171,263,000 3,783,767,000 1,434,561, 1,605,055,000 € 
3,625,128,000 4,546, 147,01 1,648,697,000 1,762,744,000 
3,575,891, 4,257,893,0! »p18,917,000 1,689,193, \ 
3,570,369,000 3,978,991, 4241,983,000 1,582,591,000 
- 3,857,488, 4,756,725, ,619,575, 1,900,437 ,000 
4,087,654,000 4,798,558, | 5778,842, 1,892,513,000 
3,625,388, - 4,148,447,000 ,557,233,000 1,624,341,000 
4,166,259,000 4,581,429,00 ,085, 154,000 1,590,294,000 
3,288,291, | 4,023,526,001 »514,614, 1,494,975,000 ; 
5,715, 3,133,838, 3,882,136,000 ,434,642, 1,228,503,000 
469,832,000 3,147,677,000 3336, 488,567,000 1,170,187,000 
3,962,630,000 2,997,051,000 BR ER SO 136,303,000 1,057,894,000 
7,421, 3,033,438,000 836,484, 244,526,000 970,356,000 
054,444, 3,3 my dala 457,805, 276,713,000 1,248,950, ES 
4,055,238,000 Bi 448, 3,775,424,000 1,348,202, 1,424,426,000 ? 
£08, 000 3,486,516,000 835, ,000 1,301,197,000 1,465,347,000 a 
3,808,070,000 ‘ 3,404,805, 4,142,782,000 1,347,125,000 1,401,829,000 


January—aAustralia, New Zealand and Chill. 
February and March—EHast India, Upper Egypt. 


7 April—Lower ie vies t, Syria, , Persia, Asia 
: Minor, India, Mexico and Cuba. 
F May—Algeria, Central Asia, China, Japan, Morocco, 


Texas and Florida. 
a June—Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, South 
oi Fran California, Louisiana, ississippi, 
; Alabama, Georgia, Carolinas, Tennessee, Virginia, 
‘ Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, arb pce 
July—Roumania, Bulgaria, Austria-Hungary, south 
of Russia, Germany. Switzerland, France, South of 
England, Oregon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin. Colorado, Washington, Towa, Ilinols, Indiana, 


‘Wheat, 1.38 bu.; corn, 9.5 Ibs.; barley, 1.84 bu.; 


oats, 2.37 bu.} rye, 1.44 bu.: buckwheat, 0.98. bu.; 


cotton, 0.96 bu.; flaxseed, 29.2 Ibs.; potatoes, 8.6 


te 
vil 


RT Oe eee any Mea 


SEED USED PER ACRE IN PLANTING, 


WHEAT HARVEST SEASONS OF THE WORLD. 


Michigan, Ohio, New York, New England and 
Upper Canada. 
August—Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, 
‘oland, Lower Canada, Columbia, Manitoba, _ 
North and South Dakota. fp fl 
September and October—Scotland, Sweden, Norway, — 
and North of Russia. 
November—Peru, South Africa and Argentina. 
DPecember—Burmah and Argentina, ie 
CORN HARVEST TIME. , 
March—New South Wales. 
March and April—Argentina. i 
September and October—All European countries. : 
October—The crop of the United States is harvested ; 
principally in this month. 


8 bu.; sugar beets, 13.1 Ibs.; timothy, 


bu.; rh 
18.3 lbs.; clover. 10.7 lbs,: soy beans, 


ice, 1.9; 
9.4 tbs.; alfalfa, 
1.37 bu. 


_ The treatment is in addition to an emetic. _ 
ALCOHOL—In any ‘orm—rum, gin, whiskey, 
proof spirits, etc., also methyl alcoho! 
- Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 
ability to stand. Face flushed, eyes red, skin 
clammy, weak pulse, may be convulsions and 
unconsciousness. f Z : 
'' Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. Try to arouse, but if weak do not 
exhaust by making walk. Dash cold water on 
face and chest. When somewhat recovered, 
| wrap warmly and put to bed. ; 
RSENIC—Found in rat poisons, vermin killer, 
- Paris een, Fowler’s solution. Sometimes in 
‘tinned fruits and beer. 
' Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; purging; 
severe cramps in legs, vomiting, dryness of throat, 
cold sweats, profound shock. 
_ Treatment—Much lukewarm water. Magnesia 
in large quantity or dialyzed iron in 14-ounce 
doses, repeated. Beaten-up eg; or eastor oil 
md stimulants. Warmth and rubbing. If 
‘at poison has been taken, treat as for poisoning 
y arsenic. ] 
BON MONOXIDE—It is in blast and coke 
rmaces and foundries; in leaky furnaces or 
chimneys; about gas stoves without flue con- 
nections. ; 
The exhaust gases of gasoline automobiles 
contain from 4 to 12 per cent. of carbon monoxide. 
. Symptoms-——-Carbon monoxide exerts its ex- 
tremely dangerous action on the body by dis- 
_ placing oxygen from its combination with hemo- 
globin, the coloring matter of the blood which 
normally absorbs oxygen from the air in the lungs 
and delivers it to the different tissues of the body. 
Treaimeni—1. Administer oxygen as quickly 

as possible and in as pure form as is obtainable, 
‘preferably from a cylinder of oxygen through an 
Inhaler mask. 2. Remove patient from atmos- 
_ . phere containing carbon monoxide. 3. If breath- 
ing is feeble, at once start artificial respiration by 
the prone posture method. 4. Keep the victim 
pegy quiet, and warm. 5. Afterward, give plenty 
7 of rest. 

_ LEAD—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 
<a ' Symptoms—Throat dry; metallic taste with 
much thirst, colic in abdomen, cramps in legs, 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. : 
Treatment—%-ounce Epsom. salts in tumbler 

of water. Stimulants and.soothing liquids. | 
OPIUM—Laudanum,, morphine, paregoric, some 
soothing syrups and cough mixtures. 


: MERCURY—Corrosive sublimate, antiseptic tab- 
4 lets. Other salts of mercury much less commonly 


Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate is very irri- 
tating, so when taken turns mouth, lips and 
tongue white. Mouth is swollen and tongue is 
shrivelled; always metallic taste in mouth. | Pain 
in abdomen. Nausea and vomiting mucus and 

, blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy skin, great 
' prostration, and convulsions. 


; Teble III,—Poisons for which 
STRONG CORROSIVE. ACIDS—1. Acetic; 2, 
: Hydrochloric (spirits of salt); 3, Nitrie (aqua 
fortis); 4, Sulphuric (vitriol.) 

Sympioms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
throat, and stomach. Wherever acid touches skin 
or mucous membrane they are destroyed. Fre- 
quently vomiting and purging. More or less 
suffocation from swelling of throat, great pros- 
tration and shock. 

Treaiment—An. alkali to neutralize acid. Best, 
magnesia or chalk in water, given frequently and 
freely. Lime, whiting, baking soda, plaster, 

_ tooth powder, or even wood ashes may all be used 
for alkali, or ammonia, a tablespoonful to 2 cups 
of water, but those mentioned above are better 

ri as they are less irritating. Afterward, soothing 
liquids, milk, milk and egg, olive oil. Stimulants 
are practically always required. If acid has 
entered air passage, nay inhale fumes of ammonia. 

OXALIC ACID (salts of lemon or sorrel). 

Sympioms—Much like corrosive acids just 
named, but not so much burning of lips, ete. 

Treatment—Magnesia, chalk, and water or 
lime water to neutralize acid. Then one ounce 
of castor oll and stimulants freely. 

CARBOLIC ACID (Phenol)—(Very commonly 

used in attempts at suicide.) ~ 

Sumpioms—It is also a powerful corrosive 
poison, which causes great pain and vomiting. 
Severe case; Unconsciousness very soon and early 


e poison is un! give st 
‘ is from an American National 
4g _. Table I.—Potsons for which 


s 


*} ke ‘O55 
an ‘emetic is always given first. — irs E pe ee 
_ Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally unconsclous- 
ness; pulse full at first, then weak; breathing full 
and slow at first, gradually slower and shailow; 
’ pinhead pupils; face flushed, then purple. — 
Treaiment—May have difficulty in getting 
emetic to work; plenty of strong coffee. ‘ry to 
arouse by speaking loudly and threatening, but do 
not exhaust by compelling to walk, etc. . Stimu- 
lants and artificial respiration: : 
PHOSPHORUS—In matches, phosphorous paste in 
many rat poisons and vermin killers, often with 
arsenic. as 
Symptioms—Severe pain in stomach, vomiting. 
Skin is dark and may have odor of phosphorus. 


Bleeding from nose, bloody purging. Convuisions. — 


Treaiment—Epsom salts, -ounce in tumbler 
of water, or magnesia. Stimulants. Soothing 
liquid best. Milk. Avoid fats and oils. ; 

PTOMAINE—Poisoning by decayed meat, fish, 
milk, or ice cream. 3 

Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Skin 
eold and clammy. Pulse weak. Severe pain in 
abdomen, cramps, great prostration and weak- 
ness. Often eruption on skin. ‘ 

Treaiment—Purgative, castor oil or Epsom 
rege roontel of powdered charcoal, and 
repeat: ’ 

Botulism—Poisoning from infected ripe olives, 
preserved fruits and food. - 

Symptoms—Very: similar to ptomaine poison- 
ing but may be delayed for several hours. ‘Treat- 
ment same as ptomaine poisoning. 

Poisonous Mushrooms or Toadstools and Fungi— 

Symptoms—Vomiting, purging and watery 
diarrhea. Discharges, sometimes accompanied 
by blocd. Pulse slow and strong at first but 
later weak and rapid. Saliva and sweat pour out. 
Dizziness and 
‘and stupor. ; 

Treatment—Give emetic at once and send for 
physician, who will administer sulphate of atro- 
pin, hypodermically in most cases. 

STRYCHNINE—NUX VOMICA—Strychnine is 
frequently used on meat to poison animals, and 
in some vermin killers. 

Symptoms—Convulsions, very severe, alter- 
nating with cramps, affecting all muscles of body. 
Back is bowed up by spasms of muscles: _ Jaws 
are locked. Spasm of muscles is so eb that it 
prevents breathing, so face becomes dusky. 

Treaiment—Powdered charcoal, if possible, in 
large quantity. Follow with another emetic. 
Absolute quiet so as not to bring on convulsions. 


Table II.—Poisons for which an emetic should not be given first. 


Treatment—First, give white of egg or whole 
egg beaten up; flour and water, but not so good. 
Emeties, soothing liquids, and stimulants. 

NITRATE OF SILVER—Lunar caustic. 

Sympioms—Pain in mouth and stomach; 
mouth first colored white, then black; vomit first 
white, then turns black. : 

Treatment—Common salt dissolved in water, 
or milk very frequently. Then emetic. After- 

’ ward soothing liquids and stimulants. é 


an emetic should never be given. 


death. Usually easy to tell By. odor of acid and 
burn, which with pure acid is white and with 
impure, black. s 
Treatment—Rinse mouth with pure alcohol. If 
grown person, should swallow three or four table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol mixed with an equal quantity 
of water. Follow this in five minutes with two 
tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts dissolved in a little 
water. Though not so good, limewater may be 
used to rinse mouth, several glasses of it being 
swallowed; three or four raw eggs may be given 
or castor or sweet oil. Stimulants always, and 
keep warm. | 4 
STRONG CAUSTIC ALKALIES: 


1, Ammonia: 
Strong ammonia, 


ammonia liniment, camphor 


liniment; 2, Lime: Quicklime; 3, Potash: 
Caustic potash; 4, Soda: Caustic soda. 
Sympioms—Much like corrosive acids. Imme 


diate severe burning, pain in mouth, throat, and 
stomach. Vomiting and purging. Alkali de- 
stroys tissues of 
shock and suffocation from, swelling. 
Treaiment——An acid to neutralize alkali. 
egar, lemon or orange juice. 
acid in plenty of water. Soothing liquids, stimu- 
lants. If cannot swallow, may inhale acetie acid 
or vinegar from a pocket handkerchief. 
CAUTION In giving any antidoze do not watt for 
it to dissolve but stir it up in any fluid which can be 
obtained except oil, and give i at once. ree ic 


Vin- 
Tartaric or citric 


blindness; some cases convulsions 


v 


mouth it has touched. Severe 


; ie COLE RECORDS. ce . 
‘iaerican CONITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


N: ational , 
Amateur. 


National 
* Amateur. 


at’l Women’s 
' Amateur. 


oe Lawrence. |. 
‘M’donald .|Mrs.C.8.Brown 
. Whigham/Beatrix Hoyt. 


1897 Jos. Floyd... ; - Whigham Beatrix Hoyt. 


898|Fred Beatrix Ho 1 
IW, ae Ruth Unaerhiu 
H’y Vardon . . . ©. Griscom 
rs be roe 


. Travers. . 
. Travers... Cat C. Harty. 
, Gardner. Dor. Campbell. 

. Founes..!Dor. Gampbell. 


6\R. T. Jones, J: 


National 
Open. 


J.J.McDermott|/H. H. Hilton .. 
ps ay Dorp De cD: 


./Ch, Evans, Jr... |2 
.|T. Guilford. ... 
G. Sarazen J. Sweetser.... eS 
ie. ae Sones ‘Jr. Me a Marston. |: 
C. Walker T. Jones, Jr.| Mrs. 
W. A See wT. Jones, Jr. aie 
TS. 


G. Von Elm.. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


Bess. Anthony . 
“|Bess. Anthony... 9 
.|Bess. Anthony... 


. Hutchison. ..... Ch. Byans, Jr...-. M 


eecaeeee 
Emtss R 
Hi 


_ {Miss 


Sot eranels oe Quimet 
J. P. Guilford. . 


. Ouimet.......:- 22 
bes Wich, Ep ea, 


‘vid. Llewellyn . 
Mrs. Th. Harri 


'M. Barnes... .{H. G. Lege... ...|Mrs. Perry Fisk. | 


.|Mrs. Melvin Jones 
Mrs. D. G. 
Miss M. Burns,... 
|Miss BE. Cumming! 
CH gt nice ipa 


* = e sithegyc¥ 
3 WESTERN AMATEUR. METROPOLITAN “AMATEUR. 


Men. Women, eS 
Leet ret . M. Harriman. . 
Din ee CKAKicaN - J Travis... .., Genev. eo if 
. 8. Douglas..... Genev. Hecker. © 
J. Dousia Soa ee Mrs. 


. |Lil. B. Hyde. 
a B, Hyde. 
: Barle. 
Madore Hollins. 
Lil. B. Hyde. 
ie 3g W. J. are avis Lil. B Hyde. 
¥ 84 ae. Se ae & Feitner. 


5 
» 

avin, 
SES Aer een ata sina Ma L.C. Seorkton | 4 
Marion Hollins. — *: 
..|/Mrs, Q. F. Feitner.' ‘ 
.|Mrs.W. A, Gavin, 


J. Sweetser 


t M. R. Jenney. 
Wee W. M. Reekle. , Y 


7) Miss 
Miss M. Oreut fiat 


Eastern 
Women’s. . : 


pect aees Miss Fanny ¢ 
. ES) Misa daaey © 


Francis Ouimet / 21... Mrs. R 

R. T, Jones, Jro2 02 = iMrs. R. H. Barlow. 
Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, 
R. T. Jones, Jr.....:-. Miss G, Collett. 

Petry Adair. .|Miss G. Collett. 

Henry R. Weinzier. .|Miss G. Collett. 

G. Crismann.. ‘ .|Miss M. Orcutt. 
BSCE io re eee ties Mrs. G. H. Stetson. 


Lee OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


Winner. 


YEAR 


YEAR 


Winner. 


: _|K. Keffer. 1914.|K. Keffer. 1G. Hackney. 
AD. ree 1919.|J. D. Edgar. 1924 .|L. Diegel. 
.|C. R. Murray. 1920. |J. a Edgar. 1925.11. Diegel. 
G. Sar. ‘gent. 1|1921.]W. H. Trovenger. ||1926 .|MacD. Smith. 
HG Alb. Murray. 1'1922.1A. ‘Watrous. “ 
Nee, Ca ; ig 
ee z e. / t 
a es a i Born pan. ty ; ie 


5 oe ae G. F. 
F Princeton, 1,298; Dartmouth, 


_ Anderson (U. §.). 


United States Intercollegiate Championshi 
Lamprecht, Tulane University. 
Yale University, 1,295; Harvard, 1,297; 


1,300; Pennsylvania, 


a ea Sean Championship—Lester Bol- 
National Pied Golf Association Champion- 


shi; ‘Walter Hagen. 


oreign Championships—French Amateur: J. G. 
a Open: Aubrey Boomer. Women’s: 


0. i 
F. Thompson. 


C. C.'Fraser. — 
Nw. FS Thompson. 
.|F. Thom: OpsOD. 
Cc. Fate 
R. 


OTHER IMPORTANT GOLF RESULTS. 


State eo ie a ae Amateur: Georgla, 
. Kammer; Maine, F. 
‘hompson; Pacifio Northwest, 
P. Hufty; Iowa, R. 
| MeKee. Cian: Pennsylvania J.. Rogers: Maine, 
J. Grange; New Jersey’, Hack kney; Florida, J. 
Farrell; California, W. unter: Massachusetts, D. 
Vinton. Women: Earncotent Mrs. G. L. Austin; 
Missouri Valley, Mrs. S. Hill; Southern, Miss 
ba ee Florida, Miss ‘Y¥. Van Wie; Noe Oa 
; Coffey; West Vi! 
Taebold; Naw Jersey, Miss M. Orcutt: Minnesota, 
Mrs. R. Little. 


BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Mme. 8. T. de la Chaume. 

YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. 
1860.|W. Parke, Sr. 1876.|R. Martin. 
1861 .|T. Morris, Sr. . 1}1877.|J. Anderson. 
1862 .|T. Morris, Sr. 1878.|J. Anderson, 
1, .|W. Parke, Sr 1879 |J. Anderson. 
1864./T. Morris, Sr. 1880.|R. Ferguson. 
1865.|A. Strath. 1881.|R. Ferguson. 
1866.|W, Parke, Sr 1882.|R. Ferguson. 
1867 .|T. Morris, Sr. 1883.|W. Fernie. 
1868.|T. Morris, Jr. 1884.|J. Simpson. 
1869.|T. Morris, Jr. 1885.|R. Martin. 
1870.|T. Morris, Jr. 1886.|D. Brown. 
1871.|No match. 1887.|W. Parke, Jr. 

| 1872.|T. Morris, Jr. 1888. urns. 
1873 ./T. Kidd. 1889. Ww, Parke, Jr. 
1874.|Mungo Park. 1890. Ball. 
1875.1W. Parke. Sr. i891. le. 1a Kirkaldy. 


YEAR Winner. || Y¥Har Winner. 
1892.|/H. H. Hilton. 1907.;A. M: A 
1893.| W. Auchterlonie, 1908 .|J. Braid. 
1894.|J. H. Taylor. 909.)J. H. Taylor. 
1895. |J. H. Taylor. 1910.|J. Braid. 
1896 .|Hy. Vardon. 1911. |Hy. Vardon 
1897.|/H. H. ton. 1912 y- 
1898.|/Hy. Vardon. 11913.|J. H. Taylor. 
1899.|Hy. Vardon. 1914. |Hy. Vardon 
00.|J. H. Taylor. 1920.}Geo. Duncan 
1.|J. Braid. 1921.|J. Hutchison. 
1902.}A. Herd 1922.;W. Hagen (U. 8.) 
1903 .|Hy. Vardon. 1923.)A. avers. 
1904.)J. 5 1924_|W. Hagen (U.S) 
1905.|J. Braid. 1925 .|J. Barnes (U.S.). 
1906.|J. Braid. 1926 .|R.T.Jones,Jr.(U.S.) 


THE WALKER INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR GOLF CUP WINNERS 


| This trophy was offered in 1922 by. George H. 


Walker, former President of the United States 


Golf Association, to be competed for by Britain 
and America. 


- It has been won each year of play since then by 


"the United States team—in 1922, at the National 


Golf Links, Southampton, N. Y; in 1923, at the 
St. Andrew’s Links, Scotland; in 1924, at the Garden 
Clty, N. Y. Golf Club Links; and in 1926, at the 
St. Andrew’s Golf Club Links, Scotland. 

There was no contest in 1925. 

The 1926 score was—America, 634; Britain, 534. 
The summary of 1926 play: 


SINGLES. 


Watts Gunn, American, defeated W. G, Srown- 
low, British, 9 and 8. 


Bobby Jones, American, defeated Cyril Tolley, 
British, 12 and’ 11, ‘f 


.BRITISH AMATEUR 
Winner. 


Jess Sw eee Ber eee defeated Sir Ernest 
Holderness, Bri and 3 

Roger Wethered. "rite defeated Francis Ouimet, 
American, 5 and 4, 

George Von Elm, American, and Major C. 0. 
Hezlet, British, tie. 

Robert ge British, defeated Jess Guilford, 
American, 2 and 1. 

Arthur Be eson, Bnitish, defeated Robert, A. 
Gardner, erican, 5 and 4. 

E. F. Storey, rune defeatea Roland Mackenzie, 
American, 2 and 1 

FOURSOMES. 

Sweetser and Von Elm defeated Harris and 
Hezlet, 8 and 7. 
z Jones spd Gunn defeated Tolley and Jamieson, . 

an 

Gardner at Mackenzie defeated Storey and 
Brownlow, 1 u 

Wethered bod Holderness defeated Outmet and 
Guilford, 4 and 3. 
GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


Winner. YEAR 


YBHAR Winner. | 
Pecunia 6505 kOe nn EL Pe an Ea SE 
1904.|W. J. Travis (U. 8.)|/1913. ra H. Hilton. 
05.,A. G. Barry. 1914/3. L. G. Shapes = 
1906. |Jas. Robb. : 1920./C. Tolle: 
1907 .|J. Ball, Jr. 1921.) W. ‘eranver 
1908. |B. A. Lassen. 1922 .|E. W. Holderness 
1909.)R. Maxwell 1923 .|R. yeibored. 
1910.|J. Ball. 1924./E. W. Holderness. 
1911.)H. H. Hilton. 1925. |R. Harris. 
1912.\J. Ball. 1926 .\J. Sweetser (U.S.) 


BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS. 


YEAR Winner. 
1886 .|H. Hutchison. 1895.|L. B. Melville, 
.1887./H. Hutchison 1896 ./F. G. Tait. 
1888 .'J. Ball, Jr. 1897.)A. J. T. Allan. 
1889. |J. E. Laidlay. 1898.|F. G. Tait. 
1890.|J. Ball, Jr. 1899.]J. Ball, Jr. 
1891.|J. BE. Laidlay. 1900. = H. Hilton. 
1892 .|J: Ball, Jr. 1901./H. H. Hilton. 
1893.|Peter Anderson. 1902. g: Hutchings. 
1894 .!J. Ball, Jr, 1903.'1R. Maxwell. 
YEAR Winner. YEAR Winner. 
1893. Deas Marg. Scott. | 1901. M. Graham. 
‘1894. |Lady Marg. Scott. |/1902. May Hezlet. 
1895.|Lady Marg. Scott. 1903 .|Rhona Adair. 
1896.|Amy Pascoe. 1904 .| Lottie Dod. 
1897. |Edith Orr. 1905 .|Bertha Thompson . 
1898: |L. Thomson. 1906.|Mrs. Kennion. 
1899. |May Hecht. 1907 ||May Hezlet. 
1900.‘Rhona Adair. 


Golf in the United States has become a sport 
in which hundreds of PRTG of dollars are in- 


YEAR Winner. || YEAR Winner. 
1908 .| Miss Titterton. 1920. |Cecil Leitch. 
1909.|Dorothy Campbell.|}1921.|Cecil Leitch. 

1910.|E. Grant-Suttie. 1922. Le Wethered. 

1911. ;Dorothy Campbell.}|1923.|D. Chambers. 
hea Ge So eg 1924, ¥: “Wethered. 

913.|Murie 1925 .|J. Wethered. 

1914. |Cecil Leitch. [1926 . 


Geel Leitch: 


vested, according to statistics gathered in 1926, 
These ‘include the value of courses and oe houses. 


a 1e United _ uully defen: 
Davis Cup, eerily = ae world’s team tennis 
ps Ce pee for the seventh consecutive: time | — 
o in 1926, defeating France — matches to one, in | 6-1, 6-3, 0-6, 6-4. 
the ‘challenge round played at Philadelphia. In J. Brugnon and H. Cochet (France), beat 
the men’s national championship which ‘followed, | Harada and 8S. Tawara Gapan), 6-0. 6- 
however, the French players turned the tables The challenge round was 
placing three of the four semi-finalists. Jean Rene | town Cricket Club, Philadelphia, re 
Lacoste won the title defeating his team mate Jean | and resulted in a vietory for, the United States tea 
Borotra 1n stra: a sets in the final round. four matches to one. The results follow: = 
In the Dayis P pee twenty-four nations chal- W. M. Johnston (U. S.), beat J. R. 
lenged; nineteen ta the European zone and five in CErgnee) 6-0, aes 
the American zone. France won the Puropean W.2 Pilden 78), Peat J. Borotra re 
final tie and Ja pees the American. In the interzone a ks 3 6- 
aaal Eee defeated Japan three matches to two. ‘ MS 
@ scores: = 
H. Cochet (France), beat S. Tawara (Japan), Re ake & Lacoste (France), dha ae Tilden (Ws 1 
wk of Williams and V. Richards (U. S.), beat 
. Cochet and J. Brugnon (France), 6-4, 6-4, 6-2. 


DAVIS cuP INTERNATIONAL TENNIS MATCHES—CHALLENGE ROUND. 
Loser. Score pe i Winner. Loser. Score]; Yr.) Winner. ~ Losi 


1908|Austraiia.. 
1909|Austr’lasia. 
1911|Austr’lasia,. 
Hay ae ; 
; Australia. . 


i ay a8 
1906|British....|U.5 lol Austriad at 3-2 France... .| 5- 
1907\Australia. . BY) cbse 1919] Austr’lasia. Butuan. 1926)U. S......|Franee....1 4 


WIGHTMAN CUP INTERNATIONAL TEAM MATCH. psa 2 es 
Between United States and een women’s teams, played at Wimbledon, Results; ‘si 


16 ade Gap 2), be t J. R. Lacoste (F. 
'. Hara japan), at J. R. Lacos Tance), 
6-4, 46, 6-3, 9-1. aim ga 


e 


United States. England. Winner. 
- Miss Elizabeth Ryan Wiies J oaniB0y st isnt t 1. dala ois United States, 6-1, 6-3 F 
‘ Miss Mary Browne.... Mrs. 'L. A..Godfree® 2). 22. 2 1. oe fea sins, .|England, 6-1, 7-5: 3 
Miss Mary Browne Mike Joan Bry 7). 1b eG ke noes England, 3-6, 6-0, et 
Miss Elizabeth Ryan Mrev... A: Godfree. busi, 29.66. ska iengland, 6-1, 5-7, 
Mrs;Marion Jessup..-...-.---+.--- Mrs. Shepherd-Barron..../.-.....5-++- United States, 6-1, ra 6-4 at 
Mrs. Jessup and Miss Goss.......... Mrs. Chambers and Mrs. Barron United States, 6 a 5 
Miss Browne and Miss Ryan, ....... Mrs. Godfree and Miss Colyer......<..- United States, oe 6-2, 6-4 ts 
United States won 84 Games 3 : 
England won 79 Games t 
¥ x RESULTS OF OUR YEARS' PLAY, 1923-1926. a0] Be: 
United States won: .. 22.06. 26.2 eee ees 2 Series 15 Matches 36 Sets 315 Games 
HExngland Won. . |. vicpe v2 sles ea ele eb ges 2 Series ‘13 Matches 32 Sets 322 Games | 
nN 


*Formerly Miss Kathleen Metane. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE (U. 8.) TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


YS) eee 
a CHAMPION. y . DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. , : 
‘ J. 8. Clark (Spring).....|Harvard...... J. 8, Clark and H. A. Taylor (Spring: 
{%%, sae, es ia phx AP el, 4 Re nd P, E. Presbrey (Fa a 
By peng ek EEO ee W. P. I UE ree 
sere Fae EA BAOD oo a, =f 4 ‘WwW. P. pp 
eee SR NS teas .|P. 8, Sears and Q. RO ems cae 
Sate Saran sia: ../V. G. Hall and O. 
See ee SAe he i i 
Q. ir., ea 


WO 


ie 


neers 


..| Yale, 

f Pennsylvania, 
. .|Harvard. 

.| Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania. 
F “Mathey and B. N. D Princeton. 

, Mathey ike Butler Princeton. 

. M. Chutch and W. H. art Princeton._ 
Washburn and J. J. Armstrong. ..|Harvard. i 

. Williams, 2d, and Richard Harte.. .|Harvard. 

} Williams, 2d, and Richard Harte.. .|Harvard. 

. Caner and Richard Harte......... Harvard. 


C. 8, Garland and K. N. Hawkes........ Yale. 
A. Wilder an@ L. Wiley...-.....-+--++- Yale. et 


« 


AAD BRE 
ice 


QU 


rast 


— 


= 
ame 
we 

ERS 


rOSORO WOE 


hilip Neer,.....--»+...+.jStanford...... J. B. Fenno, jr., pnd & oie W. Feibleman.,..|Harvard, 
L. E. Williams ifs ao ech 6 Ge P. Neer and J. Davies... ..--.--+-+++-+5 Stanford. 
Cc. Phila. C. O.... L. N. White and L. “Phatheimer . of RESASS Vx 
W. Scott. i... 00. eed ee Vertes at ./L: N. White and L. fe aaa Texas. 
. Chandler. . .\California . . Stratford and G. Hillis. California. 
bo - Chandler: ai hast California . E.G. Chandler and T. Stow. . California, 


“Doubles Champions. see Y | D 
PERERA TIRE REORE LIE GT OS LS ES AES 
J. Dwight : 1904-06'H. Ward Perey C. Wrigh * 
Bie ane Jei8% ee i We oe: ue Berane and HT oe i acer 
wight : le an 4 
I Cancbell sid % oH . E. McLoughlin and- —. . Bundy 
M. Johnston and C. J ~ Griffin 
F. B. Alexander and H. A. Throckmorton 
li }Vineent Richards and W. T. Tilden, 2d.. 
“Hovey pee é a Pe and oe Pe \ 
D. Wrenn Bae ohnston an 
= Chase sd a Ni Ht Oe ; W. T. Tilden, 2d. and venene Richards 
: Ware and ee nando jr. 2 be Puce ee meee ae Norton 
panera i 1925-26|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 


S aEaiioHs tournament without championships. 


ational (U. S.) Tennis Champions in Singles |, (1904), H. Ward; 90D a tee D2, ht; (i906). 

Lehepnlers Bn, Re. Ds Seans: (1888- 3 W. J. Clothier; (1907-11), W. eo Larne (1912-13 13), 

. Slocum; (1890-92), O. 8. Cnnehes eee -94)' | M. E. McLoughlin; Gath, R = ‘Williams; (1915), 

Bt Di Wrenn; (1895), F. H. eres (1896-9 7); Ww. M. cre RED N. Williams: tipes ae 5 

D. Wrenn: (1898-900) D. Whitman; | R. L. Murray; ( 19), ar Rb iegve? 1920-25), 

fg0K-62)," W . A. Larned; Oy0s) H. L. Doherty; ! W. T. Tilden, ae (1926), J R. Lacoste (France). 
NATIONAL (U. 8.) INDOOR TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


DOvusLES CHAMP.ONS. UHAMPION. DOUBLHS CHAMPIONS. 
{ .-|Calhoun,Cragin & J. P. Paret, 1915|G. F. Touchard a F.Touchard&wW.M.Washburn. 
Ae nes Cragin Oo. M. Bostwick. 1916|R. L. Murray . M. Lovibond and Dr. W. 
. C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. Osa: 
. GC. Grant & Robert LeRoy. }/1917|S. H. Voshell..|/F._B. Alexander & Dr. W. 
.C. Grant & Robert LeRoy. Rosenbaum 
.R. Pell & H. F. Ailen. 1918/S. H. Voshell../G. C. Shafer & Lieut. K. Smith. 
. B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett|}1919/ V- Richards... ts T. Tilden, 2d & V. Richards. 
. B. Alexander & H. H. Hackett||1920|W.T.Tilden, 2d| W. T. Tilden 2d & V. Richards. 
.B. 
ho 
.F. 
CB. 


Alexander & H. H. Hackett|/1921|/F. T. Anderson’ ae ‘Richards & 8. H. Voshell. ’ 
Grant & T. R. Pell. 1922|F. T. Hunter. . T. Anderson & S. H. Voshell. 
Touchard & C. me Gardner||1923]V. Richards. . We Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
Alexander & T. R. Pell. 1924|V. Richards...|V. Richards & F. T. Hunter. 
B Alexander & T. R. Pell. 1925|Jean Borotra.. Jean Borotra & A. Asthalter. : 
 Touchard| W. C. Grant & G. se Shafer. 1926|J. R. Lacoste .|W. T. Tilden & F. C. Anderson. 
. Touchard! W. C. Grant & G. C. Shafer. 


s SSO SIRNAS 


NATIONAL (U. 8. WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


eY RE SINGLES CHAMPIONS. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


1887 .|Miss Ellen F. Hansell. 
+1888 |Miss B. L. Townsend. \ 

- 1889 |Miss B. L. Townsend. 
1890 |Miss E. C. Roosevelt... .. Misses E. C. & G. W. Roosevelt. 
- 1891 |Miss Mabel E. Cahill..... Miss M. £. Cahill & Mrs. F. Morgan. 
- 1892 |Miss Mabel BE. Cahill. .... Nees M.E, cau & A.M.McKinley| Miss M. EB. Cahill & Clar. Hobart. 
1893 |Miss Aline M. Terry.....- Misses A. M. Terry & H. Butler... .| Miss E.C.Rooseveit & Pees Hobart. 
» 1894 |Miss Helen R. Helwig. ...|/Misses H.R. Helwis . & J.P.Atkinson..|Miss J. P. Atkinson & B. P. Fischer. 
1895 |Miss J. P. Atkinson....... Misses J.P.Atkinson & H.R.Helwig. .| Miss J.P.Atkinson & E.P.Fischer. _ “i 
1896 |Miss Elizabeth H. Moore., | Misses E.H.Moore & J.P.AtkKinson . .| Miss J.P.Atkinson & E.P.Fissher. 
1897 |Miss J. P. Atkinson...... Misses J.P.Atkinson & K. Atkinson|MisslauraHenson & D. L.Magruder. 
1898 |Miss J. P. Atkinson...... Misses J, P. Atkinson & K. Atkinson.|Miss Carrie Neely & E. EG Fischer. 
1899 |Miss Marion Jones....... Misses M. McAteer and J. Craven..|Miss Edith Rastali & A. L. Hoskins. 
1900 |Miss Murtie McAteer..... Misses B. Parker & H. Champlin.. .|Miss M. Hunnewell & Alf. Codman. 
1901 |Miss Elizabeth H. Moore..|Misses M. McAteer & J. P. Atkinson.|Miss Marion Jones & R, D: Little. 
1902 |Miss Marion Jones....... Misses M. Jones & J. P. Atkinson... .|Miss E. H. Moore & W. C. Grant. 
1903 |Miss Elizabeth H. Moore..|Misses E. H. Moore & C. B. Neely..|Miss Chapman & Harry Allen. 
1904 |Miss May Sutton........ Misses M. Sutton & M. Hall....... Miss E. H. Moore & W. C. Grant, 
1905 {Miss Elizabeth H. Moore..|Misses H. H. Homans & C. ee Neely| Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Hobart. 
1906 {Miss Helen H. Homans...|Mrs. L. F. Coe & Mrs, D. F. Platt..)Miss Coffin & E. B. Dewhurst. 
1907 {Miss Evelyn Sears........ Misses Neely & Welmers oe Miss Sayres & W. F. Johnson. 
1908 |Mrs. Barger Wallach. .... Misses E. Sears & M. Curtis....... Miss E. Rotch & N. W. Niles. 

1909 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss.....|Misses H. Hotchkiss & E. Rotch...|/Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 
1910 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss, .... Misses E. Rotch & H. Hotchkiss. ..|Miss Hotchkiss & J. R. Carpenter, jr. 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. .|Misses B. Sears and H. Hotchkiss . .|Miss Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson. 

. 1912 {Miss Mary Browne. .|Misses M. Browne & D. Green... ..|Miss M. Browne & R.N.Williams,2d. 
i 1913 |Miss Mary Browne. .|MissM. Browne&Mrs.R.H. Williams. | Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2d. 
F 1914 |Miss Mary Browne. . MissM.Browne&Mrs.R.B. Williams. |Miss M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 2d. 
é 
P 


1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. -|Mrs.G.W. Wightman & MissEl Sears.|Mrs.G.W. Wighimepee C.Johns’n. 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt.....|Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears... .|Miss E. Sears & W ne Davis. 

1917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt. ..../Misses M. Bjurstedt & B. Sears... .|Miss M. Bjurstedt & I. C. Wright. 
1918 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt.....|/Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein...}Mrs. G. W. Wightman & I.C. Wright. 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman. .|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. . . | Miss M., Zinderstein & V. Richards. 
1920 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory........ Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein .|Mrs.t.W.Wightm’ nei F_johns’n. 


1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory. . ..|Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Willlams|Miss M, Brown & W. M. peneeaes 
Mrs. F. [. Mallory........|Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Miss H- Wills. |Mrs. = Mallory & W.T.Tilden 
Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. B,C.Coyell & Miss K. McKane/Mrs. F.. Mallory & W.T. Tilden, 3a, 
Miss Helen Wills......... Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen wees Miss Helen Wilis & V. Richards. 
_|Miss ae WIS). s has ee, Helen Wills & Mary Browne.. .|Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
Mrs. F..1. Mallory... .... Misses BE. Ryan & E. Goss......... Miss E. Ryan & J. Borotra. 


NATIONAL (U. 8.) INDOOR WOMEN TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 
YEAR| CHAMPION. DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. ]}/YEAR| CHAMPION. ' DOUBLES CHAMPIONS. 


4 1909 |Miss M. Wagner! Miss Moore-Miss Marcus. 1919.|/Mrs. Wightman | Mrs. W’tman-Miss Z’derstein 
1910 |Miss. F, Schmitz|Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. |]1920 |Miss H. Pollak. .| Miss Pollak-Mrs. Morris, 

Re: 1911 | Miss M Wagner|Miss Bunce-Miss Fleming. 1921 |Mrs,F.1.Mallory.| Mrs.W’tman-MissZ’ derstein. 
Ge 1913 |Miss M. Wagner|Miss Wagner-Miss Kutroff. ||1922. |Mrs. es I. Mallory. Mrs. Jessup-Mrs. Godfrey. 
14 |Miss M. Wagner| Mrs, Weaver-Miss C. Cassel.}|1923 |Mrs. B Cole.|Mrs. Cole-Mrs. Godfrey. 

5 |MissM.Bjurstedt|Mrs. McLean-Mrs. Weaver..||1924 |Mrs.M. - Jessup. Mrs.M.Z.Jessup-Mrs W’tman 
2 Miss Mi, Wager | Miss Wage ie Bjurstedt ipa eee x Z. Mae byt Corbiere-Mrs. Endicott. 

Mi ai agner-Miss Taylor ssf}, Ryan ~~ 

8 'MissM.Bjurstedt! Mrs. Weaver-Miss oa: ; a aN i ta ele 


Y 


eee cae hee, 


nsto 
R. Strach cal casket Maal W. “hayes 2d/R. B Basti: 
rachan rachay Tiffin. . 22 en, R. ardigk F Bastian. 
oe Griffin, ||| |N. Browne. Wayne. 1 " Tilden, 2d|R: Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 
RLN. Williams, 2d G: M. Church-D. Mathey. : Tilden, 24/R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. _- 
W. E. Davis. tac Cc - ‘ : . Tilden, 2d|W. Westbrook-H. een 


i : Tilden, 2d|L. Wh ite-L. Thalheimer. 
Wit: Tilden, 24.!C. 8. Garland-S. Hardy. 2 


*Patriotic tournament without championships. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR COURT TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 


shee ee R. D. Sears; (4808) i as ¢ ‘Warten; | (1926) C. S. Cutting 
(a804-06) B 8. de Garmendia; oe Stock- Doubles—(1916) yay Gould, W. 
ton; (1897). G. R, Fea ering. Me i 9809 £.°M. | 31920-24) ay, Gould, J. W. Wear; Toon) Falta 
Stoekton; (1900) a tipe ery Joshua | Cutting, C. S. Cutting; (1926) Jay Gould, J. W. 
Crane jr.; (1905) oo E. Rents: inda-25) ay Gould; | Wear. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR bese oh CHAMPIONS. 


(1890-91) B. S. de Garmendia;, (1802) J. S. (4915) C. C. Pell; (1916) S. G. Mortimer: : 


Tooker; (1893-94) B. 8. de Garmendia; (1895) (isii-22) Cae eee Maren Ge ore (g24= 
J. S. Tooker; (1896-97) B. S. de Garmendia, (1898) me Racquets Winners—-(1911-12), J. G. Dou # 


F. F. Rolland, Canada; (1899) Q. A. Shaw jr. (1913) H. F McCormick; (914-2) 
hia E. H. Sy England; (1901) Q. A. Shaw Pan etary 8. G. Mortimer; (1925) C. deh Pell; 
jr; (2902) C. Mackay; A agrees Sy (1926) C. GC. Pell. y: 
(1808) G H. Brooke: ty) Bera (900) National Doubles Champions, 1926—R. A. Gard } oats 
D. Haug aoe Be La Fincke; ( ner, H. Linn. 
Saw jr.;. (1909) F. McCormick; oie ; $ i Canadian Sinules Championship, 1926—Won by : 
Shaw jr.; (1911- > R. Fincke; (1913-14) L. Water- |G. C. Pell. Doubles—G. C. Pell, ‘i. L. Corey. 


NATIONAL AMATEUR SQUASH: TENNIS CHAMPIONS. 

(1911-12) “Dr. Alf. Stillman ‘2a; (1913) Geo. a Farrelly; (1925), Wim. Rand jr.; (1926) FLV. 5 
Whitney; (1914) Dr. Alf. Stillman 2d; ere e- 4 
Br ae winston: T1008) FV. & davdor (OID) Te | phen eae De ener 
Appel; (1920) A. J. Cordier; (1921) F. V. S. Hyde; Racquels—Canadian Singles Championship won 
_ (1922) Thos. Coward; (1923) R. E. Fincke; (1924) | by C. C. Pell; Doubles, Cc. C, Pell, A. a aidiy 


INTERNATIONAL RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP, 


Time. 
H.M. 8. ' 
Specs 10.37.00 Aurora, .55. American boat first home by is. 00 
g. 0] Magic....... 3.58.26 2-10/Cambria Seok 9-10 |American boat won Db: 39.12 
£. % i374 Columbia. . 6.19.41 Livonia 6.46. ‘American boat won by — 04 
1871) Columbia. . 3.07.42 3. 8 American boat won by 10.33 
Oct. 19, 1871 *Columbia...| 4.17.3 4.02.25 English boat won by 15.10 
@ Oct. 21, 1871)Sappho...... 5.39.02 6.09.23 American béat won by 30.21 
~ Oct. 23, 1871|/Sappho...-.. 4.46.17 5.11.44 —|American boat won by 25.27 
Aug. 5.23.54 5.34.53 American boat won by 10.59 
Aug. 7.18.46 7.46.00 American boat won by 27.14 
Nov. 9, 1881] Mischief..... 4.17.09 | 4.45.3944 [American boat won by 28.30% 
Nov. 10; 1881 4.54. | 6.33.47 American boat won by 38.54 
} . 14, 6.06.05 | 6.22.24 American boat won by 16.19 
: t. 16, 5.03.14 | 5.04.52 American boat won by 1.38 
i .| 5.26.41 5. 43 American boat won by 12.02 
6.49.00 i 0 American boat won by 29.09 
4.53.18 §.12.41% |American boat won by 19.23% . 
Sept, 30, 1 5.42.56% 5.54.45 American boat won by 11.48% 
ig yee 4,05.47 4.11.35 American boat won by 5.8 
ned 9, 3 an 3.25.01 -sif 3.35.36 [American boat won by 10.3 
see : pee 3.24.39 ..| 3-25.19 American boat won 40 
7, 189 ler... .| 4.59. 54 9-10 Valkyrie Ii -{| 5.0 ‘American boat won by 8.49 1-10 
See 1 y is 95) w. ee] 3.55.56 Ikyrie III ..|tdisqualified American boat won on fou 
Sept. 12, r....| 4.43.48 Valieyiie Iil ..| withdrew American boat had walkover. 
Oct. 16 1399 iat pe OR Shamrock I...| 5.04.01 American boat won by 10.08 
die iA ia:...).3.27.00  |Bhamrock I...} disabled American boat had walkover. 
Oct. 20; 1899 Columbia....) 3.38.09 Shamrock I...| 3.44.43 [American boat won by 6.34 
Sept. 28, 1901)Columbia....|. 4.30.24 - Shamrock II. .| 4.31.44 American boat won by 1.20. 
ct. ae i "71°3.12.35  \Shamrock II. .| 3.16.1 American boat won by 3,35 
t. 4,1 | 4-382,57 Shamroc 4,33.3) $American boat won by 4 
ug. 22, 1f 3.32.17 Shamrock II1.| 3.39.20 merican boat won by ee 
Aug. 27, 190 .| 3.14.54 amrock Iil.| 3,16.13 American boat won by 1.19 
Dt. % | 4,28,06 yjnamrock III.} ..... Ps nglish boat lost in fog. 
aly 15, i esos iret ides wits gree id ne ‘i an 12 English boat had walkover. 
\ to finish in six hour tim|e lim! 
July 20, 1930 $.24.44 |Shamrock IV.) 5.22.18 English boat won: by 2.26 
- July 21, 192 €,....| 3.56.05 Shamrock IV.4 4.03.06 American boat won .by 7.01 
Juty 23, 1920) Bespinte.. Bele, Nas er kU b4 Shamrock IV,,| 3.41.10 Araerican boat won by ¥.bB 
July 24, 1920] Race postponed, strong sojuthwest gale. 
ly 26, 1920) Yachts failed to finish wit/hin six hour ti]me pa 


N 


tae 27, 1920| Resolute..... 5.28.35. Shamrock IV..| 5.48.2 {American boat won by 19.45 
u A £9 99 __|Shamrock IV.1 5.48.29 — errr = 


* Golumbia disabled, but finished race. f Val rie III. fouled Defender, and the race was awarded 
to Aanetonn boat. ahoagh the php lpawes finished 47s. ahead in 3.55.09. ft ‘Shamrock IL. finished first, 
me allowance of 43s. The Reliance allowed the Shamrock III. 1m. 57s. in all their races, 
108.41 ft. and Shamrock IIL. 104.37 ft. In the preliminary trials between Reliance, 


me nstitution + Columbia. Constitution won three, although REUABeS was selected as cup defender. 


et tanidtional Six-Metre Race—Lanai -| Cup” ay, 0 9 he 
‘six- db; F. | of= races for’ the tro phy in w! 
i aint a on te ay ithe it orwegian | pre » representing five nations § participated. 


Vener eR TE ET ASTOR CUP RACES. igh Hetil a} 


Held off Newport, R. L, Aug. 19. Results; RES ie: 
- SCHOONER CLASS. ei ge at me Binney . OE er Ee ns 
; Ciytie, H. B. rE ge mee 19 2 4 
SLOOP CLASS. Time 
Be fh ee Sa - Yacht and Owner. M.S. 
Sil carer sek Geeta 00.43 | Carolina, George Nichols. «..... Nie 44 34 
WYRE ON; CB AVON svete 2 cle a(aelaeietois se phais eintalely -00. Nimbus, E. P. Alker .53 oo 
Flying Cloud, W. W. “Aidrieh See ok ee as M. Reid ye re 
et ae ae Hoyt and Hotta 06 .42 
Cockatoo, A «11,04 
Pampero, Gone -AL.58 
4.15. Rr ADS ae Heb neteh -15 .44 
52 bw n4 dG: tral, NF. 
acs} i KING'S CUP RACE. ~ 
“i Course, 30 miles. Held off Newport, R. I., Aug., 20. Results: : 
Pas Cae) Hus 
Yacht and Owner. H.M.S. ‘Esehieas wer. 3 ; -M.S. 
Manian tt 4 P. Whitney Pei le Se ek Searels eee 2.51.22 | Vagrant, H. Bui Vanderbilt: ye. ten 5-8 k800.00 
Carolina, George Nichois.. se ceceereeeee2-04.22 | Flying Cloud, W. W. Aldrich.............-3.-01.45 
{lResolute’ E,W. Clark......4..-0sc.0000es 2-57-06 | Advance, J. §. Lawrence. ...... 1... Taig ltiss: Bai shes 
_ Wildfire, O. L. Harding iss Haes ais Aitpel soos 2.58.12 | Lynx, N. F. Ayer.........-+- gece claiete biases stick Oy, oer 
cae ; VANDERBILT CUP RACE. / ; 
ers : Newport, R. I. to Marblehead, Mass., July 2, distance, 148 miles. Resuit: 
Time. ° STEWART CUP FOR SLOOPS. 
Yacht and Owner. oe. 
Resolute, E, W. Clark . 28.12 .20 Yacht and'Owner. H. M, 8. 
Nokomis, W. A. W. Stewart.............. 28 '29 20 | Shawapa, Hoyt and Hoffman..........-..26. ra 45 
Seven Seas, ie h tahs Smith...... «.+.¥28.37.06 | Andiamo, W. K. Shaw.. Soe che Crit OUR BE 
eee ceoue, Wi W. Aldrich (i ..2%..h vies 28 .39 .56 TypRoen, C, Smithers. Ronn ich ete von -29 35.40 
Clytie; H. B,’Plant: | «...Not timed. 
Venturer, H. Wesson Not timed. = ( 
a .. BENNETT CUP RACE. 
_ Held off Newport, R. I., June 28. Result: 
Course, 25 miles. Time. | Seven Seas, V.'S. Merle Smith.............2.42.55 
Yacht and Owner. H.M.S, | Shawna, Dr. H.-S. Milliken. ..0/22205211212143 (41 
Vanitie, H. P. Whitney -.2.14.55 
Advance, J. S, Lawrence 2.25.13 BENNETT CUP FOR SLOOPS. 
Clytie, H. B. Plant..... 2.29 .56 Course, 25 mniles 
Hesclute, E. em Clark. ... 2.30.03 Time. 
allies Ste . W. Aldrich. 2.31.39 Yacht and Owner. H.M.S. 
ldfire, C. L. Harding -2.33.18 | Banshee, H. L. Maxwell. .........-000-4--3-41.59 
Queen Mab, Tigeaes BIONOY cocoa cers ae 2.33.38 | Pampero, C. Hovey......... 3.46.38 
Nokomis, aN Ui NN SECO WONG. noinudels es ocere ie 2.33 .46 | Shawapa, Hoyt She) Ue tee o's ;einae ein 3.47 .52 
Vagrant, B.S. Vanderbilt pase! ia ER ener ae, - 2.39.32 | Sally ‘Ann, Spencer Borden. ..., 0.0.02... -3-49b1 
: Fei Seen, Irving No aay a Minako alow lag Mineipe be. 2.39.56 | Typhoon, "Chas. Smithers: . 2.22/72 Dia piecuists ence Oey) 
4 } BERMUDA YACHT RACE. 
aa New Lendon, Conn., to Bermuda. Start June 20, Distance 660 bees Result; 
pt ; oe Time. 
“a Yacht and Owner. H.M.S. "Yacht and Owner. H, M.S. 
; Malabar VII., John G. Alden (A). ....... 116 .04.37 | Trade Wind, H. B. Anderson (A). 22. LIS IS AS, 
Dragoon, R. N. Bavier (A),....2........ 58% 45 | Jolie Brise, B. G. Martin (A-C)..........126.16.45 
Cygnet, Hammond and Root GAD os Fe i898 06.1 Blue Water, M. R. ‘Sage (A) So Sees be FI 28157 


THE OLYMPIC CGAMES. : 
The Olympic Games were instituted first in The modern Olympic Games have been h 
Greece, certai not later than 1307 B. C., and | follows: (1896) ‘Behenk: (1900) Paris; 90s ae 
Possibly as early as 1453 B. C. Louis; (1906) Athens, ‘wee a ecial Olympic 
They were held at the beginning of every 4th tion for reek games; di acne Lopsens 
year, on the banks of the Alpheus River, near | (1912) Stockholm: (916) schedu or Berlin, 
Olympia, in the Peloponnesus. The prize was a] but not neld on account of the World War; (1920) 
crown of wild olives. AD Ener oe) Paris. 
The Greek Olympics were abolished in 393 A. D. The 1928 Olympic Games are set for Amsterdam. 


OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1924. 


In these contests the United States entrants Finland—speed_ skating, Greco-Roman wr 
ect won chief honors, scoring yictories by events, first France—rifle shooting: "(22 calibre; ind}: Sale 
f places and Porn scores. Forty-five nations’ were metre; ind.); fo.ls (in), (team); epee (tear mM); 
i) es by a =e lepigier” eat AM he Be rae E polo cling: (ro ind.), (teat), ° track): 
Ba. all contests the leading official point scores by Tea o—cur > ‘fl 
nations were as follows: United States, 94; France, | deer (team). tng; e (22 ees Pe 
Whe 64; Sweden, 4414; Great Britain, 4114; Finland, 34. Hungary—traps (ind.); sabre (men). 
my The individual heroes of the games were the long Italy—sabre (team); gymnastics, : 
i distance runners of Finland, Nurmi, Ritola and Norway—skiing; moving aint target (ind.); 2-shot 
ea tern The A University “undefeated eight- Ye find); yacht, 6 and 8 metres. 
i oared crew was victor in this rowing event. veg land —hobsie , 

The nations whose representatives won ist Wee sports. RODAEEE: ER lifting; Pui 

NY in the 1924 Olympic sports were: Sweden—figun 


e skating (men); modern pentathlon, 


Argentina—polo. f United States—rugby; 400-600- ti 
Austria—figure skating (women—couples); (team); revolver Gye 1-shot rata ind. td as 
Belgium—epee (men). (team); tennis; rowing; track and fea” Sports; 
Canada—hockey catch-as-catch-can; boxing; swimming. 


Denmark—foils” (women). \ Uruguay—soocer. 


TS. 
Euan rit j 
A epesé crews in we 
on Havvard “In 1855 } gtield, Mz Ds vs Se course 
peed again h ed again 
mee Lake Quins follow: 


Won By. 


tae 
Winner. 4 


July 21, 1855,..| ANS , 1895...;Yale...... 2145. 

“Faly 26, 18508 Va 29, a5. [ia 20 62 1-2 

Suly 34 1860. |Earvard..:| 18.58 | 19 05 ot... Yale. 2-2.) 33 37 
186 i 1 19BELG% Se 


20 52 
1420 02 

‘|No race on|account of|war. 
0 58 


Tune 19, 1925.. Ar 
Tune 25, 1926.../ Yale. :.!:] 20 14 2-5 30 2 35 


.' Ya! 


Conn. 
ore YALE-HARVARD ROWING CONTESTS “(TWO-MILE COURSES). _ 


‘Winner’s } Loser's Winners—Four-Oar , Winner's ; Loser’s 
ees "Bights. Time, Time. Year, | and Junior Kights. Time. Time. 


.|Dead heat......5.+: 
Yale. Sdn 


‘at Derby, 


10 59 2-5) 11 10 1-5 
i212 : 


+ 
“4 oe a | -~— 
: 1916, June 17...|Syracuse. ...11.15 1-2|Cornell.... .11.20 Seomereash ig .11.21 Penn'via....12.06 1-5 
1920, June 19....|Cornell . 10.45 3-5 SE a ak 10. ee Penn’via....11.14 4-5)Columbia...11.17 
1921, June 22...)Cornell . 10.38 Penn’ 10.5 Syracuse.......5.-.. Columbia........... 
1922, June 26...|Cornell . . 9.45 3-5 PE oreabie: oi 9 3 Syracuse. ... 9.54 Penn'’via.... 9.58 | 
1923, June 28... |Syracuse 9.50 Cornell..... 9.53 Golumbia... 9.57 gona ie. .. . 10.03 
1924, June 17...|Penn’via. 10.36 2-5 Washington. 10. 43 Goleae A Ree SYTACUSE) 06.2, - is. ee 
1925, June 22... Washington, 10.26 Cornell. ...- 10.3 Pen 10,38 Syravuse: , 10.43) 
1926, June 28...'Washington, 15.40 1-5 Pen’via.. . . .15.46 1-5 California. - "16.07 3-5\Syracuse....16.19 2-5 
The 1920 race was held on Cayuga Lake. The course in 1926 was three miles. 
E INTERCOLUECE DUAL AND TRIANGULAR CREW RACES OF 1926. : - 
Second. Third. Time. 
Pennsylvanla.. 2. 1... epee eee ese eee 7, 27 
Pennsylvania......++-++ Columbia........} "10.12, 
Princeton. .... 2. +2. ee ad Soe coher ot sil 9.19 
Massachusetts Tech.....].-+ ea Te easel 6.12 2-5 
|SYPACUSE. ..-- eee eee lene cee eee fais oi 9.31 
assachusetts Tech...../Harvard......... 9.28 
.|Princeton.........++05. CG My ren ee 3) 
AT VATA: |< sinihjeveitieie p08 COPnGH, 6:4) fp < «005 [oii << fers 
Bis ‘|Galifornia a Wintaels einai aretin Ae .} AY.17 3-5 
9.38 


pA ey Ty a Pea eyed PY 


* Oise Wonetia; + Record for Thames River Course. +t 1918 race was a two-mile informal contest , 


11.19 1-2] 11:25 1-2 d 


Winner. rs 
i | 20.04 
Pen'via, 19.44 3-5| Wis eg ee 
19.18 3-5 
2 


33 
1931 |Wach,” 19.33 | Wiso'm, 19°36 
S’acuse, 19.28 3-5!Cornell, 19.31 ash., : (o ‘ 

oh Col’bia, 19.37 4-5|Pen’via, 19.41 Cornell, 19.44 1-5/S’acuse, 19.59 2-5) W: 
915, . Cornell, 19.36 3-5/L.Stan., 20.37 4-5|S’acuse, 20.43 3-5|Cor’bia, 21.00 - 
1916, June 17 S'acuse, 20.15 2-5)Cornell, 20.22 4-5|Col’bia, 20.41 1-2 Pen'’via, 20.52 4-5). 

1920, June 19 S’acuse, 11.02 3-5] Cornell, 11.08 J-5|Cel’bia, 11.21 1-5 Pen’via, 11.30 Lies o pista 

1921,- June 22.. 14.07 Calif., 14.22 Cornell, 14.22 1-5} Pen’via, Syracuse. 

1922, June 26...} » 13.33 3-5|Wash., 13.36 1-5|S’acuse, 13.38 3-4|Oornell, 13.38 4-5|Col ‘Dia, 13.45 1-5 
1923, June 28. . + 14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5 Col’bia, 14.15 4-5/Cornell, 14.19 4-5|Pen’via, 14.21 3-5 : 

1924, pele .¢ £5202 Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5} Pen’via, 13.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 

p » 19 24 4-5) Wash., 19 28 Wise’n, 1958 Pen’via, 19 59 Cornell, 20 04 ¥ 

«19:28 3-5'Navy, 19.29 3-5'S’acuse, 19.53 4-5 Pen’via 20.03 4-5'Col’bia 20.05 1-5 


1898 regatta was a three-mile course, on Saratoga Lake. The 1920 race was two miles on Cayuga ‘ 
_ Lake. Phe 1920 1922, 1923 and 1924 races were three-mile events. In the 1926 race California finished - 
sixth in 20.06 2-5; Wisconsin seventh, 20.07; and Cornell eighth, 20.08. y 


. FRESHMEN EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE: COURSE TWO MILES. 


"YEAR. 1) Winner. Second. Third. Fourth. Firth, 
Sa ee ee 

1901, July 2.../Pen’via 10.20 1-5|Cornell, 10.23 Col’bia, 10.36 1-5/S’acuse, 10:44 panei Bee aR 
t 1902) Sune 21.../Cornell, 9.34 4-5/Wise’n, 9.42 4-5/Col’bia, 9.49 S’acuse, 9.53 Pen'via, 10.65 
$908, June 26.../Cornell, 9.18 S’acuse, 9.22 1-5|/Wise’n, 9.32 Col’bia, 9.41 Pen’via, 9.45 
1904, June 28...|S’acuse, 10.01 Cornell, 10.12 2-5|Pen'via, 10.18 4-5|Col’bia, 10.28 1-2}....... 2.2.22... 
1905, June 28... Cornell, 9:35 2-5|S’acuse, 9.49 Col’bia, 9.53 Pen’via, 9.58 4-5].::2.... 


1921, June 22;..|Cornell, 10.32. _|S’acuse, 10.36 |Pen’via 


1922, June 26./.|S’acuse, 9.20 1-5|Cornell....... j.../Columbia,. . 22... PON VAR 5 5 op dour eh 5 PUR te de ae 
1923, June 28.../Cornell, 9.27 4-5|Wash’n, 9.28 S’acuse, 9.31 Pen’via, 9.33 
1924, June 17. ..)Pen’via, 10.22 3-5}Cornell, ..... 22. Saeuse, oe. ss Col’bia......... 


1925, June 22.../S’acuse, 9.59 Pen’via, 10.04 Col’bia, 10.13 Cornell, 10.19 - |} Wise’n, 10.2. 
1926, June 28... 'Col’bia, 11.38 3-5'Calif, 11.48 2-5'S’acuse, 11.50 Pen’via, 12.11 ‘Corneil, 12.38 


The 1920 race was held on two-mile course, on Cayuga Lake. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. AMATEUR. OARSMEN OF AMERICA—SENIOR EVENTS. 
ef 54th Championship Regatta held at Philadelphia, Aug. 5, 6, 7, 1926. 


Ree oe Event, © First. Second. 
Be) os HBOMION4~Oal. genet ok s ww sso Bachelor B. ©...... Penn Ba 6.05885 4 x 
Senior 4-Oar Bachelor B. C...... South Side B. ©... .|Pi 6. 
Bachelor B. C.....: West Side B. ©. )3 ‘ ae 7.21 1-5 
PennsAnG or sak Malta B. Ci... 26.8 Nassau B. C.. 2... 6.17 
.|R. H, Agnew... 2.2. Ne, WHERE Cet pot beac e uae TAT 3-5 
New York’ A. ©..\.. New Rochelle Ri Gil...-.....0. 1 lke 6.27.2-5 
Undine BYG.. ofc 0./PennjAcG, 5 cet Nonpariel R. C..... 6.54 1-5 
~M. Hoover. ....|J. Wright jr... so... A. Fitzpatrick... 2. 1.15 
Detroit B.C... -.:-|Undine B. O:. -...-|Penn' B. ©... 2.25. lexeioe. ez 
‘ : Undine B. C.......|Malta B. ©... .....|St. Alphonsus B. G.. 7.07 
+» Senior 145-1b. Scull C. Coulston.... 2... a Claris rs pee P. V. Costello... .. . TAQ 4-5 
“4 Championship single Scull W. M. Hoover W. E. Gilmore. .... R. Codman jr... . 36 3-4 
4, POU LGacs cc aerate enn AS Chel. cen New York A. C.....(Union B. CG... 2... 6.34 2-5 


*Without coxswain. : 
‘ re na .. SCULLING CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 
ee 1880-1884,. E. Hanlan; 1884-1887, W. Beach; 1914, B. Barry; 1919, A.- Felton: 1920, E. Barry: 
if 1888, P. Kemp; 1888-1889, H.-.E. Searle; 1890-| 1921, D. A. Hatfield; 1922, J. Paddon: 1922, W. 
4 1896, J.. Stanbury; 1896, J. Gaudaur; 1901-1904, Hoover; 1923, J. Paddon; 1923, W. KE. G. Gilmore; 
G. Towns; 1905, J. Stanbury; 1906-1907, G. Towns; | 1924, J. Paddon; 1925-1926, Major Goodsell. 
1907-1908, W. Webb; 1908-1911, R. Arnst: 1912- eo 


if 


EQUINE HIGH JUMPING, 


‘The record breaking high jump of 8 ft. 13-16 in., ; Heart. Confidence held the record of 8 ft. 1-2 in., 
made by Mrs. Stuyvesant Peabody’s Great Heart | made at Ottawa, in 1912, for a little more than a 
at the South Shore Country Club, Chicago, June | decade, only to have it eclipsed by. five-sixteenths 
8, 1923, draws: attention: ugain to this interesting | of an inch during the past season. - ; 
feature of equine effort. When it is considere Confidence duplicated this jump at Syracuse, 
that the average height of a jumper is 16 hands, | N. Y:,in 1916 with Dick Donnelly up, as was the 
a leap of more than thirty inches higher, handi- | case at Ottawa. Prior to Great Heart's jump this 

' capped by the weight of ‘saddle and rider, con-| was the. best on record for a public competition, 
stitutes a feat not equaled in human competition. | eyioust Heatherbloom is: credited with clearing 
The ‘eight greatest high jumpers of record have 8 ft: 2 in, in a practice jump before numerous 

_ been. Filemaker, Heatherbioom, Confidence, The | witnesses and there are reports of 8 ft. 3 in, juraps, 

_ Wasp,-Hercules, Ironsides, Skyscraper, and Great made abroad. ane aaah ek 


jr ok 


Course. 


toM... 
toM... 
toM... 
toM... 
toM... 
toM... 
toM... 
toM.. 


$ 
5 


PED U DUE UV VUU UVC UDOT OOO a TITY 


Sesssss. SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
SEeEERE KERAEAEARSSEEEKEKEAE 


sssesessssssssss 
ARRERBERESRERREREAEES’ 


’* Mar. 28] Cambridge.. . Y 
. Mar. 27| Cambridge.. . a 
The course is 434 miles : 
MOTOR BOAT RACING. ; 
AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE CUP WINNERS. 4 
This prize is commonly known as the Gold Cup Trophy. * 
; ) H. | Avg.! | H. | Avg. iv 
Sant Boat. Owner. P. |Speed}| Yr. |. Boat. Owner. P. |Speed cp 
1904|Standard,.....:.. GC. C. Riotte...|.... 23.6 |/1915|Miss Detrolt...... M.Det.P.B.A.| 250148.5 . 
1904|Vingt-et-Un Il....|/W.S. Kilmer... 75125 .3 ||1916|Miss Minneapolis. .|M. Minn. B. A.| 250/49 .7 : 
OOSICHID: . fee olen. soe J Wainwright. .|1034/15.9 ||1917|Miss Detroit IT... G. A. Wood... .] 250/565 
190SIChIpALA: ¢.. 2. 2 J. Wainwright. .|.... 0 6 ||1918\Miss Detroit IIL...|Det. Yachtsm’n}| 400/52 .1— < 
1907|Chip If........... J. Wainwright. .| 15|20.8 ||1919|Miss Detroit IIl...|G. A. Wood... .} 400/56 .3' 
1908|Dixie If E..J. Schroeder.| 220|30.9 |}1920) Miss America..... G. A. Wood... .| 900/70 .0 : 
1909|Dixie II BE. J. Schroeder.| 220/32.9 ||1921|Miss America.....|G. A. Wood....} 9 56.5 ve 
1910|Dixie III Fr. K. Burnham.| 250/33 .6 ||1922|Packard Chriscratt J, G. Vincent . 185|40 .6 KS 
1911/Mit Il... J. H. Hayden: .| 100|36.1 ||1923|/Packard Chriscraft J. G. Vincent. .} -200. 4 q 
1912/P. D. Q. 3 JA. G. Miles.,..|. 80|36.8 ||1924/Baby Bootlegger...|C..S. Bragg....| 240/46 .4 * 
1913|Ankle Deep.....-. C.8.Mankowski| 300|44-5 ||1925|Baby Bootlegger ... C. 8. Bragg....| 240|/46.4 
1914|Baby Speed Demon -|. 111926|Greenwich Folly... |G. H. Townsend]... -|49 22 
WIS es ds eee Paul Blackton: .! 180 50.49 


Speed figures register statute miles per hour. as this became unpopular, owing to many squabbles 

In 1904 the American Power Boat Association | caused by the rules, it was made an open race, 
Challenge Cup was presented to the American. ee tana until 1921 all of the winners were 
Power Boat Association by the Columbia Yacht | “jn 1922 the rules were changed so that only dis- 
Club of New York City as a perpetual challenge placement boats not less then twenty-five feet in 
cup for the 40-foot class and under. ngth are allowed, and the engines are Hmited to ait 

It was originally run on a handicap basis, but ' not more than 625 cubic inches piston displacement, 4 


: DODGE MEMORIAL TROPHY—4 HEATS OF 12 MILES. 
: Held on Long Island Sound, off Port Washington, N. Y. 


. First Heat. ‘Second Heat.) Third Heat. | Fourth Heat, 
. Boat. Driver... Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Time. |P. H.| Time. |P. H.| Time. |P. H.| Time. |P. H. \ 
Rowdy,....--. IC. G. Fisher. .| V. Kleisrath. .|15.11.19 47 .41|16.28.87|46 .00| 15.37.14] 46 .09] 14.52.40)48 .40 
v Rascal. ....5.. ‘ §. Bragg.../C.S, Bragg. . .| 15.13.03 47..31|15.40.59|45 .92] 15.16.44147 .13] 15.01.97|47 .89 
Miss Columbia. |Col’bia Y. C. .|H. Lyon...... 15.37.47/46 .08}. .....-).- +5 15.29.68] 46 .46|15.22.27/46 .84 
4 i a ee H. &, Dodge. .|H. EB. Dodge. .|16.28.87 43.68 118.44.52| 42.16] 19.28.76/36.96).......)-..6 
4 Baby Water Car Dodge..|W. D. Morton]... -+--]-.++- Capsi WEN ee eee a MENTS I Peer | eae 
--Nuisance...... ED SOM WE). ovesneewad pie eda iw's- pened «) oinsee9 D. NJ F. - D. NAIF. 
* ; BHARMSWORTH TROPHY RACE. 
Detroit, Sept. 7—First heat 30 miles. Results: Second heat, 10 miles. 
: . ; Ave. Avg. 
Time. Speed. 2. 
“Miss America V...... Sigma .....83.54.81 61.118 | Miss America V...... -10,.18.10 67.067 
Miss America IV......+s-00e0e-> 33.55.64 61.093 | Miss America IV..... »» 10.16.60 67.231 
_ Miss America DO AC Peo TReS tian 134'07.31 60.745 | Miss America IIL. ....+eeereee+ 12.00 -80 57.512 
x i Wy 


‘ 


ik field 


et | 
of Amateur Atte | aoe: ie =_— 


3506 Californi PANE aE A ( Stayt te. 
2544| Penn State........,15 {Columbia............ i 
CORMEI ah cyievs ciepe ers « 12 College. ..... 
Georgetown......... He Be al Bi FB a apis 
ennsylvania........10 (Colgate......,..... 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS. : ‘ 
oolva a Dash—Russell, Cornell, *0.09 7-10. |. Discus Throw—Houser, So. California, 15 it. 
220-Yard Dash—Russell, Cornell, 0.21. 33g in. 


_ 120-Yard Hurdles—Dye, 8. California, 0.14 7-10. | “Broad Jump—Dowding, Georgetown, ee tt. 1% in. 
220-Yard Hurdles—Grumbles, So. California, | High Jump—lKing, Stanford, 76 ft. 534 


23 4-10, Hammer Throw—Biggs, Syracuse, 161 ft. 914 in. 
eee “io-Vard Run—Cooke, Syracuse, 0.48 8-10 Shot-Put-—Houser, So. California, 749 ft- 11% in. : 
'80-Yard Run. .Watters, Harvard, 1.55 8-10. Pole Vault—Carr, Yale, $13 ft: 2/in. “id 

One-M ile Run—Haggerty, Harvard, 4.24. Javelin Throw—Harlow, Stanford, 195 it. : in, 


 Trwo-Mile Run—Tibbetts, Harvard, 9.27 8-10. *Equals record. TNew reverts 


RESUL! TS BY EVENTS. ~ > ; 
Event. First. Second. Third. Time or Dist. 
~100-Yd. Dash...... H. A. Russell IB NOFLOR aires ie's ti» AV LGHE ern dear 9 7-108. 
'220-Yd. Dash... ./.]H. A. Russell, .|R. B. Clark en ia 
-120-Yd. Hurdles...|/L. Dye......... C. West. . 14 7-108 
' 220-Yd. Hurdles....)K. D. Grumbles. R. E. Wolf 23 4-108 
440-Yd. Run ..]C. G. Cooke. .. J. A. Burgess 48 8-10s. 
880-Yd. Run ..|J. N. Watters F. H. McCloskey im. 55 8-10s 
1-Mile Run .. JE. C. Haggerty L. H. poy helt 4m. 24s, 
2-Mile Run, ..)W. L. Tibbetts J. C. Loucks. . 9m. 27 8-1) 
Discus Throw....../C. L. Houser. . E. Gerken..... 151 ft. ae in 
Javelin Throw... .. C. V. Harlow. . .|H. M, Davison... B 195 ft. ye 
Hammer Throw. .../C. 8. Biggs.......... Jee Ttylory te ese wij. « -| 161 ft. 934 jn. 
hop Put. oso ky ews Cy Ja, Houser..: 5 a. ss PO GORRON  i05 - as. sie - | 49 ft. Bh 34 In. 
Pole: Vault... 0)... SS We Care ai ashe giv Hs. Si SATROSE SEG kin. |. acer ee +. ping eros F 13 ft.'2 in. 
~ Broad SUID Gee o.2. mR; W. King 35 eek. a. A; Mathias 2% 2.4 bes J. Dikeman....... 23 ft. 1 74, in. 
| High Jump........ AR, Wc I rt 45 vote Medes oben tees BR eee eT Le ek RE Re ge a ON 6 16.594 in. 
eas naee for third: F. Clark, N. Durfee and S. | t Tied = second: T, A. Work, H. J. Coggeshall, 
ie ley. at.6 ft. 3% in. 7 


WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


‘Held at Lowa City, lowa, May 28-29, 1926. Point ' Minnesota, 14 10-20; Indiana, 12 5=20; Northwestern, 
scores: Michigan, 54 14-20: Tlinois, 46 9-20; Iowa, , 9 9-20; Chicago, 6 10-20. Results by events: 
42° 19-20; Ohio, 28 10-20; Wisconsin, 25° 14-203 | 


~ Event. First. _ Second. Third. Time or Dist. 
100-Y¥d. Dash. ..... *Hester:) 2.0... PT *Leschinsky.).. .).0% Gruenhagen........./ 10 2-10s. y 
220-Yd. Dash. » }beschensky 32.2 hes Gruenhagen. . on es | QB re nets 22s 


at Shs 3 ty 
120-Yd. Hurdies....|Guthrie. 7.) 2)/.2).2! IW emner. aces foun Rs CAhel woe ae -.-| 14 9-108. 
220-Yd. Hurdles: ©.:|Cuhel... 0.2... 00.2.4 PWIND. gece teh ae ale GUGRTI Oe Bd o's je sajere 23 9-10s. 
'440-Yd. Run....... JSON OGY.) <h'-'51 aa niareieny BROOK oe ce smal WS WEGKOU. ss pete viet Rave 49 1-10s. na 
j ues OR AE Run Cai Sittig...... 1m. 56 2-108, 
1-Mile Run. ; pes teks yaaa Ns 4 4m. 26s. : 
2-Mile Run Chapman 00 RA aie baa Ure lh oN Eble iekeee tek 9m. 41 4-103, 
-1-Mile Relay....... Michigan: os cuscits PWHISCORSISD 22 acl og aie pecs a hee sos Paneer 3m. 18 9-10s. 


Broad me cathe aie ATISODS foes thane Bin WESUROR A. as hee ok PUP), . ute vets =| 23 ft. 834 in. 
HESIOD 3 cal ve BUTS, | uv = een ah pee LUST ae SMecinnis & Just. 6 ft. 2% in. 
Pole Vault Sah orrecke Bavilegect sane eters NG FEIT os cade ch en Le ae one ete otis 12 = 94 in. 
IMO RWGe kd ieee eo VOOR) s05-c cman ODER EF ese ares Nels OMe uae ee ete AT it, “in. } 
Javelin Throw. .... INOLURTUD. os vsiee cin sie Pema cies a Crete BvCUIIE. Seton kes 207, 64-100 ft. 
ammer Throws... | Hawking. ; 2.05.0... INGISON, op 35 clean ane Soucy, iis Gels aie cael 151 ft. 32-700in. 
Discus Throw...... Dovey oe een eas NOUN R SR tore es oor WIRON eons ie oe |138 ft. 72-100in. 


+ Tied for first place. +Tied for third place. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION CHAMETONST ES 
Held, at Chicago, June 11-12.. No team points counted. Results by events: 


Event. First. Second. - Third. Time or Dist. - 
gu0s a. Dash. Oeks. oien 2e SSE | RFOStORN. Re ere. Se MUOIRGY Sc. asus. 2s 9 9-10s. 
220-Yd. Dash. ..... THOGRE, Sena uie tente aS ShErROy. oes was Alderman) 5.000 20 9-10s. 
120-Yd. Hurdles: ...|Guthrie..... 2.2.40. DYE. VEL AERTS WEMEr, we OOS Le 14 8-10s. 
220-Yd. Hurdiles..../Spence............%. Gum bles evades PEW sac cg pc ee ls 23 5-10s. 
440-Yd. Run....... PRBS. ee ees estreton ys FEL. Feinsinger 2.5000... 48 7-10s. 
880-Yd. Run....... arent Di Ne aS Gaines woo tari sheditesls IGBEDEY Ay Weidhen' eka Im. 51 7-10s. 
Bee Rus cei icn  IIUURA, Goes Siardinn wha Gillette. cc csogen cintatees by ES a eS Toe 4m. 22 5-108. 
2-Mile Run. ....... Gillette Ber a tet y co Peaslee UA Shien Chapman... iseacs aes 9m. 40 3-10s. 
Pigh Samp 50/5 ho Hagward ie setsastniee BULS. Soto ere eee Coggeshall) 0s se. 6 ft. 734 in. 
Broad Jump....... Shere s naethotescis ccs Ni orthrup snes erates Reynolds. |: . cee. 23 it. 34 in. 
Pole Vault: .. 2... Harrington. ......... OMBelTi, . ase ei. ae pTARAMNE © 30s, Caigcas wane 13 ft. 3 in. 
Discus Throw...... EROUBED? oe an oe Paylors iene tees Doyles tac paypreraterens 148 ft,.1134 in. 
Pegs 5 haat IVOrehrupi eile tz Dieterich + ale tac ths wie ete SUCK is wthte teed wh | 200. ft. 10 in. 
BHow Puss sisi | BOWOR Aa ar ee rahe PLOUSER Osis dis saeco offen . yack, ten 50 ft. 34 in. : 


OXFORD-CAMBRIDGE VS. PRINCETON-CORNELL MEET. 
Rit - Hela at London, England, July 10. Won: by: Oxford-Cambridge, seven first places to five. 


Event. First. Time or Dist. Event. First. Time or Dist. 


; 100-yd. Dash....|/H. A. Russell, oe .{10s. — 120-yd. Hurdles... me ee ley, Cm.. .|15 3-5s. 
H. A. Russell, Cl). .J/21%s. 220-yd. Hurdles. . rater! Cm. a er 
J. W. Rinkel, Cm.. ./49 3-5s. High Jump..... CV angrevaée, Cm. .|6 f 4 
.|E. H. Fryer, Cm... Het 59 3-5s. ||Pole Vault...... S. R. Bradley, Pr. . ./12 te. 6 in. Vk 
R. S. Starr, Cm... ./4m. 26 1-5s. ||Broad Jump... ./E. J. Dikeman, Pr. .|23 ft, ai in. 
Been Fooks, Om...(9m, 44 4-5s, |lShot Put... a tay 4 Wig dD ee ey ik Ss ft. 944 in. 


ie -Yard K. D. 

| tori, ‘Cammbridee. Mass.; May 29, 1926. 

: One-Mile Walk--6m. 45 2-5s., W. B. 
ania, Cambridge, M ass, Hay "97, 19 ; Jr, Pennsylvania, New York, May 28, 1a08 


«By! 
_  Half-Mile Run—im. 53s., J. B. Meredith, Penn- PREVIOUS WINNERS. 
‘sylvania, Cambridge, Mass., Say 27, 1916. 1876, peat 1877, Columbia; 1878, Col 
. One Mit le ae 14 2-5s. a F. Jones, Cornell, | 1879, Columbia; 1880, Harvard; 1881, Harve 
1882; Harvard; 1883, Harvard; 1884, 
2. 1885, Harvard; 1886, "Harvard; 1887, Yale; 
nice Mass., Me Bi, 1919. Harvard: 1889, Yale; "1890, Harvard; 4891, Har 
Running Broad Jump—24 t .8 in., Comins, Yale, | 1892, Harvard: 1893, Yale; 1894, Yale; 1895, 
Boston, May 31, 1924. 1896, Yale; 1897, Univ. | of Pennsylvania; 
Running High Jump—é6 ft. 534 in., R. W. King, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 1899, Univ. of Pennsyl 
Soro, Cambridge, Mass. May 29, 1926. 1900, Univ. of Pennsylvania: 190%, Harvard; 
utting 16-Pound Shot—49 ft. 1134 in. C. L. Yale: 1903, Yale; 1904, Yale; 1905, Cornell; 
Sone. So. California, Cambridge, Mass., May 29, Cornell; 1907, Univ. of ‘Pennsylvania; 1908, Gorne 


-. 1926. 1909, Harvard; 1910, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 
Throwing the Hammer—181 tt. 6% in., Tootell, Cornell: 1912, Univ. of Pennsylvania; 1913 Univ. 
Bowdoin, Fee fs May 26, 1923. of Pennsylvania; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Corn 
Javelin Throw—199 ft. 1 in., Storrs, Yale, Phila- | 1916, Cornell; 1917, no meet; 1918 Cornell } 
delphia, May 26, 1923. Cornell; 1920, Pennsylvania; 1921, California; 192 
Discus Throw--151 {..33% in., C. L. Houser, So. California; 1923, California; 1924, Yale; 1925 an 
California, Cambridge, Mass., May 29; 1926, 1926, So. California, ” 


INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION RECORDS. 
Revised to Aug. 1, 1926. New records since then cannot be official until approved in 1927. 


WALKING. 


Timeor  . ‘ ‘ N * 
EVENT Measurement. Holder. Nation. Date. __ Place 
Pema se). eiie2 4 Dip cists ace pope | PENI 2D SON a seeret alee . Goulding.../Canada.. .|June 4, 1910|Canada, 


Ay: Gt. Britain y 13, 1904)England. =| 
Bows Gt. Britain. |Aug. 19, 1905)England. 
Saree Gt. Britain. . 19, 1905) England. © 
users Gt. Britain. y 30, 1905] England, | 
.|Gt. Britain. % 30, 1905 eer Ey 
.|Canada.... ; 23; 1915/0. 8) Ave oa) 
ied Gt. Britain. . 30, 1905|@ngland. 
Stel ey Britain. 17, 1908|England. 
Re biets t. Britain. 17, 1908|EBngland. ; 
. Ross, acta Britain. 20, 1911|England. 
Susheies ffith......./Gt. Britain. . 30, 1907) England, | 
. A. Schofield.}Gt. Britain . 20, 1911 England. 4 
8 miles 438 yds... |G. B. Larner..... Gt. Britain. |Sept. 30, 1905) England. 


yds. , 
15 miles 198 - yds.. 8 L. Ross... ./Gt. Britain. May 20, 1911 England. 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES. 


.|G. Rasmussen....|Denmark... {July O 1918 Denmark, 
.|G. Rasmussen..../Denmark...|July 6, 1918 Deameea 
.|G. Rasmussen..,.|Denmark...|Aug: oe 1918|Denmark! 
G. Rasmussen....|Denmark...|/May 1918}Denmark. 


be | 
= 


——— 


3,000 metres.... 
5,000. metres. 
10,000 metres. 


aie ee ireatee ‘1X, Petersen...... Denmark. . .|June 30" 1918]Denmark. 
‘2 25,000 metres. 5 N. Petersen...... Denmark...|July 6, 1919|Denmariz 
“ IT hour...... ‘112/975 metres... .'G. Rasmussen....'Denmark... May 9, 1918'Denmark, 
a I JUMPING. 
ding WIND o's laren he. L. Goehring..... . aa oe. Di June 14, LOW |e ae 
if Stine ign jump aaa e ts i ies Oshome. fae Nein SecA May 27, 1924/U. 8. A. 
‘Standing broad jump....... UPRG Cwryil!. css Wy SivAv ues ug. 29, 1904].......... 
‘4 _ Running broad jump =~ Sl2p te a ace a Hubbard ifr Ne me aia * uly 13 tpee Ue reas 
4 ; d jump.|50 ft. 11 1-8 in. nter....|/Australla. y 5 France. 
Pola vailts: 7 ras aU aXe e 13,ft. 11 1-4 in...|Charles Hoff..... Norway. ...!Sept. 27, 1925! Finland. 
WEIGHT EVENTS. 
Se en I SS nn ee EEE: o> ES 3S 
EVENT. z | Measurement. Holder. N ation. pee eee: Place Ss 
Putting 16-Ib. welght Waspehtate Ltn agricnioere el < tle TR, ROSS. ahaa sien Op Se. res .. [Aug. Aug. 21, 1909|U. S. A 
leas ie de a 91 ft. 10.5 in..... = Rose: veteass WES ede ian June 2, 1912/U. 8. A. 
Throwing 16- ib. hammer... ..|189 ft. 6.5 in..... RY Aloo casiree = Mr SAY. roretass Aug. 17, 1913|U. S. AL 
Throwing 56-lb. weight 40 ft. 6 3-8 in.... M. MeGrath Satie Oe SHA. tats Sept. 23, 1911/U. S. A. 
Discus throw....... ...{157 ft. 1 5-8 in...|/Hartranft........ SIA sales May 2, 1926)/U.S. A. 
Javelin throw ......0.5-. 40. 218 ft. 6.83 in....|Lindstrom....... Sweden..... Oct, 12, 1924|Sweden. 
THROWING JAVELEN ; 
Bost ae aaa Pe | 10 metres..... e . Myyra...... ca ete oes ae ae ee pe 
ght hand......------ 1 /114,.20m.........|/¥. Hackner.,...-. aera Sept. 30; LONG) rar. /a8dla a 7 
ate Gand ashe ee } NEA ZOMG jos 35, »Se.2 os Y. Hackner Sweden Dp { 
HURDLES (10 HURDLES). ri 
—— ; 
{20 yds. (hurdles 3 ft. 6 in.). .)14.4s............ |G. J. Thomson. Satie :|/May 29, 1934lU. 8S. A. ie 
eles ai iets GC. R. Brookins. . S. A.....|/May 17, 1924|U. S. A, F 
230 vas. hurdles 2 i ae ate ees 1 Sai ola Br TOOK Bo a 


_ 440 yds. (hurdles 3 


HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES). 


{10 metres (hurdles 1.07m) . .|14.8s. .|B. J. Thomson... Canada;:...|Aug. 18, 1920|Belgium. 
:|24.6 .|H. L. Hillman... .|U. S. Ve .|Sept. 1, 1904)......... 
Bon meures (burdtes Ort - 182. 63 Suisiee bin UF. M. Taylor..... U.S.A .|July 7, 1924\|France. 


400 metres (hurdles 1. O7m) . 


Ww. soe 
10. Peltzer. 


.S. A. {{Aug. 21, 189. : 
MU Grainy a9 Finland. ...|/Aug. 23. 1998 Switelind. 
a whines Gt. Britain .|June 11, 1904|on gland. 
-|Aug. 23, 1923 Switz’ oe 

1, 1925|/U. S.A 

t. _1, 1925)0. 8, A; 

= June 22° 1921 Snreden’ 

{Nov. 5, 1904 Englanc 

Nov. 5, 1904) Englani 


1 miles, 1, AA2yds.|5- ie a 
0 miles, 952 yds. iy pee 


- 100, metres ++. |10.4s C. W. Paddock. ..)U. = A. 
200 metres i C. W. Paddock. . a s. 
& 300 metres a a C. W. Paddock,..}U.S. A. 
: A E. Riddell Ri ene .|Bngland.. 
.|Germany .. - ‘(June 6, 1926 Budapedt 
JU.S, A...) .|July 8, 1912|Sweden. 
.....|Sept. 27, 1922|Sweden. 
-|June 19, 1924) Finland, 
acre June 11, aoe Sweden. — 
a July 13; 1926 a gad 
.jJune 6, 1924/Finland. ~ 
--{July 6, 1924! France. 
Safa) Sh Nac tas en ee 1913] France. 
-|Sept. 9, 1923] Finland, 
3 Eg te Si. -|June 22, 1922)Finland. 
*+30. “shi 13.38. H. Kolehmainen. . .|Aug. 27, 1922)Finland. 


“1 hour. 19.021 met.,90¢m.|J. Bouin.........[France,.._ |. © .. 1913!France. 
pee Seen TAR RN inks pis Lees PAO 


AMERICAN AMATEUR TRACK AND FIELD RECORDS. | 
DISTANCE AND TIM®. Holder. 


H. Kolehmainen.. 


a 
x: 
4 


~ Paddock... ... 
nd three additional tim les in 1921. 
ddock 


MOnGIa css rcs 


fo 
Be 


<4 
tae] 
2 


Wa 900 YArdS—20 48. whene ds 
300 yards—30 1-5s.. eve RRR ad 
300 aaa BABS Su Sis wine of bplemes 


Rediomla ¢ Cal 
Redlands, Cal 


Pea 
Ses 
Beets 
S5aRS 
2:6: 8 
5 ie 


Sees 
Bore. ‘ 
we : 


1,000 yards—2m. 12 1-59. 
1,000 yards—2m. 13 2-5s, * 
1,320 yards—3m. 2 4-58. 


J. W. 
ie 1,18 

1,320 yards—3m. 3 2-5s.*. - |L. Hab: 9, 19 

1/500 metres—3m. 55 4-58. -JALR, . 8, 1912 ; 

T mile—4M. 1288... eeveves ve vs (a Tes ee ae 

3,000 metres—8m. 26 2-5s*.........|P. . 12) 1925. 

2 miles—8m. 58 1-58.*.......' Ai? ode - 14, 1925 

3. miles—i3m. 56 1-5s.*......... . |W. . 24, 1925 

.5,000 metres—14m. 23 1 53.* i . 24, 1925 

4'thiles— 19m. 27 4-58. *.... 00/552! : . 20, 1923 

a@rmillep BOM Dar ioe hy Pats ‘ 1, 1913 

5 miles—24m. 21 4-5s.*..... . Ri 17, 1925 

8,000 metres—25m. GARR a aNt a Ns aks é 2) 1912 

6 miles—30m. '20 2-58. ....0....00.% 1 1913 

6 miles—30m. 245, *. 0.0... 1, 1913 

10,000 metres—-31m, ds S4b8 tks 8, 1912 
i 7 miles—35m, 35 4-58........ 1, 1913 
Sy 7 miles—35m, 36 Dos, Mee ateis 1, 1913 
~ < 8 miles—40m. 48 4-53..5.... 1, 1913 
8 miles—40m: 47 4-53. #2052) 1, 

9 miles—46m. 3-5s. *,...... vies 1 

Book eat i Wigs Qegehehieeak e's ibsgh 

0 miles—5im. 3 2-59:...5... 1, 1 

10 miles—-5im. 6 3-58. *. 2... .c400. i. 

J hour—11 pee Bag eee A. Ste 


20 miles—th, 58m, 37 bbe 
25 miles—2hrs. AUS 50s. * 


T. McKi 


ea ae 


Me ae Be eel R. 
Krough . Buke! 
\ Watson . Ray.. 


VAULTING. 
--_ Pole vault for height (outdoor)—13 ft. 5 1-8 in., 
L. Barnes, Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 27, hase 13 ft., 
N.B. Sherrill, New. York City, March 7, 
Pole vault for distance (indoor)—28 ft. 
Platt Adams, New York City, Oct. 31, 1910. 


SHOT PUTTING. 
42 due So ee {t., Ralph Rose, San Francisco, 
3 ug 

- 16-Ib. shot, right and left hand, with toe board 
b— D1 ft. 00)! 1-2: in. (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; 


DISTANCE AND TIME. 


1 mile—6m. 28s. * 
it mile—6m. 29 3-53... 
3,000 metres—12m. 49s. 
4 2 miles—13m. 37s. 

2 miles—13m. 38 3-. 
ee ~~ 3 miles—20m. 49 4-5s. *. 
ia 4 miles—28m. 6 1-5s. *.. 
 -§ miles—35m. 48 2-5s. * 
SS 6 miles—43 4 


1 h—7 miles 1,437 yds. 4in...1.1.: 
8 miles—ih. Im. 348 


Goulding 
Murray 


seer ee emcees 


9 miles—Ih: Jom. 8820, 
Re: 2h—14 miles 1.115 yards. .. pone % 
¥ ee ee a ee 


i 25 miles—4h. 3m. 35s...........-- 
__. ___* Indoor record. 


i RELAY RACING. 
5 ' 440 yards relay (outdoor—4 men, each ran 110 
.  yards)—41 9-10s., Univ. of So. a ers Lee, 
e: House, Lloyd), Los Angeles, May 1 5. 
i 880 yards relay (outdoor)—4 Dea eh ran 220 
tr yards) —1m. 27 2-5s., New York A. C. team (B. J. 
‘ Wefers jr., F. K. Lovejoy, H. Ray, Edward Farrell), 
Pasadena, Cal. ., July 5, 1921. 
4 - 880 yards relay (indoor, with baton—4 men, each 
} man ran 220 yards)—l1m, 35 2-5s., Xavier A i 
3 team (C. B. Clark, H. Heiland, E. Lohse, W. 
Keating), New York City, Feb. 31, 1912; (Gutdéoi) 
Im. 29 2-5s., University of Chicago team (F. 
‘Ward, B. Dismond, M. D. KMeht), 
4 Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1915. 
| 1 mile (outdoor, with baton—4 men, each man 
ran 440 yards)—3m. 16 2-5s., American Legion, 
State of Pennsylvania, team (C. D. Rogers, Earl 
Eby, Larry Brown, R. S. Maxam), Philadelphia, 
June ii, 1921; (indoor) 3m, 2is., icra team 
(J. W. Habbertield, W. F. Koppish, J. ae 
C. H. Brandt), Buffalo, N. Y., merit 17 17, 1920 
2 miles (4 men, each man ran 880 yards)—7m. 
41 4-10s., Boston A. (8. Martin, L. Hahn, C. 
Sansone, L. Welch), Phiiadelphia, Pa., July 6, 1926. 
4 miles (outdoor—4 se each man ran 1 mile)— 
; 17m. 21 2-5s., Illinois A. C. (Krogh, Buker, Watson, 
; Ray), Chicago, June 23, 1923. 
4 miles (indoor—4 men, each man ran 1 mile)— 


Baranak, 


, eas 


17m. 43 3-5s., Cornell University team (H. N. 50 t tt. Tt si hg: F. Ahearn, Celtic Park, L. I., May 
i Putnam, L. Finch, T. S. Berna, J. P. Jones), Buffalo, | 30, 1911. 
N. Y., March 1, 1912. h THROWING THE DISCUS. { 
antedley Felay—(outdoor) Wena aee aoe Jae Throwing the discus, Olympic style, weight 
Se M. Rosenberger 440 yards: oe Bi Kiviat, 880 4 Ibs. 6% oz. (8 ft. 244 in. yar 1 5-8 in., 
Bromilow, 1 mile), Boston, Mess., July | G-Hartrantt, San Francisco, May 2, 1925. 
24, wi008; (indoor) 7m. 38 2-5s., Ale New York ere the a ee ae oe Toot 
i (F. P. MeNally, 220 yards; J. M. Rosen-|8 2-5 in., C. Houser, Los as a Biya ircle, right 


ee eer 440 yards; J. P. Sullivan, 880 yards; A. R. 
Kivist, 1 mile), Buffalo, N. Y., April 7, 1911. 
HURDLE RACING. 
70 yards (indoor)—6 hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
10 yards apart, 10 yards to first hurdle, 10 yards 
to finish—9 1-5s., E. F. Smalley, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
-vania, at Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1920; Walker 
Smith, Cornell Univ., at New York City, March 13, 
1920; ‘(indoor D hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 10 yards 
a aber first hurdle 15 yards from starting point 
Bee hurdle 15 yards before finishing line— 


ih. 


left | Park, 
WALKING. 
Holder. 


| Celtic P: 


cr Als" 


hand, 41 ft. 4 1-2 in), ae Rose, Oakland, Cos 
June 2, 1912; right and ft hand, wit! hout toe 
board—91 ft. 10 in. (rimht hand, 49 tt. 10 in.; 
hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, American LEAR ye ar] 
New York City, June 12, 1912. 


THROWING THE HAMMER. a sy 
Regulation hammer, A. A. U. rules, aa 
cluding handle) 16 Ibs., entire length 4 feet, thr 
from 7-ft. circle. ) 
16-lb. a ae Be ft. 6 1-2 in, P. Ryan, 
L. 1., Aug. 17, 1913. 


Made at. 


.|Buffalo, N. Y 

New York Cit 

New York City 

New York Cit 

Brooklyn, N. 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

Brooklyn, N. Y.. 

New York. City. 

New York City....:. 1 y 
. |New Brunswick, N. J.,..../Oct. Fi 
Newyork Olty <o..\2)2 <u : 24, 1918. | 
New York City. 2.2.2.2.) | 24; 1918 
Boston, Mass........-... 5, 1880 
Boston, Mass............ 
New York City.......... 
New York City.......... 
New York City.......... Dec. 
New York City.......... 


8 3-5s., C. H. Moore, New York City, March 7, 1925. — 
120 yards” high hurdles (outdoor)—10 hurdles, L 
3 ft. 6 in. high, 10 yards apart, first hurdle 15 yards 
from starting point and last hurdle 15 yards before 
finishing line—14 2-5s., Earl J. Thompson, Dart- 

mouth College, Philadelphia, Sar May 29, 1920. 

220 yards—10 hurdles, 2 ft. 6 in. high, 23s. OAR SF 
Brookins, State College, Iowa, May 17, 1924. 

440 yards SOUR OOL a hurdles, 3 tt. high, first 
hurdle 40 yards from start, 40 yards between each 
hurdle and 40 yards to tinish—54 1-5s , J. K. Norton, 
Olympic Club, San Francisco, at Pasadena: Cal. 


June 26, 1920. 
JUMPING. 


‘Standing high jump, without weights (outdoor)— us 
5 ft. 4 3-5 in., Leo Goehring, ae Island, N. Y., — 
June 14, 1913; nae 5 me 3-4 in., H. M. Osborn, 


Cincinnati, M 

Running aah Jump, without weights (outdoor) — 
va 8% in., M. Osborn, Urbana, Ill., May 27, 

Running mate pee (indoor), without weights—. 
ae A in., M. Osborn, New York City, Jan. 
One standing broad. jump, without weights— 
tana, 4 7-8 in., Ray C. Ewry, St. Louis, Aug. 29, _ 
Running broad jump, without weights—25 ft. 
oe tp) ae eee Hubbard, Chicago, June 13, 1925. 
step and jump, without weights— 


156 ft. 12 
THROWING setts. 


56-lb. weight, thrown with both hands i n 
7-1t. circle, without follow—40 ft. 6% in. 
McGrath, “Montreal, Canada, Sept. 23, Toul 


56-Ib. weight for height — 16 it. tig in, 
Donovan, | F Past me C., San Francisco, ball; 
é 


Vio uly 4. 1904. 
F Beaty Bim 82-55. S. Butler, Hutchinson (Kan.) 

ey School, Evanston, Ill., March 28, 1914. 
“100-Yard Run—9 4-5s., ernest EB. Nelson, Volk- 
1ann School, Cambridge, May 2, 1908; Charles 

t, Greenfield H. S., Chicago, Tii., June ra 1913; 
J. Carter, Chicago Univ. H. g. Ann Arbor, 
March 23, 1914; Evan beret North Central 
‘H.S., Spokane Wash., May 20, 1916 
Yard Run—6 2-58., 8. Butler, Hutchinson, Kan., 
S., Evanston, ay March 28, 191 
20-Vard Run—21 2-5s., W. J. Carter jr., Chicago 
Iniv. H.S., Ann Arbor, Mich., May 23, 1914, 
400-Yard' Run—42 3-5s., Frank Sloman, de 
tee ic H. S., San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 16, 
eer yin (around turn) —48 4-5s., epited By, 
rareait ih, Mercersburg, Acad., Philatelphia, Pa., 
May 18, 1912; 48 1-5s. (straightaway), Frank Sloman, 
‘Polytechnic H. S., San Francisco, Cal, Oct. 16, 1915. 
880-Yard. Run--1m. 55s., James E. Meredith, 
lg earls Acad., Princeton, N. tay May 4, 1912. 
One-Mile Run—4m. 22 1-5s., W. J » Cox, Rochester 
. §., at State College, 2a. May_l 
Two Mile Run—9m. 44 3-5s., W. J. J. Cox, Rochester 
st S., at State College, Pa., May 16, 1925. °, 
‘ * 186- Yard Hurdles—15 2-58. Ww. 
) Union, Stanfora Cal, Apri 13, 1012: 
123 Citrus Union, Chicago, oe June 8, 1912. 
% Sree Hurdles—24 Cc. Cory, 

. Univ. S., Ann Arbor, Mich. May 23 and 24, 
1913; Frank Loomis, Oregon S., Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 27, 1916; David TKimball, Deerfield- 
Shields H. S., Champaign, Ill., May 22, 1920. 

meh One Quarter Mile Relay—46 4-5s., University H. S:, 

x Chicago, Ill., June 11, 0. 


EVENT. Time or Meas. 


BOAVard Run as oo se es Bits ac . 3 4458.0... 5 

 50-Yard Run..!:.. Aci ee eattin AES ssadninrer oe oe « 
CONTA POUT ee ee cre bleibt ‘ 8 S-O8ii. eel. 
LOO-Y ATOR TN aN oy tke Oat MB ary iéccieuceR or 
220-Yard Run. .......... {ope sway 27 4-58... 6.00. 
S800-Metre RUM. se ee ees 43 3-59. 00.0... 
880-Yard Run.......... Wake etare ete 2m. 35 4-5s.... 

» i, 000-Metre Rum ib... bates eee 3m. 28 3-5s... 
60-Yard Hurdles CONES oe Rie NBS tee ete 
60-Yard Hurdles 5 ft. 6 ayo 1]8 3-108... 0.0... 
65-Yard Hurdles Serials o ee Tai. HES oh Ogee 
100-Yard Hurdles (; ft.). ./14 2-58... 08. 
100-Yard Hurdles cm it. 6 in: yee Ben Pe ayo Nera a 
220-Yard Relay. . © 9:01 sb aleree'eces [GO OeLOBho ve tic 
440-Yard Relay ....cvecssesvcsesss fou L-10S.,..... 


Bunnine High Jump. 4 ft; 10 7-8 in. . 
tanding High Jump........+.....Jo ft. 8 im......./2 
Standing Broad Jump.............|8 ft.334 in..... 


Running Broad Jump. ......s.0065. OO. Ec e sacle 
Ko Running Hop, Step and ‘Jump cccromaveite 33 ft. 10% in 
Pe LOLOL RULE is 0, sdb) skim aS, Ags eo, ib sere ocaee it. 2 in.. 
Six-Pound Shot............ sca 4S, Pes ge vats. 
Bight-Pound Shot............ 40 ft. 434 in 
: Hight-Pound Shoe (both hands) ft. 8 in... 
'  12-Pound Shot........... 28 ft. 4in.. 
‘4 Discus "chrow. (free style) . 103.55 ft... 2... 
«Javelin Throw (best hand). 116 ft. 7% in.. 
Javelin Throw (both han s) 135 ft. me 2 in.. 
Basketball Throw. ........ D4 Th. Slits <a 
* Hurlball Throw. . . {104 ft. 21 ine, . 
ait Baseball Throw. . . 1234 ft. 534 in... 


DOG SLED RACING. 


y '. The Pas Dog Derby, held at The Pas, Man., 

Jan, 26-28, distance ninety-six miles, won by Emil 

Sy Re Goddara ao 9 Ta fe min.; ; Second, Earl ae 

ime Ts m 8e0.; ti ar lensky, 

A giesvents Tate Rational Dog D b i . 

astern International OB erby, held at Quebec, 

; Feb. 18-20, distance 123 miles, Won by Fred Dubois, 

: time 12 hrs. 23 min. 40 sec.; second S. Russich,’ 

time 12 hrs. 43 min. 5 see.; third G. Chevreth, 
time 12 hrs. 538 min. 55 sec, 


NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC RECORDS. 


A, A. U. WOMEN’S AMERICAN ATHLETIC RECORDS. 


.| Betty Brown, New Haven Normal School Gym. 


ite Relizabeth Stine, Leonia ty J.) High School. 
.|Mildred Carl, New Haven Normal School G 


.|Lilltan Copeland, Pasadena, Cal., June 22; 1926. 


..|Lueile Godbold, Winthrop Coll 
. | Margaret Mitchell, Wykeham Rise School. J 


; Cathryn Agar, Oaksmere School. 


“ee Mile*Relay—i1m. 32 2 Lewis Insti= 
te, at Northwestern Univ., May 23, oe oe = 
escent Relay—3m. 27 i-5s., Les Angel ‘H. S. 
team, Los Angeles, Cal., 1910. 

Running High Jump—s ft. 3% in., W. M. Oler jr., 
Pawling School, Cambridge, Mass., May 25, 1912. ee 

Running Broad Jump—23 ft. 7 1-5 in., P. i Bhi 
Culver Mil. Acad., Chicago, Il., May 12, 

Pole Vault—12 ft. 8 in., 8. Landers, Geeks i S., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mey 27, 1916. 

Pole Vault, Indoor-—12 tt. lin., Eugene Schobinger, — 
Harvard School, Chicago, Ill., Feb. ae: 1911, 

Throwing 12-pound Hammer—197 tt 4% in., L. J : 
Talboté, Washington, Pa., May 24, 191 07. 

Puiting Highi-peund Shot, Indoor——59 tt. 2% in., 
eg Bronder, Poly Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 
16, 5. 

Putting chee gr Shot—56 ft. 3 in, Clarence 
Houser, Oxnard H. 5: See Cal., Feb. 18, 1922. 
Putting 16-pound Shot-—46 tf % in., Ralph 

Hills, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa, 9 

Throwing Discus . Circle 
Cae Houser, Oxnard H. Sz, Fill “3 

Throwing the Discus (8 ft. 24% tn. Ciréle)—147 ft. 
¥% in., Clarence Houser, Oxnard H. S., , Los Angeles, 
Cal., April 22, 1922. 

Throwing Junior Discus C7. fe. Grda—178 ft., 
Clarence Houser, Oxnard H. S., Oarpentina, Cal., 
March 25, 1922. 

Throwing Junior Discus (8 ie 24 4n. Circie)—181 

Clarence Houser, Oxnard H. 8., Carpentina, 


ft., 
Cal. ., March 25, 1922 ' 
D. Bradon, | 


Throwing Javelin—199 tt. 6 in. 
Chicago, , June 4, 1926. 


Holder. 


Eleanor Macbeth, New Haven Normal School Gym. 
L. Haydock, Bryn Mawr College. 
Helen Filkey, Pasadena, Cal., 1925. Pi + 
E. Nelson, Pasadena A. & C. 'C. 
Mary McCune, Rosemary Hall. 
ae Godbold, Winthrop College. 
cile Godbold, Winthrop College. 
:|Tosephine Schessler, Agnes Scott College, 1923. 
Helen Filkey, Pasadena, 1925. 
Mary Worrall, Sargent. Schoo! Physical Education. 
Floreida Batson, Rosemary Hall. 
Camelia Sabie, New Jersey Normal School. 
Pasadena A.& C.C, (K. Moore, E. Grasse, &. Nichols, 
N. Dornschlag), Pasadena, Cal., 1926. 
paeonsene A.& C.C: (E. Grasse, E. ‘Nichols, A. Ryden, 
Bi Dorneou ae Meets Cal., 1926. 

Katherine Lee shicago, 1 Rs 
atalie Wilson, Sargent Sohpol Physical Education. ; 
Camelia Sabie, ‘New Jersey Normal School. 

EB. Stine, Savage School A. A 


Gym 
Leslie Perkins, Sargent School Physical Waucation. 
ollege. 


Lillian Copeland, Pasadena A. & C. g 


1926. Y 
“Lillian Copeland, Pasadena A. & C. C 


; 1926. us is 
Maud Rosenbaum, Oaksmere School. 


Nell Carroll, Florida State College for Women. 
Eleanor Churchill, Robinson Sem minary, 1923. 


New Hngland Point to Point bau: held at BV Ey 
Conway, N. H., Feb. 25-27, distance 140 
won by 2 Russich, time 14 hrs. 31 min. 52 sec.: 
second, “43 Goddard, time 14 hrs. 46 min. 48 
SeG.} third, Dubois, time 15 hrs. 9 min. 10 sec. 

Prince i aber Dog Derpy, held. at Prince Al- 
bert, Sask., March 2-4, ge 160: miles, won 
by R. Moxley, time 14 Urs. 44 min. 30 sec.; Second, | 
V. Johnson, time 16 hrs. 49 min, 4 sec.; third, H. 
Olensky, time 17 hrs. 3 min. 21 sec. 


Highth Annual Endurance) Ride of 300 miles, 

finishing at Brandon, Vt., Oct; 14: Won by Miss 

hen ridden by’ Sergt. Matheson from Fort 
yer, Va. 


HORSE ENDURANCE RIDE. 


Stockings, ridden by. Seret: Blazejeski trom | 


Hore Allen, hae fant: h 
ex, owned and ridden by R. T. M. M 
of Pitisburgh, was ‘ira, . is Greddy A 


eo 


Sporting Events—Cricket. 


CRICKET. 


By F. Fitzmaurice Kelly. 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY CRICKET 


ASSOCIATION. \ 
Club P. |W.) L. D. |Pet. 
Crescent A. C 14/10] 2/2} .830 
kiyn 14, 7| 4| 3/1637 
Manor Field 13| 6] 4] 31/2600 
Newark..... 13} 5) 7) 1) .415 
Staten tsland. 15| 5| 10|...| 335 
Columbia Oval. |. 1! 13] 31 s9l' il {249 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT CRICKET 
LEAGUE. 


Club. P.[W.] L.) D.}.Pet 
BBOORUGI 6:05 a)n/ save onic sore es 0 10} 8) 1) 1).888 
Columbia Ovals cy ot tel eicysct evi 10) 7] 2) 1).777 
Paterson... ....-+seeeeerees 15] 8] 6) 1).571 
(OSIRGVON 5 bic o's +0) eJe viet wane sroele 16} 8} 8]...|.500 
St. George, .... eee ee ele 16} 7| 9}. 437 
Kings County 2: si). 38. ss VS) LEIS LL O71 


Batsmep and Club. . | 


E. G. Hull, Manor Field . 
J. L. Poyer, Brooklyn... 
R. C. Leckey, Cres. A.C.| 9 
A, Hainsworth, Cres.A.C. 
. Poyer, Brooklyn..... 


BATTING (FIRST FOUR). 


116*|458|50 .88 
110*|534/44 .50 


Batsmen. Ins, |N. O.|/H.S.] R.) Ave. 

HAL Wiles si casos 3 | 3 | 57 {te2l32.40 
pki: POVCR sec jaw ete e207 9 1 {101*253|31 .62 
Ge AY hole aie se crores 8 1 53. |208|29 .71 
V. H. Cockeram......-« oh 8 | 2 52* (162127 00 

BOWLING (FIRST FIVE). 
Bowlers and Clubs. .f| RAW.| Ave. 
W. Boxill, Newark...........-. 825/312] 45) 6.93 


H. Marsh, Crescent A. @ 
“3 Poyer, Brooklyn... 
R 


. Smith, Crescent A. C 
. Swallow, Crescent A. C.......'775|428! 38111 .26 


BOWLING. 
Bowlers and Clubs. 


B.) R. W.| Ave. 


ia LASS ee ESTES: SE ATES 
J. Driggs, Col. Oval.|.......5..- 395|155) 30| 5.16 
P. Knight Paterson.........+.+. 658/229! 38] 6.02 
J. L. Poyer, Brooklyn..........+ 569/230) 38] 6.05 
A. Whiteley, St. George. .......- 435/212} 351 6.05 


Rhode Island defeated Massachusetts in . the 
annual interstate game on July 5. 

A team of New York (West Indians) played a 
series cf games in Bermuda. Won 7; lost 0; drawn 1. 

A. Dash was first in batting and E. H. Holden 
first in the bowling averages. The following scored 


centuries: A. Dash, 2; E. H. Holden, 1; K. Mar- 
getson, 1. 

J. Graham, bowling for Union Cony against 
Manor Field on Aug. 1, at Elizabeth, N. J., did 


the hat trick twice in the same innings, which is a 
record for in and around New York and district. 

The Merion Cricket Club were the winners of 
the Halifax Cup (Philadelphia). 

Lancashire won the English county championship. 

The annual match between Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities won by Cambridge by 34 runs. 

Englana won the only Test match ainst Aus- 
tralia out of a series of five, the other four, owing 
to heavy scoring and bad weather, resulted in drawn 


games. J. B. Hoobs, H. Sutcliffe and W.-Rhodes 
covered themselves with glory. 

| The official figures of the attendance for the 
five Test matches between England and Australia 
in 1925 out in Australia were 687,134, showing the 
popularity of the game; this is nearly three times 
as many attended the first five games in the World’s 
Series at baseball. 

H. Livingston of the Pittsburgh Field Club 
established a record for the United States by scoring 
three consecutive centuries in one week in a tourna~ 
ment held in Chicago in August, 1907; a similar 
feat-was performed by H. N. R. Coblet in Canada 
in a tournament held in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
in August, 1906. H. V. Hordern of the University 
of Pennsylvania established a record for the United 
States and Canada by securing 213 wickets during 
1907. J. B. King, F. F.; Kelly and H. Rushton are 
the only three bowlers who have taken over 2,000 
wickets, A.C. MacLaren scored 424 for Lancashire 
vs. Somerset at Taunton, England, July, 1895— 
the record in a first-class match in England. A. 
F. J. Collins, playing at Clifton, June, 1899, for 
Clarke’s House against North Town, scored 628. 
not out—the record in any match. Melbourne 
University scored 1,094 runs against Essenden at 
Melbourne (Australia), 1898—the highest au- 
thenticated record. In a match between New 
South Wales and Victoria, played at Sydney in 
1909, 1,911 runs were scored for 34 wickets; 7 
individual. centuries were made in 
record in first-class cricket. The longest partner- 
ship on record was 623 runs by Capt. Oakes and 
Private Fitzgerald, First Royal Munster Fusiliers 
vs. Army Service Corps, at, Curragh, 1895. In a 
small match in Australia F. R. Spofforth bowled 
down all ten wickets of his opponents in each inning 
—a feat without parallel. F. R. Spofforth on the 
Australian tour in 1878 took 764 wickets—a world’s 
record. Dr. W. G. Grace, the world’s greatest 
cricketer, died Oct. 238, 1915. He hit up 217 centuries 
during his career, which will not likely ever be 
equalled. 

Best records in the United States and Canada 
are by G. S. Patterson’s eleven playing against A, 
M. Woods’s eleven at Philadelphia, scoring 689 
runs, in 1894. Australia against Vancouver scored 
633 for eight wickets in 1913. J. B. King scored - 
344 runs for Belmont against Merion B. in 1906. 
‘W. Robertson, 206, not out, and A. G. Sheath, 
118, nof out, scored 340 runs in partnership with- 
out the loss of a wicket at San Francisco in 1894, 
Smallest score, pees me against Roseville at 


the game—a 


Guttenberg, N. J., The smallest score 
in an international match in United States, West 
Indians 13 against Australians, 1913. Smallest 


in Canada, Winnipeg 6, against Australians, 
1913. Largest score in the Metropolitan District 
Cricket League championship, New Jersey Athletic 
Club 385 runs for five wickets against Manhattan, 
at Bayonne, N. J., 1897. 

Seven centuries in a season, P. J. Higgins of 
Los Angeles in 1912, 159, 100, 100, 121, 182, 110, 240. 

G. S. Patterson of the Germantown C. C, scored 
1,748 runs in season of 1892—a record for the 
United States. Rev. F. W. Terry of Toronto C. C. 
scored 1,509 rums in season of 1892—a record for 
Canada. 

W. H. Ponsford, 429 runs, for Victoria against 
Tasmania at Melbourne in 1923—the record for a 
first-class game in Australia. i 

The Western Canada Tournament held in Ed- 
monton, Alberta, in August, in which teams from 
the Provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan competed, was won by British 
Columbia. 


WINNING HORSES FOR 1926. 
(January to October.) 


Horse. Sts.| lst. | 2d. | 3d. |Unp ARE) Horse. Sts.| 1st. | 2d. | 3d. |Unp;Amount. 

GY sensi ee 13 8 3 i} 2 | $141,583||Hspino......... 12 4 3 4 1 $47,025 

Boot to Boot...| 19 8 6: .3 2 14,920||Macaw......+-- 10 6 1 0 3 46,05! 
Display........| 16 3 5 4 4] 100,920)|Sarazen........ 12 4 1 1 6 42,870 
Jalaris......2.+ 12 fi 3 0 2} 100,375||Nurmi......... 17 2 1 1 | 13 39,75 
Scapa Flow.....| 6 3 1 1 1 1,405||Osmand........ 7 6.) 0 1 0 36,680 
Black Maria....| 17 & 3 4 2 56,380||Pantella.......- 8 4 2 0 2 35,625 
Bubbling Over..| 3 3 0 1) (0) 3,815||Edisto......+.+ 16 5 3 3 5 045 
Lord Chaucer...} 9 2 1 0 6 50,250]|Draconis........ 6 3 1 (0) 2 33,100 
asté.....-- 5 2 0 1 2 49,550||Mars........++ 12 3 2 3 4 33,061 
Bagenbaggage...! 10 6 3 0 L 47,870!' King Nadi...... 16 6 3 3 4 30,705 


FISHING SCHOONER RACES. 


Distance 


2h. 49m. 


Sailed off Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 11-12. 
forty miles. Time first race. Columbia, 


54s.; Henry Ford, 2h. 51m, Second race, Columbia, 
5h. 33m. 4s.: Henry Ford, 5h. 37m. 118. 


Mes 1 cel (eae Heaven Py Woe Le 
leas ata eine tournament played = New York, “end 


1925. Final Stan i 
. Games. — 
FAN 2 ig Seeman e F ‘ Won. Lost. 
tecmiee oy, ii 16 2% 5Y4 8% = 3 334 
New York State championship, played at Rome, | Har tteeeee 1 ; . % 84 : 
N. Y., ending Aug. 20. Final standing: oO on ES ; 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Wee Ts. 


L. Intercoll ate Chess yeaa Caney ip, 

334 | played at Brooklyn, N. Y., ending Jan. 2, 1926. 

3% | Final standing: a 

4 Matches. Games. 

6 Woe soe here oe, 

os 336 1% of ee 

4 ag, 3 9% 10 

5 1 4 13” 
0 5 ec wsts 

wk ASSOCIATION (SOCCER) FOOTBALL. 


The final game for the United States Football | 1923-24—At St. Louis; Mo.; March 20, 1924 
ssociation. Cee One Cup was played at | Fall River (R. TT) Football Club, 4; Vesper-Buicks, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 11, 1926, and was won by | St. Louis, 

‘Bethlehem Steel Footbali Club of Béthiehem, Pa., 1924-25—At St. Louis, Mo., April ie 1925; 
which defeated the Ben Miller Football Club of | Boston F. GC. 3 3; Ben Millers, St. Louis, 2. 

f St. Louis’ by a score of 7 goals to 2. 18,000 spec- 

oe 


ators witnessed the play, INTERCOL. ASSOC, FOOTBALL LEAGUE— 
Bh PREVIOUS WINNERS. STANDING, CLOSE OF 1925 SEASON. 

z Y 1913-14—At a es R. I., May aes 1914; £ - 
beh Brooklyn Field Club, 2; Brooklyn Celtic F. C., 1: Games. p 
ae: referee, Charles BP. Creighton, New York ‘City. ref 

oy 1914-15—At Taylor Stadium, Lehigh University, College. Play ra Pts. 
; - South abe ace Pa. May 1, 1915; Bethlehem ed. | Wor| Lost met : 

Steel Co. F. C., 3: Brooklyn Celtic F. GC, 1; referee, | ————_ | | | | Ha Later 
George Lambie, Boston, Mass. Princeton...... 5 4 GC, Lé 
_ - 1915-16—At Pawtucket, R. I., May 6, 1916; | Pennsylvania.:.| 5 | 4| 1 8 
Bethlehem Steel Co. F. ven 1; Fall River Rovers | Haverford.....| 5 7 eo 7 
- F.C.,, 0; referee, David M. Whyte, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.| Yale..:s:2....) 5 PAR PR 3 
1916-17—At Pawtucket, R. I.,) May 5, 1917; | Cornell........| 5 1 4 2 
Fall River Rovers F. C., 1; Bethlehera Stoel Go. | Harvard....: eel} 0 4 Oa | 
Fy C., 0; referee, William Taylor, Pawtucket, iF 
A 1918-1 lo At Go. Fy es nies May. 19," 1918; PREVIOUS WINNERS. 
ethlehem Steel Co. 3 3; Fal ove’ : 
F.C... 0; referee, CE: Creighton, New, York City. pte aR bict aad 1h eee 
1919-20—At Fall River, SS. April 19,1920; | 1906-07—Havertord 1917—Havertord. 
a ar ae Steel Co: F: C., 2; Paterson (N, € J.) 1907 -08—Haverford-Yale 1918 —No competition 
1920-21—At St. Louis, May 2, 1921; Ben Miiler teas Bias eet Meee 
2: ; 1909-10—Columbia 1920—Pennsylvania, 
Biase) Gia Louis), 2; Fall River F. 'C, (Quincy, 1910-11 Haverford 1921 —Prineeton 
21-22—-At Fall River, Mass., April 19, 1921: meee rsd Nabe See 
Robing. Dry ook H.C: Usrookiya), 4, Seu | E21 —Harvard | 193} —Peuneytvanta 
', O- . Louis), o . 
1922-23—At St. Louis, Mo., March 19, 1923; | 1914—Pennsylvania 1925—Princeton 
Scullin Steel ¥. C., 3; Todd Shipyard F. G. (Brook- In 1914 and thereafter schedule was Bane 
lyn), 2. to close late in December. 
WINNINGS OF NOTED RUNNING HORSES. 
é 
(Includes amounts got also in Second and third place.) 
American. Bngiish. French, 
Races} Win- . Races} Win- 
Horse. Won. nings. Horse. /Won.} nings: Won 
WGN ee wie Vinisin ss eles 23 ee 639 Isinglass......... Il | $291,275| Kesar... ees. iW 
Exterminator. . ees) ,596}Donovan, ..... ta) 18 | 277,215) Massine, .. 3.112! aa 
Man 0’ W 20 P5468 Rock Sand.......] 16 | 2388,900)Sardanapale..... ii 
Mad Hatter 32 | 194,525|Bayardo.. ....... | 32 | 293/665) paths deSavoie.| 8 
Domino 19 { 193,550 eos ets ae TU 17 | 2048 as PAU: dnc oa 14 

Sysonby 14} 184/438] Flying a 9 | 203,2 Mainrenen, eee 13 

i 15 180,912 Besoin. SNC Ss 197, 915|La Camargo..... 24 

t Morvich 12 172, 909|Pretty Polly..... 189, 965|Flechois......... 15 

Ballot 20 , 545) Prince aeees . 11 | 184,555)Perth...¢/2225 2! 10 
Kingston 89 138" 917) Ayrshire. ..... 1 500) Verdun. ......... 8 

: Grey Lag 22 138, 725|La Fleche. 16 78, 765;Ajax. .... 5 

a Boniface. . 34 | 119,950|Persimmon. 7 | 174,263|)Fmasgeur, 7 

: Hanover -| 32] 118)872/St. Frusguin 10 | 168,530/Sea Sick. 18 

‘Banque 62 | 118,535]/Orme...... 14 | 165,630|Oversight! |. 16 

Ws Miss Woodford, .... 37 118, 270)Gladiateur.......] 16 138 856|Northeast. 9 
7 “Sr Barton... 8 13 | 116,857/Ormonde........ 16 | 142/325|Preaicateur. 13- 

er WMPOUOT EAM oes ha Soco.c s ic 116,450 Diamond Jubilee. 6 141,547 Copgaulois 17 

Me | RACCIANG Sa. Ske. 70 | 116,391)Manna.. 2.2.2... cited, 0|Bruleur. . 5 

Bet, POUOMAG! .\\ wiles 6 sce 11! 115,885|Tracery......... 6 | 104,085] Val aor. mi 8 

ep WELD el SAS 8] 115.6 640/Bendigo-;........ 6 | 103, O}Nuage...... ceorese 6 

Salvator. .....s.6,. 16 113,710 Iroquois. ..... nt Fete eae 101,613|Hoults... eo. ees 5 
Tammany -,..,.+54 9 | 113,290!Sansovino. ; 5 6 88,650! A5 d’Atout, Asie 7 


The forty-sixth annual tournament of the National 
Archery Association was held at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
Aug. 17-21, in conjunction with an archery tourna- 
ment under the auspices of the Sesquicentennial 
Sports Committee. Both tournaments were cartled 
on simultaneously. . 

The championship contest for men narrowed to 
the defending champion, P. W. Crouch of Newton 
Center, Mass., and a novice, Stanley F. Spencer of 
San Pedro, Cal., who had never before shot in a 
tournament; Spencer finally winning both the N. 
A. A. and the Sesquicentennial] championships by a 
close mergin. 

Miss Dorothy D. Smith of Newton Center, Mass., 
the defending woman champlon, successfully de- 
fended her title and won both the Sesquicentennial 
and N. A. A. championships. This makes the 
sixth tlme she has won the national championship. 

The Junior championship for boys under sixteen 
was won by Donald Mackenzie of Greenwich, Conn.; 
and for girls under sixteen by Miss Frances Thord- 
Gray, also of Greenwich, Conn. 

The winning scores: Double York Round—P. W. 
Crouch, Newton Center, Mass., Hits, 201; Score, 


Sporting Bvents—Archery. 


ARCHERY. 


Pedro, Cal.. Hits, 177; Score, 1153. P. W. Crouch; 
Newton Center, Mass,, Hits, 178; Score, 1120. 
Double National Round—Miss Dorothy D. 
Smith, Newton Center, Mass., Hits, 132; Score, 634. 
Double Columbia Round—Miss Dorothy D. 
Smith, Newton Center, Muss., Hits, 142; Score, 842. 
Double. Junior American Round—Donald Mac- 
kenzie, Greenwich, Conn., Hits, 164; Score, 956. 

Junior Girl Champion—Miss Frances Thord- 
Gray, Greenwich, Conn., Hits, 116; Score, 534. 

Boy Scout Champion—Louls Baril, Rome, N. Y.,- 
Hits, 119; Seore, 549. 

Girl Scout Champlon—Miss Frances Sullivan, 
Springfield, Mass., Hits, 101; Score, 449. 

The Eastern Archery Association tournament was 
held at Deerfield, Mass., July 1, 2 and 3. 

Winning scores: Double York Round Champion- 
ship—P. W. Crouch, Newton Center,’ Mass., Hits, 
221; Score, 1027. 

Double American Round Champlonship—W. H. 
Palmer jr., Wayne, Pa., Hits, 176; Score, 1072. 

Doubie National Round Championship—Miss 
Dorothy D. Smith, Newton Center, Mass., Hits, 
132; Score, 622. 

Double Columbia Round Championship—Miss 
Dorothy D. Smith, Newton Center, Mass., Hits, 
140; Score, 816. 


947. S. F. Spencer, San Pedro, Cal., Hits, 192; Officers of the association: President—Judge 
Score, 952. P. H. Ball, Deerfield, Mass.; Secretary—-Treasurer— 
Double. American Round—sS. F. Spencer, San ! Miss Ruth Brewer, Newton Center, Mass. 
7 
MARATHON RUNS AND WALKS. 
Date. Distance. Time. Place. First. Second. Third. 
H. M. 8. 

Feb. 22|20-mile run.../1 52 11 Brooklyn-Queens....... F. Wachsmuth|K. Koski..... 
Feb. 28|10-mile run...| 53 26 Baltimore... .......0..-% A. Stenroos...|F. Carney. .ac}. 0... sets see 
April 3|Marathon race|2 51 30 Pontiac-Detroit. ....... P. Wyer.....-. A. Sourminen, 
April 17|47-mile walk. ./9 50 45 Washington-Baltimore. .|E. Olson..... . F. Miller. .... 
April 19|Marathon race|2 25 40 2-5|Boston...........++.+- C. Miles.:... - A. Stenroos... 
May 1/12-milerim...j|1 4 20 New York City........ A. Stenroos...|A. Michelson... 
May 15|Marathon race|2 45 5 1-5|Laurel-Baltimore....... C. De Mar...jA. Michelson..}.......2.-+06 
June 2|Marathon race|2 42 50 Philadelphia Sesqui..... C. De Mar...|A. Michelson.. 
June 12|10-mile run...| 54 47 2-5/Melrose, Mass....,-...- A, Stenroos...|J. Henigen....|.......-.-.+. 
Sept. 4/Marathon race|2 50 27 3-5 Montreal.............- H. Frick... H. Beneoit 
Sept. 11|/12-mile run...|1 7 544-5 Canada.............-+ C. Longwhite . |B. Reynolds 
Oct. 12|Marathon racel2 38 30 3-5\New York-Port Chester.|C. De Mar . |W. Kennedy _ 


een sunset 


approximately seventy miles, betw and 
Altas Hills to 


sunrise, carrying a message from 
Oudja, across the desert. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS. 


Year. Individuals. All Events. Five-Women Teams. 
1918...|Mrs. F. Stetb, Detroit............ 537|Mrs. EH. Jaeger, Toledo......... 1,552Chicago.....- 2,479 
1919...|Mrs. B. Littlefield, Newark....... 594|Mrs. B. Husk, Newark......... 1,580Toledo........ 2,436 
1920...|Mrs. T. Humphreys, St. Louis... .559)/Mrs. M. Liebrich, Chicago...... 1,606St. Louis...... 2,454 
1921...|Mrs. E. Jaeger, Toledo.......-..- 79\Mrs, #. Jaeger, Toledo......... 1,557Rockford..... 2,482 
1922...|}Mrs. BE. Jaeger, Toledo........... 603|Mrs. Abraham, Milwaukee,..... 1,659Chicago...... 2,531 
1923...\Mrs. E. Jaeger, Toledo.........:. 594|Mrs. D. Zapf, Toledo........... ,582Toledo........ 1348 

593|Mrs. R. Steger, Chicago 1,647Chicago rae 


LEADING AMERICAN 


JOCKEYS FOR 1926. 
(January to October.) 


Name Mts. | ist. | 2d. | 3d. {Unpl. Pct. Name. Mts. | Ist. | 2d. | 3d. ;Unpl.| Pct. 
W. Munden 703 | 171 | 133 89 | 320 | .24 ||D. Dubois. . 572 | 113 91 79 | 289 | .20 
BR. Jones 1,022 | 168 | 154 | 139 | 561 | .16 ||G. Johnson.. 630: 110 89 89 | 342 | .17 
W. Garner 840 | 142 | 140 } 111 | 447 |. -17 ||R. Finnerty. 729 | 109 85 | 103 | 432 | .15 
D. Smith 761 | 140 | 130 | 126 | 375 | .18 |\J. Maiben... 444 | 107 73 59 | 205 | .24 
R. Paterno 725 | 123 | 127 95 | 390} .17 ||C. E. Allen.. 519 | 104 85 63 | 267 | .20 
L, Fator 56 | 122 81 81! 172 | .27 


PLAYGROUNDS IN 

New York leads all other States in the number 
of public play spaces and of recreation directors its 
cities employ the year round, according to the 
returns to 2 questionnaire on recreation compiled 
by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 

Seventy-eight cities of the State maintained 
1,042 public playgrounds and recreation centres 
uring 1925, under the direction of 588 year-round 
leaders. Pennsylvania is second in play areas, 
re ri 949, while Illinois is second in leadership, 
with 294 year-round workers. 

Wew York State’s play areas include 618 outdoor 
playgrounds, 243 indoor recreation centres and 
181 athletic fields and other play areas, and are 

racticully twice the number reported ten years 
Perore. Nine cities provide municipal golf courses; 
606 school buildings of the State are used outside 
of school hours for community recreation activities. 


NEW YORK STATE. 

New York places which have taken up the de- 
velopment of recreation as a community asset 
include: Albany, Albion, Auburn, Ballston Spa, 
Batavia, Beacon, Buffalo, Canandaigua, Canastota, 
Carthage, Chatham, Cobleskill, Cohoes, Corning, 
Coxsackie, Dunkirk, Elmira, Elmira Heights, 
Elmsford, Fredonia, Geneva, Glens Falls, Glovers- 
ville, Hastings-on-Hudson, Herkimer, Hudson‘ 
Hudson Falls, Ithaca, amestown, Johnstown, 
Kingston, Lackawanna, Lockport, _Ma- 
maroneck, Mechanicvilie, Middletown, Mount 
Kisco, Mount Vernon, Newburgh, New Rochelle, 
New York City, Niagara Falls, Norwich, Olean, 
Oneonta, Ossining, Oswego, Patchogue, Peekskill, 
Plattsburg, Port Chester, Port Jervis, Poughkeepsie, 
Purchase, Rhinecliff, Rochester, Rome, Rye, Sag 
Harbor, Salamanca, Saratoga Springs, Scarsdale, 
Schenectady, Solvay, Syracuse, Tarrytown, Troy, 
Tuckahoe, Utica, Wappingers Falls, Watertown, 
Watervliet, White Plains, Yonkers. 


Leroy, 


ee a an Set eee ats hele eos oe Sota ee Caen! Sets Siena eS al eee ee eee a 
a ‘YEAR, Winner. Weht; Time. , Value. YEAR. Winner. wi Sn Time. | Value. 
RVUEHSSs sss. le 107 |3.05 $1,850||1896. .|Hastings,.......... 122 (2.24 1-2| $3,025 
Gen. Duke......... 110 |3.02 2,800}| 1897. . | Scot. Chieftain ee asta 115 |2.23 1-2; 3,550 
PROG OM 3). 36h ieepar'e 110 |3.04 1-4 3,350||1898. .|Bowling Brook...... 122 |2.32 7,810 
0. .|Kingfisher.......... 110 |2.59 1-2] 3,750|/1899. .:Jean Beraud........ 122 12.23 9,445, 
../Harry Bassett.......| 110 [2.56 5,450]/1900. .}Itdrim............. 126 |2.21 1-2; 14,790 
s4qd0@ Daniels. ov... . 110 |2.58 1-4 5 1901..]/Commando......... B 2.21 11,595 
:|Springbok.......... 110 {3.01 3-4) 5,200);1902. .|Masterman......... 126 {2.22 1-2] 13,220 
td PSAROD eo ede ...| 110 {2.39 1-2} 4,200)/1903. .|Africander.......... 126 |2.23 1-5} 12,285 
..(Calvin.... .] 110 |2.42 1-4 4,450); 1904, .;Delhi..... 126 /2:06 3-4) 11,575 
-|Algerine. . 110 |2.40 1-2} 3,700}}1905. - {Tanya 121 |2:08 17,240 
7. .|Cloverbrook. 110 |2.46 5,200]| 1906. , | Burgomast 126 |2.20 22,700 
..|Duke of Magent, 118 |2.43 1-2] 3,850]|/1907.,|Peter Pan. 126 jw... 22,76 
.|Spendthrift..... -| 118 |2.42 3-4] 4,250)/1908. .|Colin....... 126 22,765 
Grenada... 2. sys 118 |2.47 2,800}|1909..|Joe Madden. . wa}, £26: 24,550 
Saunterer........... 118 |2.47 3,000]/1910. ./Sweep...........0.. 126 9,700 
POKESERP iy red sopra « 118 aoe) 2,600}|1913..|Princess Eugene......} 109 2,825 
Geo, Kinney........ 118 |2.42 1-2 3,070}/ 1934. .|Luke McLuke....... 126 3,025 
Pamique. i... ee ev ees 118 |2.42 3,150}/1915.,|The Finn... ........ 126 1,825 
“lanl MEV RAING,. = ote lchuce sic ie tia 118 |2,43 2,710}|1916..|Friar Rock......... 126 4,100 
.  1886..|Inspector B......... 118 |2.41 2,700]| 1917. ./Hourless........... 126 © 5,800 
; 1887..)Hanover............ 118 12.43 1-2} 2,900}/1918..-|Johren............. 126 8,950 
1888. .|Sir Dixon............ 118 |2.40 1-4; 3,440]/1919..|Sir Barton.......... 126 11,950 
1889. .)Eric.. 118 |2.47 4,960||1920..|/Man o’ War........ 126 195) 
1890. .|Burlington 118 |2.08 3-4 .500]} 1921. .|Grey Lag 126 8,40 
1891. .|Foxfor 118 |2.08 3-4) 5,070}| 1922... |Pillory . 126 38,700 
1892. .|Patron.. 122 '217 5,610}}1923..|Zev..... 126 38,000 
1893. .|Comanche. -| 117 {1.53 1-4] 5,310]| 1924. .|Mad Play -| 126 42,880 
1894. .|Henry of Navarre....] 117 |1.56 1-2 6,680}|1925. .| American Flag -| 126 38,000 
1895. .'Belmar,............ 119 2.11 1-2) 2,700'' 1926. .|Crusader........... 126 48,050. 
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i BELMONT STAKES (3-YEAR OLDS). ' Nb 
+ 1% miles, 1867-1873; 144 miles, ee 89; 1% Lies 1% miles, 1896-1903; 134 a 1904-1905; a 
etic 1890-1892; 1% miles, 1893-1894; 114 milés, | 13 miles, 1906-1925; 14% miles, 1926. | 
Jerome Park, N. Y., 1867-1889; Morris Park, N. Y., 1890-1904; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1905 and since. 


No time was taken in 1907 and 1908. There was no racing in 1911 and 1912. 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3-YEAR-OLDS). . 
1 5-8 miles, 1889-1913 and 1918 and stnce. Sheepshead Bay, 1889-1912; Belmont Park, 1913 and 
e. : 


Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. |; Year. Winner. |Wght| Time. | Value. 
1889. .|Salvator............ 12 2 3 $34,000||1906. .|Accountant. .... OPM 2.48 $16,260 
1890. .|Tournament........ 113% 2.5 25,300||1907..|Dinna Ken......... 2.48 16,880 
1891..|/Potomac ‘ 20] 119s - 12. a 30,850/|1908..|Fair Play........... 2.46 1-5} 17,68 
1892. .|/Tammany 119 2.51 3-5] 28,470//1909. . | Fitz Peers oe 2.45 ~ 14,900 
1893. .|Daily Americ: 107 {2.50 3-5) 24,150)/1910.. |Sweep.. 2.53 Brg 
1894..|Dobbins. .... .}122 {2.55 33,400]/1913.. | Rock View ; 2.51 2,475 
1895. .|Bright Phoebus. -|115 [2.54 2-5) 29,700||1996..|Star Hawk . 2.32 3-5 2,705 
1896: ;/Requital........... 119 |2.49 2-5) 17,365||1917..|Omar Khayye 2.33 2-5} 5,95 
LEY" 7 GN RLS OF ot ES gee ieee 115 {2.48 2-5} 18,132//1918. .|Johren. 2.55 1-5} 10,725 
1898;..|Hamburg. .... 6.44. 122. |2.51.1-5! 13,875|/1919. Vexatious. 2.47 3-5) 20,540 
1899. . Ethelbert Te ee eee te 118 |2.51 2-5| 12,890//1920. .|Man O” War... 2.40 4-5]. 15,040 
1900. . Leven | Se Ridibauban, 126 {2.49 4-5) 14,325)/1921,,|Touch Me Not, 2.43 1-5) 17,850 
1901... |\Parader. occ s ees 126 |2.49 4-5) 13,555//1922.,|Kai Sang...... 2.42 2-5) 21,400 
1902. :|Maj. Daingerfield o« 1128) 12.47 3-5) 12,875]|1923. .|/Zev. -scae.e se. 2.44 3-5} 24,410 
1908. .)Africander.......... 126 |2.45 1-5} 18,635]/1924.. peas Khan. 2.48 2-5) 25,12. 
1904../Ort Wells...... vee /126 12.47 3-5 ,945|11925. .|Marconi..........4. 2.43 4-5) 26,500 
1905. .|Bysonby. ........... 126 12.47 17,93511/1926. .'Espino.......0..8.. 2.42 3-5! 26,10 
The distance in 1916-1917 was 134 miles. : 
YOUTHFUL STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). : x 
5% furlongs to and includins 1925; 5 furlongs in 1926, Jamaica, N. Y. # 

Year. Winner. Weht Time. Value. -; Year, Winner. 
1915. .| Paddy. Sage ge -.| 105 |1,07 $1,475 || 1921. .| Lord sp eke bree 

1916...) Pumbpler.. 63 oe ee 109 |1.07 3-5 1,925 || 1922. .| Bud pores Le 

1917. .| Luctllite . +++} 120 |1.06 4-5] 2,825 |) 1923. .|" Tester. 
te 4 ae Brighton. . Naieuipsellty ane aoe ae eee eee ‘ ae aie Aa 

919..]Man 0’ War........ 3 ~ 3,850. 25. . ance Pla; i 
1920...'Trysters i. eee. ee 130 '1.07 1-5! -5,050!! 1926. .'! Thrace. . ; Pi r x 
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os 
1-2 03 
4-5] 6,900)}1909. .|Fitz Herbert........ 03 
4-5} 6,900]|1910..jOlambala..,........ 04 
: 00 
ODer  MOnenE A csi cetera 2-5] 17,750||1915..|Stromboli.......... 05 

a .. \Lowlander.......... 3-5! 17,750||1916. .jFriar Rock......... bay 
PUQERE PO tie. os cere ote 1-5] © 12,070)|1917...|Boots............08. 5 
..|Lazzarone.... peat 4-5). 4,730}/1918..|Johren...........-5 6 
% ..|Henry of Navarre.,..} 129 |2.07 | 5,850))1919. ./Cornm Tassel......... 2 
j | See Sint = 9 
12 
5 
3 
3 
4 
03 
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WITHERS STAKES (8-YEARS-OLD8). : 
1 mile, Jerome Park, 1874-1889; Morris Park, 1890-1904;Belmont Park, 1905 and since. i 
Winner, Weht| Time. 


1877.! ‘i{} 110 [146 | 4/200]|1903. - |Shorthose.......... 
‘ 1878. .|Duke of Magenta....| 118 {1.48 | 3,500)/1904..)Delbl.............. 
1879..|Dan Sparling.......) 118 |1.48 | 5,305)/1905..|Blandy..........+.- 


1881. .|Crickmore. 


Me, 1880. .|Ferncliffe.........-. 
PRS2 PR OLSHER..A8 sah a cas 6 uy 
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: 1883..|Geo. Kinney........ 
Be 1884. .|Panique............ j 
2a 1885..|Tyrant....... See 1-4 
, 1886. .| Biggonet | 
1887. .| Hanover. 1-2}  3,490})1915.. |The Finn..........- 9 2-5 
: 1888 8 2-5 
1889 9 
189 9 3-5 
1891. 3-4 8 4-5 
5 4-5 
7 2-5 
5 4-5 
7 2-5 
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4, 
4 
‘4 
‘ 1892 ‘4 
1893 42 
: 1894 40is 
1895 ‘41 3-4 
1896 41 9 
: 1897. .|Oct: 43 38 1-5 
1898. .|The Huguenot: ....: 43 137 3-5 


1899. .'Jean Beraud........ t 122 


METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
Morris Park, 1891-1904; Belmont Park, 1905 and since. 1% miles, 1891-1896; 1 mile, 1907 and since, 


Weht| Time. } Value. Winner. Weht| Time. | Valu 


1.51 1-2) .|King James......... 125 e 
1.54 Fashion Plate....... 105 37 
1.52 1-4 Whisk Broom II... .|126 |1.39 
11.52 1-2 Fe | BUSKAR LL  cosiease cise" 114 |1.37 
1.53 ..|{Stromboli........- {118 41.39 
1.40 1-2)" e LIYE ayetstiele “ayerats 120 11.38 - 
y 1.44 | 4,280}11917..|Ormesdale......... {111 11.39 
s 1.39 3-5 -|102 {1.38 
1.41 1-4 6,250)]1919..)Lanius............. 115 41.45 3, 
1.42 | 6,810}}1920..)Wildair............ 107 (1.38 3,86 
1.42 8,92! ue : .{127 11.37 8,1 
: 2 1,38 3-5) 22... .|129 {1.36 8,55 
We 1.40 : 133. }1.38 7,6! 
..|Sysonby-Race King. . 1.41 3-5 1.38, 91 
eit ATL DIG doy <6 lara ahe} dr aise, 1 1.39 1.37 6,6: 
ie NGAOUMCL so jeas eeislens 1.40 1-5 1.38 9,1 


190 : 
1908. .'Jack Atkin........- 1.38 3-5 
The 1905 race was a dead heat between Sysonby | 


N. ¥., 1922, and won the Scarsdale Handicap, in — 
and Race Wat 5. hie 
(120 pounds) ran 1 mile at Empire City, | 


1.38 1-5. 


Tryster 
KINGS COUNTY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER): i 
1 1-16 miles, Jamaica, N. Y. ey 
Year. Winner. Weht{ Time. | Value, || Year. Wiuner. Weht) Time. | Value. — i 
—— "|" ——— | -—_———- Ny 
, .|Florh: $1,800||1918..|Cudgel..... .«.| 180 |1.46 1-5) $3,850 — 
1908. 5 apt Ww. 1,685}) 1919. .|/Royce Rools 110 |1.45 4-5} 4,850 
1,540)|1920..|Ormonde. . . 108 {1.47 4-5 3,250 — 
1,625|| 1921. .|Mad Hatter «| 124 |1.45 5,150 | 
1/480|| 1922. :|Mad Hatter........| 126 |1.46 5,100 
Cenatl 1,050||1923. .|Grey Lag.........-.| 128 pr 4-5] 4,950 — 
eed 1,600 pee BOV oo eseeeees® 130 44 5,700 a 
Li Y . «| Leopardess. . 66.0. p, a 
te ieee Mag 2,925]|1926..|Mirador......-- bon 1.44 3-5) 6,700 
. Stromboli. . 3,475'7 } 


| 417 [tae 8-5! Bi, 
127 |1.38 2-5) “Ul 
130 [139° | 


Li 1:38 
115 1.37 3-5 


herry Pie’s time in 1923 at Belmont Park sd Roaniér Tan a race against Gus; Saratoga, Aug. 
\e American record for 1 mile at a regular race. 21, 1918, in 1.34 4-5. 
aay \ HOPEFUL STAKES Gace ous) 
4% mile to 1926, when it was rum at 64 furlongs; Saratoga, N. Y. 
‘Winner. Weht| Time. Value. (YEAR.| _ Winner. 


TL tise 14525 ay 6..|Campfire........-..[ 
Tea Aga 1-13 2-5) 20,70 {i }San Briar. 22222510! 
1.13 2-5 .. (Et ; 


“| Rocky OFiitie: 212: abe / Pate PRAT Oh toa 
EUINOVOIGY sere oy. ce ue 3 
Bringhur; 


eave 42, 
48,850 
TRAVERS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS). 

1 3-4 miles, 1864-1889; 1 1-4 miles, 1890-1892; 1 1-4 miles, tats 1 1-8 miles, 1895; 1 1-4 miles, 
1897) 1 1-8 miles, 1901-1903; 1 1-4 miles, 1904 and since; Saratoga, N. ¥. 
Weht _ Time: Value. YEAR. eB ;{Weght| Time. ‘Value. 


$2,950 ||1893. . |Stowaway . -| 107 |2.10 3-4] $2, 
3,400 ||1804. [Ey of Nav “| 125 12/10 1-4 
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./Harry Bassett....... 
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..|Baden Baden. 
..|D’k of Magent 
. .| Falsetto. 

80. .|Grenada . 
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‘{|Inspector B... +2... ! 
MIQIARCY j< <0: kre trove ere « 


re Long Dance. . 12.1)! 
. {Sir John mipbaliah thesia coe) 6 
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The on race was a dead Heat between Attila In 1915 Tnal-by Ju finish first, 
and Acrobat. Attilla won on run-off, 3.08 3-4. | disqualified. re eae eae 


SARATOGA CUP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER.) 
¥ 214 miles, 1865-1886; 2 miles, 1891; 15¢ miles, 1902-1920; 134 ee 1921 and since; Saratoga, N. Y. 
’ YDAR. Winner. Weht; Time, Value. Weht| Time. | Value. 


1865. .|Kentucky.......... 4.01 1-2 $1,850 ¥ 3 ii 
_ 1866. .|Kentuoky.. 22.00... 4 |4.04 2,250 361 Le $3300 
1867..|Muggins,.........: 4.03 1,850 2.58 7,600. 
1868. .|Lancaster.......... 14 |4.14 1,950 3.03 4-5] 8,350 
1869. .|Bayonet..... 5.2.00. 8 |4.10 23250 3.00 4-5| 5,800 
1870. .|Helmbold........... 403 3-4] 15850 3.05 2-5} 6,050 
1871. .|Longfellow......... 4.02 3-4) 1,550 3.06 1-5; 6050 
1872. .|Harry Bassett. :| 108 13.59 1/550 2 58 QA75 
1873. .|Joe Daniels, . 4.10 1-4] 17700 2.58 3-51 4,100 
1874. Springbok.) 2) 212! ‘ 4.11 3-4| 2}450 3.08 2-5] 1.650 
875. .{Springbok-Preakness.} 114 |3.56 1-4] 2, 3.10 2175 
1876. .|Tom Ochiltree. ..... 118 |4.061-2] 1,850 3.01 4-5} 2/225 
Hev7 6: (Parole: i isk ess. oe 115 |4.04 142] 91 3.03 31375 
TSVS. Parole... giswcn cet 121 |4:08 1-2] 1; ‘13.07 4-5) 5/050 
1879. .|Bramble../.. 22.125. 118 [4.11 3-4) 1) 09 3.02 1-5] 5,250 
1880. .|Long Taw.......... 125 |4.08 ty 2.58 5,350 | 
1881. .|Checkmate) 1.32127! 126 |4.00 1} 2.56 2-5}. 4/950 - 
TeS2 si \Thoray.t vaxccss oc. 113 14.05 1-2} 1850 3.04-3-5} — 5,000 
1883.. (Gen. Monroe... ...: 122\|4,.21 1-2]. 13950 | 13.00 2-5) 5,525 
1884.) /Gen. Monroe... ...: 123 14.05 1,650 ; 12.57 1-5] 6.850 
1885..|Bob Miles. ... 2.21: 118 |4.02 27150 3.00 3-5] 8,300 
1886. .|Volante.......1212! 118 |4 25 1,700 2.59 2-5) 7/150, 
» 1891. .JLos Angeles. ........ 121 '3.43 1-2! 2,900 3.00 2-5' 7.650% 


Say 


larireceacy 
...|Sysonby. . 
a8 |Mohawk t 


STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). a 


‘GRAND UNION HOTEL 
_. 3-4 mile, Saratoga, N.Y. f 
_,;Weht, Time. | Value, |;pYEAR. Winner. '|Weght; Time. [ 
_|Puss in Boots. ..... 
.|Hourless........ 
721 (S00 Briar). i. 


..|Chickasaw... : Z .. {Big Blaze. 

. .|Iron Mask. i 1.12 4-5 ..|Sunsard. 
.|Black Broom . ( ie 2,440/11925: . |Haste. occa ee ees 
B,O85U 1926 a ICV. ace can ters we 


SARATOGA HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1 1-8 miles, 1901; 1 3-16 miles, 1902; 1 1-4 miles, 1903 and since. Saratoga, N. Y. 


YEAR. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. Winner. Weht| Time. | V: 
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QUEENS COUNTY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 

; 1 mile, Aqueduct, N. Y. We 
Year. Winner. Weht) Time. Value. ” Winner. Webt ‘Time. | Value. _ 
——— Se ae 


.|Rosetint. . . (39 1-5} $1,855 ..| Roamer. Re 36 3-5] $3; 
5 1,715 ‘| 116 


139 1- 137 2-5 

‘39 38 

"40 "36 

"39 | 15555 ||1922! :|Grey Lag...... 138 

39 Pl mewiecr etiee sca oes 37 

42 *:|Rena Bratber 2 1.222.] 127 136 

POY, 39 ‘{|Mad Play... .......| 128 |1:36 

19 136 2-5) i; Matawiesr is canens 37 lM 
1917. .|Old Rosebud... ..... I A COB Sg Iie a ER RNare MRRB PA MOIS. ta (ane ‘@ 


EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). . 
13% miles in 1900; 134 miles 1907-1922; 114 miles 1923 and since. Empire City, N. Y., except 1915; * 
when run at Belmont Park. : 


Lee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee ae oe RE rea a 
Year. Winner. Weht; Time. | Value. } } Year. Winner. Weht| Time. + Value. — 
1900. .|Charentus. .. 106 |2.04 $2,4651/1918. .|Roamer..........-.| 128 |1.51 $3,850 — 
1907. .|Prince Ahmed 109 |1.40 3-5} 1,660 |1919..|Lanius............. 115 |1.51 4-5} 3,850 | p 
1908. .|Pinkola..~.. 105 {1.54 4-5 11800} 1920..|Naturalist..... eeeeve} 117 {1.53 4,650 — 
1909..|Maltbie. . - 106 |1.53 4-5] —3,850)/1921. . }Yellow Hand... 400) 115 |1.51 7,000 
1910..)|Dalmatian.......... 118 |1.51 4,850||1922. Grey Lag...... coees | 13201164 6,550 
1914.. Se ee Epevienee of 120 1 b04 3,21 1923... (TRyeter sin. so Kees 15 |2.05 2-5] 6,400 — 
aac sto oa Pitan es at ee a De hoeR . Hl eg SRLS: aetiais ie ae she *¥ 
191 ort Tass. a Sy 3 ..|Mai iy. seve he 00 
1.56) 1926. , |Peanuts -| 112 12.05 cae 


TIA JUANA DERBY (3-YEAR-OLDS). é 


1% miles; Tia Juana, Mexico. 
_ Year. Winner. Weht Time. | Value. }, Year. Winner. Weht) Time. | Value, / 
921..)Crack o’ Dawn...... “116 1.52 45 $4,000 || 1924.,|Deep Thought: ..:.- 122 (1. 2050 
1922. _|Wedding Prince.....] 116 |1.56 4-5 4,000 || 1925... ee: Bee cayese pans 116 {1.53 3-5 Eo 
1923. .|Blanc Seing......... 122 '1.52 1-5 6,325 111926. .'Oarlaris. ..2......+: 116 11.49 45 23°775 


COFFROTH HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1% miles; Tia Juana, Mexico. ! 
Year. Winner. Webt; Time. Value. Year. "Winner. AG Weht Time. | Value, 


Sees See 


115 |2.22 $4,000 || 1924... |Rumistar....... vese-| 123 12:05 245; $431650 ‘ 
131 |2.05 3-5| 14,775 || 1925. .{Atherstone....... +. | 104 |2.07 255 AQ5 
1922... F 113 |2°06 2-5| 15/000 || 1926... |Carlaris,..........-| 100 |2.02 3-5) 70,700 — 
1923... ReDUKE. + sss sre 104 12:06 1-5! 29.475 ; 


11,49 
117 '1.52 3-5) 


a BROOKLYN HANDICAP OrvRAnR-GEDe AND OVER). a 
-. Yd milles, 1887-1914; 14 miles, 1915 and since, 


A Gravesend, N. Y , 1887-1910; Belmont Park, N. Y., 1913; Aqueduct, Nays, 1914 and sinze. 
DAR . | Winner. Weght; Time. { Value. 
> a - | ~ 


| Little Chief... ¢ 
:|Mad P 


CARTER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS - ‘AND OVER). 
rg en 78 mile, Aqueduct, N. Y. 


Weht peae 4 Value. Year.) ~. Winner. Webt} Time. 
$2,735 Zz 1.23 4-5 
7,710 . AN: alist 1.23 


wo 
“ICO 


1.23 
1.24 2-5 
1.25 33 35 
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GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
% mile, Aqueduct, 1889-1910; Belmont Park, 1913; Aqueduct, 1914 and since. 


Weht, Time. | Value. |{ YEAR. Winner. Weht! Time. } Value 
1 02 1-4] $17, 650 S907 -. (COROrG. 55. tak. es. Se 115 |1.00 $14,750 
a 17,650} |1908. . |Sir pares --| 125 }1.00 8-5; 13,200 
1.03 1-2 16,650 1909. . |Starbottle . 115 |1.02 1,925 
1.01 1-4] 16,650//1910. . | Babbler 122 }1.02 1-5 7,120 
1.01 3-4] 18,675/|1913..|Gainer............- 113 59 3-5 3,700 
1.01 1-4] 15,600})1914..|Lady Barbary....... 109 |1.01 2-5 1,925 
1,01 i 1915. .|Ormesdale..... seeee} 120 |1.01 4-5) 3.395 
1.02 1-4] 12,195||1916..|Campfire........... 112 |1.00 3.900 
1.01 1-4 A nA Wy red SLUG yc ot rats ee 112 |1.01 2-5 5,250 
1.01 3-4) 9,750|/1918..|Dunboyne........ «.} 115 | (59 2-5 6,600 
1.02 1-2) 13,305||1919..|Bornnie Mary....... 127 | .58 2-5 5,050 
1.02 1-5 9,750/|1920. .|Touch Me Not..,...; 112 | (59 1-5 6,600 
1.02 4-5]° 9,750)}1921. .|Broomster. . . --| 115 | .59 3-5] 7,600 
1.00 410,570) |1922.. |Goshawk. 115 59 1-5 7,600 
1.00 10,060} |1922. . |Rustic. 112 58 4-5! 7,600 
1.02 3-5 9,800]|1924../Swope... 114 11.00 2-5 7,600 
1.01 16,025] /1925. . |Navigator ++] 122 11.09 7,600 
1.01 11,200''1926. \!Pantella... -++.-.) 112 10.59 4-5! 13/050 
—— ee F115, 000 
HUDSON STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS8). 
54 mile, Gravesend, N. Y., 1887-1910; Aqueduct, N. V., 1914 and since. 
 YHAR. Winner. Weht, Time. ; Value. Vas: Winner. Weght| Time. ; Value. 
Pee ernie) UNE aeS? | | ‘ 
188 King Fish 115 |1,02 3-4] $2,160/11905. . |Jacobite........... +} 112 {1.02 $4,080 — 
188) regon 120 |1.04 2,535]/1906../Gretna Green.......] 119 11.01 445 4,6 
1889. .|Ballarat. . 115 |1.02 1-2 5,840//1907..|Royal Vane......... 115 |1.00 3-5 5,895 
- 1890. .|Gray Rock. -| 118 11.05 3-4 5,470||1908. .|Lawton Wigg: . 115 |1.01 5,690 x 
1891. .|Georgia......+6+++e| 115 11.03 6,500})1910..|Trap Rock 125 {1.02 2-5 3,560 a 
1892. .|Wallace.......,....] 118 |1.05 4,02()||1914. . |Sea Shell 114 ]1.60 — 8,050 _ r 
2508. (Halton... ..s.sse e's 118 |1.03 1-2 5,680)/1915. . |/Paddy Whack 113 |1.01 1,525 ‘ 
1894. ./Gotham os 118 {1.02 144) 3,431}/1916. .|Tumbler.... 122 |1.00 8-5 1,925 
1895.. Applegate 118 |1.03 4,000]}1917. .|Drastic..... 112 |1.00 1-5} 3,050 
1896.. 1e-Geo ‘Kessler 118 {1.03 4,670||1918. .|High Time. ««| 112. 10.58 2-5] 3,650 
1897. .|George Keene.......] 113 {1.02 3-41 2/980|/1919. ||Man o’ War. -| 130 {1.01 3-5) 2,895 
1898. .|Jean Beraud........ 122 |1.02 1-2} 4,040]/1920. .|Gen. J. M. Gomez.. .} 115 0.59 3,150 
1899. .|High Order......... 12 {1.01 1-2 4,530]|1921..|Sweep By.......... 115 |0.59 1-5 1,575 
wil ../Prince Charles. ..... 115 |1.01 3-5) 3,900]|1922. . |Sunferenve.. 2252777" 112 |0.59 2-5; 2,026 
1901. .|Hanover Queen...... 112 |1.02 1-5) 2,910]/1923. .|Transmute,......: : 
1902. .|River Pirate........ 115 11.00 2-5] 3,950)|1924: .|mir. 6... 0. 
1903. .|Palmbearer. 01 5,080}|1925. .|Sarmatius. . 
1904. .!Glorifier............ ¢ ‘| 3,720!| 1926. .’ Wichmount 


peer ATE EE SO edb ken gi” 
The 1896 race was a dead heat between Arbuckle and Geo. Kessler. 
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4Qi12. cy 9 Flying Ebony:.....- 
[9°06 1-4) 4850 "Bubbling Over). 1... 


: CLARK HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 
1 1-16 miles; Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. : 
Weht; Time. | Value. Year. 


RE ee 5 $1,900 a Bo Nh ee A Re 
. .| Love's Labor........ 00 2,15) 
. -[Colonial Girl. ....... 
hp OBCUS cb tahort ous oii ive aie 
.-|Hyperion........... 
7. .| Minks. . Ze 


SOS099 


wn 


CN Giniger te Haan: 
»./Exterminator....... ' 
.|Audacious......- uate 


HO O11 00 Cr Or 


_.|Spic and Span./ 1:2: 
».9an Utar. 2.22.56 
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The Clark Handicap was run 1922-1924 at 1% miles. 


‘ KENTUCKY JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS.) _ 
og 1 mile. Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky. 


¥ Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. |) Year. Winner. Weht, Time. | Value. — 
-1920. .|Tryster...!.2..... ..| 122 |1.38 2-5} $23,695||1924. . 122 |1.38 1-5| $26,010 
1921. .|Startle.......-2-+-+ 119 |1.38 3-5) 22,175)|1925 122 }1.41, 23,315 
1922..|Enchantment....... ~122 11.38 4-5} 25,315|/1926.. 122 11.42 3-5| 26,785 
1923. .!Wise Counsellor. .... 122 11.37 2-5! 26,990) , one 4 
f MARYLAND HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS). 
i miles. Laurel, Md. ; % 
Year. Winner. Weht; Time. |. Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. Value. 6 
1914. .|Last Coin.......... 123 |1.12 3-5] $2,370 1921. .|Copper Demon. 113 |2.04 1-5) $8,250 
1915. .|Dodge........+-. ~-| 116 {1.15 2,520//1922..|Bunting. .. 125 |2.04 4-5 8,325 — 
1916. .|Kohinoor......... 571 109 |1.13 2-5] 2,770}|1923. .|My Own. 126 |2.02 3-5 8, 
_ 1917..|Tippity Witchet.....| 122 |1.16 2,525)|1924. .|Sarazen.... 126 |2.02 2-5 8,925 
1919. .|Sir Barton........ +.| 133 |2.02 2-5 7,750||1925. .|Maid-at-Arm: 113 |2.07 3-5 8,900 
1920. .|Blazes.........-- **! yi0 12103 3-51 _7,500!11926. .|Crusader.........-. 126 12.05 2-5] 8,850 
; The Maryland Handicap was run 1914-1917 for 2-year-olds at % mile. Se of 
os .* WASHINGTON HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). e ye 
Bi, 14% miles. Laurel, Md. rays 
b Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. ne 
1911..|S. J. Johnson....... 116 |1.55 2-5} $2,460)}1918.. Midway. ...-.-+-s+-+ 11134]1.51 2-5 $1,950 ify 
1912. .|Manager...........| 124 1.5194-5 2,290}11922..|Oceanic, ......+++++ 104 |2.04 4-5} 23,470 — 
1913. .|Lahore. ibcleereters: + 112 (1.54 2,860||1923. .|Rialto....... ? 9 24,250 — 
1914. .}Roamer.......+.+-- 124 |1.49 3-5 1,970}|1924. .|Big Blaze. . 106 |2.04 1-5) 26,200 
1915. .|Gainer......++-++-- 104 |2.04 3-5 1,930|]1925. .|Joy Smoke. » 112 {2.09 4-5} 25,200 — 
1916. .|Boots.......+-++-- «| 122 ]1.51 1-5 2,010||1926..|Mars......-+++- ; 118 |2.03 © 24,150 
4 1917..!King Neptune...... 95 11.59 1-5 1,950 he 
4 The Washington Handicap was run 1911-1918 at 1% miles. | ; is oh 
P HAVRE DE GRACE HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND OVER). 3 
1% miles, except in 1918 when it was 1 mile and 70 yards. Hawre de Grace, Md. ? ; 
See eee eb Times | Wales on 
Year. ‘Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. || Year. Winner. Weht Time. | Value. — 
| | Bee i 
1912. .|Adams Express...... 119 |1.54 $1,530||1920. .|Porter.......-++0-- 129 1.54 $6,800 | 
1913..|Nightstick.......-.. 106 |1.53 ~ 1,580||1921..|Capt. Alcock..... wes| 115 (1.52 2-5) 15,500 
1914. .|Robt. Bradley. .| 110 |1.53 1,400||1922..|/Bunting...... seeese| 120 (1.53 3-5 7,200 — 
1915. .)Roamer.....- .| 129 |1.51 1-5 1,495||1923..|Enchantment....... 118 |1.50 4-5 7,000 
1916. .|Finn........- {29 11.52 1-5} 3,125||1924. .|Valador...... seceve| 102°|1.51 ATS 
7 1917. .|Omar Kkayya 126_|1.53 2,550||1925. .|Senalado.......++-+ 113 |1.52 4-5| 13,750 
By 1918, .|Slippery Elm.. 104 |1.44 1/380|| 1926. .|Crusader.....+++.+.| 122 1.50 14,250 
1919. .\Cudgel..... 129 11.50 7.2000” i 


3 _| $42, 750 1924. 
| Sally’s All | 48 [h-80 £8) 4108 182 
a Ss e; mop 
Beau ‘Butler Ae 122 |1.39 4-5 


PREAKNESS STAKES (3-YEAR-OLDS§). 
1 mile, 1909-1910; 1 1-8 miles, 1911-1924; 1 3-16 miles, 1925 and since; Pimlico, Md. 


Winner. Weht Time. Value. ‘ Winner. - |Webty: Time. 


..]Jack Hare, oF Sey Ciel 2-5) sui, 250 
. {Sir B ay ‘ re 5000 — 


915. Rhine Maide: 
y' . |Damrosch 
- |Kalitan . 
|War Cloud 


é The 1918 race was run in two divisions. 


LATONIA DERBY (YEAR-OLDS). 
1 % miles; Latonia, Ky. Known, 1883-1886, as Hindoo Stakes. 


arene Time. Value. 


1888... es Angeles oe 
ole |Hindoocraft . {Governor Gray. 


..|Free Lance. 


See 
..|/Han d’Or.. i . -|Upset 
..|Prince MeClurg enety a Browher ae 
..|Lieut. Gibson 4,715 . -| Thibodaux. . 
. .|Hernando : 

.. {Harry New 

. |Woodlake . 
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aa Broadway Jones..../| 118 |2/31 - 
..'Bagenbaggage. 2.33 1-5! 24,51 
LT Take Gnas Sas bd Ge Ee 
The 1888 race was a dead heat, on first try, between Los Angeles and White. Los Angeles won on 
the run-off. The 1900 race was a ‘walkover. ers 
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eae LATONIA CHAMPIONSHIP STAKES (3-YEAR-CLDS). 
134 miles. Latonia, Ky. 


Year. Winner. Weht) Time, | Value. ||~Year. Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. 


126 13.00 4-5 


-  1919..|Mad Hatter. -+| 122 |3.06 $45,090 |1923. .|In Memoriam 355,000 
1920. .|Cleopatra. . -.| 119 |2.56 4-5] 227815)|1924° | Chilhowee 126 |2.54 3-5] 25,935 
1921. .|Sporting Bloo --| 126 |3.05 3-5) 23,635)|1925. .|King Nadi. - ssee-] 126 (3.06 2-5] 23,285 
1922... .|Rockminster. ....... 126 [2.55 3-5! 24,080/|1926. TIDIpIny ee ee ee 126 12.58 45 _23, 795 
: QUEEN CITY HANDICAP (2-YEAR-OLDS). 
bs 1 mile, Latonla, Ky. AF 6 Fj 
(Year. ~ Winner. Weht| Time. | Value. |] Year. Winner. Weht| Time, | Value. 
~ 1917..|Jane wrences ar ore). 100 |1.39 , $6,265||1922..|Oul Oul. ........2 2.) 109 
=) 71918. .|Deltoo,. veeeess| 106 [1.44 3-51)” 7;700||1923 | || Wise Counsellor. ....} 125 U 39 3-5 316.578 200 
1919, ./On AWAD cee 122 {1.48 3-5). _7,900]|1924.. beer eth Cardinal. 118 |1.38 16,925 4 
1920. .|Behave Yourself... . 114 ]1.38 4-5). 15,275/|1925. .|Cnicago............ /113 }1.38 4-5) 17,450 
W2I)... (Startle. cee en es 115 11.39 3-51 15,7001. 1926. .!Gen, "Haldeman". “14 11:48 3-51 17 2375 
\ a 


ABERDEEN STAKES (2-YEAR-OLDS). 


Bi) : 44 furlongs; Havre de Grace, Md. : ss 
LS Sn re cel 
Year. Winner, Weht) Time. | Value. {} Year. Winner. Weght) Time. | Value. 
1913..|nver Bey.........5 “109 10.55 $1,450 x 0.54 2-5] $3,550. 
1914. 2S -| 104 |0.55 1,21 ‘ y s K < 
~ 1915. .|Geo. Smith. 2155222! 9 Hany eee 4 
NAPINOME Suche. oo. o. 
f Orton, Witehbet. . 


| 116 0.53 HBEASY 5 | 
Ati Steak pe ETS Og aap 11,050 
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"Sporting Byents HH orse Racing. 
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ENCLISH EPSOM DERBY STAKES WINNERS. 


(For 3- ea colts and fillies; weight-for-age; 


Lord Jersey...-. Robinson. 
Duke of Rutland] Robinson. 


Mr. Gratwicke. . Agee 

PSSOUPrign tr. oie ce sie « Mr. Chifney....|S. 
ene Spaniel........ Lord Lowther. . “Wheatley. 

32) St. seas Sinttcese Mr. Ridsdale... .|Scott.: 
1833 Dangerous..... Mr. Saddler... .|Chapple 
1834 Plenipotendlary., Mr. Batson..... Conolly. 
1835|Mundig........ Mr. Bowes..... Scott. 
1836|Bay Middleton. .|Lord Jersey..... Robinson. 
1837|Phosphorus..... Lord Berner....|G. Edwards 


Sir G. Heathcote Chapple. 
.|Mr. W. Ridsdale|Templeman, 


1838) Amato......... 
1839] Bloomsbury. . 


1840|Little Wonder. .|Mr. Robertson. .|Macdonald. 
1841|Coronation..... Mr. Rawlinson. .|Conolly. 
1842) Attila......... Colonel Anson.. .|Scott. 
1843|Cotherstone....|Mr. Bowes..... cott. 
1844|Orlando........ Colonel Peel... .|Flatman. 
1845|Merry Monarch.|Mr. Gratwicke. .|F. Bell 
1846|Pyrrhus........ Mr. Gully...... 8. Day. 
1847|Cossack........ Mr. Pedley..... Templeman 
1848|Surplice........ Lord Clifden... ./Templeman. 
1849| Flying Ds tchm’n| Lord Eglinton. .| Marlow. 
1850| Voltigeur....... Lord Zetland... ary Marson. 
1851|Teddin eon eRe Sir J. Hawley... .|J. Marson. 
1852| DanielO’ Rourke! Mr. Bowes..... ‘|F. Butler. 
1853|West Australian|Mr. Bowes..... F, Butler. 


* Dead heat; stakes divid 

Record time—2.34 4-5, - 1920, ok, Splon Kop, 
over the old course; 2.34 3-5, 1922, by Captain 
Cuttle, over the new distance 

Time in 1926—2.47 4-5; walue $54,750 (£10,950). 

Coronach won, in 1926, by 5 lengths ‘in rain and 
mud) over W. M. Singer’s Lancegaye, a 40-to-1 
shot; Lord Derby’s Colorado, favorite “the betting, 
was third; Lord Astor’s Swift and Sure, fourth. 


originally 1 mile, then 1 mile and 4 furlongs and 29 


volts, pounds; fillies, 121 pounds; distance ! yards; about 14% miles in 1921 and since.) 

YR. Horse.. Owner. Jockey. AYRE Horse. Jockey. 
1780|Diomed......../Sir E. Bunbury... S. _Arnull. 1854 ‘Andover. aot . JA. Day. 
1781|Y. Eclipse we 1855] Wild Dayrel. Pratl pace Sherwood 
1782) Assassin. . 1856) Ellington. .. .. | Alderoft. 
1783|Saltram.. oA A 1857|Blink Bonny. W. I. Anson|Charlton 
1784 Sergeant. . ‘ ..|Mr. O'Kelly..., 1858)Beadsman.. 5 . | Wells. 

1785) Aimwell........ Lord Clermont, .| Hindley. 1859|Misjid.. ...... .| Wells. 
1786|Noble ........ Mr. Panton. .... J. White. 1860|Thormanby.... OCustance. 
1787|Sir Peter Teazle|Lord Derby.. ee Arnull 1861) Kettledrum.... -|Bullock. 
1788|Sir Thomas..... Prince of Wales..|W. Smith. 1862|Caractus....... Mr. C. Snewny.. a . Parsens. 
1789|Sky Scraper. ...|Duke of Bedford Chifney, Sr.||1863|Macaroni...... Mr R. C. Naylor|T. Chaloner. 
1790|Rhadamanthus.|Lord Grosvenor. |J. Arnull. 1864|Blair Athol..... r. W. I. Anson|J. Snowden. 
2791] Bagers. oe de Duke of Bedford Stephenson . 1865|Gladiateur..... Go" t de Lagrange} H. Grimsh’w 
1792|John Bull, .....|Lord Grosvenor .|Buckle. 1866|Lord Lyon..... Mr. Sutton...-. Custance. 
1793|Waxy.......... Sir F. Poole..... Clift. 1867|Hermit........ Mr. H. Chaplin..|J. Daley. 
qe Daidalus....... Lord Grosvenor . |Buckle. 1868] Blue Gown..... Sir J. Hawley Welis. 
lita Eagle. ..|Sir F. Standish. .|.A. Wheatley 1869) Pretender...... Mr. J. Johnstone|J. Osborne. 
Teele IGelObn eso Sir F. Standish. .|J. Arnull. 1870| Kingcraft...... Lord Falmouth. .|T. French. 
1797) Fidget “eoit. ...-.|Duke of Bedford|J. Singleton.||1871)Favonius....... Baron Rothschild|T. French. 
1798|Sir Harry...... Mr. Cookson... . |S, Arnull. 1872|Cremorne...... Mr. H. Saville... : ele 
1799| Archduke...... Sir F. Standish. .|J. Arnull. 1873] Doncaster. . Mr. J. Merry. ..|F. Webb. 
1800|Champion...... Mr. Wilson..... Clift. 1874 George Frederick Mr. Cartwright. . Custance. 
1801|Eleanor........ Sir C. Bunbury..|Sanders. 1875|Galopin....... :|Prince Balthyany| Morris. 
1802/Tyrant........ Duke of Grafton| Buckle. 876|Kisber......... Mr. Baltazzi....|Maidment, 
1803|Ditto.......... Sir H. Williams’n) Clift. 1877|Silvio........... Lord Falmouth..|F. Archer. 
1804|Hannibal....... Lord Egremont..|W. Arnull. ||1878|Sefton......... Mr. Crawfurd.. Albee 
1805|Card’l Beaufort.) Lord Egremont. .| Fitzpatrick. ||1879|Sir Bevys...a..|Mr. Acton.,.... . Fordham 
FSOG) Paris. oe. Lord Foley..... Shepherd. 1880|Bend Or....... Duke of Westm’r Er Archer. 
1807 ea es whithtead Lord Egremont..|J. Arnull. 1881|Troquois....... YP, Lorillard... ..|F. Archer. 
PROS (Pans. pues ae 8 Sir H. Williams’n| Collinson. 1882|Shotover....... Duke of Westm'r|T. Gannon. 
1809|Pope.......... Duke of Grafton|Goodison. 1883|St. Blaise...... Sir F. Johnstone|C. Wood. 
1810 Whalebone ES ee Duke of Grafton|Clift. 1884|*Harvester.....|Sir J.Willoughby|S. Loates. 
1811|Phantom....... Sir J. Shelly. . ..|Buckle. *St. Gatien. .|Mr. Hammond. .}/C. Wood. 
1812|]Octavius....... Mr. Ladbrooke..}W. Arnull. ||/1885|/Melton.... .|Lord Hastings...|F. Archer. 

‘ 1813|Smolensko..... Sir C. Bunbury. .|Goodison. 1886|Ormonde...... Duke of Westm’r|F. Archer. 
1814|Blucher..,.. .|Lord Stawell....)]W. Arnull. ||1887| Merry cpaeen Mr. Abington... .|J. Watts. 
1815| Whisker. ......|/Duke of Grafton|Goodison. 1888] Ayrshire. .|Duke of Portland|F. Barrett. 
1816|Prince Leopol 1889| Donovan. .|Duke of Portland|T. Loates. 
1817)Azar.. 4 1890|Sainfoin. . Sir J. Miller... .|J. Watts 
1818|Sam. . é ; in...|s. 1891|Common. Sir F. Johnstone|G. Barrett, 
1819] Tiresi: ‘|Duke of Portland|Cuift. 1892|Sir Hugo. Lord Bradford. .| Allsop 
1820|Sailor.. .|Mr. Thornhill...|S. Chifney. ||1893|Isinglass.......|/Mr: McCalmont./T. Loates 

.|Mr. Hunter..... S. Day. 1894|Ladas......... Lord Rosebery. ..j|J. Watts. 
Duke of York. ..|Goodison. 1895|Sir Visto. ...... Lord Rosebery. ..|/S. Loates 

.|Mr. Udney..... Buckle. 1896|Persimmon.....|Prince of Wales..|J. Watts. 
Sir J. Shelly. ...]/Robinson. 1897| Galtee More....|Mr, Gubbins C. Wood 
Sir J. Shelly... .|}Robinson. 1898|Jeddah........ Mr. Larnach. O. Madden 
Lord Egremont..|Dockeray. 1899| Flying Fox..... Duke of Westm’r|M. Cannon. 


ying F 
1900 Dinnond. abitee 
1901| Volodyovski. . 


Sane of Wales..|H. Jones. 
W. C. Sey es L. Reiff. 


1902| Ard Patrick. :..|Mr. Gubbins....|J.H. bth as 
1903]}Rock Sand..... Sir J. Miller. Mahe 

1904|St. Amant...... L. de Rothschild] kK. Carinon, 
1905|Cicero......... Lord Rosebery...| Maher 
1906|Spearmint...... Major B. Loder..|Maher 
LSOZ\Orby ae idan Richard Croker..|J. Reiff 
1908}Si; moritetta. .|Chev. Ginistrelli.|W. Bullock. 
1909 OPW. . wale ss King Edward.../H. Jones 
1910|Lemberg....... ihe Qohls Cee merge B. Dillon 
1911|Sunstar........)/Mr. J. B. Joel.. .|G. Stern 
1912|Tagalie........ Mr. Raphael....|J. Reiff 
1913) Aboyeur....... Mr. Cunliffe... .}Piper 
1914|Durbar II...... H. B. Duryea...|M. MacGee. 
1915|Pommern...... Mr. S. Joel. ....|S. Donoghue 


1916|Fifinella........ 
1917|Gay Crusader... 
1918}Gainsborough.. . 
1919|Grand Parade... 


.|J. Childs. 
Mr. Fairie...... S. Donoghue 
Lady J. Douglass|J. Childs. 
Lord Glanely . | eae 


1920|Spion Kop..... Major G. Loder. BE. O'Neill. 
1921|Humorist...... Cea ster! pots) Ione ae 5. Donoghue 
1922/Oaptain Cuttle. . Ld woolavinet’ n 8. Donoghue 
1923)Papyrus. . .|Benj. Irish...... 8. Donoghue 
1924|Sansovino .|Lord Derby. .|T. Weston 
1925|Manna. . .|H. E. Morris S$. Donoghue 
1926'Coronath...... L’d Woolav'’ gton J. Childs. 


Over $1,000,000 was bet on Colorado. 

Coronach is half-brother to Lord Woolavington’s 
(Sir John Buchanan’s) Captain Cuttle; which won 
the Derby in 1922. 

Steve Donoghue won the Derby 6 times 

The Calcutta Sweepstakes yielded over $1, 100,000, 
the first prize being $600,000. 

Bets on horse races in Great Britain in 1926 
totaled over $1,500,000,000. 


WINNERS OF OTHER ENGLISH HORSE RACES IN 1926. 


St. Leger Stakes—Coronach. 

The Cesarewitch—Myra Gray 

Lincolnshire Handicap King of Clubs 

Liverpool Grand National Steeplechase—Jack 
Horner. 

Great International Steeplechase—White Park. 

Two Thousand Guineas Stakes—Colorado. 


One Thousand Guineas Stakes—Pillion. 
Oaks Stakes—Short Story. 
St. James Palace Stakes—Coronach. 
Royal Ascot—Miss Sport. 
Royal Hunt Cup—Cross Bow. 
Coronation Stakes—Moi Mahal. 

. July Stakes—The Satran. 


reported, for $105,000. 


| Billy 
Where the same horse appears in the table more gave $26 


than once, it is a resale. 


Other American horses sold at high prices in- 
clude—Dunlin, $37,500; Bolero, $35,000; Escoba, 
000; Iroquois, 


$35,000; Dunlin, $35 
Fournament, $33,500; 
Ornament, $31,000; Colin, 


Rayon 


porting Events—Horse Ra as 
PURCHASE PRICES OF NOTED RACE HORSES. 


Kelly, 


irrus, $25, 
Yorkville Bel 


$34,000. 
d’Or, $33,000; 


0,000; Don Alonzo,! Raceland, $20,000: Westy 


American. Foreign. American. Foreign. 

Horse. Price. Horse. Price. Horse: Horse. Price. 
TPRCOTY fis acs oe $265,000/Chantey........) $50,000||Polar Star....-. $83,200 
Rock acd. ....4 150,000|Botafogo........ 225,000||Brown Prince II. 80,320 
Friar Rock. ....} 130,000/Prince Palatine..| 209,000|/Hamburg....... 80,006 
Whiskaway.....| 125,000|\CharlesO’ Malley} 200,000||Meddier........ 80,000 
Incheape....... 115,000)Flying Fox. .....| 189,000||De Mund...... 80,000 
JC 21) 110,000|Cylene..........| 157,500||Fitz Herbert... 80,000 
St. Blaise....... 100,000|Diamond Jubilee] 151,200||Quelie Chance. . 80,000 
Playfellow...... 100,000|Tardy....,.....] 150,000||The Commoner. 78,000 
Fair Play....... 100,000|Craganour...... 150,000||Firebrand. ..... 77,500 
Snob. Ils..2.... 85,000/Ormonde....... 150,000] |Accountant. wr: . 75,400 
Ordinance. ..... 85,000/Val d’Or.... 140,000||Dalmatian...... 75,400 

‘Happy Though' 75,000|Cyllene........] 125,000||Fitz Herbert... . 75,000 
Meddler........ 72,500|Rock Sand.....}| 125,000||Kentucky...... 75,000 
Watercress.....{ .71,000|Dark Ronald... 5,000||Brookholt...... --| 75,000 
Campfire....... 70,000 |Sceptre. .......] 125,000}|June Grass. .... 0} Blue Ensign. ...| 72.500 
Hamburg.......| 70,000/Prince Palatine,.| 125,000||Battle Creek.... Doncaster, ..... 70,000 
Sir Martin...... 70,000 |Sir Gallahad....| 125,000}|Altawood....... 40,006) Ormonde... ..... 70,000 
Sweeper IT..... 70,000/St. Germans. ...| 125,000||Dona Roca..... St. Gatien...... 0,000 
Wise Counsellor.} 66,000|/Biniou....-:....] 120,000||Son of John..... ‘The Bard..... 70,000 
Playfellow......| 62,000|Prince Palatine..| 112,500||Little Asbestos. - ilverm. 2.065 5 0,000 
Bamburg..<ye2.} 60,000/Your Majesty. .| 112,500||Peter Pan...... 000] Carbine, :...... 8,250 
Hermis....205..) 60,000/Louvols........) 112,5 Bud Lerner... .. La Fleche. .....} 66,150 
Nicholas. 60,000}Ard Patrick... .] 110,000}/H’y of Navarre.. Aboyeur........ 000 
Meddler. .... 55,000!Galtee More....| 110,000||Sarazen........ 0) H’y of Hereford.| 65,000 
War Feathers 55,000|Lancaster...... 0,0 Sir Peter.:.:...} 35,000] Biair Athol..... 2,500 
Nasturtium, 50,000|D’keofW’stm’t’r} 109,200||Kingston....... 30,000] Bronzino....... 62,400 
Friar Rock. 50,000|/Gouvernant, -| 100.000}|Lamplighter....} 30,000| Kangaroo. .....! 60,000 
Grey Lag 50,000 |Minoru.. . 100,000|/Omar Khayyam.| 26,600| Ormonde....... 0,000 
Goshawk...<... 50,000} Poison 100,000||Maj. Daingerf’id' olaime 0,000 
Tryster.<. . 50,000|Lycaon. 93,600|/Tremont, . . - 60,000 
Chilhowee..-,.-| 50,000|7Xendall : 90,000} |Jim Gaffney. ... 000 
K’y Cardinal.,.' _50,000)/Matchbox. :..:./ 90,000)|/Messenger...... 9,000 

Axtell was sold in this country, in 1889, it was $30,000; paler $30,000; Cudgel, $30,000. 


00; Blue Grass, $37,000; Re- 


$27, 
,000; Clifford, $26,000; Potomac, $25,000; 
000; Sennings Park, $25,000: 
le, $24,000; Tippity Witchet, $20,500; 
Dobbins, $20,200; 0 
Herrmann, $20,000; His Eminence, $20,000. 
Lamplighter, $20,000; Luke Blackburn, $20,000; 


Burgomaster, $20.000; Garry 


Hogan, $20,000. 


CRAND PRIX DE PARIS WINNERS—1 MILE 7 FURLONGS. 


Horse. 


1863|The Ranger | Mr. Savile. 
1864/Vermont.. .|H. Delamarre. 
1865|Gladiateur. .|Count F. de La-| 


grange. 
1866|Ceylon..... Duke of Beaut’t. 
1867|Tervacques |D. de Montg’y. 
* 1868/Earl.......|Mar.ofHastings. 
1869|Glaneur . M, Lupin. 


1870|Sornette....|Major Fridolin. 
1871|No race on a/ccount of war. 
1872|Cremorne...| Mr. Savile. 
1873|Boiard M., Delamarre. 


1874|Trent...... W. R. Marshall. 
1875/Salvatur..../M. Lupin. 
1876|Kisber..... A. Baltazzi. 
1877|St. Christo- 

Qi ccs s eh Count Lagrange. 


D 
1878|Thurio..... Pr. Soltykoff. 
1879)Nubienne...|M. Blanc. 
1880 mney the 


evil. .,.|/O. Brewer. 
1881/Foxhall. .. .|Mr. Keene. 
1882/Bruce...... Mr. Rymiel. 


1883/Frontin. . . .'Duke Castrie. 


The 1926 winner was ridden by ‘Parson Jack” | 
Jennings and was an extreme outsider, the pari- 
mutuels paying 63 to 1. The race was worth 669,000 
frances to Take My Tip. There were 400,000 spec- 


tators. Biribi, owned by Simon 
the favorite, and landed second. 
Record time, 3.11 in’ 1924, 


ete eekenne 


Owner. 


1884) Little Duck. |Duke Castrie. 
1885|Paradox....|Mr. Bro-Cloete. 


1886] Min ...-/R. Vyner, 
1887)Tennbreuse .|M. P. Airmart. 
1888 |Stuart .:...-|M. P. Donon. 
1889/Vasistas,.../M. H. Delam’re. 
1890) Fitz Roye:.|/Baron A, 
Schickler. 


1891/Clamart..,./M. BE. Blane. 
1892|}Ruell......|M. BE, Blanc. 
1898|Rogatsky ...]M. Webb. 


1884; Dolma- Baron’ A. le 
Baghtche.} Schickler. 
1825]Andree .|M. E. Blane 
1826] Arreaw. -|M..E. Blane. 
1897|Doge.......]M. J. Armand. 
1898}Le Roi Soleil/Baron de Roth- 
schild. 
1899|Perth...... M Caillant. 


1900/Semendria..|Baron Schickler. 
1901|Cheri. ...../M. Gaillant. 
1902/Kizil Kour-|M. B. de St. 
aD... 2s. Alary. 
1903'Quo Vadis..!M. E. Blanc. 


Guthmann, was 
110,000 francs. 


YR.| > Horse. Owner. 
1904) Ajax...2.2. M. E. Blanc, 
1905] Finasseur M. EB. Epb: 


Baron Rothse'ld 
W. K. Vand'bilt 
Baron Rothse’ld 


1907|San Souse IT. 
1908) North Hast. 
1$09) Verdun IT; . 


1910|Nuage. .... me. Chere- 
meteff. 
1911|As d’Atout..]Mar. de Ganay. 
1912)Houli....../M. A. Fould. 
1913/Bruleur. ...|M. e de St. 
ES 


Alary. 
Baron Rothso’ld 
Baron Rothse’ld 


1914|/Sardanap'ls. 
1919/Gal. Light. - 


1920/Comrade. ..|E. de St. Alary. 
1921|Lemonora. .|Joseph Watson. 
1922|Kefalin..... M. Abatetilos, 


1923|Filibert 
Savoie..: .|C. Ranucci. 
1924)Transvaal.. .|L. Mantacheft. 
1925/La Reinel/Baron J. A. de 
Lumiere..| Rothschild. 
1926) Take My Tip|Sen. James Hen- 
nessy. 


The 1926 French Grand National Steeple- 
chase was wen by Portmore; Ace, second. 
stake was worth 300,000 francs.’ The distance 
was 6,500 metres. 

The President .of the 
| metres, was won by Uncas. 


he 


Republic Stakes, 4,500 
The stake was worth 


LEADING AMERICAN JOCKEYS (EXCLUDING STEEPLECHASES). 
Jockey. 


Won. Year Jockey Mts. Won 
195 IOI... Mieboton. et ee 887 1 

253 1914, ...)J. MeTaggart.....,..... 787 ise 
276 LOLS. Cow VE. Gempeh... Seuss cians 775 151 
229 1916.:..-.| Bs RobmMSon: 2425 cn ee, 791 178 
297 IOUPS . | WeCrump ss. Zcltces: 803 151 
221 1918....])®. Robinson. ........5 0. 864 185 
388 T9A9,, 5:3} CeRGDINSON. sa osie buna 896 190 
334 1920... .|J. Butwell. ..oc.cc0.,., - 721 152 
324 1921; GeBaNe. hs a5 os wwe a 696 135 
173 1922. Ma BAbOrs: 2 vorui sees stale 859 188 
200 |}1923. POROs ees sister ciara 718 173 
162 1924. Go Parke oie 844 205 
168 . 111925,...,'A, Mortensen....., ealeae 987 187 


ois Hinetinda| Aurora, Ml. July 29: 1935, 1.30 
omic. “Queen Volo, Aurora, Il., Aug. 5, 1925. 


30. mile, Truax, North Randall, Ohio, Aug. 18, 
1925, 1. 46 yy. 
1 mile (world’s BORE fea Manning*, Lexing- 


; ros Ky., ont) » 1922 
mule, Face, hatin Brooke, Toledo, Ohio, 
ale > igo." 1.59, 


‘sep it. 
< ben ie, on half-mile ees Sen Manning*, 
edie ~ Sept. 16, 1926, 2.02%. 

1 mile, b a stallion, Lee Axworthy*, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 1916, 1.5834. 

Ky "Oct vy , a gelding ie Manning*, Lexington, 


1922, 1, 
. mile, by, o. mare, Nedaa’, ‘Lexington, Ky., Oct. 
4, An 
‘Ky, et: 3 om 


th running mate, Uhlan*, Lexington, 
, oe. 24 Bor 


le, by. A “bworyear-ol Mr. McElwyn*, Lex- 


ington, mo 1923 ‘ 
malle, ‘by -old, Mr. Pach aaa Lex- 
feten, Ys, Oct. onrer, “1924, 1.5 
1 mile, by a four- eat-old, Arion Guy*, Lexing- 
eis a Oct. 6, 1921, 1.5! 
1 mi le, by a five-year-old, Peter Manning*, Lex- 
= ae com Hee Oct. 6, 1921, 1.5734. 
le, by a six-year-old, Peter Manning*, Lex- 
ct. 4, 1922, ag 


Major Delmar*, 


"2.07. 
mile, to eel sulky, Peter Billiken*, 
ie 144. 


i: 
Goshen, I N. Yes 
: Lg inl ies, 
__ Nort Be 
1% s 
' Sept. 28 1925, 2 Brie. 
S i mall es, Red Top, Toledo, Ohio, July 13, 1925, 
miles, Peter Manning, North Randall, Ohio, 
Aug. 15, 1925, 4.104. 
mili Nightingale*, Nashville, \Tenn. (reg.), 
airy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., July 


Heae es, 
Oct. 20, 1893, 6.554. 


es, ogene ee Quebec, Canada, 
Sept. 29, 919, .t2, 084. 
10. miles, ‘Pascal, New York, N. Y. (reg.), Nov. 


2, ee 
x Peltier Controller, San Francisco, Cal. (reg.), 
oy. 


23. ge 27.234. 
Capt. McGowan*, Boston, Mass. (reg.), 
oe ot 1868 58.2 
Gen, 7 Taylor*, 


30 Cal., 
Feb. 21, neoT, 7.59. 
50. miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 


3.55.40 4. 
oo miles, Conaqueror*, Centreville, L. L., Nov. 


00 
1853, 8.55.53. 

Nancy Hanks, driven by Bud Doble, who died 
in 1926, trotted a mile, in 1892, in 2.05%. 

Golusmith Maid, driven by Doble, trotted a 
mile, in 1865, m 2. 14. She raced for bwelve years 
and earned over $350,000. 
PACING RECORDS. 

% mile, Directum I.*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
1916, .55%4. 


San Francisco, 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Following is the itinerary of Harry Pidgeon and 
his 34-foot yawl Islander in his trip around the 
world: 

Nov. 18, 1921—Sailed from Los ‘Angeles Harbor. 

Weng gee 1921—Arrived Anabo Bay, Nukuhiva, 


ea Moy 20, *1922—Arrived Papeete, Tahiti. 
fo! oak 10, 1922—Arrived Pago Pago, American 


7 eNOv. 15, 1922—Arrived Suva, Fiji Islands, and 
_ thence to Vila, New Hebrides 

‘ 923—Arrived Port ‘Moresby, New Guinea. 

Laan Island and 


26, 1925 
1906, 
eo 
ane. Ne 


Daroit® Mich., Sept. 18, 1914, 
Sept. 30, 1914, 1.58 

Ohio, 
Towa, Aug. 26, 


Py a vesting ‘Airdale*, Lexington, Ky. PPh | 


Lexington, Ky., Sept. 13, 1917, 2.06%. 
ash Oct. 4 
yn Sept. 

Miche Aug 
Ga.f, Nov. 30, 
cee: 

1% 
6, 1925, 2.17%. 


+29. : 
K one, Joan Grattan, Columbus, Ohio, 


1 mile, ine *Patcht, St. Paul, Minn., Si 


iz ile, by a fey Nee Dan Patebt, St. Paul, 


file: by Stallion in open, Directum I.*, 
» Sept. Petes 1.56 34. 


seuank. 23, 1903. 1.5 
, by gel Iding, in Sune Frank Bogash | 


1.594. 
in a race, Directum ¥., Columbus, O 


1 mile, by mare, in a race, Miss Harris M., Tol 
July 23, 8, 1.5844 a 
1 mile, half-mile hay Single G., Des M es 


1 mile, “voating tg, "Ko eee McGee*, Lexin 
4, a 


Nae Henk Perry*, Lexington, 
1 mile, ive okt Soft. Direct the Wor 


1 mile, Ove coranye filly, Silver Bells, Lexington 

threervear-old, Highland Scot, Lexin; to \y 

21, 1926, 1.59%. et a 

mile, rate lice William, Grand a 

1 mile, high-wheel sulky, Dan Patch*,_ 
1903, 2.0434. A 

1i1- AGE miles, half-mile track, Phil O'Neil, wie 


Oct. 28, 1926, 2.14%. 
aules, ea arevorern Lexington, KyS0 Oc 


1 mile, ti 


as. mules, Phil O’ Neil, Pes e Ill., Aug. 6, 1925, mo 


1005; 2, miles, Dan Patch*, Macon, Ga.f, reais 30, be 
3 miles, Elastic Polnter, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 

iy hae 7.31. 

4 miles, J0e Sa aay Knoxville, 


Nov. 13, 1891, : 
5 Canada, Sept. 10, 


Iowa (reg 


10. 
miles, Naronal, Quebec, 
1917, 12.0234. . 


PACING RECORDS—BY A TEAM. 
1 mile against time, Minor Heir and Geo. Gano, 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 1, 1912, 2.02. 
1 mile in a race, Billy M. and Doctor M., Spring- 
field, Ill., Sept. 24, 1914, 2.07%. 
1 mile in a race, Cohen and Deputy Sheriff, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Aug. 28, 1916, 2.0714. 


PACING RECORD—WITH RUNNING ee 


1 ne Flying Jib and mate, Chillicothe, ae 
Oct. 4, 1894, 1.5834. 


PACING RECORDS—TO WAGON. © . 
1 mile, Dan Patch*, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27, 
gil 1.57%. 
mile, in a ca Angus Pointer, Memphis, Tenn, 
Oct. 20, 1904, 
2° miles, oti America, 4.58%. 
3 mules Longfellow, Sacramento, Cal., 


i te 53. 
Ties, RO EEND San Francisco, Cal., 


31. 1869, 10.4) 
5 miles, eee St. Clair, San Francisco, Cal., 


Dec. 11, 1874, 12.54%. ; 
~*Against time. Paced by runner to sulky carry-. 

ing a wind or dust shield, the runner preceding 
e racer. 


Sept. 7 
Dec. 


IN A 34-FOOT YAWL. 


Sept. 15, 1923—Arrived Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Dec. 24, 1923—Arrived Durban, South Africa. 
March 13, 1924—Arrived Cape Town, South © 
pee Oe thence to Southwest Bay, South Africa 
8 ‘ on 
Oct. ao, 1924—-Arrived St. Helena. 
Dec. 1924—-Arrived Ascension Island. ‘ 
Deo. 36, 1924—Arrived Fernando Noronha Island. 
Jan, 20, 1925—Arrived Port-au-Spain, Trinidad. 
May 2! 1925—Arrived Cristobal, Canal Zone. , 
Aug. '7, 1925—Sailed from Balboa for Los ‘Angeles. 
Oct. 7, 1925—Crossed the Islander’s outbound 
course in latitude North 18.30, longitude, West 
er 15, thus completing circumnavigation Be the 


obe. 
be Oct. 31, 1925—Arrived Los Angeles Harbor, 1,442 
days from date of departure, Nov. 18, 1921. 


b ine 
1919, June 10) Tatoula. 
1915 10| Juarez, Me 


NoMRAVANWONG 


1 eg March §| Juarez, Mex. 
| 108 1891, June 22/Sheepshead B 
1 09 3-5 Juarez, Mex. Sago 
117 1-5 4| Belmont Park, Ne 
£2 oa | Belmont Park, N 
13445 | Saratoga, N. ¥._ 
3 1 35 2-5 3| Belmont ate ik i 
3 142 1-5 
4 1 48 3-5 
4 : BR 3-5 
TUR gtMERE Rar Hy 2 09 3-5 i|Sieepahead Bin 
3 126 2141-5 12| Belmont Park, N. 
3 118 2 28 4-5 i Belmont Park, N.- 
3\ 126 24045 Belmont Park. N. 
3 126 2 54 3-5 18 Latonia, Ky, 
8 95 31645 
5 128 3 21 4-5 
4 96 3 34 1-4 23) Toronto, Can. 
4 99 3.42 30) Chicago, Tl. 
4 100 3 49 4| Latonia, Ky. 
3 111 3 49 27| Latonie, Ky. 
4 S7 415 8 Tijuana, Mex. 
3 88 4 24 1-2 5 - 18) Newport, Ky. 
5 101 4512-5 |1925, Feb. 22/ Tijuana, ee. 
6 94 450 3-5 |1925, March 1/Tijuana, Mex. 9 Ry 
5 100 5 23 1925, March 8) Tijuana, Mex. e 
5 105 5 19 1907, Feb.- 16] New Orleans, La, 
4 85 711 1897, May ay Oakland, Cal. 
5 119 71045 1912, Oct. -7\ Louisville, Ky. 


*Against time. tOver old Futurity course at 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., 170 feet less than 34 mile. 
Note—A furlong is | one-eighth of a mile, 220 yards, 
or 660 feet, or 40 rods 


The best Canadian record for 1 mile—1. 37 3-5— 
Was made by Cliff Edge, at Fort Brie, Ont., July 3, 
1911; the best English record, 1.32 4-5 5, was made 
by Kepplestone, at Brighton, ‘June 25, 1925. 


OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE. 


| 


" Age, |Weight, 7 : 
Distance. Horse. Years|Pounds.| Time. _ Date. Track. 
— Mtles.|Furl’ gs. ; Min. Sec. me hy 
1-2 Young Martin. ......; 2 115) 45 1-5 |1924, April 28} Belmont Park, "N. Yes 
41-2 |Preceptor............. 2 112 51 1908; May 19/Belmont Park, Never? 
5-8 On ROBE tarantino hee 110 55 3-5 |1918, Sept. 12/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
; riled Mblahersi i waskae igi, 2 107 102 2-5 |1902, Oct. 21/Morris Park, N. ¥. 
3-4 BPR BS eine. Sok c 2 130 108 1904, Oct. 15}/Morris Park, N. ¥__ 
6 1-2 | Lady Vera 2 ; 90 116 3-5 |1906, Oct. 19/Belmont Park, N.Y. 
yO) Paris. .....5 2 110 1 22 2-5 11914. Sept. 12/Belmont Park’ NYS te 
} *Salvator 4 ay 135 1-2 1890, Aug. 28/Monmouth Park, N, a < 
ie Kildeer. . . 4 137 14 1892° Aug. 13}/Monmouth Park, N. J 
a 11-4 Banquet. . Sue) MAE Tuy 108 2 03 3-4 1890, July 17 Monmouth Par TK, N. J. 
ae 4 *Against time, Race horses make better time over oval or circular tracks. 
S HURDLE (STEEPLECHASE) RECORDS. 
ae Age, { Weight, 
5 4 ‘Distance. Horse. Years| Pounds. 
Miles. Furl gs. 
ah Governor Boyd... ..... 6 127 5|Newport, Ky. 
1 1-16 i ATCOMUS: ie ktelsrne Cees 4 132 8|Bay Districh, “Cal, 
11-8 Bob Thomas.......... 6 137 5{Chicago (Hawthor ne), Ul. 
Phil Becker Ae sey hy 133 5|Ingalls Park, Il. 
Oddibvesi ie. os eek 5 129 i. 16|Butte, Mont. 
% INDERRGE: Fores ee aamcieee 6 158 2\Ascot Park, Cal 
13-16 MI¢koryMut i... coe 7 140 921, April 23/Tijuana, Mex. 
op 1-4 im McGowan, ....... 4 127 216 882, Nov. Brighton Beach, N. Y. 
§ El Rio Sea be Sic nee ‘i 130 216 1904, June 21|Seattle, Wash. ! 
~~ 13-8 Rainier Ie ae a vb 129 2 34 1901, Sept. _2|Butte, Mont. 4 ie 
~ 11-2 Montalvo.........., Pa ue) 133 2 43 1-4 |1896, Feb: 20/Bay District, Cal. { ag 
ie lo-8 Mazo... .. orelf sO MP dO 3 05 1-5 |1901, Oct. —_ 7/Shicago (Harlem), Ti. 
' 13-4 Filon'd’Or. A ude 9 143 3 11 3-4 }1900, May a Morris Park, N. Y 
2 Charawind Ure 161 3 41 3-5 |1903, Oct. 5|Morris Park, N. ¥ 
21-4 Baby Bill. . of 6 150 4 23 1-2 |1897, April. 17|Oakland, Cai, 
21-2 Midgeley . 4 168 | 455 1896, Oct. 3'Gvavesend, N.Y. 
rE ES 


LARGEST WINNINGS BY ONE HORSE IN A YEAR. 
The largest total Winnings on American tracks, in any one year, by any one horse, have been as follows: 


Savant | as Home. a an a cee 
Year. Horse. Amount. | Year. Horse. Amount. |} Year. j Horse, Amount. 
1902. .|Maj. Daingerf'ld $57,685||1910.. |'Novelty........ $72,630 ||1918. ,|Hternal........ 56,137. 
~ 1903.; Africander. ./... 70,81 0}|1911. .| Worth: . ees 16,6 1919. .|Sir Barton. ..... ace 

i MOO4 COMA. Fe Ss 75,225||1912. .|Star Charter. ||” 14,655 ||1920. .|Mano’ War..._. 166,140 
1905../Sysonby........ 144,380||1913. .|Old Rosebud. .. | 19,057 || 1921. .|Morvich me Co odo 
1906. .|Accountant..... - 83,570}/1914../Roamer. . . 29,015 ||1922. | Pillory. 01... | 95,6 

5 ALN 6 NEI ROI) so OR a 131,007|/1915. .|Borrow. ; 20,195 |/1923..)Zev. 22.20.1215] 272/008 
1908. .|Sir Martin... ..; 78,590||1916.. |Campfire. 49,735 ||/1924..|Sarazen....... "| |) 95,640 0 
i 1909. Joe Madden.....{  44,905]!1917..|Sun Briar. | °*” 59. 505 11925. .! Pompey ieee 121, 630 


SOM Nr aa A Ry 7) DOOEIELT SRD, oy CPO ESOL p )NOea Sere ee ot Misa. sa id | sy Pas Tat ml 
Sporting Events—Horse Racing. 80 
OTHER RUNNING HORSE RACES OF 1926. 
(S., stake; H., handicap; St., steeplechase; figures following name of race mean furlongs.) 

Race. “Winner. | Wt| Time. \Purse. Race. Winner. Wt| Time. )Purse. 
Belmont P’k, N. Y. Lbs|M. 8. | Dols. \|Pimlico, Md.—Co|nt. Lbs|M,_ 8. |Dols. 
Juvenile S., 414. .|Draconis. . 122|0.53 16,150||Pin. Cup HL, 18..|/Edith Cavell .| 93|3.52 1-5) 8,825 
Fashion 8., 434. .|/Pandera...... 119|0.52 3-5} 6,475|| HavredeGrace,Md. 
KeeneMem.S.,414|Afterglow.....|112/0.51 2-5| 6,625|'Harford H., 6....)Noah......... 1.12 4-5] 9,225 
Natl. Stallioa S.,.5|Chance Shot. .|122/0.58 3-5/13,095||E. Shore H., 6...|Osmand...... 31.13 15,275 
Tomboy H., 54..|Lodina,.....2.)114)1.05 4,410||Chesap’ke g., 844|Rockman..... 1.45 3-5) 8, 
Nursery H., 6....|Osmand...... 127/1.13 5,975)|| Phila. H., ....[Edisto...... ae 1.46 4-5] 8,725 
FallHigh Wt. H.,6|Powhatan..,.|/115}1.12 3,800||Potomac H., 834.|Chance Play.. 1.47 3,250 
Toboggan H., 6. .|Sarmaticus. . .|108}1.12 1-5] 9,050 Laurel, Md. }, 

Matron S., 6..... Pantella...... 124) 1.13 2-5/18,275||Capital H., 6....|Pr. of Wales. . 1.11 3-5} 4,380 
Champagne &., 7.|Valorous...... 112)1.21 3-5| 5,750|| National S., 6..,.|Osmand. . 1.12 3-5| 7,080 
Pres. Plate, 8....|/Macaw....... 126]1.37 1-5)13,000||Walden H., 8....|/Rip Rap.... 1.41 11, 
Champ. FillyS.,10 Black Maria. .|123|2.07 4-5] 5,000}/Manor H., 8..... ACHOS.srs 5:8 eiore 1.41 1-5}12,225 
Twin City H., 10.|Black Maria. .|/110}2.02 4-5] 4,575||Selima 8., 8..... Fair Star... 1.40 23, 
Amer. Oaks H., 11|Edith Cavell. .|117|2.20 3-5/11,900|| Laurel S., 8..... .|Croyden. 1.38 10, 

is 114/3.26 13,300||Ch'vy ChaseSt.,16|TAzard... 4.06 2-5] 4,730 

147|3.40 6,200}| Tap’han’ck St., 20|Erne II... 4.54 4,4 

Gwathmey S., 20. ...|5.12 4-5/11,950, Bowie, Md. 
Brook St., 20....|Rt 130}4.57 10,850||Kindergarten S., 4|Red Rocket .. 0.48 1-5} 1,360 
Gr. Natl. St., 24. JE 149)5.54 6,550||Princeton H., 544|Noah........ 6} 1.07 4-5| 1,500 

Jamaica, N. Pr. George H., 7. |/Bulletin...... 1.27 700 
Colorado §., 5 .1112]0.59 3-5] 4,650||Bryan Mem., 8../Glister....... 1.43 21,300 
Baldwin H., 5% 114]1.05 2-5] 3,950}|Pr. George H.,8%|Opperman. ... 1,49 2-5) 3,360 
Olympic S., 6 -|115]1.11 2-5) 2,975)|Bowie H., 12....|Peanuts...... 2.31 1-5) 9,550 
Rainbow H., 6. 110}1.11 2-5} 3,200||Ch’chillD'wns, Ky. 

Newtown §S., 6. 109}1.12 3,200|| Debutante S., 5. . |Thirteen Sixty.|119]1.00 1-5] 7,860 
Paumonok H., 6. 124) 14412 6,900||Basht’d M’n’rS.,5|Torchilla..... 122]1.00 3-5) 7,7 
Wood S., 8+ 120}1,.42 8,700||Golden Rod H., 7|Rol’d Stocking|119)1.25 4-5| 6,020 
So’ampt’n H., 84% 120)1.45 5,850||Derby Trial 8....|Rhinock...... 18}1.39 1,50 
October H., 8% .|115}1.45 2-5) 3,525]|Ky. Oaks 9...... Black Maria. .|121]1.55 2-5/10,960 
Cont’nt’] H., 8%. 115)1.44 5,500||Gr’ng’rMem.H.10|King Nadi... .|119)2.04 3-5)11,550 
Pierrepont H., 9.. 116]1.51 2-5) 6,050) Latonia, Ky. 

Aqueduct, N. Y. Harold §., 544...|Lov’ly Man’rs.|119}1.06 4-5} 7,980 
‘Woodhaven §., 5.|Fantastic. -}112)0.59 4,850||Ciipsetta 8S.) 534 .|Krick........{116]1.09 2-5] 7,540 
Astoria §., 5...../Pandera.. .1124/0.59 3-5| 5,475)|Autumn H., 6 Energy....... 1)1.12 4,980 
Arverne H., 6.... me ~|122]1.11 4-5} 3,275||Ft. Thomas H., 6.|Wood Lore. . .{117)1.12 2-5) 6,700 
Oakdale H., 6....|Teheran...... 105}1.12 4,750||Cinn. Trophy, 6..|Ethel Dear. . ./115}1.12 3-5] 9,420 
Babylon H., 6...|Saxon........ 116]1.12 4,950||Inaugural H., 844|Princess Dor’n|122/1.45 ~ | 6,506 
Bayshore H., 7.../Backbone..... 114]1.23 2-5| 3,500}|Latonia Oaks, 10.|/Edith Cavell. .|126)2.03 10,920 
Shevlin H., 8. ./:|Macaw....... 120]1.37 3-5} 8,500||Latonia Cup..... Percussion....} 95|3.56 3-5) 7,530 
Bayview H., 844 .|High Star... .| 95/1.44 1-5) 4,050|| Lexington, Ky. 

Edgemere H., 9. .|Peanuts...... 114]1.48 3-5} 6,050]|Centen Fut., 444|Gen. Hald’m’n 0.53 4-5/11,411 
Brookdale H., 9..)Macaw....... 117|1.50 3-5} 7,300||Breeders’ Fut., 6.|Wood Lore. . . 1.11 17,899 
Bayside St., 16...|Gasper....... 142|4.08 2-5| 3,375||Camden H., 84..|Overall....... 1.48 1-5} 3,300 
Glendale St., 20..}Gun Boat. . 136|5.15 2-5) 6,200||Blue Grass S., 9..|Bubbling Over 1.49 3-5) 3,090 
Empire City, N.Y. (Chicago) Homew'd 
Wakefield H., 5144|Gen. Lee. .|120]1.05 3-5] 3,675|| Homewood S.,514|Chairman... . 1.06 4-5! 5,730 
18.,5%....|Charade 06 ,600||Ill. Oaks, 9....../Black Marfa. . 11.54 8,820 
Demoiselle S., 534|Panaera 26} 1.06 ,765||Amer. Derby, 12 .|Boot to Boot.. 2.30 1-5}89,000 
Arrow S., 6...... T 126]1.08 4-5] 2,035]| (Chicago) Lincoln |Field. 
Fast View S., 6. ./Gen. Lee 1.09 4-5] 7,350||Ch. Heights H., 6) Thirteen Sixty.|113)1.17 1-5) 5,700 
Mt. Vern’nH.,8+ |Sarazen 1.42 4-5| 4,845||Dearborn S., 6.. .|Nor’easter....]118)1.12 4,940 
Yonkers 4%. .|Bou Chaib....|100}1.47 3-5 ...||Steger H., 8..... Helen’s Babe. .|116]1.37 4-5} 5,340 
Yorktown H., 9. .|Cloudland. .. .|109/1.53 4-5| 4,970]|Dixie H., ...|Helen’s Babe..|110}1.43 4-5! 5,560 
EmpireCity H.,10|/Peanuts...... 112)2.05 6,550|| Lincoln H., 10...|Supremus..... 111)2.22 3380 
Emp.C’yDerby10|Blondin. ..... 126]2.06 1-5} 7,050)| Collinsville, Ill. 

Saratoga, N. Y. Valley S., 544.... 1.07 - | 7,030 
Troy 8.,5%..... J.J. Williams. |108/1.07 5,075] +Collinsville H., 6. 1.12 3-5} 7,290 
Sanf’d Mem. S., 6|Northland. .. .}115}1.13 5,175 [Hot.StatlerZ.,8 34 71.45 7,010 

. Grab Bag H., 6..|Osmond...... 126}1.14 8,150||Jeff. Hotel H., 9. 1.52 1-5) 6,470 
Catskill §., 7....- Little Asbestos] 113]1.25 4-5) 3,500||Falrm’t Derby, 10 2.03 2-5) 24,725 
Saranac H., 8.:..|Mars.,....... 120}1.39 9,300|| (Cleveland) Maple| Heights. a 
Delaware H., 8... 5) 1.40 4,875||State Derby, 9.. .|/Boot to Boot.. |121)1.57 7,820 
Champlain H., 9. 1.54 4'200||(Cinn.) Coney Is. 

Mer.&Citz.H.,9% 19) 1.59 7,900||Times Star H., 834|Helen’s Babe..|106}1.42 4-5) 5,275 

Huron H., 9%... 1.59 3-5} 4,050}|Cinn. Derby, 10../Crusader..... 126}2.02 20,150 

Alabama §&., 10... 4)2.06 9,275||  Raceland, Ky. 

Shillelah St., 16. . 4.17 | 3,150||Racel'd Derby, 10|Malcolm B., jr|118}2.05 2-5; 4,000 

Saratoga St., 20.. 5.11 3-5| 6,850|| Toronto (Woodbine|Park). : 
Pimlico, Md. Coronation S., 5..;Arrant Jade...}112]1.01 4-5} 4,040 

Spr.Juv’n’leS.,434|The Heathen. .}118)0.54 4,840||Pr. of Wales H., 6|Hot Pepper... .| 97/1.13 1-5) 1,610 

ursery S., 434../Triton........ 12210.54 3-5| 5,360||Hendrie Mem., 8.|Attack.......|106}1.41 4-5) 4,050 
Rennert H., 6....|M’ch Militaire} 107|1.12 4,410|| King Ed. Cup, 8% Edisto........ 122|1.44 4-5] 5,340 
Jennings H.,6...|Noah........ 241.12 4-5} 5,890||Toronto Cup, 9..|Joy Smoke. ...|120}1.53 8,530 
Pim, Oaks. 8%...|Rapture..... 1.45 4-5} 4:290|| Windsor, Ont. 

Spring H., 84%...|Edisto........ 6/1.45 6,900}| Frontier H., 9....|King Nadi... .|120]1.53 3-5} 8,440 
Dixle H., 9%. ...|Sarazen....... 2.00 4-5/24,550]| Tijuana, Mex... 

Riggs H., 12..... Crusader... .|2.32 3-5/21,450]| Ti). Futurity, 5.../Polante....... 123]1.00 2-5}11,710 
Gr.Spr. Val.St.,16|Labrador..... 3.48 3-5| 4,190]|Tijuana Cup, 16 .|All Over...... 93)3.29 11,350 
Man. M. Stol., 20|Fairmount... .116314.58 2-5! 8,900 


0 ee ee — —— —_ _— oeooeeeeeeeeee 
LEADING AMERICAN WINNING STABLES AND OWNERS. 


Owner. 


Greentree Stable. 
Salmon, W.J.. 
Widener, J. E.. 
Glen Riddle Stable 


Jeffords, Mr. & Mrs. W. 
Seagram Stable.......... 
Vista Stable....... 
Befiwell. H. G.....-+-. 


ist. 


106 


2d. 


(January to October, 1926.) 


3d.{ Won. Owner. 1st. | 2d. 
70 | $363,842]|/Rancocas Stable......... 56 | 28 
2 270,416||Audley Farm Stable...... 55 | 67 
50 |; 213,516]}|Coe, W. R....-.-eeeees 19 | 14 
69 | 199,850||Sagamore Stable......... 16 | 19 
20 } 184,395||Durnell, C. B........... 45 | 47 

167,218||Camden, J. N........+-5 42 | 36 
15 161,421)| Ziegler, W., JT.......44-- 15 | 28 
43 124,500]|Cooper, L. T.......-.+++ 85 | 35 
19 115,275||Headley, H. P........... 19 | 19 
53 94,00 atned Bros. si. 40.6046 9 44 | 60 


erles was feideely contested: from the 


as notable for remarkable play, record at- | 


and receipts. Babe Ruth of the New 
b and Grover Cleveland Alexander, the 
teran pitcher a ie Ler Louis club, were out- 
ding es e play. 

lexander won the second and sixth games in 
CS pitched the full nine innings and: clinched 
ro ionship when he took the mound in 
bh 


of the seventh and final 
és filled and two out and pitche 


uth victory ten world’s series records, and as 
is moré fecords than any other player ever 
one year, it stands in itself as pace 
ord. These are the new AES Ruth has es- 


ae 


Single game, 12; poe extra bases on long at 
ze ‘patie, 9, and for total series, 30; most ru 
one game, 4; most bases on balls in single cole 
and this latter mark also enabled him to surpass 
@ mark for most bases on balls for total series. 
patting .300 in the 1926 series Ruth succeeded 
iting his total series batting average to .253. 


oe 


St. Louis (N. L.)...... 992000205 
New York (A. L.).....02000000 0— f 
Batteries Alexander and O’Fartell; aiociter 


Shawkey, Jones and Severeid, Collins. 
Third Game—At St. Louts, Oct. &. 


R.H. E. 

New York (A. 1)... -000000000—0 51 
St. Louis (N. L.)...... 60031 LeouRae 80 
Batterles—Ruether, Shawkey, Thomas, and Cs tg 
reid; Haines and O'Farrell. 


Fourth Game—At St. Louis, Oct. é. 


RH. E. 
New York (A. L.).....10 114210 0—10 14 1 
St. Louis (N. L.).. 1003000012 5 140 
Batteries—Hoyt “and? Severeid; Rhem, Reinhart, 
H. Bell, Hallahan, Keen and O'Farrell. 


Fifth Game—At St. Louis, Oct. 7. 


R. H. E. 
New York (A. L.)...0000010011—8 91 
St. Louis (N. LL.) ...00010010,00—2 71 
Batteries—Pennock and Severeid; Sherdel and 
O'Farrell. 
Sizth Game—At New York, Oct. 9. 


R. HVE. 
Club. Pos. G. A.B. R. H. H.R. B.B. Pet. | St. Louis (N. L.).. ike 00 he £05 is 1—19 13.2 
Pde 2550 10-40 0 .900 | New York (A.L.).....000100100—2 81 
1916 Boston. P. 1 5 00 O 0 .000 Batteries—Sherdel and OrParrell: Pennock and _ 
Brot. BoSstani. oP sia Do a) 1) nO 0. .200 | Severeid. 
MBE. Ness Oey oO tO) ee a th 2 .313 Seventh Game—At New York, Oct. 10.- 
BOS Wee haart datas REP aa | 5 .118 RH. E. 
Ro Fit pene saan 3) ie « is Gah 8 .368 | St. Louis (N. L.)...... 000800000—3 80 
SOU 2920" 16) 16 rie 11.300} New York (A. L.). 00100100 0—2 83 
Geet caer o Mops bonny memes nme crm ie nde rabies Alexander. and 0’ Farrell, 
Ts ltattpieiviats 27 83 18 21 8 26 .258' Hoyt, Pennock and Severeid, Collins. k 
ATTENDANCE, RECEIPTS AND DIVISION OF RECEIPTS, 1926. 
First Second Third Fourth Seventh 
Game. Game. Game ‘Game. 


61,658 
$198" 976 
101, pire 76 
16,9 


*63, pee 
*$201,828 
102,933. 


30, 
pagans 16,912.96 17, 155.38 


*New single game record. 


i Atten- 
at _YR. Clubs. G.| dance. |Receipts. 
1903 ede A. L.-Pitts., N. L..| 8/100,429} $50,000 
oF 190 , NUL.-Athletics, A.L.} 5 91,723) 68,436 
Beh; 1908 White Sox,A.L.-Cubs,N.L,| 6| 99/84 106,550 
1907|Chicago,N_Li-Detroit,A.L.| 5 78,068) 101,728 
- 1908|Chicago,N.L.-Detroit,A.L.| 5] 62,22 94,975 
1909|Pitts., N. L.-Detroit, A.L..| 7|145;295 188,302 
 _1910|Athietics,A.L.-Chi’go,N.L | 5 125,222) 173,980 
BL 1911|Athleties,A.L.-Giants,N.L.| 6 179,851] 342,364 
_ 1912|Red Sox, A.L.-Giants,N.L.| 8 252,037} 450,833 
1913) Athletics,A.L.-~Giants,N.L,| 5/150,992) 325,980 
: 1914|Boston, N. L.-Phila., A.L.| 4 111,009} 226,739 
- 1915\Boston, A. L.-Phila., N.L.! 5'143,351! 320,361 


HOW PLAYERS HAVE 


RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1903. 


DIVIDED WORLD’S SERIES MONEY. 


38,825 48,615 38,093 
$166,199] $168,380] $169,392 $140, 091 
SE TOM DOH nc. 2 oh es epee | hoe eee 
14,126.91} 35,780.75] 35,995.80 25,769.34 
24,929.85] 25,257.00] 25,480.80] 24,013.65. 
14,126.91] 35,780.75! 35,995.801 25,769.34 


Atten- 

YR. Chubs. G,| dance. Receipts. 
1916/Boston, A.L.-B’klyn, N..! 5/162,859| $385, 590 
1917/Chicago, A.L.-N.Y., N.L..| 6/186,654 425,878 
1918/Boston,A.L.-Chicago,N.L.| 6/128, 0 
1919|Cincin’ ti, N.L,-Chi’go,A.L.| 8 236, 
1920/Cleve., A.L.-B' klyn, N.L:.| 7|174, 
1921|N. Y., N. L.-N. Y., A. L..| 8 269, 

1922)N. Y., N. moe YY, As Bee 185, 
1923|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y¥., N. L..| 6/301 
1924 Wash., A. L.-N. Y., N. L.| 7/283 
1925 Eitte., N. L. LenS A. L.| 7/282 
1926|St. L., N.L.-N: Y., A.L...} 7/328 


Winning Losing 
“Year. |Games| Players’ Share. Players’ Share. 


8 |Boston§.. .$1,182|Pittsburgh . $1,316 

5 |New York 1,142 re pelphia, "832 
6 |White Sox. 1,874|/Cubs...... 439 
*5 |Chicago.... 2,142 Derrote: ee» 1,945 
: 5  |Chicago.... 1,317/Detroit... 870 
Pr 7 Bier 4 Detroit.... 1,274 
5 hil’delphia, 2,062|Chicago.... 1,375 
/ 6 Phil Pdetphia 3h 564|New York.. 2,436 
+8 4'022|New York.. oes 

wae 5 Phitaeiphia 3,246|New York.. 2,164 
914... 4 |Boston. 2/812 Phil'delphia 3 2031 
915... 5 [Boston.:: > 3} 780 Phil’delphia 2,520: 


-*First game tie, 3-3, 0) inn 
he aa game tie, 6-6, 11 t De 


ven to charity. 


Winning Losin: 
Year. |Games| Players’ Share. Players’ ane 
SEAEALSMELASS oc SELLS AL 
1916. 5 |Boston... .$3, 910 Brooklyn. ..$2,834 
1917. 6 |Chicago,... 3:669|New York.. 2)442 
1918, 6 |Boston.... 4,102|Chicago.... -'671 
1919, 8 | Cincinnati. 5 225|Chicago.... 3,254 
1920. 7 ‘Cleveland. . 4) 204|Brook yn. v0 25387 
1921...| 8. |Giants.... ; 5,265|Yankees... 3,510 
1922. tb |Giants..... 4,545 |Yankees 2,842 
1928. . 6 |Yankees... 6,160|Giants,.... yL1Z 
7 |Washington 5,730|Gian 3,820 
7 |Pittsburgh. 5,332 Washington 3,734 
7 |St. Louis... 5,584|New York.. 3,417 


Second game a tie, 3-3, 10 ioninde: receipts | his share of the 


Ean Pe ane ree NSCS 

§In 1903 the losers fared better than the winners, 

as President Dreyfuss _ eure Hspuren ,Cilab gave 
receipts to the players. — 

No series in 1904: sak 


135,164.16 
ve es sfajesete aretiste A 121,898.96 
ayes : ; 144,899.55 
160,927.45 
152,888.58 


535, 459.72 
--598,045.8 
" 4 A 332,890.84 
+ As 1 207; 864.00 372,300.51 317, 191. 94 
: t $10,870,312.50 | $3,797,173.32 $4,873,818. 80 ~ °$1,300,3 
kee UG aad Council share. {Official figur 


ailable. 
1926 WORLD’S SERIES COMPOSITE SCORE FOR FULL SEVEN GAMES. 


The two following tables, compiled from official sources, give a complete view of the e composite score 
of the 1926 World’s Series. fF if 


z *The receipts of the second slag a 3-3 tie, 
___—s Were distributed to charity funds. 


ST. LOUIS ‘NATIONALS. 


- Douthit, cf 

' Southworth, rf 

Holm, rf, ¢ 

Hornsby, 2b 

Bottomley, 1b 
lL, 3 


Wh Ie 
COSHOOSCOONSTMNS AIO 


oO 


i=} 


SOCOSSCSSSOHAH OD 


eoitins, ¢ take cyahererale 
Pennock, Divas ereyatere 
Shocker, p...... ole 
Shawkey, D....-.--- 


-242| 189| 82 


¥ . Double plays—Thevenow, Hornsby and Bottom- — 
<Pinch Batted | Be Bala (6), Bottomley (5), | ley; Alexander, Thevenow and Bottomley; be Oe ae 


os 
= 
oOo 
= 


eit Rub n (5), rhe Pi ashe (4), Hornsby Lazzeri and Gate Hornsby, Thevenow and B e/ 

; bs (2), Dugan | tomley (2); ornsby_ and Bottomley; Tassel, fj 

i 2. Sarr Pours &. cael Koen sod Gehriee Gehrig and Koenig; South- 
reer 5 r worth an evenow. 

Sate ¢ ia a, rapes tats Left on bases—St. Louis, 43; New York, 55. f if 


iia 
» JOCoSSHOCOOOCOF 


=— 
jJpommowneee 
BY deechaencar 
iM cael tecaete 


Mahan (St. 1s Gy 0 eae 
(St. i ola Na) eae ee 3 i 


ron 4 4 Ctnied ees 5 a soe oct Ae ecgnd 
and Klem (Nationa! League); | ame) ‘vr 1 me); 9) game) 
inp and O'Day. anc (American League). Ciitth game); 2. 05 (sixth game); 2.15 (seventh game). 


YERS WHO WERE ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE IN THE WORLD'S SERIES" OF 1926, er 
ST. LOUIS NATIONALS. 3 
Position. Bats. |Throws. . € .| Home Address. xf 


: oy 
rover hae eh eisMon eae) hes Es St. Paul, Neb. a) 
| Beta eae cides 6 ELOOR Alton, Iowa “e 


Wisconisco, Pa. 
Phillipsburg, Ohio 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 


NAD 
SOE 
=S8 


Sylvester Johnson........|Pitcher....... 

_ Howard Keen.......... Pitehens 6s ks te 

_ Arthur Reinhart......../Pitcher........ 
ue Ahem eevee A Re 


eg: 

900 |Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Nokomis, Il. - 
_|Cambridge, Md. 
St: Louis, Mo. 
Madison, Ind. _ 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Oakland, Cal. 
‘Berkeley, Cal. 
3 |Alton, lowa 

(Columbus, Ohio | 


nSskse238 


4 


James Bottoi ley 
D’Arcy Flowers. 
Rogers Hornsby........|Intfielder 
Bao Thevenow...... Bee See 
SF Outten tele 
2 .|Outfielder.... 
- |Outfielder, ... 
-/Outfielder..... 
. |Outfielder..... 


_NEW YORK AMERICANS. r 
Position. Bats. |Throws.| Height. |Weight.| Born.] Home Address. 


—e 
a 


t 


CHR RIC RIN RIC Aan Cait 
od a aa a a bd A eg 


J DAD UCONN OTR CLONE OAT 


L L 6.01 170. | 1901 |Saxaphaw, N: = 
R R 6.00 193 1899 /Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
R R 5.11 170 1893 |Woodsfield, Ohio 
R R 6.02 | 185 1900 |Alameda, Cal. 

B L-R L 6.00 165 1894 |Kennett Sq., Pa. 

_ Robert J. Shawkey R R 5.11 175 1890 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urban Shocker......... P R R 5.10% 175 1891 |St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Myles L. Thomas....... R R 5.10 170 1899 |Altoota; Pa. 

- Walter H. Ruether L L 6.01% 180 1893 |Sarasota, Fla. 
Henry Severeid......... R R 6.00 175 1900 Norcross, Ga. 
Bernard O. Bengough R R 5.07 165 1898 | Niagara Falis, N.Y. 
Patrick T. Collins. ..... R R 5.0$ 178 1895 |Kansas City, Kan. 

_ Spencer D. Adams. . R R 5.09 160 1897 |Layton, Utah . 

_ Joseph Dugan..... ze, R R 5.11 160 1897 |Scarsdale, N. Y. | 
Mike Gazella. . . |Infielder. . R R 5.07% 164 1897 |Oliphant, Pa. A 
‘Henry L. Ge Inflelder. . L L 6.01 200 1903 |New York, N, Y. 
Mark Koenig Infielder L-R R 6.00 175 1904 |San Francisco, Cal. 
ance Lazzei Infielder. R R 5.10% 160 1904 |San Francisco, Cal. 
Aaron Ward. ..|Infielder. . R R 5.11 165 1897 |Fort Smith, Ark. 

Walter E. Beall... |. ..|Outfielder R R 5.10 180 1900 Washington, D.C 
Earle B. Combs........ Outfielder..... L R 6. 170 1902 |Richmond, Ky. 
Robert Meusel......... Outfielder..... R R 6.03 190 1897 |Los A: beget al 
Benjamin Paschal...... Outfielder..... R R 5.11 190 1895 |Charlotte, N.C. 
George H. Ruth........ Outfielder..... End L 6.038 215 | 1894 |So. Sudbury, Mass. 
Roy Carlyle. oo... sees Outfielder..... R R 6 .00 175 1891 Story City, Iowa 

i 


HOME RUN RECORD. 
Total for Three Years—World’s Sertes Excluded. 4 
Re RASS Se 


“‘National,........ ae G38 BS TBRllamertean....... 208- 1BB BE Petal 
1926. 1925: 1924. Total Ss 
Total..........84 3408 805-2908 
American League—Ten or More. Nattonal League—Ten or More. a 
ESTEE bie er Yon 16 Hotton, St Souls: . 19 Tench, Philsderis raat: 


we Herman, Brooklyn... ._ 

Goslin, Washington... 17 Meusel, New York..... 2 L. Bell, St. 1 S . .17|Fournier, Brooklyt Bailes. it 
Southworth, St Louis. 1g Heathcote, Chicage... .10 
Kelly, New York...... 


pe GH) “ABB 2 5,227 302 ite 526 ail incinn sy cats 
315)793|1 1543 .290|/St. Louts............ 
Pliesbursh ate Via ota a 
88||Philadelphia, ar 


154/5,181/56211,324 
Individual Batting (First Five). 
Player and Club. G.)A. B.; R.| Hu) S.B. P Player and Club. 


Manush, Detroit... .|136| 497] 95| 1].3 Hargrave, Cincinnati .|105 
Ruth, New York. ens'n, Cincin’ es 


; Fothergill, Detroif..:|110| 387| 63| 141 Wi Smith, Pittsburgh. . 
mee Heilmann, Detroit. . ) 2 i Williams, Philadelphia ig? 
a Burns, Cleveland... 11151] 602! 98 a 'Waner, Etieeburen +. 1144 


_ SERIES. 
Lost: 


_ American League 10 
National League. . 10 3 be 


Lost: : 
.565 71 67 
4385 Od, ‘ a 


Pet. Won. 


ot PENNANT-WINNING MANAGERS. 
J John Ag Se of the New York National League 8 tb, ranks second, mei k 
Club, leads all gon ee in both major leagues in ane aris are the elt ie a 


the number “at | eague championships won, The ed and the number of Nos they 
leader of the Giants has won ton Dentants. Connie ae Naonst and American Leagues from. 191 


Mack, manager of the Philadelphia American League ! 1924, inclusive: 


Eeablet Le eeUE. 


_ MANAGER. 


Se te: George Stallings... XO§tON.. 2.6.0. 
latest 4 Fred’ Mitchell,..........)€b Raunt ens 


MANAGER, 


Club. 


Philadelphia 
New York. 


Bil! Carrigan. . Be te: SB OSpOlee oi oes? s 
Jimmy Collins: voce 8c Bostonoe. voi te: 
_ Stanley Harrigan 1 


3 
1 


Winners. 

forint sin ela goatee (eee testes 

. .|Provid’ce, N.L.} 3 Met’p’t’ns 

.|Chicago, N. L.. St. Louis, 
. Louis, A. A. 


 oeseorooeateotoNM Me McotoH j 


Ga 
> PAAR ROAR RA MOaSORW 


1908: (p4 Piteh'eh, N.L, 
The series of 1907, 11a and 1922 aah ach included also one tie game: 


CLUB RECORDS FOR ret ai 


Pet. 


\ Boston, A. Liz..... 5 2 " 666 
St. Louis; N: L..... 1 2 3 ‘400 
Boston, N. L.:. i 3 5 (375 
Clevetand, A. L... 2... : 1 1 2 1333 
Cincinnati, N. L.... 1 0 il 000 
Washington, A. Le hoon 1 0 2 -000_ 
Chicago, A. L..;...... 2 0 , 3 -000 
‘Philadelphia, A. L. 3 


55|29| .655| Anso: 

63|35| .643|Morrfell...... 
84/28] .750|Bancroft. . . . 
ad 25 ae yen 


20.0060.00 0060) 


20.00.60 00.00 00 00.00 60.00 00 66 Go 
h & 5 aig 


-|{Brooklyn. . 
ai prockya ; 
Pittsburgh... . 


Manager. _ 


.|Chicago....... 82/52) .607|Comiskey. . . . 1914.. poe ee 
-|Chicago....... 83/53) .610/Griffith.. ....| 8}/1915..|/Boston........ “1101 
a pelbhia x 83)53 -610|Mack. . 1916 
Nee iD. 1917 


arora) 98/54) .645|Jennings. .... 1923.. 
.|Philadelphia. | |1102/48| |680|Mack .. «+..+] 81/1924. ./Washington... 
| Sac aiaat . -|101/50] .669)/Mack....... 8}/1925..}Washington. .. “ ‘ 
Reentae we se 47| .691|Stahl........] 8|/1926../New York.....] 91 -591|/Huggins.. :.. 
l ‘|Philadelpiia, : 96'57|'.627|Mack....... 8 . 


CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Club. Average. Year. Player. Club. jAvereo. 
cesta aile .393 Pittsburgh...) .349 
367 Cincinnati... . -377 
-301 Pittsburgh....| .339 
-350 Pittsburgh....| .350 

371 -|Pittsburgh....|  .354° 
-388 .|Pittsburgh. -341 
.343 Philadelphia. .| 1331 
343 -|Pittsburgh....)  .334 
-313 -|Chicago. . 372 
342 Brooklyn. -350 
338 Brooklyn +329 
-835 New Yor 320 
-409 Cincinnati. ...| .339 
-438 Cincinnati. . -341 
423 rooklyn..... -335 

-410 Philadelphia 321. 

Baltimore. 417 St. Louis... °. 70 | 
. -|Baltimore. -387 St. Louis..... 397 
3 Philadelphia. . -408 St. Louis..... -401 
Sp aa |. .884 St. Louis... .. 384 
Louis. 382 DY sexi, St. Louis. .... 4 
Pittsburgh . -367 St. Louls..... 403 
Pittsburgh. . 355 .. -'Cincinnaii. . 353 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


Year. Player. Club, Average . Year. 
1901...... ,|Lajoie:....... os ee ote -405 
T9020...» "| Deleh anty....] Washington .. 376 
Lh 0 Lajoie........ Cleveland. .... -355 
1904....... Lajole........ Cleveland. .... .881 

/1905....... Lajoie Cleveland..... -329 
906: Foes. . tone it. Louis 358 
BOOT s.5\0< ain Cobb 350 
2908. 20 0.6 obb 354 
1909. .. obb 377 
1910 Cobb. 385 
1911... :|Cobb.. -420 
1912.......,Cobb.. 410 
1918.......}Cobb..... .390 


Philadelphia. 


8 
g 
° 
E 
OQ 


ISt. Louis... 
71|/Cincinnati. . 
Pittsburgh. . 


Vicksburg. . 
: Hattlesburg. 33 27 .550 Atekandvias 27 
i y .388 | Jackson, ... 36 30 .545||Monroe.... 28 
80 :524||Wichita. .. : ss Meridian... 32 29 .525||Gulfport.... 26 
International League. » New York-Peéennsylvania League. 
e * Ww. L. Pet. Ww. L. Pet. W. L. Pet. Le W. L. Pet. 
- - +Toronto....109 57 .657||Rochester... 81 83 .494 Spranton . 84 48 636 Binghamton 66 69 .489 
Baltimore...101 65 .608||Jersey City. 72 92 .439] York....... 77 ~=#457 .575||Shamokin... 59 67 .468 
 _~ Newark. 99 66 .600||Syracuse.... 70 91 .435 Willlamep’. 69 ae »023||Wilkes-B're. 56 70 .444 
A Buffalo... 92 72 .561||Reading.... 31 129 .194 | Elmira..... 68 -504||Harrisburg.. 45-83 .352_ 
eee et Southern League. ater Association. ‘ 
sg W. L. Pet. » Ea. Pet. We h- Pct, W. L. Pet, 
m=. ON. Orleans... wt 53 .656||Atlanta.... 75 76 .497 | Springfleld.. 54 36 .660]}/Okmulgee... 43 46 .483 . 
Be ah ance spe : ee Be eatne eee eo a Te Fort Smith. 53 36 .596||Joplin...... 34° 53 .391 
am 87 Mobile..... F niet Oe 
_ Rashvl le... 83 68 1250 Tithe Rock) BL 98 “343 ae bela do ae Eee 
~ i Tey Association, Frederick... 25 16 .610/|Waynesboro. 19. 21 476 
¥ AY : Ww. as W. L. Pet. Hagerstown. 25 .568||Chamb'sb’g. 18 . 24 .429 
. i lie an §2 “628 ean. made es a pee Hanover.... 21 22 .488||Martinsb’g.. 17 23 .425 
- . Ind@’napolis , - ~ Pa i , 
sis Milwaukee. 93 71 1567||Min’apolis.. 72 94 434 _ Batter, Shore League. 
 Toledo..... 87 77 .530]|Columbus. . 39 125 . 3 | Crisfield.... 63 21 .750||Parksley.... 40- 
pee League. Salisbury... 50 29 .670/|Cambridge.. 32 
a ine Ta ee aad has beak a ae Dover... ... 40 46 .465||Easton..... 24 
Providence.. any. . a 
Newstiwes: 90 G2 “O00 artard. «65 88 425], “ones podation. 
pee 1 x ater ei s pee * : 
Palestine... 42 17 .712/|Corsicana.., 31 
feld:. 79 71 {b27|[Pittstield.-. 50 102 “329 Austin..... 36 26 .581|\Temple..... 23 
a Bagh re League. We Le Bet Mexia... ... 34 28 .548]|Terrell..... 20, 
, L. Pet. . L. Pet. | 
“Richmond.. 85 68 .556 Portsmouth. 74 78 A87| sey Onset League. ee 
ih on SSR ony opteee bai AEA oe om gs Sanford.... 33 20 "623 Fort Myers. 33 
Norfolk. ::; 79 73 .520|{Petersburg.. ; Tampa..... 38 24 .613|/St. Petersh’g 25 ye 
Three-I League. } - | Orlando.... 35 25 .583{|Sarasota.... 21 P ; 
Ae ti = sr! iS 1 ie i Ee Lakeland... 36 26 .580||Bradenton.. 15 46 .246 
8 rin; ‘ansville. Ray : 4 
ro a 1 Oi Saale: 296 ee 1H 2 lrcomne..s yo 5G 
Torre aute -545||Quiney, .... - 3 G ille. . 483 ; 
Danville...” 72 65 626|[Bloomingvon 43 88 <a28| oneview... 48 35 -Zauiicreemine.- eo aap 
yoouta Atlantic League. Tyler....... 32 20 .525||Paris....... 16 44 .267 
L. Pet, W. L. Pet. ‘ ‘Utab-tdaho League. x 
Greenville... 97 51.663 Spartanburg 74 74 .500 w. Pe W..L. Pet. 
a Ne ER er specliammnite.. 60 (78 aor | WeapO eae 38 % 806 |0 Satake. 36 30 ary 
usta . vee ‘ Twin Falls 5 alt, Lake AT f 
Charlotte... 17 72 .517||Columbia... 40 106 .249 Pocatello... 22 25 .510||Logan...... 20 31 .393 © 
Texas League. Piedmont League. t ‘ 
re ae B 5 t,. 76 at pa Durham. . MN oy 630 Winst’n-Sal. 34 %o 766. y 
He atonlo 3 $6 -574| Beaumont. . 78 80 494 | High Point. 41 33 554||Salisbury... 31 41 1431 
Fort Worth. 73 532||WichitaF'ls. 72 84 .462| Greensboro. 41 33 .554||Ralelgh.... 26 46 361 — 
‘Shreveport.. 3 79 .493||Waco...... 65 91 .417 Mississippl Valley Todeun 
f . Ww. Pet. Ww. L. Pet. 
Southwestern League. __ Ottumwa... 75 Gs ‘easllRook Island. 65 85 543 Hs 
L. Pet W. L, Pet. | Moline..... 71 50 .587|/Dubuque... 56 63 471. 
Salina... .. 45 22 .673}fenia.. 31 33 .492| Waterloo... 67 52 .563||Marshallt'’n. 41 79 (342 
Topeka... weak oP pee Arkan's City or rsh oho Burlington.. 68 53 .562||Ced. Rapids. 38 84 1319 
_-*‘Bureka.. i : write, Const League. RSE ea 
‘ h fie ie League. : 3 Pets 
y : sou Pet an W. L. Pet. | Los Angeles.121 81 .599||Sacramento. 99 102 .492 


9 iar: ; - 3e “454 Miss fon 106 Ey "230 Seatitl 89 111 445 
ie. 38 29 .567 B90) 42 ssion . CRS Be y 
cas 32 29 .525]|St. Aes: 26 39.406 | Portland...100 101 .495||San Francise 84 116 .420 


Se ooo 
- George H. Burns, first baseman of the Cleveland | He obtained sixty-three points in the balloting 
baseball ream of the American League, was desig- | out of a possible sixty-four. The award committee 

nated, at the close of the season, as the most valu-| placed John Mostil, centre fielder of the Chicago 

p able er in his league during 1926. Burns was | White Sox, second, with thirty-three votes, while 

B sole re ily: the unanimous choice of the committee | one vote behind him ran Herb Pennock, pitcher 

‘ of eight baseball ee, who “made the award. | for the New York Yankees, 


- { 


Montgomery 40 21 1656 Hollywood.. 94 107 .467 


7 


agerst’wn 3.5, Be Frederick. 1 fae ‘Texas | 


iwi. ough Atlantic-Virginla Series, ie e ee vs G67 ||Pale Assia 
i) Ll. W. L. Pet, | Lonevi estin 

"Greenville. ms 1 Polina 1.4. .200 ne Rontinycetes cua =a 
ae ie Tao ee State Series. — Ehaog ae i 736| homie. eter Lee Sos 


Ww. bolle WwW. L. Pet. 
‘Springfield. 4 0 1.006 Bay City.. 0, 4. .000 


Ti Ww. L. 
ringti 3 
New York-Pennsylvania~New England Sertes, Sp eld. beats "756|lDes Mole a 


=i a) yy, Llinols.Western Series. 


i Wie Bott | | WwW. L. Pet. International-American ‘Association Serlen, 
Scranton... 4° 0 1.000||Manehester0’ 4 0001 roronto.\% 7 ESol owleviiies. 
Piedmont League. Texas-Southern. Series, tides 
3) PW, Le Pet | ‘ W. L. Pet. ; i Ww. L: Pet y L. 
Greensboro 45 1  .800//Dunham.. 1 4 .206!Dallas.... 4 2 _ .667||N. Orleans.” 2 4 


WINNERS IN OTHER LEAGUES SINCE 1900. 


Western. Pacific. 


ana- New ] 
Southern. Iiiinois-lowa. | International. | 


DS 53) HOT ayt vee rants Aa cocoa Ses tall ee ton a WARE ee Pe} eee ae ene ey a gi 
ei imemeas Clty aia. Ca eats 
2 eensas, Clty hol hie trys shoe us 
...|Milwaukee 
... {Omaha , 
...|Des Moines 
..,|Des Moines 
... {Omaha } Rock Island —_|Toronto 
...|Sioux City Nashvilie Springfield - |Baltimore 
..-.|Des Moines Atlanta. Rock Island Rochester 
...|Sloux City Portland New Crleans Springfield Rochester 
..-|Denver Portland New Orleans Peoria Rochester 
...|Denver Oakland 
... |Denver Quincy ewark 
... |Sloux City Portland Burmingham Davenport Providence 
.|Des Moines San Francisco |New Orleans Moline Buffalo 
Omah Los Angeles Nashville -/Peoria Buffaic 
San Francisco |Atlanta Peoria Toronto - 
Vernon New. Orleans. ~}22. Ns... S285 Toronto 
Vernon _ |Atlanta Bloomington Baltimore 
Vernon Little Rock Bloomington Baltimore 
Los Angeles =|Memphis Moline Baltimore 
.../Tulsa San Francisco |Mobile Terre Haute Baitimore 
-|Oklahoma City |San Francisco |New Orleans Decatur ‘Baltimore 
... {Omaha Seattle Memphis ~~ /|Terre Haute Baltimore 
1925...|Des Moines San Francisco |Atlanta Peoria Baltimore 
1926...|Des Moines Los Angeles New Orleans Springfield Toronto 


TSS Ei ess Eee he eB , 
- Texas League—(1907) Austin; ease San Antonio; | (1906) Savannah; (1907) Charleston; (1908) Jac Jack- . 
1909) Houston; (1910) Dalias; (1911) Austin; | sonville; (1909) Chattanooga; (1910) Columbus; 
1912) Houston; (1913) Houston; (1914) Houston- det) Columbus; (1912) Jacksonville;  ( ! 
Waco; (1915) Waco; oe 6) Waco; Ma Dallas; | Savannah; (1914) YEA mE SS eae ; 
1918) Dallas; (1919) F NKorea: (1920) Ft. Worth; | (1916) Augusta; (1917) war period; (1918) war 
1921) Ft. Worth; 1932) Ft. Worth; (929) Ft. | period; ete, Siiges eee Columbia; (1921) 
Worth; (1924) Ft. Worth; (1925) Ft. Wort Columbia; 1922) Charleston; (1923) Macon; 
South Atlantie—(1904) Macon; “(1905) Stinson: (1924) Augusta; (1925) Spartanburg. 


MAJOR LEAGUE CLUB NICKNAMES. 


ce National League. ; American League. ate 
- oo 
Club. Nickname. Club. Nitkname. ‘Club. Nickname. Club. Nickname. 
New York. . .|Giants. Chicago..... Cubs. \||Chicago.... ./ White Sox. ||Washington. . Senators. 
- Philadelphia . | Phillies. Boston. ..... Braves. Boston. ..... Red Sox. New. York... .| Yankees, 
St. Louls. .../Cardinals, |/Brooklyn. . ../Robins. Cleveland... . |Indians. St. Louis. ...|Rrowns. 
Cincinnati. . . (Reds. Pittsburgh. || |Pirates. Detroit...... Tigers. Philadelphia. | Athietics. 


Some of the club nicknames still popular among baseball fans have descended from the earliest ee 
days of the game in this country. Ge 


FAMOUS STADIUMS OF AMERICA, 


City. Location. Cap. | City. Location. Cap. . 
VOCALS CR RS EE |__| —— ; 
Philadelphia... ./Sesquicentennial........, 150,000] |Princeton. . -|Princeton Univ.......... 42,000 | 
Chicago... 2.0... Grant Parks uc... .. .1100,000} Cambridge. -|Harvard Univ » 40,000 — 
‘New Haven..... Yale Univ. Bowl........ 80,000} |Seattle -|Univ. of Wash.. BS 
Baltimore....... Venable Stadium........ 78,000} 4 . .|Syracuse Univ. . +} 35,000 
Los Angeles. .... Los RES a eae 75,000 organtown. ...|Univ. of West V: 000 
Berkeley........ Univ. of Cal............. 72,800) |Providence...... Brown Univ....... -| 32,000° 
Columbus....... Ohio State Univ.........} 633000] |San Diego... ...}San Diego Stadium. 30,000 
New York City..| Yankee Baseball......._! 62,000]|Brooklyn....... iebbets (Baseball) Field.. .| 28,000 
Urbana. . . | WNinols' Univ se us: 60,000] |Ithaca,.... 02... Cornell Univ 21,500" 
re New York City ..|Giants’ Polo Grounds. 55,000] | Lewisburg, Pa... .|/Bucknell Univ... 18,000 
Philadelphia... .'Univ. of Pa. Franklin Fld. 53, 100 West Point, N.Y. U. S. Military Acad son r 


CAMEL COVERS MILE IN 3 MINUTES 40 SECONDS. 


Aha In a regularly supervised camel race held at |minutes, averagin: ximatel: ‘tes, 40 
; Tunis, Africa, on March 6, 1926, one of four La seconds to the . mile: Fes vate le ratnu 
: ~ eamels was clocked — a 334-mile course i n is 


Foul =| 
esi Teoh. | Pers. 


PAST WINNERS. 
Team. . 


1916-17 Yale 

1917-18 Pennsylvania. . 
1918-19 Pennsylvania 
1919-20 Pennsylvania. . 
1920-21 Pennsylvania. . 


Goals. 
Pore: 7) Corl nO 
Field. ; Foul. |, Fouls. | Points. Po r 
379 |. 323 — 


1905-06 Minnesota..............-.-. 


1 HOES 16 WiASCODSIM (326%. c eo diee et ae 11 Baay 
1906-07 Chicago=Wigdousin- Minnesota: 6 2 1916-17 Dlinois-Minnesota........ vere ePlo: ZA 
Ee AOOTDS (CHICALO « ois) si Mics ice a «cet ol ly 8 1 |}1917-18 Wisconsin Mele 9 ie 
1908-09 Chicagos sec. foals nleie.c oles 12 0 |}/1918-19 Minnesota 10 oO. 
1909710 Chicago.......... 9 3 1919-20 Chicago... ec ee eee 10 2 
1910-11 Minnesota-Purdue 8 4 ||1920-21 Wisconsin- 8 ca 
‘4911-12 { Wisconsin. 12 0 -||1921-22 Purdue. .. 8 1 
} Purdue. 10 0 1922-23 Wisconsin-Lowa 11 1 
1912-13 Wisconsin 1L 1 1928-24 Nea worse Cal dag Or Sys 3 8 4 
4913-14 Wisconsin of dae 0 ||1924-25 Ohio State... .....-..454 11 1 
PIA 1G TINGS on aici os kee nn orn d's cas 12 0 1925-26 Michig’ n-Ind’na:Purdue-lowa, 8 4 
a 
a ; ; MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE. | 
Me ‘| Opp. { Cs 
Team. W.| L. | Pts. | Pts, |P. et : Team. 
Kansas Univ. ......... 16 2 | 552 | 384 |.889||Drake. ,,..<......- 


_ Oklahoma Untv.. Seas Wee! Ta tag 393 298 |..750|| Washington Univ. 


Kansas A, 9 3 32 | 276 | +750|\|Oklahoma A. & M 
Nebraska... 7 7 | 316 | 315 | .500||lowa State....... 
= isso’ 8 8 | 397 | 399 | .5001|Grinnell 
“f ‘NEBRASKA STATE CONFERENCE. 
Seek L Leama. W.| L. |P.C. Team. W.; Li |P.C; Team. WwW.) L. PS. ae 
eru i 12) 2). ‘ae 
Hastings... sic scceae 1 3}. Doane 6 and * 
Cotner...... ap wach 2) 4 ae Wesleyan..........- 6| 6} .500 Nebraska Central . 0} 4).000 
BE ORIG. 0's wae vejasieras 8} 3 PMc ss) <iauocaie es wikere Z 3 vaee Grand Island....... 0} 15;.000 
AUVAIVTIC) cetiorslnle sauce 2 8 3l. 45h SOKO aise at teen ae 33h } (are 
i MID=-WEST COLLEGIATE CONFERENCE. ; 
eR IE 2a aA li a Se A eh eT anh ee es SES 
im Team. W.| Li [P.C. Team. Wie L, |P.C. ‘Team. Ww. L. PC, 
Coriell. vos oe.s foc] AEE AOTz Ripon ®. ees. al 2} .667||Knox..... 00000008 PBR Tiago: ae 
Lawrencé........+-| 6 i Caettans uae cae cal OS B00 Monmouth..........| 1} 8}.111 : 
“Coes... Mole aiwais ace ‘750\|Hamline........... 415i. Beloit... .+....-.++1 HI) .081 © 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE. ' 6 

: EASTERN DIVISION. ayes er 

7 a § Opp. |} pp. 5 
Team. | W. | Ls [P.C.) Pts. | Pts. Team. W.| L. |P.C.| Pts. | Pts. 
Golorado Teachers.....| 13 || 1 |.928| 399 | 307 |)/Denver Univ........ «.[ 5 | 7 1.416] 355 | 329 
‘olorado College......-| 9 | 4 |.692} 394 | 304 ||School of Mines........ 3] 7 |.416) 355 | 289 
Colorado Univ.........| 7 | 5 |.583] 359 | 293 ||Colorado Aggies......./ 2 | 10 1166] 265 | 433 


Wyoming Univ........! 6! 6 '.500! 354 | 308 ||Western State...... veel OF 5 1,000! 104 | 204 


+ ers. Club. 


ay 


/ 


 . Bevier, 


_ letic Club; 2—Leo Nunes, 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE. 
_ SOUTHERN aaah 


Team. 


Ps 
Ua. of California. a ae Stanford Univ 


ae ‘SECTION. 


Team, 


Gniy. of Oregon: 
0 egon Agri. College 


{000||Unty. of Idaho.. 
1800 


oe of Washington} 5! 5 


ES 


Team. ; - 2 
a 


Univ. oe So. Cal 0 


Team. BCiy 


“wean. ee. 
8}. 
ae 


w. 


Untvcot Idaho. 2. ul 5) 4) 568 
“500 


L. |P.C. 


“4 Univ. of Montana.. . 
Washington State Col 


CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES. 


Team. Ww. L. 


oN i of California 


W.| L. |P.C. 


8} 0/1000 
Al 1!.800 


Team. 


i ; FAR WESTERN CONFERENCE, 


fio oe 


NORTHWEST CONFEREN CE. 


Team. 


Univ. of Oregon. 


W.) L. |P.C. Wf 


5} 3) .625 
1{_61.143)|Lint 


Team. 


Coll. of Idaho 


Linfield ol 6 


‘000 | 


; ; Tete Sah 

Team. W.| L. |P.C. Team. W..| L. |P.C. Team,- Re ee P.C. 
Fresno State........| 7 -777||Coll, of Pacific. ..... 4| 3) .571||/Californla Agri said o 8} .000 
St. Mary’s. 000011. | 31 :750llUniv. of Nevada. 3l BL .375 


. Southern Intercollegiate A. A. 
by Mississippi College. 


tournament won l 


7 aoataneen Intercollegiate Conference tournament 
won by University of North Carolina. : 


- FENCING, 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS OF 1926. 
Fotl: 1—Geo..C. ease Fencers Club; 2—R. 
- Doyne, England; 3—A. D. Pearse, Eng! land. 
pee: 1—. Nunes, N. Y. Seeet pe Club; 2D. 
Campbell Gray, England; 3—Geo. C . Calnan, Fenc- 


Sabre: 1—Leo_ Nunes; N.Y. Athletic Club; 
2—Lieut. C. D..Headlee, U. S. Navy; 3—E. S. Acel, 
N. Y. Athletic Club. 

A. S. Lyon Outdoor Epee Champtonship: 1—A. P. 
Walker, Jr., Fencers Club; 2—Lieut. Geo. C. Calnan, 
U. §. Navy, Fencers Club; 3—F. H. Goodfellow, 
N.Y. Athletic Club. 

Brooklyn Edison Sabre: \—Bela Nagy, N. Y. Ath- 
N. ¥. Athletic Club; 

3—Stephen Bence, N. Y. Athletic Club. 
wal a eats Outdoor Epee:. 1—Leo - Nunes, 

N. Y. Athletic Club; 2—Jean Grombach, Washing- 

ton Square Fencers Clup; 3—Donald ‘Waldhaus, 

Washington Square Fencers Club. 

WINNERS OF FENCING EVENTS—1925-1926. 
Prep Sabre: N._G. Cohn, Columbia University; 
Prep Foil: A. C. Kretzman, J. Sanford Saltus Club. 
Novice Foil: J. G. Ely, Columbia University. 
Juntor Fotl: Juan Fuertes, Columbia University. 
Juntor Foil Team: H. on Dow, 

Wl 

Cartier Cup: Leo Nunes, Jeorgen Aabye, F. B. 
O’Connor, N. Y. Athletic Club. 

Junior Sabre Team: Arthur Muray, Nikolas Muray, 
Pieter Mijer, Washington uare Fencers Club. 

Juntor Epee Team: A. Walker, Jr., C. J. 
Shearn, Jr, Geo. Pardigon, Fencers Club. 

ARR dor Foil Championship: 1—¥. H. Goodfellow, 

Y. Athletic Club; 2—Warren Dow, J. Sanford 

Baltus Club; 3—Geo. Pardigon, Fencers Club. 
Sentor Sabre Team: J. B. Gignoux, Leo Nunes, 

Joseph Vince, New York Athletic Club. 


Three Woe Team, Phtladelphta, Reigicenten: 
nial: Geo, an, Foil; Fernand Bardiani, Epee; 
Harold Van Guskitk, Sabre, Fencers Club. 

Junior Epee iced tia 1—Warren. Dow, 
%: eres ee bee P. Walker, Jr., Fencers 

;3—E. S ,N. a ‘Athletic Club. 

Sg ee oa Cununieas 1—J. G. Wolf, Yale 
Univertity; 2—Bela Nagy . Y. Athletic Club; 
3—J. R. Huffman, yale Universit iy. 

Woman's Junior Foil Champtonship: 1—Marion 
pie Brooklyn. Edison Club; 2—Mollie Burnside, — 
Washington Sq. Fencers Club; 3—Ottilte Foy, N. Y. 
aS on 

nd Three Weapon ee 1—Leo Nunes, 
oH vied exthietic Club; 2—A. P. Walker, Jr., Fencers 
ub, 

caked Fou Team: Henry Breckinridge, Geo. Cainan, | 
Rene Peroy, Fencers Club. f 

Sesquicentennial Foil Championship: 1—Geo. Cal- 
nan, Fencers Club; 2—Leo Nunes, N. Y. Athletic 
Club; 3—Geo. Pardigon, Fencers Club. 

Interscholastic Foil Contest: 1—Albert Grasson, 
New Haven High School; 2—Luis Fuertes, WN. 
Desa 8 Academy; 3—Jack Herts, Townsend. High 

choo 

Manrique Senior Contest: 1—Geo. Calnan, neers 
Club; 2—Leo Nunes, N.Y. Athletic Chub: 3— 
Henry Breckinridge, Fencers Club. if 

Sentor Epee Team: Henry Breckinridge, A. PL 
Walker, Jr., Geo. C. Calnan, Fencers Club. 

Woman's Championship, Foil: 1—Mrs. Leon M. 


Schoonmaker; 2—Mrs, C. H. Hopper; 3—Mrs. C. H. 
Voorhees, Fencers Club. 
Women's Sesquicentennial Foil: 1—Mrs. GC. H. 


Hopper, Fencers Club; 2—Mrs. Leon M. Schoon- 
er, Fencers Club; 3—Mrs. Fred Bickel, Phila. 
Fencers. Club. ; : 


MARBLE SHOOTING, 


The national marble shooting champicnship of 
1926 was won by Willis Harper, eleven years old, 
Ky., in the fourth annual tournament 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 2. He defeated 
Dan Gore of Springfield, Mass., in the final round, 
tive. games to one. 

Harper won four straight games, lost the fifth 


and won the sixth. The scores, giving Harper's ! 


tally first, were ie to 0, 13 to 0, § to 4, 13 to 0, 
0 to 13, and 10 to 3. 

Harper reece + a $100 watch and season passes 
to both the American and National League base- 
ball games. Gore also received a $100 watch. 

The New York City championship and The New 
York World medal was won by Harry Malamet 
who defeated Albert Adams in the final Tour 
of the city championship. 


Hives 


Phila 
1 Atlanta, be 


Held at Pennsylvania State College, March 
-1920. Results: Point scores—Cornell, 22; Lehigh, 
15; Penn State, 14; Yale, 12; Princeton, 7; Pennsyl- 
vania, 6; Syracuse, 4; Columbia, 1. Individual 
_resuits, final rounds, by classes: 

1165-Pound Class—Reed, Lehigh, defeated Loeb» 
_ Cornell. Time advantage—lim. 6s. 

125-Pound Class—Best, Lehigh, threw Wallace, 
Penn State. Time—i3m. 42s. ‘ 


“tJ. Stecher.. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


J. Stecher. . 
W. Munn.. 
E. Lewis. 
(3: . Stecher.. 


{Le ‘Poddubuy 

.|J. Evko. 

aids Maleewlez Draw|Boston. . . |, July 
.|J. Pesek. . 2-1 _|Los Ang. .1Oct. 
.'J. Paxon. 2 'San Fran .'Oct. 


136-Pound Class—Chakin, Cornell, 
Lewis, Lehigh. Time advantage—3m. 57s. 
145-Pound Class—Buttery, Princeton, ¢ 
Warner, Syracuse. Time advantage—46s., 
regular bout of 15m. and extra period of 6m. 
158-Pound Class—Miller, Yale, defeated Partee “ 
Cornell. Time advantage—10m. 17s. P 
175-Pound Class—Russell, Yale, threw ‘Herriot 
Penn. Time—6m. 37s. 
Heawweitght Class—Affeld, Cornell, threw Auli¢ 
Columbia; Time—im. 35s. of first extra perio 


; A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS. noe 
Held at Corvallis, Ore., by Oregon State Agricultural College, April 15-17, 1926. Z 
Class. First. Second. Third. Class. First: Second. | Third. 
112-pound. . .|L. Lupton. .|C. Wrigley..|A. Rethl 1|147-pound. . .|R. Myers. . R. Russell. .|H. Stone d 
118-pound. . .|C. Mitchell.|H.deMarsch|L. Lupton 160-pound...|R. Ham’nd. |P. Prunty..|/F. Bryan 
_ 126-pound. ..|H. Boyvey..|LeR.G’ym’n|P. Hendri 175-pound. ../F. Bryan..:|R. Wilson. .|W. Powell 
of asa A. Morrison'E. Stowell. .\O. Beckman Heavyweight. | Cc. emoobss «UW. Powell. .\B. Pubols 


PUCILISM. Va 


, Johnny Wilson . 


The. year 1926 was notable for the number of The Tunney-Dempsey heavyweight champion- | ) 
championsiiifs which changed hands in professional | ship contest, a ten-round decision bout fought at oy 
boxing at various weight classifications. the Sesquicentennial Grounds, Philadelphia, on 

Tack Dempsey, world’s heavyweight titleholder, | Sept. 23, was promoted by Tex Rickard. The paid | 
was dethroned by Gene Tunney at Philadelphia, attendance was announced as 118,736 and the gate — 
Sept. 23, before a record-breaking throng of spec- | receipts $1,895,723. Including complimentary 
tators. ticket holders, “ushers, employees, ete., 125,732 | “ 

Tiger Flowers won the middleweight champion- | persons witnessed the contest. The bout was é 
ship from Harry Greb, who died Oct. 22, 1926, | fought in a rain storm and went the full distance — 
while being operated upon for an eye injury. of ten rounds without an official knockdown. Demp- . 

Pete Latzo wrested the welterweight honors | sey’s share of the purse was announced as approxi- 
from Micke; Walker. — ee $700,000; Tunney’s, $200,000. The paid 

Kid et relinquished the featherweight title issions follow: $27.50 tickets, 28,903: $22.50 
and Sammy Mandell won from Rocky Kansas in iiehets 12,805; $16.50 tickets, 23,014; $11.00 tickets, * 
.a bout which it was claimed carried the lightweight | 19,589; $7. 70 tickets, 15,747; $5.50 tickets, 18,678. 4 
honors undefended by Benny Leonard for more The age and physical measurements of the heavy- 
than a year. weight champion and challenger as they entered 

The champions as of Jan. 1, 1926, and Nov. 1, | the ring follow: Bey 
_ 1926, follow: Dempsey ie 

Jan. 1, 1926. Nov. 1, '26. _. Age. . .30 years 
: ‘ Z ‘beam gees! eae - 190 Ibs. r. 
, Heavyweight. . Jack Dempsey. .|Gene Tunney ft. in. % 
ay ib, Heavy weight Paul Berlenbach .|Jack Delaney 
Middleweight. . arry Greb .|Tiger Flowers ; 
Welterweight. . .|Pete Latzo re 
Lightweight. .|Sam Mandell : 
Featherweight. . i - |(Open) via 
Bene Tent . |Rosenberg A" 
Flyweight. La Barba eine V3 
LARGEST CHAMPIONSHIP BATTLE GATE RECEIPTS. Bilge 2 FF 
<i, a 

Date. Winner. Loser. Place. Receipts. 
Septem 23, 1926...|Gene Tunney...... J. Dempsey........ Philadelphia, Pa.......... $1,895,723 iS 
July 2 ats RAPES tts empsey. . ees Carpentier......... | Jersey City, N. J..........| 1,626,580 “ 
September 14, 1923... /Dempsey.......... New York City...5...... ,082,590 i 
Se Lore a 1924 Rayna tosses sions Jersey City, N. J. 2,850 ) 

Taly 4 WS NE MIGMPSEY oierectie anit Toledo} Ohio. oye le 452,522 

rly 1, 19983 Soe ee, IPP). sie 20: Wire Pe NM AGTOS ten Weed ahede ok Tees, bantalall oh cra wiotats oa eye 434,269 
July 2 NOOB uss bees Ne Noid. ws ioiean New York City....... 400,000 i 
ANY: 27y 1OI2 ohne ois Benny Leonard Jersey City, N.J..... 2. 367,862 yi 
May 12, 1923........ Heavyweight charity | s 

TIERRA Ss Se Mh | BSED) LN cae’ wn fel eters aKa [ais io, ole where, ave 350,000 

July 4, 1910......... pone Pitan Se bak, ..| Reno, Nev.. 270,755 

Syeversbert ti, 1920... |Dempsey.......... ‘| New York City. y 

September 21, 1925... Mickey. Waiker -| New York City. 159,906 

arch 25,.1916...... AYTOUUE Sve BRR Rs aun cr .| New York City . 151,524 
July 24, 1924........) CENAMAINGY, £5 \arehacad! feletie .| New York City. 136,000 
SULY 26, 1923 2 ois 2. 01 5 Dundee! «2. 2 ears: Criqui .| New York City. 34,400 4 
January 14, 1921..... ‘Benny Leonard . .| New York City. 133,745 F 
June 26, 1922........ Jack Britton....... |B .| New York City. 180,265 
July 4, 1923....-...-. Dempsey...... og 4 Bey Meee: ou 

2, 192 . |Carpentier. .| Jersey. net , 
Gotoiée 12, 1880 Be ‘i New York City, 107,524 
4 i 
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HEAVY WEIGHTS ate 158 lbs.)—1890-1892, 
Jobn L. Sullivan; 1892-1897, James J. Corbett; 
1897-1899, Robert Fitzsimmons; 1899-1906, James 
J. Jeffries; 1906-1908, Tommy Burns; 1908-1915, 
Jack Johnson; 1915-18, Jess Willard; 1919-1926, 
Jack Dempsey; 1926, Gene Tunney. 

MIDDLEWHEIGHTS (158 _ Ibs,) — 1890-1897, 
Robert. Fitzsimmons; 1897-1907, Tommy Ryan; 
1907-1908, Stanley Ketchel; 1908, Bill Papke and 
Stanley Ketchel; 1908-1910, Stanley Ketchel; 
1911-1913, claimed by Frank Klaus, Mike Gibbons, 
Ed McGoorty and Geo. Chip; 1914-1917, Al McCoy; 
1917-1920, Mike  O’Dowd; 1921-23, | Johnn: 
Wilson, Harry Greb; 1924-25, Harry Greb; 1926, 
Tiger Flowers. 

WELTERWEIGHTS (145 Ibs.)—1890-1893, no 
recognized champion; 1894-1896, Tommy Ryan; 
1896-1897, Kid McCoy; 1898-1960, Billy Smith; 
1900, Rube Ferns; 1901, Matty Matthews and 
Rube Ferns; 1901-1904, Joe Walcott; 1904-1908; 
Dixie Kid; 1914-1916, Kid Graves; 
Britton; 1917-1918, Ted (Kid) Lewis; 
Jack Britton; 1923-1926, Mickey Walker; 1926, 
Pete Latzo. 

LIGHTWEIGHTS (133 Ibs.)—1890-1893, Jack 
McAuliffe; 1893-1899, Kid Lavigne; 1899-1902, 


BOXING 


CHAMPIONS. — 


Frank Erne; 1902-1908, 

Battling Nelson; 1910-1912, Ad Wolgast; 1912- 
1914, Willie Ritchie; 1914-1917, Freddie Welsh; 
1917-1 , Benny Leonard; 1926, Jimmy h, 


Dave 
1900-1901, 


fegethed tie. 
tle. 
BANTAMWEIGHTS (116 Ibs.) — 1890-1892, 
George Dixon; 1892-1894, no recognized champion; 
1894-1898, Jimmy Barry; 1898-1901, no recognized 
champion; 1901-1903, Harry Forbes; 1903-1906, 
Frankie Neil; 1905-1907, no recognized champion; 
1907-1913, Johnny Coulon; 1914-1915, Kid Wiliiams; 
1916-1920, Pete Herman; 1920-1921, Joe Lynch; 
1921, Pete Herman, Johnny Buff; 1922, Johnny 
Buff, Joe Lynch; 1923, Joe Lynch; 1924, Abe Gold- 
stein, Eddie Martin; 1925, Eddie Martin, Phil 
Rosenberg; 1926, Chariey (Phil) Rosenberg. 


IN 1926. 


(Rounds in parentheses.) 


In the following list of professional boxing bouts | sults as recorded were obtained from public prints 

for the year 1926 space will not permit recording 'and The World Almanac accepts no responsibility 
more than a few of the principal events. The re-! for errors or difference of opinion as to such results. 
Date. Winner. Loser. Place. Date. Winner. Loser. Place. 
Jan. 11/H. Greb.,.,.|R. Todd (12) .. Toronto June 10/Berlenbach ./Stribling (15)..|N. Y. City 
Jan. 18|J. Sharkey. .|J. Lawson (2). .|Hartford June 16/H. Greb..../J. Gans (10)... |Wilkesbarre 
Jan. 22\J. Zivic..... T. Milligan (10) |N. Y. City June 17/J. Loughran.|Carpentier (10).|Philadelphia 
Jan. 25/K. Kaplan..|B. Murphy (10) |Boston - June 18|T. Flowers. .|Fitz’mons (10) . |Jersey City 
Jan. 25|J. Delaney..|T. Roper (12). .|Canton June 25|M. Ballerino|P. Mack (10). .|N. Y: City 
Jan. 25|B. Herman .j/B. Garcia (7) . . |Philadelphia June 28|T. Flowers..|Neuman (10) .. Jersey City 
Jan. 25|P. Moran J. Lewis (15)...|/New Orleans ||June 28|P. Latzo. ..|W. Harmon (5). Newark, N. J. 
Jan. 26/H. Greb T. Moore (10)../Vernon, Cal July 1/M. McTigue|J. Risko (10).-.|N. Y. City 
Feb. 1\S. Terris L, Carr (5) .....|Buffalo July 1/M. Munn. . Shaw (3). ...|N. Y. City 
Feb. 5\J. Delane: J. Risko (10)... |N. Y. City July 3/{S. Mandell.)R. Kansas (10).|Chicago 
Feb. 5/H. Greb. J. Delaney (10).|Oakland, Cal. ||July 9)/P. Latzo...!G. Levine (4) ..!N. Y. City 
Feb. 8/B. Herman .|C. Suggs (10). .|Boston July 9}/Oarpentier. .!J. Burke (2) ...|Denver 

Feb. 8/T. Loughran|H. Stone (10). .|Philadelphia July 9/F. LaBarba.|G. Rivers (10) .|Los Angeles 
Feb, 12|J. Sharkey. .|Hoffman (10)..|N. Y. City July 13)/J. Risko..../Solomon (10) . . |St. Louis 
Feb. 24/Fitzsimmons|B. Lawson (10).|N. Y. City July 16/J. Delaney..|Berlenbach (14)|N. Y. City 
Feb. 26\{T. Flowers.|H. Greb (15).. .|N. Y. Cit: July 16}M. Munn. ../G. Munce (4). .|N. Y. Cit 
Feb. 26/K. Kaplan. .|M. Rockson (4)|N. -Y. City ° ||July 21/C. Weinert..|C. Wiggins (4) .|Los Angeles 
Feb. 28\|J. Delaney..|Q. Romero (4) .|Philadelphia July 24:T. Flowers..|Huffman (10). .|Los Angeles 
Mar. 5/R. Kansas, .|F. Jacks (6)... .|Tampa July 30}Rosenberg, .|M. Smith (4)...|Cleveland 
Mar. 8/J. Delaney..|J. Lohman (10).|N. Y. City July 30/T. Loughran|J. Risko (10) ...|Boston 

Mar. 15|J. Delaney..|M. McTigue (4) |N. Y. City July 30\J. Slattery. .|J. Britton (1) ...|Albany. 

Mar. 18/P. Scott. .. .|Goddard (3) London Aug. 11/T. Flowers..|McCready (2).. ;Atlanta 
Mar. 19/3. Risko...:|Berlenbach (10)|N. Y. Ci Aug. 13}/Rosenberg. . cE Sanger (10)..|Chicago. 
Mar. 22|J. Delaney..|Rosenbl’m (10).|Philadelphia ug. 19/T. Flowers..|/H. Greb (15)...|N. Y. City 
Mar. 23/Paolino....|/H. Drake (1) . .|Paris Aug. 19/P, Kaplan. .|D. Evans (2) ...|N. Y: City 
Mar. 25/Y. Stribling.|J. Slattery (10).|N. Y. City Aug. 25/F.. LaBarba.|Atherson (10). .|Chicago 
April17|T. Flowers..|J. Gans (10)... |/Wilkesbarre Aug. 26|H. Persson..|J. Risko (10)...|N. Y. City 
April19|J. Risko..../R. Rojas (10). .|Buffalo Aug. 26]M. Munn. .|¥. Sigmunds (1).|N. Y. City 
April19|J. Sharkey. .|McCarthy (10) .|Boston Aug. 27|Berlenbach .|F. Charles (1)..|N. Y. City 
April20|E. Mascart .|/B. Lake (6)..: . |Paris Aug. 27|*Rosenberg. |Sarmiento (10). |Chicago 
April21|K. Kaplan..|L. Roy (7).....|/Montreal Aug. 31|M. MeTigue/Solomon (11)...|N. Y. City 
April22|J. Renault. .|Montg’m’ry (7).|St. Louis Aug. 31)K. Hansen..|Q. Romero (3) .|N. Y. City 
April23|D. Shade. ..|F. Moody (10) . Syracuse Sept. 2|/F.’LaBarba.|P. Milnar (8). .|Peoria 
April26|J. Delaney..|Solomon (12) . . |Hartford Sept. 15|Carpentier..|Stramalgia (3)..|Alan, Idaho 
May 2\L, Tendler..|McFarlane (10)|Newark, N. J. ||Sept.16!T. Flowers..|H. Hunter (8)..|Memphis 
May 4|F, LaBarba.|E, Paluso (10)..|Los Angeles Sept.23|M. Munn. .|H. Clements (1) |Philddelphia 
May 7|J. Renault..|J. DeMave (10)|N. Y. Cit Sept.23|J. DeMave..|J. Stoessel (3). .|Philadelphia, 
May 7/|S. Mendell../S. Glich (2)... .{/Los Angeles Sept.23)H. Persson..|J. Adams (6)...|Philadelphia 
May 14,Y. Stribling.|J. Risko (10).,.|N. Y. City Sept.23/+G. Tunney.| Dempsey (10). .|Philadelphia, 
May 19|L. Tendler..|D, Boyer (6). ..|Toledo Oct. 12|J. Risko....|Huffman (10). .|San Franciseo 
May 20|7P. Latzo. .|M. Walker (10) |Scranton Oct. 13)J. Sharkey..)/H. Wills (13)...|N. ¥. City 
May 21)|*Carpentier.|Huffman (10). .|N. Y. City Oct. 15|J. Dundee. .|J. Zivic (10)... |N. ¥. City 
May 31/H. Wills... .|J. Clar (6) ....|Cleveland Oct. 15)L, Tendler..|J. Cooper (10)..!|N. Y. City 
June 1/H. Greb....|/A. Weigan (10).|Buffalo Oct. 18)T. Loughran|M. Burke (10) .!Chicago 
June 3)J. Delaney..|T. Burns f ..+{N. Y. City Oct. 25|J. Slattery. .|M. O’G: (5) |Buffalo 
June 4'K. Kaplan..'B. White (10)..!Jersey City 

}Title changed hands. *Draw bout. 


AMATEUR BOXING. 


National Amateur Athletic Union Senior Cham- 
Pionships held at Boston April 5-6, 1926. Results 
semi-final and final bouts; 

112-Pound Class—Semi-ftinal round—John Hag- 
gerty, St. Louis, defeated Eddie O'Neill, St. Louis. 
decision; Lawrence Lyons, Pittsburgh, defea‘ 
Huerta Evans, Los Angeles, decision, Final— 
Lawrence Lyons, Pittsburgh, defeated John Hag- 
gerty, Pittsburgh, decision, 

118-Pound Class—Semi-final round—Joe Katkish, 
Pittsburgh, defeated Joe Peatz, Gary, Ind., decision: 
James Rorello, Boston, defeated John Helstein, 
St. Louis, decision. Final—Joe Katkish, Pittsburgh, 
knocked out James Morello, Boston, second round. 


a 


126-Pound_ Class—Semi-final agg Ce se Ruff- 
alo, New_ York, defeated Eddie Curley, Boston, 
decision; Jack Donohue, New York, defeated Mike 
Watters, Los eles, decision. Final—Patsy 
Ruffalo, New York, defeated Jack Donohue, New 
York, decision, 

136-Pound _ Class—Semi-final _round—Thomas 
Lown, New York, defeated John Zale, Gary, Ind., 
decision; Joe Conley, Boston, defeated Robert 
Nelson, New York, decision. Final—Thomas Lown, 
New York, defeated Joe Conley, Boston, decision. 

147-Pound Class—Semi-final round-—Charles 
Holleran, Pittsburgh, defeated Freddy Washington, 
Philadelphia, decision: Ed Tiernan, New York. 


175-Pound Class—Semi-final round—Joe Monte, 
‘Kkton, defeated John Clelland, Buffalo, decision. 
‘inal—Henry Lamara, University of Virginia, de- 
feated Joe Monte, Brockton, Mass., decision. 
Heavyweight — Class—Semi-final _ round—Armand 
Emmanuel, San Francisco, defeated Alan Lindblad, 
Harvard University, decision; Harry Beum, 
Angeles, bye:  Final—Armand Emmanuel, 
_ Francisco, defeated Harry Beum, Los 
_ decision. : ; 


pt: 


National Professional Hockey League—Final 
standing of teams. Ottawa, won 24, lost 8, 52 pts.; 
_ Montreal, won 20, lost 11, 46 pts.; Pittsburgh, won 
; 19, lost 16, 39, pts.; Boston, won 17, lost 15, 38 pts.; 

New York, won 12, lost 20, 28 pts.; Toronto, won 

3 ete 27 pts.; Canadiens, won 11, lost 24, 

23 pts. — 

In the post-season playoff Montredl defeated 
_ both Pittsburgh and Ottawa, and thereby won the 

right to meet the Victoria Cougars for the Stanley 
_— Cup, emblematic of the professional championship. 

National Hockey League Champions—1914, 
_ Toronto; 1915, Ottawa; 1916-17, Canadiens, Mon- 
_ ftreal; 1918, Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Canadiens, 
_ Montreal; 1920-21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patrick’s, 

~ Toronto; 1923, Ottawa; 1924-25, Canadiens, Mon- 


treal; 1926, Ottawa. . 
Hockey _League—Final 


10, lost 5, 21 pts.; Boston A. A., won 10, lost 5, 
21 pts,; Knickerbocker H. C., won 7, lost 7, 16 

_ pts.; St. Nicholas S. C., won 6, lost 9, 13 pts.; New 
York A. C., 3 


won 4, lost 11, 9 pts. 


| forfeit from Chick Veazey, also of the Navy. 


‘| Frank Cheslock, Marine Corps. 


pry dt HOCKEY. 


_ Bantamweight—Frisco Grande, Navy won 
Featherweight—Al Foreman, Army, 
‘Bud Magno, Navy. | . 
Lightweight—Sammy Braunstein, Marine Co 
beat Frank Masonis, Army. : PD oe ee a 
Welterweight—Mickey “Flahive, Navy, 


Middleweight—Willie Ptomey, Army, beat 
Theodore, Navy. : se 
Light Heavyweighti—Ernie Schoof, Navy, defeated 
Clarence Spagnola, Army. i evn oae 
Heavyweight—Chief Eagle, Army, won from Duke 
Jackmiack, Navy. , a py 


/ won 


3 


- Stanley Cup Series—This series, ‘pla: 6a : it, 
Montreal, between the Montreal Maroons, vier 


of the National League championship, and the a 
Victoria Cougars, Western Canadian champions, — 
'd 


resulted three game, 
to one. Vp 


Stanley Cup Champions—1894, 


in a victory for Montreal, 


Montreal 


A. A. A.; 1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias,, 
1900; 5) 


Winnipeg; 1897-99, Victorias, ‘Montreal; 
Shamrocks, Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnipeg; 
1902, Montreal A. A. A.; 1903-05, Ottawa; 1901 
Kenora Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers, \ 
1909, Ottawa; ‘1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 
Ottawa; 1912-13, Quebec; 1914, Toronto; 
Vancouver; 1916, Canadiens, _ Montreal; 


The European championship series, played at 
Davos, Switzerland, was won by Switzerland, with 
Czechoslovakia second, and Austria third. 


SKI JUMPING. 


a 

‘ Eastern Amateur 

: Standing of teams. Boston Pere Marquette, won 
a 

~. 


Andres Haugen of Grand Beach, Mich., won 
the national class A ski jumping championship 


eal 


Following is the record of the successful attempts 
to swim across the Channel between England and 
Franee, which at Dover is only twenty miles wide, 
_-but quite deep, and usually rough, with a high 
ae sweep of the tides. j ; 
7 


4 


= 1875--Capt. 
j England; Aug. 24-25. Dover Sands, England; to 
Sangatte Beach, France. Time, 22 hours 45 minutes. 
- Estimated distance traveled, 39 miles. Second 
‘ attempt. , ‘ : 
1911—Thomas W. Burgess of London, “hngland. 


Dover Admiralty Pier to Cape Gris-Neg, France, - 


; Sept. 5-6. Time, 22 hours 35 minutes. Estimated 
i distance traveled, 39 miles. Nineteenth attempt. 
-.. 1923—Hepry Sullivan of Lowell, Mass. 
Admiralty Pier te Cape Gris-Nez, Aug. 5-6. Time, 
27 hours 23 minutes. Estimated distance covered, 
45 miles. Third attempt. i : 
1923—Sebastian Tirabocchi of Buenos Aires, an 
Italian. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover Sands, England, 
Aug. 11-12. Time, 16 hours 23 minutes. Estimated 
distance traveled, 27 miles. Third attempt. 
.1923—Charles Toth of Boston. Cape Gris-Nez to 
Dover Sands, Sept. 8-9. Time, 16 hours 54 minutes. 
Estimated distance traveled, 28 miles. Twelfth 
attempt. : , 
: 1926—Gertrude Ederle of New York City. Cape 
_ Gris-Nez to Dover, Aug. 6. Time, 14,hours 31 
minutes. Estimated distance traveled, over 31 
miles. _Second attempt. The-first was made Aug. 
18, 1925, when she was in the water 8 hours and 
5 46 minutes and had 64 miles to go. Miss Ederle, 
- 19 years of age, Is now a professional s mer. As 
an amateur, she won the world’s records at free- 
style swimming for distances 150 yards up to 500 
metres. On June 15, 1925, she swam from the 
5 Battery, New York City, to Sandy Hook, 21 miles, in 
_ 7 hours 11 minutes 30 seconds. ae, : 
-1926—Mrs, Clemington Corson (Mille Gade) of 
New York City. Cape Gris-Nez to Dover, Aug. 27- 
28. ‘Time, 15 hours 32’ minutes, Second attempt. 
The first was made in 1923 when-she started from 


Te AT A oe 


: 


To nye 
Ry | 


ENCLISH GHANNEL SWIMMERS. ; 


Matthew Webb of Eastbourne. 


at Duluth, Mich., on Fed. 15, with a total point 
score of 14.49. 


Dover and got within 2 miles of the French’ coast. 


She is 27, a Dane by birth, and is the mother of se 


two children. In June, 1921, she swam around 
Manhattan, 28 miles, in 15 hours 57 seconds. Also, 


in 1921, she swam from New York City to Albany, 


in laps, in 66 hours. \ 

1926—Ernst Vierkoetter, a baker, of Cologne, 
Germany, Cape Gris-Nez to beach near Dover, 
Aug. 30. Time, 12 hours 43 minutes.’ Estimated 
distance covered, 30144 miles. Second attempt. 
The first was made Aug. 24, 1926, when he gave 
up after 10 hours in the water. He is one of the 
champion swimmers of his native land and holds 
the river free-style records there. 

1926-—Georges Michel, a baker, of Paris, France. 
Cape Gris-Nez to shore of St. Margaret’s Bay, 
Dover, England, Sept. 9-10. Time, 11 hours 5 
minutes. It was his tenth attempt. 

1926—Norman Leslie Durham, a mattress manu- 
facturer, of London. Cape Gris-Nez to the shore 
of St. (leg! ae Bay, Dover, Sept. 16-17. ‘ime, 
13 hours 57 minutes. He wen a prize cf $5,000 


offered by Lord Riddell, owner of the News of the > 
World, to the first Biitish subject who would beat 


Miss Ederle’s time across the Channel. 
Durham's third attempt. 

There were many attempts in 1926 to swim the 
Channel and one life was sacrificed—that of Luis 
Rodriguez Delara of Madrid, whose body was 
washed ‘ashore Sept. 29, at Boulogne. 
tried secretly and without an escort. 

Among the women who failed in efforts to swim 
over were Lillian Cannon (Mrs, Edwin Day) of 
Baltimore, two attempts; Miss Lorna Marriott 
(Jane Darwin) of England, four efforts; Miss Clara- 
belle Barrett of Pelham, N. Y.; Miss Mercedes 
Gleitze of London, who failed when only twelve 
miles from the goal on the first of two efforts; Miss 
Mona MacLellan of London, two tries, getting 
within one-half mile of the goal on the first try. 

Among the men who tried and failed were Louis 
Timson of Boston and Lieut. Col. B. C. Freyberg, 
Frank Perks, and Horace Carey of England. ~ 
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25 metres, .|J. Weissmuller .|United States Miami, Bla. occ wee JE 
.| 25 metres. .|J. Weissmuller .|United States Miami, Fla.........|Fé 
.25 yards...|J. Weissmuller .|United States Pittsburgh, Pa. .....|D 
25 yards... |J. Weissmuller .|United States|Honolulu....... we 
25 yards...|J. Weissmuller . An « 
25 yards...|J. Weissmuller .|United States|Philadelphia....... 
.|J. Weissmuller . 


~| 4m.56 3-58... a ees Fete (oe! do Setar tos 
a eat S..| 25 Bo Saja Sie -- |Detrolt.. 0... 0. cate 


00 yards.. 12m.16 actos. 
000° metres|13m.19 6-10s. . 
500 metres|20m.6 6-10s. . Ae -|Australla. 
mile. ...121m.49 2-5s..| 50 yards. .....'Sweden.. 


MEN, BREASTSTROKE, ¥ 


Length of f 
Time. Course. Name. Country. Place. . Date. 
100. metres} 1m.15 9-10s.| 25 metres. .)/E. Rademacher.|Germany....|Leipzig, Germany....|Apr. 5, 1925 
200 yards..| 2m.35 6-10s.| 33 1-3mtrs.|E. Rademacher. Germany. Budapest, Hungary. . yas en 1924 
200 metres} 2m:50 4-10s.| 25 metres, .|E. Rademacher.|Germany . Magdeburg......... Apr. 1924 
_ 400 metres} 5m.50 1-5s..| 25 yards, ..|/E. Rademacher.|}Germany. New Haven, Conn.. va Fe . é 1926. 
500 metres} 7m.40 8-10s.| 25 metres. .|E. Rademacher.!|Germany....\Leipzig, Germany. ..\Apr. 4, 1925 — 


; ; MEN, BACKSTROKE. | 
Length of 


Country, 


Distance. Time. Course. Name. Place. zi Date. y 
100 metres} im.11 2-5s..| 25 yards...|/W. D. Kealoha.|United States|/Honolulu........... June 19, 1926 
15 yards...} 1m.44 4-5s..| 25 yards...]/W. D. peheease United aa Honolulu. ..... . |Dec. 1, 1923 
200 metres| 2m.48 2-5s..| 25 metres, .|O. F c ee: .|Magdeburg......... A 2 


400 metres! 5m.59 1-5s. .| 25 yards. . .iG. -..--../Belgium. ... .[Exeter, mneland., 
WOMEN, FREE STYLE. 


ik .) Length of 
_ Distance. Time. Course. Name. Country. Place. Date. 
100 yards..| 1m. oo 9-108. 25 pers .. {Ethel Lackie.. .|United States Hath aetiis Ahan ey aes -.. (Mar. 8, 1926 
- 100 metres} 1m.10s..... 25 yards...|/Ethel Lackie...|/United States/Toledo...... eeeeee. Jan. 28, 1926 © 
, 150 metres imdbe Sesion 25 yards.. :|Gertrude Ederie| United States ee Dats erofeate 2». {Oct. . 7, 1922 


200 metres} 2m.40 3-5s. 


; -|Mar. Norelius. .|United States|Miami, Fla........ . |Feb. 28, 1926 
- 220 yards..| 2m.40 3-5s..}......... 


-|Mar. Norelius. .|United States|Miami, Fla......... ‘Feb. 28, 1926 


800 yards..| 3m.58 2-5s..| 25 yards.. .|Gertrude Ederle|United States Brighton Beach, N.Y. |Sept. 4, 1! 
- 300 metres) 4m.19 2-5s,.} 25 metres..|H. Wainwright. |United States|Miami, Ila. Feb. 9, 1924 
- 400 metres} 5m.53 1-5s. .| 25 yards... |Gertrude Ederle|Unitea States| Indianapolis Al 4, 1922 
440 yards..| 5m.53 2-5s..)........... Mar. Norelius. .}United States, Maimi, Fla. Feb. 28, 1926 
5 Mar. Norelius. ./United States] Miami, Fla. Feb, 27, 1926 
y 7 f hs e Ederle United States Ingianpors . Aug. 4, 1922 
880 yards.. 12m.47 1-5s..] 25 yards. . en eGary..|United States} Philadel Ts 


Aug. 7, 1926 
1000 yards..}14m.58 2-5s. .|110 yards... |H. Wainwright.|United States ‘Manhatten 3S h,N.Y. j|Aug. 19, 1922 
1000 metres (No record.) . 
1500 metres|24m.7 3-5s...| 25 yards. ../Ethel McGary../United lana Coral Gables, Fla... . |Dec. 31, 1926 “3 
1 mile... .|26m.8s...... 110 yards... {Fanny Durack,.|Austral . Sydney, Australia. ... |Feb. 23, 1914 _ 


WOMEN, BREASTSTROKE. ait 


Length of . ; 
Distance. Time. Course. Name. Country. Place. Date. 
100 metres} 1m.28 4-5s../ 25 yards. ..|Agnes oaaeby. United States|St. Augustine, Fla... |Feb. 18, 1926 
200 yards..} 3m.2 1-5s...} 25 yards... |I. Gilbert...... Great Britain|Garston, England.. May 26, 1922 
200 metres} 3m.20 2-5s..} 25 yards.. .|I. Gilbert se Great Britain|Rotherham, Pngland. June 18, 1922 
400 pyres 7m.208..... 25 yards... |I. Gilbert...... Great Britain|Bradford, England... |Oct. 22; 1923 
500 metres!(No record.) 
WOMEN, BACKSTROKE. nic 
} Length of y 

Distance, ! Time. Course. Name. Country. Place., Date. 
100 yards..| 1m.14 1-5s..| 25 yards.. .|Sybil Bauer... . {United States|Loyola, Ill.........|Nov. 

150 yards..| 1m.58 1-5s..| 25 yards. ..|Sybil Bauer... .|/United States Snisage, IU. “ ‘lApr. 3 2 » 1038 
_ 200 metres} 3m.3 4-5s...|140 feet... .|Sybil Bauer... .|United States Miami, Fla. .-j£eb. 3 1924 
400 metres! 6m.24 4-5s..| 25 yards.. .iSybil Bauer... .(United States'Bermuda...._. .....!OCt. 7, 1922 


NATIONAL SWIMMING EhaneroNeenbaS OF AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION. 
Senior Outdoor, Men. Held at Philadelphia, ; 2d, J. Weissmuller, Winois A. C.; 8d, Harry Glancy; 
Pa., July 31, 1926: unattached. Time 10m. 38 2-5s. ne 
100 Metres Free—ist, J. Weissmuller, linois | J Wtle—Ist, Ame Borg, Mlinois A. C.; 24, Harry, wf 


A. C.; 2d, Walter Lauter, Cincinnati ¥. M. C. A.; | lancy, unattached ; 3d, ©. Ross, New ‘Yo 


aie wR NS td Prooklyn Central Y. M. ©. A, eee ole RW Tt Paul Wyatt, Gnipeet 

ay 3 J 5 

! 440 Yards Free—ist, J. Welssmuller, Tilinois A. C.; | nati ey NK 33d, Wai abi Hoc a 

2d, Arne Borg, Illinois A. C.; 3d, Harry Glancy, un- | Time ae 45 me 

attached. 'Time 5m. 21 4-5s. 0. Yards eae sen Walter Spence, 
880 Yards Free—ist, Arne Borg, Mlinois A. C.: | Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A.: 24, Robert Seger \ 


’ 


si ‘d , er a aes ry 
wa mre ee : Sport ug 
- Iilinois A, C.; 3d, Andrew Maraz, 

Library. Time 6m, 16 4-5s. 

880 Yards Relay—ist, Mlinois A. C.; 2d, Brookl 
‘Central Y. M. C. A. Time 9m. 43s. fs 

Plain and Fancy Diving—ist, Pete Desjardine, 
Roman Pool, Fla.; 2d, Dave Fall, Stanford Uniy.: 
3d, Mickey Riley, So. Pacific Association. 

8300 Metres Medley—ist, Walter Spence, Brooklyn 
Central Y. M. C. A.; 2d, Walter Laufer, Cincinnati 
Y.M. C. A.; 3d, Warren Kealoha, Honolulu. Time 
3m. 25 2-5s. : 

10-Foot Snghoara Dive—1st, Peter Desjardine, 
Roman Pool, Fla.; 2d, Dave Fall, Stanford Uniy.; 
3d, Stanley Kistler, So. Pacific Association. 

Long Distance Swim—lst, Clarence A. Ross, 
New York A. C.; 2d, John Dithmer, Purdue Univ.: 
3d, Chas. Mudge, Forest Park Highlands, 4th, 
Frank Hutchison, Forest Park, Highlands. 

Senior Indoor, Men. Held at Chicago, IIl., 
April 5 to 9, 1926: 

50. Yards—\st, Phil Daubenspeck, Venice, Cal.; 
2d, Ralph Breyer, Chicago A. A.; 3d, Walter Laufer, 
Cincinnati Central Y. M. C. A. Time 24 1-5s. 

100 Yards Free—ist, Walter Laufer, Cincinnati 
Central Y. M. C. A.; 2d, Louis Rutledge, Cincin- 
nati Central Y. M. C. A.; 3d, Arne Borg, Illinois 
A.C... Time 52 2-5s. 

220 Yards Free—Iist, Arne Borg, IWinois A. C.; 
2d, Harry Glancy, Cincinnati Y..M: C. A); 
Walter Laufer, Cincimmati Central Y. M. C. A 
Time 2m. 15 4-5s. 

600 Yards Free—ist, Arne Borg, Illinois A. C.; 
2d, Harry Glancy, Cincinnati Central Y; M. C. A. 
Tess ee O'Connor, Stanford Univ. Time 5m. 

58. } 

150 Yards, Backstroke—ist, Walter Laufer, Cin- 
cinnati Central Y. M. C. A.; 2d, Paul Wyatt, Union- 
town, Pa., Y. M. C. A.; 3d, G. Fissler, unattached. 
Time Im. 42 4-5s. 

220 Yards, Breaststroke—ist, Erich Rademacher, 
ey 2d, Walter Spence, Brooklyn Central 
¥, M. C. A.; 3d, Donald McClellan, Detroit Yacht 
Club. Time 2m. 46s. ‘ 

Water Polo—ist, Chicago A. A.; 2d, Illinois A. C. 

Pentathlon—\st, Walter Laufer, Cincinnati Y. M. 
C, A,; 2d, Harry Glancy, Cincinnati Y. M. C. A.; 
3d, Walter Spence, Brooklyn \Central Y. M. C. A,; 
4th, Harry Lewis, Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A. 

Low Springboaré Dive—Iist, Albert White, Olympic 
Club; 2d, Dave Fall, Stanford Univ.; 3d, Elder 
Halvorsen, Chicago A. A.; 4th, Walter Colbath, 
unattached. 

High Springboard—\st, Albert White, Olympic 
Club; 2d, Dave Fall, Stanford Univ.; 3d, Walter 
Grandy, Detroit A, C. 

Medley Swim—ist, Walter Laufer, Cincinnati 
Central Y. M. C. A.; 2d, Walter Spence, Brooklyn 
Central Y. M. C. A.; 3d, Harry Glancy, Cincinnati 
Central Y. M. C. A. Time 3m. 45 3-53. 

200 Yards Relay—ist, Chicago A.A.; 2d, Cincinnati 
Central Y, M. C. A.; 3d, Illinois A. C. Time 1m. 38s, 

400 Yards Relay—\ist, Cincinnati Central Y. M. 
G.'A.; 2d, MWinois A. O.; 3d, Chicago A. A.; 4th, 
Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A. Time 2m. 38s. 

Senior Outdoor, Women, Held by Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition Association at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aug. 4 to 7. 

100 Metres Free—\st, Ethel Lackie, Mlinois A. C.; 
2d, Susan Faird, Homestead, Pa., Library Club; 
3d, eet Lambert, W. S. A. of New York, Time 
im. 14 2-5s. 

440 Yards ¥ree—1st, Martha Norelius, W. S. A. of 
New York; 2d, Ethel Lackie, Ilinois A. C.; 3d, 
Florence Goga, Homestead, Pa., Library Club. Time 


6m. 6s. 
880 Yards Free—ist, Martha Norelius, W. S. A. 
of New York; 2d, Florence Goga, Homestead, Pa., 


Duquesne, Pa., 


Buents—Swimming. 


ee) es 


Library Club; 3d, 7h a MeGary, W. S. A. of New . 
s. 


York. Time 12m, 4 


220 Yards. Backstroke—1st, Adelaide Lambert, 
W.S. A. of New York; 2d, Elaine Delaney, W. 8. A. 
of New York; 3d, Doris O’Mara, W. 8S. A. of New 
York. Time 3m. 15s. 

220 Yards Breaststroke—ist, Agnes Geraghty, 
W. S. A. of New York; 2d, Matilda Scheurich, 
W. S. A. of New York; 3d, Adelaide Lambert,’ 
W.S. A. of New York. Time 3m. 29 2-5s. 

One Mile—I1st, Ethel McGary, W. 8S. Ai; 2d, 
Margaret Rivior, Philadelphia Turngmeinde: -3d, 
Florence Gogs, Homestead, Pa., Library Club. 
Time 27m, 16s. [ E 


10-Foot Springboard Dive — 1st, Helen Meany, 
W. 8. A.; 2d, Esther Morrison, Brookline, Mass,: 
3d, Rose Boczek, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Plain and Fancy High Dive—ist, Esther Foley, 

+ S. A.; 2d, Carol Fletcher, So. Pacific Assn.; 
3d, Louise Davidson, unattached, New York. 

300-Metre Medley—ist, Adelaide Lambert, W. 8. 
A.; 2d, Carin Nilsson, W. 8S. A.; 3d, Susan Faird, 
Homestead, Pa., Library Club. Time 5m. is. 

880-Yard Relay—ist, Women's Swimming Associa- 
tion; 2d, Homestead, Pa., Library Club. Time 11m. 


145 3-58. 


Long Distance Swim—tist, Ethel McGary, W. 8. 
A.; 2d, Adelaide Lambert, W. S. A.; 3d, Lisa Lind- 
strom, W. S. A.; 4th, Sarah Ford, W. S. A. 

Senior Indoor, Women, held by Alcazar Swim- 
ming Club at St.”Augustine, Fla., Feb. 9 to 13: 

60 Yards Free—\st, Eleanor Geratti, San Rafael, 
Cal.; 2d, Ethel Lackie, Illinois A. C.; 3d, Lily May 
Bowmer, Casa Del Mar. Time 27 1-5s. 

100 Yards Free—ist, Ethel Lackie, Ulinois-A. C.; 
2d,\ Eleanor Geratti, San Rafael; 3d, Mariechen 
Wehselau, Outrigger Canoe Club. Time Im. 3 2-5s. 

220 Yards Free--1st, Martha Norelius, W. S. A. 
of New York; 2d, Ethel Lackie, Illinois A. C.; 34d, 
ae McGary, W. 8. A. of New York. Time 2m. 

~58. 

100 Yards Backsitroke—1st, Sybil Bauer, Ilinois 
A. €.;.2d, Dorothy Colter, Detroit Yacht Club; 3d, 
| anaes Lambert, W. S. A. of New York, Time 1m. 
1 


3. 

100 Yards __Breaststroke—1st, Agnes Geraghty, 
W. S. A.-of New York; 2d, Marie Hillegas, Phila- 
delphia Turn.; 3d, Adelaide Lambert, W. 8. A. of 
New York. Time 1m. 19 2-5s. 

600 Yards Free—\st, Martha Norelius, W. S. A: 
of New York; 2d, Ethel McGary, W. S. A. of New 
York; 3d, Virginia Whitenack, W. S. A. of New 
York. Time 6m. 49 3-5s. 

440 Yards Relay—ist, W. S. A. of New York (first 
team); 2d, Detroit Yacht Club; 3d, W. S. A. of New 
York (second team). Time 4m. 32 1-5s. 

Pentaihlon—ist, Adelaide Lambert, W. S: A. of 
New York; 2d, Dorothy Colter, Detroit Yacht 
Club; 3d, Lily May Bowmer, Casa Del Mar. 

3-Foot Dive—Ist, Helen Meany, W. S. A. of New 
York; 2d, Betty Pinkston; 3d, Cannon. 

10-Foot Dive—Iist, Betty Pinkston; 2d, Evelyn 
Fehr, Detroit Club; 3d, Kathryn Brown, W. S. A. of 
New York. 

300-Yard Medley—\st, Carin Nilsson, W.-S. A. of 
New York; 2d, Adelaide Lambert, W. S. A. of New 
York; 3d, Agnes Geraghty, W. S. A. of New \Lork. 
Time 4m, 34 3-5s. + 

Held by ey ete Pacific 
Angeles, Cal., March 24, 1926: 

Water Polo—ist, Los Angeles A. C.; 2d, Holly- 
wood A. C.; 3d, Venice. 

rlunge for Distance—ist, Ethel Rife, Detroit 
Women’s Swim. Assn.; 2d, Mae Stoelzte,; Detroit 
Women’s Swim. assn.; 3d, Josephine Fricker, 
Detroit Women’s Swim. Assn. Distance 55 ft. 


HANDBALL AND SQUASH -HANDBALL. 


Restonite Athletic Union National Hand- 
ball Championship—Held under the “auspices 
ofthe St. Paul (Minn.) A. C. Singles (Final. Round)— 
Won by Maynard Laswell, defeating Jack Donovan, 
21-18, 21-17. Doubles—-Won by Jack Wonovan 
and Lane McMillan, defeating L. Dworman and 
W. Kammann, 21-17, 21-14. 


National Junior Squash-Handball Cham- 
plonships—Held under! the auspices of the Holly- 
wood Athletic Club, Hollywood, Cal., Sept. 13, 
14, 15, 16 and 17. Singles-Won_by Dan Jones, 
Hollywood A. C.; Kent Redwine, Hollywood A. C., 
second. Doubles—Won by Dan Jones and Kent 
Redwine, Hollywood A. C.; Holman and Wiley, 
‘Hollywood A. C., second. , 

National Senior Squash-Handball Cham- 
pionships—Held under the auspices of the Holly- 


wood A. C., Hollywood Cal., Oct. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8; 
1926. ‘Singles—Won by Dick Hinckley, Hollywood 
A. C.; Les Klawiter, Hollywood A. C., second, 
Deoubles—Won by Dick Hinckley and. Sanford 
Wilson, Hollywood A. C.; Dave Butler and Chet 
Cooper, Hollywood A. C., second. ‘ 


National Junior Volley Ball Champion- 
ships—Held at the Buffalo A. C., Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 16, 1926. Won by Rochester Central Y. M. 
C. A. (Bennett, Lawless, Goodrich, Beers, Clark, 
Judd, Slaght), Rochester, N. Y.; Galt, Ontario 
Y.M.G. A. (Roelofson, Sockfish, E. Brown, Gaskin, 
Murray, V: Brown, Knowles, R. W. Brown, Zinn), 
Ontario, Canada, second, Buffalo A. C. (Powell, 
D. B. Cameron, Seeber, Starrett, Cramer, Bern- 
hardt, Terrasse, Stark, Lyon, Acer, Gibney, Cutler). 
Buffalo, N. Y.. third. 


Association at Los - 


\ 


é 


}—England, 2 matches; 
erica: 1, W. Thorn; 2, R. Belmont; 

. Hitcheock. land: 1, 
T. Lawley; 3, Capt. M. 


Eng , 
. WwW. 8. Buckmaster; Back, J 


Watso. 

1902 (Hurlingham, eee 2 matches; 
aoe Se re R. L. Agassiz; 1, M. Water- 
bury; Cowdin: ye is Waterbury, y SS: . A 


Kochi, Back, Te Waterbury; Back, R. 


mee ; England won second, 6 1; and 
7 
1909 (Hurlingham, England)—America, 2 matches; 
ngland, 0. erica: 1, L. Waterbury; 2, J. M. 
Waterbury jr.: cs H. y Whitney; Back, D. Milburn, 7‘ 
England: 1, Capt. H. Wilson; 1, Rich; 2; 
¥F. M. Freake; 3, P. W. Nickalls: 3, "Lord Wodehouse. 
Say ee 4 J. H. Lloyd. America won first match 
and second by 8 to 2. 


5 
1311 tesco Brook, 3 iE )— America, 2 matches; 


; N. 
Edward; 3, Capt. J. H. eae Back Capt. “Wilson. 
peo tone won first match by 44% to 3. and second 
hs 

1913 Qiedtiow Brook, L. I.)—America, 2 ag ae 
England, 0. sone 5 weir 1, 
Stoddard; 2, M. Waterbury ir.; W: 
2 ci ts, Wittney: Say ee 

Capt. Leslie Cheape; 2, 
ye Noel Edwards; 
Capt. Lockett. 


1914 (Meadow Brook, L 
America, 0. America; es . 
M. Waterbury bi ges eae ea ls Back, D. 
burn. England: 1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson; 2, Capt. 
Cheape; 3, Major FW. Barrett; Back, Capt. V. = 
Lockett. Pagnd won first match by 84% to 3 

and second b to 2%. 

1921 CHurighan, England) —America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. vane 1, Louis E. einai = e: 
Hitehcock jr.; 3, J. Watson ae pepe 
burn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. ‘Tomkinson; 
2, Major F. W. Barrett: 3, Lord Wodenatee Back, 
Major Lockett. America’ won first match by_ 11 
to 4, and second by 10 to 6. 

1924 (Meadow. Brook, L. I.)—United States, 
Paton England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock jr.; 3, Malcolm Steven- 
son; Back, hin! hes Milburn. England: » Major 
T. W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F. B. Husadeli: 3 3, Major 
E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. "United 
wee won the first match, 16 to 5, and the second, 

to 


Ps oe ae 4; “Freebooters, 
910) ante, 75. T44; Point Judith Bemus SIS 
wr, 


mits Meadow 


Meadow Brook, 5; 


Titish 
5. 925) 


3 
1924) Midwick, 6; anaes 
a ij 11; Me (1926) 


eadow Brook, 9. 


Senior —(1895) capt opis, 43%z;  Rockawa; 
(1896) Rockaway, 7 eadow Brook, 6. 
Meadow Brook,’ 12; Westches ne 44. 
Meadow Brook, 14; Philadelphia, 7 (1899) West- 
chester, by default. (1900) Dedham, 7; W 
- (1901) Trader. 1334; 
1902) sei S25 5%; Bryn ‘Mawr, 334. 
vie Mawr, 6. (1904) Myopia, 
1906) Meadow Brock, 914; 
(1907) Rockaway, is: 


M 

4%. 

3. (1911) Meadow Brook, 1414; Rockaway, 
(1912) Meadow Brook, 15; Bryn Mawr, 34. ay5 13) 
Cooperstown, 834: Meadow Brook, 43. (1914) 
Bryn Mawr, by default. (1915) Meadow Brook, 


15; Great Neck, 3. (1916) Great Neck, 9%: 
Meadow Brook, 734. (1919) Tage & by de 
fault. 1920) Meadow Brook, 13; Rockaway, 5. 


(1921) Rockaway, 10; Meadow Brook, 7. 
Junior (1900) Philadelpbia, 834; Rockaway, 3%. 
Sp 2 g erie 12; Dedham, 7. (1902) Roekaway, 
12%; estchester, 9. (1903) Lakewood, 14%; 
Bryn Maw, 644. 14; Bryn 
Mawr, 9%. (190. 644: Squadron A, 
33. ‘G906) Bryn Mawr Freebooters, 1214: Rocka- 
way, 8%. (1907) Bryn Mawr, 10: Onwentsia, 
5%. (1908) New Haven, Rakes Squadro m A, 41%. 
(1909) sar Hayen, 744, Bryn Mawr, 3. (1910) 
Myopia, 734; Bryn Mawr, 634. (1911) Bryn Mawr, 
wh, %. *(i912) Cooperstown, - 11; 
-__ (1913) Cooperstown, 10%; 
oy Meadow Brook Magpies, 
- (1915) Bryn Mawr, 10%; 
Point Judith, ay. (1916) Meadow Brook, 114: 
Point Judith, 234. (1919) Meadow Brook, 434; 
- (1920) Bryn Mawr Foxhunters, 
5. Ges Meadow Brook Fox- 
lphia, 3. - S. Army, 
(1923) Army, 14; Fain 
(1924) Midvack. $5. Rockaway, 
tises) U. S. 12; Bryn Mawr, 3. *b26) 

U.S. Army, Bryn Mawr. 


16; 6. 
Twelvye- Goat (1923) Pénliyn, = U. S. Army, 
6; (1925) Fort Bliss, 14; Midwick, 
Inter-Circuit Gheinghouanin = (1925) - Fort 
Bliss, 12; Rockaway, 8. 
Monty Waterbury Memorial Cup Tournament 
aos round)—Army-Meadowbrook, 10; Argentines, 


Herbert Memorial Cup Tournament (final round) 


Philadel; 
= Meadow jeraok. 7. 
dith, 6. 


International Military Title Cup—Winners | —Orange County, 13; Hurricanes, 7. 
(cup presen by Meadow Brook Club): (1923) Intercollegiate ‘Championship Tournament (final - 
at Westbury, N. Y., U.S. y team won over | round)—Yale, 11; Harvard, 4. 
British Army team, 10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1825) at National Indoor Open Championship Tourna- 
Hurlingham Club, London, England, Ss. y | ment (final round)—Yale University, 1134; Triangle 
team won over British Army team, 84, 6-4 Polo Club, 934. ‘i 
CYMNASTICS. 


National A. A. U. Gymnastic Champion- 
ships—Held at Sesquicentennial Stadium, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 25, 1926. 

Flying Rings—Won by Paul W. Krempel, Los 
Angeles A. . F. D. Stroop, second; Manfred 
Kraemer, Newark A. C., third. 

pe Climb—Won by Manfred Kraemer, Newark 
A. rae 5 1-5s.; Richter i Durham, U. S. Navai 
Academy, second; John T. Andreasen, Norwegian 


‘d. 
“Calisthentcs—Won by Paul W. Krempel, Los 
on ee C.; Alfred Jochim, Swiss Turn Vi 
second; T. An Fr. 


Norwegian ss 

second; Adolph Zink, New York Turn Verein, third’ 
Horizontal Bar—Won by Alfred Jochim, Swiss 
Turn Verein; Walter E. Mee ea New York Turn 
Verein, second; John C. M Phila. Turngemeinde, 


Long Horse—Wou by ae Zink, New York 
Turn Verein; nk Z, Bohemian Gymnastic 
a second; Fred Berg, Norwegian Turn Society, 


Parallel Bars—Won by Alfred Jochim, Swiss Turn 
Verein; Walter E. Meyer, New York Turn Verein, 
second; Paul W. Krempel, Los Angeles‘. C., third’ 

Indian_Clubs—Won by Ray Dutcher, New York 
A. C. Carl W. F. Hann, Princeton University, 
second: H. A. Schneider, WWewark Academy, third. 

Tumbling—W on by David H. Sharpe, Los Angeles 
A. C.; Robert Porter, Illinois A. C., second; Wm. J. 
Herrmann, Wm. Penn Charter School, third 

AU Around—Won ea Paul W. Krempel!l, Los 
Swiss Turn Verein, 


Angeles A. C.; Alfred Ji 

pete Walter E. Mee ew York Turn Verein, 
Team Score—Won by Swiss Turn AS can New 

York Turn Verein, second; Los Angeles A. C., third. 


WORLD'S POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Played at Philadelphia, ending November 17, 1926; | 
won by Ralph Greenleaf. Final standing,’ chief 
contestants: . 


4 


’ 
Greenleaf, won 8, lost 1, high run 68; Rudolph, 
won 7,-lost 2, high run 55: Oswald, won 6, lost 3. 
h run 61; Taberski, won 5, lost 4, high run 70. 
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“pocket table with four, balls; 


- (1910) ‘Hoppe. 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


ae 25, Paris—Felix Grange, 500; Roger Conti, 496. 


_ INTERNATIONAL 18.2 PROFESSIONAL BALKLINE BILLIARD CHAMPIONS. 


Place. 


..|New York City 

. .|New York City 
.|New York City.. 

New York City 

:|New York City 

rene York City 


New York City... 
ce ROR eee a Chicago wi ees ess 


Owing to ties, play offs were made Ir 1903, 1909 
(second tournament, which was pla. 4d. because 
Morningstar, who won the sete tour) ament, de- 
clined to defend the emblem); 1923. 

Aecording to Tom Foley, deax of American 
billiard room keepers, matches were played in this 
country as early as 1854, but ‘the first national 
billiard tourney was held April 12, 1859, at Detroit, 
for $15,000 and the American championship, John 
Seereiter of that city being defeated by Michael 
Phelan of New York City, who pee the champion- 
ship unt!l 1863, when it passed to 
anagh. The games were Beare on a 6x12 ft. four- 
2,000 points, caroms. 

In 1865 the billiard championship ~ ‘was won by 
Louis Fox as John Deery; in 1866 by Deery and 
Jos, Dion; in 1867 uy Dion and John McDevitt; 
in.1868_b; ey MeDevit 

In 1869-1874 the ‘sullara oe matches 
were for 1,200 potas caroms,.on 5}4x11 ft. pocket 
table, with four . The national champions 
doipne, 187 i teldeg (1870). Deery and A. P. Ru- 

871) Frank Parker and Cynile Dion; 

(1872 Bian: (1873) C. Dion, Maurice Daly and 

Abert Cisemens (1874) Maurice Vignaux, Joe Dion. 

1876-1882, the billiard cham ionships were 

played on a 5x10 ft. carom table with three balls, 

the winners were—(1876-1878) “William. Sexton; 
(1879-1882) Jacob Schaefer sr. 

Schaefer won the billiard champlonship 1883- 
1884 on a 5x10 ft. carom table, the balkline (8 in.) 
introduced for the first time. 

In 1885-1896 the i4inch balkline governed such 
championship billiard ene as were held, the 
winners belng—(1885: Slosson and Schaefer 

oan 1886-1890) Schae' Ay Sr.; Fasol. -1896) no matches. 

In 1897 the 18.1 balkline was introduced and 
the winners at that style of billiard play were— 


(1897) George F. Slosson, (1898) Jacob Sr ie 


sr., Frank Ives; (1906) W. F. Hoppe; (1907) 
Sutton, Hoppe, Schaefer sr.; (1908) Slosson, Sutton; 


U. S. 18.2 Professlonal Balkline Billiard 
Champions: 
(1901- 1905) Jacob Schaefer sr.; (1906), G. gE 
Slosson, George B. Sutton; (1907) Sutton, W. 
Hoppe, Schaefer sr.; (1908)' Slosson, Sutton; (1808) 


Ora DenaR he big Calvin Demarest; (1910-1920); 

Hopp e; (1921) Schaefer jr.; (19: 22-1924) Orne: 
(1925) Schaefer jr.; (1926) E: Hagenlocher. 
Professional 18.1 Championship: 

Pts. |H. R.|Gr. Ave. 

April 3, N. Y.|J. Schaefer... .| 3600) 241 |34 64-104 

W. Hoppe. ...1 2926] 200 128 42-103 


ry 


Dudley Kav-. 


Sion 200 
Sutton, 234 
Slosson, 225. 
Sutton, 235 _ 
Morningstar, a 
ochran, 265 


oppe, 339 
Cochran, 384 — + 
Horemans, 244 
Horemans, 241 — 
Schaefer, 400 — 


Prolesiinel Junior 18.2 Championship played i 
Sis ladelphia, March 15-26, 192 926" e 


9 
89 936-186, 


U. 8S. Professional Pocket Billiard Championship: 


ie \ Won. | Lost. |High Run. 
Maturo. 2.0... cesses 23 3 42 
auri ss tute ve 18 8 69 
Judes... ees Sn sass 18 8 53 
18 8 54 
15 il 50. 
15 il 30 
14 | #12 37 
14 12 42 
12 14 51 
16 16 45 
9 17 27 
9 19 22 
5 21 26 
4 22 27 


National Professional Three-Cushion Champlon- 
: ship League: } 


W.| LH. RB. G. 


O. Reiselt, Philadelphia......./114| 66) 14 16 
J. Layton, Milwaukee........./101| 79} 18 27 
‘A. Kieckefer, Chicago.» 96) 84) 15 28 
G. Copulos, Detroit. : 89] 87/ 15 | 20 
A. Hall, Chicago....... «| 96) 84, 15 28 
P. Maupome, foveland.. -eeeeet 64/1161 12 35 


Amateur Class A 18.2 Chamcnee played at 
Philadelphia, March 1-6, 1926: 


W.| L.|H. R.|\Gr. Ave. 


J. ones Pittsburgh. . 6|0 91 |10 80-172 
PB. Co hicago. 5 {1 73 {12 21-141 
E. Aupleby, New York. 4) 2 125 |10 65-150 
H. Hammer, New York...| 3-| 3 | 103 115-176 
J. Lewis, New York...... 2)4 93 | 7 42-15 
se Connor, Pa eten Ia 1) 5 71 | 6 44-205 

#. Renner, Yourgstown..| 0! 6 59 | 7 120-150 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL AMATEUR BILLIARD CHAMPIONS. 


(300 points at 14.2, 1901-1908; 400 points at 18.2, 1909 to date.) 


(1901) A. R. Townsend; (1902) E. W. Gardner; 


(1903) W. P. Foss; (1904) J. F. Poggenburg; (1905) 


GC. F. Conklin; (1906) E. W. Gardner; (1907-1908) 


Calvin hacia Ae dner (a H. A. key Wright; 
F. pee OL a) 


Cg 1 
2S. Appleby; (1926) J. Clinton. 


‘U. 8. 3-Cushion Professional Billiard Champions:. 


(1912) John Horgan; (1913- 1915) Alfred De Oro; ! 


"a eselleaa Bg ae Mewe 


} Taberski; 


(1916) Geo. Moore; (1917). De Oro; sere Aug. 
Kieckhefer; (1919) John Layton; (1920) L. 
Cannefax; (1921-1922) Layton; (1923) T. Bonin, 
(1924-1925) Cannefax; (1926) O. Relselt. 

(Pool) 


'S. Professional Pocket Billlard 
Frank 


U. 
Champions: 
(1913-1915 el. Allen; (1916-1918) 
(1919- 19: 4) Ralph Greenleaf; (1925) 
Tabershk, (1936) Disputed. 
be tee 3-Cushion Amateur Billiard Champions: 
919) Arthur Sy ovn iat Aone Anh B. Huey: 


te Earl Lookaba' L. Fleming; 
1923) ‘rari oe Lord; “Ebay ale, (1925) Dr, 


eink: 


* ae eae 


_ Individual results Twenty-Sixth Annual American 

Bowling Congress, held at Toledo, Ohio, March 6 
to April 6, 1926: 

BMGs che aera ile od Cigars, Chicago, 3,063; 
Recreation No. BAe Huron, 3,053; vats Bros.. 
Chicago, 3,020; ‘i elly, Chicag: A. 
Rivers, Rochester, oh 99; Eagles, 2,989; 
Munkel-Lamneck, Columbus, 2,988; Kono, 28h, 
Hotel, Milwaukee, 2,978; People's: Ice Cream, 
Chicago, 2,975; John Mazzoni, Louisville, 2,975; 
Liberty Bank, Buffalo, 2,975. 

Two-Man—Aston-Young, Akron, 1,355; Hubert- 
Coley, Rochester, 1,344; Giblin-Bod’s, Cleveland, 
1,336; Rathke-Fucik, Detroit, 1,325. 

Individuals—Votel, Braddock, Pa., 731; Olson, 
Des Moines, 727; Klug, Toledo, 722: Rehor, Cleve- 
land, 714; Winters, Chicago, 711; Mulson,. Detroit, 
710; Meier,: Newport, Ky., 710; Pullman, Chicago, 
709; Buck, Detroit, 707. 

All Events—Gertoski, Detroit, 1,981; Buonomo, 
Rochester, 1,977; Nolte, Milwaukee, 1, 974; Harkins, 
St. Paul, 3: Mathes, Chieago, 1,943; Blue, 
Indianapolis, 1,928; Devito, Chicago, 1,923; Bo- 
holz, Buffalo, 1,919. 


AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS 
CHAMPIONSHIP RECORDS. 

Five Men Team Event (1923), The Nelson 
Pros Milwaukee, 3,139; Two Men Team Event 
(1924), C. Thoma and H. Thoma, Chicago, 1,380; 
Individual Event (1924), H. Smyers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 749; All Events (1933), W. ne Knox, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 2,019; High Single Individual Game (1913), 
W. J. Knox, Philadelphia, Pa# 300. 

World's record season's league play:. Mineralite 
Team, Randolph League, Chicago, season 1923-24. 
Team Average, 90 games, 1,032 47-90. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORLD'S RECORDS. 
Individual, Open, Three Games—Roy Flagg, Aber- 
deen, S. D., 270, 300, 300; total, 870; average, 
290.’ William B. Roach, Academy ‘Alleys, Wilming- 
ton, Del., 300, 300, 269; total, 869; average, 289%, 
ee Hatry Smyers, A BUG: ‘Tournament, Chicago, | 

Siz Games—Lee H. Jobns, Oxford Alleys, Newark, 
N. J., 279, 268, 248, 277, 277, 279; total, 1,628; 
average, 211%, 9. 


a 


BOWLING. 


Conn., 2,031 for 9 games, averaging 225 6-9. 5 
N. B. A. tournament ae Saat 1 ae ESB ie ; 
James Smith, eee ae 2,060 for 9 games, 
averaging. 228 8-9, Canadlan’'s Boe Associa~ 
tion tournament at Tor onto, Ont., 1912. 

Head Pin—Oscar Steinquest, "Riverside Alleys, ° 
New York, 118, 1909. 

Tournament, Three Games — Charles Schaeder, 
Amphion Alleys, Brooklyn, 267, 279, 278; avetage, 
ai Soe 1907. 

Games—Charles Schaeder, Amphion Alleys, 
Brooklyn, 286, 953, 267, 279, 263, 232; total, 1,537: 
average. 6 1 

Sereniy-Five Games — Fred_B. Tees Palace 
Alleys, Brooklyn, average, 230.29, 

Greatest Nuraher of 00 Eng dans Koster of 
New York, 12. 

Highest Wenaw 8 fer sao. Nellie Lester, Lenox 
Alleys, New York, 2 190! 

Bp ep yee Teams 8 games, 2,541, Birk Cola, 
oledo, Ohio, May 

Tuo Men, O en Knox-Satterwaite, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 537, Feb. 18, 

Phurnment-—MeGurk-Grady, of ap ater N. I 


in N. B. A. tournament, Rochester, N. Y., 523, 1908. 
Three ames Tournament —'Thoma Brothers, 
A. B. C. te..cnament, Chicago, 1924, 1,380. 


Three Mn, Open—Mortimer ‘Lindsey, Glenn Rid- 
gel, Sex Dune car, Columbia Alleys, New York, 757, 
190; 

Tournament—Imperial Team, Brooklyn Palace 
Tournament, 748, in 1910. 

Five Men, Open—All wooden bails—Algonquins, 
New York, Columma Alleys, eres York, 1,175, 
1906; Vermonts, Chicago, 1,290, 

Three Games—Brooklyn te ee “Team, Grand 
Central Alleys, Brookiyn, average, 1,126, 1905. 
Rochester State League team at Rochester, Jan. 
pe ae against Syrac 3,497° pins; average; 

es Games—Same team and place; average, 
B 

Tiurnament—Howard Majors, Chicago, 1,207, 
1907; Koemg and Kaiser team, St. Louis, Mo., 
4,207, 1908; Burkes, St. Louis, Mo., 1,207, 1909. 

Thiee Games—Howard Majors, Chicago, I. 
average, 1,124, 1906. 

Head sg Frat A. A., Iroquois Alleys, New- 


” 


All ‘Events—-Mortimer Lindsey, New Haven,! ark, N. J., 545 
AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS. 

Yr. Individual. All Events. Two-Men Teams. i |Five-Men Teams. 
1901/F. Brill, Chic. . .648/F. Brili, Chic...... 1,736] Voorhies-Starr, N. Y..... .1,203/Chicago. . . .2,720 
1902|F. Strong, Chie.) 649|J. Koster, . 1,841) MeLean-Steers, Chic..... 1,237; New York . .2,792 
1903/D. A. Jones, Mil -683)F. Strong, Chic. .. .1,896|Collin-Selbach, Columb. . .1, "227|Chicago.. . . 2.819 
1904|/M. Kern, St. L.. .647|M. Kern, St. L.....1,804|Krause-Spies, Wash...... 1,184 Chicago... .2,737 
1905/C. Anderson, St. P.. 1651|J. G. Reilly, Chic. |1,791|Rolfe-Stretch, Chic... . | 13|Chicago. .. .2,795 
1906|F. J. Favour, pe .669/T. J. Peacock, Ind. 1,794 Reed-Dresbach, Polowenst, 247/Chicago... .2,794 
1907|M. T. Levey, Ind... .624/H. Ellis, Gd. Rap. .1,775|}Richter-Begley, Louisv . hl 4/Gr. Rapids. .2,775 
1908|A. Wengler, Chic. | :690|R. Crable, E. Liv. .1,924)Chalmers-Kiene, Chic. . . .1,254|Cohimbus. . . 2,927 
1909|L. Sutton, Roch -691|J. Blouin, Chic. 1,885|Schwoegler Bros., Madis. aT "304 Chicago. . . .2,962 
1910|T. Haley, Det....... 05|T. Haley, Det..... 1,961 aE = -1,231| Chicago 2,880 
1911|J. Blouin, Chic.,.... 681|J. Smith, Buff..... 1,913|Hartley-Seiler, E. Liv.. 1,246|Chicago . 2,924 
1912)L. Sutton, Roch..... 679|P. Sutton, Louisyv. .1,843)Sutton-Owen, Louisv..... ah 259| New York. .2,904 
1913/F. Peterson, Colum. .693|B. Hermann, Clev..1,972|Schultz-Koster, Newark . .1, '291|St. Paul... .3,006 
1914) W. Miller, Det...... 75|W. Miiler, Det 1,897| Begley-Van Ness, Newark. 1,245| New Haven. 2,944 
1915|W. H. Pierce, Pueblo.711|M. E. Faetz, Chic..1,876|Allen Bros., Det......... 1,297 \Chicago. . . .2,907 
1916|S. Schliman, Tor. .. .685)F. Thoma, Chic 1,919 Thoma-Marino, DIE a 1,279) Chieago - 2,905 
1917)0. Kallusch, Roch. . .698/H. Miller, Det..... 1,945|Satorlus-Holazschuh, Peor..1, 346 Chicago - 3,061 
1918/C. Styles, Det....... 02/H. Steers, Chic. .. .1,959|Steers-Thoma, Chic. ..... 1 35|St. Paul... .3,022 
1919|H. Cavan, Pittsb....718 |M, Lindsey, N. H. .1,933)Kallusch-Barnes, Roch. . .1,305/OshKosh. .. -2,992 
1920|J. Shaw, Chic....... REALS Smith, Mil...... 1,915 Erickson-Krems, Chic. .. .1,301) Chicago . 3,09 
1921/F. Smith, Det....... 02 Schiemann, Roch. .1,909/ Kallusch-Schiemann, Rochi, 314|Toronto. .. .3, 
1922|W. Lundgren, Chic. .729)/A. Spinnella, N.Y. .1,999|Spinnella Bros., N. Y.....1,336|/Ft. Wayne. .2,998 
1923/C. Baumgartner, Cin.724|W. a Knox, Phila..2,019|Daw-Wilson, Mil........ ,358| Milevaukee. .3,139 
1924|H. E. Smyers, Pitts. .749)A. Weber, Eliz. .1,975|Tnhoma Bros., Chic...... . 1,386] Cleveland. ..3,044 
1925|A. Green, Chic...... 706) C. ees Bui. -1,977|\Schupp-Karich, Chic. .... ,318|Buffalo..... 3,022 
1926/E.Votel, Brad’k, Pa. .731\C. Gertoski, Det... .1,981|Aston-Young, Akron. mi 233'Chicago. ...3,063 


INTERNATIONAL BOWLING ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS. 


Yr. Individual. All Events. Two-Men Teams. Five-Men Teams. 
1909/J. Dolan, Ind....... 636|A. Kenfield, Minn..1,719! Yost-Miller, St. Paul... .. 1,195/St. Paul... .2,653 
1910}A. Johnston, Minn.. .618/C. Hellhake, St. P..1,819] Vandertunk-Martin, St.P..1,243/Chicago... .2,760 
1911/C, Sandbloom, St. P .693|L. J. Mackin, Dub.1,809| Vandertunk-Martin, St.P..1,308/St. Paul, . . .2,849 
1912/F. Trainer, Sioux C. .642/L. Bouning, St. P. .1,821'Lee-De Vos, Mil......... 1,222|St. Paul... .2,904 
1913)H. Steers, Chic...... 654|J. Blouin, Chic. ...1,887/Klaes Bros., Duluth. . 1,221 Seen » » «2,926 
1914/V. Weber, Le Mars. .671| Wiemann, Des M. .1,847 Gibson-Roblin, Winni eg 1,258/St. Paul... 2,910 
1915|M. Marino, Chi..... 679|\G. Wilke, Nee fap ig ae Tennyson-Newh’se, iiss .1,265 St Paul. 00 

1916|W. C. Fust, Minn... .687|F. Croix, Butte. ... 1,880} Miller-Nystrom, St. P -1,201 Minneapolis. 2,880 
1917|J. N. Deller, Dul. .. .705 pant agner, Chic. | .1,855| Wagner-Karlicek, Chi! 1234 NE Fy 822 
1918|J. Shaw, Chic......: 669) J. + Mitanell Minn. |1;901|Wilke-Wolf, Minn. ...... 309|St. Paul. 2,928 
1919|E, Baumgarten, CHENG SIH hice as Cena ee Metcalf-Matak, St. P.. ...1,204 SC Paul. 2,815 
1920)J. a ne 660\J. Dolan, Minn. .. .1,816 Anderson-VanDyke, Minn 1,227 Minneapolis. 21946 
1921)W. Hurman, Chic, . .675)H.Van Hoven, StP. FS '961|De Vito-Luby, Chic...... 1,303|St. P. ore 2,939 
1922|J. Brick, St. P.. 605 R. Davis, Chic... . 1,893 Gilbertson-Poterson, St. -1,281|Chicag 3,062 
1923/G. Sciple, Omaha... .717|H. Mareno, Chic... "1,929 Lea-Kellogg, Chic........ 1,319 Chicago -3,072 
1924/0. Swanson, Minn. . .704|B. Matak, St. P....1,980] Rice-Colbeck, Chic....... 1,286 Milwaukee. -2,993 
1925|W. Metcalf, St. P... .692'W. Metcalf, St. P. .1:906!Mueller-Wolf, Minn... ...1,278|Chicago. . . .21976 


: Thunberg. . 
et AS 


C. Thunberg. . 
s.|Olaf Ro 

.|John 8. Johnson 
P .|A. D. Smith... 
.l1h. 6m. 36 2-5s. 


220 yards......- 
, 440 yards 5M i 
44 mile; 


Gy Thunberg Re ek ete Lake Placid, N. Y. 


.| Richard E. Donovan. : 
.|John §. Johnson. . 


icreopematite 
see eweee 


see eee 


. |New Pistia N. 
.|Saranac Lake, Ny Y 
Lake Placid, N. 
Saranac take Ne 
.|Lake Placid, N. ¥.. 


;|Red Bank, N. J.. 
Johnson City, N.Y... 


s‘seee++-|Montreal, Canadas....... F 


:|Montreal, errr Srete Wise 3 
St. Paul, Mi 


.|Pittsburgh, Pa. 


29, 1 
.|Pittsburgh, Pa........ | Motch ilé 


as “The foregoing records were made in Goskpedtgnn. 4 


Sale 


“d INTERNATIONAL OUTDOOR. 
Internationat. World's Outdoor _ Amateur nes 
Skating Champlonships. Held at St. John, N. B., 


Jan. 26-28, 1926. Results: 

Event. First. _ Second. Time. 
220 yards.|C. Gorman. .|E. Murphy. .|19 1-5s. 
1mile....|R. pongran C. Gorman. ./2m. 45s. 

44 mile. ..|O. Farrell....|—. Murphy. .|1m. 23s. 
+34 mile.../O. Farrell.. ‘1G; Gorman. .|2m. 26 4-5s. 

- 2 miles...|R. Donovan . hg Logan...|5m. 50 2-5s. 
440 yards. |C. Gorman. oR it Dg - |388 3-58. 

5 miles. ..|C. Gorman. IW. Logan’. .!18m. 7s 
Point score— 


“ rman, 140; Farrell, 80; Murphy, 
i es age. 60; Donovan, 40; Boyd, Thunberg and 
Miss Lela Brooks of Toronto won ‘the principal 
‘events for women. 
NATIONAL OUTDOOR. 
‘National Amateur. Speed Skating ee eee llac dg 
pa at pineeee Ms N. Y., Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. 


Second. _ Time. 


2 miles. ..|/E. Myers. - 
3 miles. ../O. Farrell. . 
Point score—O. Farrell, 70; P. Forsman, 60; 


_L. Morris, 60. 
Miss Lela Brooks of Toronto won the principal 


“events for women, 
NATIONAL INDOOR 
National Amateur Indoor Speed Skating Cham- 
: Br ai Held, at Pittsburgh, March 5-6, 1926. 


Results: 

_ Byent. First. Second. Time. 

440 eros: P. a op oem E. Myers... .|49 4-5s. 
 % mile...|K. Pavers i/P: Forsman,.|2m. 18 1-5s. 

1 ‘nile. . |B. M .|P. O’ tS eae .|2m. 58 3-4s. 
3 miles. i .|L. Boyd.....|9m. 37 2-5s. 

220° yards. re Forsman. Guenther. + |20 1-53. 

880 yards. 'H. Myers. . P. Forsman..{im. 21 2-5s, 


Pay score—E. Myelin, 110; P. Forsman, 80; 


ad 
Mis “tela Brooks of Toronto was the winner of 
the women ’s championship. 


FIQURE SKATING. 


Nattonal’ Figure Skating Champtonshtps. Held at 
Boston, Feb. 15-16. esults: es 3 

Men’s Senior—Won by C. R. Cristienson; N. W. 
Niles, 2d; F. Martin, 3d. 

tee pion on. a, Miss B. Loughran; 


Mrs. T. Blanchard, ipo M. Vincent, 3d. 
See Baie Ww on iy we Blanchard 
-and N. W. Niles; Miss 8. Cond aul J. B. Green, 2d; 


Miss G. Munstock and J. Liberman, 3d. 

Waltzing Pairs—Won by Miss R. punn and 
J. K. Savage; Misses S. Good and J. B. Green, 
2d; Miss BE. Gueearen and F. Gable, 3d. 

Ten Step—Won by Misses _S. Good and J. B. 
rer Miss VY. Slattery and F. Martin, 2d; Miss” 

Gutterman and F. Gable, 3d. 
Turner; J. K. 


Sarees Junior—Won by F. R. 
‘Savage, 2d; H. R. Robertson, 3d. 
Women’s ae a Miss J. Honan; Miss 


MIDDLE eterna EVENTS. 
Middle States Amateur Speed Skating Champion- 


ships. Held at Newburgh, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1926. 
Results: } 
Event. * First. Second. Time. 
220 yards.|C, Gorman. .|P. O’Brien... |20 1-5s. 
440 yards.|C. Gorman, .|V. Bialis..,.. 39 2-bs. 
880 qenad C. Gorman..|V. Bialis..... Im. 32 2-5s. 
1 mile. aN alis...s. C. Gorman, .|8m. 17 3-5s. 
3 miles. ..'L. Morris....!V. Bialis..... 9m. 43 1-58. 
Point score—C. Gorman, 110; V. Blalis, 70; 
E. Myers, 30. 
Women—Elsie Muller, 90; Lela Brooks, 40; 
Dorothy Jackson, 30. 
Other Skating Events. t 
peak phe oe eT Detroit, Feb. 
us 6-7—Won by V. 110; E. Reed, 90, 2d; 


Murphy, 86, ya. 

Dee Son by Lela Brooks; Miss Littlejohn, 
2d; Misses R. Muhlmeyer and M. 
for 3d. 

‘New Jersey Championship, Los Branch, N. 
Feb. 21—Won by L. Morris, 30; E. Searles, 70, oH 
I. Jatee, 60, 3d. 

Women—Won by Miss ©. Muller, 60; Misses 
C. Breiter and D. Jackson, 50, 2d; Miss E. elmmen= 
man, 20, 3d. 


McBride, tied _ 


Scholz, New York A. C.; 
A. C. 


- Hollywood A. C.; 2d, R 


2d, Walter A. 
_ York ALC: 


_ Summaries: } 


A. C.; 2d, Jackson V. Scholz, New York A. C.; 


220-Yard Dash—ist, Geo. Sharkey, Miami; 24, 
harles Borah, Hollywood A. C.; 


‘Time 21 2-5s. 

2d, Horatio Fitch, Chicago A. A 
‘Gostrich: ‘itinois A ce 
A. A, Time 48 3-5s. 


ollywood A. C.; 2d, 


3d, Frank J. Cuhel, 


CS Uniy.. of Iowa; 4th, 
Leighton Dye, Hollywood A. 'G: Time 24s. 


A. C.; 2d, John Gibson, 


Watson, Illinois A. C.; 
Time 1m, 53 3-5s. 

One-Milé Run—1st, Lloyd Hahn, Boston A. A 
2d, William Goodwin, New York A. 


hart, Olympic Club. Time 4m. 16s. 


Siz-Mile Run—1st, Philip OSE Haskell Inst.; 
2d, Verne Booth, Millrose A. 
sen, Finland; 4th, Chauncey Fenewene, Detroit 


Y. M. C. A. Time 31m. 31s. 


NATIONAL JUNIOR OUTDOOR TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Held under the auspices of the Sesquicentennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, Pa., July 3, 1926. - 


100-Yard_Run--1st, Wesley Foster, unattached; 
2d, Wm. Butler, Geneva; 3d, Karl Wildermuth, 
New York A. C.; 4th, Hugh Pinney, Los Angeles 


A.C. Time 10s. 

120-Yard_ Hurdle—1st, Charles Drew, Mee) 

C.; 2d, Harry Flippin, Newark A. C 
Wells, Boston A. A., 4th, George Stoliweres Newark 
A. C. “Time 15 2-5s. 

eee Run—list, G. C. Ashton, Pittsburgh 
A. 2d, Gus Moore, Century A. C.; 3d, Earl 
pene Olympic ibs 4th, John O'Neill, Newark 
A.C. Time 4m. 23 1-5s. 

4. -Yard Run—lst, R. A. Robertson, Boston 
A. A.; 2d, F. A. Burns, Boston A. A.; 3d, Roland 
Bellis, New York A (om Fees Joseph Campbell, 
New York A. C. Time 49 4 

Three-Mile Walk—\st, Michael Pecora, Hazleton 
Y. M. GC. A. 2d, Michael Fekete, Los eles A. C.; 
3d, M. Davis, New York Y. M. H. A,; 4th, George 
E. Garrison,’ Cincinnati Gym. and A. C. Time 
23m. 16 3-5s. 

440-Yord Hurdles—ist, EE. Spencer, Olympic 
waa 2d, George Meyers, Washington State College; 

d, Walter Reich, Newark A. ; 4th, Ferris Watts, 
Rodek A. GC. Time 56s. 

220-Yard Hurdles—ist, A. G. Steinbrenner, 
Boston A. A.; 2d, George Stollwerck, Newark 
A. C.; 3d, Harry Shippin, Newark A. C.; 4th, James 
Payne, E Hollywood A. CG.’ Time 25s. 

le Run—Won by Philip Osit, Haskell oe 
2d,. Louis Gregorie, unattached, Met. 5 
Wm. McK. Meyer, a ae eae C. CG. 4th, kane 
man, New York Y. M. H. A.. Time 32m Mae 
880-Yard Run—tst, Pincus Sober, Tol Name 
Club; W. Graning, noe A. C.; 3d, George 
ieee New York A’ C.; Phil Hdwards, un- 
attached, New York "Tine | tm. 54 4-5s. 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR RELAY CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Held at Sesquicentennial Stadium, Philadelphia, Pa., July 7, 1926. 


One-Mitle Relay—ist, Olinois A. C. (Sievenson, 
Taylor, Oestrich, Kennedy); 2d, Chicago A. A,; 
$a, oe York A’ C.; 4th, Boston A. A. Time 3m. 

440-Yard Relay—Newark A. C. (Harwood, Cum- 
ming, Clark, Bowman); 2d, New York A. C.; 3d, 
Tilinois A. CG. Time 41 6-103. 

Tiwo-Mile Relay—ist, Boston A. 


eereRts 
Welch, Martin, Hahn): 2d, ‘ 3d, 


New York’ As Ce 


100-Yard Dash—1st, Charles Borah, Hollywood | 


, De Hart Hubbard, Century A. C.; 4th, Chester 
Bowman, Newark A. C. Time 9 45s. 


3d, Jackson 
4th, Louis Clarke, Newark 


Na -Yard Run—ist, Kenneth yas f Tilinois 
d, BS on 
4th, Vernon Ascher, Chicago 


'20-Yard ae Hurdles—1st, Leighton eet 
f Chuck Werner, Illinois A. C5 
. 3d, huge Leistner, Olympic Club. Time 14 3-5s. 

220-Yard Low Hurdles-=18t, Kenneth Grumbles, 
obert ‘Maxwell, Los Angeles | 


440-Yard Hurdles—ist, F. Morgan Taylor, Mlinois 
Yordham; 3d, George 
Meyers, Washington A. C.; 4th, Walter Gegan, 
‘New York A.C. Time 55s. 
_ 880-Yard Run—ist, Alva Martin, Chicago A. As 
Caine, Univ. of Indiana; 3d, Ray 
4th, George Lehess, New 


3d, Rae 
mond Conger, Iowa State College; 4th, ‘Earl’ Lock- 


; 8d, Ove Ander- 


Ni ae 


peri ts 
dnder Ave auspices sof t the Sesqutee tenn — a 


are fl 

shies , Joseph 
Michier Peres Hazievon 
Harry Abramowitz, 92d 
ere Jump—Ist, Harold Osborn, Titnois 
Running High Jum: 5 0 
CS Tee. a4 in 2d, Gail Robinson, Re Me 
A. yen "3d, Robert Ene Pennsylvania R ie 


nee oe Jump ist, De Hart Hubbard, 
Qentury ‘A. C., 25 ft. 244 in, 24, Paul Jones, Ubinois- 
aes Chitton Reynolds, ‘Hollywood < 


Hollywood A. C. 

Javelin Throw—I1st, John Kuck, "anges: Star 
Teachers’ College, 199 ft 7 in.; 2d, Greth B. ‘Hines, 
| Chicago A. A.; 3d, Charles Harlow, Hollywood : 
| Discus Throw— st, Clarence Houser, Holl: iy wood : 
A. C., 153 ft. 634 in.; 2d, Wellington Charles, Newark 
A, C., 142 ft. 514 ins 3 Arthur G, Baker, -Washing- 
ton Canoe Club. 

Running Hop, Step i Pie Res Levi Casey, 
Los Angeles A. C., 49 ft. 414 in.; 2d, Earl Wilson, 
Hollywood A. C.; 3d, Homer ‘Martin, “Titinois A. C.; 
4th. Christofferson, Ilinois A. C. 

Pole Vauli—1st, Paul Harrington, Boston ALA, 
13 ft.; BE. B. Meyers, Chicago A. A., 13 f6.; 3d, Lee 
Barnes, Hollywood A. C. 

Throwing 16-Lb.. Hamme 7 — 1st, Matthew 
McGrath, New York A. C., 162 ft. 104% in; mae 
James MecEachern, ‘Olympic Boats 156 tt. 7% in 
3d, Don Gwinn, Westinghouse Club. 

_ b6-Lb. Weight Throw—I\st, Patrick McDonald, 
New York A. C., pb TH8 24 Bs 2a, Matthew McGrath, 
New York A. C.; 3d, Alma Richards, Los Anes 


oC. 


BR 


P MeDermott, { 
; 4th, v. Tniekerd. Pittsburgh. 


ck: Vets. ‘Shot—ist, Le Bauer, “Newark 
A. 2d, Joseph Bolland, . ‘Univ. of Notre Dame; 
3d, Ga Hubbard, Ge Geneva College; 4th, PA ashe iat 
Charles, Newark C. Distance 46 ft. 8 in. 

Running High Jump—ti1st, Merrill mpsalonyt New 

York A. C.; 2d, Mts Robusch, Pittsburgh A a 
3d, Lois White, S. W. Louisiana ey 4th, Charles 
Drew, Century A, C. Height 6 ft. ‘in. 

Throwing 16-Lb. omen Don Gwinn, | 
Westinghouse; 2d, Kenneth Cesk ‘Newark A. con if 
3d, Howard ‘Linn, Pittsburgh _ C.: 4th, Wm. — 
Hoffman, unattached. Distanng: tea ft. 15% in. 

Running Broad Jump—ist, George F. Martin, 
Olympic Club; 2d, Loren Sniffen, New York A. C.; 
3d, Everett Utterbach, Century A. C.: 4th, Benjamin . 
Watson, Newark A. CG. Distance 22 ft. 

a cee Discus—ist, Ed, Moeller, Los Angeles 


. A, Marggraft, Waterbury ie 
Yt. Cl Ae 3a, B. F. Sherman, toon nous wees ‘ 
W..D. Heenen, unattached. Distance 29 oi 2 

Running Hop, Step and Jump—tst, ee 
Los Angeles A. C.; 2d, S. H. Boutgeols, ‘So. Pacific 
A. A.; 3d, Harry Singer, Newark eon 4th, John 
oe wales e Cincinnati Gym. and A. or Distance 7 

1 Phvowina the Javelin— 1st, Creth H. Hines, Chicago 
A.; 2d, Charles Baton, ; Angeles C.;_ 3d, 
Taoodons ‘Drews, New aos A. C.; 4th, Sonn Fitz- 
gerald, New York A. Distance 196 ft. 


Illinois A. C, Time 7m, 41 ree J 
&80-Yard Relay—Newark A. (Bowm: Ege , 
wood, Cumming, cer 20, “io ‘rea eh 3 
Begs A, C.; 4th, Los Angeles A. C. Time in { 
-10s. : 
Four-Mile Relay—ist, Iinois A. C. atson, 
Payne, Sivack, Dodge); 2d, New York ae \ 
Los Angeles. A’ C.; 4th; Chicago A. A. Time i7m. — 


_Events—Track and Field Athletics. 
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NATIONAL DECATHLON CHAMPIONSHIP. 
" Held under the auspices of Sesquicentennial Exhibition Association, Philadelphia, Pa. July 7, 1926. 


~ Won by Osborn epee A. C., 7,187,882 points; 
2d, Frieda, f[linoils A, C., 6,820.346 points; 3d. 
Hoffman, 6,348.4625; 4th, ‘Wallace, Illinois A. C., 
6,530.911; ih, Jones, iota A. C., 6,167 :306; 
6th, Rogan, Boston A. 131.8045; "7th, Foote, 
Baltimore Police, 6,000.23 Jd; Sas Rogers, 5,924. 322: 
9th, McDermott, Los Angeles A. C., 238: 
EwEES 7 ei Oxford, 5,449.64; 11th, riminee” 

Order of finish in ten events: 

100-Metre Run—\ist, Pete Wallace, Illinois A. C.; 


2d, Ton aye, St. Pro scoleg Assn.; 3d, Paul 
Jones, linois A. H. G. Frieda Chicago 
miiinois AG ; 6th, Charles 


A. A.; 5th, Harold Sebone 
R rs, Germantown Boys Club; 7th, Clifford 
Hofiman, Olympi¢ Club; Sth, 8. Harrison Thomson, 

Oxford University; 9th, Albert Rogan, Boston 
A. A.; 10th, Verne McDermott, Los Angéles A. C. 
Time 11 5-10s. 

Running Broad Jump—ist, Jones; 2d, Osborn; 3d, 
Wallacé; 4th, Plansky; 5th, Rogan; 6th, Hoffman: 
7th, Frieda; 8th, Thomson; 9th, Rogers; ge 
McDermott; 11th, Foote. Distance 22 ft. 1054 in 

16-Lb. Shot Put—ist, Hoffman; 2d, Thomsen; 3d, 
Frieda: 4th, Osborn; 5th, Foote! 6th, McDermott: 
7th, Wallace; 8th, Jones; 9th, Rogan; 10th, Planskyy 
Distance 45 ft. 144 in. 


High Jump—\st, Osborn; 2d, Frieda and Jones; 
3d, Rogan; 4th, Thomson; 5th, Rogers; 6th; MeDer- 
Poi vast mead and Wallace; Tth, offman. Height 

400-Metre Run—Iist, Rogers; 2d, Wallace; 3d, 
Osborn; 4th, Rogan; 5th, Foote and Friéda; 6th, 
Hoffman; 7th, Jones; Sth, Thomson; 9th, McDermott. 
Time 51 5-10s, 

110-Meire WBurdles—list, Wallace; 2d, Osborn; 
2d, Thomson; 4th, Rogers; 5th, Rogan and Jones; 
6th, Hoffman; 7th, Foote and McDermott; 8th, 
Frieda. Time 16s. 

Discus Throw—\ist, Hoffman; 2d, Frieda; 3d, 
McDermott; 4th, Osborn; 5th, Rogers; 6th, Thom- 
son; 7th, Foote; 8th, Jones; Pe Rogan; 10th, 
Wallace. Distance 129 ft. 103% in. 

Pole Vault—ist, Jones; 2d, McDermott; 
Foote; 4th, Frieda and Osborn; 5th; Rogan ai 
Wallace; 6th, Hoffman and Thomson: 7th, Rogers. 
Height 12 ft.'6 in, 

1,600-Metre Run—Iist, Rogers: 24, Foote; 3d, 
Rogan; Ath, Wallace; 5th, McDermott; 6th, Frieda! 
Zh, © Osborn; 8th, Hoffman; 9th, Jones, Time 4m, 

anette Throw—ist, Osborn; 2d, Hoffman; 34, 
Wallace; 4th, Rogers; 5th, Jones; 6th, McDermott; 
7th, Thomson, Foote. Distance 153 i it. 5% in. 


NATIONAL PENTATHLON CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Held under the auspices of the Norwegian Turn Society, Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1926. 


Contestants: 

T. W. Drews, New York A. C.; Anthony Woostroff, 
Newark A. C.; E. O. Gourdin, Mass. Nat. Guard; 
Harold Osborn, Illinois A. C,; Olaf Strand, un- 
attached; Paul Courtois, New York A. C.; Louis 
Morrison, Rieaowbrcok Glub, Philadelphia; Nathan 
ane Emorywood A. C ’; Charles Ashton, New York 


Order of finish in five events: 

Running Broad Jump—ist,. Courtois; 2d, Gourdin; 
3d, Osborn; 4th, Morrison; 5th, Drews; 6th, Woo- 
strof?: 7th, Ashton; 8th, Strand; 9th, Klein. Distance 


22 ft: 5% in 
Javelin Throw—I1st, Drews; 2d, Gourdin; 3d, 


NATIONAL SENIOR INDOOR TRACK 


Held under the joint auspices ofthe Illinois A. C. 


Newark 
; Bd, Albert 
B. Ayers, 


pee Dash—1st, Chester Bowman 
A. 3 2d, Cyril Coaffee, Illinois A 
Francisco Mooseheart H. §.; ath: ie, 
Tilinois A Time 6 1-5s. 

200-Yard Dash—\1st, Manny Lia rigs Buffalo, 
Ns Y.; 2d, AcR: Cameron, wor rag 13d, H. G. 
Hagen, Chicago A. A; Time 32 2 

eh ahd a Riun—1st, H. M. Fitch, yee A, AJ 
2d, T. Stevenson, Illinois A. C.; V. J. Gist, 
unattdened: 4th, Herman Philipps, Butler Univ. Time 
Im, 14s. 

1,000-Yard Run—1st, R. E. Dodge, Illinois A. C,; 
2d, R. S. Williams, unattached; 3d, Pincus Sober, 
City College oe New York; 4th; Ww. Schifferle, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Time 2m. 15 1-5s. 

2-Mile Run—1st, William Goodwin, New York A.C.; 


2d, G. W: Lermond, Eevee A. Al} 3d, Russell 
Scott, ve aeegy A. A.; 4th, G. A. Conners, Illinois 
A. CG. Time 9m. 25 2-58. 


ain Steeplechase—ist, E. E. Krogh, Illinois 
A. C.; 2d, G. L. Seaton, aren A: Cy; J. A. 
Turner, Chicago A. A.; Pee oO} Coilar, ‘Tlinois 
A.C. ‘Time 10m. 41 2-5s. 

1% Miles Mediey Relay—Ist, Illinois A. C. (PF. M. 
Taylor, G. T. Stevenson, R. B. Watson, R. 4B. 
Dodge); 2d, Univ. of Chicago; 3d, Chicago A. A. 
Time 7m. 50 1-5s. 

1-Mile by er Be Harry ae Sg New York 
A. C.; 2d, A. Zeller, ee peme AY E. R. 
Hayley Tinois A C.; Tigerman, Ilinois 
Time 7m. 4S abs 

ary @ata ade 3 Hurdles—Ist, G. P. Guthrie, Ohio 
State Univ.; Carl Christensen, Newark A. C.; 
3d, G.. J. Winceinan, Chicago A. A. M. Taylor, 
Illinois A. C., second, but was disqualified for 
knocking down two hurdles. Time 8 3-5s. 

Running High Jump—ist, H. M. Osborn, Ulinois 
A. {Ci 20, G. C. Robinson, Newark A. C. ‘3d, Aréhur 

urg; Univ. of Chicago; 4th, 3: . Russell, Tilinois 
i C, Height 6 ft. 434 in, 

Standing High Jump—l\st, H. G. atibagas Ohi- 

re A.; 2d, H. G. Goelitz, Ned C.; 3d, H, 
. Osborn, Hlinois A. C.; 4th, BE. Clark, Chicago 
oe mA Height 4 ft. 10 in. 

Standing saa Jump—\ist, H. M. Osborn, Ulingis 
A. C.; 2d, ¥F. . Whiteside, Lombard College; 3d, 


Osborn; 4th, Morrison; 5th, Courtois; 6th, Woostroff; 
7th, Ashton; 8th, Strand; 9th, Klein. Distance 
165 ft. 844 in. 

200-Metre Dash—I1st, Drews; 2d, Woostroff; 3d, 
Gourdin; 4th, Osborn; 5th, Strand; 6th; Courtois; 


Vg Morrison: 8th; Klein; 9th; ‘Ashton. Time 
-5s. 
Discus Throw—1st, Drews; 2d, Ashton; 3d, 


Gourdin; 4th, Woostrotf; 5th, Osborn; 6th, Courtois; 
7th, Klein; 8th, Morrison. Distance’ 127 ft. 7 in. 
1,600-Metre Run—1st, Woostrotf; 2d, Drews; 3d, 
Courtois; 4th, Osborn. ‘Time 4m. 59s, 
2d, Osborn, 19 points 


Won by Drews, 10 points; 
(2,814. 1B), figured on Decathion table; 3d, Woostroft, 


19 points (2,788.67); 4th, Courtois, 21 points. 

AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS~—MEN. 

and Chicago A. A., Chicago, Ill., March 6, 1926. 
J. T. Hoskins, Chicago A. A.} a H: G: Hedberg, 


Chicago A. A. Distance 10 tt..7 


Pole Vauli—1st, Charles Hoff, Norway; 2d; E. E. 
Meyers, Chicago ‘A. A.; 34, F, Ex Glazer, Marquette 
Univ.; 4th, R. Bonticou, Newark A; Cs eight 


13 ft. 6% in. 
16-Lb. Shot Put—ist, H. H. Schwarze, upattaches 
J. Hob- 


2d, John Kuck, Kansas State Ty C.; 3d, C 
Mahnken, Brooklyn Y. M, C. A. 4th, F. 
Scheid, Univ. of Chicago. Distance 50 f6, 7 4 ‘in. 

Junior Indoor Championships not held. 

National Steeplechase EO agape ay oi held 
under the Sep of New York A; t ‘Travers 
Island, N. Sept. 25, 1926: 

Won by Witham Ritola, Finnish-American A. C.; 
Russell Payne, Illinois A. C., second; Ove Anderson, 
Finland, third; John O'Neill; Newark A. C., fourth. 
Time 10m, 34 1-58. 

held under the 


National Seven-Mile Walk, 
auspices of Community Service Commission of 


ee. PE Y., at Glenn Park, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Ov. 1 

ist, H. Hinkle, New York A. Ae 52m. 56 4-5s.; 
2d, M. Pecora, Hazleton, Pa. M: A. 53m, 
178.; 34, M. Weiss, Newark 5 Ga! , 65m. 12 3-5s.; 
4th, M. Davis, 92d St. Y. M:; HA » 56m, 28 1-58.; 
5th, 8. Kirtman, 92d St. Y. M. H. A., 59m. 12 3-58.35 


6th, J. McGuire, Elizabeth, Nv Jy 59m, 338. 

National 15-Mile Run Championship, held 

under the auspices uA Ae Western Association, at 
St.. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11, 1926: 
_ ist, Frank ‘rittrton? ; Millrose A, Aw 2d, Jacob 
Kaysing, Coliseum A. 3d, sony Probst, Forest 
Park Highlands; 4th, Gant Stetzen, tC.’ of East 
St. Louis; 5th, Aug. Schmid, ahh Int. National 
Guard, Mo.; 6th, Briston Grigsby, unattached; 
7th, Oreon Moore, unattached; 8th, Artie Farrell 
Khights of Columbus; gr Frank Casciaro, un- 
attached, Time lh, 32m, 

National 1%-Mile Rua, held under the aul 
of Community Service Commission of® Yo. 
N. Y., at Glenn Park, Yonkers, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1926: 

Ist, Willie Ritola, Finnish-American A, C., 53m. 
G. Moreno, U.S. Army, Panama, 
3d, Ove Anderson, Finland, 54m. 
. Henigan, Dorchester, Mass., Club, 

45s; 5th, W. McK, Meyer, Shanahan 
Philadelphia, 55m. 9 2-5s, 


ices 
ers, 


Clare 


FORMER DECATHLON CHAMPIONS. 


Yr. Champion. Affiliation. 


1915|A. Richards. . . 


Pastime A. C., N.Y. 
. {Princeton Univ. 
Illinois A. C 
.|Pere Marquette 
K. of C., Chicago. 3 901.45 


‘Univ. of Missouri. . 


z: 351.89 
1924/A. J. Plansky 
1925!H. Osborn 


Illinois A. C 7,706.36 


1924 A. W 


oostrofi Ni 
5) Paul Courtois . ‘|New York A. 


NATIONAL TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS—WOMEN. 
Held in Philadelphia, Pa., July 9 and 10, 1926. 


| 60-Yard Dash—1lst, Elta Cartwright, Northern 
California A. C.; 2d, Betty Sisk, Midwest A. C.; 
3d, Mary Wieme, unattached. Time 6 1-10s. 

60-Yard Hurdles—ist, Helen Filkey, Midwest 
A. C,; 2d, Hazel Kirk, Prudential Ins. Co. A. A.; 
3d, Nellie Todd, Midwest A. C. Time 8 7-10s. 

100-Yard. Run—1ist, Rosa M. Grosse, Toronto 
Ladies A. C.; 2d, Helen M. Finkey, Midwest A. C.; 
3d, Pub leanor Egg, Paterson Recreation Chub. Time 

10s 


11 

220-Yard Run—Ii1st, Frances Keddie, Northern 
California A. C.; 2d, Ellin Brough, unattached; 

3d, Ethel Nichols, Pasadena A. & C. C. 
440-Yard Relay—1st, Toronto Ladies A. C. (Davies, 
‘Glover, Bell, R. Grosse); 2d, Pasadena A. & OC. C.; 

3d, Northern California A. C) Time 51s. 
Catherine Maguire, 
tine, Paterson Recreation 


Running High Jump—t1st, 
Coliseum A. C.; 2d, E. S 
Club; 3d, Ruth Brinton, Meadowbrook Club; 4th, 
Jean Mackay. Height 4 ft. 1114 in 

Running Broad Jump—list, Nellie Todd, Midwest 


Ke C.; 2d, Helen Filkey, Midwest A. C.; 3d, Elta 
Cartwright, Northern California A. C.: 4th. , Catherine 


een Northern California A. C. Distance 16 it. 


Discus Throw—ist, Lillian Copeland, Pasadena 
Cc. C.;_ 2d, ‘Maybelle Reicharct, Pasadena 
C.: 3d, Dee Boeckmann, New Coliseum 
(aes 4th, Florence Wolf. Distance 101 ft. i in. 
8 Pound Shot Pui—1st, Lillian Co: Pasadena 
; 2d, Rena MacDonald. Boston Swimming 
3a; “A. Brown, Northern California A. C.; 


5% in. 

Baseball Throw—ist, Mabel Holmes, Paterson 
Recreation Club; 2d, Margaret Watson, Wiimerding 
Y. W. C. A.; 3d, Lillian Kelly, Brooklyn Edison 
ee Jean Godson, unattached. Distance 


CROSS-COUNTRY AND ENDURANCE RUNS. 


Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ahtletes of 
America Annual Cross-Country Championship Run 
held at Van Cortlandt Park, New York, Nov. 22, 
1926. Distance six miles. Varsity, _Tace, individual 
results first ten; name, college, tim 

Ww. a Cox, Penn State, 30.04; M Le ee Yale, 
30.09; J. C. Loucks, Syracuse, 30.17; H. Benson, 
Cornell, 30.37; A ™: Briggs, Yale, Bo. 54; R. 


Previous Varsity team and individual champion- 
ship winners; year, team, individual: 

1908 (Cornell)—B. Ne Young, Gornell. 

1909 (Cornell) —T. S. Berna, Cornell. 

1910 (Cornell) —J. P. Jones, Cornell. 
1911(Cornell)—J. P. “Jones, Cornell. 

1912 (Harvard)—J. P. Jones, Cornell. 
1913 (Cornell) —R. St. B. Boyd, Harvard. 


Fouracre, Penn State, 31.05; G. K. Offenhauser, 1914 (Cornell) —D. F. Potter Cornell. 
Penn State, 31.07; E. R. Welles, Princeton, 31.10: sane ee. w. “qatar it, Go % 
F, A. Taylor, Maine, 31.13; N. L. McClintock, | 1916-(Cornell)—J. W. Gverton, Yale. 
M. I. T., 31.14. 1917 (Penn)—I. C. Dresser, Cornell. 


VARSITY at Sera 


Penn States.....0...... 6 7 22 29— 65 | 1919 (Syracuse)—J. Simmons, Syracuse, 
YLACUSE: ie cies plese sce 12 16 18 19—' 68 | 1920 (Cornell)—J. Romig, Penn State. 
PIRI cee ete sore clea recat cpeta. a 2 5 25 31 32— 95 | 1921 (Corneli)—R. E. Brown, Cornell. 
RAR CANO ES i cteraie seas sic «13 14 23 24 28—102 | 1922 (Syracuse)—W-. Higgins, Columbia. 

1G PRN aera 3 10 17 26 44  48—145 } 1923 (Syracuse)—W. Booth, Johns Hopkins. 
Pennsylvania........... il 15 20 45 | 59—150 | 1924 Senet es L. Smith, Yate. 
BORDEM a reel Sates r ain me 30 34 52 64—184 | 1925 (Syracuse) —W.. L. Tibbetts, Harvard. 
IVRAAING: since e's iy ny s:ctarstateep ne 9 35 42 43 55—184 | 1926 (Penn State)—W. J. Cox. Penn State. 
EPITICOUOMLS wisxn'dierei es foie ise 36 46 58 67—215 Middle Atlantic States Collegiate A. A. Cros 
Dartmouth..,........55 38 49 5t 61 68—267 | Country Championship Run held at Van ——= 
(Of0) (bhi0 0) FR a eee 27 56 76 79 80-—318 } Park, New York, Nov. 13. Won by G. R. Gwina, 
SPAESDUTE TH icv ie wieves vrata 41 57 70 88 90—346 | Johns Hopkins, time for six miles, 30m. 2683 second, 
Carnegie Tech........ ii... 53 73 75 81 §84—866}H. Boulton, Alfred University: third, P. oe 
Manhattan. ............ 40 69 95 96 100—400 | New York University. Team scores: Alired, 28 
ONIN Pa Noh etc tik alt 54 85 89 91 94—413 | Union, 64; 68; New York Unive) * 7 


Freshman race, first ten; ar noeRes, time: 

R. Swede, Teton. 14.56 1-5; H. L. Richardson, 
Maine, 15. 09; W. Hagen, Columbia, 15.11; 8. R! 
Levering, Cornell, 15.14; C. Hamalainen, Syra- 
cuse, 15.16; R. Gomfort, Bittebuseh, 15.18; T. C. 
Cochran, Yale, 15.22; G. O. Bedell, Syracuse, 15.31; 

. O. Sawin, Syracuse, 15.37; H. M. Donner, Syracuse, 


FRESHMAN TEAM Petar wast 


Lehigh, 
Rutgers, 116; Lafayette, 138; Manhattan, 
Atlantic City to ee i Se Relay fect rua 
Nov. Ney: distance 64 mil Won by Finnish-Ameri- 
can 4 New_York, time dh. 39m. 34s.: second, 
Meadowbroax Club, Philadelphia; third, Shanahan 


tomas Zafiro and Leonicio San N el, Mexican 
Tarahumare Indian, ran from Pachuca to Mexico 
ae, a distance of 100 Kilometres (6234 miles) in 


PAVLACURG, «oi ai. 0e eo kB 4 8 9 11— 39 37m. on Nov. 8, 1926. 
OT ROUE sj < pet eterte ra: ps ch bcn- Sra NaIRUS 3 3 13 17 18— 63 pies Athletic Union National Senior Cross- 
AEWA COCO cers) dia: oR Go ape ne « 1 14 22 26 28— 91 | Country Championship Run held at Wan Cortlandt 
COLUM DIS s:5).5..2 eeis sais, 0. ’ 2 35 37 #38 41—153 | Park, New York, Nov. a 1926. Won by W. 
SE RIES ST Tae ea 6 25 40 43 44158 | Ritola, Finnish-American A. C. Time for six miles. 
VAs Bio Mata tees aie aiera) ste eh aca 16 23 30 48 54—171 | 30m. 3-5s.: second, P. Osif, Haskell Indian Tnstitute; 
PGi ais korean Ore» 19 21 32 42 58—172 | third, G. Moore, St. Bonaventure College. Team 
Dartmouth Fe Nee ea 2s 10 29 36 49 50—174 | scores: Finnish-American A. C,, 58; St. Bonaventure 
‘sea ede i Rss Neo Gata 2 an of a Seance ors a Dorchester a. 89; ‘Shanahan C. GS 
nM oa Ollege...... 5 p 7 — Institute, 100; New York A. C., > 
CQuOAN Wisin ay tows avens 31 39 68 70 71—279 ! Millrose A. A., 126. s 100; 
TRAPSH T 
Winners 1926 Championship events: bbethebr Sie 
Event. Winner. } Seore. 
National Amateur Singles. .................--- 8. L. Jenny, |, TSE ee ae ee Ee ; 

Professional Singles. ...........-.-.05 F.S. Tomlin, Glassboro, WN. Foi. clas ies den caw | 390 

a Women’s Singles: onec ie neta aS ve Mrs. J. C. Wright, Atlante, Gar 2). Sr. 5s SeeeeS 190 
Junior Singles ns ye ewe wae tals )James Bonner, New York, N.Y...........0..55 97 

ost Amateur Doubles etal vs ces take aoe es B. Lewis, Springfield, BHU aoa Ck ae ee ee ee 192 

< Professional Doubles...............5- J. R. John, Spirit Lake, lowa..............2125 190 

“ Women’s Doubles): v.55 ae ck Mrs. J. C.'Wright, Atlanta, Ga. 1......... 222. Zz 
Grand American seer AE IS Sta RIE ne eae ners Seles Cc. Yo > SpringHeld, Ohio. 285.) sonic wees has 100 
All Round Championship.............-2...208 F. M. ‘oeh, Portland;-Qre. ccs sehen Se 86 


se ee 


_ Sporting Events—Bicycling. nb Pen BOS 
_ BICYCLING. 
it AMATEUR COMPETITION—UNPACED. 
M.; Time. Holder. Place. Date. M. Time. Holder. Place. Date. 
1-6 0.20 4-5) Lawrence. ../Vailsburg., |Sept. 5,1909 gi 5.57 1-5 Carter... ... Ogden... .|Aug. 3,1905 
0.28 1-5 MeDougail. Newark. .; |May380,1913 6.07 Lawrence... |Salt Lake... “Aug. a 1906 


3 
a 29 3-5|Hurley..... Vailsbutg. - May30, 1902 5 e } 
1-5|McDougall. |Newark. <. |Sept. 9,1914 5} 10.26 Hume. . 
McDougall. |Newark. ». |July 15,1914|| 10 
Spencer: ...|Newark.:. Sep. 12,1915 5 
5 


1 
‘ 20 
Wits Newark... |May17,1918]| 2 
14 4-5 Meboigali Newark... /Aug.17,1913]| 3' 


45.40 2-5|Stauder. 5 
1.00.39 Forrest. . . | Vailsbure. .|July 28,1901 
0} 1.13.36 Jacobson. :.|New York. /Aug.25,1899 


por PERAK ARAL 
HS OOOS¢ 


4 4-5)DeMara....|Ogden.... . July 21,1907]! 40}1.39.56 3-5 |Jacobson. .. |New York. |Aug. 25,1899 
1.55 Mobeck....!Newark..=|July 2,1922]| 50/2.05.00 4-5|Jacobson...|New York. ‘Aug.25,1899 
3-51 MeCorniack Salt Lake.. Aug. 13; 1909|| 75/3.30.36 1-5/Torrence: .;|/New York. |Aug. 25, 1899 
3.54 Owns sets. tNewark.. . |Sep. 26, 19201 10014.57.24 2-5!Torrence. ..|New York. |Aug.25,1899 


AMERICAN ROAD RECORDS COMPETITION—AMATEUR 


M.) Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.| Time. “Holder. Place. Date. 
tee Ie Reeree ae FOO OPE tag el 
4% 0.29 2-5|King....... Atl’ntic Cy|Sep.16;1922]| 15] 34.52 4-5 Alekelin. -|Brooklyn, . |June24, 1923 
| 0.38 3-5) Winter..... Chicago..:|Sep. 8,1923|| 20] 45.22 Wank. vs sy. Buffalo. ...|July 4°1921 
( |Surman, . \ 25/1.00.389 3-5 Ni Oe -|Brooklyn. . |May30,1822 
1) 2.02 Guthridge > | Westfield. Aug. 8,1908 pe 2.14.00 4-5|Jensen...:. Floral Park|June20,1915 
| |Haberle.. } (0}2.17.38 Yarwood.../Camden- 
2| 4.56 1-5|Steinert....|/Hi¢ksville |Sep. 3,1911 Atl’tie Cy|June10,1923 
3) 6:5! Li ‘ia -|Davenport./Sep,18,1921}| 90/4.32.30 Brakevelt.,.|Rochester - |Sep.25,1920° 
5} 11.22 Ballo. .|Davenport.|Sep.18,1921|| 95]/449.30 Brakevelt...|Rochester |Sep. 25,1920 
10} 23.08 Bello...02:% Floral Park/Sep.12.1915]|100/4.36.30 Nolen... ++. |Milw.-Chi. |May30,1922 
13' 30.56 3-5\Aickelin..:.'Bronx..., . May20,1923'115018,26.27 Kopsky..,.!Floral Park!May 5,1912 
AMATEUR COMPETITION—MOTOR-PACED. 
M.| Time. Holder. Place. . Date. M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. 
1 1.24 2-5|Sulkins ....|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903]| 12| 19.55 Joe Nelson. . | Vailsburg. .|Oct. 20,1901 
2) 2.47 2-5 eather ....|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903]| 13] 21.36 3-5|Joe Nelson.. Vailsburg. .|Oct. 20,1901 
3| 4.18 3-5/Sulkins ..../Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903|| 14] 23.18 4-5|Joe Nelson... |Vailsburg. .|Oct.20/1901 
4| 543 1-5 Sulkins ....|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903]| 15] 24.55 2-5|Joe Nelson..|Vailsburg. .|Oct.20,1901 
5] 7.07 .+..|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903]| 20] 34.02 4-5/Duer....... Berk. Ov. . |Sept. 9,1899 
6} 8.31 15 Sulkins ..../Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903|| 25| 47.37 John Nelson| Montreal. ,|Aug.10,1899 
J| _9.56 1-5/Sulkins ....|Provide’ce.|Aug.22,1903]| 30] 57.28 2-5|John Nelson] Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
8} 11.20 1-5/Sulkins ....|Provide’ce,|Aug.22,1903|| 40)1.17.31 1-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
9) 12.44 1-5|Sulkins .... Brora, ce, |Aug.22,1903]| 50/1.38.26 2-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
10} 14.08 1-5|Sulkins ‘ovide’ce. Aug.22; 1903]| 60/1.59.35 4-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
11 it) 18.4 4 Joe Nelson... Vailebure: Oct :20,1901|| 62|2.03.57 1-5|John Nelson| Montreal. .|Aug.10,1899 
“~~ Oné hour, 31 miles, 460 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 
Two hours, 50 miles, 430 yards, John Nelson, Montreal, Aug. 10, 1899. 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETITION—UNPACED. 
M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. 
“Y 0.28 2-5|Kramer. ...}Vailsburg...|Sept. 5,1904/] 3 | 5.46 ~ |Goullef.....] Newark... .|June 17,1917 
44| 0.36 3-5) Kramer.... ob Te +..|/May 28,191 4 | 742 2-5)Hanley..... a 
4%) 0.53 . |Kramer....|/Newark....jJuly Got 5 |. 9.30 McNamara. Ad 
241 1.09 4-5|McBeath...|Newark. Aug. 1924|| 5 |10.15 Fenn 2 Vailsbur. . -|Aug.25,1901 
34) 1.21 Kramer... .|Salt L’ke Gy uly %. 1915/| 10/20.07 1-5 MoNanata. Newark... .|Sept.17,1916 
1 | 1.45 McNamara. |Newark. Sept.17,1916]] .15]31.28 2-5| McNamara. |Newark....|Aug.20,1916 
2 | 3.38 1-5/Clark...... Salt L'ke Cy yee 21910]| 20/42.23 2-5|Drobach... .| Newark... -|Aug. 8,1917 
3 ! 5.35 3-5'Lawson....!Salt L'ke CylJuly 25, 1906" 25153.38 3-5|McNamara. J/Newark... .'Sept.22,1915 
PROFESSIONAL AGAINST TIME—UNPACED. 
M., Time. Holder. Place. Date. M.| Time. Holder. Place. Date. 
“Y 0.23 4-5|Lawson....|Salt L’ke Cy|July 4,1906 3] 6.09 1-5 By@e ccoraccit Salt L’ke Cy|Aug.28,1908 
i 0.33 Clark...... Salt L’ke Cy July 24,1912 a 8.34 3-5 Williams ,./Salt L’ke Cy|July 30,1909 
14| 0:50 2-5|/Clark...... Saltair, Ut. :|Aug.24,1908 5}10.38 Williams ..|Salt L’ke Cy|July 30,1909 
2g) 1.11 2-5)/Goullet...../Salt L’ke Cy |June17,1912|} 10/23. A 2-5|Hamilton,,../Denver..... July 9,1898 
34| 1.24 3-5!Goullet..... Salt L’ke Cy |July 1,1912)} 15/35.0: Hamilton:..|Denver..... July 9,1898 
J} 1.51 Goullet..... Salt L’ke Cy |July 1,1912]} 20/47 08 2-5|Hamilton:../Denver..... July 9,1898 
2) 4.01 3-5'Pye........ Salt L’ke Cy |Aug.28,1910!| 25'59.13 2-5/Hamilton...J)Denver.....)July 9. 1898 


1 hour, 25 miles, 600 yards, W. W. Hamilton, Denver, July 9, 1398. 
PROFESSIONAL AGAINST TIME—MOTOR-PACED. 


M.) Time. Holder. Piace. Date. M.| Time, Holder. Place. Date. 
0.18 4-5) Wilcox,.... Salt L’ke Cy|June 18,1913 4!) 4.16 4-5/ Bedell Philad’phia. | June 30,1917 
4 0.27 4-5|Johnson....|Nashville. , .|Oct. 29/1 1896 5] 5.18 2-5|Bedell Philad’ phia. | June 30,1917 
| 0.37 3+5 ee . |Salt L’ke Gy June 8.1913 6] 6.28 t-5|Duer. Los Angeles | June 27,1909 
34| 0.55.. _|Duer....... Salt L’ke Cy|Aug.28,1910 Z 7.33 3-5|Duer. ..|Los Angeles | June 27,1909 

1j.1.04 1-5 Bedelt Veins ‘Philad’phia | June 30,1917 8.38 1-5|Bedall .|Los Angeles | June 27,1909 

2| 2.09 4-5|Due :../Log Angeles June 27,1909|| 9] 9.45 4-5/Duer..... + +|Los Angeles | June 27,1909 

3) 3.13 2-5 Bedell. Seen ate Philad’phia '!June 30,1917}! 10110.59 3-5 Bedell aout Philad’phia,.!July 7,1917 

PROFESSIONAL HOUR—MOTOR-PACED. 
Hrs. | Miles) Yards.; older. Place. Date. Hrs. | Miles| Yards.) Holder. Place. Date. 

Be rae 3|Caldwell..|Boston ..|Sep. 1,1903 ||13.-|335..| 1,540/King... L, City|Sep. 15,1901 
te a: Moran... /Revere...j/Aug. 8,1903 ||14. 1355. 2|.....; King... LL. City Sep. 15,1901. 
3.1106. Revere. Sep. 5, WHO NST 2 chee tee :|King. . L. City]Sep. 15,1901 
4..|137; Sep. 5,1904//16. .|397 220/King L. City|Sep. 15,1901 
5../168. . .|Revere... a Bier 17. .|403.. oy King. ....]S L. City|Sep. 15,1901 
6..}197.. Abe paths 18. ./416..].. .|Lawson. . L'sAng’l’s|Juné10,1900 
7..{199.. 2 L. City Sete 13 1901 19..1432.. Lawson... : L’sAng’l s|June10,1900 
8. .1218. 8.1L: City|Sep. 15,1901 20;. 1450. . 4, 540 Lawson., . x ‘sAng" V’s|June10,1900 
9. ./246. L, City|Sep. 15,1901 |/21..|466. . 660| Lawson; . | L’ ‘sAng’ l’s}Junel0,1900 

10. .|265. . L, City|Sop. 15,1901 |/22..|485.. 220|Lawson.. :|L’sAng’l’s June10,1900 
11. .|289. ..27)/ King . L. City |Sep. 15,1901 }/23. .|/507..| 1,320|/Lawso L’sAng’ Ts June10,1900 
12. .1312. 880|Pierce....) Waltham. July 3; 1899 1/24. .1528.. 925)Lawson,..!L’sAng’l’s June, 1900 


OH 


ing MoNuliy, Col. 
en Oo” Brien, Cal 


Greenwell, Ky. 
Earl Bailey, Ariz.. 
Points: First, 5 second, 8; third, 2; fourth, 1. 
‘Re ults by events: 
4% mile—Final—Won by R. J. Connor; second, 
Henry Bruhn; third, Xeres Stoddard; fourth, Norman 
_ Stoddard. Time, 43 2-5s. 
| mile—Final—Won by Edward Rhodes; second, 
dward Merkner; third, R. J. Connor; fourth, 
man Olliff. Time, 2:37, 


Bicoccsusel ee 
wiceoorcwan | 
SoowrNwmoon 

me romoeren 


5 mile—Won by Edward Merkner; second, eee i 


ischer, third, Alvin Drysdale. Time 12. 


Edward Merkner, Ill 

Edward Rhodes, Md 

R. J. Connor, D. 

Henry 

Herbert Fischer, N. a 

Xerxes Stoddard, Gol.. 

Alvin Drysdale, Cal... . Ve 

Norman Stoddard, Ariz... . 

Lehman Olliff, Ga : 
10 mile—Won by Edward Merkner; second, Ed- 

ward Rhodes; third, R. J. Connor; gaa enry 

Brubn. Tine, 29: 27 2-58. 


POINT SCORES PROFESSIONAL . RACES. 


American Paced Championship Series: Victor 
Hopkins, 76; Frank Keenan, 74; Vincent Madonna, — 
69; George Chapman, 66. 

American Sprint Championship Series: we 
Spencer, 49; Cecii Walker, 48; A. Spencer, 32; 
Spencer, Si: 


SIX-DAY BICYCLE RACES AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
WINNING TEAMS, AND DISTANCES, SINCE 1899. 


Team. 


WMiller-Waller....... 
IMcFarland-Elkes.. . 
Walthour McEachern 
seander-Krebs 
Walthour-Monroe. . 
oot-Dorlon....... 
Root-Fogler 
Root-Fogler....... 
Rutt-Stoll 


Bygg-Dupuy 
McFarland-Moran. . 


Pisertin—Jtanvery 20 — First, Reggie McNamara 
‘and Harry Horan; second, Rieger and Georgetti; 
third, Hahn and Tietz. 
kilometres. 


“World's Individual Free Rifle Match—Hartmann, 
Switzerland, 1,109x1,200, first; Lienhard, Switzer- 
land, 1, 105x1,200, second. 
: World's Free Rifle Team Match—Switzerland, 
_ 5,386x6,000, first; United States, 5,255x6,000 
second. 
World's .22 Calibre Team Champtonship—Great 
Britain, 7,793, first; United States, 7,734, second, 
National Individual Rifle Match (Service Rifle)— 
Regular Service: ‘St. Sergt. Chas. Hakala, Sth In- 
fantry, 299x300, first. righ National Guard Class: 
Sergt. ‘Ellis Brown, Oregon National Guard, 280x300, 


first. High Reserves and Training oun Willard 
: CN Pte so Artillery, C. M. T. 274x300, 
first. Civilian: Rodolto ‘Martine, Texas, 


280300", first. 

National Individual Pistol Match (Service Pistol)— 
Regular Service; Capt. S. McLaughlin, Infantry, 
_ 259x300, first. High National Guard: Basil Miadic. 
ton, Indiana, National Guard, 242x300, first. Hieh 
Organized Reserves: Capt. Black, Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, 239x300, first. 

National Rifle Team Match (Service Rifle)— 
Service Team Class: U.S. Marine Corps, 2,818x3, sai 
first. High National Guard Class: I tiaols National 
Guard, 2,709x3,000, first. High Reserve Officers’ 
hy Training ‘Camp Class: 9th Corps Area, Reserve 
___- Officers’ Training Camp, 2,601x3,000, first. High 
. Citézens’ Military Training Camp Class: 8th Corps 
Area, Citizens’ Military Training Camp, 2,642x3,000, 
Rat es High Civilian Class: California, 2;690x3,000, 


rst. 

‘ National Pistol Team Match (Service 2 istol)— 
Service Team Class: U, 8. Infantry, 1,291x1,500 
first. High National Guard: New York National 
Guard, 1,159x1,500, first. High Officers’ Fees 

fiona hy 181x1,500, first. High — Civilian; Indian: 

 13190x13500; first. High Police: Seattle Police, 
¥ 171x1, 500, first. 


Team. 
Rutt-Clarke...... 


Root-Moran....... 
Clarke-Fogler...... 


Grenda-Hill 


GoulleteMoein 
MecNamara-Magin. uv 


Winners distance, 3,700 aes distance, 2. 


“sec 
Chicago—lebruary 20—First, Reggie McNamara Stockeiynch. 


Miles.|| Year.) / Team. 
Goullet-Madden. . 
‘Brocco-Coburn.., 

| |Goullet-Brocco. .. 
Goullet-Belloni 
Lawrence-Kockler. . 
McNamara-Van 

; Kempen 
(Debacts-Goosens. . . 


,294 
IMcNamara-Georgetti| 2,109 


OTHER SIX-DAY RACE RESULTS IN 1926. 


and Bobby Walthour; second, ‘Fred Spencer and 
Franco Georgetti; third, Harry Stockelynch. Win- 
2296 miles, 8 laps. 

‘aris——April 11—First, Wambst and Laccquehaye; 
ond, Marcot and Putzois; third, DeWolf and 
Winners distance, 2,064 miles. 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING, 1926. 


National Police Individual Pistol Champtonship— 
Capt. J. J. Lamb, New York State Police Depart- 
ment, 257x300. 

National Polite Team—New York State Police 
Department, New York City. : 

National Long Range Rifle “Chaaiptonenla (Wimble- 
don Cup)—Second Lieut, Lewis A. Hohn, U. S. 
M. C., iGOx100. ; 

International. Long Range Rifle Champtonship 
oad Palma)—Wilmer L. Witt, Seaman First 
Class, U. Navy, 224x225, first. 2 

Tater taltradl Long Range Rifle Championship 
(Palma Team Match)—United States, 1,770x1,800, 
Sa ac 1,745x1,800, second; Cuba, 1 i *715x1, 800; 


Offhand Championship (Navy Mutch)—Corpl, 
Hobart T. Watson, U. 8S. M. C. (Tyro), 94x100, 
The eres ee ate ee CS Sergt. John M. 


Thomas, U. M. C 


196x2 
Gallery Rifle Championship, 50 Foot—Lloyd O. 


‘Moore, New Orn Der aes, Ohio, 599x6 600. 


Gallery Rifle Championship, 75 Foot—Erie John- 
son, Ardmore, Okla., 597x600. 
Gallery Rifle Team Championship, ae Foot—Ash- 
ae oe re and. Chaput ae 
‘allery cam ampionship, 75 “Foot-—Salt 
Lake, Utah, Rifle and Pistol Club, 
Gallery Collegiate Rifle Champion—Emmet Swan- 
aire University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., 
xX! 
Gallery Collegiate Team Cham onship—Universit 
on Se A oan. Soa 
ery High School amptons: am Moor 
osu igh, Soh inte 100 Bh 
gh School Team any: ms—Pasad 
or Sma Bore, Yhamptonshtp—- EK: 
E Desde aioe hare hes on 5 
uidoor Sma ‘ore Team ore site taee uate : 
Gun Club of Kings Mill, Ohio, 1,975x2,000. 
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rting Events—M. otoreycling. 


AMERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSOCIATION RECORDS, 1926. 
BOARD TRACK—SOLO, } 


j : RNa 
Event. Cu. In. Winner: Machine. Place. Date. Time. 
61 a im Ste eeete tevenare 
61 L. Fredericks 


61 Xo oe Petrali.. 
61 |Jim Davis 
61 |Joe Petrali.. 
61 |Otto Walker 
61. |Joe Petrali. . 


. .|Indian ...|San Luis Obispo, Cal...|Nov. 5, 1922 39 3-5 
. .|Indian.. .|San Luis Obispo, Cal.../Nov. 5, 1922 3.26 1-5 
aa Indian «. :|San Luis Obispo, Cal. ..|/ Nov. 5, 1922 6.59 4-5 
.|Indian.. ;|San Luis Obispo, ons s.| Nov. 5; 1922 18 .02 
H.-D:.:..|Syracuse, N. Y¥ . |Sept. 


.|H.-D.7..:|Dodge City, Kans. : 7 1921| 2).1'7 54 
-|H.-D: +1+.|Dodge City, Kami. sao>: y. 5 1921; 3.30.03 
Neens? Indian. .|Syracuse, Ne Yises..s. Sept. 19, 1925 44 .30 
5 miles....| 30-50 |John Seymour..., . Indian. :|Syracuse; N. Y........ pt. 19, 1925 3.43 .76 
8 miles....| 30-50 |Jim Davis. ....... reel oe Syracuse, N; Y....2.: 2 18; 1924 5.59.39 
10 miles. -..} 30-50 |John Seymour::... pias ; . (Syracuse, Ni Yeu ies s.|/Sept: 19, 1925 7.30.04 
15 miles... .| 30-50 |John Seymour. ... -/Indian .. . |Syracuse, we PS ; 19, 1925 11.19 .6 
20 miles....] 30-50 |Paul Anderson. .;; Indian. . . (Syracuse, N. Y.. 13, 1924 15.07 .8 
25 miles....} 30-50 |John Seymour. : :. .|Syracuse, sede Y: 9, 1925 19.15.65 
A Jge Petrali..:.... B.. ... Syracuse, 24 13.34.01 
*#ONE MILE DIRT TRACK—SIDECAR. 
Event. Winner. Machine. Place. Date. Time. 
| $$$ $$ $$ $$$ SSS SSS Se \ 
M.S. 
MATTIE ve jecacatis's 0 /siehs Floyd Dreyer. .... Indian ..,|Toledo, Ohio.......... Aug. 14, 1921 -51 3-5 
SINUIES 4 See ore so > Ralph eh) Agree -|H.-D..... Syracuse, N. Y......6¢ Sept. 13, 1924 4:04.31 
TOC co Es Sein F, T. Scott. .|Indian. . .|/Toledo, Ohio;.«...... s|July 26, 1924 8.25 
OAD LOR) .ip ye hacelnt ese ane \Floyd Dreyer. er ee Indian... |Toledo, Ohio..: ..... > (Aug. 14, 1921 21.47 
HALF MILE DIRT TRACK—SOLO. 
Bvent. Cu. In. Winner. Machine. Place. Date. Time. 
M.S. 
miles... 30-50 |John Seymour..... Indian. ..|Winchester, Ind....... July 22, 1923 54 
3 miles..... 30-50 |A. A. Pechar......|Indian.. .|Torrington, Onn: Ba oatae May — 30, 1925 3.46 2-5 
5 miles... 30-50 |John Seymour... ..|Indian.. ‘| Winchester, Ind...:... July 22, 1923 4.39 2-5 
10 miles. .1..|-30-50 Paul Anderson-... Excelsior.| Winchester, Ind....... May 18, 1923 9.39 
NON-COMPETITIVE TRACK RECORD (AGAINST TIME)—SOLO—JULY 2, 1926; 
Event. Cu. In. Rider: Machine. Place, Time. Speed. 
MM. Py HH. 
1 mile....... 45 |Joe Petrali.... .|Super Excelsior... |Altoona, Pa..:....... 33 .44 107 
5 miles..... .| 45 |Joe Petrali..... Super Excelsior... |Altoona, Pa. «.| 2.53 7-10 104.1 
10 miles... . - 45 |Joe Petrali..... Super Excelsior... |Altoona, Paw.......:- 5.57 5-10 101.3 
STRAIGHTAWAY RECORD (AGAINST TIME)+SOLO—JAN. 12, 1926. 
Event. Cu. In. Rider. Machine. j 2) Place. Speed. 
Se I a Daytona Beach, FI 19° 344-400 
1 kilometre... ... 30-50 John Seymour...... ndian:..|Daytona Beach, Fla....... 
1 kilometre...... 61 John Seymour...... Indian .: . |Daytona Beach, Fla.....-. i 1€ 378-400 


THREE FLAG ECONOMY TRIAL RECORD, 21-53’ MOTOR—SOLO. 
1,736 miles, from Vancouver; B: C:; Canada; | ene 104.67 miles Ber gallon. 


rin Juana, Mexico. 1 consumed=—11}4 pints. 
Gasoline consumed—16% gallons. ‘ Rit cons 1,234.7 miles per gallon. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1926—SOLO. 
Event. Cu. In. Winner: Machine. Place: Date. Time. 


M.S. 
5 miles 61 |Wm. Minnick. . 21, 1926 2.43 
20 miles 45 |Jim Davis....-.:. 31, 1926 12.48 
3 miles 30-50 |John Seymour » 1926 3.13 
5 miles 30-50 |Jim Davis... ..: 4, 1926 3.46.85 
8 miles 30-50 |Johr Seymour...;. 8, 1926 6.16.6 
10 miles 30-50 |M. L.-Fredericks, 10, 1926 6.29 
25 miles 30-50 |John Seymour, .|Indian.. .|Syracuse, N. Y , 1926 19.08 .49 
5 miles 21-35 |Jim Davis. .. Indian ., .|Altoona, Pa.. ‘ 10, 1926 3.22 .40 
John Seymour Indian... | Milwaukee, ‘Wis Aug. » 1926 6.32.3 
Joe Petrali. .. {EAD ee e's North Randall, Ohio.. -|Sept. 12, oe 8.11 2-5 
Joe Petrali....16.. Ee ilSyracuse, N. ¥......-|Septs 4 1! 936 13.34.01 
Robert Sarkegian..|H.-D..... Syracuse, N. Y...... «.lSept. 4, 19 20 .20 .90 
3 a : *SIDECAR, 
Winner. Machine. Place: Date, Time. 
Miles... 2... ..--;Wm. Minnick....’. H-D BEE Fredérick, Md........- May 31; 1926 5.27 3-5 
8 TAC = Se) wpdhs aslo: ake Cliff Palmer...... D..... South Bend, Ind...... July 5, 1926 9.46.2 


¥Note—All sidecars equipped with Fixi sidecars. 


40.23 89.55 |De Palma... .|Mercedes Special. . .|Des Moines, Iowa.|June 24, 1916 
109.57 | 104. L. Chevrolet .|Frontenac Special. .}Chicago, Ill....... Sept, 3, 1917 
1 54.81 F Peugeot Special. ...|Des Moines, lowa.jJune 24, 1916 
2 14.22 : Frortenac Special. .|Chicago, Ill....... Sept. 3, 1917 
2 10.5 4 Mi os Angeles, Cal. .|Mar. 21, 1926 
424.6 p Los Angeles, Cal. .|Mar. 21, 1926 
6 28.02 R . Atlan. City, N.. J...{|May 1, 1926 
8 48.02 : .|Los Angeles, Cal. ./Mar, 21, 1926 
10 58.90 | 137.426’ McDonogh. . -|Atlan. City, N. J...)JMay 1, 1926 
22 04.59 | 1385 .890|McDonogh. . Atlan. City, N. J.../May 1, 1926 
Bey 32 34.53 | 138 .142|/McDonogh. . Atlan. City, N. J...)JMay 1, 1926 
100 Miles... 44 52.4 133 .709|Lewis....... Los Angeles, Cal. .}Mar.. 21, 1926 
150 Miles...| 1 07 82.41 | 133.716|DeVore..... Atlan. City, N. J...{|May 1, 1926 
200 Miles...} 1 3039.11 | 132.375|McDonogh Atlan. City, N. J...;May i, 1926 
300 Miles...) 214 14.18 | 134.091|Hartz....... iiiter) Sie rag N elie Atlan. City, N. J...j;May — 1,-1926 
350 \Miles.. .| 3 24 42.99 | 102.56 |Anderson....|Stutz Special.......|Brooklyn, N. Y... .|Oct. 9, 1915 
400 Miles. ..| 3 56 30.9 101.16 |Lewis../.... SUNIOL BOE ee ae dene Indianapolis, Ind. .|May 30, 1925 
450 Miles...| 4 28 00.10 | 101.16 |De Paolo. ...|Duesenberg........ Indianapolis, Ind. .}May 30, 1925 
500 Miles...] 4 56 39.46 | 101.13 |De Paolo. ...\Duesenberg........ Indianapolis, Ind. .!May 30, 1925 
ONE MILE CIRCULAR DIRT TRACK RECORDS. 
Miles ; 

Distance. Time. per Br Driver. Car. Place. Date. 
1 Mile 43.68 82.75 |De Palma. ..|Miller Special...... Syracuse, N. Y....(Sept. 19, 1925 
i 1 27.51 83.33 |De Palma, ..|Miller Special...... Syracuse, tT. Y....|Sept. 19, 1925 
2711-76 81.75 |De Palma. ..|Miller Special...... Syracuse, N. Y..../Sept. 19, 1925 
2 55.37 82.19 |De Palma. ..|Miller Special...... Syracuse, N. Y....|Sept. 19, 1925 
3 41.17 81.44 |De Palma. ..|Miller Special...... Syracuse, N. ¥..../Sept. 19, 1925 
71-24:40-] oes Ede) Palin 4h ftineava slegustanelaitt ca, of abate Syracuse, N. Y....|Sept. 4, 1926 
11 09.47 80.71 |De Palma. ..}Miller Special...... Syracuse, N. Y.. Sept. 19, 1925 
14 55.00 80.50 |De Palma. ..|Miller Special...... Syracuse, N. Y.....|Sept. 19, 1925 
18 41.29 80.35 |De Palma. ..|Miller Special...... Syracuse, N. Y.. Sept. 19, 1925 
i 37 24.00 80.37 |Milton...... H. C. S. Special... .|Syracuse, N. Y.. Sept. 15, 1923 
75 Miles. . 56 10.74 79.70. |Milton:..... H. C. S. Speciak. .../Syracuse, N. Y.. Sept. 15, 1923 
100 Miles. .| 1 15 00.33 80.00 |Milton...... H. C. S. Special. ...|Syracuse, N. ¥..../Sept. 15, 1923 
150 Miles..| 1 54 25.20 78.94 |Shafer...... Duesenberg Special. |Syracuse, N. Y... |Sept. 13, 1924 
200 Miles. .! 3 21 48.00 70.04 'Mulford.....!Mason Special. ....!Columbus, Ohio...j/July — 4, 1913 

STRAIGHTAWAY RECORDS REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. 

DISTANCE. Time Driver Car. Place. Date. 
10 miles..... 5 14.40 |Bruce Brown....|Benz.............. Daytona... 5. ce os Mar. 24, 1909 
miles..... 13 11.92 |Burman......... Buick Bug -»..-|Jacksonville........ Mar. 30, 1911 
50 miles. .... 35 52.31 |Burman,........ Buick Bug...,..... Jacksonville. ....... Mar. 30, 1911 
100 miles..... 12 45.20 |Bermin.......... Renault........... Daytona vo... ee Mar. 6, 1908 
150 miles. .... 55 18.00 |Disbrow......... Special tis pisces Jacksonville........ Mar. 31, 1911 
200 miles. 34 12.00 |Disbrow......... DOGIB iets at ay wie Jacksonville........ Mar. 31, 1911 
250 miles . 14 15.00 |Disbrow......... Special............ Jacksonville........ Mar. 31, 1911 
300 miles. .... 53 33.50 'Disbrow......... Speclalssakteaiek o Jacksonville........ Mar. 31, 1911 

HOUR RECORDS SPEEDWAY REGARDLESS OF CLASS. 

‘TIME. { Distance. Driver. Car. Place. Date. 
1 hour 74 miles...|/Harroun,........ Marmon........... Los Angeles......... April 15, 1910 
2 hours 148 miles. ..|Harroun...,..... Marmion. ic... Los Angeles.....5.... April 16, 1910 
24 hours «11491 smolles...;'"Verbeck & Hirsh \Biat. sos. ece se Los Angeles......4.. April 8, 1916 


ONE MILE CIRCULAR DIRT TRACK, REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. 
: Distance, 
eta sce 1253 miles. . . 


Place. 
Brighton Beach 


L. Date. 
jAug. 19, 1910. 


Distance. 
81.65 miles. , 


Date. 
-| Mar. 28, 1911 


NON-COMPETITIVE RECORDS. 
SPEEDWAY RECORDS, REGARDLESS OF CLASS, STOCK. 
DISTANCE. 


Time, Driver. Car. Place. Date. 
6 miles... 3 57.80 |De Palma....... Cunningham,...... Sheepshead Bay..... 8 
8 miles. 5 16.60 |De Palma,...... Cunningham,.,.... Sheepshead Bay ie we Nov. iy, iio 
10 miles. ... 6 35.40 |De Palma....... Cunningham,...... Sheepshead Bay.....'Nov. 17, 1919 
SPEEDWAY RECORDS REGARDLESS OF CLASS, NON-STOCK. 
DISTANCE. Time Driver. Car. | Place. Date. 
0 ..|Packard Special... . {Sheepshead Bay..... July 28 1 
0 .|Packard Special. ... {Sheepshead Ray... .: sTuly 28, Ioly 
6 -|Packard Special. ...|Sheepshead Bay..... July 27, 1917 
0 -|Packard Special. ...|Sheepshead Bay..... July 27, 1917 
1 .|Packard Special. ..,.|Sheepshead Bay..... July. 27, 1917 
1 -|Packard Special. ...|Sheepshead Bay..... July 27, 1917 
Z -|Packard Special....|Sheepshead Bay..... July 27, 1917 
er 27. 1917 
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-3—Swarthmore. . 
Q0—Gettysbure . 
3—G. Washington. 

| 7—Penn Military... 
15—Army 


41 


29 
21 


24 
bf RoE tne : 

69—Tennessee St. . 

7—Alabama 
48—Bryson........ 

7—Texas Univ. 
14—Georgia 
50—Southwestern...- 
13—Georgia Tech. .— 
20—Tennessee..... 
13—Sewanee....... 


241 


VIRGINIA. 

a Shebet ance f y- 
7—Georgia. 3 
38—Lynehburg Sent 
14—V. M. 

0—V. P. L Se ee, 
6—5So. Su era 
30—W. & L.. ae 
6—Maryland. . nies ean 
57—Ran.-Macon. 
3—No. Carolina. 


161 
VA. M. I. 

20—Wofford....... 
10—Richmond..... O | 
0—Georgia Tech.. : 
7—Roanoke....... 
7—Virginia. 

7—No. Car. State.. 
12—Davidson...... 
O—No. Carolina. . 
10—Kentucky 
7—Virginia Poly... 


80 
‘VERMONT. 
0—Columbia... 
0—Syracuse. .. 
14—Clarkson , 


orl f 


14 
62 


0—Norwich.. .. 
13—Rensselaer . Societe 
0—Middlebury.... 
O—Springfield..... 


a 


onn. Aggi 
‘Wesleyan. . 


ne 
Hamilton. ...): 


12. _vELAN alley. 30 WESLEYAN 0—W. & L 
—Lebanon Valle ss tees 
ee es . 14| 7—Middlebury... 14—Va. M. ge ti 


Bente 0 nbia...... 4 134 : 8411 


sete F. 


W. & J. 


7 
in ’ . 
Pesan ice WEST VIRGINIA. 
_ 7—ZJo rroll... Qj] 21—Trinity....... ‘ 
Eee said 1) ee he 18—Davis & Elkins. 0) in ae. 
54—Muhlenberg.... 0| 7—Bowdoin....... 18—W.&L....... - 0} 17—Buckn 
Si poate f | PSE 8) ' ——| 54-—-Allegheny...... : 19—Rutgers . sa 
219° 166 2 Y 123 13—Georgetown.. . a 17—Carnegie Tech. 
U. OF WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN. 7—W. Va. Wesl’n.. 28—Fordham..... 
21— 0 | 38—Cornell (Ia.)... 0] OQ—Missouri....... 2 10—Latayette 
9 3—Kanaas. . H 7—Pittsburgh. . bs EIS 
0 Purdue. . 21—Centre. 26—Bethany.... 
9 | 27—Indiana. 5 g—Carnegie Tech. Q—Pittsburgh. . 
0} 10—Minnesot 2 3—W. Aer 3) 13—West Va. vu. 
7 0—Michigan i; — Il \ 
20—Iowa.... or 141 87 | 143 
14—Chicago : org, z % 4 
i746. Sanilmnen rel ESLEYAN. WwW. & L. 
146 60 | 122 cr) pee Ss St 
wy WILLIAMS. ¥ YALE. | 15—Salem......... _@}| 35—Lynchburg..... i y 
- 7—Providence..... 10 | 51—Boston wats ~ > O}-d9-—Bethany. - sce. F7 O—Wa. Virginia .. ea is 3 
cn (32— atc tee -.. 0] 19—Georgia . Spi) CN Ee, Uae ete 7—Princeton..... <u 
0O—Cornell. ....... 49 14—Dartmouth. ed 6—Waynesburg . 17 Geotia Tei 
-20—Mass. Aggies... 0.| Q—Brown........ Z|. O—West Virginia. « 
O—Pennsylvyania... 36 O—Army......... 33} 6—Boston Col. 
0O—-Union aft OQ—Maryland.......15 VNBVY ne cone: 
7—Princeton... ... -1 13—Broadus....3.. 
12—Harvard....... a 


; 88 144 1103 


LEADING SCORING TEAMS OF 1926. 
For.) Against. For.) Against.) 


Lafayette......... 330 5 Boston College 
.Georgetown 30 5 A : A We Oregon Agri 
So. California re 88 Villa Nova. 
26 say Colgate. . 
RS Ss TPS Dartmout! 


Harvard Tarayeta Princeton 
vs, vs. 
Princeton Penna, 7 Yale 


Army Cornell Bevan 
vi 


vs. : 
Yale Penna. Yale 


RE ae ass Roce pee 12 6 oO. 
td Ree meee (ceo 0} 16 0 
Worrell pode hoses 0 6 eee oO 
0} 28 0 0 6 Oo} 82) 6 
5 | 12 0 PG Bina bo icp Sas a Oo} 26] 0 
8 | 28 bai Ry | ea es er 4| i2 0} 30] 10 
2 heAI6s | VON (at San een pane 0} 12 6 4] 24 
*6] 6 o| 4 0 Os peohA aS 0} 46] 0 
Y 0} 10} 6! 12] 17 On eee de. ss Bl eee 
: 7 5 Oo} 24] Oo} 29 0 Goel ee. ‘| 6 oO} 1 
: Zee 0} 18 eae er (iN Se 1-0 Sal es 5! |e 124 
11 5 5 BD, es LA Ca aD MOTs alee a cine coe Tae ean ) 
; 22 8 6 6\|- 114. 12 ONES e oe BER: OP akira ieee 5 
: 40 5 Bah 17 o| 42 Ost SG Bleie cS Prcce. dos eal ecto 11 | 
11 OF ps el QO} 24 Oo} 12 Oo} 22 0; 
3 6] 6 Oo} 20] 5 6] Of 6 6 Ci ees 
OP ALO 6108s SO] 36 0 6 Oo; 0] 0 
Oo} 6 Oo} Of} 4] 12 0 | 12 0} 15) i0 
6] 4] o| 6 4| 17 4 0 4| 34] 5 
wef SOS LTA: Peg ok soa 0 alls 6 6] 0 
0 fet 0) pega ea eh Fp bd BURA 2k 9 O} 18] 3. 
: Bile rOyeO: Freaky" tog 0 ) 8 6{ 23] 6 
2 6 O| 6 2 Zt 20 ft) 6 7 3] 6 
i bY) Paces tree? hay Oo} 15 5 i) Os}: 107} 23 
, OMe eee 24 | 12] 36 0! 20 O04 50. O| 14 
: O)fineon ‘ 24{ 9] 41 0} 10 6] 17 0] 7 
j 0 lee A ag SSA aos 3 6 3 Oo} oO] 19] 0 
9. GRU TE A SSR eens Brea OTE Sfercaahs is REA eR Bs ete je Cou Faecal ee ‘oO | 34 
(oN Ieee Petes 0}. 24] 10] 2), 10} io} of 33 
GAR CeReH AGA ae 0} 28 9 ON Ie Aa SO aad 
7 Toh dd | ay 0} 10 3 3] 10] 38 6 | 
; 4) 7 7 9} Oo}. 10 3 Buh HONE a2) ee 
0} 10] 31} 24 7 Oo} 13 5 8 
0 7 (0 | 20 6| 19 0}. 34 3 
3 Reales, 0 7 0| .0 Sy Ribena a 
ig i 10-10 Tab Nis BONE Ube 


Final standing of the leading Conference point scorers: 
TH) IG. Pad. Player. 


Baker, Northwestern 
Friedman, Michigan 


Almauist, 14 
Lewis, Northwestern 
Bennett, Indiana 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


This board is composed of the Secretaries of] E. T. Franks, representing commerce and ma} 
Labor (Chairman), Agriculture, and Commerce, the | factures. | Director, J. C. Wright; Secret 
/United States Commissioner of Education (vice | and Chief Clerk, E. Jos. Aronoff. Headquarters 
Chairman), Harry L. Fidler representing labor, | Washington, D.C. There are no distri 
Calvin F. Meintosh representing agriculture, ! offices. = Resi 


4f 
Poe 


ELECTORAL AND POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT, 1924 gt 


(Compiled by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representatives, from the official returns set 
to the Dept. of State at Washington by the Governors of each State.) or : oe 


me 
POPULAR VOTE. oe BAL 
Pies 


Wal- Fos- aay 
Davis, |La Foll’te,| Faris,) Na- | lace, |Johns,| ter, Total. 
Dem. (Ind. Prog.| Proh.|tions, |Com. | Soc. |Work- wi 

Amer.| Land.|. Lab. | ers’. 1} z 


166,593 
73,9 


New Jersey.... 
New Mexico. 

New York,.. ae 
North Carolina..... 


; = Oregon .;,3.-; 


Pennsylvania 

- Rhode Island 
South Carolina.....}. 
South Dakota 


‘Grand total...! 531 15,725,016 8,386,503 4,822,856157,520'23,967! 1,532'36,428'36,386 29,091,417 


La Follette’s vote in California was cast on the Socialist ticket; in Colorado and Montana his total 1s 


f that of Farmer-Labor and Progressive combined; in Connecticut and New York his total \s Socialist and 
‘Progressive combined; in Missouri and Pennsylvania his total is Socialist and Labor combined; his vote in 


N ie was as a Ni ore arta. in Oklahoma his total is Farmer-Labor; in West Virginia his total is 4 


and Farmer-Labor comb 
Mee “ . 


a 


a. 
ey 
Bate 


aa 


REPRESENTATION. 
7 tf 


oO] i 


bo} 


© 


1 2 4 5 6 Fela’. 
2 2 B26. topo k Sed teat 
1 1 2 a ane § 
4 4 4 4 4 4} °5 5 
1 1 1 1 jie Need com Os Poa 
1 1 1 2 2 2 ER ere 
3 8 7 9 10 ul ut BR 
eNOS. ore. ot. : 7 9,0 44-1. toe (e220 1 23 sen 2 27 ae 
= Indiana Boo a Axeade 10.) > LS TS fat face 12 at eg, 
; 2 2 64g fort eee 
Jap S Ae SOS ae pe Si itil ide nee A Sr ee eee 3 7 8 8 S79 
Pas AN: ae i0;f, 124° IS] 3 20 iy ee (kes G fhe ah ha bese be War wR” 
EE Sais Mee Bet 1 3 3 4 4 5 6 6 6 Ti Ree 
- hie we SS | 754 BR Bee. 7 7 8 z, 6 ae Wee 4 Ah 44 ee 
9 9 8 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 
14. 234 POs BOs hotbed dalreie | 1g lat 16 ae 
PNG OTA 3 4 6 OA Awl: 12 bende BO 
2 2 3 5 7 es i | 
5 5 6 7 7 8 8 
7 of ug fe fe 15h 16. | 46k 
G88 ae OR Cee RieEs Fd 1 Behe Be 1 1 el ee 
1 T4338 6 6 6 
1 1 I 1 1 1 
3 3 2 yal Beek bagee 
ee 5 7 ef 8 2 
ace NS $1 3 | 34) 34 43 
10°42 Pasi oie e138 8 F =. 9 9 10 
i 6] 14]. 19 | 21) 21] 19) 204 21-| 21 2g 
aS Yetta eee al) ieee (lag. ee? CS: i 1 I 1 o: 3 
8 18] 23] 26) 28] 24] 251 24] 271 281. 30] 36. 
1 2 2) 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 
5 8 9 9 9 7 6 4 5 7 C Vg 
ph eae peed MD | paused Pine) (SESE Seed OS ke RR a Paes 2 2 3 
pes 02]. 13: ash 16 8 | 10} 10]. 10 10 
hes Sieaeeg Sh Ares 9 bate | |e sabe nag [oa ES 2 2 4 cot ee im Bae 18 
1 2 
3 2 2 2 
9] 10} 10} 10 
eh PS | Reaeie Fes haar Bates esd WS ore, 1 2 5 
MAP) HPSS Bee bea es Ohe Se BA 3 LS SMES FS Bee YS Srp 3 4 4 6 
ST cet ee Crees Oe e es etd ers ee 8 9 10 f - 
65 cp debe sal oo co Eee he eee Le era Sige aed ae 1 1 


Dee 5 | 106 | 142 | 186 | 213 | 242 232 237 


Since aa tobias of the Census of 1920 there 
have been several efforts in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pass a reapportionment bill based on 
3 that census as provided for under Article I., Section 
ed 2, paragraph 3 of the Constitution. All had failed 


of to the end of 1926. . If the present membership e > (1850) Minn, ; 

Dy should be retained, and reapportionment Neb. B70) Gor (1880) Ida Mont., 

o on. that, these States would be entitled to |S DB, N. D., Wash., Wyo. (1890) Utah; (1900) 
mie Me Fag gy age California, 3; Goonnies. Ukla, 


ee: 00g) 3; eens, 2 ; New Jersey, 1; North Carolina, Ariz. and N. Mex. were included In apportion- 
-»- 4; Oni Texas, 1; Washington, 1, These Seen ment Gpdee 1910 census, in aaa of becom- 
would eae representatives: Indiana, 1; lowa, 1; }i States a 
Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 1; 
Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 2; ‘Nebraska, 1; Rhode 
Island, 1; Vermont, 1. 3 
It reapportionment is arranged so that no States / Ae 
rag lose a representative it would be necessary The ratio under the. Constitution was one Repre- 
to fix the ratio at 218,986 and increase the mem- | sentative in Congress for each 30,000 of population. ~ 
bership of the house to .483. Twenty-three | Thereafter, the ratios, as “determined by the de- 
State delegations would then be eee and | cennial censuses, were as follows: 1790 and 1800, one — 
the increases would be: Le 1; Ark., Cal., 5;} to each 33.000: 1810, one in each 35,000; 1820; one. 
saat 1; ; Ga., 1; t., 3; Md., 1; Mass., 2 *Mich., 4: | in each 40.000; 1830, one in each 47’ 700; 1840, one’ 


«Ses 25 NM Seas N. 4; N. C., 2: Lf ; 1850, one in each 93,423; 1860, one 
- ., 1; Ore., 1; Penn. 4:8. G., 1; enn., 1: 381: 1870, one in each 137, 4204 1880, one 
ae Va., 1; Wash., , land oui: 1890, one pe each 


'. 


1; Wis., 

The House by a vote of 36a ie 87 on April oe 1926, |. 
on a vote regarding procedure refused to to instruct 
it Census Committee to report a reapportionment 


Py Membership of House under census of 1850 was 
inereased from 233 to 234 by act of July ee 1852; 
. “membership under census of 1860 was increased 
4 from 233 to 241 by act of March 4, 1862: membership. 
; under census of 1870 was originally fixed at 283, 


D Biestat coluatlnibaedoiie Reduired. Peron Disqualified (Other Than eh. 
(Other Than Citizenship). : Felons, Idiots and Pas eis 


.|3 mos.|3 mos. Property, or able to read and|Bribery, hmialieanaoo election 
sees ite, and employment. Poll Son vagrants, tramps (Co: 
ORY, victe 
ESS ++.{30 dys| 30 ays 30 dys Ability to read and write WR Persons under guardianship. 
yr... {6 mos. }1 .-{1 mo..|/Poll tax. Declarants.......... U. S. soldiers and sailors. 


Lae TAO dys|SO AyS|MO CySieNe ke eae a cet e Persons under guardianship, 
[i yr...].-+.-- Mieka Good moral character, ability to|Bribery, dueling. or 


i 


3 : read Constitution. ce 
earn, note «|-eee+./30 dys Read Constitution and writename. Bene poaPers: U. S. soldier 
’ and sailors 
.|30 dys]Ability to read Constitution and|Bettors on election, bribery, duel- 
write name. Payment of poli| ing, under guardianship, ma 
tax (certain exemptions). feasance. * 
......{Ability to read and write . {Delinquent taxpayers. 
cteeee: .. |Election crimes, teachers of polyg- if 
amy, persons having guardians. — 

. |Penitentiary convicts. 
Violators of election laws. 
U.S. soldiers and sailors. _ 
tas Go scaaaciehate danas Bribery, persons under guardian- | 
' ship, duelists, dishonorably dis- 

charged officials. 
...{6 mos.}60 dys|60 dys|Must be registered............. ribery. 4 
{1 yr. in oe 3 mos. |Must be registered; ability toread|Inmates of charitable — stag " 
and write; or to understand| tions, except soldiers’ homes, 
Constitution when read. interdieted persons. ( 
SOAs ist VOPR (s bin SS Ability to read Constitution and|Bribery, paupers, persons under | 
: write name, unless a voter be- Bae Indians not, 


regis ed. 
./6 mos. |6 mos.|6 mos. ens to read Constitution and|Election crimes, paupers, persous 
write name. Poll tax. under guardianship. 
.{20 dys}20 dys}20 dys}Civilized Indians may vote. .... Tribal Indians. t 
-|80 dys}30 dys|30 dys|Civilized Indians may vote..... Persons under guardianship, un- 
civilized Indians; U. 8. soldiers 


and sailors 
setsrare bes is ois »| Abiliey to read or explain Con- ee: dueling; delinquent tax- 
st’ Atution. Poll tax. 
IVEON <in54:0.% L100 GYSIGO! GYSIGO2 OVAIs dpe ice sie 8 alae ofoibaieiastcie Oko. Soldiers ‘ana sailors, paupers. 
...|80 dys/30 dys/30 ee Civilized Indians may mesa suistiet Indians. 
140 G98} 10 GAYS TO ABI!) 20 --#:s ge 5 Now Kope/oreroialeiolvreltinie > U. 8. soldiers and sailors. 
.|80 dys/30 dys/10 os Must be registered. . 


Bee ies ls ME POOR Seiten tactile, stale abo oi alot epee peers ia ee lar tt Paupers. - 
138 MYSBOVAVSloei cen incon ee ee koe ae Untaxed Indians. 
ys! 30 ae (See Note below this table)..... Bettors on elections, bribery: 
.|4 mos.|Must be registered; read and were Seto ehecaq the Se Ue LEN Eas 4s Ree 
.|30 dys|Civilized Indians may vote. .|Persons under guardianship, U. 
S. soldiers and sailors. 
x He dys 20 dysi20 IGVAlee Shae ae fa ie ete s hee ea. U.S. soldiers and sailors. . 
6 mos. {30 dys|30 pe Must be registered; Tead and write|Non-native Indians, persons kept 
in poor houses, except Federal 
and Confederate soldiers. 
./Nospejrified tlime...|/30 days in district required in|Soldiers and sailors, Chinese. 
schoolelections. Property. Must} Registration required. 
beabletoread and write English. 
./2 mos. |Payment of a State or county tax|Bribery, election crimes, non-tax- 
within two years payers. : 
ON ae Property, $134 or $7 ‘per annum, Bribery, paupers, persons under — 
guardianship, Indians of Nar- 
ragansett tr: be. 
yr...|4 mos.|4 mos.| Ability to read and write, or owns|Bribery, election crimes, paupers, 
and pays taxes on $300 or| duelists. 
more of property. 
iietevicinsrate aia eves weer Persons under guardianship. 
*| Poll tax. Must be able to mark|......-..2--sceeeseseeeceee Sy 
ballot unless blind. i 
EA Aid ub hdihniniacW atelete’ sre oigtaie Bribery, dueling, paupers, U. S, 
soldiers and sailors. 
Election cree 


..+-../60 dys|Must be registered.,..........,. 


man’s oath. he 
.130 dys Poses read or anderstand Con-|Bribery, dueling, paupers, U. 3. % ; 
titution. Must be registered,.| soldiers and sailors. a 


ie Abllit Me read and write English.|Mntaxed Indians. 
. 7 reli aveieo. Ose hetia 7 Natctobes dene a eee Bribery, paupers, U. S. soldiers 
and sailors. or 
rem wae ‘Bettors on election, persons soot Ri 
Pale guardianship. 
.160 dys}10 4. 8) 10 dys a to read CIDEAUENTION,,. TDs hee! s dine ap ieteeminialy rie eisans evaek 
A ¥ ¥ less physically disabled. 


— 


Lan ec Coens See 
Literacy tests for voters were authorized by Legis- Massachusetts, 1857; Mississippi, 1890; New 
in be of the various States in the following years: ieee ama 1902: New York, 1921; North pee: t 
t Alabama, 1900; Arizona, 1913; California, 1894; | 1900, P 
Celgasaite “MOE Bantare, 86, “Gane es Oe 
icut, 4 elaware, €0) ‘ . 
OS renisia 1898; ‘Maine, 1892. i i ington, ae: r wyoming, 1889. ©; 


ALABAMA. 
_ Presidential vote, 1924, 1920. 


SRN 


sag 


Reus 


Henry. 
Houten: D 


or (1926)—Graves, Dem., elected over Smith, Rep. : : =2 
Gos Bon ator Ne soos ot Dem., elected hee Dryer, Rep. nike 
U. S. Senator ate Heflin, Dem’, 154,560; L: athrop, Rep., 39,818. fo 
a: Governor (1922)—Brandon, Dem., 114,798; Street, Rep., 31, 561; Barber, Soc., 14,274. : 


a. PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA. 
Hancock, Dem., 91,185; Garfield, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79, 857; Roosevelt, Rep. 
133) 0 (Pres.), Hane Greenback, 4.642. 22,472; Swallow, Proh., 


f Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine, Rep., 1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Den., 7h 37a Taft, 
& 188d Oi ee. John, Proh., 612; Butler, Greenback, 25,308; Chaflin, Proh., 665; Debs, Soe., 1,3 
* <p Ore. . 


a Debs, 
«1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,320; Harrison, ile Orn be ee Ba380° hen ia 32, 
= Rep., 56,197; Fisk, Proh., 583. Prog., 4,263; Soc,'1,159- 

: 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 138,138; Harrison, | jf? (Pres), Wilson,’ Dem., 99,409: 
 Rep., 9,197; belay 85,181. 22,809: Hanly, Prob., 1,034: 

i 1896 (Pres), Bry. ryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), ) 

“ 131.22 6; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1 

as ‘Kinley, Rep., 54,737; Levering, Proh., 2, 147. 

3 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., 

Si 55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 

4 

B: ARIZONA. 

" (Presidontial vote, 1924, 1920.) 

im 1920. 

; COUNTIES. 

a 


Mansons J 
Mohave.. 


itemtt (1926)—Hunt, 
\ U. S. Senator sao) 
Ly Governor (eee )—Hunt, : ; 

Gopetnor 1922 rr ‘unt, Pees. 38.872: am Rep., 30,599. SPS A : Tas wee 
" 8. Senator ( 922)—Ashurst, D: Dem., 39,722: McClintock, Rep., 21,358. — j 


PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA. ar = 


1912, oes). yet jad B24 Tatt, > Sie 1918 18 (Gov), Dem. 25,588; S38 25, 927: Soc., eg 
Se" I» . 0: vs Harding 

1914 (Gov.), Dem., Prog 64 ig; Debs, G00 37016: Watnine’ pen 4 5 

1948 (Bres S F wilson, D 33,170; Hug b 1920 (U den: then ar Lab. "2g, 69: Rep., 35, 893 

em oa . Sen.), iS bey es - 
20,524; ig Pe, Proh., 1,153; B a3; - 37,249, 


Benson, & 1920 Seee ss = ‘38 0682} ¥ 
1916 (Goy.), Dem., 27 “948: Rep., 27.976. ; Hep. @ 


vert Spot: Clark, Rep., 39,580. 7 
44,591: on Rep., 31,845. 


Samael tle: 


© 


Election Returns—Arkansas. 


ARKANSAS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. | 1920. J 1924. 1920. 
COUNTS. Cool- La Hard- || COUNTIES. Cool- La Hard- 
Davis, | idge, | Fol’te,| Cox, ing, Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, 
Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 
Arkansas 772 488 90| 1,156] 1,199||Lincol 563 1 
’ +199 meoln.... 70 5 
Ashley. .... 1,048 506 95| 1,317 725 ||Little River 276 46 852 bis 
Baxter..... 01 162 707 484 ||Logan 1,457 937 529} 1,840) 1,871 
Benton 313} 1,694 566| 2,837) 1,916 ||Lonoke 96: 321 62 Wil 697 
Boone..... 1,350 937 212) 1,106 646 || Madison 1,315] 1,263 98 A463] 1,715 
Bradley ,002 453 100) 1,146 540||Marion 82 82 201 744 371 
Calhoun 553 150 42 736 337 iller.....] 1,460 397 440| 1,544 836 
Carroll. 1,421 969 134] 1,344] 1,138]|Mississippi.) 2,039 703 86} 1,809] 1,050 
Chicot..... 08 325 1 887 489||Monroe.... 838 330 101 83 912 
Clark...... 1,223 204) 1,507) 1,020||Montgom’y 431 260 91 43 611 
1 See ,429| 1,084 207} 1,775) 1,536|)Nevada. 719 386 186} 1,220} 1,292 
Cleburne. . 569 38 93 678 459 || Newton. 9 578) 68 486 828 
Cleveland . 613 174 31 809 475 ||Ouachita 1,318 952 42) 1,307) 1,141 
Columbia..}| 1,382 350 63] 2,052 857 ||Perry. ..... 260 144 738 592 
Conway.... 909 526. 125} 1,791) 1,243/||Phillips 1,785 454 70) 1,965 868 
Craighead .| 1,711 812 271| 2,079) 1,05 ROS savas 31 378 72 847 921 
Crawford. .| 1,445 996 470| 1,861) 1,497 ||Poinsett 1,182 393, 148) 1,201 663 
Crittenden.. T77 77 20 905 167 ||Polk....... 1 501 229) 1,208), 1,173 
Cc 192 94 845 457 ||Pope...... 1,581 479 196; 2,080, 1,117 
34) 1,139 658 ||Prairie..... 73 386 65| 962 841 
209 221 31 360 ||Pulaski....| 5,744) 2,729] °1,187| 6,505) 3,711 
553 22) 1,397 773 ||\Randolph. . 77 38 47 412 652 
526 160} 1,971} 1,148 ||Saline.. : 770 144 141) 1,206 403 
2 221) 1,502 769 ||Scott.. 607 373 146 771 751 
292 3 763 5 Searcy. 415 109 594) 1,070 
1,064 274} 1,614| 1,419||Sebastian...} 3,148] 1,985 859] 3,852) 2,492 
133 61 2 Sevier...... 9 270 276; — 1,234 59 
456 331} 1,865) 1,074||Sharp.....- 729 210 56 995 400 
715 180] 2,239) 1,752 ||St. Francis. 972 433 62) 1,252 903 
392 155} 1,061 910 ||Stone...... 386 210 56 516 367 
8 170| 1,452) 1,208||Union.....| 1,967 452 256! 1,763 491 
534 195] 1,546] 1,076||/Van Buren. 9 435 87 440] 1,381 
241 31 83 495||Washingt’n.| 2,271| 1,464 330| 2,637, 2,118 
392 80} 1,575| 1,130]|White. . 1,488 82 282) 2,083) 1,341 
707 515} 2,670} 1,048|| Woodruff. 762 254 3 049 943, 
fe 311 232) 1,579 99: | RRO See 1,314 334 96| 1,925) 1,042 
Lafayette... 788 298 129 953 501 |__| 
Lawrence... 689 261; 176| 1,686 699 Total 84,795} 40,564] 13,173|107.408] 71,117 
TOs ce 1,103 596 4| 1,108 


Governor (1926)—Martineau, Dem., was re-elected. 
U. S. Senator (1926)—Caraway, Dem., won over Jones, Rep. 
Governor (1924)—Terral, Dem., 100,606; Grabiel, Rep. 25,154. 


U. 8. Senator (1924)—Robinson, Dem. 


Cole, Rep., 36,163. 


100, 
Governor (1922)—McRae, Dem., 99,987; Grabiel, Rep., 28,056. 
PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS. 


1880 
Rep., 42,436; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 


(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 66,775; Garfield, 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 72,927; 


Blaine, 
Rep., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. 


1888 (Pres) Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison. 
Rep., 60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
Labor, 10,761. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
Rep., 46,974; Weaver, People's, 11,831; Bidwell, 
Proh., 120. 

1896 (Pres.), B 
110,103; Me. 
893. 


an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
nley, Rep., 37,512; Levering, Proh., 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep:; 
44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 
1904 eres Parker, Dem. bene Roosevelt, Rep., 
46,860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, Rep., 
56,760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs, Soc., 5,842. 
1912 aaa) Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., 
erat oosevelt, Prog., 21,673; Debs, Soc., 


8,153. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Rep., 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6,999, 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, Rep., 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 126,477; Rep., 65,381. 


—— 


UNITED STATES 


The United States Coast Guard was created 
by Act of Congress, approved Jan. 28, 1915, by 
combining therein the Revenue Cutter Service, 
organized Aug. 4, 1790, and the Life Saving Ser- 
vice, which latter was operated in connection with 
the Revenue Cutter Service, but on June 18, 1878, 
was erected into a separate organization under 
the Treasury Department. At the close of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, there were in com- 
mission in the Coast Guard 17 cruising cutters 
of the first class and 16 of the second class, 20 
Coast Guard destroyers, 34 harbor cutters, and 


h 
75-foot patrol boats, and 6 other patrol boats, 
et boats and 7] cabin picket boats. Th 
were commission 4 floating section bases and 
shore section bases. The Coast Guard stations in 
an active status at the close of the year numbered 
252. Briefly stated, the principal duties of the 
Coast Guard are: 

Rendering assistance to vessels in distress and 
paving life and property; destruction or removal 
of wrecks, derelicts, and other floating dangers to 
navigation; extending medical aid to American 
vessels engaged in deep-sea fisheries; protection of 
the customs revenue; operating as ‘a part of the 


COAST CUARD. 


navy in time of war or when the President shall 
go direct; enforcement of law and regulation goy- 
erning anchorage of vessels in navigable waters; 
enforcement of law relating to quarantine and 
neutrality; suppression of mutinies on merchant 
vessels; enforcement of navigation and other laws 
coven merchant vessels and motor boats; er- 
forcement of law to provide for safety of life on 
navigable waters during regattas and marine parades; 
protection of game and the seal and other fisheries 
in Alaska, etc.; enforcement of sponge-fishing law; 
international ice patrol in the vicinity of the Grand 
Banks off Newfoundland. 

The Coast Guard patrol system, guaranteeing 
early assistance to vessels and persons in distress, 
is maintained slong the coast. A communication 
system, linking by telephone all Coast Guard sta- 
tions and a number of lighthouses, navy radio 
stations and radio compass stations, is also main- 
ta’ 


ined. 

The commissioned line and engineer officers of 
the service are appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from cadets who have completed a course of in- 
struction at the Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn. The normal prescribed course of instruction 
for cadets covers three years. 


ens 


President (1924)—WFaris, Proh., 18,36 
Governor ca pra tp Dem., 
U.S, Senator ( 


rounds and creating an Athletic Commission. 


: They 
males over twenty-one and under fifty years. 


Governor (1922)—.Woolwine, Dem., 347,530; Richardson, 
(1922)—Pearson, Dem., 215,748; 


U. §S. Senator 
Sinclair, Soc., 56,982. 
California in 1922 voted to enforce 


* _ Election Returns—Californta. ER 


CALIFORNIA. Bx 
; (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924, Fi 1920. & 
CountTiEs. | Cool- La Hard- CouNTInS. | Cool- | La Hard- 
: jdge | rot'te, Davis, ing, Cox, idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, | ing, Cox, 
Rep. Soc. | Dem. Rep. Dgm. Rep. Soc. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem. 
meda....| 81,454) 41,434! 8,020] 73,177| 21,468||Placer..... 2,19Z| 3,290 390} 2,894) 1,559 
alee. Ast 52 1 64 Plumas,... 56 95 182 999 403 
Amador.... 719 787 816 1,350 639||Riverside..,| 9,619 +204) 1,318] 9,124 1798 
Butte,.....| 4,882] 4,582] 1,299 409). 2,262||Sacramento.| 13,400] 16,570] 2,285) 15,634 7,150 
Calaveras. . 872 975 333 1,480 641||San Benito.| 1,443 857 361; 1,965 906 
Colusa..... 1,127 889 495 645 9 Bern’dino} 15,974! 8,720) 2,634] 12,518 pes 
Con. Costa.| 9,061) 6,231) 1,114 9,041} 3,483||San Diego. .| 22,726] 20,200] 2,944| 19,826] 8/478 
Del Norte, . 530) 322 122 596 279}|8, Francisco} 73,494) 68,864) 9,811] 96,105] 32/637 
El Dorado,. 852 749 361 1,636 726) 'San Joaquin| 11,056 885] 2,397) 12,00: 6,487 
Fresno..,.. ,635| 14,836] 4,610) 14,621] 9,613//S, Db. Obispo} 3,804] 3,061 731; 4,123) 1,606 
Glenn...., 444 7330 367 Oh 902|/San Mateo,| 8,126) 5,694 771} 7,205| 1,958 
Humboldt.,| 6,767} 4,148 845 6,528) 1,778 |S, Barbara.| 8,615] 3,292! 1,242) 6.970] 2/586 
Imperial,..| 3,455] 2,549 759 4,699 ,022||Santa Clara] 20,056] 11,474] 2.560] 19,565, 6.485 
Inyo......, 950) 779 256 1,195 682)|Santa Cruz.| 5,402] 2,557 801) 5,286) 1,957 
Kern. ..... 5646] 6,754) 3,159 1079} 6,095||Shasta..,..] 1,951] 2,049 598; 2,108; 1,028 
Kings 2,812) 1,611] 1,109 6 27 350 73 506 158 
Bake... os 795 658 261 2,844 584! 2,909} 1,502 
Lassen...., 1,072] 1,164 356 4,123 957| 7,102 1954 
Los Angeles|299,675) 117,249] 33,554 5,469! 1,767] 10,877/ 4,070 
Madera...,| 1,618] 1,614 450 4,125) 1,274) 7,088] 3,055 
Marin.... 5,780| 4,230 656 1,219 367| 1,862 636 
Mariposa... 844 332 168 1,667; 486; 2,462) 1,079 
Mendocino 3,465} 1,850 739 414 154 622 285 
erced 2073 SOL 710 5,504| 3,425) 9,136] 4,83 
Modoc " 731 547 874 655 1,327 857| 1,285 65) 
Montes: 4744| 2,088] 886 at 3007; a7] 8395] "eRe 
onterey., i f r i A 
Napa.. ae fi 1605} 2,237 670! 4, 444 E 1,454 426} 2,012 696 
Nevada..../ 1,513] 1,682 307; 2,055 747 ———— | ——_ ——_~ | ———— 
Orange ,...| 19,913] 6,480] 2,665] 12:797| 3,502! Total.... 733,250|424,649 | 105,514 '624,992|229,191 


5. 
1 157,234; Young, Rep., 365,230; Sinclair, Soc., 8,775. 
926)—Elliott, Dem?, 314,771; Shortridge, Rep., 541,055 

California voters in 1924 fixed the salaries of members of the State 
able monthly in even numbered years; they authorized boxing and wrest. 


1055. Hig 
islature at $100 a month, pay- 

ing, limiting boxing to twelve 
authorized an annual educational poli tax of $5 on 


Rep., 576,445; Horr, Soc., 41,418, 
Johnson, Rep., 564,422; Neediam; Proh., 70,748; 


the Prohibition Amendment and the Volstead act: a proposal to 


repeal the State Prohibition Law was voted down by the people In November, 1926, 
PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA, 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib,, 40,718. 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050, 


1876 prea), Tilden, Dem,, 75.84%: Hayes, Rep. 


78,614; Cooper, Greenback, 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 
Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, '3.392. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, 
Rep., 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. 


117,729; Harrison, 


Pep 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer:, 

1892 Nabe Cleveland, Dem,, 118,174; Harrison, 
€p,, 117,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
well, Proh., 8,056. 

1894 (Gov.),”Dem., 111,942; Rep., 110,738; Pop., 
51,304; Proh., ,O61. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s @Popyliey: 
144,618; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,006, 
MoKinley, Rep., 146,688; Levering, Prot, 2'573° 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 124,985; MoKinley, 


dependent children in institutions, and to eliminate 
peipereca among children by proper governmental 
action. 

The committee promotes the study, 
and revision of Mothers’ Pension Laws to 
that normal dependent children be cared for in 
their own or in suitable foster homes, jn reference 
to Institutions; raises the standards of chitd welfare; 
reports facts about ehild welfare problems; aids in 
the proper enforcement of Jaws concerning child 

elfare, 

The charter of the Child Welfare Committee of 
Amerloa was approved in 1924 by the Supreme 
Court at New York lars Among the petitioners 
were Gov. Alfred E. Smith, August eckscher, 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson,’ Sophie Irene Loeb, 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Fannte Hurst, John H. 
Tennant, George Washington Ochs Oakes, Lewis 
Nixon, Dr. John A, Harriss and Rhinelander Waldo. 

The committee called a historic conference on 


adoption 
the end 


Be 3 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs., Soc.; 


1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem,, 89,404: Roosevelt, 
Rep. 205,226; Swallow, Proh,, 7.380; Debs, Soc., 


29,535. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492: Taft 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770: Bebe 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,, 283,436; Tait, Rep, 
3,914, Roosevelt, Prog., 288,610;| Debs, Soc. 


79,201, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,, 466,200; Hughes, Rep,, 
462 Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc., 


1916 (U.S, Sen,), Dem., 277,852: Rep, and Prog,, 
574,667; Soc., 49,341; Proh., 88.797, Pi 
1918 (Gov.), -. Prog. and Proh., 387,647: Ind., 

251,189; Soc., 29,003. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
694.008 Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc., 


64, 
1920 (U.S, Sen), Dem., 371,580; Rep,, 44 1835; 
Proh,, 57,768; 0. 86,545. eR SARS 


» Rep.; 
So0., 28,659. 


’ ’ 


child welfare in 


to which 
delegates were appointed by nearly ever 3 
in the United $ 3 M 3 a 


Governor 


a, States 
Practically every 


President; Margaret. Woodrow VWilso 
President; M 


requests for literature may be addressed to Edward 


Fisher Brown. 


Election Returns—Colorado; Connecticut. 


COLORADO. 
Smee sao Neues ow VS Cresent votes LYe8 L920.) 2 Ae Wg yun ceo Sea 
1924. 1920. 1924, 1920. 
Counts. | Cool- ; La Hard- Countigs. | Cool- ;_ La Hard- 
idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, | ing, Cox, idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, | ing, 
Rep. Ind. | Dem. | Rep. | Dem Rep. Ind. | Dem. | Rep. 
2,931 893} 1,209] 2,538) 1,617)|La Plata.../ 1,469 930} 1,516] 1,687 
1,009 812 625] 1,090 953 |\Larimer....| 6,538 533| 1,970) 5,633 
4,267 997] 1,209] 2,805] 1,697||Los Animas} 5,698] 2,936] 2,758) .4,757 
451 291 269 70: 390 ||Lincoln....| 1,642 38: 634}. 1,828 
174 559 653) 1,594 107 ||Logan..... ,103} 1,315 946] 3,150 
soll 417 804! 1,528 905 ||/Mesa...... 4,053| 2,291) 2,388] 3,642 
7,595| 1,839] 3,273] 6,483] 4,226 ||Mineral.... 150 70 101 184 
1,336] 1,017 612| 1,527) 1,244 ||/Moffat..... 009 151 647| 1,287 
Cheyenne. . 875 399 236 820 359 ||Montezuma 703 557 721 946 
Clear Creek 722 80 284 771 517 ||Montrose...| 2,077} 1,106] 1,239} 2,197 
370 757| 2,920 
694} 1,106) 1,938) 2,733 
307 256 706 
158 316 504 
635 397] 1,175 
121 204 ATA 
505| 1,042) 2,659 
\ 3,460) 4,917] 9,687 
4 Rio Blanco. 6 64 407 77 
539 506| 1,639 687 ||Rio Grande} 1,572 391 922] 1,696 
3,636} 4,140) 9,426} 5,112]||Routt...... 5822 229| 1,116) 1,878 
1,135| 1,550) 2,952) 2,259 ||Saguache 1,205 234 591| 1,179 
808 917| 1,914! 1,472 ||/San Juan 218 55 206 332 
124 161 420 194 ||San Miguel. 677 251 567 925 
239 308 660, 562 ||Sedgwick... 79 297 372 834 
744 598] 1,060} 1,024 ||Summut 354 124 241 400 
1 53 79 146 64 ||Teller...... 1,283 616 592| 1,562 
Huerfano...| 2,784) 1,570} 1,219] 2,590) 2,298||Washington| 1,851 681 720| _ 2,099 
Jackson... / 39 72 11 38 120 ||Weld...... 10,185] 2,169] 3,406] 10,347 
Jefferson...| 4,869] 1,312) 1,271; 3,632) 1,983 |/Yuma,.... 2,789 832 865 67: 
Kuowa..... 805 430 431 839 515 |__| —__——_ |—____ 
KitsCarsom.| 2,108 574 720| 1,857 803 Total, . . }195,171| 57,368) 75,238/173,248| 104,936 
Lake...... 1,005 510 613! 1,295 590 : 


President (1924 —La Follette, F.-L., 12,577; Faris, Proh., 966; Foster, Workers’, 562; Soc.-Lab., 378. 
Governor (1926)—Adams, Dem., 137,578; Shoup, Rep., 85,940. 


U.S. Senator (1926)—Sweet, Dem., 


Colorado voters in 1926 defeated a proposal to amend the 


and manufacture of liquors. 


9,341; Waterman, Rep., 112,208 


12, : 
State Prohibition Law to permit the sale 


Governor (1924)—Morley, Rep., 178,078; Sweet, Dem., 151,041. 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Rep., 159,698; Dem., 139,660; F.-Lab., 16,039; Soc., 1,575; Workers’, 1,197. 
PAST VOTE OF COLORADO. 


1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 37,567; Harrison, 
Rep., 50,774; Fisk, Proh., 2,192; Streeter, United 
Labor, 1,266. 

(Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 38,620; Weaver, 
People’s, 53,584; Bidwell, Proh., 1,687. The 
Democrats fused with the People’s Party. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), 
161,269; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKinley, 
Rep., 26,279; Levering, Proh., 2,110. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
93,039: Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 714. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 134,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 

Soc., 4,304. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep.; 
123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Taft, Rep., 
58,386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc., 16,418. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2,793; Benson, Soc., 10,049. 

1918 (Gov.) Dem., 102,397; Rep., 112,693; Soc., 5,249, 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. 

1920 (U. S. Sen,), Dem., 112,890; Rep.,156,577; 
¥.-Lab., 9,041; Ind., 8,665. ; 


CONNECTICUT. 


1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 

CountTiEgs. | Cool- La_ |, Hard- CouNTIns. | Cool- La | Hard- 

idge, | Davis, | Foi’te,| ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, Cox, 

Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep.’ em. 
Hartford...| 61,381| 28,139] 9,199) 54,046] 30,287||Litchfield. .} 15,499 6,645| 3,095] 14,405) 6,938 
New Haven.| 69,164| 36,247] 14,591] 65,938] 37,977||Middlesex.. 9,383] 4,009 973) 8,447) 4,170 
New Lond'n rho Weir Be birt, eel seek Tolland....| 5,161) 2,239 854) 5,135) 2,308 
Fairfield. ..| 58, ; 5 f 24, S| S| 
Windham ..| 9,488 5,475 933! 8,594! 5,071 Total .. .1246,322'110,184| 42,416!229,238'120,721 


NU YS ea hots RESIN i SO A 
President (1924)—Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,373 


Governor (1926)—Morris, Dem., 107,045; Trumbull, Rep., 192,245. 


U.S. Senator (1926)—Tyler, 

: Governor (1924)—Bingham, 
Workers’, 728. 

U. S. Senator (1924)—Bingham, Rep., 

U. S. Senator (1922)—Spellacy, Dem., 

PAST VOTE OF 

67,182; Blaine, Rep., 


4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 
1885 8 463; Butler, Greenback, 


65,898; St. John, Prob., 2, 
1,684. 


4888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 74,922; Harrison 
Re oF “dae: Fisk, Proh., 4,236; Streeter, United 


Labor, 240. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 82,395; Harrison, 
Rep., 77,032; Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell, 
Proh., 4,026. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
56,740; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; McKin- 
ley, Rep., 110,297; Levering, Proh., 1,806. 

1900 (Pres:), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKinley, Rep.. 
M0279: ooliey, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,04 i 


Dem., 107,753; Bingham, Rep., 191,401. 
Rep., 246,336; Morris, Dem., 118,676; Soc., 5,168; Soc.-Lab.; 1,313; 


112,400; Holt, Dem., 71,871; Plunkett, Soc., 1,961. 
147,276; McLean, Rep.,‘ 169,524; Soc., 5,274; F.-Lab., 945. 


OONNECTICUT. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, ep 
111,089; Swallow, Proh., 1,506; Debs, Soc., 4,543. 

1908 (Pres), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep., 

12 (ore Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, aay 5,113. 
14 


. §. Sex.), Dem., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 120, 
229,238; Watkins, _Proh., 
10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,947. 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 131,824; Rep., 216,792. 


Soc., 


New |i. - : i i 
Castle. | Kent. |Sussex.} Total. 


eee 6,894 }10,120 | 52:441 
4,562 192 225 4,979 


ae Sal US aie i are 53, Et anon “a, 3 HO, ae i 422. 
: nator —du Pon ep., 52, u ? 
. 8 nator (1922)—Bayard, eck? S 37,304; du Pont, Rep., 36,979; ivhans: Forward Party, ue 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE, 


(2 (Pres.), Greeley. Dem. and Lib., 10,208; 
Grant Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 
(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., 
6,752: Smith, Proh.-Ret., 236. ; i 
30) (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15, id Garfield, 
-Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 12 
(Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 16, 976; asa Rep. 
3,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10., 
1888 iS Cleveland, ees 16,414; Harrison, 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, 4 
92 (Pres.), CiyeLind, iene 18, 581; Harrison, 
Rep., 18, Ot7 Bidwell, Proh., 564, 
ge (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), 
3,425; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 877; Mc nley, 
Rep., 16, 883; eting, Proh., 353. 
} Tey (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 18, 863: McKinley, Rep,, 


1024, 520. 


La | Hard- 


Cool- 
Davis, idge, Foj’te, | Cox, ing, 
Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 
hk 1,995] 528 174 3, gis r 4118 
/ 215 4 25 WS 


85 61] 1,248 162 
a Sark 4,381| 3,077 


: ch QO} 2,496] 1,077]| PB. 
ad eit 3,291} 1,210] 13,390] 6,628]! Polk 
ie 1,274 615| 3,485] 15127 
Roerot, 75 65 21 
109 16 5 276 
47 65] 1,922 S 
83 20} cies b ape dob. DORE S. 
143 33 706 151}|St, Lucie, .. 
264 67]. pes sk of Sumter... ® 
ohet 132 21 AV. a Swarr, © 11 
Hernando. . 300 59 #8 624 132!) Taylor...., 
Highlands, , 457 265 1 RN gee -.{] Union. , 
Byenery Bh 4,470! 1,585 765| 7,870 
Holmes , 658 377 117 869 ; 
-Feersons::| PEERL 838) 2) 22a) go8i wate 
efferson,.. é 239]| Washingt'n, 
ee aT gel sal Bal Gal aoa eo. 
ake... ; : : otal....| 62,083} 3 
ay Pee. ae Pee 80! eae 726 T 0. | 0.688 0,633} 8,625) 90,515 44,853 


i eawcareeoeeryereae sae a et A eS DO 
oe pa (1924)—Faris, Proh., 5,498: American ; 
: U. S. Senator (1926)—Fletcher, Dem, won over Lindsay, » Rep, ; é 
O'Neal, Rep. 4 17,499, 
mi 


itutional amendment pro 
tax, ont a owing the head of a family $500. exemption th his anaes ee PE Ep OPES OF inheritence 


Governor (1924)—Martin, Dem., 4,181; 
Florida voters, in 1924, ratified a ad nst, 


‘ enator (1922)—Trammel, Dem., 45, 707; 


Shak ant eb, eG Dem. and Lib., 15,427; 


jority, 
1880 (Pres.), haart Dem., 27,964; Garfteld, 


1884 ‘(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 31,766: Bl 
Rep., 28,031; St. John,’ Proh,, 72. gerent 
ass Pea bbor een: Dem,, 39 ,656; Harrison, 


1808 ee Pres, vgleveland a 30,143; Wi 
' evelan em Re 
People's, 4,843: Bidwell, Proh.” 570. The Repub- 


licans fused with the People's Party. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Po list), 
32,736; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dera. eRe. 2 


17,842 | 6,936 | 8,668 | 33,445 | 


1 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39,911; H 


FLORIDA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


PAST VOTE OF ae mek 


Democratic 
Republican 


daha 530; Woolley, Proh,, 546; be ebs, Soc., 57. 
4 (Pres.), Parker, Dem,, 19, 359; Roosevelt, Be 
es 712; Swallow, Proh., 607; pet Soce., 146. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. ss 22,071; Tatt, Rep., 
25,114; Chafin, Proh., 370 De 3, Soc., 239. sian 

1912’ (Pres .), Wilson, Dem., 2 631; Taft, Rep, 

15,997; Roosevelt, re 8,885; Debs, Soc., 556. _ 
1912' (G ee 1, 2h ‘Rep., "22, 745; Soc., 556; 
Pro 4 


Tog. 

1916 (res) Wilson, Ben: 24,753; Hughes, Rep., 
anly, Proh., 566; Benson, Soc., ; 

1916 ae Sen.), Dem, 25,434: Rep., 22 9255 


Pr 2,361; Soc., 
1918 CU, ¢ Sen.), Dem., 20,113; Rep., 2 21,519 519. 


¢ 


52,858; Watkins - 986; Debs. gy he 
Christensen, ¥F.-Lab., : 


GOSS yanmar ee 
Party, 2,315. i 


rsonal prop erty ae 
Lawson, Ind. Reép., B07 Jeffries, 165. MN 


aes, ey wa Proh., "y,oady: or 55 
1904 (Pres,), Parker, Dem., 27,046; Boo soo 
nk 8 md sae oe sehe 10s, 2 337 

S.), Bryan, Dem., ; a 

10,664, Chitin, Prob., 6587 Debs. $00. S947" 

are ey ti st eee 3 Re rr 

ooseve Tr ; eb » 4,806. 

1916 (br Pres,), Wilson, Dein, “bobs Sees Ber y 
i Hanly, Proh., 4,855 ay are oc., 5 

1916 (U: S. Sen), Dem., "BS aol: Rep., 8,744; Soc, 


1920 Bes), Cox, Dem., 90,515; : Bs 
sone a heade ine, Proh., 5, 13s ‘bebe Soe. 58 Ke 
8. em., 98, c 

Soo., 3,525; wis Re pba sue si 


~ Cox, | 
Dem. 


McDuffie. . 
McIntosh . . 
Meriwether. 


‘151 20 .15 : 
Chatham... | Be ; eetay 
_ Chat’hochee 08 14 5 87 5] |Muscogee . . 
Chattooga... : 2h 7 14||Newton.... 
‘Cherokee. ; . - 848) 5 Oconee..... 
217 ||Oglethorpe . 


--Jasper.. 1. 44 68 4 42 
Jeff Davis. . 122 260 303 Total. .. .!123,200' 30,300' 12,691!107,162 


The La Follette figures for 1924 by counties are those for the Elector whose total was 12,687. 
President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 231;,Amer. Party, 155, 
Governor (1926)—Hardman, Dem., 47,267; unopposed. 
U.S. Senator (1926)—George, Dem., 47,366; unopposed. @& 
_ Governor (1924) —Walker, Dem., 152,367; unopposed. 
U.S. Senator (1924)—Harris, Dem., 155,497; unopposed. 
overnor (1922)— . No opposition. 
Senator 0 75,838. No opposition. — 


Gis each a a Aaa te 


3 a i 4 


826 Election Returns Geordie Idaho. ; 


PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, pee Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., re 809; McKin- 


, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. ley, Rep., 60,107; Levering, ea 

iste (Pret) iden. ‘Dem 130,088;' Hayes, Rep., 1908 ‘Gres 3), Bilt Meescag te! 817 Meklniey, Rep., 
1380 (eres: Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield, | 1904 ( Mea Be Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep., 

Rep., £2086; Weaver, Greenback, 969. 24,003; Swallow, Proh., 685; Debs, Soc., 197. 
1384 (Prey. Cleveland, Dem., ' 94,667: Blaine, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 72,413; See ee » 41,692; 

Rep., 48,603: St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Green- 19 onte, ; Hi. 1,059; Debs, Bee. bes Scie aa 

back, 14 2 (Pres.), . * 

léveland, Dem., 100,472: Harrison 5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21 Tse Peds, peas 1,026. 

ee w 40,53; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter, United | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 1 Hugh es, Rep., 


sie ,225; Roosevelt, Prog., 20, 0853, Beason, Soc., 
1899 Pres). Cleveland, Dem,, 129,386; Harrison, 
5 Bi well; 1918 (U. Sen.), Dem., oe 731; Rep., 7,078. 
pene 48,305; Weaver, People’s, 42,937; da T3056 (U. 8. § Cae. ant vor tee. Wordine, Rep., 
1896 ¢ (Pres). Bryan, Dem.; and People’s, (Populist), 23, 720; Debs, Soc., 465. 


IDARO. f 

(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 

| 1924. ASR AT ateE 1924. 1920. 

B. 2 ‘ool- La Hard- CountTiEgs. | Cool- La Hard-| . 

thie ‘dee Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fot'te,} ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


54a : ; 1,061 a Pa Th ei 
mas coEo:. 1,072 380| 1,143) 1,404 832|| Total: . 69,879| 24,256! 54,160! 88,975 46,579 
oo (1926)—Wilson, Dem., 24,837: seule Rep., 5. 460. 

S. Senator (1926)—Nugent, Dem., 3 2285; Gi 


56,847. 
SS — (1924)—Moore, Rep., 65,50: 8; Freehafer, Dem., 35,081. Samuels, Prog., 58,167; O’Manoney, 


S. Senator (1924)—Borah, Rep., 99,846; Martin, Dem., 25,199; Gary, Soc., 554. 
Geen (1922)—Alexander, Dem, 36, $10; Moore, Rep., 56, 538; Samuels, Prog., 40,516. 
PAST VOTE OF IDAHO. 


1880 (Cong.), Dem., 3,604; +» 2,090. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, tay 36,162; ‘Tat, Rep. 
1884 (Cong.)? Dem.. 1,547: Rae 741, 52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs, Soc.’ 6,400" 
1886 (Cong 2. Dem. 74 j Rep. 1g8 1910 (Gov.), Dem. 40,886, Rep., 9 Oe 061; OD 


1912 aieres); Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 
1800 “Gov.), Dem., 7,948; Rep., 10, 202. 32,8 oosevelt,  Prog.,” 25,527; Debs, S00.” 
sa OTe). Cleveland, Dem., 2; H: mak 11,960. 
799; Weaver, People’ 8, 10,520; Bidwe” Pro: 1912" (Gov.), re 33,992; Pebey 35,056; Prog., 
24,325; Soe., 11,094; Pron, 


3s 88. 
yee (Goy.), Dem., 6,769; Rep., 8,178; Proh., 264; | 1914 (Gov,), tah 47,618; Rep. +, 40,349; Prog., 


1800 (bres). Bryan, D 4 People's (Popuhs), 191e a eRe Bee di be: Rep. 47,486; 
ryan, Dem an eople's opulist), J n.), em. 7, 
23.1 135; McKinley, Rep, 6,314; Levering, 19h 3 sad: 800 oe 7088 Lz 230, 
on, Dem ughes, Rey 
1900 (Pres), Bryan, Dem , 29,414; McKinley, iy 55,368; Hanly, Proh, 1,127; ePReOR Bao 8.066. 
27,198; Woolley, Proh , 8 1918 (Gov.), Dem., 38,499: Rep., 5 
1902 (Gov.), Dem., 26/021; Rep., 31,874; Prob., | 1918 (U. §. Sen.), Dem., 31,018; A A 643,587, 
1901 Gre). Par ker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, ws 076! Wali, Prob, $; Debs ae Ch ae: 
er, ; Wa to) 4 ~ 
Rep., 47,783; Swallow, Proh,, 1,013; Debs, Soc., , F.-Lab. cf aaa sins 
4,949, 1920" (Ts. Sen.), Dem., 64,513; Rep., 75,985. 
SEED USED PER AGRE IN PLANTING. 
EEE Seed Pa oS, a i ey Sate ae ae 
Alfalfa, broadcast. . . Ibs. e Clover, red, alone. ...Ibs.} 10.7 |/Oats..............., bu. 2.87 
Alfalfa, drilled....._: Ibs, .8 |/Clover, red;.on 1 grain. we 9.8 ||Orechard grass. -bs,| 12, 
SaaS bu. 5 Clover, ¢rimson...,. ibs. 12.1 |/Peanuts...... ee. SDR, “bo 
Beaus, field, small... . bu. ‘ Corn, for rain. ree os Ibs: 9.5. ||Potatoes.”.. ..¢. 550, bu. 6 
Beans, field. large... . bu. 1.29}|Corn) fodder for Ries ot Said bu -98 
Beets, common (not Dy cccv ota whats Ibs} 26.0 ||Rye, for grain, . |). 7! bu. 1.44 
IEE SS eas ibs. 6.3 _|[Cotton. bu. -96/|Rye, for forage...) . | bu. 1,82 
MANE Sramee scr. oe bu. 1.07||Cowpeas, for forage. |: bu. ‘1.31||Soy beans, drilled?!) py! .79 
Broom corn..........1bs. 6.0 Compens in drill with Soy beans, broadcast. bu. 1.37 
Buckwheat. 1.00.11! Dw. 98] eae: se aagnaed bu. -63]|Sugar beets Ibs.| 1311 
Cabbage plants. -No.|5,658.0 ||Cowpeas, for seed. |) bu. -70||Sweet potato plants. . No.|6,605.0 
ce, pee me ak rae peas, gall... =U, rot Aimouhy anes 9.4 
Over, Japan... . .ibs. " eld peas, large... .. yu. .17)|T 
Clover, mammoth....Ibs.! 10.4 }/Flaxseed.... i taace eh Ibs.’ 29.2 Wh oak pees ‘bu. eae 


Election Returns—Illinois. 


- go” 


ILLINOIS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


“1924. 1924. 
La Co. 
Davis, | Fol’te, 
Dem. | Prog. 
8,628] 5,693 Liv’ston. 
2,639 573 gan 
2,143 585 Macon. 
34, 1,235 Mac’pin 
2,149 139 Madison 
1,995}. 4,169 Marion 
1,115 100 Marshall 
603} 2,301 Mason 
2,909) 1,547 Massac 
5,221 149 McDon 
5,826] 2,741 McH’n’y 
4,203 211 McLean 
2,987 479 Menard 
1,693]. 3,876 Mercer. . 
5,54 3275 Monroe 
688,973] 226, 141/196,149_ Montg’y 
4,223 4 Morgan 
2,384 190 Moultrie 
1,540} 1,654 Ogle 
2,752 846 Peoria 
2,315 874 Perry 
1,89 4,378 Piatt... 
5,222 500 pikes; 
1,047 140 Pope. . 
3,814} 1,070 Pulaski 
4,663 627 Putnam 
1,093 849 Rand’ 
5,791] 4,304 Richl’nd 
5,011} 4,150 Rock Isl 
2,385 368 ne. 
4,648 687 Sang’on 
742) 1,681 Sch’yler. 
3,168 200 Scott 
189 963 Shelby 
1,358 70 Stark... 
803 257 St. Clair 
1,944) 3,027 Steph’on 
2,303) 1,873 9] |'Tazewell 
4,707} 1,845 Union. 
3,144 201 Vermil’n 
6,258 436 Wabash 
2,723 335 Warren 
1,477| 3,279 Wash'on 
1,408 18: Wayne 
3,517) 6,517 White. 
2,488) 3,438 Whit’sde 
432 455 Will. . 
2,617} 4,044 W’mson 
00 3,671 71 Win’bgo ¥ 
6,216| 7,686 23,751 Woodf’d 4,290 Bele Spee kite ihe ets 
4,103 167 4,72 3,707 = |}—__——— | ——___ 
2,367" 1,289 7615! 1,715\| Total,’1,453,321'576,975 |432,027 (1,420,480 534,395 


President (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab., 2,384; Foster, Workers’, 2,622; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 421; 


Faris, Proh., 2,367. 
U. S. Senator (1926)—Brennan, 


Governor (1924)—Small, Rep., 1,366,436; Jones, Dem., 
Com. Land, 414; Logan, Ind. en 1,025. 
1,449,180; Sprague, Dem., 806,702; Koop, 


Lab., 2,312; Dunne, Workers’, 2,329; Lynchenhein, 
United States Senator (1934)—-Deneen, Rep., 


Wirth, Soc.-Lab., 2,966; Engdahl, Workers’, 2,518; Spaulding, 
Mary M. Bartelme, 


The Republicans in Chicago elected 11 and the Democrats 


Cook County voters (1923) elected Miss 
Court. 


Dem., 716,389; Smith. Rep., 772,467; Magill, Ind., 143,426 


1,021,408: Laflin, Soc., 15,191; Koch, Soc.- 
Soc., 18,708; 
Com. Land, 391; Longworth, Ind., 382. 
Rep., to be a Judge of the Circuit. (State) 
9 Judges of the Superior Court. The 


voters defeated a proposal for a Zoo, which was to cost $7,500,000. 
linois, in 1922, voted (1,065,242 to 512,111) in favor of beer and light wines; voted (1,220,815 to 502,- 


372) for a soldier bonus. 
The vote as to beer and 
138,109; State, outside of Cook County, for, 


light wines was thus divided: Cook County (Chicago), for, 552,003; against, 
513,239; against, 


374,002. The vote for the bonus was'3 to 1 


in Cook County and almost 2 to 1 In the rest of the State. 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS. 


1872 (Pres.), ey, Dem. and Lib., 189,938; 
Grant, Rep., 241,944. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., 
278,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,233. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, bs 
318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, Proh., 


443, 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, 
Rep., 337,469; St. Jobn, Proh., 12,074; Butler, 
Greenback, 10,776. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem.; 348,371; Harrison, 
Rep. 370,475; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, 
United Labor, 7,134; Cowdrey, United Labor, 
Independent ticket, 150. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, 
Rep., 399,288; Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, 


Proh., 25,870. 
Bryan, Dem; and People’s, Populist), 


McKinley, Rep., 607,130; Levering, 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 503,061; 
Rep., 597,985; Woolley, Prob., 17,626; 
Soc., 9.687. 


McKinley. 
Debs, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 632,645; Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Debs, Soc., 


69,225. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450,795; Taft, Rep., 
629,929; Chafin, Proh., 29,343; Debs, Soc., 34,691. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; Taft, Rep., 
ares: Roosevelt, Prog., 286,478; Debs, Soc., 


1914 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 373,403; bs ie 390,661; 
Prog., 203,027; Soc., 39,889; Proh., »750; Soc.- 
Lab., 2,078. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep., 
prea Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc., 


61, 4 

1918 (U. S. Sen.) Dem., 426,943; Rep., 479,967; 
Soc., 37,167; Proh., 3,151; Soc.-Lab., 3,268. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep.; 
1,420,480; Watkins, Proh., 11,216; Debs, Soc., 
74,747; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 49,630. 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 554,372; Rep., 1,381,384; 
Soc., 66,463; Proh., 10,186; Farm.Lab., 50,749; 
Single Tax, 784; Soc.-Lab. 3,107. 


President (1924)—¥Faris, Proh., 4,416; Foster, 


U. 8. Senator (1926)—Stump, Dem., 511,454: W: 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Unexpired term of late S. 


J. 
496,940; Robinson, Rep., 519,40 


t + 
828 Election Returns—Indiana. 
INDIANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924,.1920., 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
Cool- La _ | Hard- ONTIES. i : 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, Fol Cox, 
Rep Dem, | Prog. | Rep Dem. Pr Den 
3,330} 4,300 391} 4,144) 3,653/|/Madison 1,282 13,325 
25,207! 17,244] 38,889] 24,208] 13,804||Marion 5,842 61,460 
6,606 »780 272) 6,58 +420) | Marshal. 377 ,631 
3,250 104) 216} 3,900} 2,098||Martin.... 134, 3443 
3,553] 3,094 264) 3,145) 2,555]| Mia: 7 1,335 6,259 
6,256} 5,466 156] 6,650} 6,178||Monroe....} 6,247 327 4,751, 
756 1229 47 788; 1,316}|Montgom’y.| 8,366 7,159 
4,543 :660) 264} _ 5,006} 4,186]|Morgan..:. 328 3254 
9,939} 5,276) 2,480) 9,545] 8,194)|Newton....] 2,705 1,664 
5,944) 5,218 315; 6,466] — 6,72) 4,148 
5,955) 6,349 843) 6,129] 5, 989 } 1,097 
7,469] 6,070 261] 7,739] 6, 3,222 
1,917} 2,384 123] 2,290) 2, 2,67 2,948 
6,427 308 488] 6,748] 5, 2,89) 3,543. 
4,588 3330) 582) 5,159} 4,88: 3,895 3,560 
4,907) 4,092 246) 5,516} 3, 3,604 3,067 
6,093} 4,133 872] 6,514! 4,750 1,64 1 1,671 
14,411! 7,830 767| 14,845 i) 4,115 4,695 
2,708] 5,651 504 203 4,238 sass} 2,725] 1,953) 2,228 
13,096} 4,729] 2,343] 12,297] 5,770||Putnam.... 4,93 4,759) 5,417 
5,284] 2,940 244 »742| 3,768]|Randolph..| 7,397 3,768) 4,198 
weeee | 6,733 971 738) 7,669 :391]|Ripley..... 4,694) 4,257 3,976 
Fountain...) 4,796] 4,282 249 1218} 4,088]/Rush...... 5,958} 3,41 4,513 
Franklin...| 3,296 :915 190 137 ,671||Scott...... 1,532! 1,824 1,848 
4,329 244 192} 4,618! 3,602||Shelby..... 6,664! 5,976 6,845 
7,100 149 993) 7,498) ,384||Spencer 4,395] 4,40) 3,855 
11,173] 7,086] 1,884] 12,349 ¥ Starke. .... 2,329] 1,555 1,467 
6,670} 5,966] 1,832] 7,481 6,335||Steuben....} 4,046] 1,61 1,676 
7,463| 3,785 192] 7,897 280) |St. Joseph. .| 23,682] 15,056] 2,202 12,355. 
4,063} 4,364 118) 4,422) 4,958|/Sullivan, ... 13 5,213} 1,610 160 
3,896 00; 147) 4,271 ,898||Switz’rland.| 2,346] 2,414 73 2,412 
5,766} 3,489 168] 6,293 ,192||Tippecanoe.| 12,161] 7,619) 7,562 
,800} 5,376 205 at 5,824||Tipton..... 4,183} 3,66 3,956 
10,438] 5,451) 1,378] 10,379 »7671; Union. -...| 1,907] 1,284! 3375 
437 906 7446 Lb 6,506||Vand’rburg.| 25,907} 17,186] 3,640 90: 
4,187] » 5,332 506} 5,069] 5,319]|Vermillion..| 4,489 2,779 1,800 3,218 
3,679] ° 1,744 281) 3,942) 1,872!) Vigo. . 19,545] 12,999] -4,320 15,739 
5,753] 4,812 269 1,089 ,759|| Wabash... 7,277) 4,054 182) 
192 1914 221) 5,732 a Warren 3,035) 1,15 V,311 
3,506] 2,780 184} 3,404] 2,603 Warrick 4,437) 3,797] 3,915 
4,954| 4,699 90 186. §,452|| Washingt’n 47 3,942) 64 4,157 
8,493] 8,603] 1,986] 10,011] 8,052 Wayne..... 11,487] 6,211) 1,445 8,015 
6,819] 4,384 419} 8,326] 4,836 Wells... ..: 1932) 4,537 21 :653, 
3,081} 1,566 203) 3,852] 1,687||White.....] 4,475] 3.138 3,375 
30,990] 10,918] 5,822] 26,296] . 7,136 Whitley....| 4,420] 3,484! 3,929 
- Laporte....} 11,597 »214] 2,078] 11,204) 5,4. —_—— ——— pe eS 
Lawrence,..1 7,438 1414 3761 6,808! 4,709 Total... .1703,0421492,2451 71,700 696,3701511,364 


Workers' Party, 987. 
atson, Rep., 522,837. 
. M, Ralston ending March 3, 1929: Woollen, Dem., 


ir. 
Governor (1924) —Jackso: » Rep., 654,784; McCulloch, Dem., 572,303; Wampler, Soc., 5,984: Allen, 


Proh., 3,808. 
U. 


Dem., 558,169; Beveridge, Rep,;, 524,558; Henry, Soc., 14,635. 
Lieutenant-Governor, became Governer of Indiana on May 
who was convicted of using the mails in fraud scheme. 


1, 1924, on resigna- 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 163,632; 
Grant, Rep., 186,147; O'Conor, Lab.-Ref., 1,417. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 213,526; Hayes, Rep., 
208,011; Cooper, Greenback, 9.533. 

1880 (Pres), Hancock, Dem., 325,552; Garfield, 
Rep., 232,164; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 
1884 (Pres.}, Gleveland,’ Dem., 244900: Biaine, 
ie + 238,463; St. John, Pyroh., 3,028; Butler, 

Greenback, 8,293. 
1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem,, 261,013; Harrison, 
Rep., 263,361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; Streeter, U.-Lab. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 262,740: Harrison, 
Rep., 255,615; Weaver, People's, 22,208; Bidwell, 


), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
306,573; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,125; 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; attr Pian, §,323, 


1900 (Pres.); Bryan, Dem., 309, McKinley, 
Bee 9 aa 088: Woolley, Proh., 13,718; Debs. 
0C., 2,374. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem. 274,345; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Prok., 23,496; Debs’ 
OC., he 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338 262; Tatt, Rep., 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13.476, 
1908 (Gov.), Dem., 348,493: Rep., 334,040; Soc. 
1,948; Froh., 15,926; Pop., 986; Soc. ‘Lab., 578: 


Ind. : 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog. 162,007; Debs, Soc.. 


1914 (U.S, Sen.), Dem., 272,249: Rep, 226,766; 
ay > oc, 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 434,063; Hughes, Re AI 
34 Roosevelt, Prog., 3,398: Hanly, Pro Ea 

368; Benson, Soo.. 21,855. ’ 
(Pres.) Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 

696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,463: Debs, S00” 
24,703; Christensen, Farm-Lab., 16,499. 

1920 (U, S. Sen.), Dem., 514,191; Rep., 681,851. 


1925 MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN INDIANA. 


At Indianapolis, John L. Duvall, Rep., who was 
backed by the members of the Ku Klux Klan, was 
elected Mayor over Walter Myers, Dem., by a 
baa aig of about 8,900 votess 

he Klan School Board ticket in Indianapolis, 
running on what was known as the United Protestant 
Chib slate, was elected by several thousand ma- 
jority over a ticket supported by civic and religious 
organizations. 

The Republicans in 1926 will have control of all 


the second class cities except South Bend, where 
Chester Montgomery Democrat, was elected. 

The result at South Bend was anti-Klan. 

At Evansville the Klan supported Herbert Males, 
Republican, who won by nearly 6,000, giving the 
G. O. P. control of Evansville for the first time in 
twelve years. 

Mayor Ora Davis, Republican, anti-Klan, was 
re-elected at Terre Haute. His opponent was an 
anti-Klan Democrat. 


Election Returns —I bene 829 


lOWA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 


Davis, 
Dem. | Prog. | Rep. 


Audubon... 
Benton....| 5,314 32 
Black Hawk | 15,813 "962 
Boone..... 4,980 1,463 
Bremer. ...| 3,636 "729 
Buchanan... 5,479 1,899 
Buena Vista| 3,812 3,339 
Butler..... 3,823 3,861 
Calhoun . 3,529 2,166 
Carroll. . 3,5 Malls i205 1,592 
BESS aed Mitchell . |: 113 
Cedar...... 4,625 Monona... 1,960 
Cerro Gord 8,410 8,293| 2,302||Monroe.... 2,081 
Cherokee... 3,240 4,544) 1,211||Montgom’'y, ,404 
Chickasaw . 3,416 4,517| 2,171||Muscatine. . 2,293 
Clarke..... 2,554 3,150] 1,257)|/O'Brien.... 1,468 
4,471| 1,001||/Osceola,. ... 754 
6,747| 1,808)|Page....... 1,931 
11,746} 3,152||Palo Alto... ,467 
5,473| 2,151)|Plymoutb. . 801 
6,677| 2,577||Pocahontas. 1,639 
3,117] °2,353]|Polk, .<.... 16,281 
4,187| 2,592|)Pot’wat' mie 6,659 
5,880) 1,111]|Poweshiek. . 2,125 
Ringgold... 1,327 
ts 1,268 
5,473 
1,882 
1,510 
1,909 
2,552 
1,757 
2,228 
,682 
4,131 
401 2,063 
3,183 2,257 
4714 2,434 
5,062 2,804 
4,537 Winnebago. 469 
15 Fae 2,850 Winneshiek. 1,933 
Humboldt..| 2,841 3 815 
Was. ul 2033 ye 2,344 1 2,069) 3,401 516 
Towa......| 3,549 i 1,205 
Jackson....| 4,218 
Jasper..... 6,565 7s 3,390 Total... .|537;635| 162,600/272,243/634,674) 227,921 
Jefferson...' 4,062 4,558! 1,450 


President (1924)—Foster, Communist, 4,087. 
Governor (1926)—Miller, Dem., 150,574; Hammill, Rep., 377,330; Kelley, Com. Land, 1,069. 
U. & Senator (1926)—Porter, Dem., 247,869; Brookhart, Rep., 323,409. 
336 oe Senator (1926) unexpired term of the late A. B. Cummins, ending March 3, 1927—Stewart, Rep.; 
Governor (1924)—Hammill, Rep., 604,756; Murtagh, Dem., 227,333." 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Brookhart, Rep., 447,706; Steck, Dem., 446,951; Eickelberg, Ind., 535. 
Governor (1922)—Files, Dem., 175,252; Kendall, Rep., 419,648. 
U. S. Senator (1922)—Herring, Dem., 227,833; Brookhart, Rep., 389,751. 
In 1926 Iowa voters indorsed a proposal to amend the State Constitution to permit women to sit in 


the State Legislature. 
PAST VOTE OF IOWA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 71,179; McKinley, Rep., 289,293; Levering, Proh., 3,544. 
Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley, 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Rep., Reps 307,808; Woolley, Proh., 9,502; Debs., 


ye 

171,326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,001. C., 2,742, 
5 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, 
"Sen iss, 08: Weaver, Dott 1 108 ee a Dor, Rep. $07,807; Swallow, Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc., 
Proh., 592. i 2 Bs 
= é 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep. 
ASD 9 Pi ae ig ae dyapees femelle WS 27p2a8 Chafin, Proh,, 9,837; Debs., Soc., 8,287: 
ep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., },as. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep., 
pee PB eos ese Pr Dem., 179,877; Harrison, 119,305; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, Soc., 


8; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U. Lab., | 16,967. 

109. 1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 167,251; Re 205,832; 

1889 (Gov.), Dem., 180,111; Rep., 173,588; Lab., se, 15,058; Proh., 6,009; Soc., 462; nd., 
§,579; Proh., 1,353. 24,490. 

1891 (Gov.), Dem., 207,589; Rep., 199,378; F. A. | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, brary 
and L., 12,271; Proh., 919. 28 uat 0,976. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
Rep., 219,795; Weaver, People's, 20,595; Bidwell, |  634,6 : Wi Pr 

oie rein B D d People’s (Populist) 1920 iecengen,, PAD LE Rep.; 628,499 

1 Pres. ryan, Dem. an eople’s (Populist), 08: n.), Dem., Hi 5 Rep.; Fi * 
223,741; pater, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,586; F.-Lab., 9,020; Soc. Lab., 933. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
(Interior Department Building, Washington, D. C.) 


Chatrman—Charles. Moore; Vice Chairmen— | bray, Milton B. Medary jr., Lorado Taft, Abram 
James L. Greenleaf, W. A. Delano, H. Siddons Mow- | Garfield; Sec. and Eaec. Officer, H. P. Caemmerer. 


La 
Fol’te, 
Prog. 


Total... .1407,671!156,319! 98,4611185,4641369,268 A 


Governor (1926)—Davis, Dem., 179,308; Paulen, Rep., 321,540; Hilfrich, Soc., 7,046. : ‘ioe, le 
U. §. Senator (1926)—Stephens, Dem., 168,446; Curtis, Ren,, 308,222. wea ms, 
Governor (1924)—Paulen, Rep., 323,403; Davis, Dem., 182,861; Phillips, Soc., 3,606; William Allen — 


White, Ind., (anti-Ku Klux Klan), 149,811. ; ’ 
Governor (1922)—Davis, Dem., 271,058; Morgan, Rep., 252,602; Phillips, Soc., 9,138. Bt 
4 ae S. Senator (1924)—Gapper, Rep., 428,494; Malone, Dem., 154,189; Fraley, ind., 23,266; Coble, 
on ” Kansas voters in 1924 amended the tax article in the Constitution to read: “The Legislature shail pro- 
vide for a uniform and equal rate of assessment and taxation, except that mineral products, money, mortgages, 
pea other evidences of debt may be classified and taxed uniformly as-to Class as the Legislature shall 
rovide. 
i “All property used exclusively for State, County, municipal, literary, educational, scientific, 


‘religious, 
benevolent and charitable, and personal property to the amount of at least two hundred doliars for each — 
family, shall be exempted from taxation.” ‘ 


Kansas in 1922 voted a Soldier Bonus. te 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS, 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, | 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley; Rep., 
Rep., 67,048; O’Gonor, Lab. Ref., 156. 185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., Loos. 

: 1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174: Roosevelt, Rep., 
: 78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770: 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc.; 15,869. 
3 1880 (Pres.); Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., | 1908. '(Pres.), - Prvan, Dem.,. 161,209: Taft, Ren. 
: 121,549; ‘Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. y 197,216; Chafin, Proh. 5,033; Débs, .Soe., 12,420. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132: Blaine, Rep., oe (PB: ; 


res), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Rep., 
aoe 308; ae John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- NS Roosevelt, Prog.,. 120,210; Debs, Pica 
1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, | 1914’ (0; 8. Sen.), Dem., 176,929 


+ Re ,, 180,82 pty 
ep., 182,594; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United og., 116,755; Soc., 24,502; Proh., 9 B85, e ih ‘ 


iy 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 314,588; hes, Rep., 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; | Weaver, 277,658; Hanly, Proh., 12,882- i oae ‘Soa. 24a D. 
‘\ Demoorata fuged Wwitn Wee abate cs ists "2: Bend’ Domes, abo: Rep. SB1ea 
‘ mo a e People’s Party. . Sen.), m., (9; : iy Os 4 
ai (Gov.), pen. 26,709; Rep., 148, 37; Pop., Soc., 11, ; ; ° ean apt aoe 


1920. (Pres,), Cox, Dem... 185,464; 


172,915; ‘Palmer, Nat'l (Gold 
Mcki 


7} 


f 


J 


é 
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» Election Returns—K entucky. , 831 


KENTUCKY, 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924, 1920. 1924. 
‘SOUNTIES. | Cool- La | Hard- COUNTIES. | Cool- 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,} ing, Cox, \ idge, 
Dem. |} Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. 


dive 536 SP it 
Garrard,...| 2,574] 2,126 26] 2,994! 2,434]|Robertson.. 


Grant......} 1,424) 1,923 208| 1,613) 2,686 ||Rockcastle:.| 2,679 
Be Rowan..... 


“ Hs 2 Woodford. . 
Knox......! 3,761! 1/537! 290! 5,228! 1/534!| Total. .. .1398,966'374,855' 38,465 '452,480'456,497 
S President (1924)—Johns, Soc. Labor, 1,499; American Party, 1,299; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 


U. S. Senator (1926)—Barkley, Dem., 286,997; Ernst, Rep., 266,657. 

Kentucky voters in 1926 defeated two proposed bond issues, one for $5,000,000 for improvement of 
penal and charitable institutions; the other for $4,000,000 toward refunding State debt. 

U. 8. Senator (1924)—Sackett, Rep., 406,121; Stanley, Dem., 381,605 

Governor (1923)—Fields, Dem., 348,029; Dawson, Rep., 295,082. 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 99,995; Grant, contest and recount, Goebel, Dem., was’ declared 
Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,373. elected. He was eeampr ene See fer 

A an, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, Rep., 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 159,690; Hayes, Rep., | “*296's01; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 770. 


97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 

‘ 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, Rep., 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 149,068; Garfield, 205,277; eepaltorr Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc., 3,602. 
Rep., 106,306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 1907 Con eet 196 rep aaa: ten: te 

), Dem., 152,961; Blaine, Rep., Tes. ryan, Dem., ,092;_ Ta: eD., 
Hera ie, Bain sade Grecaback, L601, 235,711; Chain, Pron. 5,887; Debs, Soc. 4,060. 


: Harriso: 1912 es.), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep., 
1S Rep., 16bi3e, Fisk, Froh., ga eee iit (U's. Ben, ne 176,000; Rep., 144,758; 
1892 (Pres.),, Cleveland, Dem. 175,461; Harrison, | 1945 “U; 380, rela CAAT ig i ae ag agate 


Rep., 135,441; Weaver, People’s, 23,500. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, Rep., 
1895 (Gov.), Dem., 163,524; Rep., 172,436; Pop., B41 B54: anly, Proh., 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4,734. 
16,911; Proh., 4,186. 1918 (U. S. Sen), Dem., 184,385; Rep., 178,797. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), | 1919 (Gov.), Dem., 214,114; Rep., 254,290. 
217,890; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 5,114; | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Rep., 
McKinley, Rep., 218,171; Levering, Proh,, 4,781. 452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; Debs, Soc., 6,409. 

1899 (Gov.), Dem., 191,331; Rep., 193,714. (On a 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 449,244; Rep., 454,226. 


: Bl. 33 6 _ Tammany. 
Rast Feliciana. || he Paka E 
ervanneline : 587|| Tangipahoa - 
Franklin eaeee 


ire W. Baton Rouge. 
Hoods Uutiese 1,044|| West Carroll. .... 


18}| - 
4 aD DOAT IS a aes tae 93, 218 24,670 4,063 a7, 519!38,538 


Governor (1924) —Dem., 66,203; Heo, 1,420. U.S. Senator (1924)—Ransdell, Dem., 94,934. 
U. 8. Senator (1926)—Broussard, Dem. aS 64, 180, unopposed. 


PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA. : 
1876 oe), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 77,175; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1 834: MeKin- 
~ 75,135. The figures are those of the Returning | _ ley, Rep., 22,037. 


Board. The figures on the face of the returns are | 1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, Rep. 
sald to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 


‘ 1880 res. ), Hancock, Dem... 65,067; Garfield, Rep., 1904 (Pres.), Parker, ee, 47,708; Roosevelt, Rep., 


5,205; Debs, Soc. 

eaver, Greenback, 439. ‘ 

188t (Pres), Cleveland, Dem , 62,540; Blaine, Rep.: 1905 Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 63,568; Taft, Rep., 8,958; 
1912 ( 


Pres. Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep., 3,834; 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; Harrison, He ee Prog., 9,323: PS 49, ft: 
Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 127. Ww 
1892 (Pres. ng eeevalend Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 6,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Bona Soo., 292. 


Rep., 27, 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 87 519; an bein 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 38,538. 


MAINE. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. : 1920. 1924, : 1920. 
; -__-_-__ nt [ee 
Counties. | Cool- La | Hard- COUNTS. | Cool- La | Hard- "¥ 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, Cox, | i idge, Davis. Fol’te, | ing, | Cox, — 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. } Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. Dem. 


Androscog’n| 9,680} 4,733} 1,743] 9,565] 5,757 ||Penobscot 15,081} 3,618] 1,386] 14,145; 6,116 
Aroostook 9; 554; 1,510 "626 1 191) 1,407 || Piscataquis 4.031 974 3! 4,049; 1,788 
Cumberland} 26,187} 7,078] 2, oe 24 623] 10,484 ||Sagadahoc. 3,518] 1,084 193]. 3,857) 1,700 — 
Franklin 3,389 1,123 156 3,820 1,668||Somerset .} 6,855]. 1,822 579} 6,533]  2,770° 
Hancock. . 5,474) 1,392 195 1604) 2,154//Waldo,.... i 1,125 149) 4,383) 1, ) 
Kennebec. .| 13/122 184 827) 12,333) 5,466 ||Washingt’n.| 6,010! 2,10 483) 6,768 3,907 
EGNOX 50 5 ,919} 1,771 272} 4,979) 2,971)|York. ..... 16,244} 6,004) 1,527] 13.536 852 
Lincoln....] 3,311 878 82] 3,668) 1,256 a ns | | a | at 
Oxford..." 7,062' 2,563 466| 7, aoe 3/906 Total ...'138,446! 41,964! 11, 3821136,355) 58,961 
noe Sore ee ohns, Soc.-Lab vere {{02a)-—Brewster, peo 145, 281; Pattanga 
Dem., 108,626. Ss. Senator G99) orang, as 3: ened, Dem., 97,438. ng a 
Governor (1926)-hee Dem., 80,178; ee Rep -» 101,881. 


S. Senator (1926) ae ired term of B; M. Fernaid, ventine March 3, 1931. pigs election, held on. 
Nov. Get gave Arthur R, Gould, Rep., an indicated plurality” of 48,000 or more over Fulto J. Redman, Dem. 
PAST VOTE OF MAINE. Peon 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, ame 49,823; Hayes, Rep., ok es.); Parker, Dem. 27,648; Rodeevelt, « 
66,300; Smith, Proh, , 663. 4 438 h., 1,510: Debs, Boo. ep. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, ian 65,171; Garfield, Rep., 1008’ res) Bryan, Dem., 35,403; Taft, Rep.. 6 987; 
74,039; Weaver, Greenback, 4,408. Chafin, Proh., 1,487; Debs, Soc. we 
1984 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem.,, 52,140: Blaine, eprom be 78,425; Rep., 64/672; Soa, 1,582; 
£p.. 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2, 1912 (bres), Wilson, Dem., 51,113: Tat 
1988 tere, Dgceyemnd, Dem. 401 50,437; Harrison, sik eae Prope e a eB Bey Ee tt Re Bi 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, aa 48, 024; Harrison, 191g eteae, ao Pro Pape ~ Hoe. ig 
 Rep., 62,878; Weaver, Peoples’, 2,045. 1916 ( Pres.), Wilson, Dem., web 127; 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), 69, 506. Hanly, P 
34,587; Palmer, Nat'l (Gol ) Dem., 1,867; McKin- ate (U. 8. 


- 


Ben), Be 69,478; ie 

iy Pe; e . A ac peedaa A Proh oh ds ae : Ley “es Ss. hae ),D ae 54,289; B y ae, 
, Dem., 3 Kinley, ay 

1008 AR ay aiae" Prone 2 BRS Deke Bee ee asc ox, Behn 


est Base 
ve 


Election Returns—Maryland; Massachusetts. 


833 
MARYLAND. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. | 1924. 1920. 

COUNTIES. | Cool- La Hard- COUNTIES. | Cool- La | “Hard 

idge, | Davis, Fo te, | Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, 

Rep. | Dem. | Prog. } Dem. | Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 

Allegany ...| 9,042] 4,442] 2,822] 5,643] 9,595 |) Howard 1,989) 2,786 382) 2,39 
A. Arundel.| 3,670) 3.766 758| 5,053} 6,199 || Kent...... 2,019} 2,628 94 FOs4 2838 
Baltimore. .| 9,38 '424| 2,824) 9,365] 12,432 || Montgom’y.) 5,675 ,639 557| 6,277) 5,948 
Balto. City. Oe op 60,222} 32,958 86, 748) 125,526 || Pr. George's} 5,868! 5,088 1,477| 4,857; 6,628 
Calvert. ... 1,24 84 231 7. Qu’n Anne’s| 1,656} 3,155 82) 3,519} 2,157 
Caroline. peat 2,49: 165 Esty 2,929 || St. Mary’s..| 1,653) 1,949 93} 1,861] 2,175 
Carroll, .... ,301| 4,616 320] 4,273) 5,784 |! Somerset 1230} 2,903 152| 2,634] 3,658 
Cecil...... 3,156] 2,863 213) 3,468] 3,435 |; Talbot..... 2,451] 2,859 176} 3,130) 3,050 
Charles. 2,215 491 177| 1,642] 2,58. Washingt’n.| 7,460) 5,964) 1,654) 6,852) 8,757 
Bese | 42) | BY) sag | Wesore | Ht SER) “On| te 
C. 5 ’ , » orceste! 2, ’ ’ 3 

Garrett . ,594| 1,226 373| 1,070} 2,805 ' — ge Babs: fiaadt: ese 
Harford 3,545). 3,841 355) 4,134 4,175 Total. .. .1162,414!148,072! 47,1571180,626'236,117 
~~ president (1924)—Johns, Soc. Labor, TER 


Coren (1926)—Ritchie, 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Tydings, 


ae (1923)—Ritchie, Dem., 177, 1871; ” Armstrong, 
. §. Senator (1922)—Bruce, Dem., 160, 947; France, Rep., 139,581; Smiley, Soc., 2,479; Long, Lab., 


Lab. 
2, 909. 


987. 
Dem., 203,349; Mullikin, Rep., ei 135; Dill, Soc., 937. 
Dem., 191,744; Weller, Rep., 


1324. 
Rep., ist, 471; Champlin, Soc., 1,465; Reynolds, 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND. 


1872 06, (60 Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 67,687; Grant, 

Oden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 

1880 (Pres), Hancock, Dem., 93,706; Garfield, Rep., 
eee 515; Weaver, Greenb: ack, 818. 

4 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96, 932; Blaine, Rep., 

1835 (699; St. John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, Greenback, 


531 
ae ‘(Pres.) Cleveland, A ie: 106,168; Harrison, 


986; Fisk, Proh 
1892 "(eres Cleveland, Dem., 113,866; Harrison, 
Rep., 736; Weaver, Peoples’, 796; Bidwell, 


Proh., oert. 
1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
104,746; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2, ; 
McKinley, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., i 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, on 

109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., 2 say 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft Rep., 

116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs, Soc., 3,32 

eit (Gov.), Dem., 103, 395; Rep., 106,392. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep., 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57, 789; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,996. 

1914 (U.S: Sen.), Dem., 110,204; Rep., 94, 864; 
Prog., 3,697; Soc., 3,255: Proh., 3,144; Lab., 969. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138, 359; Hughes, Rep. As 

117,347; ae Proh., 2903; Benson, Soc., 2,674. 

pane Ae n.), Dem., 109,740; Rep., 13,662; 

4 Sos 8 Soc., 2,590; Lab., 1,143. 

nay (Pres), Cox, Dem., 180, 626: Harding, Rep., 

236; ius ebs, Soc., 8,876; Christensen, I'.-Lab., 


22,237; McKinley, Foy. ty 
136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574; Debs, Soc., 904. eee at 8. Sen.), Dem., 169,200; Rep., 184,999. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
—— Dai we. 
CountTins. | Cool- La Hard- || Countims. | Cool- La Hard- 
idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, |, Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem Rep. 
Barnstable .| _7,333 881 339| 1,125] _6,383||Middlesex.. 162,530| 64,544] 27,510] 61,661/156,636 
Berkshire. ..| 21,106} 9,712] 3,637] 10,956 20,138 || Nantucket . 708 167 12 205 608 
Bristol...-. 58,929] 19,802] 9,624] 17,719 56,734 || Norfolk 57,948| 15,041} 8,269} 15,720] 51,826 
Dukes..... 18 10 69 15 1,0 Plymouth 34,728] 8,863] 6,54 }373| 33,582 
ESsseX.....- 92,918] 25,135] 20,390] 30,560 95,057 ||Suffolk..... 104,658] 78,702) 37,574! 67,552/108,089 
Franklin. ..| 11,350} 2,089] 1,253 ah aoa Worcester. .| 89,679] 31,171] 12, °302| 34,667| 81,241 
46,489| 19,079] 11,683) 19,156 Se sae EIA EN Vemma 
Hampden 13, O18 at 037! 2, Oia 5,305 13,174 Total. .. .!703,4891280,884!141,225!276,6911681,153 


President (1924)—Foster, Workers’ Party, 2,637; Johns, Soc. ee 1,668. 


uke (1926)—Gaston, Dem., 
S. Senator (1926)—Unexpired term of H. 

Butler, Bone 469,989 

Governor (1924)—Fuller, Rep., 650,817; Curley, 
Soe. Lab., 4,854; Hutchins, Soc., 6,292. 

L. S. Senator (1924) Gillett, Rep., 566,188; 

The voters retained 
281,63 


Governor (1922)——Fitzgerald, 
Lab., 4,713; Lewis, Proh. 

U.S. Senator (1922 53 Gaston 
Sherman, Soc., 11,678; Cook, Ind., 


1872 (P33 479 Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 59, 260; Grant, 
1876, Ere "ores, “Filaen, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres 3), Hancock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield, Rep., 
165,205; Weaver, Greenback, 4, Speed a aie 
1834 (Pres. glee ved Dem., 122,481; Blaine, Rep., 

46 724 a Meohn. Proh., 10,026; Butler, Green- 


back, "04, 533. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 151,905; Harrison, 
Rep., 183,8 701 
sae; 858; Harrison, 


92; Fisk, Proh., 
1892 Pres, Cleveland, Dem., 
co 20 02,097 Weaver.. People’ 8, 3,348; Bidwell, 


ee D d People’s (Populist) 
1896 ee B an, Dem. an eople’s (Populist), 
12 13 Monin, Nat’) (Gold) Dem., 11,809: 


85; Palmer, 
12h P ey, Rep. 278,976; Levering, Proh.. 3,060. 


Walsh, Dem., 
Daylight Saving by 492,239 to 426, 759; they rejected a ‘gasoline tax (547, 460 to 


See authorized (454,656 to 446, othe a State Prohibition Enforcement Law. 
Dem., 404,192; Cox, 


Dem., 406;776; Lodge, Rep., 414,130; Nicholls, Proh.-Prog., 24,866; 
» 876; Weeks, Prog., 4,862. 
PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


407,389; Fuller, Rep., 595,006. 
Cc. ode: ending March 3, 1929: Walsh, Dem., 525,303; 


Dem., 490,010; Ballam, Workers’ Party, 9,506; Hayes, 


547,600; Konkiow, Workers’ Party, 12,716. 


Rep., 464,873; Hutchins, Soc., 9,205; Hess, Soc. 


1900 (Pres Dem., vie 016; McKinley, Rep., 


an, 
239,147; Woolley, 


Proh., 208; Debs, Soc., 9,716- 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, phe 65,772; Roosevelt, Rep., 
957'829: Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs, Soc., 13,602. 
1908 _ (P i Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft, igen 
265,966; afin, Proh., 4,379; Debs, Soc., 10,781. 
1912 Cree) Wilson, Dem., 173,408; Taft, Rep., 
155 Ne “Roosevelt, Prog., 142,228; Debs, Soc., 
12 6 
1916 ¢ , Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes, Rep., 
268-784: Hanly, Proh., 2,93; Benson, Soc., 11,058. 


1916 10.8, Sen), Dem., 234,238; Rep., 267,177; 
1 

U.S. Sen.), Dem., 207,478; Rep., 188,287; 
‘Cox, Dem., ge 691; Harding, Rep., 


foe 3h 32,26 
, Dem., rite 776; Rep., 414,130. 


x 7 
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MICHIGAN. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1924, 1920. 
fase [Davi Horta | ise 
Davis idge, avis, | Fol’ 7 
Dem: Prog, i x Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. 
180, 6,297 938 248) 5,558 
230 1,792 305 249; 2,18 
1,558 , 3,952 958! 12,00 
964 4,886 031 274| 4,634 
368 114 83 717 
572 106 997 481} 1,685 
207 11,147; 3,190} 1,506; 9,791 
2,040 *701; 1,312] 1,294) 3,274 
5,881 9,771 54) 2,984} 9,368 
198 567 817 791} 3,705 
4,427 3,884 794 3 3,951 
2,253, 4,142) 1,043} 2,459) 5,089 
4,016 ,004 632 3 4,161 
23329 515 Missaukee..| 1,723 206 1,812 
Charlevoix... 405 3,090 706||Monroe....| 8,940] 4,984| 1,343 8,671 
Cheboygan. 994 2,487) 1,291];Montcalm.. ,942| 1,395 349} 6,676 
hippewa,. §21 4,763} 1,281||M’ntm’ney 141 264 84: 
Clare....., 359 14,422) 1.466! 2,188] 11.778 
Clinton, 1,349 i 724 x 
Crayford... 164 28,603) 4,083] 2.201] 19.349 
Delta. ..... oe Veco an ‘2 3; 2 
Dickinson. ’ + 
Eaton. . 2,464 2,249 417 399/ 1,996 
Emmet. 782 A 671 256 612 
Genesee. .. 4,251 389 51 30 2 
Glad bes 249 6 tseZ0..... 1,144 248 1423 8 
Gogebic. .. 496 --| 11,688} 1,863] 1,220) 10,566 
Gd. Tr’v’rse 556 097} 1,163]|Presque Isle ySL5 43 64 52) 
Gratiot... 1,827 6,583} 1,849]|Roscommon 484 8 10 6: 
Hillsdale...} 6. 982 1747) 2,478) Saginaw....| 23,618 6,207; 4,649] 20,529 
Houghton. . 1,047 14,976] 3,103]|Sanilae.. ._ | ; 983 366 : 
Huron....,. 4 983 »444) 1,597||Schooicraft. 5 190 720| 1,797 
Ing 4,811 18,524/ 7,093||Shiawassee.| 8/987 1,740} 1,366] 7,221 
Ionia...;.. 821 001] 3,405/|St. Clair. ..| 17/435 »608} 1,635; 14,967 
Tosto...... 308 : .633] 2,644 747 05: 
Tron... 255 7,490} 1,070 653 +310 
Isabella.: .. 1,202 z 7,384 :659] 1,170] 6,954 
Jackson.... 66 16,020] . 7,810||Washtenaw.| 141326 3,603] 1,728] 14,064 
Kalamazoo, 3,574 13,819] 5,283]|Wayne. ... .|268,653 23,475| 39,773/224,122 
Kalkaska.., . 966 204 17 8 5|)Wexford...]| 3,926 598 443! 3,440 
Kent. 2... 7,968 40,802) 14,763 eS ee 
Keweenaw 1,274 89|| Total... ./874,631/152,238)122.014 762,8651233,450 
(yee 313 933 263 


President (1924)—Faris, Proh.,' 6,085; Johns, Soo’ Lab., 5,330. 

Governor (1926)—Comstock, Dem., 152,775; Green, Rep., 275,454. 

U.S. Senator Se boo ere Rep., 858,934; Cooley, Dem., 284,609; Titus, Proh., 8,330; Cunningham, 
Soc. Lab., 3,080; Day, Soc., 1,619. 

Governor (1924)—Groesbeck, fep.. 799,225; Frendsdort, Dem., 343,577; Krieghotf, Soc., 2,725; Dinger, 
Soc. Lab., 4,079; Johnston Proh., 11,118. 

Michigan voters in 1924 defeated, for the second time, a proposed amendment to the State Constitution 
Li ria iB aro to attend public schools. If carried, the amendment would have wiped out private and 
Parish schools. 

Governor (1922)—Cummins, Dem., 218,252; Groesbeck, Rep., 356,933; Blumenberg, Soc., 4,452: 
Hoyt, Proh., 2,744; Markley, Soo, Lab,, 1,279. 
Bit i haunanaa (1922)—Ferris, Dem., 294,932; Townsend, Rep., 281,843: Krieghoff, Soc., 4,249; Titus, 

roh., 1,936, 
Michigan voters. in 1922, defeated the income tax proposal. 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 77,020; Grant, ; 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem: and People’s, (Populist), 
Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; Black, | 237,268; pore, Nat’l (Gold). Weis PS, e: 
Proh., 1,271. 1900 Ces} Rep. liga se it gE TOR. i886. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141,095: Ha. es, Rep., res.), bryan em., o + McKinley, 
166,534, Gooper, Greenback, 9,060; Smith’ Pron’ FSP, 316,269; Woolley, Proh,, 11,859; Debs, Soc. 


* ° 
*» 1 Pres.), r “4 bs 7 . 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301: Garfield, Rep x RTS Baaipe Pret a Dee elt. Be , 
” 


489190; Weaver, Greenback, 84,895; Dow, ‘Proh., | 1906 Pres.) Bryan, Daa 176,771: Pat Rep., 
dha Maik ibn does ice 193380: hatin, Pron, 16.974, Debs, Soc. 11,586; 
? Ov.), em.-Greenback, ‘ eD., Tes. on, Dem., p > B * 
T40,60%s Straight Greenback, 2,006; Pro, 5,854. ae San Wooraraie Prog., 214,584; Debs, Boe 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine, R: D.5 . : = 
£22,669; St, John, Proh., “18,403; Butler, Green: 152 900s Woe Brsde Ole: Rep. 169,963; Prog., 
ack, 43,243, (09; Soc. 21,398; Proh., 7,811. ‘ 
tere egy ggleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, | 1914 (Gov. eines eg REP. 40,204), Prog. 
eps Heat ee Proh., 20,945; Streeter, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Den. “4g a 3 
; Jekoor. 339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139: Benson, Soc. 1 
1890 (Gov.), Dem., 183,725; Rep., 172,205: Indus., Rk 226/054: 
13,198; Proh., 28'68s" ‘p 1918 (U.S. Sen.), pon 212,487; Rep., 2 054; 


Soc., 4,763; Pee deh eaese 4 
1892 (Paes), Cleveland, Dem., 202,296: Harrison, | 1920 (Pres.) Cox, Demi., 233,450: Harding, Rep.; 


, 


Wi 5 : 10; p 

Rep., 08; Weaver, People's, 19,931: Bidwell, 762,865; Watkins, Proh., 9,646; Debs, Soc., 28 947: 

Proh., 20,857. Christensen, Farm.Lab., 10,372, ©? "00 78,247; 
PES ES Sebel eee SOME Pode 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION. 
(Headquarters 18th and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C.) 


Director General and Agent of the President of the General Solicitor—s. F. F 
United States—A. W. Mellon. A Chief Clerk—A. W. ato oes 


Treasurer—R. C. Dunlap. The Railr minisi 
Comptroller—L. J. Tracy, attalrs. aed sieation wba ding un 


' 


Kanabec... 
- Kandiyohi. . 
Kittson.... 
‘Koochich'g. 


———— 


Total, .. . |420,759] 55,913|339,1921519,421|142,094 
is 
“President (1924)—Johns, Soc.-Industrial, 1,855; Foster, Workers’ Party, 4,427. ae 
, Governor (1926)—Jaaques, Dem., 36,303; Christianson, Rep., 381,182; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 258,220.. i 
: - Gecvernor (1924)—Christianson,, Rep., 406,692; Olson, Farm.-Lab., 366,029; Nery, Dem., 49,353; 
_ Anderson, Soc.-Industrial, 3,876; Ferch, Ind.-Prog., 9,052. ; i 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Schall, Rep., 388,594; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 380,646; Farrell, Dem., 53,709; i 


Birmingham, Ind., 8,620; Keefe, Ind., 4,9 
ie _ In 1924 Minnesota voted for a constitutional amendment providing for a tax on gasoline to be used 
of in road work; and for an amendment providing for bond issues by counties to raise funds to fight forest 


©. _* fires. : ; , oh 
U. S. Senator (1923)—(Special election, July 16, for successor to Knute Nelson, deceased..—Magnus 
Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 290,165; Jas. Carley, Dem., 19,3 1; J. A. O. Preus, Rep., 195,319. 5 cfg 
“Governor (1922)—Indrehus, Dem., 79,903; Preus, Rep., 309,756; Johnson, Farm.-Lab., 295,479. . 


fais sus S. Senator (1922)--Anna Oleson, Dem., 123,624; Kellogg, Rep., 241,833; Shipstead, Farm.-Lab., 


A ee PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA. 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant, 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt. Rep. 
Re 216,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc., 11,692 
48,587; Hayes, Rep., | 1904 (Gov.), Dem., 147,992; Rep., 140,130. 


tep., 55,708. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., psn 
x, 2,389; Smith, Prob. | 4996 (Goy.), Fusion, 168,715; Rep., 92,082; Proh., 

7,709; Soc., 5,006 f i 


72,955; Cooper, Greenbac 


ay Ref., 144. 

-- 4880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem. 53,315; Garfield, ‘ : 
; RB G may ; 7 . 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep., 
Ymten, 94 pO Weaver, faneen bao’ 3,267; Dow, | 1906. Coe hatin, Proh., 11,107; Debs, Soc., 14,537. 
es.), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, Rep., 1908 (Gov.), Dem., 175,136; Rep., 147,997; Proh., 
* St. John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, Green- 7,024; Soc.. 6,516; Ind., 593. be 
c 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106,426; Taft. Rep., — SS 
Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 64,334; Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., 
ui ee ea Proh., 15,311; Streeter, 27,505. Ae: 

~ duabs,>1, ° 1914 (Gov.), Dem., 156,304; Rep. ' a a 
1892 (Pres,),' Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 14 oo cert 56,304 : Rep , 1483 730; Prog, 
‘Rep., 122,823; Weaver, Peoples’, 29,313; Bidwell, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep., ee 
79,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 290; Hanly, Proh., 
FS 


Proh, 
1884 (Pr: 
111,685 


’ ” 


, Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 7,793; Beuson, Soc.. 20,117. 
¢ ay leg gee Hep., 198,503; Levering, | 1916 bt Sen.), Dem., 117,541; Rep., 185,159; 
1898 (Gov), Fusion, 131,980; Rep., 111,796; Pop., ‘oh., 78,420. 5; 
A eed a ae B80; Bepa Ai ‘OP-» | 4918 ' (UJ. S. Sen.), Nat, 137,274; Rep., 206,555. 
‘(Pres.), Bryan, Dem:, 112,901; McKinley, | 1920. (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., — 
Proh., 8,555; Debs, Soc. as Watkins, Proh., 11,489; "Debs, Soc., 
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Llection Returns—Mississippi. 
PEMA MNCALN REED INDE AL WRONG Shae SHOES 


MISSISSIPPI. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 


U. 8. Senator (1924) 


election, Aug. 28, 1 
U.S. Senator (1 


CounTms. 


Cool- 
idge, | Fol’te, | Cox, 
Rep. Den. 


Lincoln .... 
Lowndes... 
Madison... 
Marion. ... 
Marshall... 
source. Boi « 

ontgom'y. 
Neshoba. , . 
Newton,..,, 
Noxubee... 
Oktibbeha. . 


.1100,475| 8,546! 3,404) 69.2771 


11,576 


—Harrison, Dem., 97,243, unopposed. 
Governor bee teak ae Dem., was elected without opposition. 
23, Whitfield got 111,565 votes, 

922)—Stephens, Dem., 63,639; Cook, Rep., 3,632; Rose, Soc., 


In the Democratic primary | 
and former Gov. Bilbo received 95,023. 


1,251. 


PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI. - 


1872 (Pres.), 
Grant, Rep., 82,175. P 
se as OP Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750: Garfield, 


Rep., 34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 

1884 en Cleveland, Dem., 76,510: Blaine, 
Rep., 43,509. 

1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467: Harrison, 
Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
Re) 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 


sean 995. The Republican vote was cast mostly 
for Weaver. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. and People’s (Populist), 


out effective methods for the eo-opera- 
throughout 


The Foundation was actually established Dec. 
23, 1920, at Mrs. Tiffany’s home in New York. 

t a meeting held March 15, 1921, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, the organization of the Foundation was 
completed. ; 

The first appeal for funds was made Jan. 16, 
1922, when the permanent organization of the 
Foundation was accomplished; it was annotinced 
that the contributions to the proposed $1,000,000 
fund at that time amounted to over $800,000, 

The fund was turned over on the date mentioned 
fo the trustees of the Foundation and on the fol- 
lowing Dec. 28, the former President's sixty-sixth 
birthday, a,committee was sent to Washington to 
ilotify Mr." Wilson of the actual creation of the 
Foundation in his honor. 


Greeley,» Dem. and Lib., 47,288: fF 


Se ee. 


63,793; Palmer, Nat'l {Gal Den., 1,071; McKinley, 


D., 5,123; Levering, Proh., 485. 
a a3 », Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 
ep., 5,753. ; 
904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. i 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, DBem., 60,287: Taft, Rep., 
4,363; Debs, Soe., 978. 


Sen Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 
1,595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc.’ 2.061. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 


+253; Benson, Soe., 1,481, 
1916 ee S. Sen.), Dem., 74,290 unopposed). 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem. 9.3775 arding, Rep., 


11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. 


of the Foundation: Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, U.S. 
Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D C.; Mrs. Charles 
E. Simonson, 33 Central Ave., Staten Island, N. V.: 
President Edwin A. Alderman, University ‘of Vir. 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va.; Hamilton Arm- 
Strong, 25 West 43d St., N. Y. C.; Newton D. 


Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Bernard M. ye odes oe ar N, Se oe 
e) 2, a5 aymon . 
N.Y. Gs Roland & 


is the President, and Miss 
Blackburn is the Secretary. The 
National Héadquarters of Mid Foundation are at 


‘ ne ie al St 
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MISSOURI. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


HOR WORE NO bOor 
moO 
or 
as 


STOO 
a 
am 


3,4 81 87 en ee es 
5,386| 499! 175 ;. "648,486 572,753 !56,733!27,427 '574,799'727,162 


Linn. .' 5,155" 5,086) S00 EO OS eee 

The 1920 Presidential vote for Jackson County includes Kansas City; the 1924 vote for Jackson County 
excludes Kansas City. 4 

President (1924)—La Follette tota! on his two tickets, 84,160; Faris, Proh., 1,418; Johns, Soc. Lab., 
909: Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 259. 

U. S. Senator (1926)—Unexpired term of S. P. Spencer, ending March 3, 1927: Hawes. Dem., 479,450; 
Williams, Rep., 444,390. 

Missouri voters in 1926 were against repeal of the State Prohibition Act by 200,000, though the Wets 


carried St. Louis by 70,000. 
Governor (1924)—Baker, Rep., 640,135; Nelson, Dem., 634,263; Brandt, Soc., 21,043; Cox, Soc. Lab., 


786 
U. S. Senator (1922)—Reed, Dem., 506,264; Brewster, Rep., 462,009; Brandt, Soc., 7,119. 


PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI. 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley Dem. and Lib., 151,434; Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 
Grant, Rep., 119,116; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,429. 190895 beste monk scone sar Fae 
i , Dem.; O77: , Rep., res.), Parker, a 312; elt, 
18765 035; eee Ue sanan Ga - Bene bal sos Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 
180 re FARO, Bey NBD ETN | sod Ge, Bevan, Det MOOT ale Rape 
1884 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 235,988; Blaine 347,203; in cen Proh., 4,231: Debs, pees 15,431. 
Rep., 202,929: St. J hn, Proh’, 2.183 * » | 1912 res.), Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., 
De» 929; St. John, ETOn., 2, loo- 207,821: Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc., 

1888. (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,943; Harrison, 28,466. 
Rep., 236,252; Fisk, Proh., 4,539; Streeter, U. Lab., | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Rep., 
18,619. 369,339: Hanly, Proh., 3,884; Benson, Soc., 14,612. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 1916. (U. S. Sen.), Dem, roe Rep., 371,710; 


s , . ? Soc., 14,659; Soc. Lab., 962. 
Bron’ rene Weaver, Peoples’, 41,213; Bidwell, 1918 (U. $. Sen.), Dem., 267,397; Rep., 302,680. 
ei 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 574,799; Harding, Rep.; 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), : abe ; 33 

313.576; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., BOR 727,162; Watkins, eee Mie Debs, Soc., 20,242 
McKinley,, Rep., 239,333; Levering, Proh., 2,462. | 4999 (U. 3. Sen.), Dem., 589,498; Rep., 711,161; 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.. 351,922;) McKinley. Soc.. 20,002; Soc. Lab.. 1,675; F.-Lab., 3,158. 


Election Returns—M ontana. 


838. 
MONTANA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1920. 1924, | 1920. 
UNTIE - Hard- CountTins, | Cool- La Bard- 
“2 is sae ee Cox, idge, | Fol’te, | Davis, | ing, Cox, 
Rep. Rep. || Dem Rep. | Ind.’| Dem. | Rep. | Dem 
: 5 2,049] — 833]| Meagher 624} 153] | 257) 74a gia 
Be on Pose 1,062 475 Mineral, Be 223 662 123 347 362 
Blaine. ...., 827 1,720 848 |Missoula...) 2,386] 4,662] 1,012! 4,374] 3,292 
Broadwater. 531 723 622)|Musselshell.| 1,488) 1,490 247|. 1,910 92h 
Carbon.... 1,891 2,700} 1,107||Park....... 2,199} 1,395 688} 2,537} 1,455 
Carter. ... . 669 782 342) |Phillips....} 1,236 848 473) 1,693 648 
Cascade 5,081 6,808] 3,938]|Pondera... . 764 831 414 ,654 893 
Chouteau 1,347 2,646] 1,436)| Powder Riv, 480 361 123 955, 330 
Custer.....| 1,654 2,347/ 1,127'|Powell..... 982 877 559] 1,345 187 
Daniels... , 505 81) 289 |Prairie..... 683}: 339) 162 881 242 
Dawson. ... 1,326 1,784 875) |Ravalli...., 1,311} 1,569 562} 2,110) 1,224 
Deer Lodge.| 1,937 :130} 1,567|;Richland... 92 525 238) 1,759 744 
Fallon... 731 1,064 381); Rosebud... 1,115 852 259; 1,624 555 
Fergus... :. 2,942 3,858) 3,371]|Roosevelt. , 965 927 389} 2,239 873 
FBlathead...] 2,541 3,900} 2,241||Sanders..., 588} 1,259 188] 1,03 741 
3,238] 2,370 |Sheridan... 905 293 176) 1,335 610 
876 1,226) 1,4 Silver Bow. 6,520; 6,076] 5,393] 10,074! 6,394 
1,297 531) 'Stillwater..| 1,412 505 375) 1,721 664 
1,185 881) Sweet Grass 853 286 248) 1,035 349 
949 439) |Teton...., 775 691 396) 1,319 671 
2,230} 1,388]|Toole ..... 697 659 439 861 405 
969) 688}! Treasure 289 140 84 517 174 
seeetedalig Aacrete Valley. .... 1,555) 863 497} 2,096 895 
RL Shey ewe Pee eas Wheatland. 723 686 221; 1,250 520 
4,348) 2,413)|Wibaux..., 505 151 189 692 223 
% tee a Yellowstone] 4,715) 2,479 1,172| 5,714] 2,782 
rl — 
1,672 877|| Total....} 74,138] 61,105 30,806) 109,430] 57,372 
1,177 637 


President (1924)—The Socialists polled 247 votes; Farm-Laborites, 4,771; Workers’ 
‘ 4 favor of the repeal of the State Prohibition 


Montana voters in 1926 cast a-majority in 
result. halted enforcement raids and arr 


Party, 357. 
Act. The 


ests. 
Governor (1924)—Dixon, Rep., 74,126; Urickson, Dem., 88,801; Edwards, Farm.-Lab., 10,666; Mathe- 


son, Soc., 466 f 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Linderman, 
Juttner, Soc, 522; Teagarden, Ind., 248. 
U. S. Senator .(1922)— Wheeler, Dem., 88,205; 
Montana, in 1922, 


a> 72,000; Walsh, Dem., 89,681; Anderson, Farm.-Lab., 7,370! 


Riddick, BAP 69,464; Ambrose, Soc., 1,068. 
onus. 


voted (67,463 to 62,100) for a Soldier 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA. 


1889 (Gov.), Dem., 19,564; Rep., 18,988. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581: 


,581; Harrison. 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334: 
Proh., 549. 


Bidwell, 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
eee McKinley, Rep., 10,494; Levering, Proh., 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,. 37,145; McKinley, 
25,373; Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708 
1904. (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 2i,773: Roosevelt, 
Rape 34,932; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs, Soc., 


Rep., 


1904 (Gov.), Dem., 35,377; Rep., 26,957: Soc., 3,431. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 9,326; Taft, Rep., 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827: Debs, Soc., 5,855. 
1908 (Goy.), Dem., 32,282: Rep., 30,792; Soe., 5,112, 
1912 (Pres), Wilson; Dem., 37,941; "Taft, Rep., 
18,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc., 


10,885, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep., 
66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,564. 
1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 85,380; Rep., 72,758: Soc., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372: Harding, Re 
109,430; Christensen, F-Lab., 12,204. °° P* 


MOUNT VERNON AND THE TOMB OF WASHINCTON. 


“Mount Vernon,” on the west shore of the Poto- 
mac River, 15 miles below Washington, belongs to 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union. 

It was built in 1743 by Lawrence, half ‘brother 
of George Washington. On the death of Lawrence 
and of his only daughter, George Washington in- 
herited the estate. He had lived there since 1747. 

He died and was buried there in 1799. 

When Lawrence ee went to Mount 
Vernon, the house consisted of only four rooms, 
When George married Martha Oustis, the daughter 
of another wealthy planter, he enlarged the build- 
Ing. The mansion contains nineteen rooms. 

Mount Vernon at its largest extent contained 
8,000 acres of land and stretched 10 miles along 
the river. The plantation maintained over 300 
persons, field laborers, servants, ete. 

Lord Fairfax, 


Washington’s nearest neighbor, 
lived 5 miles away, and tise Mason, who also 
servea his country with distinoticn, was still farther 
down the river. Fairfax’s estate was known as 
“Belvoir,” Mason’s as “Gunston Hall.” Mason 
and Washington were often associated in their 
pupue services. The three families weré on most 
mem ate terms, often visiting each other for days 
--at atime. 

Pohick P. E. church, whieh he and his family 
attended, was 7 miles away. 

When the land “ran out” Washington experi- 
mented with fertilizer, practised rotation of crops 
and imported seed from Europe. He operated a 
grist mill, maintained a dock on the Potomac, 
exported flour and grain and imported articles from 


abroad. The river yielded fish, which were caught 
in quantities in season. Wool. cotton and flax were 
raised and 1.365 yards of cloth were woven on the 
place one year, 

In 1853 John Augustine Washington offered the 
Mount Vernon estate for sale. A patriotic daughter 
of South Carolina, Ann Pamela. Cunningham, 
devoted herself to raising $200,000 required for the 
Parpose. 

‘4 ite the ag ak betty bing ed Aen 
0: é€ Union was incorpora: dt had existed since 
1853) with Miss Cunnh 
ropa representing 12 § 
Solicited a: 

The 


for permanent 
Portions been 
again; pugs which had 


donor. 

The regent is Miss Harriet 
Dover, Del., elected 1909; there 
‘from as many States, 


Clayton Comegys, 
are 36 vice regents _ 


i 


— 


Yt 


Election Returns—Nebraska. 


bAl 


NEBRASKA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) { 


1924. 1920. 
COUNTIES Cool- La Hard- 

Davis, | idge, | Fol’te, 

Dem-| Rep. | Prog. 
Adams 2,353] 4,824) 1,331 
Antelope 1,150} 2,598) 1,745) 
Arthur 101 143 164 167 94 
Banner 88 245 153 258 69 
Blaine 132 253 197 328) 176 
Boone..... 1,782) 2,013) 1,719) 3,108) 1,461 
Box Butte . 814 tee 1,216} 1,630) 756 


324 as 
Franklin...| 1,331; 1,920 476 294] 1,030 
599| 1,497 745) 1,750) 67 

2,378 801] 2,445) 1,371 

5,831} 1,825) 6,059) 2,477 

925 361 924 421 

757 268) 611 252 

540 550 794 486 

260 82 256) 141 

773 908} 1,345) 1,180 

4,040} 2,564) 4,719) 1,724 

2,935 722 3950) 1,356 

1,845 604) 1,756 974 

475 347| 512 207 

987 528) 1,127 615 

2,207) 2,176} 3,163} - 1,577 

176 151 230 117 

1,091 914 1,508) 1,311 

Jefferson... 1,824! 2,752! 1,134! 3,488) 1,408 


1924 (President)—Faris, Proh., 1,594. 
Governor (1926)—Bryan, Dem., 


Governor (1924)—Norton, Dem., 183,709; MeMullen, 


and Prog., 164,370; Norris, Rep., 274,647. 
Randall, Rep., 163,736; Parmenter, Prog., 13,435. 


35,594. 
U. S. Senator (1924)—Thomas, Dem. 
Governor (1922)—Bryan, Dem., 214,070; 


U. S. Senator (1922)—Hitchcock, Dem., 148,265; Howell, Rep., 220,350; Beebe, Prog., 


202.688: McMullen, Rep., 206,120; Harrop, Prog., 4,9: 


! 1924, ; 


COUNTIES. 


Keya Paha. 
Kimball. ... 


Lincoln... . 


Madison... 


Sarpy...... 
Saunders... 
Scottsbluff . 
Seward.... 
Sheridan... 


Valle: 
Washington 


205 
4,110 ; 
137,289] 218,585] 106,701) 247,498) 119,608 


| Total. ... 


BYE 
Rep., 229,067; Butler, Prog. (La Follette) 


19,076. 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA. 


1872 Saye Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 7,812; Gran. 


p., 15, : 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 
et ete Sones Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Proh. 


Ref., 1,599. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, Rep., 
54,979; Weaver, Greenback, 3,950; Dow, Prok., 


1,599. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, Rep., 


76,912; St. John, Proh., 2,899. 

1888 (PTs, Cleveland, Dem., 80,542; Harrison, 
Rep., 108,425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. 
Lab., 4,226. 

1892 (Pr 2s Cleveland, Dem., 24,943; Harrison, 
Rep., 87,227; Weaver, People’s, 83,134; Bidwell, 
Proh., 4,902. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
115,999; Palmer, Natl (Gold) Dem., H 


Mekinley, Rep., 103,064; Levering, Proli., 2,040. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, Rep.; 
121,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; Debs, Soc., 823. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep., 

138,558; Swallow, Proh., 6,323; Debs, Soc., 7,412. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131,099; Taft, Rep., 
126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5,179; Debs, Soc., 3,524, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 109,008; Taft, Rep.. 

54,029; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,614; Debs, Soc., 10,174, 
1914 (Gov.), Dem., 120,206; Rep., 101,228; Prog., 
8,655; Soc., 5,734; Proh., 2,873. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, Rep., 
117,257; Hanly, Proh., 2,952; Benson, Soc., 714 
1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 99,690; Rep., 120,086. 
ae Dem, 97,886; Rep., 120,888; Proh., 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 119,608; Harding, Rep., 
247,498; Watkins, Proh., 5,947; Debs, Soc. 9,600. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICACO. 


The Institute, incorporated in 1879, is on the lake 
front at the foot of Adams Street, facing Michigan 
Avenue. The building, constructed of Bedford 
limestone ip Italian Renaissance style, covers fitteen 
acres. The Institute has about 200 galleries, school- 
rooms, offices and studios; also Fullerton (lecture 
Hall with a seating capacity of 500; the Kennet 
Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre in the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Art: the Burnham Library of 
3,835 volumes on architectural subjects, and the 
Ryerson Library, 18,000 volumes on art, one of the 
tew libraries in the world devoted exclusively to art. 

The new wing is named after the late Charles L. 
flutchinson and contains the Oriental collections 
_and a series of period rooms, among which the 


Buckingham Gothic, Chinese and Jacobean Rooms, 
the Dangler Regence Room, the Hibbard Dutch- 
Frisian Room, the Waller Georgian Room, and the 
English eighteenth century paneled room are es- 
pecially noteworthy. 

The museum contains more than 800 paintings, 
1,000 casts of sculpture, 100 marble statues and 
fragments of all periods, 3,500 prints, etchings, 
engravings and lithographs, 1,500 textiles of ancient 
and modern times, Peruvian and Hgyptian to the 
eighteenth century, and extensive col ections of 
potteries, porcelains, chintzes, wallpaper, china, 
etc., a great part of the last named being assembled 
m Gunsaulus Hall, among them the Blanxius Col- 
lection of English potteries and porcelains. 


5,909] 9,769| 


y 


_ Governor (1926)—Scrugham, Dem., 14,054; Balzar, Rep., 15,873. 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Oddie, Rep., won oven Baker, Dem. 

Governor (1922)—Scrugham, Dem., 15,437; Miller, Rep., 13,215. 
o 8. Senator (1922)—Pittman, Dem., 18,200; hea Rep., 10,671. 


PAST VOTE oF NEVADA. 


6 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Bean 10, 775: 
10,383 Debs, Soc., 2,103. 
80. (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., | 1910 (Gov.), Dem., 8,798; Rep., 10,435; Soc., 1, 393. 
7,878. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; ie 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, "Soe., 3,313, ‘ 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 1914 U. S. Sen.), Dem., 8,078; Rep., 8,038; Soc., 
eG 1888 Bais Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 5,451 8 
j 088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem., 17, 776; ‘Hughes, Rep 
cae ga cis Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep. 12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
r yen Weaver, People’s, a; 264; Bidwell, Prob., 89’ | 1916 - S. Sen.), Dem., 12,868; Rep., 10,450; Soc, 
: (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and People’s (Populist), 9,572 oe 
ay 118: McKiniey, Rep., 1,938. 1918 Ww. Sen.), Dem., 12, ea Rep., 8,053; Ind. 
1000. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep., (Anne Marta, ‘4,603; Soc. -» 710. 

3,849. 


11920 (Pres), Cox. Dem., ners Harding, “Rep. ‘ 
eer (Pres. 2p ie ap ee 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep., Sis 479; Debs, Soc., 1,864. 
S 


(6,864; . 0 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 10,402; Rep., 11, 550; ind., 
_ 1906 (Goy.), Déw,, 8,686; Rep., 5,338; Soc., 815. bir eS Soc., 494. 


ghia NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
A (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) : Me ; 
SR po URE ee EOROS Sf] ee eee 


-  CounTres..| Cool- La_ | Hard- CounTms. | Cool- J La Hard- 
“6 idge, | Davis, | Fol’te. | ing, Cox, ao Davis, | Foi'te, | ing, Cox, 
> Rep _ Rep. | Dem. * _Rep._ Dem. |} Prog. | Rep: | Dem. 
Belknap....} 5,996 5,628] 3,464]! Merrimack. “13,587 8.283 822) 12, 748 ‘8,976 
o- Carrol: .,- 4,372 4,214) 2,279'| Rockingh’m! 14,530 6,073 634 13, "S11 6,582 
_ Cheshire... ,008 6,644) 3,374/| Strafford...} 9,167 6,445] 575 8.700) 5,643. 
eth at a 137 6,114/* 4,985] | Sullivan... .]- 5,187 2,268 170) 4,647) 2,521 


9,650) 6,102 Ba 
23,040! 18,736 Total. . 


i Grafton. . 10,493 ——_. | —— _!|_—_ ns 
i Hilisboro’ ‘gh 22,098 98,575 57,201] 8,993! 95,1961 62, PASSE 
4 Governor (1926)—Sargent, Dem., 51,095: Spaulding, Rep., 77,038. : : 
a U. S. Senator (1926)—Murchie, Dem., 47,716; Moses, Rep., 77,389. 
ss Governor (1924)—-Winant, Rep., 88, 650; Brown, Dem., 75,691. 
c. U.S. Senator (1924)—Keyes, Rep., 94,432; Farrand, Dem., 63,596. Ae 

Governor (1922)—Brown, Dem., 70,160; Goodnow, Rep., 61, 526. 


In 1924 a proposal to hold a convention to revise the Constitution was defeated. 42,616 to 22,520. 


Ne 

y 

F : PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

eee CYP) (Pres,), {ORE Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant, 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271: Debs, Soc., 790. 
rs 


Rep., 37,168 O’Gonor, Lab. Reét., 100; Black’ 1994 (eres), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, Ret 
Pron, 200° wallow, Proh., 749! Debs, Soc., 1/09 “ha 
1876 iene Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., | 1 pata Bryan, De 33,655; Taft, "atest 


. 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 90. ;’ Debs, Soc, 1,299. Pas 
ae (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 34,724: Taft, Re 
| Rep., 44,806; Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, Proh.., $2,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 1, 930. 


| 1884 (P , Cleveland, D 39 198; Blaine, Rep., | 1912 (Gov.), Dem., 34 5208; Rap, 32,504; Prog., ; 
’ ‘ 43 SEE: ab John, Proh., Pat: Butler, Greabback. 14,401; see » 496; Soc., 1,674. R 

: a bit ich 8. Sen.), Dem., 36,382; Rep., 42,113; Prog., ‘ 

-——-1888_ (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; Harrison, 938; Soc., 1,089. e 

; 


ge 45,728; Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., gy ACh 8 Pognge Pehs 
. Labor, 42. 43,723; Hanly, Proh., 393; Benson, Soe., 1,318 ae 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 42,081; Harrison, | 1916 Songhai a 38, 853: Rep., 45,851; Soc., 1, 199: 
R 658; Weaver, People’s, 293; Bidwell)} Pr ; 288. 
= aa Ce ag *% a Paonia (papery 1918 (U. Ss. Sig " Dem., 32,763; Rep., 37,783. 
ee (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. an bier ‘opu . 2 Cox, D 

18 on, Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; MeKin- y oe 18 Dabs Soe., 1.334, Re aoa 
__ ley, Rep., 57,444; Levering, Proh., 825. 1920 (U. 8. sen), Den. 65,038; Rep 
_ 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; MoKinley, Be 1,004. 
ai, 


a 3 


COUNTIES. Davi Cool- |LaFol- | Hard- Cox, Ma- 3 
Whe fi idge, lette. i Dem. | caul’y, kins,’ 
; _ Rep. Prog. ep. : S. Tax. | Proh. 


i eae 97 963 


‘ 


Pier Spa Hod 


SAS es 676,277 09,028 611,679! 258,229 617} 


Governor haan wtwone Dem., 470,608; Whitney, Rep., 430,913 

President (1924) —Commonwealth Land, 219; Workers’ Party, 1, 80, “Proh., 1,660; American Party, 358. *, 
r S. Senator (1924)—Edge, Rep., 608,020; Donnelly, Dem., 331,034; Record, ee 37,795. 

Governor (1922)—Silzer, Dem., 497, 206; Runyon, Rep., 38: 83,312; Goebel, Soe., fs 


4 5,64 
a jays . Senator (1922)—Edwards, Dem., 451, 832; Hrelineityson, Rep:, 362/699. 
e.% ; PAST VOTE OF NEW aaa 
i 1872 re) Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,456; Grant, | 1900 (Pres.), ryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, 
Rep. 1,656 Rep., 221, isa Woolley, Proh., 7, 190; Debs, Soe., 


a 1876 iiay, Tilden, Dem., 115,962; Hayes, Rep., 


ae 

2) 103,517; Cooper, Greenback, 714, 1904 (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 164,367; Roosevelt, a 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, Ae la 164; Swallow, Proh., 6,345; Debs, Soc, 

: 9,58) 

__Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 127,784; Blaine, |_ 265, ae Seek? Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10,2. a 
 Rep., 123, Paes ee John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, mes Gere Wilson, Dem., 170,282; Taft, Rep., 

a a - sade 834; Tugaeene Prog., 145,409; Debs, Soc, ” 
88 (Pres.), ve and, Dem., 151,508; Harrison. 
y a s Pat 360: Fisk, Proh. er 7,933. | 1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep., 
“1802 Peas ), Cleveland, Dem., 171 1986; Harrison, 269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3, 187; Benson, Soc., 10;462, 
Rep., 156,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133 1919 (G Ov.), Dem., 217,486;' Rep., 202,976; Boc., 
1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’ 8 (Populist), 1920 Cie) e Oo ee Pron. 6, O89 Rep.; 
133,695; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soo. 
McKinley, Rep., 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. artes ; Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,173. 
NEW MEXICO. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920). 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
CounTIEs. | Cool- | La_ | Hard- CouUNTInS. | Cool- La | Hard- f 
idge, | Davis, |Fol’te, ing, Cox, ; idge, | Davis, | Fol'te, | ing, Cox, © 
‘ Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 
‘Bernalillo. 7,019] 6,053; 1,144] 4,960] 4,809 ae AE 828 882 304] 1,227) 1,094 
-Catron..... 493 426 137].. DS dante mlC PUA cies cha. 844 1,540 660} 1,213) 1,801 
Chaves 167 1, 771 2,073 Rio. ATHbs A 3,686) 2,741 144) 3,905] 1,997 
Colfax 718] 3/338] 2'708]|Roosevelt. || | ~'394 1,333 299 568] 1,178 
TY « 819 885) 2,147||Sandoval... 1,584 1,099 29/ 1,196 945 
— De Bac: - ‘69 83 410 678! |San Juan... 888 812 272 968 829 
Dona Ana, 217) 2,627) 1,318]|San Miguel.} 3,884] 3,550 268} 5,540) 3,490 

Eddy. ... 656 135 980 «| 4,004) 2,605 176 086 i 
 Grant.. 598} 2,226 : 620 119 8 643 
Painastipe., 176] 1,584 2,340 1,212 156} 3,150) 1,803 
Harding.... 270). . 2,465 1,658 82) 2,530] 1,363 { 
Hidalgo 188 1,663 1,263 317| 1,745) 1,116 
Leas... 45 255) - 5}|| Onion 1,410} 1,781 596} 2,924) 2, 
Lincoln 293) 1,492) 1,125 Valencia: 6 3,181 713 151) 2,810 
PELune...... 709 595) 332 829 99 
McKinley .. i 411} 1,188 76 Total.... 54,745) 48,542) 9,543) 57,634] 46,688 
Mora...... 97' 2,08 311. 2/478 2,180 
nd ope ae ee ee 


President (1920)—F. Lab., 

Governor (1926)—Hannett, 15 on, 52,522; Dillon Rep., 56,2 

Governor (1924)—Otero, Rep., 55,984; Hannett, Dem., 56, cH ‘Patterson, Prog., 2,926. 

U. 8. Senator ( 924)—Bursum, Rep, 54,558; Bratton Dem., 57,355: vaeress Prog., 3,128 
Governor (1922)—Hinkle, Dem., 60,317; Hill, Rep., 49,363; Smith, Soc., 857. 
U.S. Senator ( 922)—Jon , Dem., 60, 969: Davis jr., Rep., A8, 721; Rivera, Ind., 818. 


. PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO. 
1912, (Pres.), Balog age 22,139; Taft, Rep:,,; 1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 33 saci Rep., 30,609. 
gh Z,900; Ro , Prog , Badr, pers Soc., 2,859. | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem 668; 1 Harding, Rep. 
3; Hughes, | 57,634; Christensen, P Febab” 
1921 (U. S Aaa Dem., ate ib pate 36,868, 


842 Election Returns—New York. 


NEW YORK--PRESIDENT AND COVERNOR, 1924. 


PRESIDENT, 1924. | GOVERNOR, 1924. 
Alfred pRocnor: “ 
Vii oolidge,} La Foll- | La Foll- | Johns, | Foster, E. oose- orman 
ee, i i REGS t” etite, ette, Soc.-’ |Workers.| Smith, | velt, _|Thomas, 
Prog. Soc. Labor. Dem. Rep. Soc. 

AIDANY.. doi .. 4i6 38,671] 48,253 2,692 3,044 71 41} 49,483) 42,276 586 
‘Allegany Wier etuhirs ans 2,755! 12,203 821 381 24 12 3,201} 12,503 _. 547 
38 $0) 0). ee a 72,834] 79,562] 31,608] 30,594 598 1,391} 159,005) 45,288 11,635 
Broome. yh... 9,289] 28,262 2,809 1,185 133 71 12,827} 27,379 447 
Cattaraugus 5,369] | 17,307 2,226 1,974 138, 52 8,514) 17, 775 
BVURB A wy... 7,369| 17,252 1,643 653 107 76 9,476! 16,700 708 
Chautauqua 5,560] 29,757 3,547 2,448 313 139| 10,096] 28,722 1,982. 
Chemung 7,162 18,59 1,167) ,805) 18 10,139 235 
Chenango 3,392] 11,323 506 335 31 9 ,803} 11,536 154 
Clinton 5,138 7918 335 290 15 2 6,552 6 $93 92 
Columbia 5,466} 10,774 40. 215 39 12 512 9,985 139 
Cortland... e 2,170} 10,032 559) 238) 34 8 2,876 9,621 246 
Delaware....... 4,158] 13,020 317 405 12 7 4,246| 13,003 80 

ee 2 2,225 867 30) 44) 12,360} (20,545 97 
26,769 9,273 1,969 619 8,200] 102,017 11,272 
155 21 3 5 3,751 7,6 31 
466 322 5 6 6,111 8,193 53 
933 341 47 36 5,2831 10,814 422 
83 176 38 6 4,112] 10,862 641 
484 219 25 6 4,377 7,462 248 

31 2 Bf 79 SOG iso 
1,030) 356 66 22 8,87 14,588 524 
1,0. 52 22] 10,333] 19,698 389 
48,840} 51,906 be Bo ese 163,135. ce 
607 259, 28 13 4,506] 10,169 320 
875 351 55 21 4, 11,423 647 
28,956] 80,577) 22,518 7,743 957 377| 55,751) 70,024 7,104 
Montgomery..... 5,939] 12,869 901 571 55 27 8,426] 11,739 306 
Nassau. ....6... 14,322} 45,825 3,708 991 103 82} 238,856] 39,427 655 
New York 183,238} 190,871} 40,230) 46,434 724 1,859] 326,753] 124,813 12,652 

Niagara. . 2 } LOZ 168 8 ; 208 
Oneida... 18,124 37,545) 3,554 1,204 94 113 27,688 33,475 1,413 
Onondaga. 24,773] 65,395 7,060) 3,107 338 40,624 ; 2,613 
Ontario 5,933} 15,013 1,225 292 47 13 7,094| 14,929 656 
Orange 9,765| 29,184 2,908) 1,048 138) 40| 14,262} 27,244 1,288 
Orleans 2,320 5 200 18 32 : 8,333 610 
Oswego 7,864] 18,576 1,290) 716 68 28) 10,275) 17,742 381 
Otsego 5,84 13,573 7 420 & 11 ¥ 14,975 321 
Putnam. 3 1,472 3,796 170 150 8 9 1,956 3,488 63 
Queens... 3 58,402} 100,793} 10,899) 17,311 217 547) 113,599) 70,880 2,436 
Rensselaer 19,783] 30,549 2,749 1,191 263 138] 26,233) 28,154 1,010 
Richmond... 15,785} 18,008 1,447 2,258 32 23,044 h 260 
Rockland. ...:.. if 11,915 1,253 658 66 2 8,035) 10,836 547 
St. Lawrence. ... 7,103] 22,583 979) 847 44 28 9,564 , 512 
Saratoga,....... 7,026]. 17,682 1,207 862 65 14) 10,420) 15,886 299. 
Scheneotady..... 9,167} 24,514 4,416 1,330 218 54] 16,395} 21,386 1,772 
Schoharie, ...... 3,413 6,142 214 92 12 6 3,213 6,213 136 
Schuyler........ 15550 4,301 134 7 4 3 1,668 4,359 89 
SONCCG yiic eee 2,727 6,598 2 7 19 ii 3,459 963 266 
Steuben. j..5.... 7,194] 21,481 2,203 1,020 216 46 9,378] 22,088 915 
Suffolk 10,024] 31,456 2,562 1,183 177 53 5,380} 28,587 1,206 
Sulliva: 4,057 7,734 1,103 652 39 19 5,565 7,3 , 425 
Tioga 123 7,834 43) 276 18 2,519 ch 179 
‘Tompkin 3,701 11,766 430 189 15 22 4,327 11,616 186 
Ulster i ,361} 20,048 1,04 1,132 36 40| 11,796] 19,085 378 
Warren...... { 3,663 9,627 556 275 45 2 5,269 8,571 74 
Washington. .... 4,321] 13,774 742 390 31 6 6,014; 12,692 227 
WAYDG. 5s cca)haics 3,991] 14,358 682 427 14 13 4,769} 14,060 350 
Westchester... .. 30,964} 85,029} 13,001 2,942 871 8} 56,23 70,343 | 5,843 
Wyoming....... 2,512} 10,148 628 386 25 3,283 9,867 325 
SRMRLGB Cy bio-ieve aha & 1,568 6,334 126 112 16 3 1,602 6,242 61 
Wotale esi + 950,79611,820,058! 268,510| 198,783 9,928 8,228'1,627,111 11,518,552 | 99,854 
eee a a eS ES ON SE SAE SSAC Ol g3 SE DEO Oe eee 


Governor (1924)—Cannon, Workers’ Party, 7,813; Passonno, Soc.-Lab., 4,923- 

Governor (1922)—Smith, Dem., 1,397,663; Milles, Rep., 1,011,725; Cassidy, Soc., 99,944; Cassidy, 
Farm.-Lab., 6,888; Hinds, Proh., 9,498. 

The vote in 1922 for Governor in the City of New York was: Manhatian—Smith, 271,181; Miller, 
97,472; Cassidy, 18,587. Brooklyn—Smith, 263,047; Miller, 108,652; Cassidy, 20,570. Bronz—Smith 
116,112; Miller, 30,548; Cassidy, 14,300. Queens—Smith, 84,543; Miller, 32,026; Cassidy, 3,359. Richmond 
—Smith, 21,403; Miller, 8,375; Cassidy, 402. Whole City—Smith, 756,286; Miller, 277,073; Cassidy, 57,218. 


REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK STATH, 1920. 


Counties. 1920. Counties. 1920. Coanties. 1920. Counties. 1920. 
Franklin... ... Oneida........ 72,359||Schuyler....... 8,333 
Fulton. cei: Onondaga..... 110,018]|Seneca........ 13,573 
Genesee....... Ontario 29,082||/Steuben. ...... 3 

reene........ Orange... .... 49,262}|Suffolk........ 034 
Hamilton Orleans... . 3... 15,889||Sullivan....... 19,561 
Herkimer Oswego.:..... 37,400]| Tioga. ........ 14,927 
Jefferson. ..... Otsego... 25s. . 28,192||Tompkins..... 19,283 
ther Spe ats : Putnam, ...)... W521}| Ulstens i iin nei 43,364 
Lewis. .... ae 29)|Queens........ 145,106}|Warren....... 16,988 
Livingston Rensselaer... .. 59,228)|Washington... . 26,371 
Madison. Richmond..... 30,336||Wayne. ....... 616 
Monroe. . ..| 135,449]|/Roekland. .. 23,454|| Westchester. ..| 128,947 
Montgomery... 24,400]|St. Lawrence 47,712)|Wyoming...... 18,336 
NASSAU. oes 1,04! 32,794|| Yates......... 11,711 
New York..... 38,853 —_———— 
Niagara......, 14,6891! Total. . 2... -'3.545,460 


Elections—New York. 


NEW YORK CITY--PRESIDENT AND G 
MANHATTAN (NEW YORK CO 


PRESIDENT, 1924. 


U. 


OVERNOR, 1924. 
NTYY. 


GOVERNOR, 1924. 


ASSEMBLY Cool- LA FOLLETTE. Roose- 

District. idge, |, Davis, |———. velt, || Smith, /Thomas 

ep. E Total. Rep. Dem. Soe. 
3,067 2,213) 15,098) — 473 
3,186 2,242 11,356 478 
3,066 4,152] 18,037 216 
3,540) 1,619] 11,199 610 
3,338) 3,618} | 17,819 174 
3,145 3,283] 10,262] 1,280 
444 9,928}. 14,549 251 
5,407) 1,880} 10,455] 1,144 
2,887), 10,038] 17,048 277 
2169 8,960] 11,739 349 
3,080 8,588] 15,99: 314 
3,845 3,643] 20,267 389 
2,896) 6,974] 12,602 363 
4,748) 3,506] 17,3 524 
2,958|| 10,647] 14,186 §35 
6,327 3,510] 18,433 847 
779 ‘ 5,961 2,242] 12,088] 1,374 
BHighteenth. 5,680 6,684 2,953 3,053 ,00 3,136] 14,565] 1,242 
Nineteenth. 9,535 4,401 1,258 1,503 2,761 6,941 9,367 388 
Twentieth... 4,450 4,911 1,557 1,683 3,240) 2,593 9,750 436 
Twenty-first 11,582 4,748 817 864 681 8,182 9,704 176 
Twenty-secon 10,204 7,455 1,167 1,749 2,916 6,503] 14,025 273 
Twenty-third....... 15,812} 11,664 1,831 3,140 4,971}, 10,415} 20,910 539 
POD ce demte bce ahs 190,871] 183,238! 40,230! 46,434 86,664'| 124,813’ 326,753! 12,652 

BROOKLYN (KINGS COUNTY). 
7,666 6,930: 687 1,120 1,807 159 
16,548) 10,407 5,259 4,409 9,668 2,246 
1652 *5,441 657 1,159 1,816 118 
5,881 5,849 1,914 2,177 4,091 568 
12,988 6,8 1,081 1,833 2,914) 317 
6,505 3,306 3,417 2,76 6,184 1,460 
6,472 6,605 873 1,532 2,405) 190 
4,826 6,601 648 86 Hots 96 
17,465} 10,821 2,338 3,057 5,395 704 
12,307 8,260. 69 3288 1,986 159 
15,560 ,510 1,076 1,632 2,708) 288 
04 ,000 1,161 1,845 3,006 365 
4,22 058 1,478 1,438 2,916 476 
3,537 3,531 2,779 1,739 4,518 970 
5,671 6,484 TA4 1,378 2,122 201 
12,655 8,561 4,564 4,057 8,621 1,668 
13,101 6,521 1,395 1,642 3,017 519 
Highteenth.... 000.002.0008 15,096} 10,189 5,079 4,175 9,254 2,115 
Nineteenthi’)s. 0. 1033 By, 3813 1,910 3,723 692 
Twentieth... .. 2... 62.2.2 15,543 16 1,7 3,031 1735) 378 
Twenty-first........0....0065 22,170 9,540 1,761 2,316 4,077 600 
Twenty-second............: 14,320 6,577 3,921 4,23 160} 1,684 
Twenty-third... jee. vs 635 2,933 3,739 2,297 6,036) 1,896 
Potabigte: shies tl uh 236,877) 158,913! 48,840 51,906! 100,746! 163,135! 314,540 17,869 
BRONX. 
8,242 4,030 7,272 4,480; 19,700) 1,035 
,503 4,694 9,197 8,252] 26,944) 1,566 
5370 3,494 864 2,805) 14,858] 1,695 
4,778 3,203 7,981 2,303} 13,379) 2,128 
4,960 3,728 688 2,917) 15,78 1,749 
2,441 3,491 5,932 7,345! 20,235 647 
4,041 3,561 7,602 3,212) 15,856} 1,907 
3,273 4,393 7,666]| | 18,974| 32,249 968 
OGG voi tie gs ee 79,562) 72,834) 31,608! 30,594! 62,202) 45,288) 159,005! 11,635 
QUEENS. 
9,336 9,652 1,819 2,404 4,223 5,658| 17,233 369 
10,417 7,462 1,589 3,219 4,808 6,199} 16,012 361 
13,31 10,575 1,792 2,625 4,417 8,906} 18,920 370 
28,346). 11,805 1,689 2,634 4,323] 22,054] 21,795 407 
23,037] 12,680 2,422 3,321 5,743] 16,562) 24,285 557 
16,842 6,318 1,588 3,108 4,696|| 11,501] 15,354 372 
PRAM ars arate, Ph stored soenahe as ¢ 100,793! 58,4021 10,899! 17,311! 28,2101 70,880! 113,599! 2,436 
RICHMOND. 

le ae, esas 8,917 9,016 720) 1,077 1,797 6,807, 12,709 130 
Second aS Pees PERT ear 9,091 6,769 727, 1,181 1,908: 7,052} 10,385 130 
200) 13 ea ee eh 18,008! 15,785 an 2,258 3,705} 13,859) 23,044 260 
Grand total........ 626,111! 489,172) 133,024! 148.503! 281,527I 417,975! 936,9411 44,852 


President (1924)—Johns, Soc. Lab., 2,223; Foster, Workers’ Party, 5,371. 
ELECTION EXPENDITURES IN NEW YORK IN 1926. 


For Robert F. Wagner, Democratic candidate for 
United eras Senator, his Citizens’ Committee 
spent $48,863. ewe 
Penta ieines County Democratic Committee spent 
$79,883 in Brooklyn. 

he Citizens’ Committee for the re-election of 

Gov. A. E. Smith spont $160,416. 

The New York County Democratic Committee 
spent $221,551. 


The Republican State Committee spent $386,744. 

The pees L. Mills Campaign Committee spent 
$118,097. 

For Cristman, Ind. Rep., for United States 
Senator, a committee spent, $25,410 

The J. W. Wadsworth. jr. 
$103,161. x 

The Kings County Republican Committee re- 
ceived $40,272. 


committee spent 


Schenectady 
Schoharie 


 -Y640 | 
1,523,717'1,276,239 


83,482 |21,28 
Crowley, Soc. Lab., 3,553; Ghiow: ee, 5,507. 


NEW YORK—UNITED STATES SENATOR, 1926. 
Wads- |Hugh 
worth, an, 
Rep. Soe. 
37,339] 1,723 


6,002) 185 
49,835) 11,762 
15,716} 681 


Wads- Hugh) Cris 


4 1 
- Counties. i Wagner, Counties. Wagner, 
Dem. Dem. 


20,632 


Orange.,... 
Orleans. . 


‘Chenango 
Clinton. . 


Schenectady 
00) |Schoharie....... 
|Schuyler 


52 
117i 


1,286 4683 Total... ......11,321,463|1,205,246|73,412]231,006 RS 
ant, Soc. Lab., 4,342; Dunne, Workers’, 6,444, 


NEW YORK CITY—VOTE FOR MAYOR, 1897-1901. 


1897. 1901. 


BOROUGH. Van_ |George, 


eo pore. 
D 


13,076 
6,938 
1,096 


1 238,997 


583 2:79 
21,693! 101,863 


Low, © 

Citi- 

zens’ 
Union, 


55,834] 77,210 
37, 611 65,656 
5, 639 5,876 
2:798 


Tracy 
Rep. 3 


Kein- EN 
ard, Man- 
Soc. Jerre 
Lab. | Proh. 


Han- 


$6,631) 162,208 

8,858! 114,625 

13'679| 1sti8 
6,009) 6,77 


ar 


took 


Election Returns—Neu ew York. 845 
NEW YORK CITY VOTE, 1926, COVERNOR AND JU. S. SENATOR. 
Beck in “MANHATTAN. BROOKLYN—Oontinued. 
Governor: Senator. Governor. Senator. 
A. Wads-) Crist- |] A. Wads-) Crist- 
D. Smith, Mills, Washer, Wworth,| man, D. Smith, Mills, | Wagner,| worth, man, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. |In.Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. ! Rep. |In-Rep. 
is 12,452 1,899] 12,189] 2,122 49 6,380 1,834 5,673| 2,329 60 
De 9,127 1,811 059] 2,196 12 7,133 1,716 736, 2,155 64 
ae 14,276] - 3,485} 13,818] 3/815 123 9,706 2,226 141] 2/439 100 
45: 8,815 1374 172} 1,28 22/260 6,314] 19,400] 7,886 32 
Re 14,416} 2,560] 13,997] 27818 84 683 7,820 653! 7,960 86 
6.. 771 063 6,877| 4,596 1 21,676 9,386] * 19,706] 10,697 526 
eR 12,338 7,862] | 10,538] 91057 396 6,22 1,883 Ot 1409 65 
8. 7,551 223] 7,168] 2,58 53 13,33. 422} 12,237] 38/736 33: 
9 13,705 7,244] 11,363] 8.920 379 16,751] 14/030] 14/390] 14/959] 1,169 
10 ,262|° 6,855 7,855| . 7,737 580 14,596 364 13,318] 8,901 403 
il 12,703 422} 11,113] 7,284 410 6,283 1,960: 5,602] 27334 219 
12/2 16,751 2,781] 16,102] 37152 135 ——— 
Toe 9,660] — 5,070 638] 5,373 531|}__Tot.| 282,401! 132,504| 252,671 148,253] 7,982 
14... 14,241 909} 13,691] 3,201] . 59 ; 
ie: -| Heads] P58) 38988) 189) 4) tiny 1 
Bh : ; ; ; 19,346] 4,771; 18,454) 5,161 159 
yee 7,914 1,9 1446] 2,286 29 17,519 5,889} 16,594] 5,152 240 
18.. 11,062} 3,19) 10,027] 3,743 23 22,799 8,300] 21,329] 8,700. 617 
19... ,402| 4,683 W472) 5,394. 91 26,682} 22,666/ 25,037] 22/068] 2,001 
geo] eae] aaa] Bees) gage] fl Boo-'] 288d] FR80G) 28888) TaN) 8 
Bh, ieee eer poral Gane aa ,06 10,580] 14/063! 10678 555 
Pap 19,958 9,051} 18,086] 10,259 585]|_Tot.! 126,367! 68,3371 118,9501 68,548! 4,490 
Tot. .! 258,784| 99,838! .238,430|113,388] 4,346 RICHMOND. 
1...) 12,632 6,224) 12,026) 6,547 475 
PRONX. _ 5 2..,.] 10)472] 6,193] 10,049 5.778| 432 
0 i 25,106 1,257||_Tot.!_ 23,315! 12,366] 22,235! 12,2201 1,127 
eae e008 19°398 Peale dose RECAPITULATION, ENTIRE CITY. 
11,682 2,649| 10,766] 3,559] —'110||Man. .) 258,784) 99,838) 238,430/113,388 4,346 
23,848 7,392) 22.244) 8,204) ° 378/|Bronx.| 148,603| . 42,689] 137/712] 49°835 5,546 
12,949 2,811} 11,816] 3,633) 1,733||Bklyn.| 282,401] 132,504] 252'671/148/253| 7/939 
-| 34,697] 18,138] 32/411] 14,532 823 Queens 126,367 ,337| 118,950] 68,548] 4/499 
[ES eae | yee adaatig to Balint oy setae Rich..| 23/315 366] | 22,235} 12,220] 1127 
Tot.! 148,603] 42,6891 137,712] 49,835' 5,546 Tot. ga9,560| 86,7241 766 098 Jon. d4altioded 
ot. y > ? » . ” 
BROOKLYN. 
Atty. Gen Pron. Refi g 
Poa, 8,111 4,111 7,135] _ 4,602 267 whitish ab reeimasz ates 
DEO 24,573 ,040| 215912] 19'492 629 ttin- 
: i oa38 2698 Oras Zor ail Dow Bop 
owe 47 H $ , em : For. Again.| B i 
bo 4 10601 7,481 9,458] 7,784 546 cea |i ales base Rin ce eek 
B.. 8,019 3,589 6,947] 4,612 167||Man..| 232,966] 117,256] 303, 558 36,153] 40,963 
rude 9,738 2,992 904! 3,401 14|/Bronx.} 134,982} 50,951] 175;116| 24’455| 9°39] 
Bay 9,150 1,900 8,181} 2/474 55||Bklyn.| 252,654] 151176 330.856 60,016] 47,334 
9.. 22,060} 11,004 9,490] 12,598 212/|Queens} 117,513] 71,981] 160,874] 29:797| 8'862 
DOs s: 0,896 6,505 689} 6,936 469||Rich..| 23,281) 11,661} 28,194] 6,196] 2°16 
iy... 13,864 - 8,782] 12/2 9,383 397 | faeces, 
12. 14/285 6.5721 12°772| 7/288 547|| _Tot.! 761,396|_403,025!1,007,598]156,6171108,676 
"Totals are official, ; ‘ yt Se) ie ne 


' RECISTRATION IN NEW YORK STATE, 1926, 1924, 1922. 


County. 1922. 1924. 1926. 
Albany. . 101,763} 102,917 
Allegany 23,606 23,064 
Bronx. . 232,684) 220,571 
Broome. ,012 46,02 
Cattaraugus 788: 34,42. 
Cayuga. 178 32,878 
Chautauqua 55,637} 51,022 
Chemung pe go94/ 
Chenango 21,997 459 
Clinton... 21,997 21,522 
Columbia. .......... F 23,647| 23,369 
Cortland...... 17,131 70: 
Delaware. 234 26,997 26,754 
Dutehess..3 655.5505 ,367| 44,86 43,683 
Erie...... ceeesesesss| 183,786] 226,684 216,610 

Bad Sinkalesiaee 17,403 8,33: 18,094 
Franklin.............] 21,911] 23,398! 16,590 
Bulton. 2.300% eee 19,019] 20,715) 19,007 
Genesee... .scess..0..) 19,176] 21,51 20,237 
Greene. ..s.eeds-2+-+) — 16,968) 17,243] 17,033 
Hamilton......... 1821 3, 1084 
Herkimer 28,679). 31,769} 29,054 
Jefferson 41,708] 43, 40,563 

ings. . 422,679] 528,573) 470,874 
S.. 14,535} 14,4 14,151 
Livingston 21,181} 21,886} 21,812 
adison 22,090} 22,852) 21,701 
Monroe. eyes | 1p 08" 56'sod 
Montgom: 100 B , 
a aes shais 68,944] 92,919} 94,983 
NGWAYOFKY ¢ becuse tvs 421,031) 499,604) 399,483 
INVA Z AEG ssi 5!s ipsysieyeinse 36,2 44,481! | 42,602 


| 


County. 1922. 1924. 1926. 
Oneida Mies. shes 68,224 78,070 73,655 
Ononaane: ies, cia thal dba 04,739} 119,856] 121,072 
IONGATIG.. A) oss o's ibke ‘ 27,769 30,6 8,807 
OVA i ais oisie es bike 44,663 54,231 50,7: 
OMOANS ss icine csi 15,020 6,238 15,338 
OSWERO ees i seats 36,537 37,766 36,213 

tSEZO.... 27,725 8,781 27,735 
PROEADY D's lelils 3:05 9a a 3837 8,400 8,28 
Queens, .... 129,443) 199,031] 207,756 
Rensselaer . 58,000} 62,223 9127 
Richmond. 32,388 39,653 38,497 
Rockland... 24,851] 28,735) 28,366 
St. Ce beet 45,892 46,602 44,261 
Saratoga. . 31,607} 34,544) 33.793 
Schenectady, 36,854} 44,794) 39,537 
Schoharie. . 14,918] 14,918] 14,030 
Schuyler....... tis 591 Ad C14 
BONCCE! sii hos bess es 13,489} 13,863] 13,202 
Steuben... ......25, 42,175 45,27 41,695 
BUffOlE. 43. haces Bais 59,994) 67,674] 68,678 
BUMIVAR Sic Goa. 21,144) 22,9. 194. 
PAOMAS SR Wis sialkiblacte 6 14,613 15,416 14,730 
Tompkins,.... Boatt 18,148} 20,902} 19,15 

ISGOP IS 2s lacie rarer 39,812] 43,883) 44,188 
WENO tes clélc bose ue 16,344 18,642 17,916 
a eeee Pe eat rn 26,098] 26,834] 24,416 
WAPDO. Geis cdveyaiae 28,39 29,685 28,351 
Westchester Cee bomen 116,367) 153,317] 141,232 
Wyoming............ 18,141 18,83: 18,651 
UGS cis, os vs st ete ike 11,691 12,043 10, 487 

ROU dla ais; gu searonavoiy ie 3,266,242 13,887,55413,617,915 


Seven districts missing in Franklin; one missing in Herkimer: 


846 Election Returns—New York. 


NEW YORK--PRESIDENT AND COVERNOR, 1920. 


PRESIDENT, 1920. GOVERNOR, 1920. 
Altred | Nathan “ D. recs Bes ee 
COUNTIES. Cox, Hard- | Debs, | Wat- | Chris- E. tc an- om 
Dem. ing, Soc. kins, |tensen,| Smith, | Miller, non, son, lone, 
Hee Proh. F.-L. Dem. Rep. Soc. Proh.-|- ¥.-L. 
Albany,.....- 28,376| 48,750) 1,438 244 118] 37,572} 39,057 967 751 i121 
ANegany. 3 2,799} _ 10,898) 513 441 22 2,886) 10,428 495 588 30 
Bronx........| 45,741] 106,050) 32,923 214} 1,949] 105,301) 48,390} 25,585 540] 10,100 
Broome....... 9,251) 24,759) 1,120) 623 90) 9,950] 22,481) 1,031 779 107 
Geresiets | SS eo a ia] Bl Gaal eel aa] ae 
AyUgaA....... i 92 ‘ . 
and d 27,618) 3,143 869 62 8,380|. 25,254] 2,705) 1,176 108 
17,864 633 46 9,062} 15,143 7 
10,116 68 282 14 3,197 9,86 53 293 36 
9,06 29 166 11 4,800 7,536 36 223 il 
9,284 211 15 5,613 8,763 188 268 48 
9,606) 136, 218 2,929) 8,883 99 25 
11,719 150 269 2 4,171} 10,895 112 392) 104 
21,152 67 71; 12,022} 18,21 310 129 
E 15,111} 1,430 521} 62,315} 82,730} 12,222| 1,947 
8,042 9 2,822 7,661 9 37 
9,786 178 12 4,543 8,413 102 166 26 
10,946 888 436 35 ,036 9,863 8 588) 36 
i 539 152 13 2,831 9, 499 298) 25 
559 ig 6,323 264 160 20) 546 6,062 236 246 42 
Hamilton..... 516 881 3 4 2 614 674 2 6 
Herkimer..... 6,507] ° 14,310 793 264 25 7,786| 12,629 683 344 39 
getterson.. OCR 7,925} 22,072 252 406 510 8,753} _ 20,223 153 463 530 
Kings.. ...| 119,612) 292,692] 45,100 733| 3,473] 244,697] 154,078] 34,535} 3,030) 21,452 
Lewis. . Rete 2,673 5,906 24 76 10 2,731 5,444 22 93 ii 
Livingston . sy 3,571 9,488 497 192 17 3,913 9,094 446 290 19 
ie 2 22 3,963) 10,374 186 2 2 
1,324 678| 38,280] 64,871) 9,883; 2,383 824 
155 182 15385 34804 25 
463} 7,079} 268,316] 136,580] 34,223) 1,117) 19,852 
380 9,866 8,202 : 1,67 
412 19,744} 32,1814} 2,038 
640 163} 29,493} 51,406] 4,043} 1,173 132 
186 849] ~— 13,164 902 
292 93} 12,598} 21,618} 1,457 616 285 
176 30 ‘ 7,793 5 319 1 
474 36 8,955} 16,360) 3 665 47 
391 36 5,751) 11,646 83 537 82 
1,669 2,8 7 
142} 1,204] 75,938] 45,140) 4,361 741) 8,651 
: 278 23,774| 25,451) 1,526 434 
Richmond..... 9,373} 17,844 712 lili 170} 15,352} 10,541 426 282 908 
Rockland... :. 5,057| 11,169 498) 80 67 6,817 8,874 388 219 281 
St. Lawrence... 7,213| 24,651 372]. 282 56 8,023) 22,644 325) 325 58 
Saratoga...... 6,905) 16,222 351 290) 73 9,038] 13,239 216 575 129 
Schenectady... 8,741 19,208] 4,941 509 66) 12,177). 16,255] 4,068 877 120 
Schoharie. .... 3,697 5,572 30 215 12 3,107 5,699) 26 312 48 
1,231 3,827 151 138 9 1,157 3,727 134 118 rg 
3,023 6,260) 5 135 12 3,268 i 233 265 12 
T7AOl| 18,335) 1,217 784 52 8,01 17,020}. 1,113) 1,167 
8,852] 26,737 6 233 118} 13,667} 20,383 5 790 601 
3,623 8,029 671 98 26) 4,419 6,777 499) 236 143 
7 7 83 223 16 2,152 ; 64 295 39 
3,487 9,508 288) 250 21 4,056 . 249 300 19 
8,759' 19,001 301 455 76) 10,174) 26,129 189) 774 198 
3,227 ‘ 189 101 20 4,704 281 117 232 
4,124| 13,647 162 123 24 5,486} 11,522 8 227 58 
4,289 ;: 3 241 18 3,982 3,026 295) 406 
28,06 76,020} 6,097 435 485} 44,367) 58,795) 4,691 702} 1,938 
442 9,134 21 2,635 f 247 
1,571 5,638 52 122 6 1,496 5,229 34 304 


781,238]1,871,167' 203,201 19,653! 18,413'1,261,812'1,335,8781 159,8041 35,5091 69,908 
REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK CITY. 
1918. 1919. 1920.' 1921. 1922. 1923, 1924. 1925. 


219,185) 259,252) 320,943) 293,275) 280,553 pe 317,184] 255,635 


145,256| 127,251| 182,877| 160,255; 140,671 i 183,040] 132,051 

364,441] 386,503} 503,820] 453,530) 421, 378,033] 500,224; 387,686 
,772} 101,316) 126,814; 122,410] 117,394; 114,571} 150,221 4,411 
5,707 i 66,33! 57, 54, F 13 


224,893) 266,596) 312,863] 294,733| 282,826] 268,083] 339,639] 291,875 

319] 140,127] 182,063} 155,672] 139,579] 125,682) 188,886 2,602 
383,212] 406,723! 494,926) 450,405, 422, 393,765| 528,525) 434,477 
62, 1 1,902} 88,912] 286, 89,618} 125,789) 115,407 
42,067 50 53,204] _ 46, 41,951] 43,117]. 73,131 42: 
104,938) 109,708} 145,106] 135,687| 128,854; 132,735] 198,920) 175,831 
14, 1246} 19,969 ij 21, 20,81 5, 23,606 


6 718,611 872/49 

408,671] 359,557) 501,055; 441,421 390,855 Ber'0ed 542'088| 413,185 
1,015,148|1,078,168 1,373,546 1,262,34011,179,8421 1,105,016!1,500,006'1,234,119 
REGISTRATION IN NEW. YORK CITY IN 1926. 


Prien 399,483; Bronx, 220,571; Brooklyn, 470,874; Queens, 207,756; Richmond, 38,497; whole 


 Blestions Rekisma Korn: Korth 


847 


PAST VOTE OF NEW YORK. 


1872 aa PN Greel Dem. and Lib., 387,281; 
Grant, Rep., 440,736 ; O'Conor, Lab. Ret., 1.454. 
ieee (Gov. vet Dem., 416, 391; Rep., 366,074; Proh., 


1876 (Pres, Tilden, Dem., 521,949; Ha; Rep., 
489,207; Cooper, Greonbaae i 1,987. ed i 

1879 avy Dem., 375,790; Tam., T7200 Rep., 
418,567; Greenback, 20,286: Proh., 4,437 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534,511: Gartield, 
‘Rep.,. 555,544; Weaver, Greenback. 12,373. 

1882 (Goy.), Dem., 535,318; Rep., 342,464; Green- 
back, 11,974; Proh., 25,783. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563,154; Blaine, 
Rep., 562,005; St. John, Proh., 25,006; Butler, 

Greenback, 17,004. 
1885 Sake Dem., 501 ea Rep., 490,331; Green- 
back, 2,130; Proh., 30,86 
Cleveland, Don 635,965; Harrison, 
Rep.,_ 650,338; Fisk, Proh!, 30, 231; Streeter, 
- Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., Ind. ticket, 2,268. 


1906 (Gov.), Dem., 691,105; Re 749,002; Soc., 
21,751; St 15,985; ind. L., T7, RY@ ae 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667, 468: Taft, Rep., 
f geen se hatin Proh., 22,667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 
Gov.), Dem., 735, 189; Re 804,651; Soc., 
33,994; Proh., 18,802; ‘Soe. L., "31655. ke 
1010 {Gor Dem., 689,700; Rep. ee 299; ‘Soc., 
Ind. 48,470; Broh., -32,2 
isis’ Neitaag ariel Dem., 655, ane ee Rep. 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390,021; Soc., 63 ,381. 
1912 Gov. Dem., 649,559; nae 444, 105; Prog, 
393,183; Soc., 56,9 990. 


7; Prob. 

i914 (Gov.), Dem., 12,253; Rep. 686 701; Aner 
70,655; Ind. L., 125,252; No Farty, 3,764; Pr 

54, ie a ey: 45,586; Soe. 

1914 n.), Dem, 571 ity Rep., 639, 112; 
Prost "61,977; Soe., 55,2663 Proh., 27/81 

1915—The revised State Constitution was Spee 
by a vote of 893,635 to 388,966. 

i918 (Pres.), Wilson, ey 759,426; Hughes, Rep. 


1888 (Gov... Dem., 1,050. 464; Rep., 631,293; Proh., ik a oevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Pron. 
30,215; aS 19,031; Benson, Soc., 45,944:" 
1891 Gov De ees 893; Rep., 534,956; U. L., 1916 Gov.), _Dem., 686,862; Rep., 835,820; Soc., 
14,651; BaP 30, 53. ve 360; ae é. 21, 7785 Frog, 730095 Ind., 5,266: 
1892 (Pres:), Cleveland, Dem., 654, 900;. Harrison 7 OC. 
fan i. 8. Sen.), Dem., 605,933; Rep., 839,314; 
Pron, fe: Weavet, People's, 16,436; Bidwell, Soc. 61,167; Proh., 19,302; Prog., 12336 
1894 (Gov), Dem, 517,710; Rep., 673,818: Soo, L., | 1948 {Gov, Dem, ta Soe Tapes 230,088) POEs 
15,868: Prob, 23,526: Pop., 11/049; ‘Ind, 27203; Opibsy Cots Deion nal ote: 
1920 _(Pres.), Cox, Dem., eta y Harding, Rep., 
1896 ‘Pres. Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), 1,871,167; Watkins, Proh., 653; Debs, Soc., 
yay 513; Palmer, etd (Gold) Dem., 18,972; 208,201; Christensen, Fora ae 413. 
ley, Rep., 819,838; Levering, Proh., 16,086. | 1920 (Gov.), Dem., 1,261,812: Rep. 1,335, 878; Soc., 
1898. (Gov.), Dem. 643, 921; Rep., 661,717; Soc. L L,, 159,804; Proh., 35,509; Fotad., 
23, ne tig 18,383; Cit. , 2,002. 1920 (U..'S. Sen. So1.3i0: Rep. 1,434,393; 
1900 Sn ryan, ae ee 78,425: McKinley, BoC, vay 188: “Prob, ” 159,623; ¥.-Lab., 27,934: 
Reps. 188). 013; de Woolley. "Proh., 22 :077; Debs, i939 ery Bem. 1.397. 663; Rep, 1,011, (725; Soo. 
‘.-Lab., 5 . TO! 
1099! ie >, Bem, 5 O08 .733; Rep., 804,859; Soc. L 1923" (U. 8. sen); Bom. 1,276,667; Rep., 995,421: 
1902 (Gov), Dem. 056,347; Rep. 665, 19, Green — c.-F.-Lab., 117,928; Soc. Lab., 4,993; Proh., 
ae TO. it) 1924 (Pres.), Dem., 950,796; Coolidge, Rep., 
1904 Searnt Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 1,820,058; La Mrollette Prog., 268,510; La Follette 
Rep., 9,538; Swallow, Proh. 20,787; Debs, Soc., 198,783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928: Foster, 
Soc., 36,883. Wor a 8,22 28. 
peas (Gov.), Dem., 733,704; Rep., 813,264; Soc., | 1924 (Gov) Smith, Dem., 1,627,111; Roosevelt, 
6,257; Proh., 20,568: Rep., 1,518,552; Thomas, Soc., 99.854. 
PARTY ENROLMENT IN NEW YORK CITY BY SEXES. 
1925-1926. 
Borough. Democrats. Republicans, Socialists. 
Males, ;Females,] Total. | Males. )Females.; Total. | Males. ;Females.; Total. 
Manhattan. 199.667 77,351] 247,008} 63,789] 44,303! 108,092 2,094 1,227]. 3,821 
Bronx..... 43,432| 141;477| 24,545] 15,775] | 40,3 1,896 1,463 3,359 
Brooklyn 179, 761 74,972| 264,733] 94,758] 59,504] 154,262 2,657 1,873 530 
Queens...... 0000. 78145) 35,981 114,126 1,799| 22/09 53,898 464 20 668 
Ricbmond........ 18,481 Was 277255 4,359 3/63 7,99 44 21 65 
Whole city 544,089| 240,510! 784,599! 219,250! 145,317] 364,567 7,155) 4,788} 11,943 
1924-1925. 
177,372) 88,060}. 265,432) 94, 851 68,080) 162,931 9,243 4,866] 14,109 
90,341] 44,354) 134,695] 35,731] 2376 59,388 5,868 4,10 9,97 
175,373] 83,679] 259,052} 129,144] 86;464| 215/608 9,482 5,539} 15,021 
73,2251 36,061} 109,286 5909] 31.6 73, 559 2;237 1,001 3,23. 
17,629 8,558| 26,187] 5,883 5,178] 11,061 "296 1 41 
Whole city 533.940| 260,712| 794,652! 307,518| 215,029| 522,547| 27,126| 15,632| 42,758 
1923-1924, 
anhattan 185,960 68, 162) 224, 122). 70,672) 42,273) 112,945 3,903 2, 058 5,961 
Br i u 5,0) 33,830]. 108,91 25,085 3,264| 38/349 2,904 5,202 
3 64,595] 217,588] 95,398] 51,593] 146,991 4)388 2145 7,537 
Queens........... 9,969] 26,343] 84,312] . 24°507] 14655] | 39,162 "642 878 
Riechmond..:..... 15,881 7,023] © 22,904 3,998 2,982 6,930) 77 113 
_ Whole city...| 459,883! 199,953": 659, 836 219, 660 "424,717 717 344, 877{ 11,914 7,977 777 19,691 
1922-1923, 
ie tea aoe 41 #: 7 242, 78 a: 545) 46,808) 122,853 $3 4 2,833 7,820 
ions Me Tool - Beek] tombes|  oereao|  teeabe) 1gg88 ae 2’834| 6,216 
ee) Seal hey Bel ee is) ee eg 
25,37! 9 
este is’ S084 | 7165 165| 22,717 2986 3324 7,733 87 43 130 
___ Whole city... | 473,727 472,727 "214,495 495! 687,222! 28,9131 132,6841 361,597 44,142 9,536) 23,678 


In New York State, new voters after Jan. 1, 1922, | ulations of the Board of Regents and obtain a 


must have an eighth grade diploma or must pass 


a@ test in reading and writing English under reg- 


certificate of literacy. Literacy tests for voters were 
| authorized by the Legislatures of the various States. 
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NEW YORK-COVERNOR AND U. S. SENATOR, 1922. 


GOVERNOR, 1922. U. S. SENATOR, 1922. 
Cas- Cas- |Crow- Lee, 
TImS. | Miller, Smith, | Cas- |sidy,|Hin |sidy,| ley, ||Calder,| Cope- Soc., | Hart, |Kuho 
oo Rep. Dem. sidy, |Farm|  ds,|(Both| Soc. Rep. land, Farm | Proh. | Soc. 
Soc. | Lab.}/Proh. |Emb)} Lab. Dem. Lab. Lab. 
Albany..... 82,975]. 48,319 785 63) 115 
Allegany... . 8,733 2,894 192 13} 154 
Bronx...... 30,548] 116,112]14,300] 589) 140 
Broome..... 14,839; 11,254 591 60] 200]..... 
Cattaraugus. 11,775 7,119 340 78) 211 
Cayuga..... 12,332 $,069 407 21{ 108 
Rugs. 19,258 9,034 787) 136] 259 
Chemung... 11,629} 10,627 176 48} 338]...-. 
Chenango... 8,373 3,323 62 Gl aS Ie a sive 
Clinton..... 6,123 5,624 76 6| 117 
Columbia... 6,934 6,507 99 g 66 
Cortland.... 7,920 3,135 122 11 83 
Delaware... 9,465 4,498 107 13} 208 
Dutchess. .. 13,298 11,944 8 65 77 
Erie 58,606 ( 10,673) 934] 288 
PUSSOK 5. asi 0% 5,489 2,993 3. 
Franklin 6,803 5,345 10 47 
Fulton...... 8,740 4,665 279 53] 132 
Genesee 6,763 3,444 236 10 
Greene be 5,290 4,410 231 20 75 
Hamilton... 645 Gye Ae Sirs eae 4].. 
Herkimer... 9,264 8,149 526 40) 141 
ee 5,92 421 40 0} 141).. 
Kings. a 108.652] 263,047 | 20,570; 769) 596 
Lewis. A 4,457 2,803 11 2E ls wae 
Livingston. . 7,295 4,232 133 7 841}..... 
Madison. . 9,124 4,515 177 12 76 
Monroe..... 47.119} 47,434] 7,393] 469) 333 
Montgomery 8,052 8,697 3475)..... 84 
Nassau..... 21,527). 18,792} 1,011] 187}. 137 
New York 7,472) 271,181 | 18,587) 685] 532 
Niagara 12:51 11,718 8 73) 229 
Oneida. .... 22,621] 24,59 1,041 82} 194 
Onondaga. .. 39,440] 39,639] 1,829] 281) 120 
Ontario..... 10,215 6,321 387) 30); 100 
Orange 14,968] 12,370 737| 124) 173 
Orjeans 5,890 2,950 268 
Oswego 13,707 10,399 572 21) 1 
Otsego 451 5,864 333 26}. 303 
Putnam. ... 2,377 130 26 13 Il 
Queens..... 32,026 84,543| 3,359] 385) 148 
Rensselaer. 19,931 28,350} 1,180] 107 97 
Richmond. . 8,375 21,463 402 47| 143 
Rockland... 6,708 7,302 548 54 40 
St. Lawrence} 17,997 8,980 239 15} 101 
Saratoga... . 10,417 10,711 171 37| .165 
Schenectady.|'. 11,902 16,117] 2,042] 188] 318 
Schoharie. . . 4,939 3,614 27 6] 183 
Schuyler.... 3,633 2,357 91 2 75 
Seneca...... 5,218 3,514 133 10 62 
Steuben 13,842 9,959 476 320 
Suffolk. .... 15,679] 13,981 638] 143) 1 
Sullivan 5,064 5,282 424) 106 82 
is) (o)¢: 5,607 2,603 54 20 75 
Tompkins T7711 4,074 15} 157 
Ulster 12,73: 10,890 173 34) 289 
Warren.. 5,347 1969 54 29) 76 
Washington. 9,962 6,141 123 14 49 
Wayne..... 10,864 4,385 146 24) 133 
Westchester. 44,899] 46,671] 3,776) 524} 238 
yoming 7,4 2,841 4 48 


Yates....).|.) 41728] 11627 23}. 2 a 


Total.. .11,011,725!1,397,663 | 99,944! 6,888! 9,498 ! 2,288! 3,378 


995,421!1,276,667! 117,928! 32,124! 4,998 
VOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1925. 


No, 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Yes. No. Yes. No. Yes. No. 
223,456 86,283 234,561 74,434 239,831 65,076 24, 708 | bk 018 
109,813 52,22 113,857%| 48,383 117,078 42,249 117,900 39,360 
211,505 | 131,915 228,041 113,757 230,621 | 104,991 236, 035 | 100,358 
76,435 62,737 rnd 64,341 85,372 50,457 88,157 45,647 
16,711 11,772 17,958 10,50) 18,418 9,543 18,650 8,918 
637,920 | 344, 931 680,295 | 301,418 691,320 | 272,346 695,470 | 255,301 
Total State. 960,385 937, 990. 1,032, 109. 859,702 - 11,048,087 | 775,768 | 1,090,632 | 711,018 


a Rea the Le ae 9 i ohibiaie aon 

$50, 000, 000 for a State buil 
No. 2—Authorizing the L ature ar tome bonds 
not exceeding $300,000,00G for elimination of rail- 


Toad grade crossings. 

No. 3—Reorganizing the State government by 
creat: se executive departments. 

No. Reorganizing the judicial system. 


PROHIBITION REFERENDUM IN N. Y. STATE, 1926 — 


The Prohibition Referendum in New York in facture, Sa transportation, importation or ex- 
1926 carried by a three-to-one vote. The question | portation beverages which are not in fact 
on the bailot was: intoxicating as determined in accordance with the 
Reese Me the eonares of phe Unica 6 tebe maoatty | Hiv Of ee Tenective states? 

e Federa! act to enforce the eighteenth amend- e New Yor. ity vote on the referendum 
ment so that the same shall not prohibit the manu- | page 845, * bea Poe 
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NEW YORK CITY--GOVERNOR AND U. S. SENATOR, 1922. 
MANHATTAN (NEW YORK COUNTY). 


GOVERNOR, 1922. \ 
A Spe meg ranma | mae ee et 


Cas- , Cas- Crow- 
Smith, | Miller, | Cas- | sidy, | sidy 


Soc. | Lab.|Emb) Lab. 


14,290} 1,626 790) . 24 23 8 18 12,982 
10,020} 1,574 827 Vets 6 19 8,8 
16,452} 3,199 378) 43 57 27 17 15,926 
9,337) 1,045] 1,490}.....]..... 8 13 8,1 
16,511} 2,641 57+ 39 5 16 30 15,809 
114. 3,124) 1,936 7 1 8 21 6,2! 
9,830] 8,237 30) 16 27 55 14 9,965 
8,564] 1,570] 1,655 9 5. 7 46 A 
11,055 4 92} 40 14 33 6 10,938 
418) 7,348, 282) 24 21 82 24 5 
11,458] 7,081 358} 22 41 44 14 11,195 
18,061} 2,985 492) 72 21 33 17,320 
11,229) 5,5 319) 38 1 52 19 10,928 
15,385} 2,412 977} 24 104 28 77 5 
,270 , 578) 24 24 24 9,192 
16,353) 2,684] 1,469] 64 23 19 51 15,839 
9,544) 2,151} 2,040] 20 17 7 40 8,0 
12,836] 2,471] 1,739] 97 2 38 10,892 
1785) 4,395 522 44 17 17 8,4 
,061) 1,752 680 2 3 25 8,050 
8,924 892 232} 18 19) 23 15 7,777 
11,887} 5,363 351 38 37 12 11,608 


' 50 : 
14,268) 7,870 593} 43 ate 48 25 14,147 


U. S. SENATOR, 1922. 


Hinds,} ley, Cope- Calder. 
Dem. | Rep.’ | sidy, |Farm|(Both|'Proh’| Soe. Tand, 


QO bet S99 BD Ft 19 ft ta 


HP ROROLI CONIDIA 


Hart, 4 eae 
Soc. 


271,181! 97,472 18,587! 685. 685 713 532 598 |! 252,565! 95,640! 26,376! 1,742 “863. 


BROOKLYN (KINGS COUNTY). 


10,080 4, 381 225) 13 15 23 18 9,041 3 
2d 12,863} 5,851] 2 38 11,269 
8,854 23 9 1 996) 2,016 


11,596 ‘i 510 3 22 40 16 10,497 
9,557] 3,211) 1,779} 56 134 14 58 173 
10,875; 2, 215 30 36 i 
9,962] 1,918 139} 13 16 6 1 
14,074] 6,325) 696} 10 40 12,767 
11,974) 6,679 260} 19 10 37 15 10,523 

v1 8,577 293) 12 29 26 24 2, 
14,142) 7,078 439; 22 61 42 22 11,647 
8,24 1,507 759} 14 30 5 28 106 

546] 1,229 aS 4 5 5 9 6,984 
10,355} 2,023 } 28 19 13 9,544 
14,688] 4,359] 1,216} 136 51 15 44 13,121 
10,384) 7,645 00 9 3 ; 
13,850) 6,775] 1,835} 25 200 36 39 12,284 
7,267) 1,762} 1,075] 14 ]..... 12 28 Po 
16,43: 6,434 89 74 32 39 


438 64 7,302 

12,448] 11/524 5511 22] 103] . 57 27 if 486 11,918 

14,695] 6,028] 1,8781 58 79, 38 58 3,228] 6.574 
7,027} 1,627] 2/537] 15 1} 10 32 1 667 


263,047 108,652) 20,570' 769 | 1,079! 596 658 | 232,408) 125,857! 26,060! 1,857 887 


BRONX 
1,479] 253 89 13 65 16,143) 2,840) 2,102 37) 110 
836) 55 81 17 58 18,945} ' 5,007) 2,437, 79 
62 16 0. 10,376) 2,480} 3,035 13] 112 
7 1 10 58 ,947| 2,208} 3, 2 
82 9 78 10,461) 2,671) 3,430 27) 121 
27 34 31 8,440} 3,704 
95 3 74 11,687) | 2,551] 2, 32] 1 


1 10 526 04 
28 45 30 40 19,238] 7;965 857] 178) 50 


116,112! 30,548 "14,300 300! 589 2881 140 497 \\ 109,237! 29,3761 18,9931 4581 722 


STATEN ISLAND. (RICHMOND COUNTY), 


20 hy cies. 29 11,612) 4,010 
202) 27 18) 114 is 9,998] 3/250 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
' (Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924, ; 1920. , ' : 1926. 
COUNTIES. Cool- La Hard- Hard- 
Davis, | idge, | Fol’te,| Cox, ing, ing, 

Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. Rep, 
385 
1,143 
1,153 
3,137 
ae 

BMELY sla s0s:« 7| 2,189 7 5 

Beaufort...} 3,048) 1,502 93| 3,522) 2,266 53 
Bertie... 1,785 159 5] 1,840 212 2,561 
Bladen..... 1,551 786 23! 1,939) 1,064 3,421 
Brunswick. .} 1,118} 1,296 41| 1,253) 1,362 2,153 
Buncombe. .} 10,098} 6,285 467| 10,167} 8,017 »304 
Burke. ... 4, Ssh DO aa tke = 3,2! 3,592 ||Moore..... 2,297 
3,510 189} 4,418) 5,148 ||Nash...... 5556 

00: 6} 2,931) 3,298 712 
9 540 142 165 

1,854 15) 2,070] 2,315 853 

4) 1,239 505 1,737 

5,998 167| 5,404] 5,935 ,008 
2,7. 15} 3,186] 2,906 507 
2,314 23| 1,761) 2,506 ||Pender 699 

98 5| 1,091 209 ||Perquimans 487 

1,090 18 755 911 ||/Person..... 1,566 
1,743 37| 5,181] 2,953 ||Pitt....... 864 

1,629 26| 3,111) 1,783 ||/Polk..... 1,326 

Cc : 2 44) 3,413 731 ||Randolph .. 6,297 
Cumberland} 2,923) 1,372 37| 3,233) 1,972 ||Richmond..}| 2,475 99 1,124 
Currituck . . 670 52 13} 1,000 86 ||Rol 3 2,220 
Dare... ... 826 629 2 825 632 ||Rock’ EA 8 3,605 
Davidson...} 6,507} 6,227 56} 4,797] 5,960 |/Rowan..... 4,816 4,888 
Davie 5 1,795| 2,672 13} 1,624] 2,591 ||Rutherford. 2¢ 4,015 
Duplin «| 2,924 . 37| 3,398) 2,697 ||Sampson 5,353 
Durham...} 4,837] 3,093 221] 4,646] 3,550 ||Scotland... 306 
Edgecombe.) 2,274 171 109] 3,343 24 ||Stanly..... 4,312 
Forsyth.... 3404} 5,315 459| 8,123] 6,792 ||Stokes..... 2,926 

Franklin. 1,991 13] 2,742 Sursy 22.3dq 17 
Gaston..... 554| 3,566 82) 7,148] 5,803 ||Swain...... 2,239 
Gates...... 679 1 if 327 ||Transylv’ia 1,680 
Graham... 841 7 il 6 915 ||Tyrrell 532 
Granville 2,220 461 14| 2,622 833 ||Union. .... 1,404 
Greene..... 1,119 ay 439 |/Vance..... 816 
Guilford 8,304} 6,822 317| 9,615} 7,920 ||Wake 3,653 

Halifax 33232 8 83} 3,429 524 |;}Warren 29 
Harnett....| 3,296} 2,895 11] 3,919} 3,311 }|/Washington' 3 971 
- Haywood.,.| 4,582) 2,440 - 8| 4,229) 3,000 ||Watauga... 2,631 
Henderson..| 3,007) 3,548 48} 2,496} 3,337 ||Wayne.....| 3,36 2,822 
A 932 164 3] 1,104 221 || Wilkes. "451 
1,146 141 4). 1,266 166 |! Wilson. 1,374 
653] 305 16| 1,134) 530 |!Yadk 5 "301 
6,449) 3,565 136] 6,470} 4,402 |) Yancey. ... 2,596 
3,100] 2.788 17} 2,885] 2,355 a a eee eee 
4,6561 4,910 231 6,030| 5,588 '' Totals... 1284,2701191,753' 6,651|305,447|232,843 


Pres. (1924) Faris. Proh., 13. 

U.S. Senator (1926)—Overman, Dem., won over Hayes, Rep. 

Governor (1924)—McLean, Dem., 294,441; Meekins, Rep., 185,627. 

U. S. Senator (1924)—Simmons, Dem., 295,404; Whitener, Rep., 184,393. 

State Constitution Amendments ratified in 1924 were: (1)—Providing that no portion of the sinking 
fund shall be used for any other purpose than that for which it was created: (2)—Limiting the State debt 
to 7.5 per cent. of the assessed valuations of property in the State; (3)—Exempting from taxation that 
portion of homes and homesteads on which there is debt. 


Also, in 1924, a referendum was ratified authorizing a $2,000,000 loan to World War veterans for buy- 
ing homes or farms. ‘ 


The voters (1924) rejected a proposed amendment to the State Constitution increasing the pay of 
members of the Legislature from $4 to $10 a day. They had rejected it first in 1922 (138,765 to 72,297). 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


1872 ee Seedy Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 


Rep., 5 14 ; ; +, 378. 
1876 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep. | 1919 (eres), Wilson” Don. 


1880 (Pres), Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, 29,139; Roosévelt, Prog., 69,667: Debs, Soc., 117. 


Rep. 118.874; Weaver, Greenback 1126. 1914 (U. §. Sen.), Dem., 121,342; Rep., 87,101. 
are Eros Hevelanig,, Perm. 342,502; Blaine, Rep., apie Paste hang Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep., 
,068; St. John., Proh., : t ; Hanly, Proh., 51; Be: Bs i 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 148,336; Harrison, | 1918 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 143, Bod: Hop O3,697, 
Rep., 134,784; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United | 1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem. 305.447; Ha , Rep., 
2,848; Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc. 6. 


Lablr, 47. 232,848; 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harriso 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., |, D045 n : 
Rep., 100,585; Weaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell : ), Dem. 310.5085. Hep. 228,843. 


‘oh., 2,630. , 
Hee Mette Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populist), LIMITATION ON: GOVERNOR'S /TERM. 


488; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 578; McKin- Under the North Carolina Constitution 
ley, Rep., 155;243; pals, Proh., 681. Governor is elected for a term of four vests! ie 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., | is not eligible for that office for more than four 
133,081; Woolley, Proh., 1,009. years in any term of eight years, unless he be- 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep., | comes Governor by ha ng been Lieut.~-Governor 
82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124. or President of the State Senate. 


~ 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


ee. 
1924. 1920. j 5 1924. 1920. 
Counts. | Gool- La | Hard- COUNTS. | Cool- La | Hard- 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,} ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog.| Rep. | Dem. 

Adams..... 776 106} 1,045). 1,377 347|| Mercer. ...... 522 70} 1,489) 1,796 171 
Barnes . 3,205 346| 2,675) 5,155} 1,101//Morton....| 2,377 265) 2,716) 4,612 632 
Benson. ..., 1,870) 246) 2,088) 3,545 678)]|Mountrail..| 1,354 130} 2,209} 2,785 774 
Billings... . 421 418 786 59}| Nelson. .... 1,697 175; 1,571) 3,127 501 
Bottineau. .| 1,338 221) 2,621! 3,459 67 739 956 
Bowman. . . 67 8 1,192 1,341] 3,928) 1,405 
Burke 96 135} 1,376 9h 1,156} 2,102 293 
Burleigh. 3,152 379} 2,338) ,310 1,505} 3,901 937 

[er 352) 3,769} 10,881 1,919f 3,010 783 
Cavalier 2,428 539) 1,471 28 1,247) 1,828 512 
Dickey 1,716 852} 1,856] 2,822 2,617 :669| 1,347 
Divide 743 91} 1,605) 2,389) 1,410}. 2,129 535 
Dunn...... 190) 1,112} 1,96 1,656) 2,786 673 
Eddy.....: 88. 101} 1,258) 1,525 1,069) 1,776 134 
Emmons 1,198) 123) 1,695) 2,89 407 776 163 
Foster... .. 9 287] 833} 1,583 913}, 1,142 235 
Golden Val, 718) 140 628) 1,16! 1,808] 3,541 532 
GrandForks| 6,690 43! 3,011) 7,636 1,029} 2,222 339 
Grant. ...., 1,120) 125} 1,618) 2,24 2,552} 5,505) 1,405 
Griggs 38 116} 1,360 5139 1,053} 2,190 
Hettinger 936 128) 1,291) 1,846 1,752] 3,676 
Kidder ..... 844 110} 1,187) 1,85 2,009} 4,4 1,990 
La Moure 1,647 221; 1,940) 3,004 3,784) 6,1 2,289 

an... 787 29 94! 1,589 1,917| 3,100 467 

McHenry...| 1,692 264, 2,630] © 3,53: ‘ 3,753} | 1,336 
MclIntosh ... 637 39} 1,172) 1,783 ——| —-—— 
MeKenzie..| 1,113 137} 1,661) 2,524) 89,922! 160,072) 37,422 
MelLean....! 1,651 194! 18! | 3,724 


Pres. (1924)—Foster, Workers, 370. 

Governor (1926)—Holmes, Dem., 24,287; Sorlie, Rep., 131,003. 

U.S. Senator (1926)—Burchard, Dem., 13,519; Nye, Rep., 107,921; Stone, Ind.,; 9;738. 
Governor (1924)—Sorlie, Rep., 101,170; i lg Dem., 86,424. 

Governor (1922)—Lemke, Ind. Rep.-Non-Part., 81,048; Nestos, Rep., 110,321. 

U. 8, Senator (1922)—O’Connor, Dem.-Ind., 92,464; Frazier, Rep.-Non-Part., 101,312. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,’ 29,555; Taft, Rep.: 
ae Cur yo) \ » 23 090: Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs. Soe’: 6 006, 


1892 (Pres. Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, , * 
People’s, i700; Bidwen, Pron., 898. The Demo- ed Boren, pen, 29,918; Rep., 48,583; Prog, 
crats fused w1 e People’s Party. 597; Soc., 5,468. ; 4 

18 (OUR, Bess fees coma, | 98 (He Win, Den. 8208 Bums, Ren, 

gpd Rem ce Rags UN de ne . | 1916 (Gov.), Dem., 20,351; Rep., 87,665: Soc., 2.615 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, poms J), Dem, 4 . Raps pee te: 

Rep., 35,898; Woolley, Pron... 735; Debs Soe ae Aw 8 Sen.), Dem. 40,988; Rep, 57,714; Boe., 


; 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422: b 3 
1904 (Pres.),, Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep., 180 Gia ele Bon a bes Haine oe 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140; Debs, Soc.,’ 2,117. | 192 (Gov), Dem.-Ind., 112,488; Rep.-Non-Partisan, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.‘ 32,885; Taft, Rep., ‘ n * 
57,680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 88,495; Rep., 130,614. 
AVERACE WHEAT PRICES IN ENCLAND SINCE 1800. 
(Compiled by the U, S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The figures represent cents per bushel, con- 
versions to U. 8. currency having been made at par of exchange prior to 1912, subsequently ati 
prevailing average rates of exchange as quoted by the, Federal Reserve Board.) 


YEAR.|1800/1900! | Year. | 1800/1900); YEAR.) 1800}1900)| YEAR.) 1800)1900); YHAR.|1800)1900)| YEAR. 1800)1900 
0. METArss 194 
Des 124}. 146 
2s, 162]. 143 
3. 220). . 172 
ie 227). 173 
5... 210)... 178 
ioe 171). 170 
es 134,.. 137 
Sa 133]. . 140 
9) 3 162]. . 173 

LOK 168}... 141 
2 169}... 133 
12°. 136]... 135 

LS) 33 122 138 

14,. 127 137 

15: 152 126 

16 196 


-COMETS THAT DISAPPEAR FOREVER. : 
“The so-called shooting stars,” says Director and ae fens pu areas ip Se USC OU is 
W. W. Campbell of the Lick Observatory, ‘are in | not certain that any o: ose C) S are 
many gases, perhaps in. all, though we do not know, peepee Gisiopegraten comets, but some of them 
the burning of minute pieces of comets which have | °"“The number of small foreign bodies which collide 
disintegrated and disappeared as comets forever with our planet every day is very reat; a conserva- 
from our sight. tive estimate is 20,000,000. xcept for ° our 
“Colliding with the earth, rushing through the | beneficent atmosphere man would suffer many 
upper strata of our atmosphere with speeds up | tragedies from the bombardment. : 
to forty or more miles per sécond, the frictional re- “There is reason to believe that the earth is grow- 
sistance of the air heats them to the burning point, | ing larger very slowly, from these accretions, and this 
and they are turned into ashes and the vapors of | may have been the process by which the earth 
combustion. ; cer, from a small nuclear beginning up to its present 


“A very few get through to the earth’s surface! size, 


$52 PEIN Election Ree Ohio. 


OHIO. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1920. 1924. 1920. 
Hard- Co. Cool- La Hard- 
Cox, ing, Davis, idge, |Fol'’te, | Cox, ing; 
Prog, | Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Prog. | Dem. Rep. 
Adams. . 4,194 4,974 
Allen... 11,658] 13,978 
Ashland. »205 5,951 
Ashtab’a 5,413) 14,099 
Athens 6,523} 11,016 
Auglaize 4,792 6, 
Belm’nt 13,347} 14,761 
Brown ily 4, 
Butler 16,437| 14,998 
Carroll. 9755 4,392 
Ch’mp’n 4,775 7,285 
Clark. . 14,097} 19,869 
Clerm’nt' 245 6,85 
Clinton 3,598 6,947 
Col’b’a, 9,77: 16,346 
Cosh'tn. 5,617 6,1 
Crawf’d 8,46 a 
Cuy’hg'a) 70,518} 148,857 
Darke +459 9,5, 
Defiance 3,723 5,9: 
Del’ware' 5,241 7,7 
Erie... 4,831 8,755 
Fairf’ld 610 7,972 
Fayette 3,812 5, 
Franklin 48,452| 59,691 
Fulton. . 1049 P 
Gallia... 2,562 5,388 
Geauga 1,081 3,722 
Greene. 4,016 8,600 
Guerns 6,888] _ 8,764 
Ham’ton 77,598) 112,590 
Hancock 386 9,746 
Hardin. . 5,817 8,071 
Harrison 2,473 5,053 
Henry... 2,829 5.7, 
Highl’nd 5,654 7,57! 
Hocking 4,082 4,335 
Holmes 3,211 06 
Huron. 4,398 9,348 
Jackson. 4,878 5,949 
Jefferson 8,064} 13,038 
Knox, .. 6,361 8,178 || Wood 
Lake... eee 7,465 
L’wr’nce 3,955 7,616 ———— |__| --—_ ——-——- 
Licking . 10,6791 11.924 Total. 1477,888'1,176,130!357,9481780,037 1,182,022 


President (1924)—Wallace, Com.-Land, 1,246; Johns, Soc.-Labor, 3,025; Farls, Proh., 1,246. 
Governor (1926)—Donahey, Dem., 703,273; Cooper, Rep., 685,987; Sharts, Soc., 5,985. 
U. 8. Senator (1926)—Pomerene, Dem., 623,221; Willis, Rep., 711,359. 


OHIO VOTERS STICK TO DIRECT PRIMARIES. 


Ohio voters in 1926 rejected (743,313 to 405,152) | the legislature to provide laws for nominating 
@ proposed constitutional amendment to abolish | conveations, delegates to which would be elected 
the State primary election system and authorize! at primaries. 


ao Sipe Ree ee Dem., 1,064,981; Davis, Rep., 888,139; Allen, Com.-Land, 11,776; Catlin, 
-Labor, 
Governor (1922)—-Donahey, Dem., 821,948; Thompson, Rep., 803,300. 
U. 8. Senator (1922)—Pomerene, Dem., 744,558; Fess, Rep., 794,159; Virginia D. Green, Ind., 21,514. 
Ohio voters, in 1922, rejected, 908, 522 to 719,050, a proposed constitutional amendment legalizing 


wine and beer. 
PAST VOTE OF OHIO. 


1872 (Pres.), Greele As Dem. and Lib., 244,321; | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 344,940; Roosevelt, Rep. 
Grant, Rep., Tit 853; O’Conor, Lab, Ref., 1,163; 600,095; Swallow, Proh., 19.339; Debs, Soc. 36,2 


Black, Proh., 1905 (Gov.), Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617: Boos 
1876 (Pres.), ‘iuitions “Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 17,795; Soc, Lab., "1,808: Proh., 18 061. 

330,698; Cooper, reenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh, | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Tait, Rep., 

Ref., 1,636. 572,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; De’ 33,795 


Soc. ; 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 340,821; See 1908 (Gov.), Dem., 552,569: Re oes eter: Soc., 
Rep.. 375, D4 48; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 28,573; Soc. Lab., 797; Proh., 7668: Ind., 397. 
ieee: 268 Ja: 1950.68; Pron, 7 139 Soc. Lab. 2.9 : 
Pres.), cee nd, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, Rep., ,637; Proh., 7,129; . Lal 
400,082; St. John, Pr Butler, - | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 494, $34; ft, Rep., 
9. ob., 11,069; Butler, “Green 278,168; Roosevelt, Prog.. 229,807; Debs, S00. 
1638 (Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison, 
416,064: Fisk, C : 1914 (U. 8. Sen}, Dem., 423,742; Rep., 526, 115: 
Tepes Miter ha Pick, Proh., 24,356; Streeter, 7,509; Soc., 58,803. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison 1016 (Pres), Wilson,’ Dein, 604,161; Huei 
Rep., 405,187; Weavet, People's, 14,852: Blawell, | 90h Coo quay eres: & seogsts ie sae 088, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., and d People! 8, (Populist), ree } Bam. ibe ep 470, 59, 
477,497; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,858; | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, 
song woman Sue os nearest! poh ee wot 182,022 022; ; Watkins, Proh. ae Debs, Soc., ae 7h 
it chKinley, Re n.), em, D % 
543,918; “Wooltey: Proh., 10,803; Debs, S00, 4.847, | Single Tax S647. 650; Rep., 1,134,953, 


Electuun Returns—Oklahoma; Oregon. 853 


OKLAHOMA. 
(Presidential vote; 1924, 1920.) 


| 1924. 1920. 
COUNTIES. Cool-) La Hard- || Countms 
idge, | roi'te, ing, Rol'te, 
Rep. | Prog. Rep. Prog. 
2,317 181 2,020 ||Lincoln 
2,967 612 i Logan..... 
shor 689) 2,077 ||Love..... 
1,566 350 1,965 || McClain . 
1,357 508) a4 McCurtain. 
2,256) 843 2,782 || McIntosh . 
1,780 637 3,127 ||Major, .... 
4,388 835 4,818 || Marshall 
3,060) 1,186 3,873 ||Mayes..... 
3,164 492 3,555 || Murray 
2,622 153 2,522 || Muskogee 
2,013 6 2,088 || Noble...... 
586 150 Nowata 
1,672 435 ' 2,280 ||Okfuskee. . 
800 576 1,748 ||Oklahoma.. 
3,084 753 3,286 |]Okmulgee. . 
1,581 266 1,810 ||Osage...... 
2,519 123 3,091 ||Ottawa. 
8,894 695 7,928 ||Pawnee. . 
2,419 670 3,224 ||Payne. 
1,563 200 2,059 Pittsburg. . 
1,539 756 1,735 || Pontotoc. . 
1,499 658, 1,786 ||Pottawot'te. 
7,519} 1,966 6,615 ishmat’a 
863 268) 2,915 ||Roger Mills 
,638 786 _ 3,413 || Rogers... . 
800, 558) 3,204 ||Seminole. . 
561 281 1,019 ||Sequoyah 
339 61 Stephens 
1,226 350 1,404 ||Texas.... 
1,935 366 2,672 || Tillman, 
2,508 170 2,976 |/Tulsa...... 
941 502 1,340 |] Wagoner 
1,108 176 1,728 || Washington 
923 521 945 || Washita 
7,390 840 5,949 || Woods.,... 
834 544 3,214 ,||Woodward . 
2 1,718 491 2,616 Pee tele | ee 
Tatinier. eos] 1,457 971 244 1,410 Total 
Le Flore. 4,069! - 3,326 771 4,928 


Governor Said ee Naar tien Dem., 210,597; Benedict, Rep., 172,347. 
U.S. Senator (1926)—Thomas, Dem., 195,5 587; Harreld, Rep., 155, 829. 
S. Senator (1924)—Pine, Rep., 341, 518; Walton, Den., 196,473: Wilson eg eee 15,9386. 
Codey pee Weate Dem., 280, 306; Fields, Rep., 230, 469; Enfield, 0c., 
PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 
1908 (eres) Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep. 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234) Soc., 45,190. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dee a 5,808; Harding, Rep.; 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. | "243,464; Debs, Soc., 35,679; 


RECON. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
Hard- COUNTIES. | Cool- La Hard- 


idge, | Dayis, | Fol’te, | -ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. } Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


La 
Davis, | Fol’te, | ing, 
Dem, | Prog. | Rep. 


2, 1,356] 3,495 
1'579| '623| 3,752 1/328] ~’641| ~ 552] 1/220] ~'663 
3'099| 4,508| 6,928 4°141| 2,618] 1,575| 4'693| 3,152 
373] 11158} 3:498 1671 710| 27352) 1 

1015| _896| 2/007 8'351| 3,996| 3,631| 87798| 37822 

008 5| 1'757| 2,359] 372721 2,289 991 ¢ 462| 1/18 
Grook..7...] “’725| °434|, ~"266| °’872| 532 Muttnon‘h, 48,865] 21,783] 26,082] 44/806) 27,517 
Gu 664| 224) 317| — 599] _ 279||Polk....... 2'756| 1'621|  '831| 2’709| 1°718 
Duschites..| 2,981 1,015} 1,015| 1,649| 1,066 ||Sherman:: || reel ’Ser| Se0| aos| Maas 
Dougias....| 4/219} 1.666] 1.943} 4/402] 2'375||Tillamook..| 2,201| —795| _ 700| 1,664| _ 825 
Giiam. "| \"788| 321} 207] 821) “404|| Umatilia...| 3,854) 3,052) 1,603] 4.979] 3.208 
Grant. 1,126] 459 380| 1,310/ 500|/Union....| 2498] 1 1'398| 2/826] 2'464 
Harne: 851|. 436]  285| 1/026]  475||Wallowa...| 1/253| '973| . 471] 13564| ~’s6 
Hood River! 1,214| _ 683| _ 600; 1/449 _ 755| Wasco... 2'409| 1,185] 1,069] 2'698| 1,426 
Jackson....| 4'868| 1,840| 2,408] 4/382] 2,464|| Washingt'n,| 4/203] 2'103| 27809] 4947| 2'238 
Sefferson.:.|. 374| 242) ~’334| 6231 “'297|!Wheeler....| 685} ~'213| ‘’103| "79%! 927 
Josephine..| 1,756] 650/ _ 835| 1,606| 828], Yambill../"| 3,803| 2,015| 1,324] 4,102] 2,346 
Klamath..:| 2,775| 80 1,715] 2.742 900 | a 
304 1136! 346!! ‘Total... .'142,579 67,580| 68,4031143,502! 80,019 


TORO cel 5 O17 
Peper (192 ky, Pra Rok ei 87,569; Patterson, Rep., 113,118; Stallard on tly 755. 
U.8 . Senator 926) —Haney, y, Dem. 77,100: Stelwer, Rep., 83,281; Stanfield, , 47,598. 
8, Senator (1924)—MeNary, Rep., 174,672; Miller, Dem., 65,340; Coulter, pees + 20,379. ! 
Bhvarner (1922)—Pierce, Dem., 133, B 390: Olcott, Rep., 99,155. ; 
PAST VOTE OF OREGON. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 26,522; Harrison, |] 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep.; 
Rep., 33,291; Fisk, Proh., 1,677. 62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Debs, S0c., 7,339. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 14, 243; Harrison, 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, bone 47,064; totes 


D., 35,002; Weaver, People: 3, 26,965. 34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37, 600; Soc., 13, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 46,739; Palmer, Dem., 1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep.; 
977; McKinley, Rep., 48.779. 126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, Soc., 
1900 .(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,385; McKinley, Rep. 11. 


9, 
46,526; Woolley, Proh., "2,036; Debs, Soc., 1,494 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, Pe 4g 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Demi, 17,521; Roosevelt, Rep. 143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc:, 9,301. 
60,455; Swallow, Proh., *3 806: Debs, Soc., 7,619. ' 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 100,133; Rep., 115, 696. 


ee 


854 — Election Returns—Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 
CouNTIES. Cool- | Hard- vat 
ing, Cox, | Debs, | kins, 
Rep. | Dea’ Rep. | Dem. | Soe.’ | Pron. | F-L 


i : 5,778] 4,840 


5,32 85 
138,908] 40,278] 16,262] 3,670 
ies 2 eet 8,99 2) 220} 427 


119 19) , 3,2 
,768| 3,220 11,691) 4,771) 1,164 816 
TB lee 2,315 ,800] 2,594 80 189 
28,186] 17,220 22,221| 18,361) 5,674 288 
20,313] 4,24 15,025 668 582 
11,620] 2,307 11,947! 2,825 161 943, 
17,460] 6,582 14,130} 6,867 224 
zits) 8 1aase] Sl] Ela) Mags 
4,728) 13,563 A 5 
0,236} 5,150 ; > 
si 1723) 4,443 7,615| 4,142 75 485 
22,333) 5,946 18,129 004 277 599 
913} 3,642 ‘ 3,487 126 
13,745] 5,027 9,615) 5,987 657) 1,163 
129} 1,939 4,303] 2,976 259 228 
7,336} 7,370 1238] 6,965 363 
10,918] 2,969 10,032} 4,175 423) 1,419 
10,196] 7,643, 8, 6,455 2 
27,838 00: 26,094} 11,990 628 776 
41,998) 6,368 z 9,602 697 670 
,626| 1,370) 5,267| 2,093 178 
19,480]. 3,502 19,465) 6,311} 1,833] 2,801 
19,064] 8,855 20,186} 13,358! 1,204 77 
+130 2 389 58 320 
9,791! 5,770 8,376| 5,020 177 246 
1,160} 1,207 1,292] 1,23 il 24 
4,950| 5,874 4,253; 5,592 51 124 
Huntingdon 6,567} 1,488 5,232| 1,784 64 199 
Indiana, 12,748} 2,067 8,616] 1,936 354 
10,673} 2,664 3 3,060 386 437 
#177] 1,420 2,112) 1,443 13 
37,708} 16,859 40,593) 24,581 971 746 
na ,787| 12,091 29,549 D2 636 9 
Lawrence. ..... Sash 12,533] 1,880 9,448} 2,720 854; 1,586 
DODANGOD Ass 0c siclasens 494 464 8,778| 3,016 246 
daprigte Ty oP ae 20,826] 10,415 18,032} 10,863 829 262 
EZELNIC oi wn ince vivian 6,475] 20,472 49,419) 23,473) 1,891 555 
TVCOMUNE Foie. se 14,039} 6,857 10,570} 5,853 1,470 
Meiean ois oyised 9,072} 2,376 ; 2,505 328 
IVTOPCOD J saeeicle. vw sagidie 14,639] 3,688 11,575} 4,823; 1,009] 1,677 
Mifflin. ...... cratsta 4,781| 1,999 3, 400) 156 
Monroe ae 3,462 3,278} 3,396 33 114 
Montgomery 45,407| 11,094 31,963] 12,239] 1,180 303 
Montour..... 7499 ; 5296 5872 77 
Northampton. 20,459) 11,459 14,227| 9,086 508 299 
Northumberland . 17,516 ,O71 17,288 1854} 1,797 590 = 
ROLE 05 e Visiy SEUSS o »185] 2,71 87) 2,31 86 
Philadelphia. ....... 347,457] 54,213 307,825} 90,151} 17,305) 1,831 
LU ee Re a rebates 1,581 9 f 88 
POUDOD crc esis gr esk ates 4,087] 1,161 4,036] 1,106 251 342 
SCHUYIEM ce kc 34,578] 10,111 30,259] 18,746] 1,313 356 
LV CLOE e ainaislveiefoievante 3,055 9 ; 96: 
Somerset.e.cjic sees 12,389} 2,315 12,436) 2,912 490 492 
UVa isis ais eb epaue 6 1,668 1,061 10 122 
Susquehanna, ....., 7,266} 2,208 6,572] 2,905 80 320 
HOga..... 8,452) 1,271 9,718} 1,258 60 613 
Union 3,707| 1,209 3,305 155 38 128 
Venang 10,841} 1,886 7,718| 2,669 283) 1,032 
Warren 8,502}. 2,161 7,791) 2,180 312 5 
Washingto: 22,315) 6,706 18,514) 8,827) 1,157] 836 
Wayne...... 5,578] 1,477 16 1,589 229 
Westmoreland . . 34,522] 10,223 27,077| 12,845] 3,338] 1,866 
Wyoming.......... 2 sea 3 :208} 1,247 25 200 
139 Sy SRS St 23,044) 15,600 2,146 19,879] 14,396 603 754 


DORAN ic aires 1,401,4811409,1921 93,4411214, 1261307,567111,218,215 503,202 70,021 42,612) 15,642 


President (1924)—Faris, Proh., 9,779: Nations, Amer., 13,035; Wallace, Commonwealth Land, 296. 
Governor (1926)—Bonniwell, Dem., 365,280; Fisher, Rep., 1,102,823. 

U.S. Senator (1926)—Wilson, Dem., and Lab., 648,680; Vare, Rep., 822,187. 

Governor (1922)—McSparran, Dem., 581,625; Pinchot, Rep., 831,696; Wilson, Soc., 31,748. 

U. S. Senator (1922)—Shull, Dem., 434,583: Reed, Rep., 802,146; Sehl, Soc., 33.004. 


PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 366,158; Hayes, Rep., | 1900 (Pres.), B an, Dem., 424,232; McKiniey, Rep., 
384,142; Cooper, Greenback, 7,187. 712.665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831, 
1880 (Pres.) Bi Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 337,998; Roosevelt, Rep., 


a ares 3; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648; Dow, see Swallow, Proh., 33,717; Debs, Soc., 
roh., 1,939. 863. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785; Blaine, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448,778; Taft, \Rep., 


473,804; St. John, Proh., 15,283; Butler, Green- 745,779; Chatin, Proh., 36,694: Debs, Soc., 33.913. 
1888" (Prey Cl land, D 447,004; Harri 173,508 us rele eran 447 426: Debs Bot 
.), Cleveland, Dem., ,004; Harrison, »306; Roosevelt, Prog. »426; Debs, Soc. 

Rep., 526,269; Fisk, Proh., 20,966; Streeter, 80,915. ae 
United Labor, 3,876. ee (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784: Hughes, Rep., 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 3,734; Hanly,. Proh., 28,525; Benson, Soc. 
Rep., 51 OLl; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Bidwell, 37 if ore 
Oh., 25,12¢ 


¥ 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 1,218,215; Watkins, Proh., 42,612; Debs, Soc., 
433,228; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dei +» 11,000; 70,021; Christensen, F.-Lab., 15,642. 

McKinley, Rep., 728,300; Levering, Proh., 20,147. ' 1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 484,362; Rep., 1,067,989. 


7 . } . 4 
Hlection Returns—Rhode Island; South Carolina. 855 
RHODE ISLAND. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924, 1920. 
Cool- La Hard- Counties. | Cool- - 
idge, | Davis, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, i Davis, | Fol’te, Aer Cox, 
: Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Dem. Rep. em, 
Bristol..... 4,082] 2,514 75| 3,626] 1,611!) Washingt'n, 2,371 . 
Newport. | \aees| Sane Bod cca 3638l| or — 125,286] 76 sal “yest Torassl Seams 
WHO ye : otal... .| 125,286 3 ‘ F 
Providente . 91,573) 62,586! 6,368! 80,618 4B 768 eo | eee a68 baie? 


President (1924) —Soe. -Lab., 268; Workers, 289; 
Governor (1926)—Gainer, Dem., 75,460; Pothier, 


Commonwealth Land, 38. 
Rep., 88,728. 


Governor (1924)—Pothier, Rep., 122,749; Toupin, Dem, 85,942. 


U. 
Workers, 475; Sullivan, Lib.-Ind 

Governor (1922)—Flynn, Dem., 81,935; Gr 

U.S. Senator (1922)—G eae Dem., 82, 889; 
6,102: Matthews, Soc. Lab., 


PAST VOTE OF 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
15,787; Cooper, Greenback, 60; Smith. Proh. Ret., 


1880 (eres), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, oh., 20: 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2,391: aine, Rep., 
19,030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 

1888 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, 
Rep., 21, Fisk, Proh., 1,251;. 

1892 (¢ ee Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 
pen reez Weaver, People’ 8, 228; Bidwell, 
TO 


4. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem; and ea ale hale Fopursy) 
14,459; Palmer, ge oa 1d) br nity i Kin- 


S. Senator (1924)— weap) Ree 120,815; Flynn, Dem., 87,620; McDermott, Soc.-Lab., 297; Reid, 


» Rep., 74,724; Soc. Lab., 949; Lab. 802. 
Beeckman, Rep., 68, 930; Bartholomew, Law and Order, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


1908 (Goy.), Dem., 30,578; Rep., 29,275; Soc. Lab.; 
; Proh., 930. 

1904 ’(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Roosevelt, 
Rep.#41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 
1906 (Goy.), Dem., 33,195; Rep., 31,877; Soc., 395; 

Proh., 714; Soc.’ Lab. 32 0. 
1907 (Gov.), Dem., 33, 300, Rep., 31,005; Proh., $31; 
Soc., 681; Soc. Lab., 


He ores): Bryan, Den, 24,706; Taft, Rep., 
hafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, gan 1,365. 
iol (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 30,412; ‘Patt, Rep. 


7,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878: Debs, Soc., 2, 9. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Den., 394; Hughes, gig? LA 
44,858; Hanly, Prob., 470; Benson, Soc., 1,914. 
age 6 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem, 47,048; Rep., 39,2 1 Soc., 


ley, Rep., 37,487; ei ate 1,996; eee 454; Soc. Lab., 1 
1008 ‘ep ae Pres), Br “ef Den i Bie oN teKiniey, Rep., | 1918 o Au S. Sen.), Dem., 37, 573; Rep., 42,055; Soc., 
3,784; oolley, Pro! 

1908 (Gov). Dem., 32, 279: aoe av 541; Soc. 1,283; 1920 “Pres, Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Rep.; 
Proh.,. 1,689. 107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Deb, Soc., 4,351. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 

1924, 1920. 1924. 1920. 
La Har-, Har- La j Har-; Har- 
COUNTIES. |Davis,| Fol- |Cool-| Cox, | ding,| ding, COUNTIES. |Davis,| Fol- |Cool-| Cox, A an ding. 

Dem. |lette,| idge,| Dem.} Ind’| Res. Dem. |lette,| idge,| Dem 

Prog.| Rep. Rep.| Rep. Prog.| Rep. Rep Re. 
Abbeville. 681 37 19} 868 he 13||Hampton.... 730 4 3 623] ae 
Aiken ,488 5} 16] 1,649) 13) 51/)Horry..,.....| 1,346 3 1 Lif y 2). 47 
Allendale..... 450 3) 14) 44 pA 11}|Jasper.:..... Sol 39P 21 Molen 
Anderson... 1,455 3 9} 2,489 33||Kershaw..... YE) Meat 3 1} 1,156 ae 42 
Bamberg 708} 14 7] 688 thes Lose ean Yeu 15385 4 8] 1,633 a 10 
Barnwell, 847 2 23 721 25|| Laurens. . 2.106) o.6. 6} 2,263 4 31 
Beaufort... 365 9} 64) 265) 184 15]|Lee.. Sabre |e kireal ayerad T34) N52. 18 
Berkeley SOT Si: 26 548 24 Lexington. . 1,395 2 7| 1,813 59 
Calhoun 593 1 5] 631 7| -34||Marion...... Cc} ee 2} +808 1 
Charleston 2,554! 108] 361) 2,929 19] 354}|Marlboro., Ee (oe eae 960 5 
Cherokee.....| 1,186 6| 241 17771! 24]  24|! McCormick 16}... Jo). 65% spo 
Chester...... 850 Die ate e 2ette i 22|| Newberry 2] 13] 2,015 Bit. 28 
Chesterfield. .| 1,539 1 11} 2,066 14}/Oconee.. Pe 989] 33 5) 1,249 8} 62 
Clarendon... 615 1 20 902 wa Orangeburg. ape Car 13 67) 2,526 32| 252 
Colleton..... 800 2] 11) 990 15||Pickens...... 1,044 3] 35) = 955 13] 50 
i ae 956 7 3) 1,262 18/|Richland..,..| 2,369; 74] 88] 2,434] ...| 295 
Die aie 598)... 3] 1,003 5||Saluda.......| 1,094 2 SLL Le eee 3 
Petchesar’ fe Gd ee 20} 874 58||Spartanburg coat eel\ va] 4,084) 26) 256 
Edgefield... . 2 a eee aw i 976 «..||{Sumter. ./.... 1,136} ‘62 18] 1,150 9) 185 
Fairfield. .... 631 P| ira bik 737 15|/Union. ...:., 862 7| 2¢) 2,162 12 4 
Florence.....} 1,217] 52) 32] 1,763 79 Wilkiansbiirg O72 et. 4) 895) /... 12 
eneciewr« qake 2) 2 24l- 246) 16R! 23 York oo. 7385} =56] 331] 1,583]... 35 
Greenville. . 42) 59) 4,409} 20! 124 Nia WS aes vi] Fo a 
Greenwood... split % 3 Sl 1 bt, L568 ss 15! Total... 49,008' 62011,123164,170' 36612 244 


No returns reteived b: 
eer nor (1926)—Richards 
U.S. Senator Loa aero 
Governor (1924)—McLeod, D 
8. Senator (1924)—Blease, Baie 


Dem., unopposed 
1. Deni, one, nopposed. 


9.0 


Secretary of State where blanks occur, 


unopposed, 
060; unopposed. 


Gacsther (1922)—McLeod, Dem., 34,665; unopposed. 
PAST VOTE.OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., 
91,870. - 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 112,312; Garfield, 
Pop: Oi; ; Weaver, Greenback, 566. 


13} 4 Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 
Nee Cree) Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 
Rep., 1 40. 

1892 (Pres:), ‘Cleveland, Dem.; 54,698; Harrison, 
Rep., 13, 334; Weaver, People’ 5, 2141 “ 
ape (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
- 8,801; Palmer, Nat (Gold) Dem., 824; MoKinley, 

OD, Bs) fe 3. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep. 


1904 (Pres), reer Dem., 52,563; Roosevalt, Rep.; 
2,554; Debs, So: 
ee (eres. ), Bryan, Dem., 62,290; Taft, Rep., 3,965; 


1912 ( bee Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft, Rep.; 
536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, Soc., 164, 

1914 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 32,950; Soc., 89. 

1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Bem, 61,846; Hughes, Rep.; 
1,550; Benson, Soe., 135. 

1920: (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, Rep.; 
2,244: Debs, Soc., 


! 1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 64,388 (unopposed). 


FE IOAN rie 


Election Returns—South Dakota. 


856 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
ms 1924, 1920. 
Countigs. | Cool- La Hard- COUNTIES. 
i idge,. | Davis, | Fol’te, ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem. | Prog Rep. | Dem 
Aurora..:.. 967}. 665] 1,031 9 445||Hyde...... 
Beadle 3,466 851| 2,17 3,912 943] |Jackson 
Bennett .... 444 102 23 135 186} |Jeraud . 
BonHomme} 1,420 860} 1,118] 1,845 965) |Jones...... 
Brookings..| 2,740 361} 1,415] 2,608 564] |Kingsbury 
Brown..... ,708| 1,010] 3,987] 5,470} 1,364]|Lake....... 
1,060 65 1,146} 1,029 571| |Lawrence 
309 225 210 150 9! coln 
,199 277 681} 1,729 677| |Lyman 
641 46 488) 1,118 67||Marshall 
1,680} 1,306] 2,396] 2,027} 1,365||McCook. . 
1684 325 9538}. 1,742 437||McPherson 
415 492] 1,438] 1,873 907||Meade .... 
1,862 627| 2,011] 2,679 867||Mellette. . . 
5364 140 910} 1,456 484||Miner...... 
833 236 492. 774 383] |Minnehaha 
2,801 578] 2,038} 2,574] 1,105}|Moody..... 
»193 308} 1,474) 2,724 436] |Pennington 
1,362 168 728 ers 158} | Perkins 
956 222 624 87 335) |Potter..... 
1,125 317 797) 1,245 386] | Roberts 
1,043 277) 1,141) 1,483 285) |Sanborn 
1,392 342 936} 1,241 680] |Spink . 
112 277 594} 1,353 346] |Stanley 
1,227 202) 1,491) 1,817 350] [Sully ....... 
,643 818| 1,222] 1,828 744) |Tripp...... 
797 319 482 709 393] |Turner..... 
1,144 207 833] 1,316 337||Union..... 
1,727 690 781| 1,516 655! |Walworth. . 
811 299 894 865 348} |Yankton-. . 
380] 325| 783] 13is|  agsi| bach 
(0) 2 ; —— 
893 180} 2,550! 2,100 243\| Total... .1101,299|. 27,2141 75,355 !110,692| 35,938 


La Follette ran in South Dakota in 1924 as an ‘“Independent.” 

Governor (1926)—Bulow, Dem., 86,976; Carl Gunderson, Rep., 73,882; Ayres, Farm.-Labs, 11,926; 
Hipple, Ind., 10,614. 

U. S. Senator (1926)—C. J. Gunderson, Dem., 59,094; Norbeck, Rep., 105,619. 

Governor (1924)—Gunderson, Rep., 109,894; Bulow, Dem., 46,663; Putnam, Farm.-Lab., 27,027; 
Richards, Ind. (La Follette), 20,359. 

U.S. Senator (1924)—MeMaster, Rep., 90,310; Cherry, Dem., 63,818; oa Farm.-Lab., 23,962; 
Egan, Ind., 14,390; Dillon, Ind., 3,930; Loucks, Ind., 1,380; Livingston, Ind., 1,122. 

Governor (1922)—Crill, Dem., 50,409; McMaster, Rep., 78,984; Alice L. Daly, Nou-Part., 46,033. 


PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, | 1912 itary Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. : 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1914 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., Seed Nara 44,244; 


41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; Roosevelt, Rep., 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138. 
1908 real 
67,536; Chai 


em., 59,191; Hughes, Rep., 

64,217; Hanly, Froh., 1,774; Benson, Soc., 3,760 
1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 36,210; Rep., 51,198. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 35,938; Har , Rep. 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707 
1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 36,833; Rep., 9 
Partisan, 44,309; Ind., 10,032; Ind., 738. 


PAWNBROKING RATES ALLOWED BY LAW. 


New York: 3 per cent. per month for six months, ver month on loans of more than $50. 
less than $100; 2 per cent. per month thereafter: | Connecticut: 5 per cent. per month on toans up 
2 per cent. per month first six months, over $100, to $15; 3 per cent. per month on loans up to $50; 
or 1 per cent. per month thereafter. All interest 2 per cent. per month on loans over $50. 
must be paid in full at the expiration of tweive| Vermont: 5 per cent. per month up to $50; 3 per 
months or new ticket issued, starting the trans- cent. per month over $50. Law also allows a 
action over again. storage charge, agreement to be made by both 
Massachusetts: On loans of $1 or less, 5 per cent. parties. 
for the first week and 2 per cent. for each week | New Mexico: 10 per cent. per month. _ 
thereafter; on loans of from $1 to $3, 4 per cent. | Ohio (Cincinnati): 10 per cent. per month on small 


Bryan, Dem., 40,266; Taft, Rep., 
fin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 3,846. 


for the first week, 244 per cent. for each week 
thereafter; on loans of $3 to $10,'3 per cent. for 
the first week and 2 per cent. for each week there- 
after; on loans of over $10 to $25, 1 per cent. a 
week; on loans over $25 to $100, 3. per cent. a 
month and each fraction thereof; on loans of 
et shen 2 per cent. a month and each fraction 
ereof. 

New Hampshire (Concord): On loans of $1 or'less, 
5 cents for the first week, 2 cents for each week 
thereafter; over $1 to $3, 4 per cent. for the first 
week and 244 pe cent. each week thereafter; 
over $3 to $10, 3 per cent. for the first week and 
2 Pe cent. each week thereafter; over $10 to 
$25, 246 per cent. for the first week, 2 per cent. 
each wee thereafter; over $25 to $50, 2 per 
cent. for the first week and 1 per cent. each 
week thereafter; over $50 to $100, 114 per cent. 
for the first week, 1 per cent. each week there- 
after; over $100, { per cent. per week. 

Virginia: 10 per cent. per month on loans of $25 
or less; 5 per cent. per month on loans of over 
$25 and not more than $100; 3 per cent. per 
month on loans over $100. 

Rhode Island: 5 per cent. per month on loans of 
$50 or less first six months; 214 ae cent, per 
month on loans of $50 thereafter; 


Colorado: 
Illinois: 


Pennsylvania: 


% per cent. ! 


loans. This State, in an act, section 6339-3, 
Passed in the General ey. May 14, 1921, 
and approved June 7, 1921, filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State, June 8, 1921, provides: ‘No 
licensee shall charge, receive, or demand in excess of 
5 per cent. per month interest on any loans. or dis- 
count on any conditional purchase, up to and in- 
cluding the sum of $25, or in excess of 3 per cent. 
per month on loans or discounts above $25.” 

Texas (Hl Paso): 10 per cent. per month. 

Indiana: 344 per cent. per month. 

Maine: 314 per cent. per month. 
3 per cent. per month. 

3 per cent. per month. 

: 3 per cent. per month. 

"sik per cent. per month, with no charge less 


Michigan: 3 per cent. per month, with no charge 
less than 50 cents. © 

5 per cent. per month storage, 

one-half per cent. interest per month. 

Maryland: 2% per cent. per month. 

Georgia: 5 per cent. per month, and 25 cents for 
storage. : 

Wisconsin (Racine): General practice is to charge 
10. per cent. per month. No‘law as to what shall 
be charged. h 


Wo\S mad TOY ig 


- Election Returns—Tennessce. 857 
TENNESSEE. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1920, 1924, 1920, 
Foal Sula Aeon Ree ae | 
CounrTInS. Hard- Cool- La | Hard- 
Davis, ing, idge, | Fol’te,| ing, Cox, 
em, Rep. Rep, | Prog. | Rep. | Dem, 
50) 3,258 2,379 73} 3,843] 2,610 
2,056 191 27): 446 403 
1,514 357 30| 1,081] 2,463 
483 1,198 1,537 59) 1,872 686 
999, 540 1,808 20} 3,208 1.086 
2,255 2,652 235} 2,800 :636 
64 368, 1,625 26} 3,212) 1,868 
581 697 1,110 399} 2,614] 5,262 
4,741 1,076 110} 2,662) 1,874 
057 6,059 349 40 753] 1,820 
Cheatham . 868 569 844) 100} 1,376) 2,689 
Chester... . 768 2,612 656 oe 915 712 
Claiborne. .| 1,091 ee 2,487) 1 2,580 pia 
COLE A pee eae 673 dst 943 56) 1,780) 2,56: 
Cocke 936 3,294 4] 4 90 97 
Coffee. .... 1,692 821 1,105 248] 2,248 816 
Crockett... , 168 2,326 484 61] 1,807) 4,547 
Cumberland 540 1,485 904 49} 1,539] 1,779 
Davidson 11,386 6,80 268 6 747 692 
Decatur 877| 1,60 672 10 836 607 
DeKalb 1,829 2,57 1,246 50} 1,018 775 
Dickson, 648 ,42 1,489 48) 2,729] 2,996 
Dyers. ees 1348) 16 1,165 68) 1,340 tore 
Fayette... 1,181 346 EN 1,680 144) 1,989 02 
Fentress... 420 ,808 604 || Robertson. . 229 43) 1,191} 3,046 
anklin , . 2,075 ,558] 3,504}! Rutherford. 680 32! 1,857] 3,331 
Gibson.,... 3,277 +200} 5,943}| Scott....., 1,611 188} 2,537]. 3,221 
Sa 2,509 ,225| 3,129 }| Sequatchie.. 247 5 509 545 
Grainher 664 Wiss 895 || Sevier... ... 3,534 20} 6,007) 405 
Greene. ,.., 2,605 077 7,369) 2,002} 8,597] 15,986 
Grundy.... 394 447 695 25) 1,981] 3,150 
Hamblen...|. 1,316 tl 264 25 849 ene 
Hamilton., 7,511 10,723). 9,910 || Sullivan, , , 2,247 67/ 3,591 re 
Hancock... 305) 140 384 || Summer.,, , 432 62) 1,268) 3,674 
Hardeman. 1,595 895] 2,272|) Tipton,.... 217 44 906} 2,829 
fardin..,.. 625 ,078) 1,407|| Trousdale 139 4 574 955 
Hawkins, , 1,705 :650] 1,381]] Unicol...., 1,379 135} 2,584 547 
Haywood...| 1,872 161] 2,068]| Union....,, 1,540 57 607, 423 
Henderson.,|- 1,009 »113} 1,217]|| Van Buren, 123 3 226 337 
enry..;, 35 2,478 3$57| 4,613 arren. 490 23) 1,010 1R56 
Hickman, . 92: 470} 1,362 || Washington 3,258 79} 4,859) 2,261 
Houston... , 446 385 Es ayne..... 1,395 12) 2,505) 38 
Humphreys.|. 1,005 674) 1,534} Weakley . . 1,153 24| 3,74 4,395 
Jackson...,| 1,089 187] 1,097 ite..... 453 51) 1,458) | 1,974 
Jefferson... 716 583 741 || Williamson 243 48 94 Boe 
Johnson... , ‘- a5 eee 6 eee Oe sz 580) 26; 1,560} 2,726 
ARC... a4 ts 817 354 ks 65 Total -|158, 404] 130,882 10,656 |219,829|206,558 
Lauderdale, _1,596 1,190 2,312 


84,977; White, Rep., 46,238. 


eck, Rep,, 121,228. 
U. 8, Senator (1924)—Tyson, Dem., 147,821: Linassy, eB, 109,863; Williams, Ind., 247. 


—McKellar, Dem.; 151,523; Sanders, Rep., 71,200. 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSERF, 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 94,218; 
Grant, Rep., 84,930. 
78 kite Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
ew, 98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow, 


1880 (Gov): Debt Pay: ne Dem,, 79,003; No Credit 
Dem., 57,546; Rep.. 103,971; Greenback, 3,614. 
1882 (Goy.), Debt Paying Dem., 120,637; No Credit 
Dem., 2814; Rep. Be Leer Gresmback. Tae 
1834 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 183,324; Blaine, 
Rep., 124,098; St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
‘Greenback, 956, 
1888 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 158,779; Harrison, 

Rep., 138,988; Fisk, Proh., 5,977. 
1892 (Pres,), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 136,594; Harriso: 
Rep., 99,351; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Ridwell, 


1894 (Gov), Dem.,. 104,356; Rep.,’ 105,104; Pop., 
23,092. ‘ 


Populist); 
Dene Oe a8! 


6; McKi 
82; Debs, Soo, 413, 
m., 131,653; Roosevelt, 
Proh., 1,906; Debs, Soc., 


130,335; Taft, Rep. 
444; Roosevelt, Prog, 28,7203 Debs, S0c., 3,492: 


1912 (Gaoy.), Dem., 11 ; Rep., 123,828; Soc., 
4,464; Proh., 2,702. 

1916 (Pres.),' Wilson, Dem,, 153,282; Hughes, 
Peps 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc., 

1916 (U. S, Sen,), Dem., 143,718; Rep., 118,138, 

1920, (Pree) Gor, Dam’, ah Aes. Meee ghee. 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. 


AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN. EUROPE, 


American Chambers of Commerce in Europe are 
located at these addresses: 

Great Britain—8 Waterloo Place, Pal} Mall, 
London, 8. W. 1 (President, F, BE, Powell; Secretary, 
H. R. Amory). 

Belgium—48, Rue de Naples, Brussels. 

France—32, Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

France—Boite Postale 907, Havre. 

Germany—59-60 Friedrichstrasse, Berlin. 

Holland—Stadhouderskade 91, Amsterdam. 


Italy—8, Via Bocchetto, Milan, 

Italy—14, Via Marina Nuova, Naples. 

Italy—Piazza delle Oche 1, Genoa, 

Portugal—73, Rua do Alecrima, Lisbon, 

Spain—8, Rambla de los Estudios, Barcelona. 

Turkey—Yildiz, Han, Galata, Constantinople. 

Greece—44, Metropolitan Avenue, Athens. 

Serb, Croat and Slovenes, Kingdom of—6, Kara- 
georgeva Ulitza, Belgrade. 


7 


858 Election Returns—Tezas. 


TEXAS. . 
(Presidential vote, 1924.) 


hea it fase, | Davis, | Fol't 
is, Cc TIES. Fol’te, ||COUNTINS.|  idge, avis, ‘ol’te, 
Peles ieee Dec van Prog. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. 
erson.}| 1,217} 3,364 Garza.... 37 Motley . ue) hike 0 
arenes 4 57 Gillespie 116||Nacogd’s | 30 
Aransas... 96} 185 Glasscock. 1|Navarro, . 121 
Archer... 140} 1,000 2Goliad.. . 93)Newton... 16 
|Armstrong| 230 295 Gonzales 7\Nolan.... 29 
Atascosa. . 400} 1,042 6||Nueces. . . 127 
Austin... 396] 4,244 1,092}|Ochiltree. | Q } 
Bailey .. 67 36Oldham... 0 
Bandera . 403 743 6/|\Orange 106 
Bastrop... 850} 3,242 174||/Palo Pint 72 
Baylor. 270} 1,192) ~.70)\Hale.. .. 3)/Panola 6 
ae oe 1,000; 1,922 Wall ; 2|/Parker 87 
Bell 3,696) 5,621 Hamilton 41|/Parmer e 
‘Hansford - ‘Pecos 9 
61 6//Polk..... 3 
1)|/Potter, 52 
1,219}/Presidio 2 
7Rains . i: 
0|/Randall 0 
30/Real..... 84 
22)/Red River 116 
10|/Reeves 0 
364 Refugio 31 
43)|Roberts 0 
82||Robertson 142 
76|/Rockwall 73 
94||Runnels 96 
67||Rusk. . 42 
296||Sabine. . . 3 
OWS Aug’ tin 9 
OS Jacinto . 2 
7S Patricio. iL 
19]San Saba . 8 
6|Jasper =. 12)/Schleicher 0 
Cherokee . Jeff Davis. curry: 18 
Childress . 283; 1,080 Jefferson. . 782)Shackelt ’d] 9 
Clay..... 490 5 Jim Hogg. Shelhy 
Coke ... 182 98 Jim Wells. 6)Sherman, 0 
Coleman.. 676| 3,443 479)|Smith 340 
Ollin....} 2,364] 8,014 12|Somervill 0 
Col'sw’th. 347 884 32\\Starr..... 0 
Colorado. 698] 3,085 153|Stephens, 16 
Comal....j/ 1,846 561 96)\Sterling 0 
Comanche} 688] 3,152 ‘4 6|Stonewall 0 
Concho 104 970 ern feiss 102|\Sutton ... it) 
Cooke ..f 1,272| 3,150 : 1 33)\Swisher. 48! 0 
Coryell... 570} 3,790 2)\Tarrant, 8,247] 12,134] 1,114 
Cottle .. 141 688 107!'Taylor 1,264] 3,308 116 
Crockett. . 80 112 65)|Terrell 2 143 0 
Crosby... 160} 1,042 208|Terry .... 240 455 0 
Culberson 27 126 0||Throck’on| 205 533 (0) 
Dallam —. 384 733 83)/Titus..... 348) 1,830 8 
Dallas .| 16,125] 21,344 16|TomGree: 863} 2,3 45 
Dawson.. 308] 1,290 109)Travis....) 3,405} 7,26 85 
D'f Smith, 384 301} 2), C1Lee.. we. 2 54\Trinity. . . 290! 2,830 3 
Delta 664} 2,218 < 22!Tyler. 208} 1,146 7 
Denton 1,735] 4,61) 7||Upshur 447} 3,056 8 
DeWitt... 71) 3,844 112)/Uvalde... 547] 1,4 WwW 
Dickens. . 312 880 0} Val Verde 367 811 7 
Dimmitt. . 213 320 16/Van Zandt! 1,038} 3,999 4. 
Donley... 494 712 5 Victoria. . 29 
Duval ... 74] 1,290 88||Walker. . . 8 
Hastland..| 1.680} 3,675 6]| Waller 40 
Ector... . 2 164 42\\Ward 0 
Edwards.. 261 369 9)|Wash'ton. 18 
BUS Hy 2,445) 7,231 ebb 17 
E) Paso. . 4,026 i 21) Wharton 82 
Erath... 818} 3,802 8i\W heeler 0 
Falls..... 598] 3,910 12) Wichita 43 
Fannin...J 1,610) 5,547 18||Wilbarger 17 
Fayette...) 4,116] 3,182 475) Willacy 0 
Fisher .. 448} 1,940 7||W'’mson 68 
Floyd .... 481} 1,043 2\| Wilson 28 
Foard. ... 28 36] Winkler 0 
Fort Bend 466] 2,413 208]|Wise..... 72 
Franklin. 203] 1,461 17|Ww awh 4 
Freestone. 612| 2,922 94'Young.... V1 
Frio ae 261 676 11|Zapata... i) 
Gaines... 115 230 TiZavalla. . . 0 
Galveston. 2,238] 6,308 0} —— 
Ol Total... .1 130,023 1484,605) 42,881 


The totals in the above table are the vote of the highest elector on each ticket filed with the United 
States Department of State by the Texas Secretary of State. 


The Republican State Committee of Texas claims to have affidavits, etc., from 226 of the counties 
showing Coolidge 139,953. z 


Governor (1926), Moudy, Dem., 89,263; Haines, Rep., 11,354. 

Governor (1924) (two counties missing), Mrs. M. A. Ferguson, Dem.. 422,059; Butte, Rep., 298,046. 
United States Senator (1924), Sheppard, Dem., 591,913; Kennerly, Rep., 101,218... 

Governor (1922), Neff, Dem., 334,199; Atwell, Rep., 73,329. : 
United States Senator (1922), Mayfield, Dem., 264,260; Peddy, Rep. and Ind. Dem., 130,744. 
President (1920), Black and Tan, Rep., 27,247; American Party, 47,968; Sociaiist, 8,121. 


Governor (1920), Neff, Dem., 289,188; Culbertson, Rep., 90,217; Capers, Black and T hy, 26.091; 
Gregor, Amer., 69,380; Rhodes, Soc., 6,796. é . baer segs ee 


Election Returns—Texas; Utah; Vermont. 859 
PAST VOTE OF TEXAS, : 
gna (Pres.), Gregey, Dem. and Lib:. 66,500; iiggesned Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 1,722; 


1900 Bryan, Dem., porn MeKinle é) 
yee (Pres.), “Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., Pk 130. 641: Woolley, Proh., 2,644. it 


Pres.), Parker dem,, 167,2 0; Roosevelt, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 156, oi Garfield, men 51,242; Debs, Soc., 2791 ‘ poe 
Rep., 57,893; Weaver. Greenback, 2 405, 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. Oi, 302; Taft, Rep. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 38, Bone Blaine, me oe Sige Proh., 1,634; D Debs, Soc.’ 7,870. 
Rep., 3 St, John, Proh. 1534. Bc af ae ilson, Dem., 319,489: Taft, Rep., 
1888 (Pres) Cleveland, Dem., 234 883; Harrison, 6, as oosevelt, Prog., 28,530; Debs, Soc., 
0; Streeter, U. Lab., 29,459. 


3a 
1892 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594: Harrison, 1916) (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, Rep. 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People's, 23,730, 64,9 Ragas Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soc., 18,9 3. 
96 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), | 1920" (Pres 6: 


1896 , Dem., 288,767; Harding , Rep., 
361,224; “Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,853. 114,269; Bede Soc., 8,121. 3 Pe 
secre Shan sce Tee coe ba athe 
UTAH. 

(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
CouNTims. | Cool- La Hard-}| Counts, | Cool- La Hard- 
idge, | Davis, rors Cox, ing, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te, | Cox, ing, 
Rep, | Dem. | Prog, | Dem. _Rep. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Dem. | Rep. 
989) 578 287 741) 1,056)|/Rioh...... 403 211 31 322 449 
3,086] 1,841 566 2,330| 3,421|/Salt Lake. .| 27,215] 14,858] 16,584! 19,249 27,841 
3973) 3,915 674| 4,239! 5,063/|San Juan... 380 232 56 260 522 
878, 1,528) 1,590} 14559} 1,675||San Pete,..| 3,374| 2,928 381} 2,406] 3,741 
97, 26 8 32 94! |Sevier 2,11 201 428] 1,425) 2;506 
1265) 1,507 308) 1,632) 2,463]/Summit, 159 2. 372 874) 1,503 
1,277 731 209, 1,523}|Tooele. 129 674 499 916 ‘ 
979 916 383} 1,029) 1,285)|Uintah...,,} 1, 716 116 817 ; 
823) 308 52 1,023 Deh aa ph 2.946] 5,226] 2,838] 6,377 3752 
278 243 ) 278 ise Wasatch 105 7. 1,061 
1,429 485 ri 6 561) 1,899|) Washington] 1,181 868 100; 1,008} 1,138 
1,325} 1,241 75} 1,308} 1,692]/|Wayne..... 331 241 6 224 396 
515) 117 10 8 501)}) Weber... ,. 7,382| * 3,970) 5,579) 5,239] 7,122 
1,917} 1,015 497} 1,167]. 2,199 ole | 
482) 360 49 397 544 Total, ...| 77,327) 47,001] 33,662] 56,639] 81,555 
898 208 42 283 538! 


U. 5. Senator via eet oag Dem., 53,809; Smoot, Rep., 
Governor (1924)—Mabey, Rep., 72,127; Dern, Dem., 31 S08 ‘In Utah, as in New York State, the 
voters, in 1924, elected the entire Republican ane tloket a. the Governor, 
S. Senator (1922)—King, Dem., 58,749; Bamberger, Rep., 58,188; Stoney, Soe,, 3,875, 


PAST VOTE OF UTAH. 


1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Septal! 64,607; ; 1914 (U. S. Sen.), Fusion, 58,128; Rep., 56.281, 
Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, rere 1 ‘ vate Soc., 5,257. 


Bry: an, Dem., 45,006; 
ne win 089; Woolley, Pron:, 209; Debs, 8 Soe., es 7a 1916 Be ae eo ete SAB: Nes Pee 
"Ren. eb; Bubs Tope Bag artis: “Roosevelt, | oie’ cy. s, Sen). Dem., 80,895; Rep., "56,862; 
1904 (Gov), Dem., 38,047; Rep., 50,837 Boc., 4,497; Prog., 162. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, "Dem,, 56, 689; Harding, Rep., 
61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 81,555; weet Soc., 8, 159; F.-Lab., 4,475. 
1Bi2 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep. 1920 (U, S, Sen.), Bee 56,280; Rep., 82,566; Soc., 


2,100; Roosevelt, ' Prog., 28,174;  Soc,,' 9,0 028. 8,995; F\-Lab,, 3,0 
Vv ERN RMONT. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924, 1920. ; ; 1924, 1920. 
noms. | Cool- La | Hard- Counrims: | Cool- La | Hard- 
oh’ idge, | Davis, | Fol'te,| ing, Cox, idge, | Davis, | Fol’te | ing, Cox, 
Rep. | Dem, | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 


a: F 4,927 557 106} 4,515 603}/Orange.,.. . 657) 724 230} 3,718 938 
Aennieeian 5:341| 1,466] 495 41172] 1.615|lOrleans.. ||| 8° 19] _ 217| 4'400| 738 
Caled. 6,205 929) 268) 5,537] 1,694/|Rutland,...| 10,642} 2,477] 1,143] 8/940 3,192 
Ghivendan, ,008] 2,658 580) 7,215} 3,564 peeniney A. 8,525} 1,715) 1,195) 6,418] 1,958 

SOX. 6 sry Fie 576) 212| 1,243 552 Lt mal 7,638] 1,0 4 5,551) 1,302 
Franklin . #504 ue ia6 one ba Windsor . 10,223} 1,01 297) 8,400} 1,714 
asec ale} 2,480 305 73 2,311 458 Total....1 80,498' 16,124) 5,964! 68,2121 20,919 

The La toot figur as D:; ae: are those of the sieotar whose total was 5,943, 
President ) a thee 
Governor G846)—-G 8, Dem.-Proh., 28,293; Weeks, Rep., ch 
U.S. Senator ( $26) Kennedy 3 eg? ig 861: Dale, Rep.-Proh., 31.8 
Govennor Bee car aulings. dy Poe roid; M seni Bais eG 263) Woods, Proh,, 1,496. 
enator —Pol m., 5, t 3 A 
1922)—2Jackson, Dem., Tz 7059, Proctor, Rep.-Proh., 51,104. 
oS. "Senator Uiggay May, Dem,, 21, 375; Greene, ep.-Proh., ‘47,669. 
PAST VOTE OF HERMON, Suet tia 
i Dem. and ae 10, peri, Rep Woolley, Py 
ear ae reel me 905 4t H ate os es if nan Ravher,, Dota. 754 ti Bo (Boe, Bao” 
; Ha 8D., ; kK ty 
sa (Pres) Tigén, ‘Dem pS bi 190.088 Br th bryan, Dem, 11,496; Taft, Rep., 
r 3 Garfle ; n, Proh., 
ee HE ea ey | Oceana tb RE, Ta, ep 
, Dem, ne, Rep., oosevelt, , * 
1688 (bs es) seeraad De ya ve vagy bate 19 e ey Den Prog.Proh,, 26,776; Rep., 
bi % ; Harrison, ' 
ee Pie jp ,cleyaang or 460. ‘| 1916 (Pres), Wilson, Dem, 22,708; Hughes, Rep., 


° pees ‘pay D 1926 OP Pres.); C ee aa diee pied Re, 

ies almer, Dem., es.); Cox, Dem h e 
1,331; Srekiniee Rep sii 27. ey 68,212: Watkins, Proh,, 774. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12, 849; MoKinley, | 1920 (U.S: Sen.), Dem., 19,580 Rep., 69,650, 


1892 ath ON Cleveland, pes $1, 325; Harrison, 40,290: ut Rist 709; Benson, oc., 79: 


860 Election Returns—Virginia. — 
ee ee ae 
VIRGINIA. 

(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 


COUNTIES. Cool- La 
Davis,} idge, | Fol’te, | Cox, 
Dem. | Rep. | Prog. | Dem. 


1920. 


La Hard- 
Fol’te, | Cox, ing, 
Prog. . | Rep. 


Accomac...| 2,087 307 32| 2,026 
Albemarle..| 1,383 366 52} 1,587 
Alleghany 589. 856 183 663, 
Amelia..... 372 153 389 
Ambherst...| 1,092 129 105}. 1,094 
App’matt’x. 952 101 18 837 
Arlington...| 1,209) 1,307 405 835 
a....| 1,920) 1,265 78) 2,106 
407 24 
1,811 432 31} 1,774 
604 609 4 
Botetourt..} 1,427] 1,264 61] 1,331 
Brunswick, . 887 65 30 866 
Buchanan. . 870} 1,080) 14 675 
Bucki'g’m. . 623 213 15 749 
Campbell...| 1,468 372 142) 1,341 
Caroline... . 840 223 20 665 3 
Carroll.....}| 1,257) 1,743 14} 1,265] 2,520 
Charles C’y 141 82 8 119 82 
Charlotte... 1,006 154 84) 1,266 364 
Chesterf’ld . 967 282 75 964 302 
Clarke. .... 687 76 15 774 154||Scott...... 
Craig. . R 512 300 19 381 315 
Culpeper. . . 876 190 42 973 330||Smyth..... 
Cumberl’d. . 398 61 28 413 114 
Dickenson.,} 1,618} 1,294 119 903) 1,067 
Dinwiddie. . 685 122 23 636 186 
Eliz’th C’y . 698 312 88 675 439||Surry...... 
Bissex. .. ... 315 60 9 319 101||Sussex..... 
Fairfax..... 
Fauquier. . . 
Floyd...... 
Fluvanna.,. . 
Franklin... 
Frederick... 
Giles. i-'.:- 
Gloucester. . 
re heel 
Grayson.. ] ‘ 4 
Greene 28: 240 8 30 414||Bristol..... 
Grochs sville. 
Halifax ; 
Hanover... 
Henrico. . 
Henry..... 
Highland. 
Isle of Wi'ht 
James City. 
Ki'g George 
K’g and Q’n 
K’g Will’m. 
, Lancaster. . 
BO os Su enis 
Loudoun 
Louisa. .... 
Lunenburg . 
Madison... 
Mathews... 
Mecklenb’g. 
Middlesex. . 
Montgomy.. Winchester. 820 420 18 736 
Nansem’nd. ass anes Feb eA 
Nelson... .. Total. ...1139,7971 73,359) 10,3791141,670 


Governor (1925)—Harry ae wee bye of Winchester, Dem., won by over 60,000. 

President (1924)—Johns, S 

U. S. Senator (1924)--Glass, Dem., 151,498; Doak, Rep., 50,092; Riker, Soc., 5,594. 

U. 8. Senator (1922)—Swanson, Dem., 116,393; McGavock, Rep., 42,903; ‘Lewis, Ind., 2,627. 

ane voters (1923) defeated a proposal to issue $50,000,000 of bonds for completion of a State highway 

system, 

Virginia voters (1922) defeated, by more than 51,000 majority against, the ppenedy for a Constitu- 
tional convention. 


PAST VOTE OF ca 


1872 (Pres.), pints Dem. and ant 91,654; Grant, McKinley, Rep., 135,388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. 
Rep. O'Conor, Lab. Ref., 42. Set (Pres.), Bryan. Dem., Beye McKinley, Rep., 

1876 W(bres). Tilden, Dem., 139, 670; Hayes, Rep., 115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. 
95, 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rer., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 128,586; Garfield, 47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 
Rep., sate 0. Of the Hancock votes, 96,912 were | 1908 ae Bryan, Dem, 4 82 :946; Taft, Rep., 
ce by t ihe Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read- sone eee Cc ain enCe, Dee 111: Debs, ‘Soc., 255. 


), Will aes oe » 90,332; Taft, Pap. 

ise (Pres.), tsar Dem., 145,497; Blaine, Rep., 23,288; Roosevelt, Prog., rel 177: Debs, a 

139,356; St. John, Proh., 138, 1916 {Eres Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, "Rey 
1888 (Pres.), Gievelana: tian 151,979; Harrison, Bes anly, Proh., 783; Benson, ¥ 86p. 

Rep., 150,449; Fisk, Proh., 1,682. 6 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 133,056 (antopposéa)- 
1892 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 163,977 Harrison, 1918 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 40,403 (unopposed). 

Rep., 113, 256; Weaver, People’ 5; 12, 275; Bidwell, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., oh L670; Sanne iA 

Proh., 2,798. 87,456; Watkins, Proh., ;. Debs, Soc., 807: 
1896 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, (Populist), Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 

154,985; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 2,127; ' 1920 (U. $. Sen.), Dem., 184,646; Rep., 17,576. 


Election Returns—W ashington 861 
WASHINCTON. 
(Presidential Vote, 1924 and 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924. 1920. 
COUNTIES. | Cool- La Hard- COUNTIES. | Cool- ) La - 
idge, | Davis, | rotte, ing, Cox, 1dge, | Davis, | Fol'te, ane Cox, 
: Rep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem ep. | Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. 
Adams. 760 228) 1,036] 1,525 515} |Lincoin....| 2,042 743, »62 
Asotin. 1,094 508 72 1,210 497) |Mason..... 902 179 } oat 3037 1388 
Benton. 1,812 437} 1,711) 2,001 975] |Okanogan. . Oo) 721) 1,735) 2,784] 1,260 
Chelan.,...] 4,543 995} 2,584) 3,885] 1,540] |Pacific.....| 23672 501 930} 2,607 874 
Clalla: 1 2 1,639 3275 489) |Pend Oreille] 1,025 231 749| 1,07 651 
3,573| 4,852} 2,941)/|Pierce..... 1,376) 4,232) 18,467] 22,048] 8,259 
492) 1,376 612||San Juan... 744 8 234 833 196 
1,609 267 801] |Skagit..... 5,071 699} 4,714) 5,320] 1,840 
1,053 ,087 918) |Skamania. . 53: 207 2 409 247 
605 592 505) |Snohomish..| 10,484] 1,548! 8,929 10,79 3,056 
1,301 839 571] |Spokane. ...| 23,403] 6,036] 17,824 26,219) 13,412 
1 869 370] |Stevens. .. . 2,909 685} 2,273) 3,28: 1,452 
82. 1,378 684) |Thurston. . . 5,125 943) 2,710} 3,899] 1,367 
4,079} 5,920} 3,378||Wahkiakum 496 89 228 494 164 
830 883 285) |Walla Walla} 5,465] 1,662] 2,125 5,957! 2,338 
692] 1,128 322||Whatcom..| 9,214 927} 5,812] 9,157] 2,288 
*A21a| £980] ‘Teel Nawimas:.| 12ce9] dgé8] 3487] 0844] 2806 
3 ‘ e akima....} 12, i 5 x s 
Tea 2285) SBI edn. \eadeal anual Soar See SH BLE 
; Otal..,. , 842) 150, 7: 23, ft { 
age ol oSts 50,727/223,137| 84,293 


4 


Jones, Rep., 45,285. 


pe American Party, 5,991; Soc. Lab., 1,004. 
Ae Dem., 126,447; Oman, Farm.-Lab., 40,073; Burgess, 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


1892 (Pres.), 


Cleveland, Dem,. 29,844; Harrison 

Rep., 36,460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,553. 

1896 (Pres:), Bryan, Dem; and People’s, (Populist), 
51,646; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 1,668; McKin- 
ley, Rep., 39,153; Levering, Proh.,’ 1,116. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. 

1900 (Gov.), Dem., 51,944; Rep., 49,860; Proh., 2,103; 
Soc. Dem., 1,670; Soc. Lab., 843. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rep. 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10,023. 

1908 (Pres.),. Bryan, Dem., 58,691; Taft, Rep.. 


106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, 
1912 cerme Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., 
10 Fea! oosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., 


1914 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 91,733: Rep 130,479: 


Soc., 14,177. 


S. Sen. i 
Soc., 21,709; Prog., 1,441; Proh., 4,411, 
+ 84,298; Harding, Rep., 
223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
hristensen, Farm-Lab., 77,246. 
1920 (U. 8. Sen.), Dem., 68,488; Rep., 217,069. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


The Washington Monument, at the National 
Capital, has been called ‘‘one of the most stu- 
pendous works of man, and also one of the most 
beautiful of all human creations.” 

It is a tapering shaft or obelisk of white marble, 
555 feet, 5 1-8 inches in height, and 55 feet 1 1-2 
inches square at the base. 

Visible for miles in every direction, it shares 
with the Lincoln Memorial Building, Continental 
‘Hall, and the Pan-American Union structure in 
the imposing development in that part of the Capital 
City which lies between the White House and the 
Potomac River and its Tidal Basin. 

Shortly after. the death of Washington in De- 
cember, 1799, Congress passed a resolution, on the 
resale of John Marshall, which provided for the 
erection of 4 marble monument in the City of Wash- 
ington and that the family of Gen. Washington 
Hei apne to permit his body to be deposited 
under 


In. 1816 and again in 1819 the matter was brought 
up, but nothing definite was done. At this time a 
vault was prepared for Washington’s remains 
beneath the floor of the crypt tinder the dome of 
the Capitol. James Buchanan, in 1824, and Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, In 1825, brovght the 
question to: the attention of Congress, but still 


no action was taken. ; Mp tas 

In 1833 Chief Justice Marshall and others or- 
ganized the Washington. National Monument 
Society, which raised $88,000 -by popular sub- 
seription= and in 1848 was authorized by Congress 
to eréct a caaft on plans prepared by Robert Mills, 
an_architect. 

The cornerstone was laid July 4, 1848. 

Work progressed slowly until 1854, $300,000 
having been subscribed, when a block of marble, 
which had originally stood in the Temple of Con- 
cord at Rome, and which had been sent by the 
Pope to be set in the wail in the Monument, was 
stolen. No trace of it ever was found: At the 
time. contributions of stones from societies, muni- 


cipalities and the several States were being en- 
couraged. 

The disappearance of the stone parece and 
estranged a large body of citizens and discouraged 
the collection of public contributions so that all 
construction ceased when a height of 150 feet had 
been attained. ; 

The United States Government, under an Act 
of Congress, took over the Monument in 1876, 
and, after enlarging and fortifying with concrete 
the old foundations, resumed work August, 1880. 

The first 150 feet of the obelisk had been built 
of dressed white Maryland marble, in 2-foot courses. 

Upon resumption, the first thirteen courses were 
built of white Massachusetts marble. All the 
courses above that are of white Maryland marble 
backed with New England granite up to 452 feet. 
Above that the walls are entirely of marble, 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place on Dec. 6, 1884, and marked the com- 
pletion of the work. 

The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 6 6-10 inches at its base, 
8 9-10 inches es welghing 100 ounces. 

On the faces of the aluminum point are inscribed 
dates and names of individuals connected with the 
erection of the Monument. 

In the walls are more than 180 memorial stones, 
with inscriptions, contributed by States, cities 
and organizations. 

The cost of the foundations and shaft of. the 
Monument amounted to $1,187,710. The. total 
cost, including eae paae and slopes, was $1,300,000. 

The mound and slopes about: the base of the 
Monument -were constructed at a later date by 
Col. John M. Wilson, later Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army. 

The Monument was dedicated on Feb. 21, 1885, 
and was opened to the public on Oct. 1888. 

The Monument is open from 9.00 A. M. to 4.30 
P. M. daily and from 12.30 P. M. to 5.00 P. M. 
on Sundays and polars: 

Ascent also by stairs (898) built. between the 
walls and the elevator shaft, 


862 Election Returns—W est Virginia. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


1924. 1920. 1924, 1920. 
= - UNTIES. La Cool- | Hard- 

ets 5 Davis, FBrte, iden eed Cox, ” Davis, | Fol'te, | idge, ing, Cox, 
“Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Rep. | Dem. Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Rep. | Dem 

2,106} 6,994) 6,773] 3; 
31) 2,713) 3,001) 2,521 

174; 1,883] 1,817 

1,716} 12,422] 12,198) 5,068 
122 ,847| 3,6 1964 
3,416| 14,402] 15,735] 10,287 
9 462 108 1,814 
26) 41,619) 1,65 1,449 
92| 2,782 83! 2,541 
502} 6,396] 6,729] 2,150 
313; 2,862] 3,223) 2,578 
1,058} 8,643) 7,66 5,916 
779| 3,526} 4,158! 4,676 
58} 4,152] 4,377] 2,050 
097| 4,232) 3,082 
393) 3,124| 3,611] 3,552 
686] 3,683] 3,649) 2,111 
560} 2,277 498] 1,961 
96 .425| 3,654! 1,762 
133) 4,930) 4,936! 1,418 
357} 3,999 ,704| 4,490 
36] 1,617; 1,562) 1,942 
240! 3,458} 3,619] 4,103 
19; 1,491} 1,680] 1,376 
539] 10,086] 10,463} 8,839 


393) 3,327] 2,950) 1,825 


0 7 6 
Mingo.....! 5,313! 1,077' 4,656! 3/972! 4'934 
i The American Party ticket that year polled 1,072. The vote for La Follette is his combined vote on 
the Socialist and Farmer-Labor tickets. x 

Governor (1924)—Gore, Rep., 303,587: Fisher, Dem., 261,846; Bosworth, Soc., 7,218. 
U. §. Senator (1924)—Goff, Rep., 290,004: Chilton, Dem., 271,809; Holt, Soc., 7,751. 
U.S. Senator (1922)—Neely, Dem., 198,853; Sutherland, Rep., 185,046; Holt, Soc., 4,895. 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; Grant, | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Rep., 32,323. 132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, Soc., 1,574. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
1,392. 137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
aot ee reereay see avn ot eae Garfield, Rep., | 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem’, 113,046; Taft, Rep, 
Y r eaver, reenback, 9,' & . - jf % 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 67,331; Blaine, Rep., | 78897: Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs. Soc 


63,913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler, Greenback, 1912 (Gov), Dem, 119,173; Rep., 127,942: Soe. 


1888 (@res.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677: Harrison 14,900; Proh., 5,816 

- 78,171; ‘oh., 1,085: Street ited | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep,. 
Tobe Gace: Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,140. 

1892 (Pres.),, Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison | 1916 (Gov.), Dem., 143,324; Rep., 140,569. 
Rep., 80,293; Weaver, People's, 4,166; Bidwell, 1916 (U.S. Sen.), Dem., 138,585; Rep., 144,243; 
1806 (Prey B D d People's (Populist) Ot BP ols 
.), Bryan, Dem. an ‘eople’s opw A x 2 
94,488; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, | 1918 ee Sen.), Dem., 97,715; Rep. 115,216; 


Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. Soc., 2, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807: McKinley, Rep., | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep., 
119,829; Woolley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618, 


INTEREST LAWS AND STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS. 


(For statutes of limitations in criminal cases see Matter at end of crimes and penalties.) 
The contract rate means the maximum Tate (except in pawnbroker’s. cases) . 


INTEREST Rate. INTEREST RATE. INTERHST Rate. INTHREST RATH. 
State. | Legal | Contract]! Srarw. | Legal Contract|| Sratw. | Legal Contract) STATE. | Legal | Contract 
Rate. | Rate. Rate. | Rate. Rate. | Rate. Rate. | Rate. 
Per Ct.) Per Ct. Per Ct.) Per Ct. Per Ct.) Per Ct. Per Ct.) Per Ci. 
Ala... 2: 8 8 PL ica 5 7 Mont... 8 10 . Rieo.} 6 12 
Alaska 8 12 Ind.22. 6 8 Neb... 7 6 |See note, 
Ark... .|6 to 10] 0 to 10 |{Iowa.. ; 6 8 Nev... 7 7 § 
Ariz... 6 10 Kan. 6 6 N. H.. 6 7 i2 
i 7 12 EVE a fob 6 6 IN} ae 6 6 6 
8 12 La..... 5 8 N. M.. 10 6 10 
6 12 Maine 6 |jAny rate.||N. Y.. 6 8 12 
6 6 co IA 6 N. C.. 6 6 Ieee et 
6 8 Mass. 6 |Any rate.||N. D.. 6 6 6 
8 10 Mich. 5 7 Wik 6 6 12 
7 Minn. 6 8 ae 6 6 6 
8 12 Miss, 6 8 as 6 1 ae 6 10 
7 10 Mo 6 8 wees 6 6 Wyo. .. ¥¢ 10 
ral ber Rte ed USN | 
By charging a bonus for a loan and then putting The prevailing limit is 6 years on notes and open. 
on record the loan minus the bonus, many prcfes- accounts. 


sional money lenders avoid the usury laws, They In New York State the limitations are—on 
take advantage, also, of the pawnbroking iaterest judgments, 6 beac when not of record, 20 years, 


tates by requiring a pledge from the borrower. when of record; on notes, 6 years; on open accounts 
The general penalty for usury in most of the] 6 years from last item on either side. A judgmeat 
States is forfeiture of the excess interest, ceases after 10 years to be a lien on real estate. 


The statutes of limitation of action for recovery In New Jersey and Connecticut the statute 
or enforcement in civil actions on debts vary from 1 | in debt matters is 6 years. 
to 20 years in the different States, according to the In Illinois the statute on unwritten agreements 
kind of case, is 5 years; on written agreements, 10 years. 


Election Returns—Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 


| COUNTIES. 


1924. 


COUNTIES. La Cool- La 
Fol’te, Davis,| idge, | Fol’te, 
Prog Dem. } Rep. | Prog. 
Adams..i.. 1,724 Marinette... 4,911} 3,411 
Ashland... . 4/204 Matauette.. 1,109] 1,820 
Barron,. 6,010 Milwaukee., 50,730) 81,697 
Bayfield 2,601 Monroe... 2,661] 6,74 
Brown.. 10,024 Oconto..... 2,062; 4,506 
Buffalo.... AT Oneida... .. 1,769 119) 
Burnett. ... 2,088 Outagamie... 6,426) 10,357 
Calumet 3,503 Ozaukee... 1,015 5264 
Chippewa 6,517 1,226 737 
ADR at. 6,208 2,788] 3,661 
Columbia: . 5,968 2,793] 4,251 
Crawford... 2,977 2,854) 5,347 
Dane,..... 24,595 1,75 3,151 
Dodge..... 9,610 13,040] 11,298 
Door... .... 2,715 ,66 2,660 
Dougias 8,255 14,815) 7,923 
Bann. is. 4,385 1,93. 2,677 
Hau Claire.. 5,222) 3,6 4,693 
Florence... 523 3,935] 6,400 
F’nd du Lac 9,576 991 1,487 
1,259 2,063} 6,337 
1825 6,974) 11,714 
4,885 1,38 3,079 
2,187 2,08 * 
133 2,670} 5,599 
1,400 873) 1,038 
; 167 7,484) 4,335 
Jefferson... 7,885 1,422) 2,043 
Juneau,.... 3,785 1987] 5,081 
Kenosha... 695 7,026) 6,348 
Kewaunee.. 2,804 3,654) 6,395 
La Crosse. . 10,543 1,602) 2,606 
Lafayette... ,681 Winnebago 11,239) 9,891 
Langlade... 3,578 ( Ay 469) 7,303 
Lincoln... . 5465 Peeper hice pl (Bar Boa cra me TS 
ae 9,814 Total....1 68,115)311,614!453,678 |498,5761133,422 
Marathon. 12,193 *Missing on records at Secretary of State’s office. 


Ssrane (1926, ade born 72,627; Zimmerman, Rep., 350,927; Emerson, Proh., 7,333; Kent, 


Soc., 40,293; Perry, Ind. 


‘U. 8. Senator (1926}—Kearney, Dem., 66,672; Blaine, Rep., 299,759; Rosa, Ind., 111,122. 
In 1925 Milwaukee voters rejected the proposed service-at-cost contract whereby the city was to take 


over the traction lines 
President (1924)——Foster, Workers’ Party, 3,773; 
Commonwealth Land, 2 


Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc. Lab., 411; Wallace, 


Governor (1924)—Blaine, Rep., 412,255; Lueck, Dem., 317,550; Quick, Soc.; 45,268; Bucknam, Proh., 


11,516; Alanne, W:' 
Governor (1922)—Bentley, 
Welles, Proh., 21,438; Dietrick, Soc. Lab., 
Us. Senator (1922)—Hooper, Ind. Dem., 
Koeppel, Soc. Lab., 1,656. 


Workers’ Party, 4, 107; Shuttleworth, 


452. 
Ind. Dem., aie John G. Blaine, Rep., 367, 929; Arnold, Soc., 
78,029; La Follette, Rep., 379,494; Bucknam, Proh., 11,254; 


Ind,, 4,089; Snover, Soc. Lab., 
39,570; 


SPECIAL ELECTION TO FILL LA FOLLETTE’S PLACE IN UNITED STATES. SENATE. 
U. 8. Senator ey og wetter death, on June 18, 1925, of U. S. Senator Robert M. La Follette, seventy, 


was followed, Sept. 


The Republican contenders got votes_as follows—R. 


15, by a primary election for nominees for candidates for the vacancy 


M. La Follette- jr., 178,031; Roy F. Wilcox, 


81,834; Daniel Woodward, 40,366; Francis E. McGovern, 18,478. 
The election for U. 8. Senator, held on Sept. 29, 1925, resulted # Sr M. La Follette,jr., eee ; 


237,719; Edward F. Dithmar, Ind. Rep. (Coolidge Conserv.), 91,3 


M. Work, Soc., 11,130; 


PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN. 


1900 9 ages) Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley 


Bruce, Dem:, 10,743; George Bauman, Ind, Soc., 795; scattering, 430; 
1872 (Pres.), Cepen Dem. and Lib., 86,477; 
Grant, Rep., 104,992. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem.. 123,927; Hayes, Ren., 
pee BEBE , OO te Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh, 


Ref, ; 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 
44,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, 


Rep. ae : 
188° NBrce., Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine, 
J 7,649; Butler, 


161, Be ag ohn, Proh., 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, 


on, tele oy Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, 

. Lab., 

1890. (Gov.), Dem,, By i 388; Rep., 132,068; U. Lab., 
5,447; Proh 46. 


1892 (Pres), “cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, 


Rep.; 170,846; Weaver, People’ s, 9,909; Bidwell, 
Proh., ree 13: 1 
oe (Gov.), rer FB ee 260; Rep. 196,150; HOD 
: Pro 


, : THiAtcBy-TORY 
Wiseonsin voters (1922), adopted an amendment 
to the State Constitution as follows: ‘'The right 
of tria} by jury shall remain inviolate, and shall 
extend to all cases at law without regard to the 
amount in controversy; but a jury trial may be 


265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, Soc., 


1908 Pres, Parker, Dem., 124,107; Roosevelt, 
Bee 280, 164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 


1908 (Pres,), Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep., 
247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
130, he Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soe., 


1912 (Gov.), cee 167,316; Rep., 179,360; Soc., 
34,368; Proh., 2,757; Soc. Lab 
1914 (U. §. Sen.), Dem., 134, 925; Rep., 133,966; 
Prog., 9,276; Soc. Dem., 29,744: 
1948 CBs) Wilson, Dem., 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
7,168; Benson, Soc., 
, 135,144; Rep., 251,303;: 


Bryan, 


Hanly, Proh., 


8,5 aK 
1920 °¢ Sen,), Dem. 7a Rep., 


U. ‘a 
281,576; Soc., 66,172; Proh., tha o7. 


AMENDMENT. 

waived by the parties in ‘all. cases’ in the manner 
preg be by law. Provided, however, that the 
Legislature may, from time ‘to time, by statute 
provide that a valid verdict, in civil cases, may 
e based on the votes of a specified number ‘of the 
jury, not less than five-sixths thereof.” : 


35,029; 


(1896-1924 


864 Election Returns—Wyoming; Electoral Vote, 


WYOMING. 
(Presidential vote, 1924, 1920.) 
1924. 1920. 1924, 1920. 
La | Hard- COUNTIES. | Cool- | ~ |. La | Hard- 
Davis, | Fol’te, heat) Cox, idge, spay Fol’te, | ing, Cox, 
Dem. | Prog. | Rep. | Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Prog. } Rep. | Dem. 
743) 1,628] 1,769] 1,145})/ Niobrara... 820 202) 969) 345 
459} 1,233] 2,157) 1,082])/Park....... »607 760} 1,630 666 
577, 443) 1,027 493||Platte..... 138 2 1,405 
733) 1,264] 1,871} 1,039||Sheridan, . 2,530) 1,115) 2,272] 2,645} 1,192 
524 725) 1,561 679||Sweetwater.| 2,119 2,219] 1,744) 1,216 
468 349 934, 451||Sublette .. 570) 183 DBI: 5 wa. ssa haan 
561] 1,292} 2,194 994||Teton...... 342 12 SDH os. Pes mele ae 
Sai] £98] 48: Bes] ESS] Sealwshacic.:| Mal dtd al PBs) Se 
Het rings ,O11 1 < ashakie. . 
Aohdgod |. - 1,097 501 293} 1,202 525||Weston.... 794 317, 640} 1,073 463 
Laramie... -»| 3,944; 1,120] 2,378] 3,399] 1,810 Se 
Lincoln . 1,493 576; 1,025) 2,443) 1,154)) Total .,.| 41,858] 12,868] 25,174} 35,091] 17,429 — 
Natrona. 8,267! 1,6311 3,857! 2,957] 1,153 = 


Gavetaor or dpa N. T. Ross, Dem., 33,247; Emerson, RP ps eg 707. 
atlas 1924)—Mrs. Ross, Dem., re 1323; "Sullivan, Rep., 3 
U. 8. Senator (1924)—Warren, hep, 4 ; Rose, Dem., 33, 536: *icindler, Prog., 2,224. 
Governor (1922)—Ross, Dem., 31,110; Hag Rep., 30,387; Spurrier, Soc., 689. 
U. 8. Senator (1923) —"Kendilek,” Dem., 35,734; Mondell, Rep., 26,627; Guthrie, Soc., 612. 
PAST VOTE OF WYOMING. 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, aM ON 8,454; Weaver, People’s, ott (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310; Taft, Sees 
18 Blawell Prob., cere oe ‘ 4,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,760. 
Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), i 
10.375; McKinley, Rep, 10,072; Broh., 139. 1916 G OOee aa role a3. Bote a ee ae 
1900' @res.),, Bryan, Dem.” 10,164; ‘McKinley, | 944" (Gov.), Dem., 18,640; Rep., 23,723. 


Rep., 14, 
1004 (bres), Parker, Dem., ee Roosevelt, Rep. 1918 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 17,528; Rep., 23,975. 


20,489; Swallow, Proh. 7; Debs, Soc., 1,077. | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429; Harding, Rep., 
1908 Pres.), Bryan, Bithe 14,918; Taft, Rep., 35,091; i | Proh., 265; Debs, Soc, 1,288; 
20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 


ELECTORAL VOTES FOR PRESIDENT; 1896-1924, BY PARTIES AND STATES. 


Electoral colleges meet at the capitals of the several States on the second Monday in January. 
Congress meets in joint session to canvass the electoral vote on the second Wednesday in February. 


én 1896. 1900. 1904. 1 1912. 1916. | 1920. 1924, 
‘ATH. S—S SS eT EE eee 
R. |D.P]| R.)D.| R.| D.| R. | D.| RR.) D.) P. | R. | D.] RB. Ba R. | D. )|LaF 
Alabama.........1.... Be 9 egeesey me 0 8 PC daa BB A tea APS oat 2 aS 
Arizona...,...... aU RAS) cig Buses RG Y | es: gel ee 
Arkansas.. (Saas 8].... 9]. ony aoe Sire 
California. | 8 1 Ooh) LOPS we ay Ys) eS 
Colorado. Ahowes Binaaeds ol 1) MS 
Connecticut (3) Fees) a Ya aA Sy 8 ese 
Delaware, 3h)... M5 3}. ... va bs ee 
Florida. . pene 4}... ae 5]. : antere 
Georgia, Peete inp 1 ita 13}. : ia 
ORTON 2s lciveieiecs are 3]... 3] 3}... u 4]. 
Tilinois.....,..... 24) of 24h. 27 : 29)... 
Indiana... 2.0.5... LO Shes. we Lb ; nd ba 
WOW ie se crwitoseic Te | EARP ace | (ae 3 ma 13}. 
Kanmsas.,........ Sioa CORON: EOP eae: LO ‘ 101... 
pucks. a Safaakalioes 12 LISP ES 13 a 13}. eee 
Louisiana . Fen eran Sis sae 8}. Q we oe SO otiete 
WEBRING 5 islet cis cave ine Bh vies 6 4 GU hae 
Maryland........ 8}.. ak i ‘ 8]... A 
Massachusetts 15 15}... 16 FS 18}.. 
Michigan. . 14 14).. 14 Se: Ll Sale 
Minnesota. OL oc 1l}. =a 12}. Sad ee 
Mississippi . PSA hae ¥ ost ROl eee 
Missouri... he Pa aes hel by d wea vs 18}. ee 
Montana, 2) Ba 3 4) 4). 4\.. 
Nebraska........ 8}. Sh. 8 8 3 8}... 
Nevada.......... ohh Biates 3 3 u 3 
New Hampshire... . 4)... 4}... 4 4 ‘ 4 
New Jersey....... LO ins sah) xv PRS eibas ‘ 14)... 
INOW IMORICO. aie |hje uals tases aes ins os [aoeeat ace eteees eee eee zr) ieee | ges Sip cattin wae 
New York....... 36]... 36]... 39]... 45)... 45)... 45)... 4B} Ge 
North Carolina... |... HY NAS ve Tae 12}... 14 Bgsiee! 12}... 12)... a hs Sener 
North Dakota.... 3}... C3 Bind 4}... 5]... 5 ty ry Oy sicakirateade 
OHO Rin eyes 23]. 23]... 23)... 24).. 24! 24].. 24]... 
Oklaticina fee nesan SEM EEE NG a PET SY Ut eS 10} 10}... Joc. ef 
Oregon. ..... % 4]... 4]... casey Haka 5}... a 5]... 5}... 
Pennsylvania . : SOs 34|... 20 RR BRIE rh, 38] 38]... 381... 38]... 
Rhode Island Al... 4}... Al... 41... 4. 5... 5}... 5}... 5}. 
South Carolina....]..., 9}... Oks 2 oy. 9}. Bere Of eo bs as 
South Dakota... foc) 4) ate ab ales. oie Fi) RPP ESI} BURN eaacts I 
PenMessee, ....... J. ee WD) eo] SUB ek eee eS A 12}. ae Pop BS | wawnioces 
— Uiatasd\s teope rh Mla paid Boley a a ea 18]... Roe 20). ay al pae 20)... 
Vermont... 22.12: ce Bella aa bated ee i dhe cb aha rile 
Virginia. 2.0.0. [he 12]... 1b ae 12}. BS 5] A ee 2) "08 AD 
Washington....,. 4) 4)... 5}... ah. Ties 4 bey 4 Zrevd 
West Virginia..... Crt 6].. (dN eel & soe yg home b ray <1 Ft Sherosehs 
Wisconsin........ 12}. aot Seah 13 Sh kelice BS ees ase (ane 
yoming........ 3] 3}. 3}. “Als BS eNotes, & 3 pis Ree Bis sale cone 
Total........ 271) 176} 292) 155] 336] 140) 321] 162] 8] 435] 88] 254] 277 “404 127 382| 136) 13 
Plurality..... 95 137 196 159 347! 23' 277 246 


The electoral vote for Vice rast in 1806 was; Republican, 271; Democratic, 149; Popullst, a7: 


veld, Harrison, Weaver, well, ) é  )Clevel'd, Harrison, Weaver, 
m, Rep. | Pe roh, ‘EB. Dem. Re p. | 
ee aes wats 


9,197 : IN | 24,943 
120||Ne "714 


- 196,367 
"175,461 
"87.662 


1896. 


eee Bryan, ; Palmer, (Levering, McKin’y| Bryan, eigen Levering;7 ix i! 
Ri D. , Peop. Nat.Dem FORE ; ¢ Rep. |D. , Peop. Nat.Dem Pron; 


wdees dewl spOUd | INe Rhs oc siete 6 


tere eee sg] £040 |) WIS... eee ee 


: 10 BI]Wyo... 105079) 21 OS 7Bhn cs onsiee 
eee 10.494 2,5 1d Dean Bee 1 8 .....17,035,638]6,467,946| 131,529] 141,676 


i “Me- Wool- Me- Wool- 
_ STATE. Kinley, | Bryan, ley, | Debs, STATE, Kinley, | Bryan, ley, | Debs, 
. Dem. | Proh. | Soc. j Rep. | Dem. | Proh. Soc. 


teenies 


Gye a slarats i" J (482 GLO STeyi.i Pee bo psete 


5 pe Bae | 
: - 25,373] _ 37,145 298 -|7,219,530|6,358,071/209,166) 94,768 
Mate tee 121, 835! 114,013! 3,655 


866 Presidential V. ote, by States, 1904, 1908, 1912. 


1904. 


Swal- Roose- Swal- 
ee Parker, | low, | Debs, Parker, low, | Debs, 
Ri 


ep. Dem. Proh. | Soc. Dem. . | Prob. | Soc. 
Feat) an B,982|......5 925 
16'860 33,905 749] 1,090 
164,367] 6,845] 9, 
683,981 | 20,787] 36.883 
124,121 361] ‘1 
14:273| 1,140) 2,117 
44946! 19,339] 36,2 
17,521| 3,806! 7,6 
337.998 | 33,717 21,863 
1839 768 
BD DOS | ng ose: 22 
21,969 | 21965] 3,138 
131,853| 1,906] 11354 
167.200| 4292] 2/791 
PGS 8 Beant 2.767 
77 85 
80,648] 1,382 


53,374)....... "392||Wyo,....8..... 20,489) 8,930 217| 1,077 


3,009 SS 
"939 21,773 335 5,676]! Total........ 7,628,834) 5,084,491 |259,257/ 402,400 
138,558" _52,921' 6,323! 7,412 ; 


Electoral vote (1904)—Roosevelt, Rep., 336; Parker, Dem.; 140. 


1908. 
Chat- Chai 
Taft, Bryan, in, Debs, i Debs, 
Rep. ts . | Proh. | Soc. Rep. - | Soe. 
2.103 
1,299 
10,253 
451 
378 
2,42) 
33,795 
a 
1339 
33,913 
365 
100 
2,846 
1,870 
7,870 
+895 
255 
14,177 
67 
28,170 
Bias th 
Weliey 2 cass iy 126,997! 131, “399 5,179| 3,524 | otal ioe c os 7,679,006! 6,409,106! 252,683!420,820 
Electoral vote (1908)—Taft, Rep., 321; Bryan, Dem., 162. 
1912. 
Roose- Roose- fi 
STATE. Taft, Wilson, velt, Debs, STATE, Tait, Wilson, velt, Debs, 
Rep. Den. Prog. Soo. Rep. Dem. Prog. Soc. 
82,438 22,680) 3,029)|N. H.......0, 32,927 34,724) 17,794; 1,980 
10,324 6,949] -3,168/IN. J. ecu. 88,834) 170,282] 145,409] 13, 
R 21,673} -8,153/|N. M........ 17, 2,139 fs 2,859 
283,436] 283,610) 79,201/|N-¥......... 455,428) 655,475] 390,021 mes bo 
114,232) 72, T6418 ING. Fo. 29, 144,507} 69,667, 
»O61 34,129 }056/)N.D.....5... 23,090 29,555 25,726) 6 
22,631 88 556)/Ohio....,....] 278,168] 424'834) 229°807| 90,144 
36,417 4,535 ,806]|Okla rea 90,786] 119,156). .,..:.. 41,674 
93,076) 21,980) 1,026/|Ore... {673} 47,064 ; 13,343 
A 25,527] 11,960/|Penn 273,305] 395,619] 447,426 § 
405,048) 386,478) 81,278||R. I 27,703 30,412 , 2,049 
281,890] 162,007} 36,931)|S. Cc 536) 48,357 1,293 64 
185,325} 161,819 } SPDs c. cea Lacoste: 48,942) 58,811) 4,662 
143, 120,210} 26,779]|Tenn...,.... 59,444) 130,335) 53, 3,492 
219,584) 102,766) 11,647|/Tex fy 26,745) 219,48 28,530) 24,896 
i 9,323 i Utah. oa. 42,100, 6,579 24,174 023 
51,113] 48,495) 2,541//Vt.... 2.0.0... 23,332| 15,854) 22,132 928 
112,674! 57,789 i VG. caer es 23,288! 90,33 21,777 820 
173,408] 142,228] 12,616||Wash........ 70, 86,84 113,698! 40,134 
50, 214,584) 23,211]|W. Va.. 56,6: 113,046 9 15,336 
106,426) 125,856! 27,505 IBS. cisis ates |) 130,605 . 62,460, 33,48 
57,227 3,645) 2,061/|Wyo......... 14,560 15,310 9,232| 2,760 
330,746} 124,371) 28,466 To | 
27,941) 22,456] 10,885] Total. ..... 3,483,922/6,286,21414,126, 020/897,011 
109,008 72,614| 10,174 > | 


986 5,620' 3,313 Reimer, Soc. I... 29,079. Chafin, Prot, 208,923. 
Electoral vote (1912)— Wilson, Dem., 435; Taft, Rep., 8: Roosevelt, Prog., 88. 


La 


- Presidential Vote, by States, 


1916, 1920; Wood Alcohol. 867 


19%6. 
4 Ben- ; Ben- 
STATE. Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, gon, STATE. Hughes, | Wilson, | Hanly, son, 
Rep. Dem. Proh. Soc. Rep. Dem Proh. Soe, 
43,723 3,779 303} 1,318 
269,352} 211,645 3,187) 10,462 
31,16: +69 11 1,999 
869,115] 759,426} 19,031] 45,944 
120,988} 168,383 61 490 
53,471 > 55, 206) 4:0) ecaene|oeeesen 
514,753} 604,161 8,080) 38,092 
1233} 148,113 1,646] 45,190 
126,813} 120,087 4,729) 9,711 
703,734} 521,784] 28,525) 42,637 
44,858] 40,394 47 1,914 
1,550} 61,846]........ 135 
64,217} 59,191 1,774 1760 
116,223] 153,282 147} 2,542 
4,999] 286,514 1,985) 18,963 
313! 84,025) 149} 4,460 
40,250} 22,708 709 798 
49,356| 102,824 783) 1,060 
167,244| 183,388 6,868] 22,800 
143,124} 140,403 175} 6,140 
221,323] 193,042 7,166) 27,846 
21,698} 28,316 373| 1,453 
oa eeags 2 ef! | 95641): Total. 2. : 8,538,221!9,129,606| 220,5061585,113 
9952) 7,141), ——______—. 
348 3.065 Reimer, Soc. Labor, 13,403. 


Electoral vote (1916)— Wilson, Dem., 277; Hughes, Rep., 254. 


1920. 
Wat- Chris- 
Cox, kins, | Debs, | tensen. 
Dem. Proh. |‘ Soc. F.-L. 
163,254 757| 2,369]....... 
9,546 Peg 29) 15 
SOS acanriel: POCA) ccesers 
229,191} 25,204) 64,076]....... 
104,936 3,016 
120,721 1,947 
9, 9 
90,515) 5,124) 5,189]....... 
POL AGZb cc aed BOD s v'sion 
6,579 6 
534,395 49,630 : 
11,364 16,499)| R. mo SeeN A 
227,921 10,321)|S. Car.| 2,244)» 64,170).......]) 261... 
TBS: 464 oon VL OjOL Lents y : 34,707 
456,497] 3,325) 6,409]....... Tenn. . ,829} 206,558).......] 2,239)....... 
EIEN My cng vaca he ow ie Texas..| 114,269] 288,767 sie SpLae nerd cea 
PR AOU gn edly) Sead atcha. Utah... 1,55: 6,639). 500. 5 4,475 
180,626 1,645|| Vt.... 68,212} 20,919 AE otis, de Stelle aaa site 
210,691). ao. |, B252O7| v clvd ease Via Fis 87,456} 141,670 826 2 
3,4. 10,372|| Wash..| 223,137] 84,298] 3,790 77,246 
142,994 + || W. Va.| 282,007) 220,789] 1,528] 5,618]....... 
CON alesis Looe css Wis... 498,576| 113,422) 8,647] 85,041]....... 
s 574,799 3,291]}| Wyo 35,091 7,429 265 2,180 
Mont 109,430) 57,372 12,204 | | ~ + 
Neb 247,498' 119,608! 5,947! 9,600!..... : Total'16,152,200!9, 147,3531189,408'919,799 265,411 


Electoral vote (1920)—Harding, Rep., 404; Cox, 


Dem., 127. \ 


WOOD ALCOHOL TARIFF INCREASED BY PRESIDENT. 


An increase in the tariff on methanol or syn- 
thetic wood alcohol from 12 to 18 cents a gallon 
was ordered by President Coolidge, Nov. 27, 1926, 
apon representations made to him by the Tariff 
Commission that the advance was made necessary 
to equalize the difference in manufacturing costs 
here and abroad, notably Germany, the principal 
pempeting country in this product. 

The principal uses of refined methanol, the grade 
which competes with the synthetic methanol im- 

rted from Germany, is in the manufacture of 
ormaldehyde, which, in turn, is used in the manu- 
facture of synthetic phenolic resins and coal-tar 


dyes. Refined methanol is also used as a solvent 
in the manufacture of pyroxylin plastics, such as 
celluloid. 

The only company producing synthetic methanol 
in Germany refused representatives of the Tariff 
Commission access to their cost records, The 
weighted average invoice price of methanol imported 
gue 1925 was 48.12 cents per gallon, c. i. tf; New 

ork. 

The domestic costs of production, including 
transportation to New York, in 1924 and first six 
months of 1925 was 72.90 cents per gallon to 75.61 
cents per gallon. 


WINNER OF THE AMERICAN BEAUTY PRIZE. 


Miss Norma Smaliwood of Tulsa, Okla., was 
selected ay, the fifteen expert beauty judges at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 10, 1926, in the annual 
national contest of bathing beauties as the prettiest 
irl in a bathing suit of the seventy-two entrants 
‘om all parts of the United States. She won by 
gnly, mee slenderest of margins over Miss Marjorie 


oesting. 
Miss Smallwood the night before received a silver 


FARMERS’ INCOME OVER 


The money income of the farmers for the fiscal 
year 1926 is fixed at $10,175,000,000 in a review of 
the cultural situation made by the Commercial 


and Continental Banks of Chicago. This is about 


cup as the best dressed girl in an evening gown. 
She is the first girl ever to have won both prizes, 

Miss Smallwood’s hair is unbobbed and it is 
brown. She is eighteen years old and petite, with 
a height of 5 feet 4 inches, and a weight of 118 
pounds. She has blue eyes and fair skin. 

Miss Joesting is twenty-two years old, weighs 
120 pounds, is 5 feet 544 inches tall, has long blond 
hair, blue eyes and fair skin. 


TEN BILLION DOLLARS. 
$250,000,000 less than for the previous year, but 
well above the average for the five years from 1920 
to 1925, which was $9,335,000,000. 


868 Democratic National Committee and State Chairmen. 


DEMOGRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Headquarters, Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


hairman—Clem L. Shaver, W. Va. 1st Vice Chairman—Mrs. Emily_Newell Blair, Mo. 2d Vice 
Chilenen itor Hague, N. J, Secretary—Charles A, Greathouse, Ind, Director _of Finance—Jesse H. 
Jones, Tex. TZreasurer—James W. Gerard, N. Y. Assistant Treasurer—Robert N. Harper, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE DEMOCRATIC pede ira Oe nee eee 


Alabama,....... . Walter Moore, Birmingham.....-........ Mrs. C bee, See. 
IATIZONS! sia oh. ooo Weide BATNUM, Phoenix), «25.2% seis ees os Mrs. potency Marsh, Ni 
Arkansas,.....+++ Ningent M. Miles, Fort Smith....... . Miss Alice Cordell, El Doras. = 
California. .. Isidore B. Dockweiler, Los Angeles Mrs. Chas. L. Donohoe, es Altos. 
Colorado. . John T. Barnett, Denver , . Mrs. Gertrude A. Lee, D 


enyer 
Mrs. Lillian S, Abbott, Norwalk, Conn. 
. Andrew C, Gray, Wilmington Mrs. John R. Eskridge, Seaford, 
.. J. T. G. Crawford, Jacksonville . |. Mrs. Lois K. Mayes, Pensacola. 
at ner S. Gohen, Atlanta... x: Jes sactem Mrs. Edgar Alexander, Atlanta. 
:! Robert H. Elder, Coeur d’Alene......-... Mrs, Teresa M. Graham, Coour ae Alene. 


Connecticu : Thos, J. Spellacy, Hartford. . 


Tlinois. yeeseeesss George BE, Brennan, Chicago............. Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, Chicag: 
Indiana,...... +» Charlies A sAreat nose, Indianapolis....... Mrs. Bessie L. Riggs, Sullivan 
OWA s-<\aiale' sp s:sj0-0 » (Gx da ELOTTE as: MOINES «eck Lae eae Mrs. Madge O’Nei Columbus Junction. - 
Kansas..........+ Dudley Dool tle airour Citys atar . ak Mrs. Florence G. Farley, Wichita. 
Kentucky........ Urey Woodson, Gwensboro.............. Mrs. J. C, Cantrill, Frankfort, 
Louisiana....... . Lee Emmett Thomas, Shreveport......... Mrs. G. C. Thomson, New Orleans, 
Maine. ree D, J. McGillicuddy, Lewiston............ Mrs. Wm. R. Pattangall, Augusta, 
Maryland. ; eats sabe . Howard Bruce, Baltimore, Md.. ..... Mrs. 8. Johnson Poe, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts. .. Edward W. Quinn, Cambridge . Mrs. Nellie M. Sullivan, Fall River. 
ichigan.,.. William A. Comstock, Detro t . Mrs. Etta C. Boltwood, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota. Joseph Wolf, St. Paulss, sso. - Miss Jessie Scott, St. Paul 
Mississippi Henry Minor, Macon. . Mrs. Daisy McLauria Stevens, Brandon. 
Missouri. . chon Meowcks Kemper, Kansas. City: fe Wet Emily Newell Blair, Joplin. 
Montana, s. J. BRuce-Kremer, Butte dina: ss cobee ss 0 rs. J. S. M. Neill, Helena, 
Nebraska Arthur F. Mullen, Omaha.......:... yore Di LZ lenin Callfas, ‘Omaha. 
Nevada Samuel M. Pickett, Reno..........0..... Mrs. Frances Friedhoff, Yerington. 
New Hampshire... Robert C. Murchie, Concord,............ Mrs. Dorothy B. Jackson, Concord. 
New Jersey....... Frank Hague, Jersey City............:.. Mrs. James J. Billington, these City. 
New Mexico..,.... Arthur Seligman, Santa Fe. -..+.+.. Mrs. Jennie Martin Kirby, Santa Fe. 
New York........ Norman E. Mack, Buttaloc.. 3,006. . sna. Miss Elisabeth Marbury, New York. 
North ae: ' ¥. M. Simmons, New Bern.............. Miss Mary O. Graham, Raleigh. 
North Dakota. en B. Murphy, Bismarck.........:...... Mrs. Esther 8S. Johnson, Bismarck, 
Ohio. ..... .. W. A. Julian, Cincinnati, Ohio........... Mrs. Bernice Pyke, irapenees 
Oklahoma Scott Ferris, Paul's Valley, Okla . Mrs. D. A. McDougall, Sa 
Oregon.,,... Will R. King, Portland.,.... . Mrs. Irene B. Stuart, Portia 
Pennsylvania zone F. Guffey, Pittsburgh . Mrs. Lillian D. Bergey, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island ...,. Patrick H. Quinn, Providence. . . Mrs. Jane A. Newton, Providence. 
South Carolina... or Gary Evans, Spartanburg echwe. ou Mrs. Leroy Springs, Lancaster. 
South Dakota... ELOWORS NV ORGY. ig 5.0 oie epider ine eee ous Mrs. H. C. Snodgrass, Interior. 
Tennessee, ....-.5 5 Cordell Hull, Carthage.................. Mrs. Benton McMillin, Nashville. 
Mexag: wait nae Stas Jedi Adams, Dallas... 0s oscatss «cote Mrs. J. T. Bloodworth, Fort Worth. 
Utah coi... wks James H, Moyle, Salt Lake City... 1.11! Mrs. Weston Vernon, Logan. 
Vermont..,...... Frank H. Duffy, Rutland................ Miss Alice D. Sullivan, Windsor. 
el Ha ».. Carter Glass, Lynchburg................ Mrs. pene B. Munford, Richmond. 

ashington beans Sore ¥F. Christensen, Stevenson......... Mrs. E. D. Christian, Spokane. 
Wet Virginia... W. Osenton, Fayetteville. he Ta earee theca sae Mrs. Frank Mann, Huntington. 
Wisconsin,........ e Some M. Callahan, Miiwaukee........... Mrs. Gertrude e Bowler, Sheboygan. 
Wyoming,....... Patrick J. Quealy, Kemmerer . Burke H, Sinclair, Casper. 

ka . T. J. Donohoe, Cordova,..... youn W. Troy, Portland, Oregon. r 
Dist. of Cofumbia, John F, Costello, Washington. een Harriman, Washington. 
Hawaii, John H. Wilson, Honolulu,.............. Mrs. L. McCandless, Honolulu. 
Philippines. . ‘) Robert B. Manley, Naga, Camerines, Sur,, Grace E. Westerhouse, Los Angeles. 
Porto Rico. .. Henry W. Dooley, San Juan............. Mrs. Isabel Locke Horton, Mayaguez. 
Canal Zone....... Frank T, Hamlin, Ancon, Canal Zone... .. Mrs. L. O. Keen, Balboa. 

DEMOCRATIC STATE CHAIRMEN. 

State. Name. P. O. Address. State, Name. P. O. Address. 


Ala. ..Judge R. N. Evins., Birmingham, A Nev...H, R. Cook........ Reno, 421 rs ee 

Ariz.. .Louis B. Whitney . .Fleming Bldg., Phoenix. | N. H. .Rovert Jackson. Sosy 88 Main St. 

Ark...Judge W. Hammock. Little Rock. N. J...Harry Heher.. - Trento. 

Cal, ..Claude F. Purkitt. . Willows, Court House. N. M. John B. McManus. Santa Fo. 

Col, .. Thomas Annear,...Denver, Room 208 Cap- | N. Y..Edwin Corning. . - Albany. 
itol Bldg. ee C..John G. Dawson. | /Kinsto 


Conn, pcotees J. Walsh, .. .Meriden. D. .Ed. J. Hughes. ... "Diekinson. 
Del..,H. T. Graham..... > Wilmington, Du _ Pont | Ohio. enous E. Dye, ... Urbana. 
Fla. . -Robert E. Davis Bie Ore: pow G : - Davidson. “Portis Board . 
a, . .~Rober avis. . . re. ..Lotus L, e r 
Tae ho am E: Ditties ht Mane P Cor'’lus : es ain oe 
aho. ngham . ackay. ‘a. ...Cor’lus art; -Phil << 
Ill. ,,.dohn P, Devine... . Dixon. eer te a in Bide 7 rend Bt. 
Ind! !R, Earl Peters... .: Fort Wayne, & s. ean 
Towa. a : Bh oaeas Saracen fe! Dodge. I... .Luidi De Pasquale. Fret eare, Union Trust 
"Gnas. A. Hardin . | “Harrodsbu . | 8S. .Bdgar A. \. Bro 
‘ poate G. Fields.. “Farmervills’: LNG soa aie Barna 
-Dan W. Cony.,.....Au a, 184 Water St. fea ao are Baston. sees Nashville, Capitol. 
.J. Enos Ray...... Baa Oe, 18 W. Sara-| Tex. ./Ed, A PORT 4 0:0 siete ‘Houston, State Nat’l Bk. 
Mass. De Lye ban McGlue. Wosten; 75 State St. W. Draper... ... Salt Lake, J 5 
Mich, ae he bott.......Ann Arbor. ‘Park H. Pollard Srostorevitn Bie 
Minn.. Nag soos es Minnea: ols, 954 Ply- -.».d. M. Hooker en 
Miss , .W. Calvin Wells. . Stee vig F Dian. 
+. Ww. . Va X Chavieton’ Moore bt 
Mo.. .Sam’l W, Fordyce. /St. Loui W! 
Richie we Y. Mrooe aye.  Biitt, 5. is...John M. Callahan: -Milwaukee, 230 M: 


Neb...Thomas §S. Allen. ‘Lincoln, Terminal Bldg. | Wyo. .Dr. J. R. Hylton. . spigtetaas 


FARMER LABOR NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Headquarters; Ernest & Cranmer Building, | Denver; Chairman Cam: Ct 
Denver, Col.; Chairman, W. M. Piggott, 368 25th. St., Warner, Biloxi, Miss, De a ee 
Ogden, Utah: Secretary and Treasurer, Bert, Martin. 


Republican Nat'l Committee; Brooklyn Republican Leaders. 869 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
(Headquarters, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C.) 


_ Chairman—William M. Butler, Mass. _Vice ae ee es D. Hilles, N. Y.; Ralph E. Williams; 

; Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, Ky. Secretary—Roy O. West, Ill. Treasurer—William ¥ a odecs: Col. 

“azecutive Commititee—Chairman—William M. Butler, Mass. Vice Chairmen—Charles D. Hilles, N. Y.; 
Ralph E. Williams, Ore.; re Alvin T. Hert, Ky. Secretary—Roy O. West, Ill. Treasurer—W illiam 
V. Hodges, Col,; William H. Crocker, Cal.; J.’ Henry Roraback, Conn.; Coleman du Pont, Del.; Jorgen 
B. Kealing, Ind.; see Ww. Mulvane, Kan.; Miss Bina M, West, Mich.: Charles A. McCloud, Neb.; 
Charles H. Sabin, N. ¥.; Mrs. perey. H. Warburton, Pa.; Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde, Utah; Mrs. George 
Orvis, Vt.; Virgil L. Highland, W. Va., and Mrs. Bryant B. Brooks, Wyo. 


‘MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Alabama.......... Oliver D. Street, Guntersville............ Mrs. Birdie Hooper Kennamer, Guntersville. 
ATIZONA.... eee Thomas E. Campbell, EP ROCMIEKA | lois ere toaeis Mrs. Barnett E, Marks, Phoenix. 
Arkansas.......... ae L. Remmel, Little Rock......,.. Mrs. H. H. Poster, Little Rock. 
California......... Wm. H. Crocker, San Francisco...:...).. Mrs. O. P. Clark, Los Angeles. 
Gnloragto?2§ 2. lly Clarence C. Hamlin, Colorado Springs.... Mrs. Anna Wolcott Vaile, Denver. 
Connecticut....... J. Henry Roraback, Camaan............. Mrs. John B. Russ, Shelton. 
Delaware.......... T. Coleman du Pont, Wilmington........ Mrs. W. K. du Pont, Wilmington. 
George W. Bean, panes: Pe tr ts a Mrs. F. W. Morse, Tampa, 
Relit ok deaaha W\auhy 20S ose Le ieiee,BL8 \a-ee ae siapareieie eeeessoe..-. Mis. Geo. N. Williams, Savannah. 


: John’ Thomas, Gooding.: 
‘Allen F. Moore, Monticello. - 
Joseph B. Kealing, Indianapoli: 
Chas. A. Rawson, Des Moines 
David W. Mulvane, Topeka. 
Richard P. Ernst, Covington 
Emile Kuntz, New Orleans. . 
‘Joseph W. Sim son, oo Harbor. 


.. Miss Glacys Terhune, Twin Falls. 

. Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, Chicago. 
. Miss Dorothy Cunningham, Martinsville. 
. Mrs} T. is Hollowell, Fort Madison, 

. Mrs. R. R. Bittman, * Independence. 

. Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, "Louisville. 

. Mrs. Rosamonde Kuntz, New Orleans. 
. Mrs. ay P. Gannett, Augusta, 


. William P. Jac on, SAlSDUFY.. 20 )s pssrinie wie Mrs. W. Bladen Lowndes, Baltimore. 
William M. Butler, Serta bie carepausikar sis iatev ene Mrs. Chas, Sumner Bird, ‘Past Walpole. 
James E. Davidson, Bay City............ Miss Bina M. West, Port, Huron. 
Wm. F. Brooks, Minneapolis aissa eral austsren a ole Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen, Minneapolis, 
asa My Howard, FACKSOM S.-i. c ok she titans Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou. 
Dr. aa ements, Macon............. Mrs. Grace Semple Burlingham, St. Louis. 
Dr. 6: M. Lanstrum, Helena............ Mrs. George H. Berry, Glasgow. 
Charles A. WICCIOUG) AMOPK woe he a Siete a stevens Mrs. Edgar P. Penney, Fullerton. 
INeCVade ci. 68) s e's George Wingfield, Reno...0....-..0 2505. Mrs. Geo. W. Brady, Winnemucca. 
New Hampshire.... Fred W. Estabrook, Nashua............. Mrs. J. G. M. Glessner, Littleton. 
New Jersey........ Hamilton F. Kean, "Blizabeth...........- Mrs. Lewis S. Thompson, Red Bank. 
New Mexico....... Edward eet Ohama han sean Sakata Mrs. W. C. Reid, Albuquerque. 
New York... /..:..:. Charles D. Hilles, New York City........ Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, New York City. 
North Carolina. ... Johnson J, Hayes, North Wilkesboro..... Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem. 
North oe ke tokstce Harrison Garnett, St.Thomas............ Mrs. Fred P. Mann, Devils Lake. 
RIO o  Siacs wes eile eteye Maurice Maschié, Glevelamde <i Assesses « ~ opelsrewtal viaje He «tor edels! ales WsoS4 lost eve sd eaeleveiahonels Pe 
Oklahoma......... WWiG SRM, TUS on, ss dg aivwlonntele sccieot'eldre Mrs. BBs D. Rood, Bartlesville, 
OVOZOM HS: sj 0) oisieye Ralph EB. Williams, Portland...:......... Mrs. E. C. Giltner, Portland. 
Pennsylvania...... George Wharton Pepper, Philadelphia.... Mrs. Barclay H. Warburton, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island...... Frederick S. Peck, Providence. .......... Mrs. Chas. J. Steedman, Providence. 
South Carolina..... Joseph W. Tolbert, Greenwood. . . .. Mrs. Elizabeth D. Kirksey, Pickens. 
South Dakota..... W. FE. Milligan, Aberdeen... . . Mrs. Mabel Rewman, Deadwood. 
Tennessee... . .. J. Will Taylor, Knoxville. . . Mrs. Wesley Gaines, Nashville. 
Texas.. .. R. B. Creager, Brownsville....... . Mrs. J. C. Griswold, San Antonio. 
Utah.. Ernest Bamberger, Salt Lake City . Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde, Salt Lake City. 
Vermon Earle S. Kinsley, Rutland........ . Mrs. George Orvis, Manchester. 
Virginia... C. B. Slemp, Big Stone Ga) . Mrs. M. M. Caldwell, Roanoke, 
Washington. . N. C. Richards, Yakima,.... . Mrs. J. L. Hughes, Yakima. 
ies Meal Virgil L. Highland, Clarksburg . Mrs. Lenna L. Yost, Huntington. 
NPT eh ease ce aA acc eneaRe ct alate iin aaiatipaie enol sas. ate puaen Anata ph elute wueyeauerieeasshe = alee etela eco) n etaene 
Wyoming... .. Patrick evens CAS POL pase eltenalny lovecat sous Mrs. Bryant B. Brooks, Casper. 
Dist. of Columbia... E. F. Colladay, Washington............. Mrs. Harry Wardman, ‘Washingt 
BPAY ON conte wie Aare aye Robert W. Shingle, Honolalu............ Princess David Kawananakoa, onoluhs 
Philippine Islands... A.S. Crossfield, Manila.....6:..:0..2-.-- Mrs. E. Finley Johnson, Manila. 
Porto Rice oo “Robert H. Todd, San Juan.............. Mrs. Harrison Johnson, Caguas. 


KINGS COUNTY REPUBLICAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Chairman—Jacob A. Livingston; Treasurer—James A. Stewart; Secretary—Frederick H. Stevenson. 


A.D. Leaders. Residence. A. D. Leaders. Residence. 
ia tio. FL. etnias ecient eres 121 Henry St. 13....|Jesse D. Moore. . .|155 Ainslie St. 
rene WOT iis. tie ind 4 . (55 Hicks St. Mabel Applebee. . . |230 Ainslie St. 
Sari Fawin ee ROWRnE .}13 Conklin Ave. 14....|Merrick V. Nittoly .|575 Driggs Ave. 
Grace Lease..... . 11466 E. 9th St. Elizabeth Gray... .|514 Metrop’an Ave. 
3....|/Anthony DeMarti .|73 First Place 15....|Richard Wright. .|99 Newell St. 
Lulu Simonson. . . (223 45th St. Lucy Hayes........... 671 Leonard St. 
4....|Alfred T. Hobley 1/75 Keap St. 16....|Frederick Oppikofer... .|2751 W. 1st St. 
Elizabeth Conn... .. .|126 Clymer St. Isabella Schults........ 1026 Dahill Road 
5....|Charles C. Lockwood.. ./954 Greene Ave. 17....|Lewis M. Swasey...... 42 Herkimer St. 
Harriet B. Fisher. .....|284 McDonough St. Maude Neal..........4 21 Herkimer St. 
6....|John R. Crews.... .|256 Hart St. 18....|Warren G. Price....... 884 T.incoln Place 
Marguerite Bergen: .|523 Greene Ave. Katherine L. Kerr..... 1030 Park Place 
7....\|John A. Thompson.... . 4519 6th Ave. 19....|Jacob Bartscherer...... 178 Evergreen Ave. 
Catherine C. Cannon... |558 54th St. Bertha Kreiner........ 905. } Willougaby Ave. 
8....|Harold L. Turk. .<..... 281 Carroll St. 20....|William Schnitzspan .. ./65 Grove St. 
Lorretta Danemeyer... .|178 11th St. Faith Moore Andrews. . a8 Weirfield St. 
9.0.10. EF. Fanning. 05.60. 272 83d St. 7% fede Maal 2 dH edo Bgl) 2: <3 dee eS 11 Kenmore Place 
Beatrice V. a reraneo P apaeS 85th St. Louise G. Zabriskie. ...|/505 Ocean Ave. 
10..../Charles F. Murphy. 292 Clinton Ave. 22....|Jacob A. Livingston. . .|448 A aah Ave, 
Janette Murphy....... 292 Clinton Ave. Dorothy A. McKnight. ./60 Hale Ave. 
11....|Alfred EB. Vass........: 131 Quincy St. 23....|Walter D. Ludden..... 15 Russell Place 
May M. Gooderson. .. .|164 Putmam Ave. Della F. Johnson......|1107 Herkimer St. 
12....|John T. Rafferty....... 242 Garfield Place * 
Emma Fgolf.......... 253 12th St. 


The headquarters of the Republican County C. Lockwood; Vice-Chairman, Beatrice V. Stevenson; 
Committee is No. 157 Remsen she hairman, Charles ! Asst. Sec., Katharine C. Walter. 


20 Washingt 
atrs, 325 Luhrs Bldg., 


- H,L. Remmel, Little Rock, 4 a. : 
c Ghee L. Jroumalier, Stockton, Hdatrs., Kohl oe ee es Porter, 11 
ig., San Francisco. __ Pasadena. ide 
o ine : Mrs. Parker Maddux, — 
Pe 4 San Francisco. Swiss wine 
- John R._ Coen, Sterling. Hdatrs., Brown Mrs. Helen Bell, Brown Palace 
Palace Hotel, Denver. } D 


Aas enver. =a, SEkeete s 
. J. Henry Rorabeck, Canaan. Hdatrs., Allyn Miss Katherine Byrne, Putnam. 
‘ House, Hartford. 7 ‘ aif Ee ee hat 4 
- Wm. D, Denney, Dover. Hdatrs., Delaware Lena R. Anderson, Ellendale. ; 
Trust Blag., Wilmington. — 5 ike a 1h Mere has ; 
: George Wentworth, Pensacola. _ Mrs. Grace Barry Wise, Jacksonville. — 
+ Roscoe Pickett, Jasper. Hdatrs., 712 Haas- ia : BR nt) 
Howell Bldg., Atlanta, f ) WAU, wee a Ae eg! 
+ John McMurray, Oakley. Hdatrs., Boise. _ Miss Gladys Terhune, Twin Falls. 
G. J. Johnson, Paxton. Hdatrs., Congress : pr aay eee fae 
Hotel, Chicago. : ; ? seer a ten ade 
Clyde A. Walb, La Grange. Hdatrs., 319 Mrs. Vivian Wheatcraft, 319 Severin 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis. i fe Sepa : ’ 
- Willis L. Stern, Logan. Hdatrs., Fleming Miss Martha McClure, Mt. Pleasant 
2 AR My Bldg., Des Moines. ee: anes 
Kansas...... Ret Se arel Erie. Hdqtrs., Hotel Kansas, Mrs. O. M. Babcock, Atchison. 
Pay 3: opeka, } ‘ WEIS yy 
Kentucky. ... R.W. Hunter, Providence. Hd trs., Republic Mrs. A. T, Hert, Republican Natl. 
B17" 4 Bldg., Louisville. - _._ Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C.~ 
 Louisiana.... Jas. L. Higgins, 529 Bermuda 8t., New Mrs. Jane T. Perrin, Arabi. 7 
S Sypeetoss Orl’ns. Hdatrs., 810 Union St., New Orl’ns. j @: hath ci 


tr. is . 4 { ‘ * te eh 
_ Maine...... : Daniel F. Field, Phillips. Headatrs., 504 Mrs. Eva C. Mason, Dover-Foxeroft.. 
‘ Clapp Mem. Bigg. Portland. us (x's foot 
| Maryland.... Galen L. Tait, Federal Bidg., Baltimore. a 
(Mark all mail ‘ Personal.”) “Hdatrs., 205-. 
ahd) Trea: 211 Hearst Tower Bldg., Baltimore. ; 
Massachusetts Francis Prescott, Grafton. Hdatrs., Lawyers’ F 
i Bldg., 11 Beacon St., Boston. : : me a 3 aoe 
Michigan.... Kennedy L. Potter, Jackson. Hdatrs., 502 Mrs. Orin T. Bolt, Muskegon... 2 . 
Lawyers’ Bldg., Detroit. : 2S Nina 
Minnesota.... Ludwig I. Roe, Montevideo. Hdatrs., St. Mrs. J. K. Campbell, Slayton. 
Francis Hotel, Minneapolis. : 


os 


Mississippi... M. H. Daily, Jackson. Mrs, Lida Allen Oldham, Oxford. — 

Missouri. .... Heury Kiel, St. Louis. Hdatrs., American Mrs. Lou Cunningham, Bolivar. — F 
SYERAT Hotel, St, Louis. : f : hak! 

‘Montana... .. Frank A, Hazlebaker, Dillon. | Mrs. Frank Bartos (1st Dist.), Helena. 


, Ts. erat 
j Miss Elizabeth Ireland (2d Dist.), Havre. 
Nebraska. ... Harry E. Sackett, Beatrice. Hdatrs., Lindell Fannie DeBow, Coleridge. 
Hotel, Lincoln. o ea 
Nevada...... Andrew Haight, Reno. 


- N. Hampshire Thomas P. Cheney, Laconia. Hdatrs., 89 N. Mrs. Harry W. Spaulding, Mancheste 
= : Main St., Concord. | ies = # ie 


New Jersey... BE. C. Stokes, Trenton, Hdatrs., 1389 E. Mrs, Margaret Baker, 43 Crescent Ro: 
ae “ 


i Hanover St., Trenton. Madison, N, J. 
__New Mexico.. Beat Mu heaig fe gah Fe. Hdatrs., Renehan Mrs. Frank W. Parker, Santa Bese Vi 
‘ + Santa Fe, Aes 
‘ New York.... George K. Morris, Amsterdam. Hdatrs., 9 Miss Sarah Butler, 2 W. 46th St 
E. 4ist St., New York City. York City. \ Tawad 
N. Carolina... Brownlow Jackson, Hendersonville. Mts. Mary Settle Sharp, Greensboro. 
_N. Dakota... Louis B. Hanna, Gardner Hotel, Fargo. Mrs, Lyman N, Cary, Mandan, 
Oh1O i 0 a Fred W. Warner, Marion. Hdatrs., Neil 


Oklah Byrn Be vOflanee ace Hoqtrs., Mra. J. Ob 
oma.... Byron D. Shear, ahoma, y. rs.,. Mrs. J. C, rson, Marshall. ‘ai 
. 236 Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City.” “a Buus 


. Orégon...... Phil Metschan, Portland. Hdatrs., Imperial’ Mrs. E. C. Giltner, 771 St::: Portiama 
ie Hotel, Portland. a 1 Pverett St., Portland, 


Pennsylvania. W. L. Mellon, Frick Bldg. Annex, Pittsburgh, Mrs. Worthington Ser 


anto: ? 0 

Hdatrs., 506 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. Ave., Scranton. a eee 
Rhode Island. William C. Pelkey, Providence. Hdatrs., 36 Mrs. Edward 8. Moulton, 440 Butler Exch, 

| Butler Exch. Place, Providence. Place, Proviaence. ragesat Lita, 

£ S. Carolina... Joseph W. Tolbert, Greenwood. ; 


S. Dakota,... George W. Wright, Huron. Hdatrs., Huron. Mrs, F. W. Ratham, 


Tennessee. ... Hal H. Clements, Knoxville. Hadi trs., 232 Mrs. Beulah Hughe: 
j Maxwell House, Nashville. " ‘ dopa 


Winner, 
Murphreesboro, 


; aed ~ * 
Texas........ Eugene Nolte, Seguin. Hdatrs., 20! South- Mrs. J. C. Griswol 215 Hollywood J 
land Bldg., Dallas, San Antonio. iste 
epmntitaly sic. in Carl Marcusen, Price. Hdqtrs., Hotel Utah, Mrs, Jesse Canpon, Salt Lake City. 
RY Salt Lake City. Ts. Jeannette Morrell, ‘Ogden, 2 : 
Vermont..... Leonard F. Wing, Rutland. Mrs. Florence Ransom, Castleton, s es 
Virginia...... Joseph L. Crupper, Falls Church, Mrs. M. H. Caldwell, Roanoke, See 


Washington,. Sam R. Sumner, Wenatchee. Hdatrs., 6630 Mrs. G. N. Campbell, Kalama, ~ 
West Virginia, Judge Sone aane P. O. Box 1 Fl pee 
Ves » Judge John T. Graham, P. O. Box aa f : k : 

4 ere bngties 150, Mrs. Flora A. Williams. 730 M 8t., Wa ecling 


Wisconsin. ... / i ‘ ; 
Wyoming.... P. C. Spencer, Cheyenne, Hd trs., 410 First Mrs. ‘ p neveann 
: » Natl. Bank Bidg., Cheyenne. i sci eva me x pee (Cheyenne. Z 
Dist. of Col... Samuel J. Prescott, Washington. Mrs. Virginia White Speel, 175! ; 
¥ ise Washington. pee ica, 


Porto Rico... pier ines Nadal, care Hon, R. H. Todd, San 
uan. : 
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DEMOCRATIC LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


Tammany—Headquarters, Tammany Hall, 145 East 14th Street.. Chairman General Committee— 
David H. Knott. Treasurer—Philip F. Donohue. Secretary—James F. Egan, Chairman Executive Com- 
mtitee—Peter J. Dooling, 315 West 42d. Street. 

The officially peste ASG Leader of tne Tammany organization is former General Sessions Judge George 
W. Olvany, one of the Tenth District leaders, who succeeded, in 1924, Charles F. Murphy, deceased. 


A.D. Leaders (Men). Address. Leaders (Women). Address. 
g 1...|f Daniel E. Finn..... 590 Broome Street... .| Mrs. Margaret Fay.......... 19 Vandam Street. 
-|59 Madison Street....] Mrs. Thomas J. he ae «+-...19 Madison Street. 
; 2...|i Harry C. Perry..... 364 Bowery.......... Miss Elvira Coftre. . '|57 Kenmare Street. 
. 263 Grand Street... .. Mrs. Barbara Porges. . ...|/36 Rivington Street. 
Charlies W. Culkin..|301 W. 12th Street. ..| Mrs. Clara E, Keenan. ...|317 W. 11th Street. 
3...}4 Wm. L. Kavanagh. | 267 W. 25th Street...] Mrs, Mary G. Murphy. ARS eon 360 W. 23d Street, 
Charles H. Sey 464 Eighth Avenue. ..|. Mrs. Ellen Downey.......... 426 W. 34th Street 
4...|Edward J. Ahearn, ...]/290 E. Broadway..... Mrs. Mary Halpin........... 296 East Broadway. 
Peter J. Dooling... 4 . .|Mrs. Mary E. Connelly...... 445 W. 43d Street. 
5... Chas. A. McManus.|728 Ninth Avenue. . .. Mrs. B. McCarthy... ........: 459 W. 49th Street. 
Pata 413 W. 57th Street. . .| Miss Martha Byrne..........|133 W. 61st Street. 
6...|David Lazarus....... 247 Seventh Street... .| Mrs. Benjamin Hoffman.....|271 Seventh Street. 
7...\James J. Hagan...... 131_W, 64th Street. ..| Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips...... 114 W. ee Serer 
8.. .}67 St. Marks Place...) Mrs. Frances Bauman.......|/79 EB. 4th 
9...}Not yet decided...... fi -| Mrs. Sadie E. Garland....... 122 W. [ood Street. 
10... . .|Mrs. Agnes P. Husch........ 67 W. 12th Street. 
- .| Miss Loretta Bonner......... 106 W. 52d Street. 
11... {James J. Hines....... 292 Manhattan Mi .| Mrs. E. F. Stewart. .......0. 16 Morningside Ave. 
Wm. P. ted Ge 345 Second Avenue...}] Miss Elizabeth M. Barry.... +340 E. 18th Street. 
12.. Michael J. Cruist.. .}226 E. 32d Street..... Miss Anna Montgomery...... 145 BE. 30th Street. 
Martin G,. McCue. . ... Mrs. Mary A. Hagerty.:..... 683 Third Avenue. 
13.. .)}Mrs. Abbey Shay Hughes.....]502 W. 122d Street 
14.. Mrs. Elizabeth McDonald. ...|323 BE. 69th Street. 
15... |Frank L. Briarly..... 1019 Madison Avenue. Mrs. Mary O’Connell........ 130 E. 93d Street. 
16 1334 EB. 79tn Street... .] Mrs. Mary Russell...... .|446 EB. 79th Street 
“**1\ Michael Cosgrove.. a E. 86th Street, .|Mrs. Anna Naughton 245 B. 86th Street, 
17 Nathan Burkan. 7 .| Miss Rose Rothenber; 1871 Seventh Avenue. 
ey William Solomon... 151 W.117th Street. 
ig,..|/ John J. Dietz...... ‘11451 Lexington Ave 166 E. 102d Street. 
. 208 B. 116th Street. . ie 114 E. 116th Street. 
19...|Martin J. Healy...... 2043 Seventh Avenue..| Miss Annie Mathews... 130 W. 123d Street. 
20... }|Clarence Neal jr...... 165 E. 125th Street...) Mrs, Sadita E. Wilson. .| 2053 Lexington Ave. 
21.. .| 728 St. Nicholas Ave. .| Mrs. Joyce Bushel........... 622 W. 137th Street. 
22. :}423 W. 156th Street...] Miss Elizabeth V. McCrystal..|400 W. 160th Street 
23...JJohn Mara.......... 552 W. 181st Street...! Mrs. Katherine D. Codding.. .1604 W. 178th Street. 


TAMMANY HALL AND ITS SACHEMS. 


The Society of St. Tammany, or the Columbian 
Order, was founded in New York City in 1789 by 
William Mooney as a social organization directed 
against aristocratic influences. Under the manipu- 
lation of Aaron Burr, who became powerful in the 
society, it began its career as a partisan political 
organization in 1798. 

Its present home is Tammany Hall, No. 145 East 
14th Street. The membership in 1926 was 750. The 
officers are: 

Grand Sachem—John R. Voorhis. 


Council of Sachems—John F, Curry, Commissioner 
of geese Supreme Court Justice Thomas C. T. 
Crain, Thomas Darlington, Park Commissioner 
francis 4 D. Gallatin, Louis F. Haffen, Thomas F,. 
McAvoy, Commissioner Daniel L. Ryan of the Board 
of Transportation, Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Henry 
W. Unger, former Judge George W. Olvany, Surrogate 
James A, Foley, Daniel E. Finn and former Justice 
Robert L. Luce. 

Wiskinkie — William J. Duffy; Secretary —Willis 
Holly; Treasurer—William Sohmer. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS—MANHATTAN. 


Republican County Committee (New York County)—Headquarters, 105 W. 40th St. Chairman— 
Samuel S. Koenig. Tvreaswrer—Oliver B. James, — Secretary—Clarence Schmeizel. Chairman of Women's 
Division—Miss Helen Varick Boswell. 4 


Executive 
Members. 


District 
Headquarters. 


Ea ae 236 East Broadway... 
.132 Mcdougal St 


Headquarters. 


236 East Broadway 
32 Macdougal St. 
32 Macdougal St. 
264 Grand St: 


Associate Leaders. 


Mrs. Anna M. Simon.:..... 
Miss Maria Sylvester........ 
32 Macdougal St..... Miss Eleanor E. Rose....... 
RSS Tee Mrs. Rose Bernstein........ 
.......|Mrs. Anna C. Reed. ign td 
269 Bighth AM Oy Aine 5 Mrs, Agnes Scheiffele:..:..: 


A.D. 


Joseph Levenson 
William G. Rose.. 
George M. Fanelli.... 
Jacob Rosenberg..... 
John K: 
Raymond J. Mulligan. 


_ 


tb 


3 | [David Morton........ 265 W. 34th St......:/Mrs. Agnes M. Campbell, ... 369 eighth Ave. 
4 |Alexander score, okay RS and St........ Miss Jessie Yatkowsky...... 436 Grand St. 
George J. Beyer...... 763 Sieneh AMO 5 oe. Mrs. Nellie Wilson. .|763 Eighth Ave. 
5 Anthony F. add (ei ay 19 W. 63d St........] Mrs. Mary O’Shea Grout. -{115 W. 63d St. 
6 |Samuel S. Koenig..... 44 Avenue C........\]Mrs. Sadie Koenig. . .144 Avenue C, 
7 |Albert J. Berwin... ..|/2228 Broadway..... ..]Mrs. Niles R. Becker....... 2228 Broadway 
8 |Geo. C. Nordinger....|108 Second Ave...... Mrs. Mildred Samuel....... 108 Second Ave, 
9 |Charles E. Heydt..... 157 W. 97th St....... Mrs. Katherine T. Hammer. .|157 W. 97th St. 
10 |F. R. Stoddard......./8 W. 28th St Mrs. Charlotte Farrar.......}8 W. 28th St. 
11 !Robert P. Levis...... 550 W. 113th St...... Mrs, Ida Stacks. .0007 0.3... 550 ve 113th St. 
William Henkel...... 201 E, 22d°St........ Mrs, Lillian Michel......... 201 EB. 22d St. 
12{ |John S. Shea.........|230 E. 36th St....... Mrs. J. Homer Cudmore. 230 E. 36th St. 
Charles K. Lexow.. ..|208 E. 50th St....... Miss C. Mat’lde Schaeffer... .|208 EB. 50th S 
13 |Valentine J. Hahn.. ..)/530 W. 125th St .|Miss Sarah 8, Butler....... 530 W. 125th St 
Thomas F’. Mallee... ./324 E. 72d 8t........ Mrs. Josephine Wanek...... 324 B. 72d St 
14 { Charles W. Ferry... ..|173 E. 83d St........ Miss Kathryn P. Kolb...... 173 E. 83d St. 
15 |Frank J. Goleman jr. | 1041 Madison Ave....]Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt...... 1041 Madison Ave. 
William C. Hecht jr...)173 EB. 83d St........ Mrs. Helen F, Rothweiler.. .|173 E. 83d St. 
16 { |Mipost E Schwartz, ..|243 © 86th St... Mrs. Elizabeth Kogel. 243 E. 86th St. 
17 |Robert Oppenheim. ..|/69 W. 113th St. .|Mrs. Edith Schacter .{69 W. 113th St. 
Charles B, Largy..... 173 BE. 116th St...... Mrs. Mary Jacobs. . .{168 B. 105th St. 
18 { Morris Levy......-.-.. 168 E. 105th St...... Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce....... 173 E. 116th St. 
19 |David B. Coatiiens:" . 123 W. 124th St....... Mrs. Margaret Fitzsimmons .}23 W. 124th St. 
20 |Frank K. Bowers.....|107 E. 125th St...... Mrs. Gertrude M. Taaffe... .|107 B. 125th St. 
21 + |Robert S. Conklin. |. .|3410 Broadway . Mrs. Margaret A. Sealy.....|3410 Broadway 
22 |John A. Bolles....... 1723 Amsterdam Ave. Nie Grace D. Vanamee.....|1723 Amsterdam Ave. 


Collin H. Woodward. .!90 Bennett Ave....... Mrs. Theresa G. Lindheim.../90 Bennett Ave. 
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KINCS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. _ 


(Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Brooklyn.) 
Chatrman—John H. McCooey, 908 St. Marks Ave.; Secretaries, Frank V. 


and Mrs. Julia Kane, 612 Hemlock St. 


1—James J. Browne, 97 Johnson St. 
Mrs. Martha Guilfoyle, 179 Nassau St. 
1—goha fungi 185 Cita 
ohn F. Quayle, on St. 
Mrs. Margaret V. Walters, 120 Bond St. 
2d hese intte ia 719 Ee oth St 
ames A. Blanchfield, F 3 
Miss Lillian Murphy, 1472 ©. 14th St. 
Club House, 1634 E. 15th St. 
3—James Kane, 195 Congress St. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Struck, 433 Clinton St. , 
Club House, 314 Clinton St. 
4—Thomas J. Drennan, 140 Hewes St. 
Mary T. Harrington, 135 Penn St. 
Club House, 93 Division Ave. 
5—James J. Sexton, 257 Stuyvesant Ave. 
Mrs. Mary Greehy, 892 Putnam Ave. 
Club House, 735 Hancock St. 
6—Charles W. Jannicky, 57a Vernon Ave. 


Club House, 116 Tompkins Ave. 


vington Ave. 
her, 1252 56th St. 
Club House, 259 Ovington Ave. 
10—Peter A. Carey, 390 St. Johns Place. 
Mrs. Minnie J. Harris, 49 Seventh Ave. 
Club House, 241 Prospect Place. 
11—Thomas A. Dempsey, 178 Sullivan St. 
Miss Honour Gelson, 240 Gates Ave. 
Club House, 4 Brevoort Place. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN 


Kelly, 152 Keap St. 


12—James J. Heffernan, 65 Prospect Park W. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Joyce, 367 16th St. 
Club House, 911 Highth Ave. 
13—George W. Lindsay, 40 Bushwick Place. 
Mrs. Evelyn Ward Rehm, 256 Ten Byck St; 
Club House, 106 Powers St. 
14—Joseph Lentol, 268 Grand St. 
Nora Quinn, 117 No. Fourth St. 
Club House, 725 Driggs Ave. 
15—Peter J. McGuinness, 158 Kent St. 
Mrs. Julia V. Conlon, 67714 Leonard St. 
Club House, 765 Manhattan Ave. 
16—Kenneth F. Sutherland, 2817 W. First St. 
Mrs. Jennie McMahon, Surf Ave. and 36th St. 
| Club House, 25 Bay 25th St. 
17—Peter B. Hanson, 780 St. Marks Ave. 
Mrs. Minnie J. Abel, 403 Macon St. 
Club House, 580 Gates Ave. 
18—John H. McCooey, 908 St. Marks Ave. 
Mrs. Sallie Minsterer, 3216 Cortleyou Road. 
Club House, 922 St. Marks Ave. 
Ete poe Has 


Mrs. Theresa Fogarty, 187 Miller Ave. 
Club House, 179 Hendrix St. 
23—Hyman Shorenstein, 131 Bristoi St. 
Mrs. Agnes Riley, 102 Rockaway Ave. 
Club House, 1731 Pitkin Ave. 


NEW YORK STATE. 


Amount of Liabilities Surplus 
Ordinary Ordinary Admitted Except as Regards 
YEAR. Companies.| Policies Policies Assets. Capital Policy- 
in Force. in Force. aud Surplus. holders. 
Number. | Number. Dollars, Dollars. Doliars. Dollars. 
34 6,621,386/12,802,989,204| 3,942,144,3 3,727,340,150] | 214,804,206 
34 7,001,913/13,527,321,222| 4,173,953,579 3,942,178,180] 231,775,398 
34 +452,154/14,304,638,791) 4,417,298,211| 4/160,361.987 256,986,224 
35 7,849,680|14,933, 150,898] 4,636,744,620 4,364,317,147| | 272,457,473 
37 8,288,228)15,632,739,058| 4,850,696,881 4,586,950,203) - 263,746,678 
37 8,891,679}16,814,540,674| 5,144,624,47 4,852,949,206| 291,675,271 
38 9,517,941 /18,457,378,561] 5,467,600,437 5,171,444,641| 296,155,796 
40 10,197,730|20,196,274,253] 5,915,687.963 5,668,239,682| 247,448,380 
37 11,607,348}24,010,146,358] 6,096,788,789 5,811,840,047}  284,948°742 
37 13,206,526|28,430,027,384| 6,550,253,.577 6,229,339,891| 320,913,686 
37 14,040,339/30,677,702,107} 7,025,018,706 6,676,383,452| 348,635,254 
37 14,876,540/33,460,718,184| 7,5921695,566 7,132,261,313] 460,434,253 
38 16,062,976/37,545,222,549] 8,221°961.332 7,693,851,569 527,109,763 
38 17,124,763) 41,787,216,163] 9,007,769.626 8,373,896,366 SE es 
41 18,600,092!'47,840,589,095!10,016,629.309 9.316,010,860| 700,618.45 


The table covers only companies doing business 
in this State but includes their operations outside 
the State. 

In 1925 the same companies carried also 62,- 
225,839 industrial policies totalmg $11,052,989,109. 

The 1925 New York State business of vhese 
companies: Policies, ordinary, 3,535,745 for $8,- 


865,758,500; group, 1,705 for $823,697,590; in- 
dustrial, 12,314,070 for $2,491,872,040. 
CASUALTY AND BURGLARY INSURANCE. 

In 1925, there were 103 companies doing casualty 
or miscellaneous insurance business in New York 
State, with total assets of $850,802,053; ca ital, 
$108,325,000; income for 1925, $650,724,023, an 
increase of $60,784,592 for the year, 


et LS Nea erin ce 
NEW YORK STATE BANKING STATISTICS. 
(The figures, which are official, are as of June 30, 1926.) 


State Banks.| Trust Cos. Liabilities, State Banks.) Trust Cos. 
Dotlars. 05 


Resources. 


Dollars. Dollars. 
396,304,666) 978,126,296] Capital Stock 
918,677,31 
90,096,808) 
44,636,111 


Stocks and Bonds... ... 
Loans and Discounts... . 
Bonds and Mortgages... 


Real Estate... .. 


Total Resources. ..... 


SAVINGS BANKS 


There were on July 1, 1926, in the whole State, 
148 savings banks, with total Tesources of $4,214,- 
175,802; due depositors, $3,738,425,683; surplus 
at par, $481,946,989; number of depositors (open 
accounts), 4,635,134; number of accounts opened 
in the year, 894,869; number of accounts closed in 
the year, 736,684; amount deposited_in the year, 
excluding dividends credited, 31,276,347,909; amount 
withdrawn in the year, $1,211,628,133; dividends 
credited and paid in the year, $142,623,892. 


The resources of the private banks and bankers 
totaled, on the day named, $41,730,015; canital, 
$2,190,000; surplus, $4,502,755; deposits, $33,627,- 


Of the 265 State banks, 39 were in the Borough of 
Manhattan, and they had total resources of $1,242,- 
397,627; capital stock, $50,700,000; total deposits, 
$1,074,059,097. 

Of the 120. trust eompanies, 29 were in Man- 
pation, ppd they Bad ee Geonee of Scag hos 

21; capital stock, »050,000; to leposits, 
$3,282,581,568. si 


} ‘ aye ; 
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MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES. 

City. Mayor. Term Exp. City. Mayor. Term Exp. 
aio, Ohio... ie. D.C. Rybolt, R.. .|1928, Jan. Kokomo, Ind...... S. E. § eon, b.11930, Jan. 
Albany, N. Y...... ee B. Thacher, D. 1932, Jan. La Crosse, Wis. ...|J. Verchote, ae fa 1927, April 
Ditcniewn, Net erga a Gross, dD... 1928, Jan. Lancaster, Pa.....j/F. C. Mussel 1930, Jan. 
Amsterdam, N.Y.. Cac 8. Salmon, rs 1928, Jan. Lawrence, Mass. . .|W. Rochefort, Ne 1928, Jan. 
Asheville, wW. C... o. H. Cathey, D 1927, May Lewiston, Me.....|R. J. Wiseman, De 1927, April 
Atlantic City, N. sf eter: L. Bader, R..|1928, May ||Lexington, Ky..... H. Yancey, wN.-P.. 128, Jan. 

oy Roy A. Weld, R.../1928) Jan Lima, Ohio*...... Yo. ©. RONG. tras ‘11928, Jan. 
. |W. P. White, D.../1928, Jan Lincoln, Neb...... F. C, Zehrung, R. .|1927, May 
.|P. W. McFadden. .|1927, May ||Little Rock, Ark...|C. FE. Moyer, 1927, April 
BH. W: Jackson, D.|1927, May ||Long Beach, Cat.*.|F. Condit, R...... 1927, July 
Battle Creek, Mich.|C. C. Green, N.-P. 1927, April ||Los Angeles, Cal...|Geo. E. Cryer, R. .|1929, June 
Bay City, Mich....|/H. J. Nelson, R 1927, April ||Louisville, ee .|A, A. Will, R.. 1929, Nov. 
Bayonne, N. J.....|R. J. Talbot, R 1927; May Lynchburg, V a .|W. Pettyjohn. 1928, Aug. 
Beaumont, Tex... .j|J. Austin Barnes.. .|1928, April yon, Mass, .|Ralph 8. Bauer 127, Dec. 
Berkeley, Cal.. .\F. Stringham,N. <P) 1927, May ||Macon, Ga.. Wallace Miller. 1927, Nov. 
Bethlehem, Pa....|Jas. M. Yeakle, D. 1930, Jan. Madison, Wis A. G. Schmedeman| 1928, April 
Binghamton, N-Y.|C. J. Cooks, R... «1 1928, Jan. Manchester, N. H..|A. E. eae R. ./1928, Jan. 
Birmingham, Ala. .|J. M. Jones jr., McKeesport, Pas: re ior . Lysle, R. .|1929, Dec 
Ce n hee te .|1929, Nov. {|Meriden, Conn. ... L. de Bussy, R.|1928, Jan 
Bloomington, Ill...|F. H. 927, A pril ||/Miami, Fla.*.. si ae [Ce “Romfh, D.. .|1929, July 
Boston, Mass...... M. E. Ribas” N.-P 1929, ee: Milwaukee, Wis. :.|D. W. Hoan, N.-P. 1928, April 
Bridgeport, Conn. .|F. W. Behrens, Ry. 1927, Nov. Minneapolis, Minn:|Geo, E. Leach, R.. 1927, July 
Brockton, Mass....|H. D. Bent, f 1928, Jan. Moline, Tll........ C. Sandstrom, R.. 4927, May 
Brookline, Mass. (T) Cc. F. Rowley, Ch., Montelale, N. J... .]H. Lardner, N-P.. 1928, May 
Bd. of Select.) . . -|1927, March}|Mt. Vernon, N. Y..|W. MacQuesten, R.|1927, Dee 
Buffalo, N. Y...... F. X. Schwab, RB. .1192 9) ec, ||Muncie, Ind...... J. C. Hampton, R..|1929 
Butte, Mont...... W. D. Horgan, D..|1927, May etree , Okla. . .|P. C. Williams, D ,|1928, April 
Camden, N. J.. Victor King, D... Tae May ||Nashville, Tenn.. .|H. E, Howse, 1927, June 
Canton, Ohio...... S. M. Swarts, D 1927, Dec. Newark, N. J... .../T. L. Raymond, R.|1929, May 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. gt G. Loftus, R. 1928' pon Newark, Ohio..... W. Stephens, R 27, Dec. 
Charleston, S. C.. . P. Stoney, D Dyan} ec. ||N’w Bedford, Mass.|C, S. Ashley ...... 1929, Jan. 
Charleston, W. Va. W. W. Wertz, R...|1927, May ‘!New Britain, Conn./G. C. Weld, R. 1928, April 
Charlotte, ....|D.M.Abernethy,D.|1927, May \\New Brunsw’k,N.J.|J. J. Morrison, ae 1927, May 
Chattanooga,Tenn . Richard Hardy, R..|1927, April ||New Castle, Pa... .}W. H. Dunlap, .|1928, Jan. 
Chester, Pa.,..... §. E. Turner, R...|1928, Jan. New Haven, Conn.|J. B. Tower, .|1928, Jan. 
Chicago, Ill....... Wm. E. Dever, D.. 1927, April ||New Orleans, La...|M. Behrman, Dit: 1930, May 
Cincinnati, Ohio*, . ve Seasongood, R.|1928; Dec. ||Newport, R. I.....|M. A. Sullivan, D 11929, Jan. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. . Otis, City Mjan. Newport News,Va. */T. B. Jones, D.. . .|1928, Sept. 
eta) Ohio* . ae, oo “Marshall, R..|1928, Jan. New Rochelle, N.Y.|/B. B. Badeau, R.. 127, Dec. 
Clifton, N.J...... Ss G. Thorburn, R. 1927, Dec. Newton, Mass..... E. O. Childs, 'N. 11927, Dec. 
Colorado Spgs., oe A. M. Wilson, Seat Man, New York, N. Y..,|J. J. Walker, D... ./1929, Dee. 
Columbia, S G....|L: B. Owens, D. 1930, May ||Niagara Falls, N-Y.|W. Laughlin, D...|1927, Dec. 
Columbus, Ga.... .|City Manager.. ...|1931, Dec orfolk, Va.*..... Ss. ler, 1928, Sept. 
Columbus, Ohio. : :|Jas. J. Thomas, R.}1927, Dec. Oakland, Calkeie tc J. L. Davie, R .{1927, June 
Council Bluffs, Ia..|8. A. Greene, D...|1928, Nov OklahomaCity,OklajO. A. Cargill. D...{1927, April 
Covington, tee ..|D. O’Donovaa, D..|1928, Jan. Omaha, Neb .|J. C. DahIman, D.|1927, May 
Cumberland, d..|/T. W. Koon, N.-P. 1928; March! |Orange, N. J .|F. J. Murray, R. 1930, May 
Dallas, oan niall. tole L. Baylock, D.... ‘11927; Ma: Oshkosh, Wis. .|H. F. Kitz, N.-P. 30 
.|L. Roddewing, D..|1928, April |/Pasadena, Cal .|R. V. Orbison, City|Manager 
.|A. McDonald, R.. .|1929, Dee. Passaic, N. J. .|J. H. McGuire, R..}1927, May 
.|Elmer R. Elder.. :11927; aout Paterson, N. J. -|C. M. ae B, 1928, Jan 
. F. Stapleton, D. 192 T June Rev peey Fla. BI fans 8 tH de .11928, June 
Des Moines, low | H. Hunter, N.-P|1928) April ||Peoria, Il......... L. Mueller, R 1927, May 
Detroit, Mich. .|J. 8. Smith, N.-P.. 1928, Jan. Perth Sethow, N.J.|F. Dorsey, D...... 1930, Dec. 
ane. | Iowa*.. .|H. G. Melshoir...'. 1928; March||Philadelphia, Pa...|W. F. Kendrick, R./1928, Jan. 
Duluth, Minn...:. S. F. Snively, Ind.. 1929; A Ay Phoenix, Ariz.*, ...|F. A. Jefferson, R..|1928, May 
Durham, N. C.. J. Manniny, None 1927, Pittsburgh, Pa..... C. H. Kline, R. .. .|1930, Jan. 
East Chicago, Ind. .|R. P. Hale, R..... 1930, pao Pontiac, Mich.*...}C. L. Ee: .|1927, April 
E. Cleveland, ee W. M. Patteson...|1929, Dec. ||/Port Arthur, Tex. .|J. P. Log -|1927, May 
ot St. Louis, I) .|M. Stephens, D... 1927; April |/Portland, Me......|/H. A. Brinkernott, City Man. 
Easton, Pa........ W. Heiberger, D...|1928, Jan. Portland, Ore..... G. L. Bees R... .|1929, June 
15) (hr A 0 Rare E. R. Kelley, R... 1927, April ||Portsmouth, Ohio..|John Jones, . -|1927, Dec. 
Elmira, N. Y...... D. N. Heller, D... .}19. 927° Dec. Poughkeepsie, N.Y./F. B. Seta RG R.. 1927, Dec. 
El Paso, Tex...... H. P. Jackson, D..|1927, April ||Pueblo, Col....... J. Jackson, Pres. jof Council 
i Diy C9 27: Sane reer J. E. Williams, R..|1928, Jan. uiney, Ill. ....... ¥. A. Jasper, D... .|1927, May 
Evanston, att eS C. H. Bartlett, R..|1927, May Raleigh, N. C...... E. E. Culbreth, D: 1927, May 
Tevansville, Ind. ...|/H Males, R.....- 1930, Jan. Reading, Pa....... W.E. Sharman, 1 1928, Jan. 
Flint, Mich....... J. L. Transue, R... 1927, April |/Richmond, Ind....|L, A. araley, 1930, Jan. 
Fort, Smith, Kan...|J. H. Parker, D.. 1929; April ||Richmond, Va..... J. F, Bright, D. 1928, Aug. 
Fort Wayne, Ind...|Wm. C. Geake, Re 1930, Jan. Rochester, N. Y....|M. B. O'Neil, R.. .|1927, Dec. 
Fort Worth, Orr .|H. C. Meacham. ..|1927, April ||/Rockford, Ill...... J. Hallstrom, Lab.. 1927, May 
Fresno, Cal. ..|A. Sunderland, R. .{1929, April ||Rock Island, Ill....]/W.A. Rosenfield, R.| 1927, May 
cag eg Tex. «JJ. E.: Pearce... . ..°. 1927, May ||Sacramento, Cal.*..|A. . Goddard. . 1927, Dec. 
Gary; tad bi. F. E. Williams, R..|1930, Jan. Saginaw, Mich... .|A. W. Tausend, D. 1927, April 
Gr. 3 ec Mich.*.|E. Swarthout, N-P .|1928, May St. Joseph, Mo....|L. V. Stigall, D... 1928, April 
Green Bay, Wis. W. Wiesner, N.-P..|1927, A And St. Louis, Mo...../V. J. Miller, R.... 1929, Aug. 
Greensboro, ee Ge ‘*,|I0. 33. Jeffress. .... 1927, St. hae ee pc .|L. Hoagson, N.-P. .|1928, June 
Hagerstown, M 1s Bowman, D. 1928, ‘Apul Salem, Mass...... G. F. Bates, N.-P..}1928, Jan. 
Hammond, ind: ,..|A. E. Tinkham, R, 1930, Jan. Slerake City, Utah C. C. Nelson, N,-P.|1928, Jan. 
Hamtramck, Mich ||S.Majewski, N.-P. . 1928; April. ||San Antonio, Tex. .|J. W. Tobin, N.-P.|1927, May 
‘Harrisburg, Pa .|G, A. Hoverter, R. 1928, Jan. San Diego, Gal.*.. .|J. L. Bacon, N.-P..|1927, May 
Hartford, .|N. C. Stevens, R.. 1928; May ||San Francisco, Cal.|J. Rolph jr., R... .|1928, Jan. 
Hazleton, Pa...... J. G. Harvey, R... 1930, Jan. San Jose, Cal...... C. B. Goodwin, City Man. 
Hoboken, N. J.....|P. R. Griffin, D...|1927, May ||Schenectady, N. Y.jA. T. Blessing, D..|1927, Dec. 
Houston, Tex.*....|O. Holcombe, D.. . 1927, April ||Scranton, Pa. . .|E. B. Jermyn, R.. ./1929, Jan. 
Huntington, W.Va. .|Dr. W. EB. Neal, R./1928, June ||Seattle, Wash.. .|/Mrs. B. Landes, N-P}1928, June 
Indianapolis, Ind. .|J. Le Duvall, R.... 1929 Sheboygan, Wis....|L. E. Larson, Ris: 1927, April 
Jackson, Mich.* C. W. Brown..... 1927, Dec. ||Shreveport, La... .|/L. E. Thomas, D. ./1930, Nov. 
Jamestown. N. Y...|S. A. Carlson, R.. .|1927, Dec. Sioux Ci | Iowa. . |S. Gilman, N.-P,. .|1928, April 
Jersey City, N. J.. .|Frank Hague, D.. ./1929, May Sioux Fails, 8. D.../Thos. McKinnon. ,|1929, May 
Johnstown, Pa..... Louis Franke, R.. .|1928, Jan. Spokane, Wash....'C. A. Fleming... . 1927, June 
Joliet, Il.. G. F. Sehring, D. .|1927, May Springfield, Mo... .|W. EB. Freeman, D.|1928, April 
Kalamazoo, “Mich.*|Geo. K. Taylor... .|1927, Nov. ||Superior, Wis. .|F. Baxter, N.-P....|1930, April 
Kansas City, Kan..|J. O. Emerson, R../1927, ea Syracuse, N. .|C. G, Hanna, R,..|1928, Jan 
Kansas City, Mo.*./A. 1s Beach, R. EO Tacoma, Wash .|M. Tennent, N.-P..|1930, June 
‘Kenosha, Wis. .|C. M . Osborn, City y [Man Tampa, Fla.*..... Perry G. Well, D. .|1928, Jan. 
Knoxville, Tean.*. |B. Morton, N.-P. 1927, aa Taunton, Mass....'A. J. McGraw..... 1928, Jan. 
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MAYORS OF AMERICAN CITIES—(Continued:) 


City. Mayor. Term Exp. . City. 
Wheeling, W. Va.*./W. J. Steen, 
Popes San. eee Wichita, Kan.*. ... |F. Nig : 
Trenton, N Non-Partisan.’../1927, April 
Utica, N. Yi Wichita Falls, Tex .|R. Shepherd, N.-P.|1928, April 


Williams Pa.. .|H, Gilmore, D....11927, Dec. 
Warren, Ohio : Wilmington ', |G. Forrest, R.....|1927; June 
Wi gton, D. C.. Wilmington, N. C,. |W. H. Blair, D 28, June 
Waterbury ‘Conn. .. 1928, Jan. Winst’n-Sal’m,N.C. |T. Barber, D 1927, May 
Waterloo, lowa... | .. |1928, April |/Worcester, Mass...1M. J. O'Hara, 1928, Jan. 
Watertown, N.Y.*. J. B. Harris, Ry... /1928, Jan. ||Yonkers, N. Y.. ... |W. A. Walsh, D.. 11997. Dec. 
West N. Y., N. J... IF. Effert, D.......11927, Dec. York, Pa... ......./E. Heugentugler, R.(1928, Jan. 


*Has City Manager as well. 


Wood- |° Value of | Value of Land and 
fee ran -| land. Land. Bulldings. | Buildings, 
Dollars. Doitars. Dollars. 
pe Pa. 27,239| 7,128,924] 10,396,436] 17,525,360 
isc hiatt Hee oe 3 »212,058! 11,996,2 20,208,276 
Salsa 28,300 7295,51 
43,766] 10,053,986] 10,555,847| — 20,609°833 
04 3,231,379) 17,431,365] 30,662,744 
20,881} 10,939,430] 14,753,420) 25,6927850 
27,215| 25,012,488) 25,691,195 203,683 
33,752| 4,443,36 5,468, 5: 9,911,887 
9,156 »7 80, 10,418,419] 17,798,479 
»340} 9,010,935] 10,163,210] 19;1747145 
39,045| 10,760,730] 10,813,978] 21,574°708 
16,183) 5,074,23) 7,020,9 12,095,175 
126,857| 10,348,837] 14,345,069 693, 
3,534) 10,104, 14,419,079] 24,523,536 
20,639) 39,784, 31,670,990 7455,86 
»100} 4,354, 5,122,445 9,476,720 
22,807} 7,586, 8,230,970} 15,817,472 
30,673] 3,157,342] 3,924,063 081,405 
12,775] 12,236,685] 13,797,100) 26.033.785 
9,096} 4,841,625] 8,061,575 2,203,200 
102 563,550 815,350 1,378,900 
10,179) 7,059,515] 10,406,475]  17!465.990 
4 16,754,939) 17,840,162] 34,595,101 
1,198,200 104,3 1,302,500 
38,799] 7,334,493) 8,508,472 15,837,965 
1281! 11,680, 12,528,819] | 24,209,182 
12,939] 9,043, 980, 20,023,220 
Monroe. ....... oe ; 2462) 30,276,020} 30,820,612| 61,096,632 
Montgomery..........0005 69.6 13,472) 3,417,347 :032,837 5450,184 
INSSHAUD eS Grants, ant cnc qeemanrcks 42,991} 27,316 9,171} 34,176,939) 10,395,928] 44; 72,3867 
0 ; 21,51 200,000 
287,108] 224,164 8,061] 22,994,188} 21,955,545 44,949,733 
569,745] 237,859) 28,424) 14,612,755! 19,585,972] 34,198/727 
408,319} 241,541 23,346] 18,043,7 22,547,548 1091,255 
340,265] 216,185 26,456] 13,900,0 17,302,234] 31,202,273 
310,780] 151,226 29,932) 13,135,6 18,833,197| 31,968,837 
222,157] 159,227 re 14,772,635! 13,331,805 104, 
6,645) 188,792 28,557} 9,063,760] 14,080,593 23,144,353 
547,428) 231,737 8 8,625, 13,636,274]  22,261:720 
2060} 18,16: 12,727| 2,772,300 »480,450 5,252,750 
40 27 64] 10,060, :177,900| 11,238,000 
315,992] 159,948 40,844! 5,862,303] 8,726:745 14,589,048 
007 2, 2,9 991,600 917,51 
39,424] 20,085 10,057) -6,326,655| 7,811,760 14,138,415 
4 1,012,449} 384,150 38,329] 21,183,476) 25,471,292 46,654,768 
BUR TOS Mc crct aycicn oh coh alk 318,198} 143,751 41,195] 6,256,671 9,513,930] 15,770.6 
Schenectady... 0k. 94,455 60,242 3,324, 76. 4,466,490 »791,255 
Schobatie.........0.0.... 332,629] 150,069 47,827) 4,877,023] 7,406,840] 12283'863 
173,165] 98,120 9 5,335,305 302,475 


21,747| 2,967,170 

179,722) 127,035 ,012! 6,766,381 
725,391] 370,757 4,675) 12,677,008] 16,564,619} 29'941'627 
111,762} 67, 25,458| 23,743,835] 15,649,265] 39/ A 
299,311) 91, 61,332) 8, 485,900} 27,334, 
268,766} 118,015 38,208] 4,352,598] 6,554,787 10,907,385 
233,938! 128, 24,554) 5,671, 474,405; 13,145, 
352,596] 127,83: 102,367) 14,815,411] 20,635,678 35,451,089 
181,835} 39,136 1046] 2,303,630 1230,730) 5,534,36 
423,820) 186,7 ; 6,494,845] 9,260,485] 15,755,310 
331,251} 224,444 19,394) 20,192,035] 21,152,393 1,344.42 

»703| 29,794 12,919) 15,729,182] 12,.283'800 28,012,982 
350,074! 177,346 9,783, 12,926,295 709 


att 80 1709,7 
16,891) 7,475,540} 8:954/130]  16/429°670 
19,270,259!9,088,2217,402, 578} 1,781,0801647,632,056 720,821,682!1,368,453;738 


Of the 188,754 farms in this State in 1925, owners Farm population, 767,500, of which 763,553 
operated 159,949; managers ran, 2,261; tenants.| was white; 10 years of nee and over, 614,895; males, 
farmed, 26,544. 326,441; females, 288,454. 

e 9,088,221 acres of crop land, 8,290,693 Value of farm products sold bey pata 4s in 
acres were harvested in 1924; crops failed on 91,- | 9124 was $37,903,621, as against $ :4,906,247 in 
241 acres; and 706,287 acres were fallow, or idle. | 1919; value. of Pv purchased ¢o-operatively, 

The woodland figures in the above table cover $3,922,500 ($2,270,976 in 1919). 

4, Value of farm implements and taachinery, 1925, 
was other woodland, totaling 2,023,332 acres, | was $169,385,252 ($169,866,766 in 1920). 
included in Farms reporting radio outfits, 24,623. 
Tractors on farms, 25,681, as compared with 
woodland would be 3,804,412 acres. 7,497 in 1920. 


if 
{ 


Wealth, Debt, Taxation and Crime in New York State. 875 
WEALTH, DEST AND TAXATION IN NEW YORK STATE. 


Yean| popu | Reahaid Per. [ree "iavo] Panes | “SU” | oratnary | SEGRE 

f l= eal and Per. |Tax 2 'aXeS e rdinay urse= 

(Fiscal.) lation. Property. (Mills), Levied. (Gross.) Receipts. ments. 
9,113,614| $10, 121,277,458 INODG se cnko ney $57,230,660] $37,905,876] $38,332,015 


9,228,440 11,022,985,914 ;-60 $6,072,766 79,730,660) 36,138,376 38,119,377 

9,343,266] 11,128,498,055 1.00 11,022,985] 109,702,660 50,492,363) 44,858,059 
-5805 6,460,093] 135,355,660 55,521,777 BO Os eee 
one. . ? 


42 

,827,0: 12,091,437,643 IN ONG eure terete. che 404,661 61,437,404 52,725,240 

, 966, 12,520,819, 1.08 13,058,752] 236,309,660 61,593,111 60,881,297 
10,105,584) 12,758,021,954 1 3,272,069} 236,214,660 76,034,631 3,392,123 
0,244, 12,989,433, 733 1.06 13,523,503} 236,119,660 80,458,634 78,941,313 
10,384,829] 14,850,989,607 2.6! 35,006,524) 236,024,000] 115,678,480 ,100, 

524,246) 15,390,398,973 1.5043 | 22,340,344} 267,729,000] 147,427/529 135,870,056 
10,663,663] 15,390,398,973 1.2915 | 19,876,700] 266,998,000] 128;106,772 608,264 

803, 16,233, 729,387 2.00 467,459} 264,244,500] 133,562,754 135,618,071 
10,942,497] 17,346,635,443 1.50 26,019,953] 308,491,000] 150,516,166] 150'840,295 
11,162,151] 19018,9 981,378 1.50 28,528,472| 318,456,000) 165,523,470] 167,476,861 
11,277,536 20,795, 221,086 1.00 20,795,221! 315, 520,000! _179/924;705' 178,016,047 


APPROPRIATIONS BY NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURES. 


BOQOS es iciaate aise $35,934,116] (1913........, $59,465,691//1918......... $81,525,271//1923........$161,322,867 
1909. . «+ 36,591,570) /1914...... +2. 47,899,528]11919.../2211! 95,840,984 1924.., an 158,122,187 
«6 42,97F451111915......... 63,997,272 51) eee 145,219,907!/1925........ 

-. 43,074,192] /1916......... 59,103,450}}1921,....... 145,798,092] 1926.....3.. Tso B80 71a 
52,366,582 1917...... G6 + 79;742,834([ 19290... os. 149,363,753 : 
NEW YORK STATE REVENUES FROM EXCISE AND INHERITANCE TAXES. 
From From In- From’ From In- ’ From From Ine 
Excise. heritance. YAR. Excise. heritaace. YAR. Excise. heritance, 
- |$12 268 341] $1,829,942 $19,057,236] $5,435,395|/1917..... '$20,747,509|$15,077,631 
12,640,708} 1 997,21 8,044,537) 6,605,891]]1918..... 22,616 443] 11,433,400 
12,643,594} 2,194,612 8,005,494)  6,962,615//1919 487,449 339,583 
2,622,958] 4,334,803 18,102,822] 8,213,5571/1920 039,613) 21,259,641 
12,467,674] 4,084,607 18,319,880) 157,3 1921 +718! 18,135,507 
2,511,369] 3,303,555 »210,084] 12,153,189||192 ‘ 5,385,042 
17,741,257 Raseaee 8,142,558) 12,724,237|11923 6,016] 17,786,389 
fee 36} 5,428,052 18,109,271] 11,162,478]|1924 19,369,394 
4,627,051 17,766.78 8,263,894|11925 626) \23,584,767 


906 ; A 6 
1908 18, 719 9.3241 47713/311 21,068,1451 _5,984,018111926 2! 23/229' 748 


mie figures cover only five months, because the excise year was changed so as to begin Oct. 1 instead of 
gures for 1917 and later cover years ended June 30. 


CONVICTIONS FOR CRIME IN NEW YORK STATE. 
@ata, for years ending Oct. 31, compiled by the Secretary of State, Albany.) 


iy, 1 Courts of Record. Courts of Special Sessions. All 
Sa a 


Bes SEN SEDs ae ROR tal ERNE 

Year. Ag’nst; Ag’nst; Ag’nst; ult,| In- | Mis- | Petit Liquor To 
fe Prop., ere Other .| Total. third’ toxi- | de- | Lar- | Va-:} Tax |Total. Con: 
Person) Viol. |No Vi. Deg. | cation|mean.| ceny. |grants.| Law. vict’ns, 


i 408] 19,069/22,648] 4,348] 5,263] 1,384156,120] 62,166 
35 Ggse| siasclaoigs 7 4 493| 52/609] 59; 


NWorcoro moot 
Qomntom 
ey 
00 
ise 
0 
or 
is) 
be 
a 
i=) 
2. 
0 
0 
~ 
OR 
i) 
o 
o 
Se 
00 
oo 
or 
» 
2. 
for} 
o 
= 


i 1,982] 17,269; ,63 66, 

8,575! 8,914| 2,062!15,670143,111! 3,820! 3,623 268/288 77,202 

} ONVICTIONS FOR HOMICIDE AND EXECUTIONS IN NEW YORK STATE. 
rere (Years ending July 31, compiled by Secretary of State, Albany.) 


urd./Murd.]Mansl.|Mansl.| Total | Blec- Murd .|Murd .;Mansl.| Mansl. Total 
Year. istbag 2d Deg} IstDeg| 2d Deg| Hom. | trocu. |} Year. |IstDeg] 2d Deg| IstDeg| 2d Deg] Hom. 


122 12 918 152 
108 14 |/1919 171 

9 22 = ||1920 123 
146 13 |}1921 169 
137 11 {}1922, 162 
139 | ia |ftozs 136 
Vil 6 111925 14 


PARDONS, COMMUTATIONS, RESTORATIONS, RESPITES IN CAPITAL CASES. 
“Year. |Pard.|Com | Rest. Resp. Year. |Pard.|Com, 


Hees 


MI OOOWH Mm CoMy 
co 
~_ 


iS) 


\ 


876 U.S. Army and, Navy Officers; Joint and Air Boards.: 
PAClitary and Nabal Affairs. 


HIGHEST RANKING OFFICERS IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
(The list is as of Nov. 1, 1926, and includes both staff and line. Retirement age is sixty-four years.) 


CHIEF OF STAFF. 
Major Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 1867, 1888, 1920. 


MAJOR GENERALS. 
Born Appt. Rk. Born Appl. Rk. Born Abe 


John L. Hines. ...1868, 1887, 1921] Wm. S. Graves. . .1865, 1884, 1925, Renee aeenc 1870, 1 435 
Jon EL McRae. . "11863, 1882, 1922] Johnson Hagood: 11873, 1892, 1925 W. Ireland. .. . 1867, 1891, 918. 
Edward M. Lewis. 1863, 1881, 1922} Wm. D. Connor. .1874, 1893, 1925 inden Jadwin . 1865, 1886, 1926 
Ernest Hinds..... 1864, 1883, 1922| Benjamin A. Poore1863, 1882, 1925| Clar. C. Williams. 1808, 1890, 1918 
William Lassiter. /1867, 1885, 1922 Fox Conner... .., 1874, 1894, 1925] C. McK. Saltzman.1871, 1892, 1924 
Hanson E. Ely... .1867, ee 1923| Preston Brown. ... 1872, 1894, 1925] Amos A. Fries. ...1873, 1894; 1925 
Fred W, Sladen. . 11867, 1 5, 1924] Malin Craig.... 111875, 1894, 1926] Frank Mcintyre . ‘1865, ea tear 


Wim, R. Smith. . | /1868, 1888, 1924] Harry A. Smith. : /1866, 1886, 1926| Herbert B. Crosby,1871, 1889, i 

William Weigel. . .1863, 1885, 1924| Robert GC, Davis. /1876, 1894, 1922| William J. Snow. .1868, 1886, 1330 
Chas, H. Martin. . 1863, 1 882, 1925] Eli A. Helmick.. Ave 1884, 1921| Andrew Hero jr.. .1868, 1887, 1926 
Doug, MacArthur. 1880, 1899, 1925 gone ‘A. Hull. . .: 11874, 1901, 1924} Robert H. Allen . .1870, 1895, 1925 
Dennis E. Nolan. .1872, isos, 1925|B. F. Cheatham . 1867, 1901, 1926| Mason M. Patrick.1863, 1882, 1921 


BRIGADIER oo same 
or ae Rk. orn Appt. R’k. Born Appt. Rk. 
DwightE.Aultman fore, { 1890, 1921] John M. Jenkins. Pe. 1883, 1923} M. J. Lenihgn. ...1865, 1883, 1925 
Henry D. Todd jr. 1866, 1886, 1921 Lae H. Slavens. . 1863, 1883, 1923] L. R. Holbrook. ..1875, 1892, 1925 


Albert J. Bowley. .1875, 3, 1921 J. Symmonds. . 1866, 1 1836 1923} Merch B. Stewart. 1875, 1892, 1925 
Robert Alexander . 1863, ieee, 1921 fa Roy 8. Upton... 1869; 1887. 1923 Joseph D. Loitch.. 1864, 1884, 1926 
Robert E. Callan..1874, 1892, 1921|S. D, Rockenbach, 1869, 1, 1924; H. G. Learnard. . .1867, 1886, 1926 
Jos. (oF A aente .1869, 1891, 1921 Frank Parker... 1872, 1390" 1924 Bt P. Jackson .. “ises, issv, 1926 
G. V. H, Moseley 1874; 1895, 1921] La Roy Eltinge. . Bites 1891, 1924| H. O. Williams . | .1866, 1887; 1926 
Paul B. Malone. . /1872; 1890, 1922| Ewing B. Booth ¢ .1870, 1901, 1924| Lutz Wahl. - 1869, 1887, 1924 
RichmondP. Davis. 1866, 1883, 1922] Campbell King. . /1871, 1898, 1924| Harry F. Rethers..1870, 1896, 1926 


Briant H. Wells. ..1871, 1890, 1922| William W, Harts. 1866, isse, 1924] Moses G. Zalinski. 1863, 1889. 1925 
Edward L. King. 1873, 1892, 1922| Hdgar T. Collins. . 1873, 1893, 1924| Arthur W.Yates.. .1865, 1891, 1926 
Harold B. Fiske. . 1871, 1893, 1922] Geo. S. Simonds . .1874, 1895, 1924 pi ar D. McCaw.1863. ies 1919 
Frank R. McCoy..1874, 1893, 1922] T. Q. Donaldson. .1864, 1883, 1925] Jas. M. Kennedy.. 1865, 1893, ee 
Halstead Ror tere 1893, 1922) Alf. \W. Bjornstad. 1874, 1901, 1925 Herbert Deakyne. .1867, 1886, 

et A. Drum. , .1879, 1898, 1922] F. M. Caldwell. . |1866, 1886, 1925] C. L. H. Ruggles. . 1869, 1886, 1938 


se 


S. Heintzelman. | /1876, 1895, 1922 Henry C. Smither.1873, 1893, 1925] John W. Joyes. .. .1870, 1890, 1923 
Wdward B. Winans, 1869, 1887, 1922| Paul ce Wolf... ..1868, 1886, 1925| James B. Fechet. .1877, 1925 
M, H. Barnum .. . 1863, 1882, 1923| Chas. D. Rhodes. ,1865, 1885, 1925| Wm. B. Gilimore. 11876, 1901, 1936 


George L. Irwin.. .1868, 1885, 1923 WM. Cruikshank..1870, 1889, 1925! Frank P. Lahm... 11877, 1897, 1926 
PAY IN THE ARMY AND MARINE CORPS. 


Base pay of enlisted men ranges from $21 to $126 | to Bs a month, according to grade and service. 
@ month. ase Day of commissioned officers below the Eoae 
Base pay of warrant officers varies from $148 ! of TBrivadice General ranges from $1,500 to $ 


REAR ADMIRALS IN THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


(In the order of seniority, as of Nov. 1, 1926. First year is that of birth, second, that of appointment 

to the navy. The retirement age is sixty-four years.) 

Clarence S. Williams, Coes Stat John D. Me-}| ar 5 Arthur L. Willard, 1870-1887; Henry H. 
pponald, 1863-1880; Hilary Jones, 1863-1880; h; 1871-1887; Hailey H. Christy, 1870-1887; 
—/ Charles’ P, Plunket, 1864-187: or Welles, 1862- Noble ‘E. Irwin, 1869-1887; Thomas J. Senn, 1871- 
71880; William R. Shoemaner™ 1863-1880; Edward} 1887; Richard H. Leigh, Pot George W. 
W. Eberle, 1864-1881; Robert E. Coontz, Bio eee Laws, 1870-1887; ieee Cc. Day, 1 871-1888; Luke 
Philip Andrews, 1866-1882; Josiah S. McNamee, 1871-1888; Charles L. Husse hata 
1864-1889; Newton A. McCully, 1867-1883; tet 1888; John R. V. Blakely, 1872-1888; Edward. H 
T. Long, 1866-1883; Thomas Washington, 1865- Campbell, 1872-1889; John Halligan jr., 1876-1894; 
1883; Guy H. Burrage, 1867-1888; Ashley H. Rob-| Claude C. Bloch, 1878-1895. 


ertson, Gr aed Samuel S. Robison, "867-1884; 

Char Hughes, 1866-1884; Honry A, Wiley, REAR ADMIRALS (Staff). 

1867-882: Marek. Bristol, 1868-1883; Richard H. Medical Corps. 

Jackson, 1866-1890; Benjamin F, Hutchison, 1868- Cary T. Grayson, 1878-1904; Edward R. Stit 
1885;\Thomas P. Tuder, 1867-1885; Sumner 1867-1889: Albert McD. McCormick, 1868-1888: 
ho. W. ‘Kittelle, 1867-18 5; William V. Pratt, 1869-| Charles H. T. Lowndes, 1866-1889. 

1885; Louis McC. Nulton, 1869-1885: Louis R. de Supply Corps. 


ae 1867-1885; William W. Phelps, 1869-1885; Charles J. Peoples, 1876-1900; Thomas 8S. Jewett, 


William C, Cole, 1868-1885; Jehu V. Chase, 1869-| 1866-1892; Thomas H. Hicks, 1869-1892; Charles 
1886; George R. Marvell, 1869-1885; Henry J.| Morris, 1874-1898. 
Zeigeimeier, 1869-1886; Montgomery MM. Taylor, Construction Corps. 

9-1886; Carl T. Vogelgesang, 1869-1386; Charles| _ Washington L. Capps, 1864-1888; Seis H. 
B oerev, 1868-1886; John H. Dayton, 1869-1886; Rock, Peres John D. Beuret, 1871- 1894. 
William D. MacDougall, 1868-1885; Lucius A: ec Engineer Corps, 
Bostwick, 1869-1886; William A Moffett, 1869-1886; uSSeaU, speed Frederick R. 


Julian S. Latimer, 1868-1886; Frank H. Schofield, Hane 1875-1903: Luther E. Gregory, 1879-1898. 


t eiiatos é PAY IN THE NAVY. 

ay of enlisted men ranges from $21 to $157.50 Base pay of commissioned officers below the 

a oth oagrain 1 grade and length ot serio, | grad ot Hans Acmiral ranges from $1,500 C0 88,000, 
es from accor (0) & 

$189 a month, according to length in service. bid 


ont of st, srry, SON Goh CARD OF, THE, ARMY AND, NAVY. 
ayy, with ajor Gen, arles um-~ | Operations, Admiral E, W. Eberle; A i 
merall; De; uty Chief “oath We Major oa Fox | Naval Operations, Rear ‘Adiitcal “thors fle 


Conner; | Sst. Chey of War Plans D Dir 
Army, Major Gen, Harry A. Smith; Chtef of Naval! tions, Rear Admiral Frank H. Schofield. 


THE AERONAUTICAL BOARD OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
Members of the Board (all ex-officio). 
The Shani his Atr Corps, Army, Major Gen. Mason The Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics, Ni 
Mine net of Sees and War Plans Division, Aon Ontef aia eo ee Be: 
us e ef oO, ann 
red of Chit of Atr Corps, Army, Major H. C. nee Nany, Commander Newton Ee White te ei 
epresentative of War Plans Division, Office” of 
Pitrcspngatiee of War Plans Division, General | Naval Operations, Nav Ft @) 
Staff, Army, Col, Edward R. Stone, G. S. Secretary, Mr. acris Butler. vlad Aaa Die fed 


eo nited States—-The Army. 
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THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The army of the United States consists of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard while in the 
service of the United States, and the Organized 
Reserves, including the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

The Regular Army consists of the Infantry, the 
Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery 
Corps, the Air Service, the Corps of Engineers, 
the Signal Corps, which are designated the com- 
batant arms of the line of the army, the General 
Staff Corps, the Adjutant General's’ Department, 
the Inspector General’s Department, the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical De- 
partment, the Ordnance Department, the Chemical 
Warfare Service, the officers of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, the officers and enlisted men under the 
jurisdiction of the Militia Bureau, the chaplains, 
the professors and cadets of the United States 
Military Academy, the present military store- 
keeper, detached officers, detached enlisted men, 
unassigned recruits, the officers and enlisted men 
of the retired list, and such other officers and en- 
listed men as are now or may hereafter be provided 


for. 
Although the Act of Congress making appropria- 


tions for the year ending June 30, 1927, stipulates 
that the total authorized number of enlisted men, 
not including Philippine Scouts, shall be 125,000, 
the funds are apparently sufficient to maintain an 
average enlisted strength of only 115,000 men, not 
including 7,100 Philippine Scouts, 

The National Guard consists of the regularly 
enlisted militia between the ages of 18 and 45 years 
and of commissioned officers between the ages of 
21 and 64 years, of the several States, Territories 
and the District of Columbia.. The organization 
thereof in general is the same}as that prescribed 
for the Regular Army. The National Guard may 
be called as such into the service of the United 
States, and when so called is subject to the laws , 
and regulations governing the Regular Army as 
far as applicable. When Congress has authorized 
the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular 
Army, the members of the National Guard may be 
drafted into the Federal service to serve therein 
for the period of the war or emergency, unless 
sooner charged. The strength of the National 
Guard on June 30, 1926, was 174,969. 

The Organized Reserves constitute a war force 
to meet any major emergency requiring the use 
of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army 
and the National Guard. 


MILITARY DEPARTMENTS AND CORPS AREAS, U. S. ARMY. 


DEPARTMENT OR 
CoRPS AREAS. 


Headquarters. 


Boston.......--s- 


. |Me., N. 
N. Y. (Gov. Island) 


First Corps Area... 
Second Corps Area.. 
Third Corps Area. .|Baltimore, Md. 
Fourth Corps Area. |Atlanta, Ga.... 
Fifth Corps Area...|Ft. Hayes, Ohio 
Sixth Corps Area.. .|Chicago, Ill..... 


Seventh Corps Area|Omaha, Neb...... Pratate 


Z 


mats pony ins 
.|Pa., Md., Va 
. IN. C., S.:C., 
. Ohio, W. Va., Ind., Ky. 

Tl., Mich., Wis., The post of Jefferson Bks., Mo., and Arcadia 
Target Range, near Arcadia, Mo. 
lArk., Mo., except the post of Jefferson Bks., Mo., and Arcadia 


Jurisdiction. 


., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., part of Long Island. 
a. ., Del., Porto Rico. 


‘nO. 
Ga., Fla., Ala., Tenn., Miss., La. 


H 


tens ane’, ad Arcadia, Mo.; Kan., [owa, Neb., Minn., 
. Dak., 8, Dak. 
Eighth Corps Area ,{Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.. |Tex., Okla., Col., N. Mex., Ariz. 


Ninth Corps Area..|Presidio of San Francis- 


Philippine Dept. ...|Manila............... 
Pan, Canal Dept...|Quarry H’ts,Balboa 


U. S. Army forces 
in China... <a... = ‘Tientsin, China....... 


.|Wash., Ore., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Utah., Nev., Cal., Alask. 
Hawaiian Islands and dependencies. 

Philippine Islands. 

’ts|Canal Zone. 


U. S. troops in China. 


‘ COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICTS. 


Harbor 


Harbor defenses of Boston, L. I. Sound, Narragansett Bay, New 
Bedford, Portland and Portsmouth. 
defenses of the Delaware, Eastern N. Y., Sandy Hook, 


and Southern N, Y. 


THI .1-<cle cceeeess [Lt Monroe, Va........- 
mac. 
Fourth............j|Atlanta, Ga........... 
Ninth.............{Presidio of San Fran- 
Cisco, Cal... 2... 0S 
Panama.........-. Ft. Amador, 
Hawalian........- 


Harbor defenses of Baltimore, Chesapeake Bay, and the Poto- 


Fort Shafter, T. H.....\Harbor defenses of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. 


Effective Sept. 1, 192C, the six military depart- 
ments within the continental limits of the United 
States were discontinued and the continental area 
divided into nine corps areas. The military de- 
partments and corps areas include the coast artillery 
districts, coast defenses, forts and camps within 
their limits. In October, 1920, there was attached 
to the First Corps Area such part of the State of 
New York as lies east of west longitude 72° 30’; 
Sept. 1, 1920, the island of Porto Rico, with the 

TACTICAL 

The active tactical divisions, with their head- 
quarters, are as follows: _ First, Ft. Hamilton, 
N. ; Second, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; Third, 
Camp Lewis, Wash.: Hawaiian Diviston, Scho- 


islands and keys adjacent, was attached to the 
Second Corps Area, and the Territory of Alaska 
to the Ninth Corps Area. Sept. 1, 1920, there 
was attached to the Ninth Corps Area that. part 
of the State of Arizona west of the 114th meridian 
and south of the 33d parallel. Aug. 1, 1922, Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo., was attached to the Sixth 
Corps Area. The territorial limits of the coast 
artillery districts within the continental limits of 
the United States are those of the corps areas bearing 
the same numerical designations. 

DIVISIONS. 

field Barracks, H. T.; Panama Canal Division, Ft, 
Amador, . Z.; Philippine Diviston, . Wim. 
Metsiniey4 P. 1; First Cavalry Division, Ft. Bliss. 

‘eX, 


GENERAL ARMY HOSPITALS. 


The General Hospitals of the army 


at Hot Springs, Ark. (also navy); Denver; San 


are located | Francisco; 


Manila; Honolulu; Takoma Park at 
Washington, D. C., and El Paso, Tex. 


ENLISTED STRENGTH OF THE ACTIVE ARMY—BY BRANCH. 


Strength, June 30, 1926. 


Branch. 


Streagth, June 30, 1926. 


Excl. , Branch. Excel. 

Scouts.} Scouts.| Total. Scouts.| Scouts. Total. 
aN ee i | er 
AL VIELY a ial Aviele~ slersisie) ¢ ke 40,344| 2,396] 42,740)|Ordnance Dept........-- 2,255 49] 2,304 
eae Amapaeaicrelcel date ‘aneynie' 8,183 698 9881||Finance.), .. 2. ween nee 386 8 394 
Field Artillery..........-| 14,55: 984| 15,536||Chemical Warfare Service. 417)... 41 
Coast Artillery Corps.....| 11,590 1,594| 13,184||Medical Dept... 2. +0 f 15389 6,923 
Corps of Engineers......- 4,454 330 ,784||Det. Enl. Men’s List..... 5,572). . 5,572 
Air Service. ...... he ohare tars See elas piee Retired on active duty. ... 2a o's» 2 
Sracusinstes ‘Gorps! 21521 71622 BUT UR NOOW OU ObAle v aieal ee set. ods 112,901! 7,072! 119,973 


By Scouts is meant Philippine-Scouts. 


878 United States—The Army; Air Service; Marine Cerps. 


ot 


ron 


RECULAR ARMY COMMISSIONED STRENCGTH—BY BRANCH.! 


Act ‘Authorized 
Actual | Authorized si ength "ACE 


Strength Act of lex ct of 
5 June 30, une 8, Branch. June 30, June 8, 
eae 1926. 1926. 1926 1926. 
General Officers. ..../..... 67 67 ||Bureau of Insular Affairs... me! 3 1 
Adjutant General's Dept... . 96 99 ||Chaplains.........:.. Stade § 125 125 
Judge Sa ddaagh Gen’l Dept. pan oe PERN oi U.S. M. A... { odd 8 
artermaster Cor weee'e RO ITI aAige oi eisai © Cee deeecs ’ 909. 
Mittens or 1 ||Field Artlilery...”: an goalie oe L411 
1,272 1,339 Coast Art llery Corps.,..... 1008 1, 
119 120) | Intfantry.cns. « siststarasic'w pistd’s ove 3,690 3,055 
503 560 |)Air Corps.......... speed Sas 884 1,247 
283 293 
ase 230 268 TOA och... bese cee oda OSL 12,000 
Chemical Warfare Service... 83 80 


The authorized-strength figures include officers of 
the Philippine Scouts. 

Total actual commissioned strength on June 30, 
1926, including 98 Philippine Scouts officers, 153 
retired and 210 Reserve officers on active duty, and 


one emergency (World War non-regular) officer 
ett ee treatment for physical reconstruction, 
was 12,143. 

In addition to the commissioned and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army, there were 1,327 warrant officers 
on active duty on June 30, 1926. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES. 


Regular Army—Throughout the year all units 
of the Regular Army receive peace-time training at 
thelr home stations or in summer training camps. 
In addition to its self-training one of the p incipal 
missions of the Regular Army now consists in train- 
ing civillan adjuncts of the Army of the United 
States. 3 

National Guard—The National Guard is trained 
throughout the year. In addition to the regular 
armory drills at their home stations by all units of 
the Guard, practically all organizations attend 
gummer training camps for a period of two weeks. 
11,159 officers and 140,184 enlisted men of the 
National Guard attended ee ep a such training 
camps during the summer of: 1925. 

Organized Reserves—Active duty training for 
officers of the Organized Reserves is usually con- 
ducted at Regular Army garrisons, the officers of a 
regiment, or other appropriate unit, being trained 
together for a period of fifteen days. 

Of the 104,115 officers in the Reserve Corps, 
14,888 received active duty training for fifteen days 
and 707 received training at schools and other 
installations for longer periods than ‘fifteen days. 


Altogether 18,474 reserve officers were enrolled in 
the Army correspondence courses. 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—Young men 
attending certain schools and colleges receive mili- 
tary training during a considerable portion of their 
academic courses. At least once during his course 
in college each young man who is a member of the 
R. O. T. C. is given six weeks’ training at a summer 
training camp. During the last year approximately 
115,000 were trained in schools and colleges and 
6,500 received their six weeks’ training at summer 
iret as” Mili Training C During 

itizens’ tary Training Camps—Dw 

the summer of 1926 there were established through- 
out the United States forty-nine eamps for the train- 
ing of the youth of the Nation. Young men between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two attended 
these camps and there received the rudiments of 
military training, a course of physical development. 
and instruction in citizenship, 

The complete course in these camps extends over 
a period of four years, occupying one month per 
year. Graduation from four of these camps is a 
mInaterial step toward a commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. In the summer of 1926, 33,998 
young men were trained in forty camps. - 


THE AIR SERVICE. 


AIR CORPS FLYING FIELDS. 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 
Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky. 
Brook Field, San Antonio, Texas. 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, 1. 
Clark Field, Camp Stotsenburg, P. I. 
Crissy Field, Presidio of San Francisco. 
Kelly Field, Kelly Field, Texas. 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 
Luke Field, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Marshall Field, Fort Riley, Kan. 
Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, New York. 
Nichols Camp, Maricaban, Rizal, P. I. 
Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 
Rockwell Field, Coronado, Calif. 
Seott Field, Scott Field, Ill. 
Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Tucson Airdrome, Tucson, Ariz. 
Vancouver Barracks, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 
Wright Field, Fairfield, Ohio. 
Wheeler Field, Schofield Barracks, Honolulu, 
Kindley Field, Fort Mills, Corregidor, P. I. 
France Field, Canal Zone, Panama, 
Fort Sam Houston, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Fort Crockett, Galveston, Texas. 
Phillips Field, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 


ARMY AIR CORPS APPROPRIATIONS. 
The amounts for years ended June 30, are: (1921) 
$33,000,000; (1922) $19,200,000; (1923) $12,700,000; 
(1924) _ $12,426,000; (1925) $13,435,000; (1926) 
$14,700,000; (1927) $15,050,000. 


NAVAL AIR STATIONS. 


The U. S. Naval Air Stations are at Pensavola; 
Fla.; Hampton Roads, Va.; Anacostia, Washington, 
D. C.; San Diego, Cal.;) Lakehurst, N. J.; Coco 
Solo, Panama Canal Zone; Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

The Marine Corps Flying Fields are at Quantico. 
Va.; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Guam, Pacific Ocean, 


NAVAL AVIATION APPROPRIATIONS, 


The amounts of the Naval Aviation appropria~ 
tions for the fiscal years since 1916 are: (1917) 
SS 7FO0,000: (1918) seer ct tees (1919) $220,383.19; 


$1333 aaty Se b1d te 950: (194s 14,647,174. 
(1925) $15,150,000; (1926) ‘$14,790, pease 


navy, and $3,000,000 for aircraft for 


$19,065,288 for aviation; $3,300,000 for ‘alrcrare 
r rs, 


1,007; died. of 
died 


uates of the Naval Academy; 
commissioned officers of the 
from ciyil life. 

Information regarding 
May be obtained from th 
Washington, D. ©. Enlistments are made at ali 
marine barracks, posts and recruiting stations. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is a component 
part of the Marine Corps and: consists of citizens 
who obligate themselves to serve in the Marine 
Corps in time of war or during a national emergency. 


from worthy non- 
Marine Corps, and 


pay, allowan ete.; 
e U: 8: Marine ‘Comms 


y declared by the.President. 


‘ U. 8.—Army Forts and Camps; Declarations of War. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY FORTS. 


Adams, Newport, R. I; Allen (Ethan), Vt.; 

Amador, Balboa, C. Z.; Andrews, Boston, Mass.; 
Armstrong, Honolulu, T. H.; Baker, Sansalito, 
Cal.; Banks, Winthrop, Mass.; Barranecas, Fla.; 
Barry, San Fraacisco, Cal.; Benning, Ga. 
Tex.; Brady, Sault Ste. Marne, Mich.; 
Bragg, N. C.; Brown, Brownsville, Tex.; Canby, 
Ilwaco, Wash.; Casey, Wash.; Clark, Bracketville, 
Tex.; Clayton, C. Z.; Columbia, Ft. Columbia, 
Wash.; Constitution, New Castle, N. H.; Crockett, 
Galveston, Tex.; Crook, Neb. 

Delaware, Delaware City, Del.; De Lesseps, Fort 
Cristobal, C. Z.; De Russy, Honolulu, T. H.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Douglas, Utah; Du Pont, Delaware 
City, Del. 

Eustis, Leehall, Va.;_ Flagler, Port Townsend, 
Wash.; Frank, Manila, P. L; Funston, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Getty, Jamestown, R. LL; Greble, New- 
port, R. I.; Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hancock, 
Sandy Hook, N. J.; Harrison (Benj.), Lawrence, 
ae Hayes, Columbus, Ohio; Heath, Winthrop, 

ass. 

Houston (Sam), San_ Antonio, Tex.; Howard, 
Baltimore, Md.; Hoyle, Edgewood, Md.; Huachuca, 
Ariz.; Hughes, Mamila, P. I.; Humphreys, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Jay, Governor's Island, N. Y.; Kame- 
hameha, Honolulu, T. H.; Kearny (Philip), New- 
port, R. I.; Lawton, Seattle, Wash.; Leavenworth, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 4 

Levett, Portland, Me.; Logan, Col.; Lyon, Port- 
land, Me.; MacArthur, San Pedro, Cal.; McDowell, 
Angel Island, Cal.; McIntosh, Laredo, Tex.; Mc- 
Kinley, Portland, Me.; McKinley (Willam), Guada- 
lupe, P. I.; McPherson, Atlanta, Ga. 

McRee, Pensacola, Fla.; Mansfield, Watch Hill, 
R. L; Mason, San Francisco, Cal.; Meade Sturgis, 
S. D.; Michie, New London, Conn.; Miley, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Mulls, Cavite, P. I.;, Missoula, 
Mont.; Monmouth (old Camp Vail), N. J.; Monroe, 
Fortress Monroe, Va.; Mott, Salem. N. J.; Moultrie, 
Moultrieville, S. C.; Myer, Rosslyn, Va.; Niagara, 
Youngstown, N. Y. 

Oglethorpe, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Omaha, Omaha, 
Neb.; Ontario, Oswego, N. Y.; Pickens, Pensacola, 
Fla.; Preble, Portland, Me.; Randolph, Cnistobal, 
GC. Z.; Reno, Darlington, Okla.; Revere, Hull, Mass.; 
Riley, Kan.; Robinson, Neb. 

Ringgold, Rio Grande, Tex.; Rodman, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Rosecrans, Pt. Loma, Cal.; Ruck- 
man, Boston, Mass.; Ruger, Honolulu, a 
Russell, Wyo.; San Jacnto, Galveston, Tex.; Sauls- 
bury, Milford, Del.; Schuyler, Westchester, N.Y.; 
Seott (Winfield), San Francisco, Cal; Screven, 
Ga,; Shafter, Fort Shafter, T. H. 


Sheridan, Ill.; Sherman, C. Z.; Sill, Okla.; Slocum, 
New York, N. Y.; Snelling, Minn.; Standish, Boston, 
Mass.; Stevens, Ore.; Story, Cape Henry, Va.; 
Strong, Boston, Mass.; Sumter, Charleston, S. €. 

Taylor, Key West, Fla.; Terry, New_ London, 
Conn.; Thomas, Newport, Ky.; Tilden, Rockaway 
Park, N. Y.; Totten, Whitestone, N. Y.; Travis, 
Galveston, Tex.; Wadsworth, Rosebank, N. Y.; 
Ward, Seattle, Wash.; Warren, Boston, Mass.; 
Washington, Md.; Wayne, Detroit, Mich.; Weaver, 
Honolulu, T. H. i 

Wetherill, Jamestown, R. I.; Whitman, La Conner, 
Wash.; Williams, Portland, Me.; Wint, Subic Bay, 
P. I.; Wood, New York, N. Y.; Wool, Fortress 
Monroe, Va.; Worden, Port Townsend, Wash.; 
Wright (George), Spokane, Wash.; Wright (H. G.), 
Fisher’s Island, N. Y. D 

UNITED STATES ARMY CAMPS. 

Custer, Mich.; Devens, Mass.; Dix, Wrightstown, 
N. J.; Eagle Pass, Tex.; Eldridge, Los Banos, P. I.; 
Furlong, Columbus, N. M.; Gaillard, Culebra, 
Cc. 4%; Grant, Ill.; Hay on), Baguio Mt., P. 1; 
Hearn (Lawrence J.), Palm City, Cal. 

Jesup, Ft. MePherson, Ga.; Jones (Harry J.), 
Douglas, Ariz.; Knox, Stithton, Ky.; Lewis, Wash.; 
Little (Stephen D.), Nogales, Ariz.; McClellan, 
Anniston, Ala.; Marfa, Tex.; Meade, Md.; Nichols, 
Maricobun, P. J.; Samfordyce, Tex.; Stanley, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Stotsenburg, Angeles, P. I.; Upton, 
N. Y.; Anthony Wayne, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MANUFACTURING ARSENALS. ; 

Augusta, Augusta, Ga.; Benicia, Benicia, Cal.; 
Frankford, Frankford, Pa.; Picatinny, Dover, N. J.; 
Raritan, Metuchen, N. J.; Rock Island, Rock Island. 
Til.; San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex.; Springfield 
Armory, Springfield, Mass.; U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 
1, Sheffield, Ala.; U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 2, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Watertown, Watertown, Mass.; Water- 
vliet, Watervliet, N. ¥.; Edgewood Arsenal, Edge- 


wood, 5 J 
PROVING GROUNDS. 

Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Md.; Erie, Port Clinton, 

Ohio; Savanna, Savanna, Ill. 
DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS. 

U. S. Disciplinary Barracks: F. & S&., gy Det., 

. S&S. D. B., Fort Leavenworth, Kan. TOODS: 
ist, 2d and 3d Disciplinary Guard Companies. 

Pacific Branch U. §. Duisciplinary Barracks: 
Ha. Det. U. 8. D. B., Alcatraz, Cal. Troops: Pacific 
Branch, U. 8S. D. Guard Co, 

Atlantic Branch U. §. Disciplinary Barracks: Hq. 
Det., U. S. D. B., Governor’s Island, N. Y. Troops: 
9th Disciplinary Company. 


THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 


Seven persons have held the rank of General 
of the United States Army, and thirteen have held 
the rank of Lieutenant. General. The list (date 
when Congress conferred the rank in parentheses) 
is as follows: 

General of the Army—George Washington 
(June 15, 1775); Ulysses S. Grant (July 25, 1866); 
William T. Sherman (March 4, 1869); Philip H. 
Sheridan (June 1, 1888); John J. Pershing (Oct. 
6, 1917); Tasker H. Bliss (Oct. 6, 1917); Peyton 
G. March (May 20, 1918). 


Lieutenant General of the Army—George 
Washington (July 3, 1798); Ulysses S. Grant (March 
William T. Sherman our. 25, 1866); 
. Sheridan (March 4, 1869); John M, 
d (Feb. 1895); Nelson A. Miles (June 
6, ; . 8, 1903); 
Adna_ R. C. Bates 
(Feb. 1, 1906); Henry C. Corbin (April 15, 1906); 
Arthur MacArthur (Sept. 15, 1906); Hunter Liggett 
(Oct. 16, 1918); Robert L. Bullard (Oct. 16, 1918). 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR 1914-18. 
ALLIES AND | By Central Against Cen-,Duration)| ALLIES AND ) By Central jAgainst Cen-}Duration 


ASSOCIATES. Powers. tral Powers. | of War. || ASSOCIATES. Powers. tral Powers. | of War. 
ie eb Y.. M.. D. 
Serbia....... July 28,1914)Aug. 9,1914)4 3 4 6 LOTT Dee 
Russia.......|Aug. 1,1914)Nov. 3,1914/3 7 3 LOLI Ae 
. 3,1914/Aug. 3,1914/4 3 8 ,1917/1 7 4 
4,1914)April 7,1917/4 3 7 July 22,1917)1 3 20 
1914|Aug. 4,1914/44 3 7 . 4,1917/1 3- 8 
1914/Aug. 6,1914/4 3 5 E Aug. 14,1917}1. 2 28 
1914] Aug. 23, 1914/4 2 19}|/Brazil........}...--ese-5-- Oct. 26,1917)1 0 16 
1916| Nov. 23, 1916/3 11 19}}Guatemala...|...........- April 21,1918}0 6 21 
May 23,1915|3 5 19||Nicaragua....]........+... May 6,1918)0 6 5 
June 6,1915 go PO ANPEP RAGE cadets vistas ela a eg © July 12,1918)0 3 30 
Aug, 27,19:5|1 6 10|/Honduras....|..-.....-.-- July 19,1918}0 3 23 
Nov. 23, 191611 11 18 


The joint resolution of Congress, approved April 
6, 1917, provides ‘‘That the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment which has been thrust upon the United 
States is hereby formally declared.” 

The existence of a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government was declared by 
joint resolution of Congress approved Dec. 7, 1917. 

Russia surrendered to Central Powers Dec. 16, 
1917; Roumania, May 6, 1918. 

Bulgaria surrendered to the Allies Sept. 29, 


1918; Turkey, Oct. 30, 1918; Austria-Hungary, 
Nov. 3, 1918; Saatgie Nov. 11, 1918. 

Peace treaties—(1918) March 3, at Brest-Litovsk, 
between Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey; (1918) March 7, between Ger- 
many and Finland; (1919) June 28, at Versailles, 
between Germany and Allies; (1919) Sept. 10, at 
St. Germain, between Austria and Allies; (1919) 
Nov. 27, at Neuilly, between Bulgaria and Allies; 
(1920) June 4, at the Grand Trianon, between | 
Hungary and Allies; (1920) Aug. 10, at Sevres, 
between Turkey and Allies. 
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_ NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH. 
(Revised by the Miltia Bureau of U. S. War Dept., June 30, 1926.) 


Corps |Inf’ntry|Cavalry 
Area. 


Wt Coho 


is] 


There is no National Guard in Nevada. 
In addition 
the table, the 


Corps |Special {Other &|{ Corps |Inf’ntry 
Divis’ns}Divis’ns |Troops. |All’tm’t} Total. Ar 


| 3,853; _ General r 
to the classified troops shown in ; Coast Defense, 8,388; and State Staffs, 
total includes ‘other army troops,” | 


Cavalry| Corps 
. ,| Divis’ns|Divis’ns| Troops. 


Headquarters 


1,991; 


Reserves, 
911. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY, ACADEMY AT WEST POINT. 


The United States Military Academy is situated 
on the Hudson River, at West Point, N. Y., a place 
rich in historical interest and made memorable by. 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. The massive stone 
’ buildings rising grandly above the broad, winding 
tiver harmonize beautifully with the background of 
blue hills to form an ideal location for this, the 
greatest military school in the world. The buildings 
and grounds represent a money value of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000. 

The maximum authorized strength of the Corps 
of Cadets is 1,378, selected from candidates between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two years, nomi- 
nated as follows: two by each United States Senator, 
two by each Representative in Congress and Terri- 
torial Delegate, two by the Vice President, 100 by 
the President, twenty selected from among honor 
graduates of “honor military schools,’ two from 
hatives of Porto Rico, four from natives of the 
Philippine Islands, four from the District of Colum- 
bia, and one hundred and eighty from among 
enlisted men of the Regular Army and National 
Guard. Those from the last mentioned class are 
required to be between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-two years and must have served in their 
respective organizations for at least one year. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies ag they may occur, and candidates 
may be designated one year in advance of admission, 
For each vacancy from a State or Congressional 
district three candidates may be nominated, a 
principal, a first alternate, who is entitled to ‘ad- 
Mission only in the event of the failure of the prin- 
hard and a second alternate, who is entitled to 
admission only in the event of the failure of both 
the principal and the first alternate. The selection of 
these candidates is left entirely with the Senator or 
Representative who has the vacancy at his disposal 
and may be either by competitive examination or 
direct choice at the option o7 the Congressman. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for tInilitary 
service. In addition each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 

lish Grammar, Composition and Literature, and 


History. However, graduates of first class high 
schools and students at universities and colleges ot 
rec ed standing may submit educatio cer- 
tificates which wil! be considered by the Academic 
Board, and if satisfactory may be accepted in lieu 
of the mental examination. 

The course of study is four years, during which time 
the cadets are under strict mili discipline. The 
summers are spent in camp. A work begins 
in September of each year and ends the following 
June. Cadets of the first, second and third classes 
not undergoing examinations are allowed short 
leaves of absence at Christmas, and those who have 
successfully completed the third 
allowed leaves of absence from about the middle of 
June to August 28. 
matical an 


is 3780 per year and com- 
mutation of rations, at precal fixed at 80 cents rer 
2, which, with proper econ- 
meet his actual needs st the 

Academy, 


Each cadet when admitted to the Acaderiy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight rere 
unless sooner discharged by eompetent authority. 
Upon graduation cadets are commissioned second 
lieutenants in. the United States Army, with the 
exception of the Filipino cadets, who are eligible for 
commission only in the Philippine Scouts. 

The total number of gra, uates, including forelgn- 
ers receiving instruction under special Acts of Con- 
reseys from 1802 to June 12, 1926, inclusive, is 

022, The number of cadets in the Corps on Suly . 
31, 1926, was 1,170. The Superintendent is Brig. 
Gen. March B. Stewart, U. 8. A., and there are 
200 officers and instructors at the Academy, 

Detailed information as to the appointment and 
admission of cadets is contained in an attractively 
illustrated pamphlet, a copy of which will be fur- 
nished, without cost, upon application to the Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C, 
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UNITED STATES TROOPS IN THE WORLD WAR, BY STATES. 
(Figures, which are official, cover the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps.) 


Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Commis-} Cent. Commis-| Cent. ; Commis-| Cent 
STATE. sioned & of STATE. sioned & ot STATE. sioned &| of 
Enlisted.| Total. Enlisted. | Total. Enlisted.| Total. 
84,109! 1:78 ||Louisiana...... 76,581] 1.61 ||/Pennsylvania. 359,817] 7.63 
2,096 :05 ||Maine... io. 34, 33,032 .69 ||Philippine Isl... 26,265 56 
12,470 .27 ||/Maryland...... 62,034} 1.32 |;Porto Rico..... 18,073 39 
70,314] 1.49 ||Massachusetts..| 198,692) 4.22 ||/Rhode Island... 27,809 .69 
161,367] 3.42 ||Michigan.. 164,075] 3.48 ||Samoa........ 90 -002 
337 .007}| Minnesota. 2,55 ||South Carolina. 63,109} 1.34 
42,898] 1.00 |)|Mississippi. 1.32 |jSouth Dakota. . 32,038 .68 
67,709), 1.44 issour: 3.43 |/Tennessee...... 89,618} 1.90 
19 20 ||Montana 84 |!Texas......0.- 191,656} 4.05 
27,318 61 ||Nebraska...... PB ci tan ss ay vas 21, A5 
42,217 .90 ||Nevada........ 5, .12 |{Vermont....... 13,910 :30 
103,288] 2.19 ||New Hampshire} 18,918 .41 }|Virginia....... 91,623} 1.94 
248 “005||New Jersey. ...| 144,156] 2.84 |/Virgin Islands. . 59 001 
9,536 .21 ||New Mexico... 14,304 .31 ||Washington.... 66,541) 1/41 
22,071 .47 ||New York..... 489,608] 10.16 ||West Virginia... 57,856} 1.23 
322,731] 6,84 ||North Carolina. 86,550} 1.83. |}Wisconsin...... 120,483] 2.55 
133,121] 2.82 || North Dakota.. 27,333 .58 |;Wyoming...... 12,258 26 
Sg eee 2. Ohi «| 2 rs No residence. .. 2,422 .055 
93,944 .92 | Total U.S. ..!4,727,9881100.00 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 


List of National Cemeteries authorized by Act | showing the number of interments in each (for 
of Congress of July 17, 1862, and subsequent Acts, | period ending June 30, 1926): 
a Ee $v oe 


Interments. 


Interments. 


Name and Location. Name and Location. 


Jefferson City, Mo......... 
Keokuk, Iowa2.... 
Knoxville, Tenn 
5}|Lebanon, Ky... 
Lexington, Ky. 
Little Rock, Ar: 


2a a Sees bl 
Alexandria (Pineville), La... 
Alexandria, Va.......+-++- 
Andersonville, Ga.......... 
Andrew Johnson, Tenn..... 
Annanolis, Md.......-.... J 
Antietam (Sharpsburg), Md. k. Se 
Arlington (Ft. Myer), Va... Loudon Park (Balt.), Md... 
Balls Bluff (Leesburg), Va. . 5||Marietta, Ga.......+..--- 
Barrancas, Fla....... F 9 Memphis, Tenn........... 
Baton Rouge, La Mexico City, Mexico....... 
Battle Ground, D. 44||Mill Springs (Somerset), Ky. 
Beaufort, S. C.. Mobile, Ala.... 2.2 cece eee 
Beverly, nN. J. ; 0|/Mound City, Ill..........+ 
Camp Butler, 1 ae Nashville (Madison), Tenn. . 
Camp Nelson, Ky....----- Natchez, Miss. .....6---++ 
Cave Hill (Lo New Albany, Ind.........- 
Chalmette (Arabi), La..... Newbern, N. C.-.......-5- 
Chattanooga, Tepn........ Philadelphia (Pittsville), Pa. 
City Point, Va....-...+625 0||Poplar Gr’ve (Petersb’g), Va. 
Cold Harbor (Richm’nd), Va. Port Hudson, La........5+ 
Corinth, Miss......-...++- 
Crown Hill, 511 00 Pea Rear gee 
Culpepper, Va....,.----+:- 
Custer Battlefield, Mont... 
Cypress Hills (B’klyn), N.Y. 
Danville, Ky.... 3 
Danville, Va.... 
Fayetteville, Ark 
Finns’ Point (Salem), N. J.. 
Florence, S. C..........-:- 
Ft. Donelson (Dover), Tenn. 
Fort Gibson, Okla...-..--. 
Ft. Harrison (Richmond), Va. 
ft. Leavenworth, Kan..... 
Fort McPherson, Neb...... 
Fort Scott, Kan.........+- 
Fort, Smith, ArK.......02+5 
Fredericksburg, Va......-- 
Gettysburg, Pa......+++++- 
Glendale, Va.......-+.+ 
Grafton, W. Va 
Hampton, Va.......- a 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo..... 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo... ' 10.000 een, 
Of these interments about 10,700 are those of | Jefferson Barracks, Little Rock, Philadelphia, 

Confederates, being mainly in the National Ceme- | Springfield, and Woodlawn. 

feries at Arlington, Camp Butler, City Point, Number’ of overseas soldiers returned and in- 

Cypress Hills, Finns’ Point, Fort Smith, Hampton, | terred in National Cemeteries, 6,567. 


San Antonio, Tex........-. 
San Francisco (Pres.), Cal... 
3||Sante Fe, N. M..... 6.0.55: 


Soldiers’ Home, D. C......- 
Springfield, Mo..... 5 
O}|St. Augustine, Fla, 
Staunton, Va.... 
4||Stone River, Tenn 
Vicksburg, Miss. . 
Wilmington, N. C OF i 
Winchester, Va....- +++ see> 2, 

4|| Woodlawn (Elmira), N.Y...| 3,292] - ‘ 
Yorktown, Va. .....6.. 005: 758| 1,446) 2,204 
Sitka, Alaska..........+5- 61 61 


U. 8S. WORLD WAR SOLDIERS BURIED IN EUROPE (AS OF JUNE 30, 1926). 


Meuse-Argonne (Romagne), France......+.+ 14,094 | St. Mihiel (Thiaucourt), France... .....--.- 4,141 
etek tasde iBelisan Wood), France........ 2,212 | Oise-Aisne (Serenges-et-Nesles), France. ..... 5,938 
Suresnes American Cemetery (Paris), France. 1,506 Flanders Field (Waereghen), Belgium....... 36 

Somme American Cemetery (Bony), France... 1,820 —— 
Brookwood American Cemetery, mgland.... 437 tailed) civvigiaicds « siose'sibleteras @apwiala ines sin s/a0s 30,513 


CONDITION OF GRAVES OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS ABROAD. 


There was a controversy in 1926 as to the | their return to this country that many of the graves 


HAY ‘aves of American soldiers in | had been desecrated or carelessly treated. 
a a het aie Bik These charges were denied by those in charge 


Ei 3 
“Travelers from the United States asserted on of the cemeteries and also by officers of the army. 


is oa, 
‘ 


882 United States—Troops in Wars: Soldiers? Homes. 
TROOPS ENQGACED IN UNITED STATES WARS. 


(Prepared: by Adjutant-General’s Office, U. S. Army.) 
DATES, ‘ TROOPS ENGAGED. 4 
See ae ER alts 1 a PS eh Darra erp ee 


WAR. Active Hos- | Regu-.) Volun- Total 
From— To— tilities Ceased.| lars. teers. | Drafted. | Troops. 
Revolutionary War.. April 19, 1775|Jan. 14, 1784 @April 19) V783ho os. ced as en 
War of REG otis ais June 18, 1812/Feb. 17) 1815 Jan. 2 ise 56,652 
War with Mexico. ..|@April 25, 1846/May 30, 1848 eSept. 14, 1847) 34,287 73,344 
Civil War (Union) .. |. April 15, 1861/Aug. 20, 1866 April 9, 1865) 75,215) 1,933,779) 
War with Spain... . April 21, 1898] April 11, 1899 Aug. 10, 1 7, 2 
World War:....... April 6, 1917! July 2, 1921! Nov. 11, 1918! 544,663 


@ Proclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 é Capture of the City of Mexico. 
o'clock noon on April 19, 1783. / J Date of Gen. Lee's surrender. 

> Estimates on total troops run from 250,000 to g Of this number only 46,347 were actually 
395,858. Greatest strength of Continental Army drafted, the remaining 73,607 having served as 


Was about 35,000, in November, 1778 substitutes, 

-€ Evidently hg Sele enlistments and not in- h Army only, does not include Marines who served 
dividual soldiers, hence is considerably in excess of | with the Army in France, 
actual number of troops ge ec eas as it Is known The Continental Army was organized by the 
that a large proportion of the men rendered more | Continental Congress June 15, 1775, under George 


than one term of service and are counted that as) on as Major-Gen. and Commander-in- 
number of times. Chief. The so-cailed Continentals in the Revolu- 

@ Hostilities began on this date. The Act of Con- | tion totaled 231,462, The War Department was 
gress approved May 13, 1846, declared the existence | established Aug. 7, 1789. The Standing army 
of a state of war. organized September, 1790, 


UNION ARMY LOSSES IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


(From “Regimental Losses in the American Civil by William F. Fox, Lieutenant-Colonel, U. 8. Vv.) 
DATE. Battle. Wounded. Missing. Aggregate. 

July 1-3, 1863 Gettysburg 14,497 5,434 23,001 

13,413 2,258 18,396 

4 12,037 3,383 17,666 

i 753 12,410 

9,762 5,919 17,287 
9,749 4,774 16,17 

i 1,816 12,737 

5 1,769 12,653 

8,452 4,26) 14,462 

dia aans¢ i 2,855 13,047 

December 31, 1862... : 7,802 3,71 13,249 

June 15-19, 1864,.... || PR 8,513 1,185 11,386 
PUD A305 1,071 1,793 EE} 


OE 
Northern _ writers usually estimate the total December 31, 1862, Killed, 1,294; wounded, 7,945; 
Lumber of Confederate troops in the Civil War at | captured and missing, 1,027; aggregate, 10,266. 
1,400,000, based are eopulsion of 5,000,000 whites. Chancellorsville, May 1-4, 1863, killed, 1,665; 
Southern historians estimate the total number of wounded, 9,081; captured and missing, 2,018: 
Confederate eee at 600,000. R. H. McKim puts paeresate, 12,764. Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, 
the total at 621,800. On’ March 1, 1862, by Con- killed, 2,592; wounded 12,706; captured and missing, 
‘ed 50. Woodrow | 5,150; ‘egate, 20,448. bere September 
Wilson, in his “History of the American People,” | 19-20, 863, killed, 2,268; wounded, 13,613; ca; 
900,000. tu and missing, 1,090; aggregate, 16,971. Frank- 
The Confederate losses in Particular engagements lin, Nov. 3, 1864, killed, 6,252. 
Were as follows: Bull Run (first Manassas), July The number of casuaities in the volunteer and 
21, 1861, killed, 387: wounded, 1,582; captured and regular armies of the United States during the 
missing, 13; aggregate, 1,982. Fort Donelson, | war of 1861-65, acco. to a statement prepared 
Tenn., February 14-16, 1862, killed, 466; wounded, by the Adjutant-General’s Office, was as follows: 
1,534; captured and missing, 13,829: aggregate, | Killed in battle, 67,058; died of wounds. 43,012; 
15,829. Shiloh, Tenn., April 6-7, 1862, killed, 1,723: | died of disease, 224,586: other causes, such as 
wounded, 8,012; captured and Inissing, 959; aggre- accidents, murder, etc., 24,822; total died, 359,528; 
gate, 10,694. Seven Days’ Battle, Virginia, June | total deserted (estimated), 117,247, Number of 
25-July 1, 1862, killed, 3,478; wounded, 16,261; | soldiers in the Confederate service who died of 
captured and missing, 875; aggregate, 20,614. | wounds or ead (@artial statement), 133,821; 
md Manassas, August 21-Septeniber 2, 1862. deserted (parti; Statement), 104,428. Numbe 
killed, 1,481; wounded and missing, 7,627; captured United States troops captured during the war, 
and missing, 89; ager ate, 9,197. Antietam 211,411; Confederate troops captured, 462,634, 
campaign, September 12-30, 1862, killed, 1,886; Number of United States troops paroled on the 
wounded, 9,348: captured’ and missing, 1,367; 1 ; Co 
Heese, 12,601. Fredericksburg, December 13 field, 247,769. Number of Uni tr 
1862, killed, 596; wounded, 4,068; captured and who died while Prisoners, 30,218; Confederate 
missing, 651; aggregate, 5,315. Stone River, Tenn., troops who died while prisoners, 25,976. 
AER SARS Ea eS Be 
NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


There are branches of the Nationa! Home at Dayton, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis.; To Me.; Ham 5 
Va.; Leavenworth, Kan.: Santa Monica, Cal.: Marion, Ind.; Danville, H'.; Johnson re Toda, aan: 
Springs, S. D. The aggregate number of members cared for is about 28,000, 


STATE HOMES FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 
STATES. Location. STATES. Location. STATES Location. 


peers Cab asta e a a a dnc 
California....., Yountville Missouri. ...... St. James § 
Colorado......, Monte Vista Montana,....., Columbus Falls |/Obie.......... 7 { Medison” 
Noroton Heights Nebraska Burkett Oregon. .... ++, /Roseburg 
Boise Nae ee pyvtiitora Pennsylvania. . .|Brie 
: ara New Hampshire. fee Bote paland. . | Bristol 
earny Ou akota...!Hot Sprin 
Marshalltown New Jersey... Vineland Vermont....,.. Bennington, 
Fort Dodge New York......] ? Bath W. J Orting ” 
Chelsea Oxford ashington..../) Rous 
Michigan... .../Grand Rapids North Dakota, .|Lisbon Wisconsin...... Vaupaca, 
Minnesota... .. Minnehaha Oklahoma... ... Oklahoma City Wyoming. ...._ Buffalo 
The United States Soldiers’ Home in the District Blank applications for issi 
of Columbia was established by an Act of Congress, | from the Board of COmMealan ene ey ge gptgined 
aprroved March 3, 1851, for the relief and support | Home, W. n, D.C. 
of invalid and disabled soldiers of the arm 


Faied States The Flag’ and Tis Origen. 


ORIGIN OF THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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(From an article by William Elliot Griffis, D. D., in the Independent.) 


Europeans knowing only the theory of the heraldic 
origin of the American flag have made merry over 
the absurdity (from their point of view) of the 
Stars and Stripes. If, however, the basis of our 
national standard is derived from the Dutch Re- 
public. then much is clear. 

Paintings made after the Revolutionary War 
are untrustworthy as witnesses, especially those 
having six-pointed stars, for the reason that no 
proof yet exists to show that any regimental flag 
in the Con‘inental Army had stars in its field, 
unless possibly toward the end of the war. Scores 
of British prints representing flags captured from 
or seen on Continental ships or regimental staves 
have only stripes. 

Our fathers, of the thirteen colonies united as 
one, ‘made ‘‘an od ee to Heaven” by uniting on 
their first flag, raised at Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 
1, 1776, the “Unions” of the two countries, Nether- 
lands and Great Britain, that had held sovereignty 
of the land they lived on. 

Of European national flags daily seen in our 
harbors, two are prominent above all. One, the 
Dutch, was made in 1579, the other, the British, 
in 1707. From 1609 to 1664, a tri-colored republi- 
can flag of a federal union of states had floated 
over New Netherland, or the soil cf the‘four middle 
colonies, later called New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
eels and Delaware, as the flag of the home- 
and. 

The seven alternate red and white stripes re- 
called to our fathers, in 1776, the successful revolt 
against “taxation without representation,’’ or, as 
the Dutch Parliament of 1477 put it, ‘‘no tax- 
ation without consent’; the union of seven states 
in a republic; a July declaraticn of independence, 
published in 1579, with the abjuring, in 1581, of 
an oppressive monarch. 

In the Pennsylvania ‘‘State House” (the very 
name and use of the words are Dutch), the Declar- 
ation of Independence was signed under the British 
flag and the arms of King George, and not until 
July 9 were the British union jack and the royal 
arms taken down from the building now called 
Independence Hall. Not until Sept. 9, 1776, did 
Congress order that their ‘‘commissions and_ in- 
struments” be made to read ‘‘United States’ where 
heretofore the words ‘‘United Colonies” had been 


The stripes have never left the flag, because 
they represent a vital fundamental idea. - They 
have been from first to last the one permanent 
element in our national standard. 

When unfurled, Jan, 1, 1776, the first Union flag 
raised over the first American ie a mirrored true 
history. Flags, many of astonishing. variety of 
color, inscription and emblem came into view and 
use. There were pine trees, rattlesnakes, beavers, 
threefold knotted cords, with their thirteen ends 
free, 2 chain or circle of thirteen rings linked to- 
gether, and other objects notably American, with 
some borrowed from heraldry, or from British or 
Dutch history. In the latter case, the sheaf of 
arrows, the hat of liberty, and the Netherlands 
Hon were ancestral, 

Meanwhile, officers of the seventeen Continental 
men-of-war and of scores of privateers kept clamor- 
Ing for something significant to display in foreign 

rts, espectally while buying munitions of war. 

ese calls for a ‘distinctive standard” increased 
in volume even to indignant remonstrance. Still 
there was nothing, until June 14, 1777, except 
local or colonial symbols and ‘‘the Congress flag” 
of the thirteen stripes. 

No evidence of any use of the British “Union” 


after Oct. 4, 1776, is known. Abundance of. exact 
documentary proof shows that the thirteen stripes 
were ever present, but there is no proof that the 
stars were. In the book of Phot ayes of extant 
flags used, or alleged to be used in the American 
Revolution (made by Gherardi Davis, New York, 
1908), the field of stars is rarely seen and in none 
with absolute surety, before 1780, but the stripes 
are always in evidence. i = 

The collection of British prints of our flag, now 
in Fraunces Tavern, gives the same testimony— 
stripes always, stars never until 1780. Im the 
journal of William Russell, American prisoner in 
the Forton prison, near Plymouth, England, we 
read the entry made on July 4, 1780: ‘‘To-day 
being the anniversary of American Independence 
the American prisoners wore the thirteen stars and 
stripes drawn on pieces of paper on their hats, 
with the motto, Independence, Liberty or Death.” 

The record of the Continental Congress, June 
14,1777, reads as follows: ‘‘Resolved, that the 
flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white, that the Union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” 

The entry in the journal of Capt. Abraham 
Swarthout of Col. Gansevoort’s New York regi- 
ment, written Aug. 3, 1777, in Fort Schuyler, shows 
beyond cayvil, where the first flag of stars and stripes, 
of which we have record, was made and hoisted; 
but this was in a fort, not in the field, or at the 
head of a regiment. 

The vote of Congress on the flag was not officially 
published until Sept. 3, 1777. There is no record 
that the Stars and Stripes were carried at Brandy- 
wine, Pa., at Gooch’s Bridge, Del., or that even 
the “Quiberon” French salute of Nov. 1, 1777, 
to the U. S. S. “Ranger,” commanded by Paul 
Jones, was given to any but the striped flag with- 
out stars. 

. On land, the most prominent of all the many 
symbols on the regimental flags on the Conti- 
nental Army throughout the war was the rattle- 
snake, which is oftenest referred to by both native 
and foreign witnesses. In fact the resolution of 
Congress of June 14, 1777, was not heeded, even 
by Washington himself, or even by the Board of 


ar. 

One Continental officer wrote with surprise on 
Aug. 3, 1777: ‘It appears by the papers that Con- 
gress resolved on the 14th of June ast,” &¢. 

As late as May 10, 1779, Washington in_corres- 
pondence with the Board of War, states that ap- 
plications came to him repeatedly for drums ‘and 
colors, but there were many varying flags for par- 
ticular regiments, and “‘it is not yet settled what 
js the standard of the United States.” The War 
Board replied, through Richard Peters, that if 
“Gen, Washington would favor the Board with 
his opinion on the subject as to what was the one 
common flag of the United States,” a recommen- 
dation to Congress would be made and they would 
get the materials and “order a number for the 


army.” 

Replyin on Sept. 3, 1779, Washington ‘says 
nothing about stars, but recommended that the 
number belonging to the regiments from each 
State should be ‘inserted within the curve of the 
serpent.” 

Tn 1847 the Dutch Government politely made 
the inquiry, “What is the American {fl hela 0 | 
1857, in the harbor of New York, nine ifferent 
styles of arrangement of stars were noted in one 
day. On March 16, 1896, the Secretary of War, 
Daniel Lamont, ordered that the constellation 
should be in six rows. 


“OLD GLORY” IN FIRST BATTLE AT FORT STANWIKX, N. vain: 


Army historians have unearthed evidence that, 
the Stars and Stripes got its baptism of fire in a 
land battle in the defense of Fort Stanwix, N. Y., 
on Aug. 2, 1777. 

The colors improvised by the garrison appear 
to have shown both the alternate stripes of red 
and white ana the “‘stars of glory’’ set upon 4 field 
of blue cut from a “camulet cloak taken from the 


enemy at) Peekskill. 

At the request of historical societies, the War 
2 tage egan a search which has brought 
to light a work entitled ‘A Narrative of the li- 
tary Actions of Col. Marinus Willett,’ who was 
9 member of the garrison. It describes the neces- 
sity for making a flag when the enemy invested 
the fort and adds that ‘a decent one was soon 
contrived.” 

“The white stripes were cut out of ammunition 


shirts; the blue out of the camulet cloak taken 
from the enemy at Peekskill, while the red stripes 
were made of different pieces of stuff procured 
from one and another of the garrison,’’ the narrative 
says. 

Guoting a letter written by Lieut. Col. Willett 
at Hartford, Conn., on ane 21, 1777, the narrative 
adds, speaking of the fina action at’ Fort Stanwix 


on Aug. 6: 

“we totally routed two of the enemy’s encamp- 
ments, brought off upwards of * * * five colours, 
the whole of which on our return to the fort were 
displayed on our flagstaff under the Continental 
flag.” 

In view of these first-hand statements,, War 
Department historical authorities are satisfied. that 
the Continental flag mentioned was, in fact, the 
Stars and Stripes in its original form. 
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AVAILABLE MILITARY MAN-POWER OF THE WORLD. 
» (Revised by the United States War Department as of Oct. 1. 1926.) 


Country. lation. Army. Reserves. organized Military 
eserves. Man-Power. 


Popu- Active Organized Un- Total Power 


uf See yee 831 117,443 125,000 | 15.0 
AWTS] rt PR NA ERI Ri 6,535. 512,51 533,317 8.2 
2 R14 (00 ea a a 7,640, 706,098 1,163,370 15.2 
Bwusarlay Ohl 2). oe Ae 5,116 000 700, 13.7 
Czechoslovakia*........5.! 13,61 ,000 2,105,000 15.5 
Denmark*. 3,41 000 436,581 12.8 
Esthonia* . 1,11 133,000 177, 15.9 
Finland*. . 3,49. 419,000 |- 550,000 15.7 
France*.... 39,402 764,435 6,712,938 17.0 
Germany...... 62,53: 00; 8,500,000 1356 
Great Britain. ..... 45,062 5,673,442 6,136,340 13.6 
SEOCET LEA Roa Sim 6,200. 67,620 700,000 11.3 
Hungary... 7,980, 35, 770.000 9.6 
Irish Free State... 1.0... 552 3,163. 342,651 360,354 11.4 
al dielete, uheta¥er's Wdlose ohio areiete 42,115,606 236,700 | 4,075,673 2,087,627 6,400,000 15 2 
Jugo-Slaviaks.. osc... 12,017,323 126,000 | 2,075,000 |... 27... 2,195,000 18.3 
MCAT A ETS aobrscct ; stds al 1,845,000 18,000 200,000 23,000 241,000 13.1 
BSA UUEES CUE eat aa 2,203,000 30,000 150,000 120,000 300,000 13.6 
Netherlands* oe 7,315,046 16,100 283,885 370,015 670,090 9.2 
Norway*... 2,649,775 24,422 300,000 75,578 400,000 15.1 
Poland*.. 27,160,000 232,000 500,000 2,000,000 2,732,000 10.1 
Portugal*... 6,032,991 26,089 430,529 455,550 912 168 15.1 
Roumania*, ., 17,393, 266,000 434, 1,600,000 9.2 
Mssla* oo. ee 134,938,000 654,000 412,000 | 11,934'000 7 ,200 9.6 
RAMEE icc. Seater 21,338,381 257,996 | 1,156,472 760,000 2,174,468 10.2 
PWOGON ipersit cists Acid ok ee 6,036,118 ; 75,000 ,000 748, 12.4 
; Biazerland> Bsn le) ace ckotorctan cies 3,880,320 A ,000 ,000 692,000 15.5 
n Asia; 
TAMA. hss « ofajeie'e e'sivicis sls wis | 7,000,000 1... x... o0 665,000 665,000 9.5 
China 1,200,600 14,000,600 15,200,000 3.8 
a, ¢ 199,543 2,694,022 ,000, 9 
Ea aa tar ere BaP goer re Rea OO] MOM Raa ET Econ y hy do 
Japan* 210,000 5,367,000 7,240,000 8.7 
Siam*, 1,000 730,000 840,000 8.7 
Turkey.. 125,000 340,000 665,000 9-5 
In Africa: 
Abyssinia 50,000 840,000 1,140,000 1b.4 
Peypt and Soudan., .. 22,535 1,866,088 1,888,623 9.5 
Liberia, 150 281,8 285,000 11.4 
Union 18,000 492,777 710,777 9.5 
In Ameri 
Argentina* 32,908 785,000 817,908 8A 
Bolivia 2,82 9 5 110,000 1 4.2 
Brazil* 35,186 00,000 1,068,186 3.5 
Canada. 49 660,170 i 1 
Chile*... 22,400 12,000 634,400 16.1 
Colombla*. 6,732 284,000 |- 290,732 4.4 
Costa Rica. é 500 5,000 ol 8.1 
A | oy: 11,358 222,000 233,358 6.7 
Ecuador 5,776 127,000 132,776 6.6 
Guatemala*. . ,500 25,000 131,500 6.0 
DUN « cteBhe ic owess “a 2,700 20,000 2,71 bel 
Honduras* sos cea a oe 3 773,408 3,000 17,3 51,454 6.7 
WEBELOOW. WSR oerass Sole ke 14,234,799 74,700 1,118,000 1, it 8.4 
Newfoundland ROR AZO Maple t ait AC cams rentky 24,500 y0 9.5 
icaragua, 638, 2,000 118,000 20, 18.8 
Paraguay * 1,000, 2,722 55,000 57,722 5.8 
NUT a:.-.¥6 5,500,000 7,500 99,000 1 1.9 
Salvador*...... 1,610,000 3,929 135,417 174,763 1@.9 
Santo Domingo 897,405 70: i 25, 2.9 
United States 117,135,817 136,286 | 277,765 |.......,... 218,500, 19.6 
Uruguay... 1,678,000 13 156,700 166, 9.9' 
Venezuela* . 2,411,952 6, 8.81 . 3.56 
ah atenth : 5,929,288 38,889 112,454 4) 
ustralla, tees 929, , 12, 448.657 600, 10.1 
__ New Zealand 1,395,815 20,424 26,084 86,092 132'805 Ae 


ite sompulsory service. —British and Colonial | India. @—"stimated. ¢—National Military Police. 
units outside of india, c—Includes British troops in | J—Gendarmerie; no active army. alice bi: 


wo ee 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LECION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Commander in Chief—Rear Admiral Purnell F. Pa.; Chaplain in Chief— Rev. Alexander ‘Leo 


(Hereditary), 525 w. Roosevelt, Boulevard, Phila- 
N, ¥.; Senior Vice Commander in Chief—Brever | delpbia, Pa: i 


Major Henry L. Swords, U. 8.'V., U. 8. Custom Pe hele rite Fen, Edward § Godfrey 


A. : , : : 
House, N. Y. City; Junior Vice Commander in Chief— Henry M. Spee 8. .N., fi Beane Steet. 
Brig. Gen. William H. Bisbee, U.S. A., 1906 Beacon Mass.; Brevet Lieut. Col. William s, Cogswell, 
St., Brookline, Mass. U. S. V., 140 Nassau 8t., N.Y, City; Brig. Gen. 


, sa? . . | Samuel W. Fountain, US’ A,, Lincoln Cour ; 
pecerder A Chia Brevet Captain John O. Foer- brook, Philladelphia’ ‘Ba: “es i! John rs ge 
ing, U. Ss. ” 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; U.S. V;, The Preston Baltimore Md 4 
err a a se. Grahame H. Powell, (Heredi_ The Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
tary), t., N.W., Washington, D, C.: Treas- United States was o ‘anized b ffic. = 
urer in Chief—Capt. Mb att Wright, U. 8. V., Officers of the Army, Nave and M ee Gae ee 


122 Wast 31st St., Chicago, the United Sta‘ 
Chancellor in Chief—Rrevet Captain Jobn 86 4 nennener P Ths Po eae ae 


O: | 1861-65. “Total me bershi 
Foering, U. 8, V., 1805 Pine St.. Philadelphia, 4,148, as of April 30, 1926. ee Teelon, 


os 
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CASUALTIES OF ALL BELLIGERENTS IN THE WORLD WAR. 
(Compiled by the United States War Department and checked up on Feb. 25, 1924.) 


Total H 
Mobilized Killed and Wounded (Prisoners and Total Per 
Forces. Died. Casualties. Missing. Casualties. | Cent. 
ALLIES. Number Number Number. Number. Numb 
Russia....... 1 AGG 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,1 50,000 76.3 
MNEENOG Hava crelat es eo . 8,410,000 1,363,000 4,266,000 537, 6,160,800 73.3 
British Empire......... 8,904,467 908,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 35.8 
| A ipieieisie tee 5,615,000 50,000 947,000 1,000 197, 39.1 
United States......... . 4,355,000 6, 234,300 1500 350,300 8.0 
Haan) 62st. Baty he i 800,000 301 907 3 12 2 
Roumania........ 5 < 750,000 335,706 120,000 0,000. 535,706 71.4 
Pla Se. . eee 707,343 5, 133,148 152,958 331,106 46.8 
PSGIIU oe sees ce ys a 267,000 13,716 ,686 4,659 3,061 34.9 
portecal Sed SHAG Asch on Sin'onn soe ei 1,000 27,000 11.7 
JR) OEE ead Olea : ry 600 30000. | 40.0 
Total... 25. SSR Atab 42,188,810 5,157,315 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,094,900 52.3 
CENTRAL POWERS. 
Germany /f2. kde... 6! 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 64.9 
Austro-Hungary....... 7,800,000 »200,000 3,620,000 ,200,000 7,020,000 90.0 
Ll aio SG OBC GEOG 2,850,000 325,000 00,000 250,000 ,000 34.2 
Begala SS ee a e set's 1,200,000 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 22.2 
AGS OS ee 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 67.4 
Grand total... 65,038,810 8,543,515 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,499,386 57.6 


Killed and died in the above table includes deaths | marines serving with the army. 


from all causes. German and French figures are 


: Wounded cas- 
ualties include, for the United States. those who 


official, Figures for the United States include! died of wounds, numbering 14,500. 
AMERICAN ARMY BATTLE CASUALTIES IN WORLD WAR.* 


A.B. F. A. E. F. (Sib.) Grand Totals. 
Nature of Casualty. Offi- ) Army , Enl. Offi-; Eni. Offi- , Army) Enl. ) Agere- 
cers. |Nurses| Men. | Total. |cers.}|Men./Tot.| cers. {Nurses} Men. gate. 

Killed in action......... 1,655}...... 35,886] 37,541 1 26) 27) 1,656)...... 35,912) 37,568 
Died of wounds received 

AWUROLIOD 0.) 0) ses wales 559}. 6... 12,375] 12,934]..,. 8 8 559)... 12,383) 12,942 

Wounded, not mortally...| 6,471 3|176,147|182,622 4 48) 52) 6,475 3}176,195|+182,674 

BROGAN SS Mies is oe 5 8,685 3)224,408 :233,097 5 82! 87! 8,690 3'224,4901$233,184 


*Battle casualties of the U. S. Navy and the 
U. S. Marine Corps are not included in the figures. 
Includes troops in Northern Russia and at sea. 

tMany individuals .were wounded more than 
once, the total number of additional non-mortal 
wounds treated being 10,989, increasing the aggre- 


gate number of army battle casualties to 244,173. 
The casualties not included in the above table 

were: Died of disease, 62,668; died of accident, 

4,503; drowned, 727; suicide, 967; murder or homi- 

a Agee! executed, 36; other causes, 321; total, 
Navy and Marine Corps casualties. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS. 


The students of the Naval Academy are styled 
midshipmen. Three midshipmen are allowed for 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in Con- 
Ysoys one ior the Resident Commissioner from 

‘orto Rico, two for the District of Columbia, and 
1 ee appointed each year from the United States 
at large. 

In addition, one Filipino is allowed for each class. 
The appointment from the District of Columbia 
and fifteen each year at large are made by the 
President. 

The selection of candidates, by competitive ex- 
amination or otherwise, for nomination for vacancies 
in the quota of Senators, Representatives and 
Delegates in Congress is entirely in the hands of 
each Senator, Representative and Delegate in 
Congress having a vacancy; and all applications 
for appointment or inquiries relative to competitive 
examinations should be addressed accordingly. 
Two examinations for adiilission are held each 
year, the first on the third nesday in February, 
the second on the third Wednesday in April. 

The law authorizes the appointment of one hun- 
dred enlisted men each year, to be selected as a 
result of a competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, who must 
not be more than twenty years of age on April 1 
of the year they enter, and who will have been 
in the service at least one year by July 1 of that 


year. 

The Jaw authorizes the appointment of twenty- 
five midshipmen each year, to be selected as a re- 
sult of competitive examination of enlisted men 
of the Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Candidates must be citizens of the United 
States who are not more than twenty years of Bee 
on April 1 of the year in which fe po ed who 
have been in the Naval Reserve at least one year 
by July 1 of the year in which se ada ; 

The competitive examination of these enlisted 
men is held on the third Wednesday in April of 
each year. Candidates may also be accepted on 
certificate. 


All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 
to be citizens of the United States and must not be 
less than 16 nor more than 20 years of age on April 1 
of the calendar year in which they enter. 

The course fo: midshipmen is four years. Duri 
the summer, midshipmen of the first, second and thir 
classes go to sea for about three months. Midshipmen 
after graduation are commissioned as ey rd in 
the navy, and occasionally to fill vacancies in the 
Marine Corps and in certain of the staff corps of 


the navy. 

The height of candidates for admission shall not 
be less than five feet two inches, at the age of sixteen 
years, with an increase of one inch for each addi- 
tional year or fraction of a year over one-half; and 
the minimum weight at sixteen years shall be one 
hundred and eleven pounds, with an increase of not 
less than three pounds for each additional year or 
fraction of a year over one-half. Any marked 
deviation in the height and weight relative to the 
age of a candidate will add materially to the con- 
sideration for rejection. Candidates must be un- 
married, and any midshipman who shall marry, or 
who shall be found to be married before his final 
graduation, shall be dismissed from the_ service. 
Bach candidate who has passed the required ex- 
aminations must, before being admitted as a mid- 
shipman, deposit the sum of $100 to cover part of 
the cost of his initial outfit. 

After being admitted, he is credited with the sum of 
$250, which is needed in addition to the $100 cash 
deposit to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, 
textbooks, etc. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installment3s. Any 
midshipman may, however, immediately after enter- 
tape Academy repay this amount in full. 

ach candidate before admission will be required 
to sign articles by which he binds himself to serve 
in the United States Navy during the pleasure of 
the President of the United States (including his 
time of probation at the Naval Academy) unless 
sooner discharged. The pay of a midshipman is 
$780 a vear. 
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NAVAL EDUCATION SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(By’ the Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department.) 


The Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Depart- 
ment is charged with the training and education 
of the line officers of the navy and all enlisted men 
except those of the Hospital Corps. Each Staff 
Bureau is charged with the training and education 
of the staff officers, and the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery with the training and education of the 
members of the Hospital Corps. 


TRAINING OF OFFICERS—REGULAR NAVY. 


Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four 
years’ instruction in general and technical subjects 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Upon 
graduation they are commissioned as ensigns, or 
assigned by the Secretary of the Navy to fill va- 
cancies in the lowest. commissioned grades of the 
Marine Corps or Staff Corps of the navy. 

Schools are maintained to give special instruction 
in various lines or post-graduate work in patticular 
subjects pertinent to the navy, to a certain number 
of officers who have the requisite qualifications, who 
show aptitude and who request the instruction. 
The following courses are in operation: 

War College—Newport, R. I., one year; senior 
course for officers of command or flag rank; junior 
course for lieutenant-commanders and lieutenants 
with at least six years’ ce as commissioned 
officers; correspondence courses for any officer 
ashore or afloat. A few Marine Corps officers and 
army officers take this course every year for a study 
of problems affecting their service branches. 

Army War College—W ashi m, D. C., one year. 
A few naval officers and Marine Co officers who 
have completed the Naval War College course 
attend this course each year. Special attention 
is given to problems affecting the joint manoeuvres 
of the army, navy and Marine Corps. 


does, 
ballistics, explosives, metallurgy, fire-control); petb 
) 


first year of all courses is given at the Post-Graduate 
School at Annapolis, Md., and consists we oh gabe 
tion and technical ground work. The preliminary 
course merges into the specialization course and is 
continued at the civilian institution which offers the 
best facilities in the given work. 

Special instruction is now given at the following 
universities: Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, and George Washington. 

Officers taking the law course do so at George 
Washington University and are assigned to duty 
in the office of the Judge Advocate General of the 
navy during their three-year course. 

Officers are selected for post-graduate work in 
engineering and ordnance five or six years after 
graduation, and in naval construction and civi) 
engineering one or two years after graduation. 

Officers successfully completing the latter courses 
are transferred to the Naval Construction Corps 
and Civil Engineering Corps res) ively. 

Submarines—New London, onn., six months; 
practical training in see es | Submarines and 
firing torpedoes from them. fficers must have 
had at least two years’ sea duty to be eligible for 
this course. 

Torpedoes—Newport, R. 1.; five months; theoret- 
ical and practical instruction in the assembly, 
firing, care and maintenance of the various types 
of torpedoes. Selection confined to junior officers 
when available for such detail. 

Aviation—Pensacola, Fla.; eight months; train- 
ing in heavier-than-air ‘craft; graduates of the 
Naval Academy eligible for this course after com- 
pleting two years’ sea duty; age limit thirty-one 
years, Lakehurst, N. J.; not to exceed twelve months; 
training in lighter-than-air craft;  midshipmen 
given ground instruction and ten hours’ flight train- 
ing before being commissioned. 

Optical Instruction—Navy Yards, Was 
D. C., and Mare Island, Cal.; course for range 
officers, four weeks; 


n, 
der 
long course for officers, six 


months. Selection confined to junior officers avail- | 


able for this detail. 

Gyro Compass—Navy. Yards, New York, N. Y., 
and Mare Island, Cal., four to six montbs. Gunners 
(E) with gyro experience available for this detail. 


TRAINING OF ENLISTED MEN. 
_ The Bureau of Navigation maintains the follow- 
ing Naval Training Stations: Hampton Roads, Va.; 
Newport, R. I.; Great Lakes, Tll.; San Diego, Gal. 
The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
covers a period of eight weeks. 


Special stress during ! 


recruit properly 


tri 
roperty; (6) infantry 


to care for his person and L 
drill; (c) pulling an oar; ( swimming. If the 
opportunity permits, additional instruction is given 
in knotting and splicing and small arms practice, 

Upon completion of the eight weeks’ course, a 

number of recruits, selected on a competitive 
basis, are transferred to service schools for training 
in alist lines. 

‘he others are sent to general service and their 
training continued for an additional eight weeks, 
when they are advanced from the rating of apprentice 
sega to seaman second class or fireman third 
class, 

Service Schools—These schools are maintained to 
supplement the training carried out on board v. 
and at shore stations. Some schools are main- 
tained for special training of petty officers in duties 
where facilities for ba ape afloat are lacking or 
inadequate; other schools simply parallel the train- 
ing activities afloat. ; 

Schools are maintained for training men in the 
following subjects: Radio material, general elec- 
tricity, gyro compasses, machine shop - practice, 
and operating engineering, coppersmithing, black- 
smithing, boilermaking, music, hospital service, 
pharmacy, aviation mechanics, aerography, 
Ppedoes, optics, fire control, sound, submarines, 
aviation piloting, cooking, baking, and stenography. 

Naval Academy Preparatory Class—Hampton 
Roads, Va., and San Diego, Cal. This is a special 
course five months in length, affording enilis men 
an opportunity to prepare themselves for the entrance 
examinations to the Naval Academy. aa 

Instruction is given under the supervision of 
officers specially selected for this work. 

The law permits the appointment of 100 enlisted 
men annually to the Naval Academy, and through 
these classes the Bureau of Navigation is able to 
practically fill the quota allowed. 


NAVAL TRAINING COURSES. 

The courses are available to all-men of the navy 
and are furnished free of charge to any ship or 
Station upon official request. There are three kinds 
of courses: (a) Rating courses, to afford men means 
by which they may qualify themselves for a par- 
ticular rating; (6) general technical courses, to 
increase the skill of the men in naval work; (c) 
academic courses, to further the general education 
of the individual. 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS AND MEN. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
have been established in the following universities; 
Yale, Harvard, Georgia School of Technology, 
University of California, University of Washington, 
Northwestern University. The naval. course at 
these universities is an elective one, and students 
enrolled in the course are given credit towards a 
degree for the successful completion of their naval 
work. Instruction is given in the following subjects: 
Navigation, seamanship, ordnance and gunnery, 
nav: organization and operation, strategy and 
tactics, international law, communications and 
marine engineering. ‘The course is divided into 
two parts: The basic course, which corresponds to 
the freshman and sophomore years; and the ad- 
vanced course, which corresponds to the junior and 
senior years, Students enroll for each course, but 
the successful completion of the basic course is 2 
requirement for enrollment in the advanced course. 
Members of the advanced course receive pay amount- 
ing to approximately $110 per year. | Uniforms, 
eee and books are furnished free of charge 
to the students. The uniform is similar to that 
worn by officers of Yad regular navy with special 
insignia for this cor . Such students as success- 
fully complete the four-year naval course, and so 
desire, are_given commissions as ensigns in the 
Volunteer rye upon graduation, 

Instructions of Officers and Men—Study periods 
are assigned di each weekly drill and instruction 
is carried on in accordance with an approved syllabus 
of instruction. 

This syllabus covers primary courses for all en- 
Usted men, secondary ‘courses for non-rated men 
advanced courses for petty officer rai an 
courses for junior officers and for senior officers in 
the subjects of navigation. seamanship, ordnance 
SpStudy. colleen leoued to the seealae als 

UL CBy ar Davy ar 
provided for the reserve force. 3 ee ster 

Correspo Courses—Correspondence sourses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law and Strategy and Tactics, by the 
Naval War College at' Newport, R. I.; Duties of 
Supply eer eae Fay ae by aoe Sead 
y ; ool o cation, Nay By 
Washington, D.C. me ah: Pee 


is placed on (a) training a 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY, AS OF OCT. 1, 1926, 
(Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons.) 
(Revised by the office of the Chief of Naval Operations.) 


BATTLESHIPS. 


Weight |W’ght of 
Sec- 


CariraL Surps, | place-| Length) of One |G@ne 
AND YEAR ment | (Over |Breadth.| Mean |Speed. Main Secondary Main | onda 
COMPLETE D, (Nor-} Al). Draft. Battery. Battery. Broad- | Broad- 

mal). ; side. side. 
Tons.|Ft. In|Ft. In.\Knots .|\No.|In.\Cal .\No.|In.|Cal .| Pounds, | Pounds. 
Arizona, 1916.... 0197 044/28 10) 21.0 | 12) 14) 45 | 14] 5] 51] 16,8 882 
t 0193 244/28 6} 21.05) 12| 12) 50 | 16] 5] 51 | 10,44 1,008 
0|97 34)30 3} 21.46) 12} 14) 50 | 12] 5} 51 |. 16,800 756 
0197 34|30 6} 20.65} 8] 16).45 | 12] 5] 51] 16,8 756 
6 {88 24/28 6| 22.08} 10) 12] 45 | 16) 5) 51 8,7 1,008 
0 |97 | 444/30 0} 21.29) 12) 14) 50 | 12} 5) 51 | 16,800 756 
0197. 3% |30 6} 21.07] 8] 16) 45 | 12] 5] 51} 16,800 756 
0}97 44/30 0} 21.0 | 12] 14) 50 | 12] 5) 51 | 16,80 756 
0195 (234|28 6} 20.53] 10] 14) 45 | 12} 5} 51 | 14,000 756 
0|97 434/30 0} 21.0 | 12} 14) 50 4 12] 5] 51] 16,8 756 
0195 24|28 6] 21.5 0} 14; 45 | 16) 5) 51 | 14,000 1,008 
0195 24/28 6} 20.6 | 10) 14/45 | 12} 5} 51] 14,000 756 
0197 04/28 10) 21.0 | 12] 14; 45 | 14) 5 51 | 16,800 882 
Tennessee, 1920. .|32, 624 0 ]97 334)30 3} 21.0 | 12] 14) 50 | 12} 5} 51 | 16,800 756 
Texas, 1914....2, 27,000/573 0 195 234/28 6} 21.0 | 10/°14) 45 | 16) 5) 51] 14,0 1,008 
Utah, 1911....... : 521 6 (88 24)28 6) 21.0 | 10) 12] 45 | 16} 5) 51 8,7 ,008 
West Virginia, 1924/32,600|624 0 |97 + 314/30 6] 21.0 16} 45 | 12} 5} 51 |] 16,800 756 
Wyoming, 1912. . .'26,000'562 0 '93 2'4!28 6{ 21.2 § 12) 121 50 ' 16! 5! 51 | 10,44 ,008 
¢ 


SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES NAVY, AS OF OCT. 1, 1926. 


Personnel—8,353 officers, 86,643 men. 

In Commission—18 battleships; 5 cruisers, 2d 
line; 10 light cruisers, ist line; 3 light cruisers, 2d 
line; 1 aircraft carrier, 2d line; 2 mine layers, 2d line; 
106 destroyers, Ist line; 6 light mine layers; 48 
submarines, 1st line; 32 submarines, 2d line; 3 fleet 
submarines, 1st line; 22 eagles; 30 submarine chasers; 
9 gunboats; 6 converted yachts; 6 destroyer tenders; 
7 submarine tenders; 1 aircraft tender; 2 repair 
ships; 2 store ships; 2 colliers; 10 oilers; 1 ammuni- 
tion ship; 4 cargo ships; 2 transports; 2 hospital 
ships; 28 ocean tugs; 34 mine sweepers; 6 miscel- 
laneous; 234 airplanes. 

Out of Commission—6 cruisers, 2d line; 8 light 
eruisers. 2d line; 2 mine layers, 2d line; 161 destroyers, 
1st line; 8 destroyers, 2d line; 8 light mine layers; 
1 submarine, ist line; 33 submarines, 2d line; 3 
fleet submarines, Ist line; 31 eagles; 5 submarine 


chasers; 2 converted yachts; 3 destroyer tenders; 
1 submarine tender; repair ship; 3 store ships; 
3 colliers; 10: oilers; 1 ammunition ship; 4 cargo 


ships; 1 hospital ship; 9 ocean tugs; 10 mine sweepers. 

uiiding—2 aircraft carriers, 1st line; 1 sub- 
marine tender; 2 fleet submarines, ist line; one 
mine-laying submarine. 

Navy Yards—Portsmouth, N. H.; Boston, Mass.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, 
D. C.; Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Mare Island, 
Cal.; Bremerton, Wash.; Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
Stations—Newport, R. 1.; New. London, Conn. 
Key West, Fla.; Pensacola, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; 
San Diego, Cal.; Guam, Samoa, Cavite, P. I.; St. 
Thomas, W. I.; Guantanamo, Cuba; Balboa, C. Z. 

Training Stations—Hampton Roads, Va.; San 
Diezo, Cal.; Great Lakes, Ill.; Ne rt, R. I. 

The light cruiser Memphis, which made an 
average speed of 34.53 knots on a four-hour test 


at sea, was placed in commission Feb. 4, 1925, 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
The Saratoga, originally intended to be the 


first of the six battle cruisers provided for in the 
naval buil program of 1916, but now the largest 
airplane carrier in the world, was launched at the 
edie oe ee New York Shipbuilding Corporation, 

p i 

She is the fifth United States Navy vessel to 
bear that name, the first having been built in 1780 
at Philadelphia, and served in the Revolution. 

The Saratoga carries a complement of forty 
combat planes and thirty-two bombing planes, and 
together with these she will cost $45,000,000. 

She is 888 feet long and has a beam of 105 feet. 
Over the entire hull stretches the de deck. 
e279 only be Pde ooh of os otal 8 ee EA Nid 

a navigating bridge, a stumpy funnel at one 
side and a short wireless aerial. She will. carry 
eight-inch guns, the largest permitted by the Arms 
treaty for airplane carriers. 

The boat is propelled by electricity. Her engines 
are sufficient to generate 180, horsepower, 
enough to furnish lights for a city the size of Boston. 
Her speed was contracted for at thirty-three to 
thirty-four knots an hour. 

The Colorado went into commission Aug. 30, 
1923, at Camden, N. J. She has four electrically- 
driven propellers, each of 7,000 horsepower, and is 


an oil-burner. All the furniture is of metal. Air- 
planes can be catapulted from the deck. The ship 
was launched, March 22, 1921. 

Not only has she an eighteen-inch belt of main 
armor and several heavy protective decks, but’ she 
is a honeycomb of watertight compartments. 

For dealing with airplanes she has four three- 
inch anti-aircraft guns with a vertical range of 
two miles, and also carries several battle planes 
for direct action. 

The latest United States anti-aircraft gun now 
will shoot a projectile 8,400 yards straight up in 
the Mo and it has a horizontal range of 17,000, 


yards. | 

Each battleship has two submerged twenty-one 
inch torpedo tubes, with the exception of the New 
York and Texas, which carry four each. One or 
more airplanes are carried, or will be, by each 
battleship. 

No battle cruisers have ever been completed for 
the United States Navy. 

The West Virginia was commissionéd on Dec. 
1, 1923, and is the last battleship that can be built 
by the United States Navy until 1934, when the 
Florida, Utah and Wyoming may be replaced, due 
to their age. 

The West Virginia on her speed trial, off the 
Maine coast, made 21.66 knots an hour and de- 
veloped 35,000 horsepower. 

The total tonnage of the remaining eighteen 
‘capital ships is 525,850 tons. A 

On Aug. 17, 1923, the Naval Limitation Pact 
conn up at. the Washington Conference came into 
effect. 

Bids were immediately asked for by the Navy 
Department for the scrapping of the capital ships 
that. were building, and for the completed ‘old 
capital ships already out of commission. The 
capital ships building were: 

Battleships—Washington, Indiana, South Dakota, 
Montana, North Carolina, Massachusetts and Lowa. 
(Total tonnage, 291,800.) 

Battle Cruisers—Constitution, United States, 
Constellation, Ranger. (Total tonnage, 174,000.) 

All the above ships were still on the bullding 
ways, with the exception of the Washington, which 
had been launched and over 75 per cent. completed. 

On the following old eEp ted capital ships the 
first stages of scrapping, that of rendering them 
unfit, for further warlike service, was begun; 


Battleshtps—Virginia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Georgia, Nebraska, Connecticut, Louisiana, Kansas, 
Vermont, Minnesota, New paris South 
Carolina,, Michigan, Delaware, orth Dakota. 
(Total tonnage, 255,240.) 

All of the above old battleships were of the pre- 
dreadnought class, with the exception of the South 
Carolina, Michigan, Delaware, and North Dakota. 

By Feb. 17, 1924, all of the above ships were no 
longer capable of performing warlike service, and 
by Feb. 17, 1925, they were destroyed. Their 
tonnage was 733,540, they had cost $197,418,620, 
the scrapped material from them fetched $2,257,474. 

The New Jersey, Washington and Virginia were 
bombed and sunk by flyers of the Army Air Service. 
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AUXILIARY TYPE UNITED STATES WARSHIPS, AS OF OCT, Y, 1926. : m 
/ Tori Gost | Fee | Time to 2 
Displace- | Rated Armament. ‘0 Os F « : 
4 t Per | Speed. (A. A. = Anti- Including |Commis-]| Build. 
_TYPES BY CLASSES wae Fed Dp higprate) Equipaye! | Moun, ef : 
* |¥rs. Mes. : 
CRUISERS, 2ND LINE. Tons. Knots. No. In. Cal. Doiars. 
Seattle, Charlotte; Missoula.... 14,500 22.0 du fied Pad 5,570,792 |1906-1908} 3 : 3 
16 6 50 
y 127.93" 50 
Bo BAA, { 
Pueblo, Huron, Pittsburgh, Fred- 13,680 22.0 4 8 45 5,486,120 {1905-1908} 3 7 
erick, Huntington........... vn ee) 
10 3 50 
2 3 AA ‘ \ 
Charleston, St. Louis.......... 9,700 22.0 u : Be 3,469,443 11905-1906] 3 11 
2518" AAS Sr 
mochesten i Gib ies le. aL 8,150 21.0 ia terete 4,370,851 1893 2 10 
8 5 50 
2 3 AA, 
T CRUISERS, 1ST LINE. ; ; 
Gann, Bisueagad. Milwaukee, 7,500 33.7 1245. (6/053 9,425,000 {1923-1924 3 6 
Detroit, Concord, Cincinnati, F 4°53) ALA 
Raleigh, Trenton, Marble 10 21 Torp 
ue ie uae ane. 2ND LINE 
GHT CRUISERS, i ‘ 
Bingen, Salem, Chester.... 3,750 25.0 3 : en 1.993,192 1908 2 10 
1. 3, A.A ‘ 
(EL TELE DE RS Ra ay ae 5,865 21.5 ay 2 vie 2,789,973 1895 3) «68. 
Cleveland, eens Saletan 3,200 16.5 : : = yee 1,470,000 {1903-1905} 3 10 
5 es nes, -A. 
Pe eerOg, Orleans... 21.5 3,430 20.0 3 . hs 1,570,000 |1898-1900 uraeee 
j Brazil. 
IRCRAFT CARRIERS. : 3 
Langley (formerly Colllerdupiter) 12,700 14.0 4 5 51 1,401,111 1922 2 piece 
Saratoga, Lexington (butlding)..| 32,500) | ..... | ..ic..ee. bs soe gindetinite] 21), 
ESTROYERS, 1ST LINE. ‘ 
148 boats (19 are out of commis- 1,215 35.0 4 Fs on 2,000,000 {1918-1921} 1 6 
711 ON 4S Se eA ie aoe 
12 21 Torp. 
109 boats (103 out of commission) 1,150 35.0 s bs yn 1,800,000 /|1938-1920} 1 6 
12 21 Torp 
6 boats... 8 es Da eas oe bee tie 1,125 30.0 i z Px 1,200,000 1917 1 6 
12 21 Torp 
CEA ihe OI RE Ef CA 1,110 29.5 $ ‘ re 1,000,000 1917 lin 8 
8-1,010 12 21 Torp: 
19 boats (18 out of commission) 6-1,050 29.0 4 4 50 900,000 |1915-1917| 1 6 
ey Save 5-1,0 8 21 Torp 
DESTROYERS, f 
PUOGERIN, Aue ME: Mprek to wticas PRe): EO 742 29.5 4 3 50 850,000 {1910-1912} -1 6 
6 18 Torp 
FLEET SUBMARINES. 
Biiee CLASS OCIS ok MeRerueliGaly 5B apie pee 1 5 40 1,495,000 /1920-1922} 3 6 
Del CSS (OP DUIGING) caw. cae tte ee ee Ok 24> Dorp ee 1925 SBE 
SUBMARINES, IST LINE. f f 
15,0" boats (6 out of commis.) pat} ioe gear 670,000 | 1918 1 6 
27 “R’” boats (7 out of commiss.) eis \ ee { t 8 Fore 950,000 11918-1919] 1 6 
49 “8” boats (2 out of commis} { 1 8881] | 18-0 f| tia tor? | 4.500,000 [1920-1924 2 6 
SUBMARINES, 2ND LINE. p 
Se UCL SPAREN Ae a | } 10:38 | 8 Torp 600,000 | 1918 | 2 © 
8K" doats........ Hoey) | didard 8 Torp 550,000 | 1914 | 2. 6 
“L” boats Moi }iee {] 1 3 2 625,000 |1916-1917] 2 ¢ 
4 ete 527 | 10.5 { 8 Torp , # 
3"N" boats....... Devens CORE EG Tas ' 8 Torp 535,000 | 1917 | 2. 2 


The ttalics signify not in commission. 


The total tonnage of airor. 


3. 
‘aft carriers’ allowed the | and 
United States by the Washington naval pact. is | Japan. 


| 135,000 tons, 


the same as for the British Empire. 
five-thirds greater than the 


tonnage allow 


marines, type 0-1; 


FUTURE BUILDING PROGRAMS OF FOREIGN POWERS. 


British Empire (passed by House of Commons), Japanese Empire (proposed—to be acted wu: it 
nee building five-year program—cost £58,000,- | in coming Diet) forty-shky ‘ m 


fiscal years 1926-30, inclu 
9 class A cruisers, 10-000 tons each; 7 class B 4 10,000-ton cruisers to replace four light cruisers 
cruisers, 8,000 tons each; 27 destroyers; 23 sub- 


comple sa one in 1910 
5 gunboats; 4 mine layers; 1 of 18,950; 3 special service ships (presumably tenders): 
submarine tender; 1 repair ship; 1 net layer; 1 

floating dock. 


20. (about) first class 
,500 tons each; 12 ( 
Italy (projected. but not yot authorized)— about 2,000 tons each. 
3 light cruisers—no data; destroyers to be built 
between 1925 and 1928. 


France (passed Senate)— 
10,000-ton cruiser; 3 2,500-ton destro ers; 4 
Authorized but not appropriated for—8 sub- 
marines over 485 tons. 


1,500-ton destroyers; 8 1,500-ton submal nes; 2 
mine layers; 1 aviation transport.’ : 
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United States—Naval Expenditures Here and Abroad. 889 
COST OF UNITED STATES BATTLESHIPS—DATE OF COMMISSION. __ 


Hull, Mach.,) Equipage, Total First Time 

SHIPS. Incl. Armor. | Incl. Arm. Cost. Commission. | Building. 

pe eR ee ee poses ST CE te ae ash re, 

ae first line— Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Yrs. Mos. 
MIONTMS hecesoi sve eiei8- dhe Seeperdin vie aie! elote 8,983,866 1,373, 10,357,628 |Sept. 15, 1911) 2 6 
AOI ON ae Solan iae aoe: 002,29. 1,951,781 8,954,076 |Aug. 31, 1911] 2 6 
Wyoming..... sis aiatbioreiete MUeres 8,252,338 1,990,024 10,242,362 |Sept. 25, 1912) 2 7 
Arkansas......... Siaretle Sabb tacrett 8,376,927 1,830,163 10,207,090 |Sept. 17, 1912) 2 8 
New York 9,692,582 1,673,226 11,365,808 |April 15, 1914) 2 fi 
Texas 9,373,440 1,805,755 11,179,195 ar. 12,1914) 2 41 
Nevada. 9,924,556 1,630,854 11,555,410 |Mar. 11, 1916] 3 4 
Oklahoma. 10,131,607 1,639,339 11,770,946 |May 2, 1916] 3 6 

Pennsylvania, 11,736,236 2,056,773 ,793,009 |June 12, 1916) 2 76 
Arizona...... -| 11,079,917 1,913,662 12,993,579 |Oct. 17, 1916! 2 7 
PRTG NI CRICO EE EL esehessiedinete --| 13,284,240 2,703,976 15,988,216 |May 20, 1918) 2 7 

IVEISSISSIDDI. .Sehejaie « bisse wi scesavelo ute oc biate 11,758,598 2,867,381 14,625,979 |Dec. 18, 1917] 2 8% 
REA ORNS re alc ctatal Bia. oieceveresoushag ARE 11,798,355 2,645,602 443,957 |Mar. 24, 1919] 4 2 

PRORIIOUSOO™ ctinesya hs 2 cc AeiRua Mees clei) 17,899,794 3,116,481 21,016,275 |June 3, 1920] 3 0% 
eeeornis, ont. set, oat ate ke 19,817,672 3,480,5 23,298,268 pug. 10,1921} 4 11 
PAPAS NG sey cate wits ci tieeeaatuaalan’s 21,668,125 3,378,232 24,990,357 |July 21, 1921) 4 3 
RED RICHOO vei we. Sete. any oF 21,699,582 3,330,729 25,030,311 vier 30; 1923) 4 3 

West Virginia... .. Oro OPA PAROS 19; 231,601 3,666, 203 22; 897, "804 Dec. 1, 1923! 3 7% 

TOTAL COST OF THE NEW UNITED STATES NAVY SINCE 1885. 
YEAR | New Maintenance | Shore-Station |Ch’gesfor Naval Marine Total 

(Fiscal). Construction. |and Operation|Improvem’nts.| Estab. in Gen. Corps. Expenditures. 

$1,591,500 $5,561,431 $301,000 $6,216,574 $565,143 $16,021,079 

0 4 18 39,000 5,065,080 460,461 13,907,887 

375,595 5,354,655 486,786 15,141,126 

1,401,364 106,232 464,202 16,926,437 

1,176,156 7,213,959 655,814 1,378,809 

1,646, 6,801,091 611,423 006,206 

1,612,111 6,236,384 694,517 26,113,896 

2,149,141 6,017,892 848,603 29,174,138 

1,411,661 6,094,001 864,532 30,136,084 

1,435, 6,104,540 47,095 31,701,293 

964,706 5,573,467 801,873 28,797,795 

1,395,404 5,188,234 732,416 27,147,732 

1,167,47 7,908,913 832,016 34,561,546 

1,129, 14,600,2 980,170 58,823,984 

3,132,297 21,224,900 1,448,225 63,942,104 

5,252,054 14,730,040 1,589,992 55,953,077 

7,756,334 13,797,182 2,364,903 61,721,696 

8,221,092 15,532,626 2,393,830 68,438,301 

9,230,294 16,170,897 2,552,088 82,977,641 

11,461,733 20,442,308 2,996,679 104126;192 

13,615,147 23,016,868 3,289,515 116,655,826 

9,589,183 24,418,281 3,635,697 109'725,059 

7,459,310 22,935,618 4,240,697 98,392,144 

9,741,199 33,022,640 4,637,929 117,353,474 

8,229,274 27,587,989 5,374,005 0,421,578 

8,614,768 23,989,293 5,920,027 122,247,364 

10,504,405 13,628,994 5,270,777 111,791,979 

9,862,719 28,921,971 6,663,814 33,559,07 

7,448,132 28,724,046 5,758,583 129,787,233 

7,918,7 27,964,714 6,811,465 136,858,301 

7,191,8 4,916,324 6,417,980 142,959,092 

6,117,922 35,118,974 6,699,327 152,821,540 

8,608,9 89,720,782 14,629,78 261,403,176 

136,292,028 410,005,777 46,325,393 | 1,214,995,767 

116,316,45: 693,666,455 75,870,495 | 1,915,155,835 

87,310,649 395,405,023 37,863,408 | 1,078,099,384 

42,571,978 119,779,179 33,885,2 ,687,633 

35,701,369 191,143,004 27,406,140 443,980,577 

557, 19,725,519 200,732,512 25,187,998 309,242,766 

40,384, 148,957,769 16,546,726 209,998,069 24,598,999 328,211,868 

27,371,834 139,474,276 17,410,626 800,686 23,353,508 323,940,512 

16,852,119 146,370,977 9,012,324 131,674,150 23'630,488 : 317,495, 316 


NAVAL EXPENDITURES BY PRINCIPAL POWERS. 


FISCAL Great Britain. | United States. Fran Italy Jap: 
YEAR. (Apr. to Mar.) (July to June. june.) (Jan. te Doee. )}|(July to "Fune,) (Apr. ta War ) 

$152, 954, 342 $98, 392,144 144 $59,514,296 $25,865,668 $30, ee ,061 
151,880,617 117,353,475 60,685,813 27,516,454 35,124,346 

156,401,161 120,421,578 62,194,916 30,453,697 39,347,332 
181,936,341 122,247,365 64,899,589 31,812,885 35,005,719 
202,056,258 111,791,979 74,102,439 40,595,204 36,889,158 
211,596,296 133,559,072 80,371,109 40,780,987 :944,329 
224,443, 129,787,233 81,692,832 41,893,420 46,510,216 

237,530,459 136,858,301 164,625 49,550,147 48,105,15 
260,714,275 142,959,092 123,828,872 56,920,440 9,111,653 

1,001,202,544 DOP, ANOAOE Nic. story oince.ci cvs vindeye 135,736,207 :000, 
‘Tigoasides | a.21¢005;767 | 30i,910,008'| 230081278 | _Ss'0n000 
1,119,944,455 1214,995, ,061, :000, 
:670,456,135 | 1,915,155,835 445, 02 229,779,176 125,000,000 
Ke 787,644, 1,078,099,485 174)829'243 45,711,604 150,000,000 
441,861,500 697,687,633 199,668,287 78,389,226 187,207,522 
LU VA TS i) es 405,038,504 443,980,577 451, ,508, 980 81, De. 748 248,519,224 
‘ Pounds Sterling. Dollars. Lir Yen 

1922-1923... 64,883,700 309,242,766 797, B04, 914 844, 307, 000 276,629,082 
1923-1924. 58,000, See aeees 1,121,714,351 770,565,015 395,091,875 
1924-1925, 55,800,000 323,940,512 | 1,028,237,008 774,570,662 248,924,082 
1925-1926. 67,326,859 317,495,316 1)251,973,465 980,000,000 225,407,887 


1926-1927. FAQ OOM pen arta tel aie he ah efdle?s: wpe de) snielstelalelelA teres ssa ele, cpa peia Tour 


a ee t ‘ance do not include funds for new |} money units of the respective countries. They 
cons en i orcoree represent appropriations and budget estimates, 
The figures for 1922-1926, inclusive, are in the! not actual expenditures. 
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United Siates—Treaty-Power Navies. 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL DATA FOR THE TREATY NAVIES, OCT. 1, 1926. 


Comparison based on ratio of tonnage for capital ships established by Washington Conference Treaties for 
Limitation of Naval Armament. 


PERSONNEL (UNLIMITED), 


Regular 
Establishment 


Regular Establish- 


Increment Neces- 


ment on Basis of sary to Attain the Actual 
(including 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 Reserve 
Power. Those of Ratio with in Regular Personnel, 
‘ Dominions) (*). British Empire. Establishment. 
Officers. Men, Officers. Men. Officers. Men, Officers. Men. 
United States..... 8,531 82,910 9,302 95,835 771 5,176(€ 27,026(e 
British Empire... .|9,302(a) {95,835(ab) 9,302 95,835 ene 10,798¢ erie, 
Japanese Empire...|7,703(c) |68,338(c) 81 57,501 None 3464 40,388 
MNGCEN Sel hse ok ot »570(d) |53,000(d) 3,107 32,009 None 172 154,006 
MGR eee Ree ve | 710 40,124 3,107 32,009 397 None 4,729 60,000 _ 


(a) Includes an estimated total of 306 officers and 
2,795 men of Royal Air Force performing naval 
aviation duties. The Royal Air Force is a separate 
department, ranking with the army and navy, and 
had 3,447 officers including 103 cadets, 28,560 air- 
men ana 9,804 civilians and natives on Aug. 31, 
1926. Since in the United States, Japan and France 
naval aviation personnel forms an in ‘al part 
of the navy, it seems only fair that the personnel 
of the British Air Force performing duties in con- 
nection with naval aviation should be classed in 
this comparison. Includes 4,154 merchant marine 
personnel paid by naval appropriations manning 
auxiliaries such as tankers, yard craft, hospital 
ships, fleet service tugs, etc., which are manned in 
the United States and other navies by regular 
officers and enlisted personnel except that an average 
of 100 civilians are employed under the U. S. Navy 
se Fat ad for yard craft, ferry service, barges and 

ghters. 

(6) Does not include 188 cadets undergoing train- 
ing in battleships and battle cruisers. Does include 
125 naval constructors and 75 civil engineers. Naval 


constructors and civil engineers do not hold tom- 
missions in the British Navy but perform duties 
similar to those of naval constructors and civil 
engineers, United States Navy. 
Figures as of July 1, 1926. There were 675 
officers and 6,100 men in Japanese naval aviation 
on Sept. 1, 1926. 

(®_ French total includes 218 officers and 3,650 
men in naval aviation. 

(e) Includes 1,535 retired officers of all ages and 
335 retired enlisted men under 55 years of age. 

(f). Includes 7,481 retired officers and pensioners 
of all ages and 18,502 retired enlisted men under 
55 years of age. 

(*) Above figures do not include Marine Corps 
personnel. The United States has 1,190 offizers 
and 17,877 men in the Marine Corps of which 
64 officers and 2,177 men serve afloat. The British 
Empire has 423 officers and 10,350 men ia the 
Royal Marines, of whom 157 officers and 5,085 
enlisted men serve afloat. Japan has no foree 
corresponding to the Marine Corps of the United 
States and the British Empire. 


U.S. Br. Emp. | Jap. Emp.| France. Italy. 
| | ee ee 
Actual Ratios—Officers, Regular Establishment} 4.58 5.00 4.14 1ot 1.46 

—Enlisted Men .'3. 0 se). e5.02 4.33 5.00 3 .56 2.76 2.09 
Ré4tio applied to capital ships by Treaty...... 5.00 5.00 3.00 1.67 1.67 


CAPITAL SHIPS (LIMITED). 


Tonnage to Be Arrived] True Bes 
ai 4 


Power. Built. Building. t in 1941 in 1941. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
United States.....<¢.... 8 525,850 None 525,000 5.00 
British Empire......... 22(a) 580,450 2(a) 70,000 525,000 5.00 
UI IAD Gee ny sh atnay Aut Bhs 10 301,32! None 315,000 3.00 
BANCO: id cea ak siga ce ane 9 194,544 None 175,000 1.67 
1 SEA AE ee ee aa PS 7 133,670 None 175,000 1.67 


(a) Nelson and Rodney building to replace Ajax, 
Centurion, King George V. and Thunderer. When 
this replacement is effected capital ship tonnage 
for British Empire will be (20 ships) 558,950 tons. 


British Empire and Japanese Empire retain 
4 battle cruisers each, United States retaining none. 
When Nelson and Rodney are completed the follow- 
ing status will obtain: 


Wess Brit. Emp.| Jap. Emp. {| France. Ttaly. 
Capital ships: Armed with 13.4’’ guns or heav. 14 20 10 3 9 
Capital ships: Armed with 12’’ guns.......... 4 0 0 6 7 


Following the Washington Conference Treaties for Limitation of Nayal Armament the following capital 


ships were scrapped: 


Power. Ships Completed. Ships Building. Total. a 
0. Tons. No. Tons. No. ons. 

United States...... $ceite Nae eccek Re 19 (a) 289,580 13(0) 552,800 32 842,380 

British Bmpire.: oa vers aie os ck atee 22(¢) 447,750 one 22(¢) 447.750 

Japanese Empire, ........00eeebece 12(a@) 192,751 4 161,958 16 54, 7 

BRONCO ar hits es RES Be cles Sk None None one 

TUAIV A esrde a ARORA Mien ie Toe None None None 


(a) Includes Oregon and Illinois, permitted to 
be retained for non-combatant purposes. 

(b) Includes Lexington and Saratoga which are 
being completed as aircraft carriers. 


MERCHANT MARINE—1,000 TONS 


Merchant ships though not an active part of | The fact 


peace-time navies, are a vital part of war-time navies. 
Merch. Vessels. ) United States. ) Great Britain. 


(c) Includes Collingwood and Colossus, permitted 
to be retained for non-combatant purposes, 

(® Includes Asahi and Shikishima, Permitted to 
be retained for non-combatant purposes, 


AND ABOVE, GROSS, JULY 1, 1926. 


that merchant vessels constitute a powerful 
naval reserve is often overlooked. oie 


Japan, France, Italy. Germany. 


Laid up........ 


842l 3,757,083! 239! 1.203.6971035| 53.2701 42 


746] 3,099,803|672|3,000,855|678| 2,600,347 
91,7131 c30! 35,5211 Nol data 


(a) Shipping on Great Lakes not incl 
March, 1926, . oe 


a BOO CE NOI CAR as 
(0) Figures are of November, 1925.  (c) Figures are of 
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MERCHANT MARINE OF CHIEF NATIONS, 1,000 TONS AND ABOVE, GROSS TONNAGE, 
' JULY 1, 1926—(Continued). 
Classified as to speed, 12 knots and above (gross tonnage of ships of 1,000 tons plus). 


U.S. Great Brit. Japan. France. Italy. Germany; 

12-15 knots.......-.| 882,960 | . 5,537,242 746,348 657,041 506,631 | 636,803 

15-18 knots.........) . 611.067 | 2109820 164,388 219,760 183,817 ra 

18-20 knots... 2222! 62,140 560, 486 10.527 67,225 BL917 52/930 
Over 20-knots.. 5/22] 113'683 D5 GOR Wl eae unce. 69,506. | 81,700 | asec one as ; 

Total. ...........! 1,669,850 | 8,443,543 921,763 | 1,013,532 | 824,065 786,012 


MODERN CRUISERS (UNLIMITED), 
(6 in. to 8 in. Guns; 3,000-10,000 Tons; 27 Knots Plus.) 


Authorized Tonnage on |To Attain .5-5-3- 
Built. Building. and Ap- Total. Basis of 5-5- | 1.67-1.67 Ratio 

Power. F prop. for. 8-1.67-1.67. with Britain. 

No. Tons. Nn Tons. |No. Tons. |No. Tons. No. (a) Tons. 

United States..... 10 75,000 20,000), 3 30,000)15 125,000 332,290 21 pa 290 
British Empire. ...|40 194’ ane 14) 110, 000) 3 28,000 54 382,290, 332,290 Noni 

Japanese Empire. .|19 102 "005 6 54 200 None 25 15€,205 199,374 4 43, 169 

Brance........0.. 3 16,731 8a) 33, ne 1 __10,000]10 80,350 110,985 3 30, "635 


ES aS Se eee 8 30,784 0001 . None 10 50,784 110,985 6 60.201 


10,600 to autiber obtained by aeiaiae ae by | 6,740 tons with modern cruiser characteristics. 
tons, the maximum size cruiser allowed by (c) Does not include one’ mine layer, first line, of 
tons with modern cruiser characteristics. 
cai Does not include one mine layer, first line, of 


Actual Ratios, Modern Cruisers. U.S. Brit. Hmp.j Jap. Emp., France. Italy. 
poMRnEe =a 1.88 5.00 2.35 . 1.20 0.76 
Number vessels. - Ei 1.38 5.00 2.31 0.93 0.93 
Capital ship ratio. . 5.00 5.00 3.00 1.67 1.67 


DESTROYER TYPE, FIRST LINE (UNLIMITED). 
Authorized and Appropri- 


Power. Built. ated for, or Building. Total. 
Leaders. ,; Destroyers. Leaders. Destroyers. Leaders. Destroyers. 
No. aoe No. Pee No._ Tons. |No. he No. Tons. |No. Tons. 
United States....... Non 276a@ 329,153 None PN None 276 329,153 
British Empire...... 18b 31 ,310 oe 194,575 None 2 © 540 18 31,210 |171 =—-:197,115 
Japanese Empire... . None 85, 650] 4 7,400 rr 20, 230 4 7,400 | 92 105,880 
EBSD atte ail jerauAlccers sare 4 9,144 35 20,062} $ 22:647 | 25 36,560 | 13 31;791 | 45 56,622 


EGANV Gis eins onl aie'e in 8 14,889] 20 18,111 Nope 15 _ 19,112 8 14,889 | 35 _37)223 


Characteristics: Destroyer leaders, 1,500 tons. them are of hasty construction. Only 106 destroyers 
plus; 27 knots plus, Destroyers 1st line: 800-1,500 | and 6 mine layers, total 112, are kept in commission. 


tons; 27 knots plus. (0) Includes 1 mine layer. 
na Includes 14 light mine layers, destroyer type, Actual ratios, modern destroyer types: 
nearly all of these 276 boats which give the United oe S. B.E. Jap. Fr. Italy. 
States a preponderance in this type, were laid | Total combined tonnage. 7.29 5.00 2. $1.93 1.14 
down during the World War in an emergency pro- | Total comb. no. vessels. 7.30 5.00 2.54 i .64 1,14 
gram to combat the German submarines, many of ; Capital ship ratio...... 5.00 5.00 3.00 1.67 1.67 
SLLEE SUBMARINES, FIRST LINE (UNLIMITED). 
(Over 1,000 Tons Each; 20 Knots Plus.) 
Authorized and Tonnage on ;To Attain 5-5-3- 
Power. Built. Appropriated for, Totals. Basis of 5-5-] 1.67-1.67 Ratio 
or Building. 3-1.67-1.67. | with Brit. Emp, 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. (e€) Tons. 
United States. ... -|6(a) 9,675(a) 3 (b) 9 15,675(d) 23,565 4 7,890 
British Empire. .. 7(c) 11,350 9 12,215 16 23,565 23,565 None 
Japanese empire. 6 10,110 17 21,970 23 32,080 14,139 None 
France...-.... 3 2,988 4 10,010 7 12,998 7,870 None 
SEERA io oceceicls cleveis-cse7s.6. None 4 5,200 4 5,200 7,870 1 2,670 


(a) Includes T-1, T-2, and T-3, out of commission. (e) Number arrived at by assuming an arbitrary 
(0) Tonnage not available; includes 1 mine laying | boat tonnage of 2,000 tons 


submarine and 2 cruiser hg gt all V-types. Actual ratios fleet submarines: 
(c) Does not include 2 1,600-ton monitor sub- U.S. B.E. Jap. Fr. Italy. 
mparines. TONNES. 6 8 dive. w'ete soe 3.32 5.00 6.81 2.76 1.10 
(d) Estimated on average basis of 2,000 tons per | Number vessels........ 2.81 5.00 7.19 2.19 1.25 
ship for ships building. Capital ship ratio...... 5.00 5.00 3.00 1.67 1.67 
SUBMARINES, FIRST LINE. 
‘700 Tons Plus, 13 Knots Plus (Unlimited). 
omer pun. [abuapraete TS] Tora. | Bae | Let eaPnato 
'° tb. TO) ‘or, (0) b asis of 5=: -67-1. lo 
ei ae Building. 8-1.67-1.67. | with Brit. Emp. 
| No. Pn bs No. & Tons. i ae nase No. a nol 
U silted 50 if one h H one 
Baten Empire. . -«| 28(@) 25,150 1 890 | 29 26,040 26,040 None 
qeneuee Empire. . soeveel 43 34,834 2 1,663 | 45 36,497 15,624 None 
France. Biaile ciatieltol LOW) gids aOO shisho 26,621 | 38 44,130 8,697 None 
fey ea [on e167 9 "145 | 18  14°312 8'697 None 
a) Does not include 2 1,600-ton monitor sub- Actual ratios, submarines, first line: 
Birias es. Does not include 3 mine layers totaling U.S. B.E. Jap. Fr. Italy, 
2,670 tons Tonnage. ...... 006.084 8.41 5.00 7.00 8.47 2.75 
ey) Does not include 3 mine layers totaling 6,760 Number of vessels...... 8.62 5.00 7.76 6 55 3.10 
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VESSELS LAID DOWN OR APPROPRIATED FOR SINCE LIMITATION CONFERENCE. 


U.S. Brit. Emp. Jap. Emp. France. ue Italy. 
. : Laid} Ap. Laid] Ap. Laid Ap. Laid) Ap. 
ae Dn, For. Tot. D'n, For. Tot.|D’n./ For. |Tot.|D’n.|For.|Tot.|D'n.|For. | Tot. 
BUMeShIDSi.'2,.) eee art jolt REI Mie le ieee 


Aircraft carriers, first line. .}| 2al....] 2 2b... 
Light (mod.) cruis., first line] 2 3 5 i 3 


Submarines (all classes)....] 3 ]....] 3 4 
RMD ORES css wes oe leis oe 6 eset 6 4 


(a) Lexington and Saratoga. (5) Courageous and (e) River gunboats. (f)-No definite information 
Glorious. © Akagi and Kaga. (d) Emerald and | concerning pbuilding program. (9g) Both mine 
Enterprise were laid down prior to Conference Sweepers and mine layers. 
and are not included. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS (LIMITED). 


Totals of Total Increment, 
1 ecintentail. “Allowed. "(Aree 
Power. Built (a). Building. Totals. Experimenta! owe n 
e @ . Carriers. by Treaty. | Allewance(/). 
No. Tons. |No. Tons. | No. Tons. | N Tons. Tons. 
United States. ...... 1 12,700 | 2(d) 66,000 3 78,700] 2 66,000: 135,000 69,060 
British Empire...... 4 67,290 | 2(c) 37,200 6 104,490} - 3 56,300 135,000 78,700 
Japanese Empire....| 1 9,500 | 2(d) 53,800 3 63,300) 2 53,800 1,500 27,200 
Prameer 66 dads None 1(e)_ 21,160 | 21,160) 1 21,160 60,000 38,840 
MOR Wisin). alse None None None None 60,000 60,000 


(a) All experimental with exception of British | one seaplane carrier building in Australia, : 
carrier Furious of 19,100 tons, completed September, (d) Akagi formerly building as battle cruiser; 


1925. Under terms of treaty, experimental carriers ee battleship. 

may be replaced at any time, provided total carrier (f) Maximum individual allowed tonnage of 

tonnage is not exceeded. aircraft carriers is 27,000 tons. Most powers favor 
(0) Lexington and Saratoga, which were building ag | smaller carriers than this. General Board of United 

battle cruisers, are being completed as aircraft carriers. States Navy recommended, in 1925, immediate 
(c) Courageous and Glorious. Does not include | construction of one 23,000-ton carrier. 


U.S. Brit. Emp.| Jap. Emp.; France. Ttaly. 
Se ep 
Actual ratio, built and building (tons)........ 2.91 3.87 2.35 0.78 0.00 
Mowe natlo! CONS) ski wk cahiai amen Gaaeee, 5.00 5.00 3.00 2.22 2..22 
NAVAL AIR STRENGTH (ONLIMITED). 
! To Attain 
Capacity" Butt, | capaeh SSR Garving | P87 
apacity—-Built. Capacity—Building. -67-1, 
— | | Total. Capacity | Ratio Ca- 
Nation. Battleships Battleships on Basis of | pacity with 
Aircraft and Aircraft and = Japanese 
Carriers. Cruisers. Carriers Cruisers. 1.67-1.67. |Empire. (b) 
30 46 144 10(q.) 230 291 61 
93 6(a) 144 48 291 291 None 
12 30 144 12 198 175 None 
0 27 60 12 99 97 None 
0 30 0 4 34 97 63 


(a) Carrying capacity of Vindictive, only British | large aircraft carriers to total tonnage allowed by 
ship (battleship or cruiser) having planes. Planes | treaty; (2) building cruisers to carry planes, cruisers 
and platforms on vessels were removed after the | not being limited as to numbers; and (3) building 
World War; platforms are kept in storage, and in | carriers of less than 10,000 tons displacement, these 
a short time carrying capacity of battleships and | not being limited by treaty. 
cruisers would be brought to 120. (c) Includes capacity of three battleships being 

(0) Possible to attain capacity by (1) building « reconditioned, 


: Us. Brit. Emp.) Jap. Emp.| France. Italy. 
TA en Re am TEESE ER enna eA a, WA ee se Sy 1 ee ens 
Plane carrying capacity...........0.0 ccc cece 3.95 5.00 3.40 1.70 0.58 
CADIAL SHG TAO. cee woe ck Soe oe 5.00 |. 5.00 3.00 1.67 1.67 
GENERAL DATA REGARDING NAVAL AVIATION. 
Nation. U.S. Brit. Emp.| Jap. Emp.| France. | Italy. 
Heavier-tham-air craft exclusive of school and 
trainin 212 120(d) 193 90 175 
Heavier-than-air craft in reserve 125. 120 236 59 e) 
Personnel—-Officers 53719 456(d) 675 218 2) 
3,587(¢ 3,215(d) 6,100 3,650 @ 
Reserves ch 470 (é None 1,475 é 
Lighter-than-air craft—Built 2(a) 
ve 2 None 26 
(a) Includes the non-military rigid Los Angeles. for basis of comparison. 
(b) Approximately 500 additional planes in general (e) Information not available. 
service in Royal Air Service. (f) The French report that the Mediterranean is 
o Includes Marine Corps personnel. to be scrapped this year. Besides the Mediterranean 
@ Does not include administrative and other they report having 13 non-rigid dirigibles of 360,- 


overhead personnel of the Royal Air Force which | 000 cubic feet capacity; of these, 4 are in commission 
serves the Fleet air arm and therefore is not accurate | and 9 in reserve. 
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A nation-wide 
investment service 


HOUSANDS of miles separate 

our coasts. But through the 
country-wide location of National 
City Company offices, and through 
the 11,000 miles of private wires 
which connect these offices, a 
broad, readily accessible invest- 
ment service is available to individ- 
uals, banks and investment houses. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
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CORTINA 


The ORIGINAL—Still the Best 


TEXT 
BOOKS 
AND 
PHONO- 
GRAPH 
RECORDS 


FRENCH 
SPANISH 
ENGLISH 
ITALIAN 
GERMAN 


“BY LsSTENING FO IT™ 
In 18938 - oe Cortina said. “The only practical way of 
es Fning to speak a language is by listening to it, and 
most Feareesciea way of Hstening te it is by means ef phone- 
graph records.” 

The CORTINA PHONE-METHOD is to-day recognized as the 
— 2] and most advanced language method. It has heen adopted 
mecessiully by thousands of a threughout the »world. 

5 “TR 4. £06 on 
AND ED INFG RATION SENT ON REQUEST. 
THE CORTINA ACADEMY, 105 West 40th St, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1332 PHONE PENNSYEL¥ANIA 8375 


Get an ACME BINDER with Yeur Name Sia Aeme Binders for 
the Heme—Oftice ‘and By woe Ah ey eB Ba Fey = Sheaans | 


The Aeme Biack Cleth Binder embodies & simple | 
bindins Saree Seat is especi lily Re Se as to | 


scence aa 3 Aree 


Papers. poten <4 Prints, Draw 
imzs. Music. Trade Papers, Farm and Poultry 
Journals, and The ON Fireside Series of the Family | 
Sterr_ —. 


rons and ettractive in | 
izes and expansions | 

rS according Sane | 
ize of the 


2 as shown here, 
th i Sheets of medium 

Gold hanes ‘en B > this can yorr name 
: wer ike to have stamped in Geld. Additional Hnas of 
ACME TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. 


Manefacterers ef BINDERS. FOLDERS ard COVERS 
& WEST SEOADWA’ ADWAY NEW XOEK orry, Bs. ¥. 


ee 


THE QUICKEST, CHEAPEST FORM 
—s Eonbthret tees = 


2 into your store. 
es neti on the 


Lineograph Douek 


cepies of your hand-written or 


“THE LINEOGRAP APH CO. 
c Reade Steet | NEW YORK CITY 
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SENSATIONAL SALE 


Test This 
Typewriter 


10 
DAYS 


before 
sending us 
a cent 


‘For the sake of your future typewriting satisfaction, accept our offer. Let 
us send you an L. C. Smith for a 10-DAY FREE TRIAL. See for yourself 


what a difference ball bearings make. 


If you decide to keep it— 


You Save 45% 


And Buy on the Easiest Monthly Terms 


You'll be delighted with the beautiful type- 
writer we'll send you. Glistening—all the 
1926 attachments renewed—and of such high 
quality that it is 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


The easy touch of the L. C. Smith will 
amaze you. The reason? Its ball bearings, 
They also make it the longest. wearing of 
typewriters. The work turned out onan 
' L, .C. Smith is superb. When you see, test 
and compare the machine we send, you’ll 
agree that you cannot get a better type- 
writer, no matter how much you pay. 


Greatest of Typewriter Bargains! 


Filling out and mailing in the coupon below 
brings you this typewriter for a 10-Day 


Trial with no obligation to you whatsoever. 
If you_decide to keep it, send us only $3— 
then $5 a month until our Special Price of 
$69.70 is paid (cash price, $65.20). If you 
don’t feel it. is the greatest bargain ever 
offered you, return machine at our expense. 


$3 Worth of Extras Free 


By acting now, you get Tools, Waterproof 
Cover, ‘Complete Home-Study Course on 
Touch Typewriting without extra cost. If 
you need a typewriter, take advantage of 
this great offer—this unprecedented low 
price. Act now. Mail coupon to-day, 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP., 
831-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Smith Typewriter Sales Corp., 831-360 E, Grand Ave., Chicago. 


Ship me the L. C. Smith F. 0, B. Chicago. 


On arrival I’ll deposit $3 with express agent. 


| If I keep machine I’ll send you $5 a month until the $66.70 balance of special $69.70 


price is paid; the title to remain’ in you until then. 
decide not to’ keep it, I will repack and return to express agent, who 


I anf to have 10 days to try the 


| ORE tetarn cay. $3. You are to give your standard 5-year guarantee. ] 
WAM, 315 ee. 2 Pimweie sec cleacividlac’s dein sy oles cies RPL Gis ca xc, ates io eui'e i ajo als, o.areiwic) aye Vedeaces 

| MORIN SSE anit Wilca Nee! cure" ‘ox'c (o: 9k Ald oii wi pines ai Veena. COG EURAIL OM crouse ntaztialaveoecvatete eVebets, & ole’ cone eee | 
MO aerarat ee Weel ye tdi alate tds rieeetig Meare) $/e%sise mo 'a1a6 y's. 6 5s: Employed by........... midibis ein lalescxaia one’ 6! 6: ciape 


Advertisements—M iscellaneous 


on ail subjects. Look over the list 
Instructive and Entertaining 


Music Instructor 
Simplified so any one can un- 
derstand and learn to play. 


Saxophone.. 30c | Mandolin... 30c¢ 
Accordion.. 30c | Piano...... 30c 
Banjo...... 30¢e | Ukulele.... 30¢ 
Guitar..... 30c | Violin...... Bid 
HOW TO BUILD 
EFFICIENT 
RADIO SETS 


Price 30c Postpaid 
100 Parodies on Latest Songs, 30c 


Oh, Katarina, Midnight 
Waltz, By the Light of the 
Stars, How I Miss You To- 


30*Per Copy Dost paid or 
anyFive sent Postpaid for 


125 Card Tricks... 30c 
|How to Woo, Win.. 30c 
Dictionary—Pkt. ... 30c 
How to Box—90 Ill. 30c 
Love Letters ...... 30c 
Birthdays by Months 30c 


Guide to Beauty—Formulas...,...... 30c 
How to Dance—New and Old......... 30c 
Rope Splicing—122 Hlustrations....... 30c 
Astrology—Signs of the Zodiac....... 30 | 
Lucky Number Dream—1,000 Dreams.. 3@c 
Etiquette—For Every Occasion........ 30c 
Guide to Stage—Make Up............ 30c 
Book of Secrets—Over 500 Formulas.. 30c 


| 
American Song Bock—Words and Music 30c¢ | 


Night, and over 100 others, |Horse Book—Training and Care....... 30c” 
including pe dialects, /Heller’s Magic—All Kinds. :... eee SOG 
pa igoinp ete eee Coins and Stamps....... 30c 
LEARN TO PITCH Ealeniciy Ani eas > = 30¢, | 
entriloquism .......... 30c 
Illustrated—Walter John- : : 
son 'teaches you how to get Spanish Made Easy..... 30c 
Speed. Also Ligon by French Made Easy...... 30c 
; f£ ers, 
gent ‘all in one volume for be Dee German Made Easy..... 30c 
30c, postpaid. Italian Made Easy...... 30c 
ADDRESS ALL PE. “ Cc. - ILL 
ORDERS TO J. C DORN, 74 S. Dearborn St, DEPT. 86. CHICAGO 
WORLD’ S HANDIEST 3 
CALCULATOR < 
aisyCLCOLTOR | ae Fees $100 ma hine oh 
re mac 7 
era ped very. Birmpis. i operate. Leading Student Tours 
Ooo ADDS $ 39 EUROPE ’ 
w SUBTRACTS —— 


MULTIPLIES 
TOTAL COST 
DIVIDES Why Pay More? 
Is GUARANTEED for 5 years. 
~mumeemn| Made of steel. No upkeep. No 
Bee repairs. Everybody who figures 
AcieMcacon needs one. 
DIVISION S: A SPEED MARVEL 
Positively the LOWEST PRICED 
practical calculator on the market. New Trial 
Offer, price $2.39.. Send money order or pay 
postman when machine is delivered. ($3.50 
Cash outside U.S.) Supply limited. ORDER 
TODAY. Agents Wanted. WINEHOLT DIS- 
TRIBUTING CO., Box 19, Woodbine, Penna. 


THE MIDGET SLIDE RULE 


will instantly add, subtract 
multiply, divide and solve 
proportion. More thar 
110,000 used in offices, 

shops, stores ‘| 
schools. 
rates, profit. inter- 


Freighi | 


est, percentage 
problems solved. It 
aids in mathematics, 
Made. of aluminum 
with the engine-divi- 
ded scales. on_ white 
celluloid, and will give 
years of service. Diame- 
7 oo, ter 4 inches. Send for cat- 
(Pat. 1-17-22). alogue. Price with Pocket 

Carrying Case and Instruc- 


By chartered Yourist III Class of 
famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized enter- 
tainments—social delights; it’s the 
new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States repre- 
sented on our 1926 tours. Find out 
why; write for our free books. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New Yori 


youl 75/Automati 
jem SS 
Frit =) cs 


Be on your Guard! Be- 8 = 

ware of holdup. men SE. 
and toughs. Carry 
“Pioneer Automatic’’ and 
protect yourself. Looks 
just like real Automatic 
Lots of fun scaring 
your friends. Made of 
light weight metal. 
Pull the trigger—and 
Zip!—It’s a cigarette 


case. 
SEND NO MONEY! 


tion Book, $2.00, cash or C. O. Your é iv- 
money back if you are not satisfied. es postman only $1.70 plus postage on deliv. | 
GILSON SLIDE RULIK. CO., Niles, Mie eee ANY, 24 East 21st St., N.Y. Dept.Gi2g. | 
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LOST: $35000 


HE OTHER DAY a representative of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
walked into a business man’s office 

in answer to a telephone call. ‘‘T have sent 
for you because I am in serious trouble,’’ 
said the man, “I am on the verge of 
bankruptcy. : 

“Fifteen years ago I had an opportunity 
to_enrol with the Institute,’* he went. on. 
“But I was just out of college, making a 
good salary, and I expected to get my ex- 
perience out of my work. I did pretty 
well. I accumulated a small fortune.’ — 

He hesitated. ‘‘It’s gone now,’’ he said. 
*‘In the last two months I have lost $35,000 
in my business, and all because there are 
certain fundamental principles of business 
I thought I knew and didn’t. 

“But it’s not too late,’ he concluded. 
*‘T can get back that $35,000, and this time 
I won’t lose it. I want to enrol for your 
reading course before another sun sets.’’ 


Procrastination is the thief 

of cold hard cash 
It is the business of the Institute to prevent 
just such tragedies as this. How? By 
providing a means whereby a man may 
become familiar with all the underlying 
principles of business. The young man 
with no responsibilities to any one but 
himself can perhaps afford to take a 
chance. : 

But these are serious days, these days 
after thirty! The earning of money, once 
taken more or less lightly, has become 
vital. You want your wife to have every 
comfort this world offers. You want your 
children to have as good a chance as you 
had—a better chance. 

It is to mature men—men who not only 
want to succeed but must succeed—that the 


For more than sixteen years it has been 
the privilege of the Institute to help men 
shorten the path to success; to increase 
their earning power, to make them masters 
of the larger opportunities in business. 
More than 250,000 men have profited by its 
training. 

Its Advisory Council consists of these 
prominent men: 

General Coleman duPont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H. Johnston, 
President of the Chemical National Bank 
of New York; Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of 
the College of Enginéering, Cornell Univer- 
sity; John Hays Hammond, the eminent en- 
gineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, Certified 
Public Accountant and Business Adviser, 
and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist. 


The typical Institute man is—You 


You are probably’ over 80: ‘The average 
age of Institute subscribers is $4. 

You have a wife; perhaps children; A 
nee of Institute subscribers are mar- 
riea, 

In other words, 
designed for you. 
about it? 


Send for this valuable book 


Out of our experience we have prepared a 
book called “‘Forging Ahead in Business.’’ 
We should like to send you'this book—free 
by mail. 

It is a cheerful, helpful book. It proves 
conclusively that a man’s responsibilities 
and income can be increased by a definite 
addition to his business knowledge; and it 
points the way. The coupon brings it to 


this training is especially 
Will you let us tell you 


Institute appeals most strongly. you. 
; ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
658 Astor Place New York City I 
I Send me at once the new vevised edition of ‘‘Forging Ahead in I 
{ Business,’? which I may keep without cost. | 
Pose PUP EAL Cral¥ als c/aistat tera aretatatiin 's.6 5:cVors's byoipioscidiativs, 44: 6:604 bic. c t.As's bbls ov v'a-s a CARY Bo date 
| Please write plainly ] 
Business ; 
{ Address........ Pie etesuUs v0. 5° Renee Sapte inde oats iy ce he a Men at e Sole Sik Wlals. veh ae 4 | 
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I Teach by Mail 

| CAN make a : : 
good penman 

of you at your 

home during 

spare time, no matter 

where you live or how 

poorly you now write. 

Beautifully Wllustrated Book 


‘¢How to Become 
a Good Penman’”’ 
‘and specimens FREE! 


of penmanship hs ome re 
(Your name elegantly written on a 
card if you enclose stamp for 


Postage.) WRITE TODAY. Address 


F. W. TAMBLYN 
407 Ridge Bldo., 
Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 


with the tiny 


LITTLE GEM 
EAR PHONE 


Smallest hearing 
device.. The Won- 
der of the Age. 


CAN BE WORN 
WITHOUT HEADBAND 


By use of radio principles, scientifically 
perfected, insuring clear, positive hearing 
at home, church, theatre and radio, all 
these pleasures can be yours. Try our 
auto ear massage, used to stop head 
noise and improve hearing. Expert ad- 
vice without charge. 
Call or write for booklet. 


GEM EAR PHONE C0., Ine. 


47 West 34th St., New York 
Room 806 W.A. 


iy sch au Qouk 


School Books of All Publishers, also College 
Books, new and secondhand, at reduced 
prices. We can save you much money on 
your school-book bills, especially if you can 
use secondhand books. If you live near New 
York, call and personaily select the books 
you want. Visit our Bargain Counters. There 
is no school or college book published that we 
cannot furnish. TELL YOUR FRIENDS, 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(Near 14th St.) 
HIN: YOUR 


MUSIC TAUGHT "22 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of 
Music in America—Established 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 


Beginners or advanced players. One Jesson 
weekly. Illustrations make everything plain. 
Only expense about 2c per day te cover cost 
of postage and music used. Write for FREE 
BOOKLET which explains everything in full. 


American School of Music, 21 Manhattan Blag., 
CHICAGO 


Wheel Chairs 


We Make Over 
70 Styles 


Catalog illustrates, 
describes. te 


G. A. SARGENT CO. 


138 E. 35th Street, New York City 


, SR es x ae 
2 A SS Ss A is 
FA = way = we Sy 


Play this ~ ~ 
\ Jazzy UnuLELs/ 


S Beautiful professional in« 
strument. very finely made, 
Not a toy. Worth $6.00, 
. FREE: Instant Lesson 
and Song Book sent with 


ukulele, Pay postman 
$2.98 plus. postane 


simplest 
instrument 
in the world X@ 


24 East 21 St. 
Dept."250, New York 


| 


| 
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_ASTHMA | 


_Vapo-Cresolene makes a strong appeal to those afflicted with Asthma’ or Hay 

ever, because the little lamp, used at night, is at work vaporizing the soothing 
remedy while the patient sleeps, and the difficult breathing is quickly relieved. 
A patient calls it a boon 
to sufferers from Asthma. 


**Used While 
You 


Cresolene has been recommended and used with great 
‘success for forty-five years for the relief. of coughs, in- 
enza, bronchitis, spasmodic croup and whooping cough. 
Sold by Druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet. 
Write for booklet W. A.°27. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St., Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
New York. Montreal, Canada. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


' Known throughout the world for 
Seventy-five years as an unexcelled 

: ; remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Throat affections. Give grateful relief to sufferers from 
Bronchitis, Asthma and Lung Troubles. 


Valuable to singers and speakers for clearing the voice. 
Free from opiates or anything injurious. 
At druggists or by mail, 15c, 35c, 75c, $1.25 per box. (Not in bulk) 
JOHN |. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Dept, w., BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A. 


Sales Agents, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 


BROWN'S Scoonaceoss DENTIFRICE 
Will keep the teeth and gums in healthy condition 


At Druggzists or by Mail, 30c per Bottle 
OURTIS & BROWN MEG. CO.. Lid.. Proprietors, _ Boston, Mass.. U. §. A. 


899 
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Waist Line and Abdomen Reducer. 


TRUSSES for Hernia or Rupture; Chil- 


dren and Adults. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS er Less: 


Arms. and 
Hands. 


CRUTCHES of every size and 


quality, from $2.50 
to $50.00 per pair. 


SUPPORTERS FOR FALLEN ARCHES 
Elastic Stockings—Seamless. Surgical 
Elastic Abdominal Supporters. 


Catalog 


Bes 


As manufacturers we are in a position to meet the demand for 
any surgical appliance. Our catalog, which is sent FREE, is 
most helpful in learning the vast extent of our manufactures. Get 
a copy now. 


A. J. DITMAN, Tne? Re wolcee Baia 


Start a Little Spare-Time Business — 
instructive Book Free 


Start and operate a little Mail Order business; home employment evenings. 
We ‘furnish Beginner’s Working Outfit, consisting of léssons, circulars, 
samples and things to sell. You deal direct with manufacturers, Also tell 
you how to secure agents by mail to sell _ your specialties for you. Insiruc- 
tive book sent free. PIER CO., Dept. 72-BA, 74 Cortlandt Street, New York 


‘We can supply Literal (75¢ each), In- 
terlinear ($2.00 each), Parallel Text 
($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Transla- 
tions ($2.00 each) of -Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancient and 
Modern Classics. We can also supply 
any Dictionary published, including the 
well-known Students’ French, German, 
Italian and Spanish two-part Diction- 
aries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Span- 
ish-English, English-Spanish Dictionary, | 


Dieges & Glust 


Mfg. Jewelers 
15 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORE 


Class Pins—Athletic Medals— 
Cups—Badges—L od ge Pins 


at $3.50 postpaid, Cash with order. Catalogue W Free ie Request 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 
76 Fifth Avenue (near {4th St.), New York City 


SPECIAL INFORMATION SERVICE 

All questions regarding business, schools, books, studies, occupations, 
etc., will be answered immediately if stamped envelope is enclosed. 
Let us tell you where you may obtain suitable instructions to prepare 
you for the work you like best at little or no cost. 


Semi-Annual per one doliar Request further particulars 
: OXFORD. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 3 
Times Plaza Station 120-W Brooklyn, N. VY. 


ae ee ane : 900 
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DO YOU say “who” when you should say “whom”? Do 
you say “between you and I” instead of “between you 
and me”? Do you mispronounce common words in 
your speech or use them incorrectly when you write? 


. -- Many a man has been held down all his life 
because of mistakes in English. 


ashamed o 


You do not need to make these mistakes any longer. 
Right at home, in spare time, in the privacy of your 
own room, you can make up the education you missed 
in the days when you should have been at school. The 
International Correspondence Schools will teach you, 
just as they have taught thousands of other men, by a 
simple new method which shows you instinctively which 
word to use and how to use it. 


: , ' F & P; 
@ 
Mail the coupon today for Free Booklet 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees ee ee eee ee ee ee ey ee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4399-G, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the: 
subject before which I haye marked an X: 


[] GOOD ENGLISH 


Business Management Nicholson Cost Accounting Better Letters 

Industrial Management Bookkeeping ()Show Card Lettering 

Personnel Organization Private Secretary Rate ae and Typing 

Traffic Management Spanish Railway Mail Clerk 

Business Law Salesmanship ()Common School Subjects 

Banking and Banking Law French High School Subjects 

Accountancy (including C. P. A.) Advertising Civil Service {)Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering fACinil Engineer Architectural Draftsman 

Electric Lighting Surveying and Mapping Concrete Builder 

Mechanical Engineer OMetallurgy Mining (Structural Engineer 

Mechanical Draftsman Architect CJChemistry QO] Pharmacy 

Machine Shop Practice Blueprint Reading Automobile Work 

Railroad Positions Contractor and Builder. Agriculture and Poultry 

Gas Engine Operating L1Steam Engineering (1 Radio (Airplane Engines [© Mathematies 
TRAE irs civicewonevenyviavcsiivecuonsyes sevanevait avaedivesacasnatiseles waves cacvevaxinsyaetssaescavansesabasastaeaas FEE FETT PPP TUT PEEPREG TTT aren ies 
AdArESS..sss01re00000s Tanai a doses Seteont PSRs SRE asoe TAR a LesseveCoisge causa aha BENE ceccveeiisasscvaverand Vodsbs'osenssebeney 
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U. S$. ARMY KRAG CARBINES 


The OLD reliable. The choice of hundreds of big 
game hunters. Barrel refinished. Other parts $ i 5S 


New. First Class serviceable condition. KBAG 
RIFLES, $12.50. KRAG SPORTING RIFLES, $14.00. 


KRAG BAYONETS 12in- Blade UsEFUL FOR MANY PURPOSES 
| — =z) 2u2L3)) AROUND FARM, HOME, CAMP, ETC. 


WITH SCABBARD, 40c! each Postage SHIPPING WEIGHT 21, LBS, 
New Catalog Free on Request, Extra NO C. 0. D. SHIPMENTS 
W STOKES KIRK, 1627-B, North 10th St. Phila Pe 


_ KOLESCH SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS| 


AD re are 0 


Highest Quality and Infallibly Accurate 


The name ‘‘Kolesch” on Engineers’ and Draughtsmen’s instruments 
guarantees careful construction, accuracy, reliability, and biggest 
value for your money. 


Kolesch Quality Blue Print Paper 


A Better Product for the Same Money Than Yeu Are Now Paying. | — 
# Engineers, Architects and Draughtsmen. Send for our Catalog and ~ 
Price List. of Surveying Instruments and Drawing Materials. 


Ié Willi Save You Money! 


KOLESCH & COMPANY 
138 Fulton Street, NEW YORK CITY 


TROMMER’S 
WHITE LABEL 


MALT BREW 


Brewed From Selected Imported Moravian 
Malt and Certified Saazer Hops. 


The Premier of Trommer’s Celebrated Brews. 
On Draught and in Bottles. 


JOHN F. TROMMER, Inc. 
Bushwick Ave. and Conway St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEL. 4700 DICKENS 
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The little machine that is changing 
the world’s writing habits 


Ye" must own a Remington Portable in order to 
realize what a wonderful helper and time saver it is, 
and how it takes the drudgery out of every writing task. 

The New Remington Portable has every quality the 
personal user needs and every feature common to the 
big typewriters. 

It has the longest writing line of any portable, it 
takes the standard long envelope, the writing is com- 
pletely visible, and for ease and lightness of action and 
beauty of work it has never been surpassed by any 
typewriter. The lightest and smallest portable with 
standard keyboard. 

Call in and let us give you a demonstration which 
will convince you of its surpassing qualities. 


Send for illustrated ‘For You — For Everybody” 
Address Department 102 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway New York 
ON DAE IRG. WOE SE TURD y RL EY ee a Ee eS 


Remington Portable -- 


York 
————— 
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ae | “ The Famous Wing 
sats Piano $245 “sor 


At Factory Prices Direct to You 


4 WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


StudioPiano, $245; with Player.gs7s THE OLD HOUSE OF WING & SON, 

founded 1868, wishes you to try one of its 
rare instruments in your home for 4 weeks 
FREE. Hear its rich, inspiring tone. 40- 
year guarantee; 40,000 in use. Sent direct 
to you—freight paid by us. Our direct-from- 
factory prices will save you $150 to $300; if 
not satisfied return at our expense. Pianos, 
player-pianos and grands. Easy terms ar- 
ranged. Call or write at once for 


The Book of Complete F R EE 
Information about Pianos 
Sent FREE with catalog of 38 styles, factory prices, 


and free trial offer. Write today, or call at factory. 


WING & SON (Founded 1868—59th Year re NEW YORK 


9 Dept. A Y., 13th St. & 9th 


HIGHEST prices paid for old coins. Keep ALL old Money. 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of coins dated before 
1895. Send TEN cents for our New Illustrated Coin Walue 
Book, size 4x6, showing prices we GUARANTEE to pay. 
Get posted at once, it may mean many dollars to -you. 
We have a fine fine of Gold, Silver and Copper coins for 
sale. If you wish to Buy or Sell. send for our books, 


C. F. CLARKE & CO. 


Dealers in OLD and RARE Coins 
Room 5, Clarke Bldg., Le Roy, N. Y¥. 


o Your Own Printing 


Cards, circulars. labels, paper. stationery, tags, menus, books, programs, 
etc. Save Money and Time, cut cost in half. Sold direct from factory. 
Pays for itself in short time. 


Bal Ls’ Complete Outfits, $8.85 Up. Job Presses, $12, $35; Rotary Presses, $150. 
SOA Print for Others, Big Profits. Complete instructions with every press, 
Saaastiel-w Write for catalog of presses, type, paper, cards, envelopes, paper cutters, 


and samples of work. THE PRESS C0O., F-10, Meriden, Conn. 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 
PATENTS PROCURED 


If your invention is new and useful it is 
patentable—send meyour sketch. 

“Trade marks and copyrights obtained in the 
U. S. and foreign countries, 


Re > 6 : 
Ae = 
POLACHEK 3520), 

ATTORNE Y. /s, 

Rs WALL S'¥. CONSULTING i 

a PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS NEW YORK ENGINEER hie" 


\ Consultation Free 


$$$ 
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Charles F. Hubbs & Co. 
383-389 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


APER 


Since 1855 


Greater New York Distribu- 
tors of the Well Known 
NIBROC KRAFT. Towels. 


= PA 
Lady’s wrist 
watch latest style 
solid 14 Kt. gold, 
highest grade 17 
ruby and. sapphire 
jewel movement, 


lifetime guarantee. 
Featured 


$22 


PA7—Three large 
perfectly matched 
genuine blue white 
diamonds, two 
French blue sap- 
phires, 18-kt. white 
gold dinner ring, 
exquisite design. 
Price, 


$42.50 


PA5—Three per- 
fectly matched 


blue white  dia- 
monds set in a 
beautifully hand 
pierced mounting 
—18-kt. white gold 
—latest creation. 
Featured at 


OOD oD 


905 


diamond—best 
quality 18 Kt. 
white gold— 
artistically 
carved, hand 
pierced, lady’s 
mounting. 
Featured at 


$49.50 


A Full Year 
to Pay 


All transac- 
tions strictly 
confidential 
Ten Days’ 
Free Trial 


a only $1 


your 


pay postman 
only $1 more 
on delivery, 
and _ after 
free tria] pay 
balance in 12 
panes ee 
vy payments. 
Sa tisfaction 
g§ u a ranteed 
or money 
back. 


f special 
alues in 
e 


Kod og JO 
° 


Bs 
2 
a 

od 

of 
oO 
[or 


sent immedi- 

ately on re- 

quest. 

No red tape. 
No delay. 
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OR Regents or other final examina- 
tions, College Entrance, Civil Ser- 
vice, Teachers’ Examinations, etc., 

use Smith’s Regents Review Books and other 
Smith helps. Recommended by successful 
candidates for the past 33 years. Kept up- 
to-date by continual addition and revision. 

A Smith’s Regents Question Book and 
Answer Book give you 2 complete, concise 
Summary of the subjects. Interesting and 
easy to understand. 

You'll be enthusiastic about them, too! 
SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 
Smith’s Regents Question Books.... 40c 
Smith’s Regents Answer Books..... 40c 
(For complete list of 48 subjects, description and 


discounts on quantity orders, see pages 42 and 43 
in front of this Almanac.) 


Set 


Thorough Preparation — 
For Any Examination 


A2e¢ per doz, 


his / 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
meets the need for special mental work 
in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades. Stimu- 
lates real thought. Classes need have no 
fear of mental tests in any examination 
if this book is used. 30c. 

HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

For class work and for teachers pre- 
Sr asgae’ to take the Teachers’ Examina- 
lon. 

A complete daily working outline, with 
questions to ask and answers to require 
on each lesson. Special chapter on color. 


35c. 
_ SEAT WORK 
Illustrated and colored. Size 314x5 in. 
50 Language Sheets 
50 Arithmetic Sheets 
50 Geography Sheets 
50 Drawing Sheets 
‘: 50 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
25¢ per set of 50 $1.00 entire 5 sets 
REPORT CARDS 
Record of standings for entire year. 
Space for parents’ signature, Tx4 in, 
3 doz. 30c. 


Additional items and speciat discounts de- 


scribed in catalog. 


Mail the coupon today. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


48 WELLS ST. 


jy. O- and State 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
Dell lleielpieniondiodaletat talk te ee 


0.0 9, 9.09: 8 010 ine 48s. 0in ie )9,5,8. 04, 9iNl vie Gb!'0\0/s\ehe luis b site @ hie wleckoate 


BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Cette ee sees Co ri 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER BOOKS OR £0 ASK FOR FREE CAT i 
| W. HAZLETON SMITH, 48 Wells St.. Buffalo, N. Y. ee P g 
| I WANT TO GET SOME REAL RESULTS ON EXAMINATIONS! | 
feo enclose $ for which send me the following: 
| Title How Many Total Price § 
Ti ee ec ae ye a 
f j Send me complete catalog of Smith’s helps, FREE, E 
Name aa FS pits f Meee ones elase Mee eh tajo eS dia Pnietvla ‘sis Minin laislereie: eee LIM te ens oe nee oe ree coves i 
OG TN EN stints a eiitls aac neees RAR cl : 
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IF YOU ARE A BUSINESS MAN 


you should know these facts 


[1] 


THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE has only one Course— 
the Modern Business Course and Service. : 


[2] 
This Course and Service provides a thoro training in all the 
fundamental phases of business; not merely a grounding in some 
one special field. [3] 


Sixty per cent. of the 250,000 subscribers to the Course and 
Service are Executives—Presidents, Vice Presidents, Secre- 
taries, Treasurers, Managers and Business Heads. 


ms ee [4] 
The average age of Institute subscribers is 34. A man must be 
21 years of age before he can enrol. 


[5] 
One out of every three Institute men is a university graduate. 
Ten per cent. are graduate engineers. 


[6] 
The Modern Business Course is intended for two types of men: 
men who are Executives; men who are going to be Executives. 


[7] 
The Institute offers no cure-all for business troubles; it cannot 
increase incomes overnight or change failures into successes in 
a month. But the Institute does supply a common-sense method 
of preparing ambitious men for greater business progress. 


THIS BOOK brings you all the facts about the Modern Business 
Course and Service. They will be sent without cost or obligation 
if you will mail the coupon. 


SECU SUMED) |: Led), [a6 wud je] 4)\@ Kel *\ al 4) 0. B10) 0 8 18-< 08 'o 0, singe 0 e\eneataiev ens 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 659 Astor Place, New York 
ee” 
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These Un 


derwoods 


Get your typewriter now. <A 
genuine Shipman-Ward rebuilt 
Underwood is the one you want 
= ibe eoreee 
chine you 
will - event- 
ually buy!” 
Every one 
needs it; 
now any 
one can af- 


ford. ats 
Don’t send 
a cent—but 
do get our 


big special offer — our 
valuable book on type- 
writers and typewriting— 
free. 


You can learn to write 
on this standard-keyboard 
machine and know that 
you are learning right. 
You'll have nothing to un- 
learn, as every expert 
operator knows! It’s a machine 
you'll meet in modern offices 
everywhere, A week after the ex- 
pressman has brought it, you’d feel 


lost without it. A trial will prove it 
—and doesn’t cost you a penny! 


Our rebuilt plan gives you the best 
machine, and saves you alot of money. 
] ' 

° ° 7 For FREE 
| Mail This NOW “*‘soox' ! 
| SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CoO. i 

3121, Shipman Bldg., Chicago 

Please send, FREE, full offer, catalog, | 

typing manual, and outline your ‘free 

course in Touch Typewriting, without | 


obligation! Quote me the prices and 
terms you are making to Students. 


WINE... vaisis's epics sleilen seca Rstdlaidie(en esiere Welele 
DURGEU ION MEE, £, MEDS s tin sree a ialele ore alae ees ones 1 
Pa OSs Shino SS veh eats Oa Boater a 5. %iks Ge { 
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Pay Like Rent 


We don’t ask for a cent now. Nor 
any money at all, unless you are com- 
pletely won by the wonderful writing 
machine we ship you for an unre- 
stricted 10-day free trial. When you 
do buy, take advantage of our very 
liberal scale of monthly payments. 
A host of our patrons have paid for 
their typewriters out of money made 
typing work for others. (One woman 
made a thousand dollars at home last 
year with her Underwood.) 


To World Almanac 


Readers: 


Ask any of our 350,060 customers 
about ShipmansWard — our 
reputation for life-long con- 
ditioning of the machines 
themselves— our name for 
honest, golden-rule dealings— 
our policy of treating the 
obscuré customer the same as 
the most influential business 
house. 


We always have plenty of 
fine Underwoods, rebuilt in 
the finest condition, and. al- 
ways at a big saving in price. 

But the time to act is NOW. Don’t 
miss out on this present bargain 


offer. 
Free Book 


Our Typewriter Book will ‘‘take you through 
the factory,’’ so to speak, and reveal to you 
how it is that the Ship- : 
man-Ward organization 
can sell you, the user, a 
rebuilt genuine Under- 
vood at a price many 
dealers would pay for the 
same typewriter value. 
Different models, fully il- 
lustrated in colors. 


Every bit of this practi- 
cal information is FRE. 
So is an actual trial of one 
of these newly rebuilt super- 
conditioned Underwoods. And: 
if you do buy, a five-year 
guarantee! Clip coupon now. 


Largest and 
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are Big Bargains! 


-A Bargain No Beginner Can Afford to Pass! 
The Typewriter That Experts Call Best! 


Get our offer 
NOW: we lead 
in typewriter 
bargains 
—eévery year. 


Many readers of The World Almanac 
have patronized Shipman-Ward. We 
have sold them many of these genuine 
Underwood writing machines. The price 
we make NOW and the terms spread 
over the year to come will NEVER be 
bettered. 

] the famous Underwood features— 


Al 
key shift-lock, standard  single-shift 


Terms That Make Ownership Easy for Any One! 


keyboard, two-color ribbon, back spacer, 
margin release, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, stencil device, and all other up- 
to-date improvements. And we furnish 
FREE waterproof cover and touch type- 
writing instruction book. The, Under- 
wood is so famous a make you'll want 
to speak up for one of these genuine 
Underwoods—ace of writing machines! 
See coupon on: preceding page. 


Copyright, 1925—Shipman-Ward Manufacturing Co. 


Best Known Rebuilders 
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THE WORLD ALMANAC|LOOK 


_. Addenda _ 


Artificial Eyes. 


Artificial human eyes made to order. Large stock 
‘on hand. ‘Supply all eye infirmaries of Greater 
New York and vicinity. Terms reasonable, Write 
for particulars. Established 1851. MAGER & 
GOUGELMANN, 108 HE. 12th St.. New York. 


Cigars. 


i A. SCHULTE 

Cigars, Tobaccos and Pipes. Executive 
Offices, 384-386 Broadway; stores in Greater 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Newark, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Rochester and 
other cities. 


Mercantile Agencies, 


R. G. DUN & CO., 
Dun Building, 
290 Broadway, New York. 


Patents. 
BOOKLET FREE 


ATE N TS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
124 9th Street N. W. Washington, D. Cc. 


WATER 


By Water Power 


FIRST COST ONLY COST 


NO FUEL NO LABOR 
Absolutely Guaranteed 
35 Years in Business 


Manufacturing Exclusively 


RIFE 


Hydraulic 


All Sizes for Every Purpose 


RIFE ENGINE COMPANY 


Dept. E. 90 West Street, New York 


Wondert ut 
_S / Instrument. 
Greatest thing yet. 
' Nine separate ar- 
Byerybody cee with 
it. Odd, curious and interesting. Lots of pleasure 
as well as very useful. It is a double Microscope 
for examining the wonders of nature. It is also 
an Opera Glass, Sterecscope, a Burning Lens, @ 
Reading Glass, a Telescope, a Compass, a Pocket 
Mirror, and a Laryngoscope—for examining eye, ear, 
nose and throat. It is worth ail the cost to locate 
even one painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and 
fits the pocket. Something great—you need one. 
Don’t miss it. Sent by mail with 450 page Novelty 
Catalog for ONLY 35¢ or 3 for $1.00 yostpaid. 
JOHNSON' SMITH CO., Dept. 905, RACINE, Wis. 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 


PRICE 


Well made and ef- 
feotive; modelled 
on latest type of 
Revolver; appear- ; 

ance alone is enough to Scare a burglar. 
When loaded it may be as effective as | 
& real revolver without danger to life. 
it i sake Neen .22 Cal. Blank Cart- 
Tidges, obtainable everywnere. Price $1.00 postpaid, 
Biank Cartridges, by express, 50c : yi 


100. 
JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept, 905, RACINE, Wis. 


NK KK | 
si") KU KLUX KLAN EXPOSED 


Sensational Disclosures of the Hood- 
ed Terror, LKverything about the Ku 
Kiux Klan told in a cléar, fearless 
manner, Book tells all—How it 
started and wais suppressed in 1871— 
The New Ku Klux Klan—How Or- 
ganized—How Members Are Enrolled 
—Oath of the Kilan—Questions for 
Candidates—Creed—Objects of the Ordcer—Obedi- 
ence—Fideiity—Pledge of Loyalty—Ku Klux Klan 
and the Masons—The Jews—The Masons—itea] K. 
of C_ Oath—The Negro Ku Klux Klan, etc., ete. 
Latest and mst complete book on the Kian pub- 
lished. Price 35c. postpaid. Stamps or coin. 
JOHNSON SMITH GCO,, Dept. 905, RACINE. Wis. 
————— ee Ns Dept, 905, RACINE, Wis 


Boys! BOYS! BOYS! 


HROW YOUR VOICE 


Into a trunk, under 
- sthe bed or any- 
v.8 where. Lots of fun 
py tooling the teach- 
“er, policeman or 
wiriends. 


course on ventriloquism, 
our 450-page catalog of novelties, 
All for 10 Cents, 
TH CO., Dept. 905, 


and 
tricks, | 
Postpaid, 
RACINE, Wis. 


puzzles, etc. 
JOHNSON' SMI 
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Advertisements—Educational 


Do You Make 
these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Free yourself of embarrassing mistakes in 
speaking and writing. Wonderful new in- 
vention automatically finds and corrects 
your mistakes; gives you a powerful mas- ‘ 

tery of language in only 15 mnutes a day. SHERWIN CODY 


hear from him today?” They 

should say, “Have you heard 
from him today?” Some spell cal- 
endar “calender” or “calander.” Still 
others say “between you and I” in- 
stead of “between you and me.” It is 
astonishing how many persons use 
“who” for “whom,” and mispro- 
nounce the simplest words. Few 
know whether to spell certain words 
with one or two “c’s” or “m’s” or 
“rs.” or with “ie” or “ei.” Most 
persons use only common words 
—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, 
monotonous, humdrum. Every time 
they talk or write they show them- 
selves lacking in the essential points 
of English. 


Every time you talk, every time you write, 
you show what you are. When you use the 
wrong word, when you mispronounce a 
word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when 
you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap 
yourself enormously. A_ striking command 
_of English enables you to present your ideas 
clearly, forcefully, convincingly. your 
language is incorrect it hurts you more 
than you will ever know, for pegple are too 
polite to tell you about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the 
problem of creating instinctive habits of 
using good English. After countless. experi- 
ments he finally invented a simple method 
by which you can acquire a better command 
of the English language in only 15 minutes 
a day...Now you can stop making the mis- 
takes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improve- 
ment in five weeks than previously had 
been obtained by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old. methods rules are memorized, 
but correct habits are not formed: Finally 
the rules themselves are forgotten. The 


M vex persons say, “Did you 
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new Sherwin Cody method provides for the 
formation of correct habits by constantly 
calling attention only to the mistakes you 
yourself make—and then showing you the 
right way, without asking you to memorize 
any rules, 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. 
Cody’s course is the speed with which these 
habit-forming practice drills can be carried 
out. You can write the answers to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes and correct your 
work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and 
work of copying have been ended by Mr, 
Cody! You concentrate always on your 
own mistakes. until it becomes ‘‘second 
nature’’ to speak and write correctly. 


FREE Book on English 


A command of polished. and _ effective 
English denotes education-and culture. It 
wins friends and favorably impresses those 
with whom you come in contact. In busi- 
ness and in social life correct English gives 
you added advantages and better opportu- 
nities, while poor #nglish handicaps you 
more than you will ever realize. And now, 
in only 15 minutes a day—in your own home 
you can actually see yourself improve by 
using the 100% self-correcting method. 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s re- 
markable method is ready, If you are ever 
embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, pronunciation, of if you 
cannot instantly command the exact words 
with which to express your ideas, this new 


free book, ‘‘How to Speak and Write Mas- 
terly English,’’ will prove a revelation to 
you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal 


card for it now. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
68 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
| 68 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y, 


| Please send me your Free Book ‘‘How I 
| to Speak and Write Masterly English.’’ | 
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- Advertisements—Financial 


American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company 

Capital $32,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICES 


Manhattan 
Columbia Office 60 Broadway 
American Exchange Office 128 Broadway 
Market and Fulton Office 81 Fulton Street 
Woolworth Office Broadway at Park Place 
Aetna Office West Broadway at Chambers Street 
Hudson Street Office Hudson Street at No. Moore Street 
Pacific Office 470 Broadway 
Eighth Street Office Broadway at Eighth Street 
Twenty-eighth Street Office Madison Avenue at 28th Street 
Fifth Avenue Office Fifth Avenue at 34th Street 
Seventh Avenue Office Seventh Avenue at 37th Street 
Lincoln Office 60 E. 42nd St., opposite Grand Central Terminal 
Pershing Square Office Park Avenue at 42nd Street 
Park Avenue Office Park Avenue at 48th Street 
Forty-ninth Street Office 49th Street ‘at Seventh Avenue 
Fifty-ninth Street Office 59th Street at Park Avenue 
Harlem Office 125th Street at Seventh Avenue 

Bronx 
Bronx Office - Third Avenue at 148th Street 
Hunt’s Point Office Southern Boulevard at 163rd Street 
Fordham Office East Fordham Road at Marion Avenue 

Brooklyn 3 
Brooklyn Office 350 Fulton Street 
Flatbush Office Flatbush Avenue at Linden Boulevard 
New :Utrecht Office New Utrecht Avenue at 53rd Street 

oo 
Out-of-Town Office Woolworth Building 


Providing banking facilities in New York City for customers 
located in the United States outside New ‘York City 
OOo 
Foreign Office Woolworth Building 
Providing banking facilities for customers 
located outside of the United States 
/ © 


General Office . 233 Broadway 
12 
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